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DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 


33URKE,  Mr.  HENRY  A. 

See  pp.  1-6. 

Kelp  Industry. 

Witness  lived  at  Drumkeen,  Ballinamallard,  Fer- 
managh, 52013,  52015.— And  formerly  lived  in  Gal- 
way, about  twenty  miles  from  Leenane,  52014, 
52017. — He  had  broken  his  connection  with  Galway 
twenty-five  years  previously,  52019. — But  still  visited 
it,  52021-2.— Witness  had  acted  as  agent  for  the  kelp 
industry  from  the  time  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  till 
twenty-five  years  ago,  52016,  52024. — His  father  had 
been  a kelp  agent  till  six  years  previously,  52025.— 
Witness’s  knowledge,  though  not  of  recent  times,  was 
from  personal  experience,  52020. — He  was  not  now 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  kelp  industry,  52024. 
— At  one  time  kelp  was  a staple  industry  in  that 
part  of  Ireland,  52021-2. — In  conjunction  with  fish- 
ing, it  had  caused  the  congestion  of  population  along 
the  coast,  52030. — Kelp  of  a good  quality  at  one 
time  sold  for  £10  to  £12  a ton,  and  even  when  other 
sources  of  iodine  were  discovered  it  sold  for  £7, 
52021-2.— £7  or  £6  10s.  was  the  highest  price  wit- 
ness remembered  ; when  he  managed  a district  from 
the  mouth  of  Killery  Bay  to  High  Island,  including 
the  islands  of  Boffin,  Shark,  and  Innisturk,  it 
dropped  to  £4,  or  £4  10s.  a ton,  when  iodine  was 
discovered  in  South  America,  52030. 

Causes  op  Decline. 

After  the  discovery  of  Chilian  iodine,  buyers 
would  not  take  as  much  kelp,  and  required  it  up 
to  a certain  standard,  52032-3. — This  standard  could 
only  be  reached  by  weed  gathered  before  June, 
52031-3. — This  had  so  much  shortened  the  season 
(which  at  one  time  lasted  till  October)  that  at  the 
lowered  prices  the  gathering  did  not  pay,  and  for 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  had  been  dwind- 
ling, 52033. 

Revival  of  Kelp  Industry. 

There  were  still  many  people  who  knew  how  to 
trim  kelp,  52033a. — Witness  believed  the  industry, 
even  in  existing  circumstances  might  be  made  to 
pay  by  assistance  from  Government,  by  educating  the 
workers  in  better  methods,  and  inducing  them  to 
abstain  from  adulteration  by  sand,  stones,  or  bad 
weed,  which  produced  a small  proportion  of  iodine 
or  none  at  all,  52026,  52033-5. — This  might  be 
done  through  Parish  Committees,  52033a. — The  kelp- 
workers  used  to  depend  entirely  upon  drift-weed, 
but  cut  weed  was  not  only  of  a better  quality,  but 
was  procurable  at  will,  whereas  the  drift  weed  only 
came  intermittently,  and  then  in  so  large  a quantity 
that  it  rotted  before  it  could  be  dealt  with,  52033a. — 
A Mr.  Stephens  in  witness’s  time  advanced  money 
for  purchasing  boats,  or  induced  landlords  to  assist 
in  supplying  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  weed, 
but  this  was  a failure  owing  to  the  conservative 
habits  of  the  people,  52033. — However,  improved  and 
labour-saving  methods  of  fattening  the  weed  might 
be  made  use  of,  and  families  might  co-operate,  using 
a boat  in  common,  and  dividing  the  profits,  52033a. 
— A good  kelp  might  be  insured  by  providing  the 
people  with  large  drying  sheds  of  a*  simple  and  in- 
expensive kind,  52026. — A chemical  factory  might 
be  started  in  a central  position,  like  Westport  or 
Sligo  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  52033. — A central 
burning-place  might  be  provided,  where  the  dried, 
weed  could  be  brought  and  burned  on  a large  scale, 
and  sheds  where  it  could  be  weighed  and  burned 
according  to  its  quality,  52033a,  52036.— This  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  purchaser  by  ensuring  a 
good  quality,  and  if  there  were  several  of  these 
depots  the  vessels  could  call  for  the  kelp  instead  of 
the  gatherers  taking  it  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  by 
boat,  52036. — Kelp  absorbed  moisture  after  burning, 
and  this  spoiled  the  quality ; it  was  possible  to 
detect  the  weed  which  did  not  produce  iodine  with- 
out applying  a chemical  test,  -52033. — The  best  weed 
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BURKE,  Mr.  HENRY  A.— continued. 

was  locally  called  “ Coughlagh,”  52026,  52029. — It 
was  saleable  in  a dried  condition  without  burning, 
52026. — It  had  a long  ‘'sea-rod,"  52028.— But  was 
not  known  as  “ sea-rod”  ; this  rod  should  be  col- 
lected in  winter  and  burned  with  the  “ Coughlagh” 
to  prevent  it  clogging  in  the  kilns,  52033a. 

Market  for  Kelp. 

The  whole  output  of  Irish  kelp  was  at  one  time 
bought  by  one  Scotch  firm  ; as  competition  increased 
other  purchasers  bought  the  worst  qualities ; this 
firm  inspected  and  organised  the  industry,  52033. — 
There  were  bye-products  from  kelp  such  as  black- 
bottles,  soap  and  soda ; kelp  at  the  present  time 
must  contain  a large  proportion  of  iodine  if  it  were 
to  be  profitable,  52033. 

Migration. 

Witness  believed  that  if  the  Government  succeeded 
in  migrating  congests  from  the  coast,  they  would 
sell  or  abandon  their  land,  and  go  back  to  kelp- 
gathering, 52033a. — The  dwellers  on  the  coast  had 
been  accustomed  to  earning  their  living  by  fishing 
and  kelp-gathering,  or  migrating  to  England  or 
Scotland  as  labourers,  and  they  knew  nothing  of 
farming  and  would  take  generations  to  teach,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  would  be  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers,  52437. 

Graziers  as  Purchasers  from  Small  Farmers. 

Witness  considered  the  grazing  land  of  Ireland 
an  economic  necessity  in  a country  where  small  farms 
predominated,  52095. — The  small  holders  were  really 
most  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  grazing  lands, 
52040,  52098. — It  would  be  disastrous  for  the  small 
farmer  if  he  were  dependent  on  dealers  and  English 
markets  for  the  sale  of  his  young  stock ; the  farmer 
with  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  was  obliged  to  sell 
young  calves ; the  farmer  with  twenty  to  thirty 
acres  kept  them  till  nine  months’  old  and  then  sold 
them,  52437. — Having  no  room  or  food  for  them, 
62437-8. — Even  with  twenty  to  thirty  acres  he  might 
only  have  room  for  two  or  three  cattle,  52038-9. — 
Small  farmers  could  not  keep  even  one  bullock  calf 
for  longer  than  nine  months  or  a year  because  they 
had  no  room  ; they  had  no  land  capable  of  fattening 
beef,  and  well-bred  calves  would  not  live  on  moun- 
tain land,  52040,  52054. — Farmers  preferred  well- 
bred  calves  because  they  got  a better  price  for  them, 
52040. — Much  land  that  was  suitable  for  keeping 
milch  cows  would  not  fatten  beef,  52040. — And  bull 
calves  were  produced  in  a proportion  of  nearly  three 
to  one,  52437. — The  calves  could  not  be  profitably 
hand-fed  after  nine  months,  52055-7. — Nor  would  it 
pay  to  feed  them  on  poor  grass  till  they  were  ready 
for  beef  ; owing  to  foreign  competition  food  was  now 
cheap,  50257. — Therefore  these  calves  must  be  sold  by 
the  small  farmer  to  a larger  class  of  grazing  farmers, 
who  would  keep  them  as  long  as  the  land  was  fit  to 
feed  them,  from  nine  or  twelve  months,  till  they 
were  ready  to  be  fattened  by  graziers ; it  was  only 
necessary  to  feed  them  sufficiently  to  keep  them  in 
healthy  grazing  condition  ; it  would  not  pay  to  keep 
these  cattle  on  fattening  land  all  the  time, 
even  were  there  land  sufficient,  and  sometimes  there 
were  two  or  three  changes  of  pasture  between  nine 
months  and  two  and  a half  years  ; at  two  and  a 
half  years  the  cattle  were  bought,  during  April  or 
May  by  the  large  graziers  and  fattened,  then  sold 
from  the  autumn,  till  possibly  December ; the 
graziers  expected  small  profits  and  quick  returns; 
some  graziers,  who  had  the  various  qualities  of  land 
required,  bought  calves  direct  from  the  small  farmer 
and  kept  them  till  fat,  52040.— The  greater  number 
of  calves  produced  in  Ireland  were  had  by  the  small 
farmers,  the  men  whose  numbers  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  wished  to  _ increase,  52437.— According 
as  the  small  farms  were  increased,  would  be  increased 
the  production  of  young  cattle  (from  nine  to  twelve 
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months),  but  the  area  required  for  keeping  young 
stock  till  they  were  fit  to  be  fattened,  would  be 
correspondingly  decreased,  as  would  the  land  re- 
quired for  fattening,  52040. — And  as  the  small  far- 
mers and  young  stock  increased,  so  would  the  de- 
mand for  young  stock  diminish.  25062. — The  object 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  introducing  new 
breeds  of  cattle  was  to  enable  the  small  man  to 
produce  animals  which  would  command  the  highest 
price  from  the  grazier,  52096. — And  the  abolition  of 
the  grazier  and  grazing  lands  would  make  all  these 
efforts  useless,  52097. — The  land  now  grazed  was  once 
under  tillage.  52104a. — The  grazing  system  then  did 
not  exist,  52105. — But  these  tillage  farmers  disap- 
peared when  the  potato  crop  failed,  52105. — They 
tilled  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  there  were  no  imports  from  abroad,  but  now 
they  only  grew  enough  for  their  own  use,  as  tillage 
did  not  pay  ; it  did  not  pay  to  grow  crops  for  sale 
or  feeding,  52104a. — Nor  could  the  small  holders  feed 
their  cattle  with  green  crops  till  they  were  old 
enough  to  sell  to  dealers  from  Meath,  or  from  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  52099. — Witness  was  not  aware 
that  this  was  done  in  Mayo  ; he  spoke  of  his  own 
district,  52102. — He  knew  Tyrone  as  well'  as  Fer- 
managh ; Tyrone  was  an  agricultural  county, 
52103. — And  in  Fermanagh  there  was  both  good  and 
bad  land,  52103. — There  was  tillage  and  fattening 
of  cattle  in  Fermanagh,  and  dairying  was  only  lately 
introduced,  52104. — If  hand-feeding  would  have  paid 
the  small  farmers,  they  would  have  been  doing  it  for 
fifty  years,  52101. 

Graziers  keep  CP  the  Bbeed  of  Cattie. 

Witness  had  experience  of  fanning  200  acres,  princi- 
pally grazing  land,  and  managed  600  acres,  52037. — 
For  landowners,  buying  and  selling  ail  classes  of 
cattle;  he  considered  that  the  graziers  had  been  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a high  class  and  breed  of  stock 
in  the  country  ; for  thirty  years  witness  had  been 
tittending  cattle  fairs  and  markets,  and  he  considered 
that  a well-bred  animal  paid,  even  at  a relatively 
high  price,  52037. — The  well-bred  short-horn  bulls, 
which  produced  profitable  calves,  were  kept  by  the 
larger  graziers.  52400. — And  cost,  at  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen months,  from  £10  to  £35. — For  their  services 
from  2s.  to  3s.  was  charged,  or  more  in  the  case  of  a 
specially  good  bull  ; the  small  farmers  could  not 
afford  to  buy  such  bulls,  or  to  hand-feed  them  all 
the  year  round,  as  was  necessary,  52040. — And  if  the 
grazing  farms  were  broken  up  the  class  of  hulls  would 
deteriorate,  52041. — The  Department  operated  in 
witness’s  neighbourhood,  and  still  it  was  the  large 
farmers  who  had  the  bulls,  52042. — Although  a grant 
of  £12  or  £15  was  given  with  the  bull,  it  did  not 
pay  to  buy  one  for  £30,  and  keep  him  for  two  sea- 
sons, 52044. — Tenants  preferred  coming  to  witness, 
as  he  had  bulls  that  were  not  too  pure-bred  ; he 
charged  2s.  for  the  service;  it  was  a pity  to  have 
bulls,  too  pure-bred,  because  they  produced  calves  too 
fine  in  the  bone,  52040,  52045. — Any  kind  of  animal 
could  be  provided  by  the  Department,  52046. 

Galloway  and  Polled  Angus  Cattle. 

Witness  preferred  short-hortn  cattle  for  certain 
purposes,  52047. — He  was  aware  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  had  introduced  Galloway  cattle  into 
mountainous  districts,  52048. — The  farmers  got 
higher  prices  for  young  Galloway  cattle  than  for 
other  breeds ; Galloways  and  Polled  Angus  cattle 
were  good  for  beef,  but  not  for  milk,  and  in  some 
districts  people  were  depending  on  them  for  milk, 
52049-50. — In  a district  where  there  was  no  market 
for  butter  it  was  better  to  rear  grazing  than  milch 
cattle,  52051-3.— The  Galloways  were  suited  to 
mountain  districts,  but  some  mountain  districts 
were  adjacent  to  good  land ; the  calf  of  a good  short- 
horn bull  and  a mountain  cow  could  not  be  reared 
en  mountain  land,  52054. 

Land  suited  for  Tillage  or  Grazing  and  Dairy. 

Excluding  the  moors  and  mountains  suitable  for 
grouse  preserves,  ninet- tenths  of  Ireland  was  as  suit- 
able for  tillage  as  for  grazing,  52040. — The  “ middle 
land”  at  present  under  grass  would  do  perfectly 
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well  for  tillage  for  which  land  from  15s.  to  17s.  am 
Irish  acre  was  enough ; first-class  land  was  not  re- 
quired for  tillage,  52091,  52094. — Land  under  graz- 
ing did  not  deteriorate,  52106. — This  was  true  of  all 
land  suitable  for  grazing,  52107-9. — Grass  land  could 
remain  under  grass  and  improve,  but  soil  could  be' 
exhausted  by  cultivation  and  not  being  properly 
manured,  52108-9. — If  a part  were  tilled  and  the 
manure  put  on  to  it  in  a proper  system,  more  could 
be  got  out  of  the  grass,  52110-3. — Mountain  land 
that  cannot  be  worked  with  a horse  was  more  suited 
for  dairy  than  for  grazing  purposes ; land  of  this 
sort  at  5s.  "an  acre  would  produce  a higher  percentage 
of  butter  than  fattening  land  ; fattening  land  was 
not  suitable  for  butter,  nor  dairy  land  for  grazing  ; 
witness  sold  milk  produced  on  land  averaging  25s. 
an  acre,  and  received  3d.  and  3^d.  a gallon,  while 
his  tenants  were  getting  4£d.  to  5d.  for  milk  off  land’ 
at  7s.  A farmer  would  not  break  up  permanent 
pasture  for  tillage  if  he  had  other  land  suitable. 

Economic  Holdings. 

Witness  thought  an  uneconomic  holding  was  one- 
worked  by  a spade,  and  an  economic  holding  was 
worked  by  a horse,  52090. — A farm  ought  to  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  keep  a horse,  52088-9. 

Unsuitability  of  Belgian  System  to  Ireland — 
Education,  &c. 

The  Belgian  system  of  intensive  cultivation  was 
unsuitable  to  the  Irish  climate,  52064. — Its  main 
feature  was  rotation  of  crops  and  “ catch”  crops,  52063. 
— The  Irish  climate  rendered  the  raising  and  saving 
of  ‘‘catch  crops”  precarious,  52065. — Also  education 
in  Ireland  was  more  advanced  than  in  Belgium,  and 
persons  who  had  a good  education  considered  they 
were  wasting  their  time  on  small  farming;  no  man 
who  had  a good  education  was  content  to  work  with 
a spade,  52052. — Young  people  who  had  lr.en  to- 
school  till  fourteen  would  not  take  to  spade  labour, 
52065. — Witness  thought  that  in  primary  education 
care  should  be  taken  from  the  beginning  to  fit  boys- 
for  agricultural  and  pastoral  occupations,  52061-2. 

The  Status  of  Labourers. 

Witness  considered  that  Irish  farmers  had  been 
changed  by  civilization,  education,  machinery,  and 
l and  Acts,  and  now  required  more  room ; if  the 
labouring  class  were,  raised  by  means  of  education, 
and  grants  of  houses  and  plots  of  ground,  it  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  farmer,  who 
now  must  have  additional  capital  to  work  a reason- 
able-sized farm  ; one  class  could  not  be  raised  with- 
out lowering  the  others,  by  artificial  means,  at  all 
events ; there  must  be  an  upper  class  ; the  present 
method  of  building  labourers’  houses,  cutting  the 
country  up  into  small  farms  and  giving  advanced  edu- 
cation was  an  unwise  one,  and  tended  to  increase- 
population  before  there  was  any  increase  in  their 
means  of  support ; labourers  were  taking  plots  of  • 
ground  as  they  took  seed  potatoes,  thinking  they  were 
getting  something  at  oilier  people’s  expense’;  the- 
supply  of  labour  in  rural  districts  did  not  equal  the 
demand,  52065. 

Labourers’  Cottages. 

Witness  knew  of  some  labourers’  cottages  in  Fer- 
managh, 52066-70. — He  had  no  knowledge  of  whether 
the  authorities  took  steps  to  assure  themselves  that 
the  dwellers  in  these  houses  were  bona  fide  labourers, 
52071-2. — He  knew  of  no  case  of  a man  in  one  ef 
those  cottages  who  was  npt  a labourer,  52071.— All 
of  them  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  on  farms, 
52073-7. — Witness  had  been  told  that  they  did  not 
labour,  but  that,  having  obtained  an  acre  of  ground 
with  their  houses,  they  worked  on  that,  52078-9. — 
The  purpose  of  giving  the  labourer  an  acre  of  land 
was  that  it  should  supplement  his  work  as  & 
labourer,  52080-1.— But  having  it,  he  could  afford  to 
do  with  less  labour  than  before,  52082.— It  might  be 

decided  later  to  give  him  three  or  more  acres,  52065. 

The  Labourers’  Act  originally  defined  a labourer  as 
an  agricultural  labourer,  and  a recent  change  in  the 
Act  made  the  earning  of  daily  or  weekly  wages  the 
only  qualification,  52083.— So  that  some  of  the 
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labourers  were  now  not  agricultural  labourers  at  all, 
•but  came  from  the  country  towns  or  villages,  52084- 
•5. — Still  he  must  actually  be  a labourer,  and  not 
merely  in  search  of  work,  before  he  got  the  house, 
52086-7. 
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See  pp.  6-12. 

Poverty  in  Oughterard. 

Witness  represented  Oughterard  Union,  which  had 
a valuation  of  £15,623,  and  comprised  3,914  hold- 
ings, 52118. — Of  these  2,988  were  agricultural  hold- 
ings, 52119-20. — And  3,281  of  these  were  under  £5 
valuation,  and  were  occupied  by  3,260  families, 
■52118,  52121. — If  about  forty  large  holdings  were 
taken  out,  they  would  be  all  under  £15.— The  barest 
necessaries  of  life  could  in  many  instances  not  be 
obtained  from  the  land  alone,  and  the  people  were 
largely  dependent  on  help  from  friends  in  America 
and  England,  52121. 

Kelp  and  Turf  Industries. 

In  Lettermore,  Crumpaun,  Comus,  and  Turlough 
a good  deal  of  money  used  to  be  made  out  of  kelp, 
hut  of  late  year’s  the  industry  had  been  almost  a 
total  failure,  52121. — The  cutting  and  saving  of  turf 
used  to  be  a source  of  income ; it  used  to  be  sold  in 
••Galway,  Kinvara,  Clare  and  Avon,  but  now  the  bogs 
were  nearly  exhausted,  especially  in  Turlough,  Gor- 
umna,  Crumpaun,  and  Lettermoi'e,  and  there  was  no 
alternative  for  the  people  but  starvation  or  the  work- 


Available  Grass  Lands  in  Oughterard. 

In  the  divisions  of  Curr,  Cong,  Clonbur,  Ross, 
Kilcumimn  and  Letterbrickaun  the  population  was 
not  so  congested ; Letterfore,  Oughterard,  and  Worm- 
hole  were  much  the  same ; grass  farms  in  the  hands 
■of  graziers  m Ross,  Curr,  Letterbrickaun,  Letterfore 
Oughterard  and  Wormhole  would,  if  divided,  relieve 
a few  of  the  congests;  these  farms  were  formerlv 
occupied  by  tenants  and  cleared  by  landlords  who, 
if  the  land  were  good,  sometimes  cleared  whole  vil- 
lages and  laid  the  land  down  to  grass,  52121. 


shop-keepers  who  were  Guardians  or  District  or 
County  Councillors  should  be-  on  the  local  com- 
mittees, 52125. — District  Councillors  were  debarred 
if  they  were  shop-keepers,  52127-8. — No  man  knew 
the  local  needs  and  means  better  than  the  shop- 
keeper, 52125,  52132-3. — And  it  was  to  his-  in- 
terest to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
52125,  52136-7. — If  a shop-keeper  were  an  hones c 
man,  he  knew  who  most  deserved  a grant,  52133, 
52140. — And  if  he  were  likely  to  be  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  of  his  own  advantage,  lie 
might  be  prevented  from  obtaining  any  profit  on 
money  expended  by  the  committee  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  poor-law  guardians  at  present,  52133a, 
52135. — Legislation  must  be  arranged  for  the  dis- 
honest as  well  as  the  honest,  52141. — A grant  from 
a Parish  Committee  was  allocated  to  a certain  work, 
and  the  money  so  obtained  could  not  be  employed 
in  paying  the  shop-keeper,  52142,  52148. — The  work 
was  done  under  the  inspection  of  the  supervisor,  and 
according  to  specifications,  52142. — But  applicants 
for  grants  were  selected  t-o  qualify  for  competition 
work  for  money  grants,  52144-5.— And  the  shop- 
keeper might  favour  his  own  customer  in  the  selec- 
tion, 52147,  52150. — And  grants  from  the  Parish 
Committees  for  improvements  which  the  tenant  would 
otherwise  have  paid  for  himself  might  set  free  an 
otherwise  unattainable  sum  for  the  payment  of  the 
shopkeeper,  52148-9. — The  shopkeeper  would  always 
be  influenced  and  steadied  by  other  members  of  the 
committee,  52138. — Though  these  would  not  always 
know  his  relations  with  his  customers,  52139. — Tin- 
man .selected  would  get  a grant  for  provision  of 
materials,  and  the  shopkeeper  might  have  a collusive 
interest  in  where  he  got  his  materials,  52151-2. — 
The  shopkeeper  who  was  on  the  Parish  Committee 
might  be  debarred  from  supplying  materials  paid  fur 
by  grants,  52153-5. — Witness  thought  this  would  not 
be  got  over  by  collusion,  as  at  East  Ham,  52156-7.— 
It  might  be  good  to  try  and  interest  the  small  man 
in  his  neighbours  if  it  were-  possible  to  bring  them 
together,  and  get  rid  of  their  mutual  suspicion,  but 
those  qualities  of  the  poor  prevented  the  formation 
of  committees,  52135,  52158, — If  some  of  the  shop- 
keepers who  were  members  of  the  District  Council 
were  eligible  for  the  Parish  Committees,  they  would 
try  and  cultivate  the  interest  of  the  small  holder  in 
his  neighbour,  52158. — Witness  was  himself  a shop- 
keeper, 52130. — Had  no  licence,  52131. — And  was  a 
farmer  in  a small  way,  52129. 


Purchases  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  had  purchased  no  land  except  the  town- 
lands  of  Tumneenaun,  near  Clonbur,  and  Glannauir- 
52121  an<*  letterbrickaun,  near  Leenane, 

Other  Sales  of  Land. 

No  land  had  yet  been  sold  under  the  Act  of  1903, 
and  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  only  parts  of  the 
Berndge  Estate  in  the  division  of  Turlough  at  fen 
and  a half  years’  purchase;  parts  in  the  Lett-r- 
orickaun  division  at  sixteen  years’  purchase,  and 
the  townland  of  Shanafarahane,  on  the  Kilmaine 
Estate  at  fourteen  years’  purchase;  the  landlords 
were  disinclined  to  sell,  except  at  prices  the  tenants 
could  not  give,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
obtained  their  rents,  52121. 


Debts  to  Shopkeepers. 

Since  the  Connemara  peasants  had  an  interest 
their  land,  they  would  pay  their  rent  at  all  cos 
Paying  rent  with  the  money  they  obtained  : 
labour,  and  getting  the  necessaries  of  life  from  f 
shop  on  credit,  52121-5.— They  did  not  actually  fa. 
tow  from  the  shop-keepers,  52123. 


Effect  of  the  Lace  Schools  on  Emigration. 

The  lace  schools  established  by  the  Board  had  done 
good  work,  and  witness  thought  great  benefit  would 
accrue  from  the  establishment  of  permanent  schools 
at  Oughterard,  Killannin,  Comamona,  Clonbur, 
Cloughbrock,  Maam,  Leenane,  Shanaforabane,  or 
similar  places,  52160. — Some  girls  were  keeping 
house  for  relatives  and  earning  a pound  a week  at 
lacei-making  besides ; there  should  be  lace  schools 
wherever  a closs  of  thirty  or  forty  girls  could  be 
collected,  52163. — Witness  remembered  that  a year 
or  two  ago  it  was  not  easy  to  sell  lace,  52165. — And 
that  all  the  schools  had  to  be  shut  down  for  a time, 
52166. — The  number  of  schools  established  must  bear 
some  relation  to  the  demand  for  lace,  52164,  52167. — 
Witness  used  lace  as  an  example,  and  advocated 
schools  for  varied  cottage  industries,  52166-8— Wit- 
ness thought  schools  and  money  earned  by  cottage 
industries  discouraged  emigration,  52170-2. — Some 
girls  working  at  cottage  industries  earned  more  than 
emigrants  saved  while  in  America,  52169. — And  lived 
more  comfortably  at  home  than  they  would  in 
America,  52172. — Witness’s  experience  of  this  did  not 
extend  beyond  Connemara,  52173-4. 


Shop-keepers  as  Members  of  Parish  Committee! 

Witness  thought  Parish  Committees,  did  good,  bt 
he.  grants  were  too  small,  and  often  the  persor 
taking  charge  of  them,  took  no  real  interest,  52121.- 
it  the  priest  did  not  interest  himself  .in  the  maftei 
soixs  Committee  was  generally  a failure 

52160.— Shop-keepers  were  debarred  bv  a rul 
of  thq  Congested  Districts  Board  from  acting  a 
Parish  Committees,  52126,— In  witness’s  opinio 


Potato  Spraying. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  done  good 
where  they  had  assisted  the  people  in  .getting  seed 
oats,  seed  potatoes,  spraying  machines,  and  spraying 
material  at  cost  price,  but  should  extend  their  opera- 
tion^ to  the  whole  union,  as  the  agricultural  in- 
structors who  went  round  could  only  supply,  these 
things  to  .persons  who  paid  cash  down,  and  -this 
debarred  the  most  ..necessitous  from  obtaining  them. 
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52174. — Pay  men  t might  be  deferred,  as  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  seed  potatoes  by  the  unions,  52175. — 
Witness  thought  it  would  be  better  if  the  whole  of 
thi3  work  were  undertaken  by  Local  Parish  Com- 
mittees, 52176-7.— Witness  had  not  met  with  more 
than  one  person  in  ten  who  disbelieved  in  spraying, 
52178. — But  some  persons  could  not,  or  would 
not,  spray  unless  they  could  obtain  the 
materials  on  credit,  52179-80. — Also  some  persons 
put  on  the  spraying  material  with  a brush,  which 
was  better  than  nothing,  but  not  nearly  so  effective, 
52181-3.— It  was  a waste  of  good  material,  52814.— 
There  was  now  a guarantee  with  every  parcel  of 
spraying  material ; the  stuff  given  away  by  the 
Agricultural  Instructor  was  genuine,  and  a heavy 
penalty  was  incurred  if  the  material,  on  analysis, 
was  found  to  be  bad,  52185. — There  was  a new  Act 
to  this  effect,  under  which  Government  undertook 
inspection  of  materials.  52187. — Witness  was  nearly 
certain  that  this  Act  applied  to  Ireland, 
and  had  known  samples  sent  away  for  analysis. 
52187.— The  Government  inspectors  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  penetrate  everywhere,  and 
it  would  be  "better  that  there  should  be  a 
general  inspection  of  materials  offered  for  sale, 
52192. — The  inspectors  of  the  Department  now  took 
samples,  and  the  Department  or  the  Public  Analyst 
would  examine  it  free  of  charge ; some  of  the  poor 
holders  knew  that  they  could  prosecute  if  supplied 
with  bad  materials.  52191. — Shopkeepers  sometimes 
kept  spraying  machines,  and  lent  them  to  their 
customers,  52188. — But  though  a good  system,  it  was 
difficult  to  induce  shopkeepers  to  adopt  it,  52189. — 
And  there  was  a danger  that  it  would  not  reach  the 
poorest  people,  since  a shopkeeper  would  prefer  to 
give  it  to  his  best  customer.  52190. — If  the  material 
were  bad  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  trader,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  mix  it  himself,  52192. — Local  shop- 
keepers at  one  time  made  the  mixture,  but  it  was 
now  sold  cheaper  by  the1  Department's  officers,  who 
got  it  carriage  paid,  and  no  one  came  to  the  shop- 
keeper but  those  who  bad  not  ordered  in  time,  or 
were  unable  to  pay,  52198. 

Distribution  of  Grass  Lands,  and  Migration  of 
Groups  of  Congests. 

Witness  thought  that  the  proper  way  to  meet  the 
question  of  congestion  was  by  the  compulsory  purchase, 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  Congested  Districts 
Board,  of  the  whole  of  Connaught,  52195,  52200. — 
The  land  should  be  distributed  first  to  persons  living 
near  the  rich  grazing  farms,  52195,  52201. — Who  had 
at  present  uneconomic  holdings,  52202. — Relieving 
congestion  and  making  existing  holdings  economic 
before  considering  farmers’  sons  and  other  people, 
52203-4. — The  people  along  the  seashore  were  capable 
of  migration,  being  exceedingly  hardy  and  indus- 
trious, 52025,  52209. — They  now  could  make  a living 
out  of  a piece  of  land,  when  one  was  obtainable, 
and  would  not  be  long  in  acquiring  farming  ex- 
perience, 52206. — It  would  not  take  generations  to 
teach  them  farming ; if  they  were  migrated  to  Ros- 
common they  would  learn  quickly,  52208. — And 
would  grow  when  there  the  same  crops  in  the  same  way 
as  at  present,  but  on  a larger  scale,  and  more  profit- 
ably, because  on  better  land,  52210-2. — Agricultural 
instructors  should  be  sent  with  migrants  to  teach 
thefti  modern  methods,  and  they  would  soon  learn 
there,  52213,  52231.— Houses  should  be  built  for 
mi '’rants.  52215. — And  they  should  be  supplied  with 
stock  by  means  of  cheap  loans,  52215-7. — The 
migrants  might  be  able  to  raise  a little  capital  them- 
selves, 52218. — And  their  friends  in  America  might, 
in  some  cases,  provide  them  with  the  little  capital 
necessary  to  settle  them  in  grazing  farms  in  Galway 
or  Roscommon.  52219-22. — Nearly  all  tenants  in  the 
union  had  a little  stock,  with  the  exception  of  those 
along  the  se-acoast,  at  Rossmuck  and  Lettermore, 
where  thev  had  neither  cows  or  sheep,  52223.— In 
these  districts  the  children,  after  they  weTe  weaned, 
had  no  milk  but  drank  black  tea,  52224,  52225. — The 
people  there  in  some  cases  had  no  milk,  and  did 
not  eat  meat  once  in  five  years,  52226. — Migrants 
to  the  same  district  should  all  come  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  52195-6,  52228-9.— As  they  would  pro- 
• tect  each  other  and  be  company  for  each  other, 
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52197-8. — They  would  not  quarrel  with  their  earlier 
settled  neighbours,  as  there  would  be  plenty  of  land, 
52196. — And  by  degrees  they  would  mix  with  the  other 
people  and  set.le  down,  52196. — These  migrants  should 
be  relatives  and  connections,  or  at  all  events,  neigh- 
bours, in  groups  of  forty,  fifty,  or  one  hun- 
dred families,  52195,  52229. — But  they  should  be 
selected,  those  being  chosen  who  were  strong  to 
labour,  52232-4. — They  should  not  only  be  the 
strongest  for  labour,  but  the  most  industrious  of  the 
congests,  52235. — A whole  district  ishould  not  be 
cleared  by  migrating  its  inhabitants,  52230-1. — 
Migration  must  be  carried  out  on  a broad  basis,  for 
the  land  in  Oughterard  Union  was  quite  inadequate 
to  provide  anything  like  an  economic  holding  to  each 
family  under  any  system  of  re-adjustment ; if  the 
union  were  divided  into  £10  holdings,  and  a holding, 
given  to  each  family,  more  than  half  the  population, 
i.680  families,  or  8,400  persons  must  be  removed, 
which  witness  considered  difficult  and  undesirable, 
as  the  families  would  be  unwilling  to  migrate,  and 
their  reception  would  be  unfavourable ; therefore 
witness  would  resort  to  a wholesale  migration  of 
groups,  52194-5. 

Fishing  Industry— Sea  Fisheries. 

By  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  would  be  materially  improved 
— a pier  should  be  built  at  Trabone,  where  the  land- 
ing place  was  both  dangerous  and  comparatively 
useless ; the  people  of  Trabone  were  hardy  and  per- 
sistent fishermen,  dependent  to  a great  extent  on 
fishing  for  their  subsistence,  and  handicapped  by 
want  of  facilities  easily  afforded  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  ; a pier  should  be1  erected  at  Letter - 
mullen,  and  a pier  and  curing  station  at  Kiggaul 
Bay,  when  the  islanders  of  Gorumna  and  Letter- 
mullen  would  fish  in  good  weather,  and  attend  to 
their  farms  when  the  weather  was  rough ; in 
Gorumna,  Crumpaun,  and  Lettermullen  the  fishing 
would,  with  very  little  assistance,  develop  itself, 
52235. — The  Board  had  lost  money  in  building  boats 
and  trying  to  make  a fishery  in  this  district,  but  the 
loss  was  owing  to  the  fishermen  being  alleged  to  go 
to  Arran  and  Roundstone,  and  when  the  weather 
was  rough  remaining  there  for  a week  or  two  at  an 
expense  exceeding  their  earnings ; thi9  would  be 
obviated  if  piers  were  constructed  for  them,  52235-6. 
— The  Board  should  supply  five  modem  fishing 
boats,  and  two  competent  instructors  to  send 
out  with  them  to  teach  the  most  approved 
methods  of  fishing,  curing,  net-mending,  &c.  ; the 
boats  could  be  employed  all  the  year  round  with  the 
spring  mackerel  fishing,  summer  and  autumn  herring 
fishing,  and  conger  fishing  in  winter,  52235. — If 
there  were  good  harbour  accommodation  the  men 
would  turn  out  steady  and  good  fishermen,  52239. — 
Witness  did  not  wish  them  to  live  entirely  on  fish- 
ing, as  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  their  farms, 
52239-41. — To  succeed  in  fishing  they  must  be  fisher- 
men, and  follow  the  fish  wherever  they  went,  52240, 
52242. — In  time  these  men  would  get  into  the  way  of 
following  the  fish.  52243. — Witness  aimed  at  the 
initial  process.  52244. — If  the  fishermen  were  said  to 
have  given  up  fishing  for  turf-cutting  there  was  none 
in  Lettermore.  and  the  turf  at  Gorumna  was  nearly 
exhausted.  52237. — The  turf  by  the  seaside  would 
employ  only  a few,  52238. 

Tnxand  Fisheries. 

The  Board  should  develop  the  fisheries  in  Lough 
Corrib ; the  fishery,  its  outlets,  and  its  tributaries 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (if 
necessary  compulsorily) ; the  owner,  Mr.  Halkett, 
should  be  expropriated,  as  he  was  not  treating  the 
fishery  fairly  by  holding  the  fish  back  at  Galway  ; 
a hatchery  for  white  trout  should  be  established,  and 
the  lake  thrown  open  for  free  fishing,  with  a nominal 
fee  to  defray  working  expenses ; in  this  way,  Lough 
Corrib  would  attract  thousands  of  anglers,  and  would 
become  in  a few  years  the  best  free  fishing  in  Europe  ; 
thousands  of  boatmen,  oar-drivers,  and  fishermen 
would  be  employed  ; hotel  accommodation  occupied, 
and  money  put  into  circulation  in  the  district  which 
was  now  spent  elsewhere,  52273. — Witness  considered 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  game  and  fish  as 
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very  important  in  the  national  interests  of  Ireland, 
52274-5,  52278. — The  Congested  Districts  Board  gave  a 
small  grant  of  perhaps  £20  to  improve  Lough  Corrib, 
with  the  result  that  about  £10,000  was  spent  in  the 
vicinity  last  year  by  tourists,  52276. — It  was  almost 
as  much  a duty  of  the  Board  to  improve  inland  as 
sea  fisheries,  52278.— And  if  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  to  develop  the  fishing  in  Lough  Corrib, 
it  might  bring  thousands  of  pounds  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 52278. 

Horse-breeding  and  Cattle. 

The  Board  had  improved  the  breeds  of  cattle  in 
the  union,  but  had  done  irreparable  harm  to  the 
breed  of  Connemara  ponies  by  the  introduction  of 
worthless  hackney  stallions,  52160-1. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  take  immediate  action 
to  preserve  and  revive  that  valuable  breed  of  ponies, 
which  would  otherwise  become  extinct,  52160-3. 

Mixes  axd  Mixer als. 

The  union  was  very  rich  in  minerals,  particularly 
the  division  of  Curr,  Letterfoe,  Crumpaun,  Cong, 
and  Kilcummin,  and  Oughterard,  and  under  the  care 
of  Government  and  with  modern  machinery  and 
appliances,  ihese  might  be  worked  so  as  to  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  persons ; the  Board,  after 
acquiring  these  estates,  should  hand  them  over  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  should  be 
compelled  to  test  them,  the  profits  on  minerals  going 
to  the  reduction  of  premiums  on  the  estate,  52244. — 

. When  an  estate  was  sold  now,  the  mineral  rights 
were  reserved  to  the  Land  Commission,  52245. — A 
mine  was  being  tested  near  to  Maam,  where  witness 
lived,  52118,  52245. — This  was  being  done  by  pros- 
pectors under  a Mr.  Bacon ; it  was  said  to  be  rich  in 
lead  and  silver,  and  there  were  other  mines  in  the 
county,  52246. 

Afforestation'. 

In  the  union  were  thousands  of  acres  of  bog 
and  worthless  mountain  land,  which  would  in  time 
. become  profitable,  if  planted  with  timber ; profits 
in  this  case  also  should  go  to  reduce  premiums, 

. 52246. 

Roads — Maumeen-road  and  Dcnmaxus  Pass  axd 
THE  ClOOSH-BOAD. 

The  Board  should  without  delay  finish  the  roads 
and  bridges,  which  were  useless  in  their  present 
state1,  and  would  be  of  benefit  to  populous  centres 
sf  finished,  besides  giving  much-needed  employment 
in  their  construction ; the  Maumeen-road,  between 
Maam  and  Recess,  was  unfinished,  and  would  mean 
a short  cut  of  eight  miles  to  persons  going  from 

• Mayo  to  Clifden,  Roundstone,  Cashel,  Cama,  &c., 
and  consequently  improve  the  fairs  and  markets  in 

. that  district,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  store  cattle 
reared  m Connemara  was  bought  by  farmers  from 
Mayo,  52246. — This  was  a new  road  begun  by  the 
Board  and  the  Clifden  District  Council,  52246.— 
.Each  of  which  contributed  £300  during  the  last 
cmcn^aiS| '52253,  52248-9.— It  was  now  abandoned, 
i v!’1, — . 0 undertaking  to  finish  it  was  given  bv 

• the 'Council  or  any  other  body,  52252.— About  a third 
of  the  road  was  built,  52256.— That  was  two  miles  on 
the  Recess  side,  52246,  52248.-The  part  from  Curr 
to  Denyveetamaama  was  unfinished,  52246.— And 
most  of  the  unfinished  part  was  in  Oughterard 

•i LK  and  ^remainder  in  Clifden  Union ; 
t ’^heJ  “ni0+?  M finish  ^ without  further  assist- 
. ^9fro"  the  B°ard,  because  the  rates  were  high, 

a is  6 poor-rate  was  3S.  2 d.  on  land,  52258 -9. 
°L5*'  4'f  V Gildings,  52260.— Witness 
thought  3*.  2d.  on  land  very  high,  52261-2.— It  was 
A MrJS*  ye5F*  but  never  Wore  since  the 

• J18.9?'  52263. — The  second  road  which  ought 
to  be  finished  was  Dunmanus  Pass,  between  the 

°f  Carraroe,  and  Spiddal, 

52264. — This  road  involved  a bridge  over  the  estuary, 
52264-5.— Which  would  save  going  round  many  hours 
by  Scrule  ; the  road  had  been  brought  by  the  Board 
to  the  estuary,  but  it  was  useless  until  the  bridge 
i was  built,  when  it  would  he  of  enormous  advantage 
. to.  persons  attending  fairs  and  markets,  and  to 
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priests  and  doctors,  and  would  save  much  pain  and 
suffering,  52264. — The  Cloosh-road  was  begun  before 
witness’s  time,  and  never  finished  ; it  was  begun  for 
relief  purposes,  and  about  three  or  four  miles  in 
the  centre  were  left  unfinished,  while  the  ends  from 
Oughterard  at  one  end,  and  Costello  at  the  other, 
were  finished  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
Leenane,  52265-6. — Witness  knew  about  the  roads  in 
the  Leenane  district ; there  was  an  old  road  from 
Leenane  to  Recces,  which  would  considerably  shorten 
the  distancet  52271-2.— Ballinakill  was  in  Clifden 
Union,  as  also  were  Letterfrack  and  Barnanockhaan, 
52268-70. — The  £300  given  by  the  Board  towards  the 
Maumeen-road,  52249,  52253,  was  not  wasted,  as  it 
served  people  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  52258-9. — Con- 
siderable period  at  the  work,  52300. — The  County 
Council  did  not  differ  much  from  one  three  year 
period  to  another,  52298. — And  if  a man  was  nomi- 
nated from  outside  the  Council  by  one  County 
Council  its  successor  would  be  likely  to  nominate  him 
again,  unless  he  were  incompetent,  52299. — There 
would  not  be  much  danger  of  want  of  continuity  of 
policy  from  this  source,  52284. — It  was  necessary  to 
have  men  acquainted  with  the  various  localities, 
52282,  and  the  tendency  for  local  representatives  to 
lay  too  much  stress  on  local  needs,  and  neglect  broad 
issues  would  be  balanced  by  other  members  of  the 
Board,  52281. — A local  representative  could  not 
domineer  over  the  Board,  or  act  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority,  52283. 

Constitution  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

Witness  thought  the  Board  was  not  representative 
enough,  but  that  it  should  include  representatives 
of  counties,  at  least  one  representative  from  every 
congested  county  appointed  by  the  County  Council, 
52279. — These  representatives  should  be  elected  for 
three  years,  the  same  term  as  the  County  Council, 
52280,  52285. — If  he  were  superseded  just  as  he 
began  to  learn  his  work,  the  plan  would  not  tend  to 
efficiency,  but  three  years  was  a good  time,  and 
experienced  members  of  the  Board  would  give  the 
county  representative  assistance,  52287.— The.  present 
members  would  have  more  experience,  52288. — Wit- 
ness would  have  no  objection  to  the  county  repre- 
sentative retaining  his  position  for  six  years,  so 
that  if  he  lost  his  seat  on  the  Council  he  might  re- 
main a member,  52289.— And  a Council  might  nomi- 
nate and  elect  a member  from  outside  its  own  body, 
52290,  52292. — The  man  thus  sent  by  the  County 
Council  from  outside  should  only  sit  for  three  years, 
as  he  could  be  returned  again  'if  competent,  52284, 
52294. — His  competency  would  not  be  necessarily 
judged  by  the  amount  of  money  he  obtained  for  his 
district,  52295-7. — He  would  be  judged  by  how  he 
discharged  his  duties,  52295. — The  other  members  of 
the  Board  would  not  allow  him  to  do  jobs,  52297. — 
There  was  an  advantage  in  leaving  a man  for  a. 
considerable  period  at  the  work,  52299. 
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See  pp.  12-8. 

Improvements  bt  the  Board. 

Witness  now  resided  in  Clare  Island,  but  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  Leenane  district,  and  had 
served  in  nine  parishes  along  the  coast  in  the  diocese 
of  Tuam,  from  Spiddal  to  Achill,  52302. — He  had 
been  a priest  thirty-seven  years,  and  all  that  time 
had  worked  in  congested  districts,  52384. — Witness 
would  give  evidence  as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
people  during  his  knowledge  of  them,  much  of  this 
being  due  to  the'  action  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board ; the  Board  would  have  justified  its  existence 
if  it  had  done  no  more  than  its  work  in  Arran  ; 
the  Board  had  improved  fishing,  live  stock,  cottage 
industries,  and  had  benefited  the  people  through  its 
Parish  Committees,  and  had  done  many  useful 
engineering  works,  52302. 

Galloway  Cattle. 

The  introduction  of  Galloway  cattle  by  the  Board 
had  been  of  great  benefit,  the  stock  being  quickly 
saleable  at  a good  price,  52306. 
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Lace-making,  Carpet-making,  Sewing,  &c. 

The  lace-making  classes  had  been  a success,  the 
girls  in  one  valley  having  earned  £1,008  in  six 
months ; this  was  between  Leenane  and  Partry,  in 
the  Maamtrasna  district ; witness  had  seen  the  ac- 
counts of  the  lace  school  at  Killiteen,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  money  earned ; few 
girls  would  now  leave  that  valley  to  go  to  America, 
or  to  go  to  service  (though  servants  were  abundant 
ten  or  fifteen  years  previously),  as  they  were  now 
profitably  employed,  52306-7. — Witness  was  aware  of 
the1  danger  of  teaching  all  the  girls  the  same  in- 
dustry, especially  if  it  were  one  dependent  on 
fashion,  and  thought  the  industry  should  be  varied, 
as  at  Gorumna  Island  and  Carraroe,  where  there 
was  carpet-making  and  curtain-making,  52307. — 
Mrs.  Wanklyn,  a lady  living  in  the  district,  had 
suggested  the  teaching  of  fine  sewing  and  making  of 
underclothing  in  some  districts  instead  of  lace ; this 
was  not  sufficiently  fine  as  supplied  in  Ireland,  and 
was  got  from  Paris ; witness  suggested  that  the 
Board  should,  in  some  places,  substitute  this  for 
lace-making,  52307-11.  52313.— Mr.  Walker  was 

quite  competent  to  deal  with  these  matters,  52312. 

Weaving. 

Weaving  was  a very  useful  industry  in  the  dis- 
trict, giving  a good  deal  of  employment ; it  was 
started  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  twenty  years  previously, 
and  managed  by  Mr.  M'Keown ; this  employed 
persons  in  spinning  and  carding,  as  well  as  weaving, 
52347. — The  Board  had  done  a good  deal  in  sending 
instructors  to  teach  people  how  to  weave,  and  im- 
proving the  patterns,  and  they  also  sent  an  instructor 
in  dyeing,  52348,  52360. — Mr.  M'Keown  gave  a 
satisfactory  price  for  the  weft  and  warp  brought  in, 
52349. — It  would  be  useful  to  have  a trade-mark  for 
the  tweed,  52351-2. — Since  the  Leenane  tweed  was 
of  good  quality  and  a good  pattern,  and  a great 
deal  was  sold,  52352. — The  demand  and  the  price 
would  be  improved  by  the  employment  of  a trade- 
mark, 52353. — The  wool  was  chiefly  spun  in  the 
cottages,  but  some  of  it  in  the  hotel  yard,  52350. — 
The  weavers  worked  at  present  at  looms  in  their  own 
houses,  52354-5. — This  worked  very  well,  as  the 
weavers  were  agriculturists  also,  and  if  the  looms 
were  all  together,  and  away  from  their  homes,  they 
would  have  to  spend  the  whole  day  weaving,  52363. — 
But  in  places  like  Glamagimlagli,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  Board  built  a shed  which  would 
hold  five  or  six  looms ; the  looms  now  almost  filled 
the  houses,  52365-6. — There  was  no  advantage  in 
having  one  loom-shed  for  the  whole  parish,  52366. — 
The  looms  now  used  were  an  improvement  on  the 
looms  used  when  witness  was  a boy,  52356,  52358. — 
"Which  was  propelled  directly  by  the  hand,  whereas 
an  the  present  ones  the  shuttle  was  propelled  by  a 
string,  52357-8. — The  improvement  in  looms  was  no:, 
due  to  the  Board,  52360. — Lady  Dudley  had  helped 
some  men  to  get  better  looms,  52359.— An  instructress 
had  been  sent  down  to  teach  dyeing,  and  witness 
wished  to  send  the  boys  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
classes  at  school  every  day  for  an  hour's  instruction  ; 
he  applied  to  the  National  Board  for  permission. 
52360. — Which  came  when  the  instructor  had  left 
the  neighbourhood  for  three  weeks,  52360-1.— Wit- 
ness let  the  boys  go  without  permission  ; he  thought 
it  reasonable  to  let  the  boys  go  for  this  purpose, 
or  the  girls  for  cooking  and  laundry  classes,  52362. 

Cookery. 

Mr.  Walker  sent  down  an  instructress  in  cookery 
under  the  Board  who  was  four  months  at  Corna- 
mona,  and  was  now  spending  four  months  at  Clon- 
bur ; she  had  a good  class  of  girls  when  she  was  in 
the  Leenane  district;  in  Clonbur  the  priest  was 
working  hard  to  interest  the  girls  in  it,  as  Father 
Cullen  had  done  at  Comamona,  52327.— The  girls 
benefited  by  the  instruction,  52327. — The  girls 
attending  the  class  could  do  well  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  52339.— The  instructress  was  a qualified  in- 
structress in  domestic  science,  52335. — She  was  in 
the  district  from  December  to  April,  52327,  52337, 
52344.— She  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  and  taught  in 
the  Board’s  house  near  the  chapel,  52337,  52335.— She 
cooked  vegetables  in  the  presence  of  the  girls,  which 
they  ate,  52342-3.— Witness  had  had  only  two  or 
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three  months  to  see'  the  result  of  the  instruction,  and 
the  vegetables  had  been  growing  since  then,  52346. — 
But  he  had  no  doubt  that  now  the  produce  was 
coming  in,  the  lectures  would  no  doubt  show  the  girls 
how  to  cook  the  vegetables  properly,  52328,  52340. — 
The  girls  had  taken  an  interest  in  plain  vegetable 
cookery,  52328. — The  house  used  by  the  Board  for 
classes  was  built  by  the  help  of  Board  for  a lace 
school,  and  was  very  useful ; it  was  arranged  for  by 
Mr.  Long,  who  was  in  the  district  when  he  was 
Chief  Secretary,  and  the  Board  had  granted  £200  for 
the  house,  52347. 


Gardening. 

Witness  thought  the  people  should  be  taught  how  to 
cultivate  the  common  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  with 
tlie  object  of  varying  their  food,  depending  on  something 
less  precarious  than  the  potato,  and  presenting  their 
contracting  debts  to  the  shopkeeper  ; witness  in  this 
and  other  parishes  had  collected  a small  fund  and 
had  distributed  parcels  of  vegetable  seeds  to  150 
tenants  out  of  the  240  householders  in  his  district, 
52326. — He  had  six  kinds  of  vegetables,  52326, 
52332. — Parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  Swede  turnips,  and 
summer  and  winter  cabbage ; after  Mass  on  Sundays 
he  lectured  with  blackboard  diagrams  at  the  National 
school  on  the  natural  history  of  these  seeds,  and  the 
mode  of  cultivating  them,  and  on  the  advantages 
of  variety  in  food ; they  took  little  interest  the 
first  year,  but  more  the  second  and  a great  deal  the 
third ; witness  also  cultivated  his  own  gardens  in  a 
way  possible  to  any  poor  man,  53326. — This  was  as  an 
•exhibition  plot,  52326,  52331. — And  people  took  much 
interest  in  observing  his  gardens ; this  year  he  had 
obtained  a teacher  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  lectured  at  the  National  schools,  and  also 
went  from  village  to  village  teaching ; this  lecturer 
went  from  holding  to  holding  with  the  village  boys, 
inspecting  the  vegetables  as  they  went  home  ; wit- 
ness distributed  the  seeds,  and  the  boys  sowed  them, 
•52326. — The  instructor  brought  people  to  witness's 
garden,  and  to  the  farms  of  those  who  had  had  the 
:seeds,  52333. — In  this  way  witness  tried  to  be  a 
practioal  instructor  in  agriculture.  52334. — Witness 
thought  that  if  this  method  were  more  general  people 
would  take  an  interest  in  vegetable  culture,  52326. — 
And  having  once  acquired  the  taste  would  continue 
to  grow  them,  52338-9. — Witness  had  distributed 
seeds  for  two  years,  52331. — The  advice  of  witness 
and  the  instructress  in  cookery  had  been  taken  as  to 
attending  to  the  seeds  and  vegetable  plots,  and  wit- 
ness thought  that  soon  the  people  would  sow  veget- 
able seeds  even  if  they  were  not  obtained  gratis, 
52340. 


Improvements  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  had  done  well  in  its  engineering  works 
as,  for  example,  the  pier  at  Amm,  and  the  bridges 
leading  to  the  islands  of  Gorumna  and  Lettermore, 
which  were  a great  benefit  to  the  people,  52313. — 
The  Board  had  found  Arran  in  an  impoverished 
condition  and  had  raised  the  islands  to  comparative 
wealth  by  the  improvement  of  the  fishing  industry, 
52304. — Witness  used  to  help  Mr.  Micks  and  Mr. 
Green,  52305. — So  far  as  his  experience  went,  the 
Board  had  done  well  in  Achill  and  Arran,  and  else- 
where, 52306. 


Parish  Committees. 

On  Clare  island  witness  intended  to  forward  the 
work  of  the  Parish  Committees,  but  in  Spiddal  and 
the  district  he  had  not  worked  with  them,  thinking 
that  their  energies  were  misapplied  to  districts  not 
yet  ready  for  such  work ; the  land  was  not  yfct 
striped,  52302. — It  was  in  rundale,  so  that  out- 
houses and  stables  if  built  would  be  placed  too  near 
the  dwelling-houses,  or  close  on  land  belonging  to 
other  tenants,  52302-3. — So,  until  the  rundale  '/as 
abolished,  and  the  land  re-striped,  the  work  of  pro- 
viding holdings  and  removing  manure  heaps  could 
not  proceed ; it  was  objectionable  to  build  stables 
and  outhouses  as  a continuation  to  dwelling-houses 
which  was  done  by  the  Board  in  Clare  Island  when 
they  had  not  much  experience ; this  had  been  avoided 
by  the  Board  in  other  localities ; in  Clare  Island 
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FLATLEY,  Rev.  JOHN — continued. 

a,9o  the  houses  were  thatched,  which  was  un- 
economical, as  the  straw  could  have  been  put  to 
more  profitable  use  ; elsewhere  the  Board  had  used 
slatc-s  or  corrugated  iron  for  roofs,  50234. 

Sanitary  Matters. 

When  witness  was  stationed  at  Spiddal,  he  at- 
tended within  six  months  sixty  cases  of  typhus 
fever,  and  himself  superintended  their  removal  to 
<»alway  hospital ; the  sanitary  conditions  round 
bpiddal  were  shocking ; witness  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Board  to  send  down  a committee  of  inspectors  to 
consider  about  buying  some  estates  between  Spiddal 
and  Costello  Bridge,  52366. — He  had  met  with  much 
opposition  to  this,  and  thought  it  well  to  inquire 
whence  the  opposition  came;  Father  O’Hara  had 
informed  witness  that  neither  he  nor  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury could  go  to  Spiddal  for  some  time,  and  that 
P“P'e  *“fre,  were  anxious  to  defer  the  inspection, 
52366.  The  land  had  not  been  bought,  and  the  fever 
remained  rampant;  it  was  impossible  to  improve 
the  sanitation  without  purchasing  the  estates,  as  the 
people  were  huddled  together  on  the  land,  52368.— 
There  was  no  place  in  Ireland  where  sanitation  was 
worse  than  at  Spiddal,  52637. 

Lady  Dudley’s  Nursing  Scheme. 

Lady  Dudley’s  nursing  scheme  was  one  of  the  best 
charities  in  Ireland,  and  had  done  excellent  work  ; 
witness  had  had  experience  of  Nurse  Cusack’s  work 
in  Spiddal,  52391.— The  nurses  worked  very  hard, 
and  the  people  everywhere  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  their  kindness,  and  the  improvement  they  had 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  52392. 

Local  Shows. 

Local  shows  should  be  extended  to  congested  dis- 
tricts, but  had  one  drawback,  they  were  not  worked 


FLATLEY”,  Rev.  JOHN — continued. 

The  Lucan  and  King  Estate— Ill-advised  Action 
of  the  Board. 

Witness  thought  the  Board  had  been  unwise  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Lucan  and  King  Estate,  on 
the  north  side  of  Killary  inlet,  52313-4.— Though  it 
was.  the  fault,  not  of  the  Board  itself  but  of  it's 
officials ; the  Board  had  purchased  6,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  congestion,  52313-4. 
—In  the  village  of  Glanaghgimlagh,  where  fifty  or 
fifty-five  tenants  occupied  land  valued  at  £42  5s. 
and  where  the  congestion  was  so  great  that  the  King 
and  Queen  had  been  taken  to  see  it;  these  6,000 
acres,  if  divided  among  the  tenants,  would  have 
given  them  100  to  120  acres  each,  52313.— But  the 
Board  sold  580  acres  of  the  best  grazing  land 
to  a grazier,  a Mr.  Joyce,  52314-5.— Who  already  held' 
farms  in  Galway  and  Mayo, 
52314,  52316. — This  land  should  have  been  kept  to 
relieve  congestion,  52313-5.— Mr.  Jovce  (the  grazier) 
had  deceived  the  officials  of  the  Board,  and  had  also 
told  the  bishop  that  he  had  only  two  farms  instead  of 
fourteen  ; and  it  was  said  that  he  influenced  the 
bishop  by  stating  also  that  ho  was  about  to  make 
ms  son  a priest  and  his  daughters  nuns ; the 
bishop  had  written  asking  witness  to  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  Joyce,  52316.— Witness  was  told  bv 
Alr.  Vereker,  the  land  inspector  of  the  Board,  that 
counsel  s opinion  had  been  taken  by  the  Board  as 
to  whether  they  could  withdraw  from  their  agree- 
ment with  Jovce,  which  they  had  entered  into  in 
consequence  of  misrepresentation ; the  opinion  of 
counsel  was  that  the  Board  could  not  withdraw, 
and  the  inspector  recommended  witness  to  give  up 
his  opposition ; witness  then  wrote  to  the  Board 
offering  to  supply  them  with  evidence  which  would 
warrant  them  in  a withdrawal,  but  his  offer  was 
refused,  52317.— Witness  thought  it  was  an  evidence 
of  bad  faith  m some  quarter,  that  the  agent  who 
arranged  the  sale  had  orders  to  maintain  secrecy 
until  the  matter  was  carried  through,  52315-6.— And 


honestly,  52392. — They  were  started  by  one  or  two  this  official  begged  witness  to  do  his  utmost  to  upset 

her®°?s  "’bo  wished  to  benefit  by  the  funds,  52395.—  the  arrangement ; the  official  had  also  informed  his 


And  it  took  nine  or  ten  honest  men  on  fhe  committee 
all  their  time  to  watch  the  rogues.  52392. — One  rogue 
would  spoil  the  whole  of  it,  52394.— Witness  had 
had  great  opposition  to  his  suggestion  that  cottage 
industries  should  be  awarded  a prize,  52395.— Be- 
cause this  prize  was  taken  away  from  a subject  in 
which  dishonest  committee  men  had  taken  £11  in 
prizes  without  paying  their  entrance  fees  at  the 
previous  show ; one  of  these  men  had  consequently 
reduced  his  subscription  b.v  half,  and  deferred  the 
payment  of  it ; he  had  made  £7  that  year  ; the  show 
had  been  started  as  a swindle,  and  was  suppressed 
with  the  goodwill  of  all  honest  men,  52397. 


superiors  that  he  would  not  again  act  in  this  i 
ner,  52316. — Mr.  Joyce  also  held  a narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  land  in  question  and  the  sea,  be- 
tween Bundorrha  and  Letterass,  52319.— Bundorrha 
was  not  scheduled,  being  almost  entirely  uninhabited, 
but  was  as  poor  as  any  village  in  Connemara  or 
Mayo  ; this  was  an  instance  of  the  curious  working 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Act,  52320.— This  strip 
of  land  should  have  been  acquired  and  distributed 
in  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  land  further  up  the 
harbour,  52319,  52324. — Since  seaweed  could  be  ob- 
tained on  the  shore,  52319,  52324.— Some  of  the 
houses  of  tenants  who  had.  left  the  upper  reaches 
could  have  been  built  there,  and  some  outside  it,- 
Improper  Turf-cutting  52325. — Witness  did  not  know  . whether  the  Board 

T„  r-t  T i i , , ‘ bad  made  any  attempt  to  purchase  this  strip, 

n Clare  Island  a bad  practice  prevailed  of  cutting  52326. — It  was  an  instance  where  compulsory  pur- 

wnat  was  known  as  “ scraw  sods”  instead  of  turf,  chase  would  ’ ’ * ’ — — - 

and  thereby  destroying  good  pasture,  as  had  been 


done  in  Gorumna  and  Carraroe,  where  acres  of 
pasture  had  been  cut  away,  leaving  the  bare  rock  ; 
the  practice  had  arisen  in  Clare  Island  on  account 
of  the  peat-bog  being  difficult  of  access,  as  no  road 
had  been  made  to  it ; the  practice  could  be  stopped 
b.V  the  action  of  the  Board,  and  no  steps  could  be 
too  rigorous,  52368.— The  people  would  themselves 
help  to  make  the  road,  52369. — Rynvale  was  not  in 
this  parish,  52370. 

Ballinakill. 

The  people  here  are  very  poor;  witness  had  re- 
ported on  their  condition  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
when  the  Board  was  first  established,  expressing  a 
fear  that  fisheries  and  agriculture  would  not  go  well 
together  ^subsequent  experience  in  Arran  had  shown 


■base  would  have  been  useful,  52319,  52325.— With 
regard  to  the  land  actually  distributed  to  congests 
from  Glanaghgimlagh,  too  much  was  given  to  each 
tenant,  the  average  being  between  350  and  400  acres, 
which  was  so  much  that  they  were  unable  to  stock 
the  land,  and  had  let  some  of  it  as  grazing  to  Mr. 
Joyce;  tenants  had  applied  for  a loan  to  enable 
them  to  stock  the  lands,  but  the  first  application 
for  £30  was  refused ; then  £10  each  was  granted  to 
them,  and  now,  witness  believed,  £30  was 

lent  to  one,  if  not  to  each  of  them ; if 
each  tenant  had  had  150  or  100  acres,  52317. — 
And  there  would  have  been  100  acres  each 
for  sheep  grazing,  which  could  have  been  held  in 
commonage,  52317,  52319. — And  would  have  made 
them  independent,  but  instead  of  this  the  Board  had 
only  relieved  six  tenants  from  Glanaghgimlagh  ; Mr., 
Edmonds  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
tillage ^ to  supply  all  the  congests  from  Glanagh- 


^herii  toere^were^to  dthd?  & dfal  °f  b^th’  b?,fc  £imlagh.  but  witness  thought  that  there  was  sufficient 
“Sid  m th«r  initial  stage,  and  would  land  suitable  for  tilling,  52317,_The  land  given  to 

md  would  fdL  rt.  r.  : fishermen  solely,  Mr,  Joyce  was  at  an  Engle  of  45  degrees,  End  was 

them*  much' Tb.hlL?hr'SSn-d  ,“f„  '“*‘”8  *"  suited  to  gracing,  though  not  for  building  land;  it 

hands’  of  Ballinakill  was  in  the  should  have  been  given  as  common  grazing  to  the 

whole  hi  I ' d"d  *£“  sh.ou  d te  b0"Sht  as  > tenants,  52317-8.  b 8 e 

whole  by  the  Board  or  Commissioners,  and  distri- 

i ij  a'?.onS  tbe  congests ; under  no  circumstances  Causes  of  Poverty — Ignorance  ; Reliance  on 
should  direct  sales  be  made  to  the  tenants ; an  Agriculture  ; and  the  Credit  System. 

“KVa**  i&syM  be,o“’  - 
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EDMONDS,  Mr.  LESLIE — continued. 


means  of  support ; and  to  agriculture  being  under- 
taken under  unfavourable  conditions ; the  people 
were  not  sufficiently  well  instructed  in  agricultural 
matters,  and  if  they  had  land  would  also  require 
the  services  of  agricultural  instructors ; the  poor 
had  acquired  a habit  of  living  on  credit  and  paying 
exorbitant  prices  for  goods.  52371. — As  an  example 
of  overcharge,  witness  was  asked  to  use  for  the  Mass 
in  a certain  district  vegetable  candles  sold  at  3s.  4d. 
a pound  which  he  had  been  informed  by  Messrs. 
Hayes  and  Finch,  of  Dublin,  could  be  sold  at  a 
good  profit  for  2s.  per  lb.  ; this  illegitimate  profit 
of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  was  an  indication  of  the  exorbitant 
prices  paid  by  the  poor  to  gombeen  men,  52372. 
The  credit  system  also  led  to  the  poor  man  becoming 
the  slave  of  the  shopkeeper  in  political  and  local 
government  matters,  which  resulted  in  the  shop- 
keepers’ nominees  being  elected  to  all  public  posi- 
tions to  the  grave  injury  of  the  public,  52371. 

The  Credit  System  and  Shopkeeper  Magistrates. 

Witness  thought  the  credit  system  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  unsuitable  magistrates,  who  favoured 
their  customers  when  upon  the  bench,  and  coached 
witnesses  as  to  their  evidence,  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  treated  with  whiskey  by  litigants  ; and 
in  some  cases  had  put  pressure  upon  medical  wit- 
nesses ; the  advantage  of  being  a magistrate  was 
recognised  by  shopkeepers,  who  canvassed  for  the 
position ; it  was  well  known  that  the  fact  of 

being  a magistrate  gave  a man  an  advantage  over 
his  trade  rivals,  52371. 

TarcK. 

Witness  believed  he  was  the  means  of  having  the 
Truck  Act  extended  to  Ireland  in  1896 ; he  believed 
it  was  not  in  operation  previously,  52376. — And  the 
origin  of  many  shops  in  Connemara  and  Mayo  was 
the  payment  of  his  workmen  by  a contractor  entirely 
in  truck,  52375.— No  man  in  the  building  trade 
could  take  a contract  at  so  low  a price  as  the  man 
who  looked  to  making  his  profit  not  out  of  the  work, 
but  out  of  truck,  52376. 


Barter. 

The  shopkeeper  often  bartered  sugar,  soap,  tea,  and 
other  commodities  against  agricultural  produce  of 
poor  holders  without  any  money  price  being  men- 
tioned, or  any  settled  rate  of  exchange  being  main- 
tained, 52375,  52377-9. — And  sometimes  in  the  same 
way  got  their  cattle,  pigs,  and  small  holdings,  52374. 
— Witness  handed  in  a paper  giving  instances  of  shop- 
keepers seizing  lands  for  debt,  52374,  52388-91  — 
And  was  prepared  to  give  specific  cases  if  necessary. 

Remedy  for  Credit  System. 

It  was  the  struggling  poor  who  suffered  from  the 
credit  system,  52385. — And  improving  the  position  of 
the  small  holder  would  diminish  the  danger  of  in- 
flated credit,  52382. — Men  who  were  better  off  were 
more  wary,  and  did  not  buy  goods  on  credit  to  so 
large  an  extent,  which  tended  to  economy,  52387. — 
If  they  could  have  ready  cash  they  would  live  more 
cheaply,  52387.— Shopkeepers  did  not  actually  lend 
money  to  customers,  52381. 

Disturbances. 

Witness  considered  it  surprising  that  the  country 
was  so  peaceable,  considering  the  injustice  of  many 
decisions  of  magistrates’  courts,  52371. 


EDMONDS,  Mr.  LESLIE.* 

See  pp.  18-9. 

Allotment  of  Land  on  the  Lucan  and  King 
Estates — Complaints,  &c. 

Witness,  acting  under  Mr.  Doran,  had  been 
mainly  responsible  for  reorganising  the  Lucan  and 
Kins  Estates,  52398-9.— He  had  been  on  the  spot, 
and°  carried  out  the  scheme,  52400.— Witness  was 
aware  of  Father  Flatley’s  statement  that  there  had 
been  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Lucan  and  King  estates  owing  to  the  grant  of  a 


large  slice  of  land  to  a grazier  who  was  formerly 
a tenant,  52401-2. — Tobias  ^ Joyce  and  Thomas 
Francis  Joyce  were  in  possession  of  a tract  of  land 
of  3,500  acres  as  joint  tenants,  52403. — The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  bought  the  land,  and  had 
power  to  terminate  these  tenancies,  and  served  the 
tenants  with  notice  to  quit,  52403,  52407-8. — Tobias 
Joyce  lived  on  the  land,  52403. — He  consented 
to  take  a farm  in  Tuam  in  exchange  for  his  interest, 
52403,  52414. — This  he  was  glad  to  do,  wishing  to 
educate  his  children  at  Tuam,  52411. — He  was  given 
180  to  200  statute  acres,  52412. — On  a large  property 
the  Board  had  bought,  and  on  which  it  had  enlarged 
all  the  small  holdings ; the  house,  which  was  too 
good  to  pull  down,  was  left  with  a residue  of  land, 
52413. — But  Thomas  Francis  Joyce  refused  to 
move  in  any  case,  saying  that  he  would  hold  out 
as  long  as  the  law  permitted  of  him,  and  would 
compel  the  Board  to  evict  both  him  and  his  brother, 
and  witness  had  been  informed  by  the  Board’s 
solicitor  that  he  was  to  deal  with  the  tenants 
jointly ; witness  reported  to  Mr.  Doran,  who 
would  put  all  the  facts  before  the  Board,  which 
was  anxious  to  settle  the  matter  at  once,  without 
legal  expenses,  52403,  52409. — Thomas  F.  Joyce  could 
have  resisted  the  notice,  and  the  Board,  even  if  suc- 
cessful, would  have  had  to  pay  three  years’  rent  as 
compensation,  and  also  compensation  for  improvements 
which  might  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  Board, 
52409-10. — There  was  a good  house  on  the  estate  for 
which  some  use  had  to  be  found,  52403,  52409. — 
Thomas  F.  Joyce  paid  £18  for  the  581  acres  of  land 
and  the  house,  52417. — Out  of  the  £80,  which  was 
the  rent  for  the  whole  estate,  52403,  52417. — A 
larger  rent,  relatively,  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  estate,  52415. — Witness  thought  his  arrangement 
a good  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  52416. — And  now, 
if  it  were  to  be  done  again,  he  knew  of  no  better 
way,  unless  the  land  along  the  sea  could  be  acquired 
compulsorily,  52424. — In  which  case  he  would  have 
adopted  Father  Flatley’s  suggestion,  52425. — But  as 
things  were,  he  carried  out  his  instructions  and 
treated  T.  F.  Joyce  with  fairness ; he  might  have 
charged  him  more  if  he  had  known  then  that  F.  F. 
Joyce  was  willing  to  pay  anything  for  the  land,  52415. 
— Tobias  Joyce’s  land  would  have  been  no  use  with- 
out the  strip  of  land  owned  by  T.  F.  Joyce,  52414. — 
Which  was  a narrow  strip  along  the  bog  of  about 
150  acres,  cutting  oS  the  rest  of  the  estate  on  the 
mountain  from  the  sea,  52403. — And  if  only 
Tobias  Joyce’s  land  had  been  taken  there  would  have 
been  too  much  grazing  land  in  proportion  to  the 
tillage,  which  was  very  limited,  52403,  52414. — 
There  was  only  about  fifty  acres  of  tillage  out  of 
the  3,000  acres ; this  was  valued  at  5s.  an  aciv. 
52404. — The  fifty  acres  were  the  only  Ullage  lands 
available  for  the  migrants,  and  were  situated  along 
the  shore,  52405. — This  was  only  enough  for  seven 
or  eight  holdings,  52403. — Mr.  Doran  at  first  thought 
there'  was  enough  for  eight  tenants,  and  after  going 
into  the  matter  eight  were  put  on  ; this  number  the 
tenants  had  agreed  to  when  consulted,  52419. — The 
land  was  valued  by  a skilled  valuer,  constantly 
employed  by  the  Board,  and  witness  prepared  a mup 
of  the  estate ; Mr.  Doran  went  over  the  maps  and 
valuations,  52420. — Each  holder  had  some  tillage  in 
amounts  varying  from  five  to  eleven  acres,  52421, 
52432. — Witness  thought  Father  Flatley  was  right  in 
saying  that  the  tenants  had  holdings  larger  than 
they  could  stock ; they  would  gradually  get  stock, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  was  a good  thing  they  should 
take  in  grazing  if  they  were  paid  for  it ; witness 
had  advised  them  not  to  burden  themselves  with 
loans  at  the  outset-  when  they  were  paying  annuities 
larger  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, but  loans  had  not  been  refused  when  they 
were  asked  for;  he  had  advised  them  to  stock  the 
land  gradually,  52422. — Migrants  generally  had  a 
hard  struggle  for  the  first  two  years,  and  had  to 
take  in  grazing,  but  soon  did  better,  52423. 


Compulsory  Powers. 

If  the  Board  had  had  compulsory  powers,  it  could 
not  have  made  a much  better  settlement  in  this  case, 
as  not  more  than  four  additional  holdings  could 
have  been  put  on  the  land  bought  by  Thomas  F. 
Joyce,  52427. — If  the  land  by  tne  sea  could  have 
been  acquired  compulsorily,  witness  would  have 


* See  also  p.  lxxii. 
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■waited  and  would  not  have  sold  the  500  or  600  acres 
to  Mr.  Joyce,  52429. — It  could  have  been  used  as 
commonage  for  the  holders  on  the  lands  bought  com- 
pulsorily, 52427-8,  52430. — It  would  not  have  been 
too  large  a proportion  of  mountain  land  to  arable 
land,  the  present  holders  having  from  250  to  375 
acres  for  their  share,  and  from  six  to  eleven  statute 
acres  of  tillage,  52431-2. — This  would  have  been  less 
than  the  proportion  obtaining  now.  52434. — It  would 
have  gone  to  four  extra  tenants,  giving  them  150  acres 
each,  or  into  the  common  lot,  52433. — The  object 
of  the  Board  had  been  to  relieve  congestion ; 
there  were  fifty-one  congests,  52435. — And  if  all 
conceivable  powers  had  been  available,  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  acquire  hundreds  of  acres  to 
relieve  eight  congests,  52436. — The  land  was  very 
bad,  52437. — If  they  had  compulsory  powers  they 
could  still  acquire  the  500  acres  sold  to  Mr.  Joyce. 
52427. — Glanagimlagh  must  wait  now  till  the  Board 
had  more  land.  52432. — Land  not  far  away  could  be 
found  easily  if  the  Board  had  compulsory  powers. 
52439-40. — Witness  could  not  say  that-  compulsory 
powers  were  necessary,  52441. — He  had  nothing  to 
•do  with  buying  land,  52442. — But  if  the  Board  owned 
the  land  it  could  make  better  arrangements  however 
the  land  were  acquired,  52444. 


JOYCE,  Mr.  MICHAEL. 

See  pp.  20-1. 

Acreage,  Valuation,  and  Population’  of  Cosh- 
killery Division  of  Clifden  Union. 

Coshkillery  Division  had  an  area  of  15,079  acres, 
the  valuation  of  which  was  £469,  with  a population 
of  465.  There  were  seventy-six  tenants,  thirty-seven 
of  whom  were  valued  under  £2 ; seventeen  under 
£4  ; sixteen  under  £10  ; two  under  £15  ; three  under 
£25 ; one  under  £40.  Nine  tenants,  occupying  the 
principal  parts  of  the  land,  were  non-resident, 
52448-9,  52452-53,  52460-1. 

Land  available  for  Enlargement  of  Holdings.  &c. 

Small  holdings  should  be  made  economic  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  grass 
lands,  c.g.,  those  on  the  road  to  the  Coshkillery 
division ; there  ought  to  be  enough  land  in  the 
■division  available  for  this  purpose ; the  chief  land- 
owners  were  Colonel  Thompson  and  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  while  Lord  Ardilaun  had  some 
property  ; the  land  now  carried  sheep  ; at  one  time  it 
had  been  let  out  on  the  eleven  months’  system  ; part 
of  it,  on  the  north-west  side  by  the  sea,  to  the  back 
of  Kylemore  Castle,  might  be  made  suitable  for  till- 
age if  money  were  expended : Letterfracli  was  not 
in  that  division,  52446-56,  52462-3. 

Grants  for  Reclamation  of  Land  from  Parish 
Committees  Advocated. 

Granted  the  enlargement  of  their  holdings  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  land,  tenants  would  probably 
need  financial  help  for  i-eclamation ; a Parish 
Committee  might  be  established  which  would  recom- 
mend the  people  deserving  of  land  and  money  ; the 
present  Parish  Committee  only  existed  to  help  in 
the  building  of  out-houses,  farm-buildings,  and 
soforth,  52464-7. — The  amount  of  money  needed  to 
start  a tenant  would  depend  on  the  size  of  his  hold- 
ing ; probably  £50  would  mean  a good  deal  to  him, 
but  for  a large  holding  he  wonld  require  £100, 
which  should  be  made  payable  over  several  years. 
It  was,  however,  chiefly  the  poorer  man  who  ought 
to  be  helped,  52468-70. — There  might  be  agricultural 
banks  in  Cama  or  Roundstone,  blit  there  were  none 
convenient  for  Clifden,  and  though  it  might  answer 
to  get  loans  from  such  places,  the  Parish  Committee 
would  get  very  good  security,  52478-9. 

Land  no  longer  Let  in  Con-acre  owing  to  decrease 
of  Population. 

Though  they  made  the  most  of  what  little  they 
had,  the  people  could  scarcely  till  their  own  land’, 
and  con-acre  was  not  needed.  52483. — Owing  to  the 
great  decrease  of  population  of  the  town  the  class  of 
labourers  who  had  once  gone  in  for  con-acre  were  no 
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longer  there.  52483. — Witness  could  not  speak  for  the 
country,  but  no  land  was  let  in  con-acre  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  52484. 

No  Employment  in  the  Town. 

There  were  few — practically  no — labourers  in  the 
town  now,  as  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  grass,  and  there  were  no  industries, 
52485-7. 


Accommodation  Land  held  by  Witness. 

Witness  was  a shopkeeper  (without  a spirit 
license),  but  had  a bit  of  accommodation  land  near 
the  town  of  between  11  and  12  English  acre-,  on  part 
of  which  he  kept  a few  cattle,  while  the  rest  he  let 
for  grazing  ; that-  seemed  to  pay  better,  for  it  was 
hal'd  to  get  labour,  and  he  had  no  time  to  look  after 
the  land  himself,  52457-9,  52471-7. 


KELLY,  Rev.  JAMES. 

See  pp.  21-7. 

Congestion  in  Connaught  in  spite  of  Decreasing 
Population. 

Connaught  still  suffered  from  Cromwell  ism  and 
its  after  effects,  viz.,  a bad  system  of  land  tenure. 
In  spite  of  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  two 
years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  sixteen  years’  work  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  in  Connemara  and  else- 
where, the  fringe  of  the  economic  problem  had  not 
as  yet  been  touched  ; about  one-third  of  the  190,000 
acres  in  Clifden  Union  were  held  by  ninety  graziers, 
while  the  valuation  per  head  was  only  £1  0s.  1§</.  ; 
population  was  decreasing,  the  able-bodied  emigrat- 
ing, the  weak  and  sickly  remaining,  but  there  was 
still  congestion  owing  to  this  undue  occupation  of 
land  by  a few  pemons,  52489-93,  52497,  52499. 

The  Eleven  Months’  Grazing  System  the  chief 
cause  of  Congestion. 

The  system  of  eleven  months  grazing,  especially 
when  non-residential,  was  the  chief  cause  of  conges- 
tion ; throughout  Connaught  this  system  aggravated 
the  problem  socially  and  politically ; there  was 
expert  evidence  as  to  the  relative  value  of  grass  and 
tillage,  and  everyone  would  agree  that  the  graziers 
were  an  inveterate  class,  whose  existence  was  ruin- 
ing the  country  ; they  grazed  cattle  chiefly  in  the 
vallevs  and  lowlands,  and  sheep  on  the  mountains, 
52493. 


Every  Holding  should  contain  some  Tillage 
Land. 

A man  should  not  be  given  a holding  without  some 
tillage  laud  attached,  so  that  holdings  could  not  be 
established  on  certain  mountain  slopes  unless  they 
were  connected  with  lowlands,  52495-6. 

Land  suitable  for  Reclamation. 

All  the  land  occupied  by  graziers  was  not  suitable 
for  small  holdings,  but  the  low-lying  land,  the  arable 
part  of  it,  with  mountains  run  in,  would  be 
eminently  suitable  for  the  relief  of  congestion,  as  it 
would  give  the  people  the  reproductive  work  of  re- 
clamation ; there  were  many  mountain  bases  already 
reclaimed,  52494-6. 

The  Western  Sea-board  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  Congestion. 

There  were  vast  tracts  of  reclaimable  land  in 
Connemara  which  was  not  even  fit  for  game  now, 
and  if  the  whole  of  Connaught  were-  divided  up. 
except  the  residential  parts  which  no  one  demanded, 
the  people  would  not  be  economically  relieved,  but 
would  still  go  to  America  or  Scotland,  few  from 
that  part  migrating  to  England  as  harvesters ; in 
order  to  settle  the  question  on  a sound  econonra 
basis,  the  western  seaboard,  as  well  as  the  land, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  ; the  remedy  must 
be  two-fold,  52489,  52498,  52508,  52639. 
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Compulsory  Powers  for  acquisition  or  Land 

ADVOCATED. 

Whatever  body  dealt  with  the  problem  of  con- 
gestion must  first  get  and  use  compulsory  powers  to 
deal  with  all  graziers  unless  residential,  and  with 
landlords ; these  last  should  at  least  be  threatened 
with  the  withdrawal  of  their  bonus,  12  per  cent,  or 
whatever  it  was,  and  the  threat  carried  out  ; if 
after  due  notice  they  were  still  unreasonable  in 
their  refusal  to  sell,  compulsion  within  the  law 
should  be  used  after,  say,  five  years,  but  it  would 
probably  be  to  their  advantage  to  keep  the  bonus, 
52500,  52525-30. — Compulsion  should  probably  not 
tie  used  in  the  case  of  a practical  farmer  if  resi- 
dential, as  such  men  were  useful  as  buyers  of  cattle 
from  small  holders,  and  had  their  place  in  the 
general  scheme,  52531-4. — Compulsion  should  be 
used  in  the  case  of  shopkeepers  holding  grazing  land 
on  which  they  did  not  live,  and  should  be  applied 
to  all  classes'  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  relief 
of  congestion,  even  to  tenant-purchasers,  with  due 
regard  to  title  and  recoupment,  52535-8. — Compul- 
sory powers  should  be  used  in  regard  to  all  estates 
in  Connaught-,  whether  ten  ante,  1 or  not,  because 
tenants  on  one  property  would  need  to  be  migrated 
to  untenanted  land  elsewhere,  i.e.,  if  there  was  to 
be  a plain  map  ; the  need  for  compulsion  was 
shown  by  the  complaints  of  the  Board’s  successors 
that  thev  had  no  power  to  deal  with  congestion, 
52501. 

Evils  of  Acquisition  of  Land  by  Shopkeepers. 

Witness  regarded  the  shopkeeping  landlord  as  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  country ; he  was  not  a 
fair  factor  in  the  land  question,  because  he  could 
fall  back  on  the  shop  if  the  land  were  a failure,  and 
vice-versa,  and  the  people  were  ground  between  the 
two  interests,  52536. — When  there  had  been  more 
people  on  the  land  shopkeepers  had  stayed  in  their 
shops,  but  now  shops  were  starving : it  was  unfair 
to  make  an  income  at  a shop  out  of  the  people  and 
then  take  up  patch  after  patch  of  land,  sometimes 
certainly  by  fair  means,  till  thev  had  become  landed 
proprietors ; a shop-man  should  have  a garden  if 
he  could,  and  a small  meadow  or  place  for  a cow, 
52540,  52543-5. — Witness  did  not  know  much  about 
the  case  at  Athenry,  52541. 

Fair  Pf.ice. 

The  question  as  to  what  was  a fair  price  in  case 
of  compulsory  purchase  was  really  one  of  principle 
and  of  general  application,  but  the  value  of  land 
in  Connemara  probably  differed  widely  from  that 
of  the  inland  country ; witness  thought-  the  Board 
had  bought  estates  there,  some  at  twelve  years’  pur- 
chase, and  considered  the  prices  then  given  by 
voluntary  arrangement  would  be  a fair  basis  for 
compensation  ; the  refusing  landlords  wanted  to  get 
their  own  price,  but  should  hot  be  allowed  more  than 
they  had  claimed  before  the  Act  of  1903.  52503-7. — 
It  would  be  unfair  if  a landlord  were  left  in  a worse 
position  than  before ; he  should  get  his  net  income 
as  ascertained  by  his  rental  and  an  auditing  of  his 
books ; he  should  be  allowed  a reasonable  invest- 
ment, not  one  that  would  rob  the  State,  and  he  must 
take  his  chance  in  the  money  market  as  he  had  in 
the  land  market;  landlords ' were  usually  “limited 
owners,’’  who  could  not  invest  as  thev  pleased,  but 
there  was  a public  trustee,  and  they  would  have  to 
follow  the  law,  taking  advantage  c-f  the  extension 
of  securities  allowed  by  the  Act  of  1903 : owners 
of  lands  not  settled  might  invest  as  they  chose; 
it  would  be  good  for  their  friends  and  their  own 
health  if  they  had  anxiety  and  laboured  in  the 
money-market,  52508-25. — In  compulsory  purchase 
value  for  value  should  be  given,  but  in'  fixing  this 
both  experience  and  future  competition  must  be 
considered,  52539. 

Any  Small  Loss  to  be  borne  by  the  State. 

It  was,  of  course,  possible  that  in  order  to  give 
the  landlord  his  net  income,  the  number  of  vears’ 
purchase  to  be  given  by  the  Board  might  be  higher 
than  in  some  cases  had  been  paid  under  the  Ash- 
bourne Act  ; in  that  case  the  Board  should  consult 
an  advisory  committee  of  the  tenants,  or  at  least 
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take  these  into  its  confidence,  so  that  compulsion) 
would  be  on  their  requisition,  they  clearljr  under- 
standing its  terms  ; it  was  a difficult  question,  and 
witness  had  not  thought  out  the  many  possibilities- 
to  which  it  might  give  rise,  52583-8. — -When  the  net. 
income  was  really  a ground  for  eighteen  years’  pur- 
chase, the  tenant's  should  not  ask  the  Board  to  give- 
it  them  for  ten,  but  the  State,  too,  should  be  dealt 
with  fairly ; such  a net  income  would  mean  that 
the  tenants  had  paid,  and  consideration  should’ 
be  shown  such  good  people  in  the  price  demanded' 
of  them ; the  landlord,  too,  should  have  been  able- 
to  make  capital  out  of  all  he  had  got  from  them  ; 
certainly  the  Board  should  not  be  forced  to  buy  at 
a price  which  would  mean  re-selling  at  enormous-- 
loss ; the  tenants  would  have  to  understand  before- 
hand that  they  must  repay  the  loan  through  the- 
Board  on  the  same  terms  as  the  land  had  been 
bought,  their  rents  being  fixed  by  the  court  upon 
the  purchase  pi-ice ; this  was  'em  the  hypothesis- 
that  someone  had  determined  what  was  the  net  in- 
come. 52589-93. — In  the  event  of  an  annuity  agreed 
on  by  the  tenants  not  being  sufficient,  the  loss 
should  be  borne  equally  by  themselves  and  the  out- 
going landlord : it-  would  be  an  economic  evil  if 
loss  were  entailed  on  the  Board  ; they  should  judge 
whether  the  price  demanded  were  reasonable,  and 
it  it  were  the  payment  of  it  should  he  made  com- 
pulsory ; any  inevitable  loss,  if  small,  should  be- 
borne  by  the  State,  which  should  also  take  care  that 
the  fixing  of  the  price  should  minimise  the  amount 
of  the  compensation,  52594-8. 


Limits  within  which  Dual  Ownership  of  Un- 
texaxted  Land  should  be  recognised. 

Witness  believed  that  the  recognition  of  actual 
interest,  or  rather  ownership,  being  vested  in  the 
owner  of  untenanted  land  had  been  declared  in  the 
Land  Court  to  be  a legal  absurdity  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  Judge  Ross ; obviously  the  principle 
was  fraught  with  economical  disaster  to  prospective 
tenants,  for  it  would  make  the  price  of  the  land 
prohibitive ; a man  could  not  own  a thing  twice 
for  the  purpose  of  contract  or  sale ; witness  ad- 
mitted that  dual  ownership  existed  in  the  case  of 
tenanted  land,  because  there  were  two  parties ; a- 
landlord  might  create  tenancies  on  un tenanted  land, 
though  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  do  so 
legally  at  present,  as  such  land  was  regarded  as- 
“ slobland,"  52546-53,  52557-9,  52564.— A man 

should  certainly  receive  more  for  land  on  which  he 
had  bought  the  tenants’  interests  than  for  tenanted’ 
land,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  he  should  receive 
twice  as  much  in  one  case  as  the  other,  and  any 
public  body  should  refuse  to  recognise  such  a claim. 
He  had  a bigger  interest  in  untenanted  land,  but 
a tenancy  created  since  the  Act  of  1903  would  not 
be  recognised  by  the  purchase  clause ; as  the  law 
recognised  dual  interest,  competent  judicial  land 
authorities  should  fix  its  value ; this  was  in  the 
car-e  of  land  “legitimately  possessed,”  but  it  was- 
doubtful  if  there  was  any  such  in  Connaught, 
52569-75,  52581-2. — The  question  of  dual  interest 
might  come  up  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Act  of 
compulsion,  but  witness  admitted  it  was  not  of  great 
importance  if  the  landlord  received  his  net  income 
whether  the  land  were  tenanted  or  not,  52560-3. — 
No  dual  interest  should  be  recognised  in  land  from 
which  the  tenants  had  been  evicted  without- 
compensation  for  tenant-right ; any  improve- 
ments on  the  Ffreneh  estates  were  the  result 
of  the  labour  of  the  tenants,  afterwards  evicted, 
52554-5,  52565-8. — It  was  true  that  tenant-right  had 
only  received  legal  recognition  in  1890  ; witness  could 
not  deal  with  the  academic  question  as  to  whether 
the  State  should  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  existing  before  that  time,  52576-81. 


All  Connaught  should  be  Scheduled  as 
Congested. 

In  order  to  carry  out  their  scheme  of  purchase, 
the  Board  should  demand  that  all  Connaught  should 
be  scheduled  as  congested,  as  there  were  complaints 
in  the  published  report  of  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
State  purchase  and  settlement  of  isolated  estates, 
52582. 
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Amendment  of  the  Act  dealing  with  Mineral 
Rights  Advocated. 


The  Act  dealing  with  the  vesting  of  mineral 
Tights  should  be  thoroughly  amended  in  favour  of  the 
tenants,  52598. — Apparently  the  landlords  had  a 
royalty  at  present  and  made  a heavy  charge  for  open- 
ing mines,  52600. — At  any  rate  the  landlord  at  Cleggan 
lxad  put  on  a sliding  scale  ; capitalists  were  kept  away 
•by  this  and  prohibitive  tariffs,  but  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners should  offer  them  inducements  to  come 
.and  open  mines,  52601. — There  was  granite  on  the 
coast,  exhibited  on  account  of  its  high  polish,  which 
the  landlord,  Mr.  Frere,  refused  to  sell  to  would-be 
-buyers  in  Chicago ; this  granite  was  also  at  the 
north  of  Clifden  and  round  Roundstone,  52605. — On 
another  estate  a mine  opened  with  great  difficulty  was 
now  closed,  though  experts  had  pronounced  the  shaft 
to  be  very  profitable,  52598-606. — At  Maam  Cross 
there  was  a lead  and  silver  mine,  and  2,000  tons 
of  pure  ore  were  ready  for  shipment  to  Galway,  52603. 
— The  lead  of  another  mine  in  Connemara  was  said 
by  the  Assistant  County.  Surveyor  for  the  Riding  to 
•bo  almost  pure.  In  the  exhibition  recently  was  a 
rare  specimen  of  fine  black  marble  with  white 
streaks,  and  there  were  copper  and  soapstone  besides, 
■52606. — If  ore  were  struck  or  a mine  opened,  the 
owner  of  the  land  should  be  given  some  sort  of 
royalty  while  he  was  compelled  to  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mineral  wealth,  52603,  52605. — 
The  fishing  of  the  numerous  inland  lakes  between 
Ballinainov  and  Roundstone  might  be  developed. 
Witness  thought  the  sea  flowed  into  the  Dough  ole 
side  of  the  property,  where  fisheries  might-  be  de- 
veloped to  the  country’s  great  profit,  as  it  was  other- 
wise a waste ; experts  should  advise  and  experi- 
ment ; the  Ballinahinch  fisheries  were  just  opposite, 
52606. — The  perilous  condition  of  piers  and  harbours 
in  the  union  constituted  a very  grave  question ; the 
state  of  Cleggan  Harbour  made  fishermen  very  slow 
to  take  boats  from  the  Board  on  the  purchase 
system ; a man  who  had  had  his  boat  buil:  at 
Boffin,  and  had  been  unable  to  pay  for  it,  could  not 
bring  it  into  harbour  and  it  had  been  wrecked. 
Sometimes  men  could  neither  lock  nor  unlock,  and 
had  to  land  away  from  the  pier  as  the  approach  was 
ruinous;  Cleggan.  though  not  improved  by  the  late 
addition,  might  be  a first-class  harbour  for  the  All- 
Red  Route  were  tire  pier  extended  further ; it  was 
a pity  Cleggan  was  neglected,  at  any  rate  for  direct 
sailing,  52625,  52640-2. — The  people  of  Connemara 
bad  the  sea  with  its  fish,  but  they  had  waste  lands, 
locked  up  harbours,  and  piers  which  were  either  dry 
land  or  ruinous ; Boffin  Harbour  had  been  protected 
by  Government  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  by  twenty- 
four  guns,  and  foreign  fishermen  had  been  precluded 
entering ; owing  to  circumstances  it  was  thought 
well  to  blow  up  the  harbour,  but  the  contractor  a 
foreigner,  had  stopped  short  at-  destroying  the  fort; 
the  present  Government  should  show  at  least  as 
much  interest-  in  the  islands  along  the  coast  as  had 
been  shown  in  the  past,  52639.  52644. 


Instruction,  New  Markets,  and  Improved  Teaxsi 
Facilities  needed  to  Develop  Fisheries. 

There  was,  too,  need  of  a local  school  of  fishing 
and,  better  still,  of  a practical  instructor  who  woul 
take  the  fishermen  out  to  sea  and  teach  them  sym- 
pathetically. Something  had  been  done  in  thi 
direction  during  the  sea, son,  but  very  little.  It  wa 
a waste  for  a man  to  buy  a big  nobby  and  fish  fc 
only  six  or  seven  weeks.  A fisherman  should  be  on 
thing  or  the  other,  and  there  ought  to  be  a fleet  o 
tishermen  to  take  the  riches  lying  at  their  doors 
only  teaching  was  needed,  52639,  52646.— The  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  should  find  a market,  bot; 
home  and  foreign,  for  fresh  fish.  Thev  should  sen, 
?lany  assistants  now  going  about  the  countr 
to  find  people  ready  to  buy  fish,  and  they  shouli 
obtain  railway  facilities  for  tenantry  and  even  get  ; 
£ a?.  transport  and  a better  system  of  trlnsi 
were,  essential  to  the  development  of  fisheries  alom 
the  western  coast,  52644-6. 

Vesting  of  Sporting  Rights  in  the  Tenants  “I: 
Globo  ” Advocated. 

. Witness  believed  ■ that-  the  Irish  Game  Protectioi 
• Association  had  intimated  to  the  Congested  District 


Board  That  it  would  be  well  if  in  the  transfer  of 
property,  the  sporting  rights  were  vested  in  the 
tenants  for  the  better  protection  of  game  in  Ireland. 
The  tenants  were  the  best  gamekeepers,  and  would 
be  unpaid  except  by  the  productiveness  of  the  busi- 
ness;- this  recommendation  in  the  prelude  to  the 
report  had  great  weight  considering  the  quarter 
whence  it  had  come;  the  arrangement  by  which  a 
tenant -purchaser  would  be  paid  so  much  bird-money 
for  every  bird  shot  on  his  farm  was  a good  one, 
and  witness  believed  the  Game  Association  had  sug- 
gested that  tenants  should  have  the  right  for  sale,  and 
let  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  52606-10. — On  the  Dillon 
Estate  of  12,000  acres  at  Aughmore,  sporting  rights 
were  vested  in  the  tenants,  and  witness  thought  they 
had  a Game  Protection  Committee  which  was  con- 
sidered an  improvement,  52611. — This  should  be 
done  legislatively  in  all  cases  of  purchase,  at  the 
wish  of  two-thirds  or  even  one-third  of  the  tenants. 
Whether  the  sporting  rights  had  previously  been  in 
the  tenant’s  or  the  landlord’s  hands,  they  should  in 
the  act  of  sale  or  transfer  go  first  to  the  public  body 
and  then  with  the  property  in  globo  to  the  tenants, 
being  vested  in  a local  committee  which  should  have  the 
power  to  lease  them,  and  also  the  right,  through  trus- 
tees, to  prosecute  for  poaching,  52612-7. — G<ame  and  fish 
were  by  no  means  the  least  important  national  asset. 
What  was  desired  was  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
tenants,  who  would  benefit  both  by  the  preservation 
of  game  and  by  the  presence  in  the  district  of  sports- 
men, whether  landlords  or  not,  52617-9. — It  would 
be  equally  good,  no  doubt,  if  the  sporting  rights 
were  vested  in  the  Board  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenants  who  doubtless  would  recognise  this  as  having 
been  instituted  in  their  interest ; but  whether  the 
rights  were  vested  in  a committee  or  were  in  trust 
the  tenants  would  be  the  beneficiary  owners.  Ten- 
ants should  not  have  the  power  to  reserve  rights 
thus  conveyed;  only  possible  “cranks”  amongst 
them  could  wish  to  do  so,  52620-5. 

State  Aid  for  Re-afforestation  Advocated. 

The  County  Councils  should  be  State-aided  for  tho 
purpose  of  re-afforesting  the  country,  especially 
picturesque  Connemara,  improving  the  waste  lands, 
and  for  providing  shelter  belts,  which  would  protect 
the  game,  e.g.,  woodcock,  in  the  western  highlands 
and  in  places  at  present-  lying  useless,  52625. 

Need  for  a Local  School  of  Agricultuhe-t-Traix- 
ing  of  Priests  in  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lyle,  the  ex-landlord  of  the  island  where  wit- 
ness lived,  was  a good  agriculturist,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly very  important  that  someone  who  was  to  some 
extent  an  expert  should  live  among-t  the  people  and 
advise  them ; at  present  they  followed  their  own 
agricultural  methods,  52627-31.— Witness  admitted 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  people  in  this  direction 

. had  he  gone  through  an  agricultural  course ; it  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  time  could  have  been  found 
for  this  at  Maynootli,  where  the  course— seven  years 
— was  long  and  very  full;  this  might  perhaps  be 
lengthened,  or  in  some  way  altered,  to  allow-  time  for 
the  study  of  agriculture  to  students  with  a bent  in 
that  direction ; it  would  certainly  be  a great  ad- 
vantage in  many  out  of  the  way  or  congested,  dis- 
tricts if  the  parish  priest  were  a trained  agricul- 
turist, and  it  would  be  good  for  the  priest  himself, 
52632-9. — Experts  would  have  to  come  from  other 
districts  to  Connemara  to  study  the  local  needs  of 
the  place,  e.g.,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  effect 
of  the  salt  on  the  land ; it  was  said  that  sea-weed 
was  more  beneficial  to  the  soil  inland  than  on  the 
coast  where  it  was  all  waste  land ; there  were  many 
plaees  suitable  for  an  agricultural  school  which  was 
a necessity  for  Connemara  and  the  seaboard  gene- 
rally ; at  pi-esent  sick  people  were  actually  affile  to 
till  the  ground,  52626,  52639. 

LYDEN,  Air.  JOHN  M. 

See  pp.  27-8. 

The  County  Committees  were  too  much  controlled 
by  the  Department. 

, V 'Witness  .wqs.Te.preseritative  .on,  the  County,  Commit- 
tee, for  the  area  including  Roundstone,  the.  south  part 
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LYDEN,  Mr.  JOHN  M.— continued. 

of  Clifden  Union,  down  towards  Kilkerrin,  and  up  to 
Recess ; as  a shopkeeper,  and  one  who  travelled  a 
little,  he  knew  fairly  well  the  needs  of  Connemara,  in 
which  one  place  was  much  like  another,  52651-5. — 
He  did  not  think  the  agricultural  schemes  worked 
very  well  owing  to  the  Department  exercising  too 
much  control  over  the  local  committees ; witness 
thought  the  County  Committee  had  twice  elected  a 
poultry  instructress,  and  the  Department  had  refused 
to  sanction  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
necessary, 52647a,  52681-3. 

County  Committee  Places  inconvenient. 

Witness,  living  at  Clifden,  was  unable  to  attend 
many  County  Committee  meetings  because  they  were 
held  at  such  inconvenient  places  ; there  was  to  be 
a second  meeting  in  Galway  for  the  present  year,  but 
every  previous  meeting  had  been  held  in  Athenry  ; 
apparently  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  work  by  sub- 
committees, 52648-51,  52659. 

Unequal  Representation  of  Rich  and  Poor  Areas 
on  the  County  Committees. 

Witness  thought  the  richer  parts  of  the  country 
received  more  consideration  than  the  poorer  areas, 
and  that  the  representatives,  though  equally  good, 
had  less  power,  because  they  were  very  much  in  a 
minority  on  the  committee,  52656-8. — The  election  of 
County  Committee  members  should  not  be  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  County  Council ; the  District  Coun- 
cil should  be  able  to  nominate  some,  and  that  would 
give  a larger  representation.  ; witness  believed  Clifden 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  unions,  and  it  should  have 
at  least  eight  or  nine  representatives  instead  of,  as 
now,  two  or  three  ; there  was  no  hard-and-fast  rule 
as  to  representation  ; the  County  Council  settled  the 
matter  and  usually  made  no  changes,  except  in  the 
filling  up  of  vacancies,  52660-71. 

Discussion  of  Plans  between  the  Department  and 
the  Representatives  of  the  Poor  Areas  sug- 
gested. 

Witness  was  not  certain,  but  believed  that  schemes 
were  initiated  by  the  County  Committees  and  sent  to 
the  Department  for  approval,  52672-8. — It  was  a good 
suggestion  that  when  the  new  Department  were  sketch- 
ing out  a plan  they  should  summon  to  Dublin  (paying 
travelling  expenses)  the  representatives  of  the  district 
concerned,  now  inadequately  represented,  and  confer 
with  them,  52679-80. 

Agricultural  Needs — Loans  for  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Agricultural  work  had  been  decidedly  better  done 
since  the  adoption  of  the  County  Committee  scheme, 
but  there  was  still  room  for  improvement ; much  could 
be  done  by  local  committees,  which  would  know  some- 
thing of  the  needs  of  their  own  districts  ; loans  for 
seeds  in  the  spring  were  required,  also  plants,  52684- 
6. — The  Department  had  certainly  done  something  for 
the  district,  but  no  more  than  had  been  previously 
done  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board ; the  bulls  on 
the  list  read  out  belonged  to  three  unions,  a large 
srea,  and  witness  did  not  think  the  supply  had  been 
increased  this  year,  52687-90. 


M 'ALPINE,  Very  Rev.  CANON. 

See  pp.  29-34. 

Government  Neglect  of  the  Congestion  Problem. 

Witness  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  impugn  the 
bona  fides  of  the  Commission,  but  feared  its  work 
would  be  as  fruitless  as  that  of  the  other  remedies  put 
forward  during  the  last  thirty  years ; everything  con- 
nected with  the  problem  had  been  brought,  scores  of 
times,  to  the  notice  of  a neglectful  and  faithless 
Government,  52691. 

Unequal  Distribution  of  Land  in  Clifden  Union. — 
Compulsory  Purchase  advocated. 

In  Clifden  Union  alone  1,770  families  were  rated 
under  £2,  and  1,300  more  from  £2  to  £4,  i.e.,  3,000 
families  living  on  bogs  and  marshes  were  valued  under 
£4,  while  88  non-resident  graziers  held  between  them 


M ‘ALPINE.  Very  Rev.  CANON — continued. 

68.830  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  district ; the  re- 
sults were  destitution,  discontent  and  emigration, 
52691. — The  landlord’s  exorbitant  demands  had  made 
the  Act  of  1903  inoperative,  and  land  purchase  al- 
most impossible ; there  were  landlords  in  Connemara 
who  asked  from  25  to  30  years’  purchase,  and  when 
the  Clifden  District  Council  had  sent  a respectful 
request  to  local  landlords  to  make  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement with  their  tenants  under  the  Act  of  1903, 
only  a few  had  deigned  even  a bare  acknowledgment 
of  the  resolution  ; compulsory  sale  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ; this,  too,  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
prevalence  in  many  places  of  the  rundale  system,  by 
which  little  holdings  were  split  up  into  sixty  or 
eighty  patches.  52691. 


Abolition  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  in  certain- 
cases  advocated. 

People  would  for  peace  and  for  reasons  of  senti- 
ment give  more  than  was  fair  for  grass  lands,  but 
landlords  should  not  unduly  press  claims  for  com- 
pensation considering  that,  these  lands  had  been  made 
fertile  by  the  tenants,  and  that  these  men  or  their 
fathers  had  been  evicted  without  compensation ; jus- 
tice and  common  sense  demanded  that  in  such  cases 
there  ought  not  to  be  a Statute  of  Limitations,  52691. 


Unrepresentative  Character  of  the  Board. — Its 
Dilatoriness. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  had  done  much  good, 
along  the  western  seaboard,  but  more  representation, 
greater  activity  and  despatch  were  needed  ; the  worst 
and  most  congested  districts  from  Blaeksod  to  Gal- 
way, comprising  such  places  as  Achill,  Westport, 
Cleggan,  Clifden,  Carna,  Itounclstone  and  Arran  were 
unrepresented  on  the  Board  ; in  the  few  sales  which 
had  taken  place  in  this  wide  area,  there  had  been 
great  delay  in  bringing  matters  to  completion  ; for 
this,  however,  others  had  most  probably  been  more  to 
blame  than  the  Board,  52691. 


Lack  of  Proper  Piers  at  Clifden  and  Cleggan. 

The  need  of  proper  piers  in  Clifden  and  Cleggan 
had  often  been  admitted  by  Government,  and  had 
formed  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  Piers  and 
Harbours  Commission  in  1885,  Colonel  Nolan  being 
chairman  ; last  April  a promise  had  come  from  Dublin 
Castle  of  £3,500  for  Clifden  pier,  and  £7,000  for 
Cleggan  pier,  with  £750  from  the  Board  if  a small 
local  contribution  were  given  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2 of  the  Marine  Act ; this  the  Galway  County 
Council  had  generously  promised,  but  Government  had 
done  nothing ; the  Board  should  have  urged  upon 
Government  the  duty  of  fulfilling  its  pledges,  those  of 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  many  others,  52691,  52746. — The 
want  of  proper  piers  resulted  in  large  fishing  boats,, 
built  at  public  expense,  lying  idle  for  eight  months, 
and  made  the  spring  work  hard  and  not  always  profit- 
able, 52691-6.— Herring-fishing  might  be  developed  if 
the  fishermen  were  helped  ; many  of  the  crews  lived 
eight  or  twelve  miles  from  Clifden,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  get  them  all  at  once  to  come  and  risk  a storm 
for’ a few  hours’  fishing;  herring-fishing  needed  capi- 
tal for  its  development,  52741-5. — When  not  at  sea 
the  men  worked  on  their  wretched  holdings,  but  given 
the  chance  they  would  be  good  fishermen  ; it  was  a pity 
the  fishing  was  mainly  mackerel ; the  spring  herring- 
fishing only  lasted  a few  months,  and  the  autumn 
fishing  was  made  difficult  by  the  sudden  storms  of  the 
west  coast,  though  men  had  risked  these  and  some- 
times lost  their  lives,  52747-53. 


Extension  of  Time  for  Repayment  of  Loans  for 
Boats  advocated. 

The  Board  should  extend  the  time  allowed  for  pay- 
ment for  boats  so  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  half-yearly 
instalments,  52691. — A boat  generally  lasted  from  20 
to  25  years,  but  payment  was  required  at  the  end  of 
7 years  in  continuance  generally,  6 or  even  4 years  ; 
the  desired  extension  referred  to  boats  bought  on  the 
security  system,  i.e..  when  a man  got  three  or  four 
people  to  go  security  for  him,  52699-703. 
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M' ALPINE,  Very  Rev.  CANON— continued. 
Improvements  in  Facilities  tor  Fishing. 

A share  in  the  profits  instead  of.  as  now.  a weekly 
wage  would  be  an  inducement  to  fishing  instructors  to 
„o  out  on  manv  evenings  when  they  would  otherwise 
not  go,  52691,  52697-8,  52722.— To  make  the  fisheries  a 
success  a fishery  school  should  be  established  and 
facilities  given  for  the  curing  at  Cleggan  and  other 
places,  covered  sheds  for  bad  weadier.  52691. 

Sale  of  Boats  taken  under  the  Share  System  with- 
out Notification  to  their  Crews. — Cases  of 
THE  “HeRMON”  AND  “TOPAZ.” 

The  Board  kept  a part  of  the  gross  earnings  of 
boats  taken  on  the  share  system  in  the  hope  that  the 
outlay  would  be  made  good  in  time,  and  Clifden  and 
Cleggan  crews  who  had  worked  5,  6,  or  7 years  com- 
plained, and  naturally,  that  these  boats  were  sometimes 
sold  to  other  people  or  sent  elsewhere  without  notifi- 
cation, though  there  were  no  arrears,  52691.  52703-5, 
52732. — The  Board’s  attention  had  been  called  to  this 
anomaly  by  a resolution  passed  unanimously  at  a 
meeting  of”  Clifden  Union  priests,  presided  over  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  though  no  particulars, 
e.'j.,  names  or  dates,  had  been  given,  the  fact  of 
sale  had  been  made  quite  clear,  52706-11. — This  was 
not  a matter  of  recent  growth,  and  had  not  come  up 
with  reference  to  the  Commission,  52737-8. — On  page 
76  of  the  Board’s  report  for  1906  were  particulars  of 
the  boat  “ Hermon,”  on  which  the  total  outlay  had 
till  then  been  £328  12s.  lid.  ; page  77  stated  that  the 
Board  had  already  received  £217  3s.  6d.  of  the  boat’s 
earnings,  yet  the  “ Hermon  ” had  been  sold  without 
the  crew  being  consulted  or  even  notified.  52712. — The 
crew  had  worked  for  seven  years  under  J antes  Sweeney, 
the  nominal  owner,  through  whom  the  weekly  pay- 
ments had  been  made  to  the  Board  ; an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  crews  of  share-boats  and  the  Board, 
and  the  catch  made  known  to  the  Board’s  officer. 
52713-21,  52724. — Witness  did  not  know  if  the  Board 
gave  “ grub-money  ” when  there  was  no  catch,  some- 
thing was  given  towards  the  crews’  maintenance,  and 
afterwards  deducted  ; the  amount  could  not  have  been 
large,  and  in  any  case  would  be  included  in  the  total 
accounts,  the  “etc.”  after  “boat  and  gear”  being 
significant,  52725-30,  52736. — This  was  one  of  many 
cases  and  should  be  inquired  into;  the  “Topaz,” 
according  to  the  statement  of  its  crew,  had  not  been 
sold,  but  sent  into  Boffin,  5273-4. — Neither  crew  had 
ever  refused  to  go  out  with  the  instructor,  complaints 
being  the  other  way;  52721-3,  52735. 

Development  of  Marble  Quarries  by  the  State  and 
Congested  Districts  Board  advocated. — Sug- 
gested Improvements  in  regard  to  Extraction, 
etc. 

Hundreds  now  emigrating  might  be  employed  in  the 
splendid  marble  and  granite  quarries  of  the  district ; 
these  were  close  to  a railway  station,  and  there  was  an 
abundant  water  supply,  but  neither' the  Board  nor  the 
Department  had  done  anything  towards  their  proper 
working  except  place  a few  specimens  in  the  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  St.  Louis  Exhibitions,  52691. — Every 
month  large  blocks  of  the  finest  marble  were  sent 
from  Clifden  and  Recess  to  America  and  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  fact  that  the  chief  market  was  in 
America  and  that  an  American  worked  the  quarries 
was  proof  of  their  commercial  value,  52755-8.— The 
development  of  the  quarries,  left  to  one  individual, 
was  hindered,  as  other  Irish  industries  had  been  killed, 
by  lack  of  capital,  the  supply  of  which  could  not  have 
been  prevented,  as  stated,  by  anything  so  trifling  as 
those  with  grazing  rights  objecting  to  the  dumping 
of  material  on  their  land,  52759-65,  52768-9.— If 
people  proved  so  obstinate— which  witness  did  not 
believe — they  should  be  compelled  to  surrender  their 
rights,  due  compensation  being  given,  52771,  52776-7. 
—The  State  should  contribute  money,  and  some  public 
Body,  e.g.,  the  Department  or  the  Board,  should  spend 
capital  and  see  at  any  rate  that  the  quarries  were 
properly  worked  ; this  matter,  like  the  fisheries,  would 
be  quite  within  the  Board’s  province,  52754,  52766-7, 
5^75,  52778-9. — Scores  of  experts  had  said  publicly 
that  the  Recess,  Streamstown,  and  Creggs  quarries 
were  of  commercial  value,  but  with  little  result:  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Board  would  send  experts,  not 
as  hitherto,  connected  with  companies,  to  investigate 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  congested  districts ; the 


II ‘ALPINE,  Very  Rev.  CANON —continued. 

reports  being  favourable,  it  would  be  most  excellent  if 
the  Board  could  give  a capitation  grant  in  a remote 
district  to  apprentices,  52774,  52780.-8.— Methods  of 
extracting  the  marble  could  be  much  improved  ; at 
Streamstown  quarry  this  was  done  by  powder  or  by 
crowbar  and  pick,  but  the  Recess  methods  were  less 
primitive;  at  the  former  quarry  was  a splendid  water 
supply,  and  if  a mill,  now  disused,  were  turned  to 
account,  the  stone  could  be  chiselled  before  being  sent 
away,  52772-3. — A landlord  owning  quarries  might 
leave  them  undeveloped  for  a time  in  the  hope  of 
making  more  money  later,  52791-2. 

State  Aid  for  Copper  Mixing  advocated. 

Copper-mining  in  so  poor  a district  needed  pro- 
tection and  support  in  its  initial  stage  to  convince 
the  people  of  its  commercial  value,  and  it  was  a pity 
something  was  not  given  from  public  funds  for  the 
mines  at  Kilcoon  or  Devrylea,  52789-90. 

Unfair  Creation  of  Future  Tenancies. 

A landlord  or  agent  often  took  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  tenants  by  offering  a reduction  of  rent 
conditional  on  their  signing  a paper  making  them 
future  tenants  ; the  reduction  was  given  for  the  time 
agreed  on,  but  afterwards  the  people  found  they 
could  not  get  judicial  rents,  as  they  had  no  status  in 
the  court ; witness  could  give  particulars  in  one  case, 
but  did  not  know  if  the  people  had  been  judicial 
tenants  when  signing  the  agreement ; Mr.  Litton 
Falkiner,  presiding  chairman  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, had  expressed  surprised  at  such  a thing  having 
occurred,  the  rent  of  the  tenant  had  been  raised, 
52691,  52793,  52797-803,  52806-9.— In  another  case  a 
man  had  held  under  a middleman,  who  was  evicted, 
and  the  tenant,  poor,  and  ignorant  of  Land  Commis- 
sion procedure,  had  been  made  a future  tenant  by  the 
incoming  landlord ; the  middleman’s  tenants  could 
have  got  their  rents  fixed  in  court,  but  had  not  done 
so ; they  were  almost  certainly  present  tenants ; the 
rent  of  some  had  been  raised,  and  that  of  the  others 
left  as  it  was,  52793-5,  52803-6. — These  transactions 
had  taken  place  within  the  last  six  years,  52796. 


SULLIVAN,  Mr.  PATRICK. 

Sec  p.  34. 

Terms  on  which  the  “Topaz"  was  Let  by  the 
Board. 

For  eight  years  witness  had  worked  with  four  others 
and  an  instructor  on  the  “ Topaz,”  taken  on  the  share- 
system,  52810,  52812,  52817-19. — The  Board  kept  four- 
ninths  of  the  value  of  the  catch  and  had  received  about 
£400  in  the  eight  years ; the  spring  fishing  had  been 
constant  and  there  were  no  long  periods  of  failure, 
except  one  year,  when  there  had  been  no  catch,  but 
then  there  had  been  little  loss  to  the  boat,  save 
for  the  instructor’s  wages  ; witness  did  not  know  if 
the  boat  had  been  going  to  the  bad,  52820-6. — When 
there  was  no  fishing  grub-money,  sometimes  30s.  a 
week,  had  been  advanced;  amounting  the  first  year  to 
about  £25  ; this  was  stopped  as  soon  as  there  was  a 
catch  and  was  deducted  from  the  earnings,  52827-33. 

The  “ Topaz  ” given  up  by  the  Chew. 

Last  spring,  when  fishing  at  Boffin,  the  crew  had 
had  a letter  from  the  Board  stating  that  the  “ Topaz 
was  in  arrears  of  debt,  but  witness  had  not  been  noti- 
fied to  stop  working  ; finding  they  could  not  buy  the 
boat  and  so  dear  her,  no  matter  what  they  gave,  the 
crew  unanimously  decided  to  give  her  up,  52813-16 
52834-41. 

GREEN,  Rev.  W.  S. 

See  pp.  34-6. 

Refutation  of  the  Charge  in  re  the  “Topaz”  and 
others. 

The  “ Topaz  ” had  been  worked  some  years,  but  wit- 
ness could  not  remember  the  exact  terms  of  her  sur- 
render ; the  Board  never  resumed  ownership  of  a boat 
except  by  request  of  the  owner  or  men,  but  year  after 
year  had  kept  the  crews  going,  buying  nets,  etc.,  and 
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GREEN,  Rev.  W.  S. — continued. 


giving  them  every  chance  they  could,  52842-3 The  ..  ...  , 

Board  always  sold  either  on  the  share  the  instal  F fixed  wage ; if  a man  with  say  a boat  oit 
went,  or  the  cash  system;  in  this  case  the  first  had  •?’  w^nte^  to  srend  0111  a crew,  the  Board  gave  him 

failed,  and  if  the  securities  had.  ' • 1Jlstructlon  free  for  one  set  of  fishing  seasons,  after 

for  the  second  thf tfi£  must  hlv^been  rMnChJh<’  >“d  to  W a Proportion  ; V £2  i week 

alternative  ; witness  did  not  know  if  the  second  wold  a ^ th,e  firSt  year’  .and  £1 

have  satisfied  the  oram  sobaq  to  m..  i.  , . fhe  next,  and  if  he  wanted  to  keep  on  an  mstruc- 


L e’j  \ UlU  nOT  Know  it  the  second  woulc 

have  satisfied  the  crew,  52868-72.-The  boats  in  ques- 
Tre  out  ?f  man*v  worked  on  the  share  svs- 
wi,Wd1C  I / bo,at  Paid  automatically,  so  that 
though  the  Board  might  be  out  of  pocket  it  would  never 
5?.  “ arrears  and l there  was  no  inducement  to  take 
V°afc  without  consulting  the  men  ; the  Board 
a boat  taken  on  the  instalment 
llT™  lf  !!?StaIl!‘ents  were  not  Paid-  so  the  first 
system  would  be  less  apt  to  come  hard  on  the  crews 
than  the  second,  52844-9 

Working  of  the  Share-System  in  Connaught. 


cue  next,  ana  it  he  wanted  to  keep  on  an  1 

tor  he  might  make  any  arrangement  he  liked  as  long 
as  the  Board  did  not  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
salary,  52864. 

BLAKE,  Mrs. 

See  pp.  36-9. 

Overstatement  of  Amount  of  Grass  Land  held  by 
People  on  Renvyle  Estate. 

The  share-svstom  J £f  . ~ , TJle  list  made  out  by  the  Clerk  of  Clifden  Union  of 

Donegal  ; the  men  imsisted  on  that  F graSS  lands  and  holJin8s  in  Renvyle  Division  was 

money  when  fishine  waf had  nf,d  t?  fi  g grub'  incorrecfc,  “ nan,es,  and  overstated  the  amount  of 

were  insufficient  a8dSft  Aftf’  d f if  ,the  fanungs  grazing  land  held  by  many  people,  e.g.,  in  regard  to 

wSS  pSSSX  at ten ^elaES?lafed;  thrlewi  £el?  Ses'  He"r-V  Eobi”"°"'  Peter  Lyden,  Jam™ 

tlinuh  as  we”  as,  legally,  co-equal,  and  Cawley,  and  witness's  son;  there  were  not  so  m«mr 

not  ®with  “***«*  be  ^tPPer  he  could  absentees  as  stated,  all  witness’s  grazing  tenants  being 

“ii?  expense  ■ iK  'w'”™ ' “”*?  at  r‘d“t'  ““Pt  °ne  bolding,  a vfiy  .All  partoF  h! 

ing  and  disconS  ™ alIvaIs  ehang-  home  farm,  52874,  52882,  52957. 

Y.scn..nt  might  arise  through  one  man 

Fertility  of  Grass  Lands  not  due  to  Evicted 
Tenants. 

It  was  not  true  that  the  fertility  of  grass  lands  was 
always  due  to  the  labour  of  evicted  tenants,  the  ex- 
penditure etc.,  on  witness’s  home  farm  having  been 
incurred  by  her  predecessors  ; no  one  had  been  evicted 
from  this  land  and  the.  fono,,.  .1 


. WjSlY;a  expense  , tne  crews  were  always  chang- 
fnd  discontent  might  arise  through  one  man 
ff^rding  himself  as  skipper  because  he  had  been 
longest  on  the  boat,  52849-53. 

Reason  for  Boats  lying  Idle  at  Clifden  Eight 
Months  of  the  Year. 

The  boats  lying  at  Clifden  for  eight  months  were  * “Til  T*'  «"*“»  ‘“ri" 

mostly  instruction-boats,  which  were  not  idle  for  want  incur*ed  hor  predecessors ; no  one  haa  oeen  evicted 
of  proper  piers,  but  because  the  Board  could  not  well  ufj" IS  la!ld’  ,and  tbe  one  tenant  who  was  removed 
afford  to  give  instruction  except  in  spring  when  the  hadthra  other  holdings ; people  had  died  off  because 
fishing  was  sometimes  very  good  ; it  would ’be  hard  or  • , fallure  of  tlie  potato  crop,  and  said  they  must 
impossible  to  get  crews  on  any  system  at  other  seasons  ™her  g0  into  the,  workhouse  or  emigrate,  52883-5.— 
if  they  could  not  make  money  ; the  autumn  fishing  was  * “6re,was  no  rundale,  the  land  having  been  carefully 

poor  but  two  large  boats  had  just  been  fitted  out  and  f?  . by  j ?‘ake?  -vears  before,  sometimes  they 
sent  to  Boffin  and  Cleggan  for  the  second  season  and  * not  succeeded  in  their  frequent  attempts  to  induce 
it  they  succeeded  the  Board  hoped  other  boats  liiidit  a *°  take  Pei;haPs  two  stripes  instead  of  one, 

stay  out  the  two  seasons,  52854,  52862-3  S and  both  tenants  and  estate-managers  had  said  it  was 

hard.to  g^t  people  to  take  land  because  of  the  de- 
Question  of  Pier  Accommodation  at  Clifden  and  press',ng  effe,ct  of  J,le  Famine  ; the  landlord  wanted 
Cceggm,-.—  Immoveme.vt  or  ClEGGaM  Hmbohe  “oo  !XP!.e  .“F?1”8  m'rt  were  S*'-m  it  Ob 

ada  ocated.  the  land  , £2,000  had  been  spent  cropping  the  land 

’ • ?nd  as  R did  n°t  Pay  to  till  it  all,  it  was  put  down 

m grass,  now  the  beef  coono  conre  rr 


Clifden  harbour  was  very  dangerous  tor  big  boats 
a*  DM1.  *!“  onI7  time  for  fishing,  but 

a pier  could  only  be  built  if  all  the  reefs  bitween 
ondltf^d  and  H‘Si>  I eland  were  abolished— a big 
meld  uk‘dg.i  f«>m  Turbot  Island,  etc.® 

could  land  their  fish  here,  52855-7,— Cleggan  was  the 
w PU'?  “ th8  di“™‘  ‘0  beeom!  an  “mp„! 

SfbSri”5  5tatl“n’  and  anything  done  there  to  pro- 
tect  boats,  improve  accommalation,  enable  men  to  land 
fish  at  low  water,  allow  a steamer  to  co  “and  take 
d^4  th*uftSfi  tT'd  land  barre]s  and  salt,  would  tend  to 
vF  , ?;  F ®shlll,e,;,  tile  boats  weie  owned  by  people  in 
Cwf'  “d  aU  about,  52858,  52866  “ 

Cleggan  wa,  a bad  place  for  andiorag.’in  rough 
weather,  and  it  was  possible  boats  had  bee!  tost  therf  

hour  fey  l!^t£bMrt1Sghi“‘.itr““<1  d”  lhe  u**'’  SSJ1”*.  fat;‘“rand  gF.^df'atheThlS  f.™e 

-could  be  made  a reasonabTv  K 9leSg.an  moth,at  of  tbese  respectable  people  dependent  upon 

were  extended,  52859-60  Granted  FLf U v,  pi6j  of  comm  l “10untain  iands  ! si’e  did  not  at  all  approve 

pier  behind  which  boats  couMUe  afloat  KTSlhS?  528?5'  52881’  52886' 

d Probably  SO  out  in  October  and  November" 
when  the  weather  was  doubtful,  52865 There  h, 4 p.„  tt 

t“esbniat6.  ^ Cleggan,  and  plans  had  £ S ’ 0F  Holdings  ON  Renvyle  Estate. 

Castle  read*1  by'thFchatrm'an  « to  T -Dub-in  n land  0nJthe  RenvJ'le  Estate  was 

regarding  expenditure  not  a definite  1?T‘iry  SA lfc  Ti/'1  tenanted  and  mostly  worked  by 

52861,  52867.  definite  promise  of  help,  “e  holdings  were  thirteen,  some  fifteen  : 


, •'  1,111  u ail’  1C  was  put  down 

m grass,  now  the  best  for  the  country,  52892,  52956-7 
—Witness  had  borrowed  £1,300  from  the  Board  of 
Works  and  had  probably  spent  £900  on  the  land— 
£130  on  another  part  of  the  estate ; she  did  not  have 
to  pay  interest  on  the  money  not  used,  52953-6. 

Cultivation  of  Witness’s  Home  Farm. 

itness  s home  farm,  bought  solely  for  business 
reasons  in  1896  with  the  help  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, was  247  acres,  and  adjoined  a very  small 
demesne  ; they  had  oats  or  potatoes,  or  the  land  whs 
grazed  sometimes  it  was  let  to  respectable  graziers, 
often  local  jobbers,  her  son’s  tenants,  who  had  nothing 
else,  except  perhaps  a six-acre  holding,  e.g.,  Peter 
Nee  whose  father  and  grandfather  had  been  caitle 


ReEUSU  or  IN-STHUCTOHS  Id  COME  UNXESS  GIVEN' 
Fixed  Wage. 


one  was  100  acres,  52893,  52893A.-^h’ere°were  a meat 
ablet  Sma11  holders  with  four  or  five  acres  who  "Were 
ftr?/ifarwfan?lieS-  8011161111163  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  ; 
before  the  Famine  a great  herring  fishery  at  Renvvlo 
v r?fusal  by  instructors  to  go  to  sea  had-  been  ^°°  *0jts'  bufc  S1110e  then  a great  many 

^•4  b?*.  “mpinintz  hud  also  Mfched  the  Board  ot  2 ,5,  °"T ,did  da  M much  ai 

crews  declining  to  go  out  and  thic  nrnKoKi  i might  with  their  land,  being  sometimes  nn 

peued  oftenest ; the  1W’ had  1 been8 mSwnilou  “?;  *°a  put  doWn  a ^ ^ 

get  expert  fishermen  as  instructors  on  a share  of  th^  £PPy’  a"dsora?  would  not  at  all  like  to  move,  but  if 

h±‘ ‘he,'?  T”  a i»  »e  of°  hS  S *pi  ther'i  laad 

own  boat.  m the  height  of  the  fishing  season  VnS  S,  “ U"d  «' 
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EI.AKE,  Mrs.—  continued. 

Mountain  Land  unfit  foe  Dividing. 

Some  mountain  land  in  the  return  was  quite  unfit  for 
dividing ; people  paid  for  grazing  sheep  on  it,  as  it 
would  not  do  to  make  it  commonage  ; witness  was 
tenant-proprietor  of  a mountain  and  had  bought  cer- 
tain bogs,  owning  considerably  over  600  acres,  52893a- 
8a. — Witness  had  only  three  tenants  who  had  been  on 
the  lot  she  bought ; she  sometimes  took  in  grazing 
from  the  tenants  about,  and  had  vainly  urged  them  all 
to  join  in  taking  the  land,  where  they  should  have 
the  sole  right  of  grazing,  52952-3. 

Kelp  Industry. 

The  small  holders  round  witness’s  farm  made  money 
by  fishing  and  kelp  ; the  latter  had  not  done  well  this 
year,  because,  though  repeatedly  warned  and  lately 
threatened  by  the  agent,  the  people  put  sand  into  it, 
and  consequently  received  less  for  it,  52898,  52912-3. 
— The  price  per  ton  varied  according  to  quality ; for 
a time  witness  had  had  a royalty  of  one-third,  then 
at  the  agent’s  request  had  settled  on  a fixed  sum  ; he, 
as  kelp-agent,  had  proposed  10s.,  but  had  approved  of 
witness’s  insistence  on  12i.  6d..  because  of  the  high 
price  she  had  paid.  52914-18,  52924-5,  52943-9.— The 
question  of  getting  a royalty  depended  on  what  terms 
the  land  was  owned  ; the  weed  belonged  to  the  land ; 
Colonel  Nolan  had  fought,  that  out  in  the  Land 
Courts ; he  and  witness  believed  certain  other  in- 
cluded seaweed  in  the  value  of  the  land,  but  others, 
e.q.,  Lord  Sligo  and  witness,  kept  the  two  values  dis- 
tinct ; ltenvyie  weed  was  particularly  good  and  very 
valuable,  52938-42. — If  the  price  of  kelp  went  down 
people  would  not  make  it.  but  witness  thought  she 
could  sell  it  for  manure  elsewhere.  52951. — Witness 
supplied  spread-ground  for  the  kelp,  both  on  land  in 
her  own  hands  and  on  that  let  to  graziers ; it  was  a 
loss,  especially  to  the  graziers,  but  they  took  the  land 
on  those  terms  and  she  had  the  royalty;  the  helpers 
paid  no  rent  for  the  spread-ground,  52918-23. — They 
did  not  pay  for  the  weed,  except  Is.  a year  for  that 
on  certain  rocks  owned  by  witness,  Is.  for  weed  for 
manure,  of  which  they  might  have  any  amount,  and  a 
little  for  black  weed,  52926-35. — They  only  burned  weed 
washed  in  by  the  sea,  but  might  have  made  a fortune 
bad  they  troubled  to  use  the  boats  witness  had  made 
them  for  cutting  the  best  weed,  when  kelp  had  been 
up  to  £7  a ton,  52936-7. 

Vnmmcnt  put  in  by  Mrs.  Blake. 

Nntrs  on  Conditions  or  Life  in  Renvyle,  . . 275 


CLOHERTY.  Mr.  JOSEPH. 


The  Credit  System  and  Poverty  in  Roundstone 

• Tlle,  of  Roundstone  were  gradually  fallini 

into  debt ; their  poverty  made  the  credit  system  ■, 
necessity  ; witness  might  refuse  to  increase  a man’ 
credit  but  might  yield  to  some  extent  to  tide  him  ove: 
a hard  time;  there  was  no  fixed  limit  to  the  credi 
given,  for  the  people  paid  when  they  could,  52962-8.- 
bome  years  they  were  move  in  debt  than  others ; thi: 
year  had  been  bad,  the  fishing  had  failed,  and  then 
was  no  employment ; apparently  more  money  hat 
wen  m circulation  ten  years  ago ; the  Congested  Dis 
tncts  Board  and  the  fishing  seemed  to  have  hac 
lather  a paralysing  effect,  because  the  latter  had  beer 
disappointing,  52968-3,-There  „as  a lace  class  a, 
itoundstone,  but  the  factory  children  were  very  young 
and  the  skilful  ones  went  to  America  ; emigratior 
ooSonnCretSln?-’  ,52974-7-— Witness's  turnover  was  aboui 
±■^,000 ; . he  did  not  think  there  was  as  much  owed 
to  him  m the  district ; there  were  five  or  six  othei 
provision  merchants  in  more  or  less  the  same  position, 
mostly  less  well-off,  52978-83. -People  did  not  par 
!n  kind-  witness  had  always  paid  them  cash 
for  oats,  eggs,  etc.,  52984-9.— Witness  received  £20C 
1,^7  i'r  enugrants  Jo  pay  debts  of  parents  at 
l.ome,  and  the  sum  scarcely  varied,  52960-1,  52990-2. 
— WieJIltei!W?1'kSaSC1f Tne , was  fairfy  successful,  52993. 
dir^Sr  Ha/  g0Ua  b,g  h03*  built  under  the  Board’s 

t haT^rf  a"°th1er1,0ne  to  em?l°y  ,ocal  fi^ermen  ; 

ntid  1*  'R;holl.v  successful,  but  had  always 
paid  instalments  when  due,  52994-7.  J 


XIX 


CULLINAXE,  Mr.  MICHAEL. 

See  pp.  39-41. 

Compulsory  Purchase  of  Berridge  Estate 
advocated. 

In  witness’s  locality  four  very  small  estates  bordered 
on  Mr.  Berridge’s  big  estate,  and  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  should  acquire  this  last  by  compulsory 
purchase,  as  there  was  no  room  on  the  smaller  pro- 
perties to  improve  the  tenants’  condition,  while  much 
might  be  done  on  all  five  treated  as  one ; three  or 
four  other  estates  were  privileged  to  share  commonage 
on  the  Berridge  Estate,  but  this  should  be  theirs  by 
right,  52998-300a,  53045. — It  would  be  better  if  all 
Roundstone,  better  still  if  all  Connemara  were  bought 
and  treated  as  one  estate,  royalties,  game  and  fishing 
rights  to  be  vested  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  in  their 
elected  trustees,  or  these  might  be  partly  nominated  ; 
there  were  valuable  salmon  fisheries  in  the  hands  of 
landlords,  53001,  53044. 


Enlargement  of  Holdings  practically  useless 
owing  to  Poverty  of  the  Land. — Migration  only 

ADVOCATED  TO  A LIMITED  EXTENT. 

In  Murvey,  on  the  Hallam  Estate,  the  smallest 
holdings  were  a little  less  than  four  acres,  rent,  £2 
odd  ; witness  held  29  acres,  of  which  the  second  judi- 
cial rent  was  £1  12s.,  of  a wild  kind  of  bog,  and  it 
would  not  greatly  improve  a tenant’s  condition  to 
give  him  more  land  of  the  same  sold; ; to  some  extent 
he  would  be  worse  off,  for  a plough  was  useless,  and 
the  scarcity  of  labour  would  prevent  a large  tract 
being  tilled  by  spade.  53002-8.—  Much  might  be  done 
perhaps  in  the  way  of  migration  to  other  parts  of  the 
coast,  but  people  should  not  be  taken  from  the  sea 
altogether  on  account  of  the  fisheries,  53009-11. 


1 OSSIBILITTES  OF  DEVELOPING  FISHERIES. 
BINATION  OF  SHARE  AND  LOAN  SYSTEMS  AD 


There  were  great  possibilities  in  South  Connemara, 
and  the  deep-sea  fishing  was  the  most  important  asset, 
53011-2. — All  the  Roundstone  boats  had  been  taken 
on  the  loan  system  ; witness  had  agreed  to  pay  half- 
yearly  instalments  of  £30  for  one,  jusit  to  start  the 
enterprise,  but  though  he  had  paid  the  boat’s  entire 
earnings  for  four  years,  there  was  still  a balance 
owing,  which  the  Board  had  kindly  forgiven  when  lie 
had  to  give  up  the  boat ; he  had  been  responsible  for 
keeping  the  boat  manned,  while  the  Board  had  sup- 
plied an  instructor  for  two  or  three  years ; seeing 
boats  were  unable  to  earn  enough  to  pay  instalments 
on  the  eight  years  loan  system,  men  were  afraid  to 
go  security,  although  the  Board  dealt  leniently  when 
there  were  bad  seasons,  53012-9.— The  individual 
members  of  the  crew  had  generally  been  well  paid, 
but  the  owner  was  not,  yet  boat  an‘d  gear  were  better 
looked  after  if  one  man  were  directly  responsible  ; 
witness’s  failure  had  not  been  due  to  his  inability  to 
go  out  with  his  boat,  because  he  had  had  an  excellent, 
instructor,  and  he  had  seen  boats  worked  as  conscien- 
tiously in  the  absence,  as  in  the  presence,  of  their 
owner ; tne  transfer  of  the  security  for  the  loan  to  an 
actual  fisherman  would,  however,  help  matters  to 
some  extent,  as  the  Board  could  not  supply  instructors 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  actual  fisherman 
would  be  free  to  take  his  boat  to  places  where  the  most 
trustworthy  skipper  would  not  like  to  send  her,  53020- 
7-— Witness,  unlike  Father  Gleeson,  approved  of  the 
loan  system,  a boat  being  “ leased  ” by  one  man  from 
the  Board,  but  he  thought  instalments  should  be  paid 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  share  system,  much  like  that 
prevailing  at  Cleggan,  i.e.,  the  payments  not  being 
fixed  by  the  year,  but  varying  with  the  catch  ; then 
the  owner,  if  he  were  doing  his  best,  would  be  re- 
lieved  of  ansirtr  in  bad  year,;  Roundstone  boats  wra 
iaigei  than  Cleggan  ones,  and  cost  from  about  £500 
with  gear  53028-37.— There  was  any  amount  of  coars4 
”fhll*8  _?a  land>  bllt  that  had  not  paid  so  well  ; 
they  had  got  long  lines  for  deep-sea  fishing,  which  was 
hard  on  the  sails  ; with  care  sails  might  last  five 
years;  but  could  not  last  more  than  three  with  deep- 
sea  fishing ; the  mtructor  had  failed,  though  doing 
his  best  for  an  mdivjdual  boat,  but  the  fishermen 
themselves  were  now  learning  to  manage  better: 
past  failure  bad  been  due  to  their  absolute  ignorance, 
but  with  their  eight  or  ten  years’  experience  they 
could  now  fish  anywhere  off  Connemara  without  an 
instructor,  53038-43. 
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CULLINANE,  Mr.  MICHAEL— continued. 

Technical  School  for  Cooperage,  etc.,  needed. 

They  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  a technical  school 
for  cooperage,  etc.,  in  Roundstone.  and  there  were  no 
industries  ; there  were  many  little  things  which,  if 
combined,  would  keep  the  people  materially,  53044. 

M ‘ANDREW,  Rev.  B. 

See  pp.  41-3. 

Depopulation  due  to  Famine  and  Evictions — 
Compulsory  Purchase  Advocated. 

Letterfrack,  formerly  densely  populated,  was  now. 
awing  to  the  Famine  and  evictions,  in  a state  of 
desolation ; valuation  of  holdings  varied  from  15s. 
to  18s.  and  30s.,  so  that  people  could  not  live  by  the 
land  ; there  had  once  been  seventy  tenants  on  the 
Prior  Estate,  now  there,  were  two;  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  had  sent  someone  to  value  it,  but 
Mrs.  Tulloeh,  though  rich  and  owning  400  or  500 
acres,  discovered  what  the  Board  had  offered,  and 
outbid  them,  and  obtained  the  property  without  their 
knowledge  ; there  were  about  1,030  acres,  all  arable, 
adjoining  the  Twining  Estate,  between  Cleggan  and 
Ballinakill.  and  it  was  a wilderness  with  signs  of 
previous  cultivation  everywhere,  53046-52. — This 
should  be  acquired  and  re-cLivided ; also  the  Thomp- 
son Estate  of  1,400  acres  towards  Leenane,  all  arable ; 
the  eighty  tenants  who  had  once  lived  there  had  died 
of  starvation  ; they  had  been  evicted,  having  no 
fixity  of  tenure ; the  Cleggan  property  too  was  un- 
occupied, 53053-5. 

Re-tilling  of  Land  Advocated. 

There  were  5,000  acres  of  fine  arable  land,  from 
the  road  near  Leenane  (about  Bunowen  on  the  Thomp- 
son Estate)  sloping  down  to  the  rivers  ; this  land 
had  been  under  cultivation,  as  could  be  seen  by  the 
hillsides  along  Killery  Bay,  and  should  be  re-tilled, 
especially  now,  when  there  was  competition  with 
foreign  cattle ; there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  the  people  to  till  their  own  land  ; their 
industry  had  made  the  grass  lands  what  thev  were, 
53092-7. 

Migration  only  necessary  to  a very-  Limited 
Extent. 

Witness  was  sure  people  would  migrate,  for  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Micks  some  had  been  removed  to  a 
small  property  from  a remote  part  of  the  parish, 
and  there  had  been  great  eagerness  to  obtain  hold- 
ings ; there  was  no  need  to  migrate  any  distance, 
as  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  give  everyone 
economic  holdings  in  the  parish  if  the  untena'nted 
lands  were  acquired,  53092* 

Roads  needed — Refusal  of  Congested  Districts 
Board  to  do  the  work  required. 

Witness  had  asked  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
to  join  the  two  important  roads  running  towards 
Loughnahilian  in  his  parish,  and  so  connect  North 
and  South  Connemara ; the  roads  were  probably 
relief  works  originally,  and  had.  been  extended  in 
that  way  by  two  miles  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
but  the  Board  would  not  finish  the  remaining  mile 
and  a half  ; witness  had  been  asked  if  the  Grand 
Jury  would  pay  half  the  cost  and  keep  the  road  in 
repair,  and  they  had  ridiculed  the  idea;  it  was 
equally  hard  now  to  induce  the  County  Council  to 
contribute  to  public  works ; the  probable  cost  would 
be  about  £500,  53056-63,  53068-70. — There  were  no 
tenants  to  complain  that  the  district  was  not 
scheduled,  but  though  untenanted,  its  poverty  and 
wretchedness  should  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
Board  to  work  there ; witness  had  asked  the  Board 
to  make  another  most  necessary  road  on  the  Renvyle 
Estate,  which  the  people  had  to  reach  By  sea  'in 
canoes  to  bring  in  their  meal,  &c.  ; these  were  divided 
on  the  rocks  and  carried  up  the  cliffs ; the  Board’s 
engineer,  Mr.  Oliver,  had  reported  there  were  no 
engineering  difficulties,  but  the  Board  had  written 
they  would  not  make  more  roads  unless  a few  of  the 
members  came  to  see  what  was  to  be  done;  they 
were  to  have  come  in.  a few  days,  but  about  twelve 
years  had  passed ; the  Local  Government  Board  had 
supplied  the  funds  through  Sir  Henry  Robinson, 
who  knew  the  place  well,  53069. 


M'ANDREW,  Rev.  B .—continued. 

Unrepresentative  Character  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

All  Connemara,  including  witness’s,  parish,  should 
be  represented  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board1,  and 
by  more  than  one  person,  because  members  were 
needed  with  a practical  knowledge  of  the  country, 
class  of  land,  means  of  living,  and  the  people’s  wants 
generally ; it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  sittings 
were  sometimes  held  in  the  district,  53071-5. 

Suggested  Improvement  in  the  Working  of 
Parish  Committees. 

The  Parish  Committee,  with  £100  grant,  i.c.,  £50 
for  each  district,  alone  worked  satisfactorily ; there 
were  no  practical  difficulties  ; but  the  houses  were 
very  bad,  and.  they  were  trying  to  get  ont-liouses 
built ; the  people  who  most  needed  grants  were  too 
oor  to  use  them  ; the  £7  valuation  limit  should 
e altered  to  £10,  as  some  houses  over  £7  were 
worse  than  those  below  the  limit ; the  rule  of  not 
giving  money  before  completion  of  work  kept  those 
from  working  who  most  needed  the  impiwements ; 
mason’s  labour,  &c.,  iron  for  roofs,  should  be  paid 
fur  as  it  was  required,  53076-87. 

The  Revival  of  Basket-making  Advocated. 

A basket  industry,  the  private  speculation  of  an 
English  lady,  had  worked  for  some  years  till  she 
had  gone  away  for  reasons  of  health  ; the  Board, 
thanks  to  her,  had  subsidised  it  for  two  yeai’s,  and 
then  left  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a Birmingham 
basket-maker  ; he  had  put  his  son-in-law  in  charge 
and  allowed  him  £150  a year,  whereas  £1  a week 
would  have  been  enough,  and  the  thing  had  failed 
under  his  management ; witness  thought  the  place 
most  suitable  for  basket-making,  but  the  Bdard, 
thinking  otherwise,  had  withdrawn  support ; osiers 
grew  luxuriantly  but  were  uncared  for ; witness 
thought  the  industry  a passible  one  for  the  West  of 
Ireland,  as  Miss  St  urge,  had  made  it  pay,  though 
importing  osiers  from  England,  53088-91. 

M‘HUGH.  Rev.  MICHAEL. 

See  pp.  44-52. 

Some  Particulars  of  Carna  Parish. 

Witness  was  parish  priest  of  Carna,  and  had  been 
nominated  by  the  District  Council  and  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, 53099-100. — Caijna  was  in  three  electoral 
divisions,  namely,  Scarriff,  Knockboy,  and  Owen- 
gowla ; the  union  was  Clifden,  53320-21.  Carna 
parish  contained  about  300  families,  the  heads 
of  which  were  all  tenant  farmers ; only  about 

10  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  were  economic,  53100-1. 
—Congested  Districts  Board  had  purchased  an  estate 
in  this  district,  53102-3. — The  tenants  had  purchased 
the  holdings  and  lived  by  fishing  and  kelp-making, 
depending  partly  also  on  American  cheques  ; about 
£2,500  had  reached  the  parish  from  America  within 
twelve  months,  53104. — The  land  in  Carna  should 
be  bought,  because  though  the  holdings  were  inade- 
quate, Board  could  make  improvements  by  building 
new  houses  and  making  roadis  to  the  sea  and  to  the 
hills  where  stock  were  kept,  53319.— Unless  employ- 
ment were  provided  migration  must  take  place, 
53328-31. — A certain  number  of  the  people  would  be 
willing  to  migrate  immediately,  and  others  would 
follow  if  satisfied  that  doing  so  would  improve  their 
condition,  53332. — The  better-off  parishioners  should 
b9  migrated  first  and  their  lands  given  to  the  poorer 
ones,  53333-4. — The  fact  that  86  per  cent,  of  the 
holdings  in  the  three  divisions  were  under  £4  was 
partly  the  result  of  sub-division,  53361-2.— The 
tendency  to  sub-divide  was  decreasing,  as  the  people 
were  alive  to  its  evils,  53363-6.— When  the  Board 
purchased  property  in  the  neighbourhood  they  had 
enlarged  some  holdings,  53484-5. — There  was  no  more 
land  available  for  enlargement  except  some  moun- 
tain farms ; there  was  a cattle  tract  along  the  shore 

011  ca^e  could  live  part  of  the  year,  but  thev 
would  die  if  not  given  a month  or  two  on  the  hills, 
53486.— If  any  mountain  land  were  available  it 
should  be  given  to  the  tenants  as  commonage,  but 
land  of  fair  quality  would  be  best  utilised  to  en- 
large holdings  and  grow  crops,  53487-8.— Even  if  it 
were  used  as  commonage  there  would  not  be  enough 
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M'HUGH,  Rev.  MICHAEL — continued.  31 ‘HUGH,  Rev.  MICHAEL — continued. 


land  to  provide  all  tenants  with  grazing,  53489-92. — 
The  mountain  land  should  be  divided  into  stripes, 
■one  for  each  village,  everybody  in  a townland  having 
a certain  right  as  far  as  the  land  would  go.  and 
those  to  whom  the  land  was  most  convenient  having 
the  first  claim,  53493-8. — Board  would  not  give  a 
new  house  to  a tenant  unless  the  tenant  had  moved 
to  a new  holding  ; some  of  the  dwelling-houses  were 
in  a wretched  condition,  53498-501. — Board  offered  a 
grant  of  £10  for  improving  the  old  houses,  but  the 
people  were  too  poor  to  make  use  of  it,  53502-3. — A 
loan  of  £10  could  be  obtained  in  addition,  53504-5. — 
When  lands  in  Cama  parish  had  been  sold  to  ten- 
ants the  latter’s  condition  had  somewhat  improved 
partly  as  a remit  of  the  reduction,  partly  owing  to 
the  sense  of  ownership,  53506-8,  53518. — The  amalga- 
mation of  three  holdings  into  one  would  be  a great 
advantage;  one  tenant  could  work  three  holdings 
of  the  size  usual  in  Cama,  53509-14. — Spraying  was 
done  generally  on  the  estate  Board  had  dealt  with 
and  most  successfully  by  machine,  53519-22. 


Parish  Committee  of  Carna. 

Cama  Parish  Committee  was  working  well,  and 
had  a grant  of  £100  a year ; many  parishioners  were 
too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  the  grant,  53322-4. — 
Committee  was  empowered  to  make  grants  for  iron 
roofs  which  only  amounted  to  half  the  price  of  the 
roofs;  it  would  be-  well  if  they  could  grant  the  full 
price  of  the  iron ; stone  and  everything  else  the 
people  could  supply  themselves,  53325",  53327.— Board 
had  offered  to  supply  the  iron  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
Committee  could  obtain,  but  this  system  needed  de- 
velopment, 53326. — Committee  gave  grants  up  to  £5 
for  building  new  dwelling-houses,  and  the  old  ones 
were  utilised  for  cattle,  53355-6. — These  grants  were 
only  allowed  to  actual  tenants  and  did  not  encourage 
sub-division  of  laud,  53337-9. — Committee  gave 
assistance  to  construct  windows,  &c.,  53340. — An- 
other five  years  would  probably  suffice  to  effect  all 
necessary  improvements  of  this  kind,  but  all  that 
time  there  would  be  some  tenants  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  grant,  53342. — Committee  had  received 
their  £100  grant  during  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
53341. — It  was  as  large  a grant  a > Committee  "could 
utilise,  53359-60. — Committee  did  not  always  adhere 
to  the  rule  that  grants  could  not  be  given  "till  work 
was  completed,  53343. — Grants  could  not  be  given 
where  valuation  was  over  £7,  but  almost  all  valua- 
tions in  Carna  were  under  £7,  53344-5.— Committee 
had  done  a little  road-making,  53346. — Improvements 
carried  out  with  Committee's  assistance  should  be 
maintained  by  tenants,  53471-2. — Board's  inspectors 
should  visit  the  holdings,  and  should  have  power  to 
HOSKute  if  improvements  were  not  kept  up,  53473-5, 
53478-80,  53482.— In  most  cases  tenants  would  be  able 
to  pay  cost  of  repairs,  53477.— If  after  a manure 
heap  had  been  removed  by  Committee,  and  an  out- 
house built,  the  practice  of  keeping  cattle  in  the 
house;  were  reverted  to,  the  sanitary  law  should  be 
Pj  *n  operation,  53481. — Distribution  of  vegetable 

Would  be  useful  in  Carna  parish, 
5334I’v53353;4'TAgricultliro1  Board  had  lately  done 
somettung  of  the  sort,  and  had  sent  an  instructor 
who  lived  at  Carna,  53347-50. -The  seed  should  be 
“I*™™6®  at  a reduced  price,  the  reduction  feeing 
egarded  as  an  educational  contribution,  53355-7. 

Emigration. 

twelve  m°nths  preceding  September 
Sfe?  lTple  had  emigrated  fr»m  Carna 
j TIn  f*  same  period  thirty-eight  emi- 
g£5  wentrbtUined’  and  fourteen  of  those  who  re- 
int?nded  to  irarl  5^367— Those  who  returned 

intended  to  settle  down  and  marry,  but  some  failing 

Si#!?!'  gSebreughre£50Wto 

rauf a^reh^S1  T^^^g^hicf  wafg  tne- 

1the  could  not  usefully  be  » enmloved 


Lace-making,  and  its  Relation  to  Emigration. 

The  lace-making  industry  was  hampered  by  all  the 
girls  going  to  America,  53373-5. — There  was  always 
a fresh  supply  of  learners  for  the  lace  class,  53375-6. 
— The  class  had  been  established  about  seven  years, 
53377. — By  hard  work  lace  workers  could  earn  10a. 
a we'k,  53378. — Girls  would  not  stay  at  home,  be- 
cause while  they  did  so  their  parents  got  all  their 
earnings  in  accordance  with  Irish  custom,  53379-80, 
53387. — Girls  showed  a greater  tendency  to  go  than 
men,  b. cause  girls  did  better  in  America  than  boys, 
and  saved  more,  53380. — To  avoid  the  parents  taking 
the  earnings,  the  money  might  be  stopped,  and  a 
savings  bank  established  ; witness  thought  this  plan 
had  been  tried  by  the  nuns  without  much  success, 
53383. — It  was  a method  that  might  be  resented, 
53386. — At  present  the  money  earned  was  paid 
through  the  agency  of  the  instructress,  53384. — Lace- 
making tended  rather  to  check  than  encourage  emi- 
gration, 53430. — At  present  girls  generally  waited  to 
emigrate  till  they  could  get  their  passages  paid, 
53388. — If  the  money  they  earned  were  accumulated 
in  a bank  it  might  not  necessarily  be  employed  to 
buy  a passage,  but  might  serve  as  a dowry,  53390.— 
The  eighty  emigrants  referred  to  included  several 
families,  and  of  the  remainder  two-thirds  were  girls, 
53396-7. — The  remittances  sent  home  probably  came 
mostly  from  girls,  53398. 

School  Attendance. 

There  were  ten  schools  in  the  parish  of  Carna,  the 
attendance  of  which  was  60  per  cent,  or  leis,  of  the 
number  on  the  rolls,  53411-7.— Bad  attendance  was 
attributable  to  the  illiteracy  of  parents  who  could 
not  appreciate  education,  and  to  the  need  for  the 
children  on  the  holdings,  many  of  which  were  in 
rundale,  so  that  the  cattle  needed  watching  ; Board 
had  effected  improvement  by  dividing  the  holdings 
into  squares,  and  school  attendance  had  since  in- 
creased, 53418-9. — None  of  the  children  had  far  to 
go  to  school,  53420-1. 

Food  of  School  Children. 

The  provision  of  food  for  the  school  children  would 
be  a good  thing,  as  they  had  nothing  to  eat  from  their 
arrival  an  the  morning  till  their  return  home  at 
five  o’clock,  53422.— There  was  little  milk  in  the 
district,  and  many  of  the  children  had  none  during 
winter,  53457-62.— Potatoes  and  fish,  as  well  as  bread 
and  tea,  were  their  food,  53463-5. — They  never  had 
oatmeal  porridge,  but  sometimes  ate  Indian  meal 
porridge,  53466. — The  oats  grown  were  sold  to  shop- 
keepers, 53467. — Long  ago  porridge  was  given,  and 
then  there  were  mills  to  grind  oats,  53468.— Instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  other  industries  would  be 
better  than  instruction  in  the  higher  standards  at 
the  National  schools,  53423-5.— Such  instruction  in 
practical  matters  had  formerly  been  given,  but  never 
efficiently,  53426-7.— Emigration  was  not  more  com- 
mon among  illiterate  than  other  boys  and  girls ; all 
wished  to  emigrate,  53428. 

Domestic  Economy  Instruction, 

Domestic  economy  classes  had  been  held  in  Cama 
with  good  results,  53432-3. — Instruction  in  domestic 
economy  did  not  stimulate  emigration  by  enabling 
girls  to  earn  better  wages,  53434.—  Instruct roa  in 
cooking  the  vegetables  to  be  raised  from  the  seed 
distributed  had  not  yet  been  given;  distribution 

was  only  begun  in  the  spring  of  1907,  53435-41. 

The  prevailing  diet  was  potatoes,  .bread,  and  fish  ; 
a few  cabbages  were  used,  53442,  53445.— Girls  had 
been  taught  to  cook  potatoes  and  plain  dishes  such 
as  herring  or  lobster,  53444,  53446.— Since  the  in- 
struction in  domestic  economy  better  bread  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  houses,  and  the  houses  were  better  kept, 
53447-50.— Housekeeping  and  keeping  a house  in 
order,  as  well  as  washing  and  ironing,  were  taught  at 
domestic  economy  classes,  53451-3. 

Nurses. 

There  was  a nurse  in  this  district,  53515.— The 
influence  of  nurses  was  elevating  and  humanising, 
and  the  appointment  of  nurses  was  an  important 
element  in  improvement  of  the  people,  53516-7. 
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Fishing  in  Carna  Parish. 


Transit  tor.  Fresh  Fish. 


Fishing  was  not  a success,  though  the  people  were 
anxious  to  do  that  or  anything  else  to  make  money ; 
mackerel  and  lobster  were  the  only  fish  caught,  and 
the  mackerel  season  only  lasted  two  or  three  months 
in  spring,  53104-5,  53115,  53121-3,  53142.— The  want 
of  a curing  station  alone  prevented  fishing  in  autumn 
and  winter,  or  rather  in  September  and  October, 
53106,  53116,  53237-80,  53247-51.— Such  a station 
would  create  a market  for  fish  caught  in  autumn, 
53252. — Autumn  fishing  could  only  be  carried  on  from 
small  boats  as  the  mackerel  came  inshore  in  autumn, 
53107-8,  53236. — If  Carna  fishermen  exploited  the 
same  grounds  as  Arran  fishermen,  the  bad  weather 
would  often  prevent  their  going  to  fish,  and  would 
keep  them  imprisoned  in  their  large  boats,  53114. — 
During  spring  it  would  be  possible  to  exploit  these 
Arran  fishing  grounds,  53116. — In  Boffin,  where  there 
was  a very  successful  fishing,  only  small  boats  were 
used,  but  there  the  fishing  was  almost  entirely  the 
inshore  autumn  fishing,  53118-20,  53133.— The  estab- 
lishment of  a curing  station  had  been  the  starting 
point  of  fishery  development  in  Arran  and  Boffin, 
53123-4,  53126. — Witness  thought  the  curing  stations 
were  established  by  Congested  Districts  Board, 
53125-6. — Witness  had  lived  seven  years  in  Boffin, 
and  had  heard  no  complaints  from  Boffin  fishermen 
that  lack  of  competition  kept  price?  of  fish  down, 
53126-8.— The  rocks  and  islands  about  Carna  would 
not  militate  against  fishery  development ; during 
the  autumn  fishing  the  fishermen  would  go  out  in  the 
small  boats  in  the  evening  to  set  their  nets,  return 
home  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  go  back  to  take 
the  catch,  53109,  53130-2. — In  the  spring  fishing  the 
men  did  not.  come  ashore  after  the  net*  were  cast, 
53118. — The  aggregate  catch  of  these  small  boats 
wovdd  be  sufficient  to  make  a curing  station  at  Carna 
profitable ; the  bulk  of  the  fishing  in  Carna  parish 
was  carried  on  from  the  small  boats,  53129.  53133, 
53150.— The  people  using  small  boats  used  them  ex- 
clusively for  sea  fishing,  53225.— Most  of  the  Carna 
boats  were  small  boats,  53233.— No  steps  had  been 
taken  to  supply  instructors  or  nets  for  small  boats, 
53242-6.— Most  of  the  small  boats  were  built  on  the 
loan  system  not  for  fishing  but  for  collecting  sea- 
weed and  similar  purposes,  53253-7.— The  late  Mr. 
Duthie  was  in  favour  of  establishing  a curing  station 
9arna’  53134-7. — Mr.  Shimmin  had  dealt  with 
the  fishing  question  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  53138. 
—He  had  not  been  very  successful  in  developing  the 
fishery  there  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
inshore  autumn  fishing,  53139-48.— Curing  stations 
should  be  established  at  Masson  and  Carna.  and  at 
Kilkerrin,  53151,  53234. — The  market  for  cured 
mackerel  had  been  less  good  than  usual  during  1907. 
but  the  market  was  getting  steady,  53152-5.— An 
autumn  herring  fishing  would  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  mackerel,  53156.— There  was  a small  local  de- 
mand for  herrings,  53246. — Autumn  herring  fishing 
was  done  from  canoes  in  Arran,  53157-8:— Arran  fish- 
ing was  mainly  mackerel,  53159-62.— There  were  large 
-7 m „,,Carna  which  regulariy  fished  outside, 
53Z0Z-3j— They  were  acquired  with  assistance  of  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  53205. — The  men  earned  some 
money  with  these  boats,  but  not  enough  to  pay  more 
“*an  r f the  Raiments  on  the  loans,  53204 
53206.— Large  boats  could  not  touch  the  inshore  fish- 
ing, 53206,  53219. — Both  .small  and  large  boats  should 
be  used,  and  the  small  ones  should  be  supplied  with 
nets,  53220,  53234.— Both  large  and  small  boats  were 
built  very  well  at  Mweenish,  53228-31.— Instructors 
Had  at  nrst  been  placed  in  the  large  boats,  but  their 
servicer,  had  since  been  dispensed  with  without  any 
consequent  diminution  of  the  catch,  53239-41.— 
There  was  still  a demand  for  the  larger  boats,  53258 
—In  Galway  Bay  steam  trawlers  competed  with  the 
boats,  53261. — The  big  boats  at  Carna  were  not  used 
„5*W^r’  r“‘  mackerel  and  herring, 

53262-5.— Long  line  fishing  would  have 'to  be  done 
from  small  boats,  53266. — There  was  not  much  turf 
transit  at  Carna  J hookers  probably  came  with  meal 
and  flour  from  Galway,  53224-7.— It  would  be  an 
T J0. 5 resident  officer  to  super- 
intend the  fishing  of  Carna;  after  a time  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  parish,  53163-4. — The  coast  line  he  would 
have  charge  of  extended  from  Kilkerrin  almost  to 
Cashel,  53165-6. 


Fishing  for  ling,  cod,  skate,  conger,  plaice,  and 
sole  could  be  made  a success  if  quick  transit  for  the 
fresh  fish  were  provided,  53169-71.— There  were  no- 
railways  but  fairly  good  roads,  53167-8. — Recess  was- 
the  nearest  point  of  railway  communication,  63172. — 
The  steamer  from  Arran  formerly  touched  at  Kil- 
kerrin,  but  war.  of  little  use1  as  slie  came  very  ir- 
regularly, 53173-6,  53189-90. — The  steamer  to  be  of 
use  for  the  fresh  fish  would  have  to  call  regularly 
at  least  three  times  a week,  53187,  53196-9. — A motor 
service  would  be  preferable,  and  would  overcome 
the  difficulties  in  disposing  of  lobsters,  which  suffered1 
much  in  being  transported  in  carts  to  Recess,  53174, 
53177-9,  53182,  53183-4. — Witness  thought  the  County 
Council  had  refused  to  give  the  roads  the  repairs 
necessary  before  starting  a motor  service,  53192-5. — 
The  fishermen  only  made  £10  to  £15  per  season  by 
lobsters,  53180-1. — Lobsters  were  caught  along  tho- 
rough coast  just  outside,  53182. 

Kelp. 

Kelp  sold  in  Kilkerrin  amounted  to  about  1,000 
tons  per  year ; about  the  same  quantity  was  sold  in. 
Cashel,  53267. — The  price  in  1907  was  not  so  good 
as  at  one  time,  but  as  good  as  it  had  been  within  the 
last  ten  years,  53268. — £4  per  ton  was  the  highest 
price,  but  about  £3  was  the  average,  53269. — Taking 
not  only  Carna  parish,  but  the  whole  district,  about 
£3,000  a year  was  made  out  of  kelp,  53270. — More 
could  be  made  if  the  people  abandoned  the  present 
wasteful  method  of  burning,  in  which  50  per  cent, 
of  the  ingredients  was  lost ; local  works  should  be 
started  for  treating  the  weed  and  extracting  the 
products ; this  would  both  utilise  the  large  quantities 
of  raw  material  on  the  spot  and  supply  the  need 
for  employment,  53271,  53274.— The  condition  of  the 
iodine  market  was  precarious,  but  the  kelp  contained 
other  things  and  was  used  in  soap  manufacture,  and 
witness  thought  also  in  manufacturing  paper  in 
America:  kelp  contained  potash  and  algin ; the 
latter  was  said  to  be  very  valuable  and  was  used 
in  the  cotton  trade,  53278-9. — Kilkerrin  would  be 
a suitable  site  for  a kelp  factory,  with  appliances  for 
burning  kelp  economically,  53282-4.— Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  should  endeavour  to  induce  a private  firm 
to  open  works  at  Kilkerrin,  53285.— This  firm  should 
purchase  seaweed,  and  give  employment  in  extracting 
the  products,  53286.— The  quantity  of  seaweed  avail- 
able was  sufficient  to  enable  the  works  to  be  carried 
on  at  a profit,  53287.— Witness  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  a company  who  were  willing  to- 
open  works  at  Kilkerrin,  53288.— If  the  kelp  manu- 
facture were  done  on  a co-operative  system  more  cf 
the  profits  would  go  to  the  workers,  but  the  latter 
had  no  experience,  and  could  not  be  got  to  adopt 
such  a system,  53290. — But  there  were  no  co-operative 
societies  in  Carna,  53469. — Under  the  existing  system 
the  kelp  was  bought  by  the  ton  after  burning, 
53292-3. — As  a rule  all  that  was  bought  was  pur- 
chased, 53294-314. — Buyers  applied  a chemical  test 
to  the  kelp ; they  rejected  what  was  below  a certain 
standard  and  gave  a reduced  price  for  what  was  of 
inferior  quality,  53295-6.— The  people  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  test,  53298.— The  price  of  weed 
sometimes  fell  from  £4  to  £2  10s.  at  the  end  of  the 
season  ; it  was  sometimes  lowered  bv  the  buyer  on 
the  grounds  that  . kelp  was  not  up  to  standard, 
53311-2. — An  official  inspector  to  test  kelp  would  be 
no  use  as  the  buyer  would  insist  on  his  own  test, 
53313.— It  was  difficult  to  test  kelp,  53317— An 
official  test  might-  give  the  public  more  confidence 
regarding  prices,  53318. — There  was  only  one  buyer 
m the  district;  witness  believed  the  buyers  had 
formed  a sorf  of  ring  or  syndicate  so  that  there 
was  a monopoly,  53299,  53315-6.— Witness  would  te 
surprised  to  hear  there  was  only  one  purchasing  firm, 
kelp  was  sent  to  Glasgow ; ten  years  ago 
a Sheffield  company  purchased  kelp  which  they  used 
m the  manufacture  of  glass  ; at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  the  syndicate  offered  to  supply  this  company 
with  kelp  at  a cheaper  rate  than  they  could  buy  it, 
53302.— This  offer  concerned  glue,  53303.— The  prin- 
cipal firm  of  the  syndicate  was  an  iodine  company, 
?ther  companies  were  .connected  with  it  such  ar> 
the  Sheffield  Glue  Company,  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  iodine,  53304. — The  kelp-burning  season 
lasted  from  the  middle  of  April  to  beginning  of 
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October ; kelp-burning  was  dependent  on  the  weather 
and  varied,  with  the  season,  53305-8. — No  royalty  was 
charged  on  the  weed,  but  witness  thought  the  Land 
■Commission  added  something  to  the  rent  in  view  of 
the  facilities  for  getting  the  weed,  53309-10. 


WALKER,  Mr.  W.  J.  D. 
See  pp.  52-4. 


Lady  Dudley’s  Nursing  Scheme. 


Lady  Dudley’s  Nursing  Fund  was  affiliated  with 
the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Nurses’  Institute,  53523. 
— The  institute  provided  trained  nurses  for  district 
nursing,  but  no  funds  for  their  support  ; Lady 
Dudley  organised  a scheme  to  provide  district  nurses 
and  collected  money  to  maintain  them  in  these  poor 
parts  of  Ireland ; in  1907  there  were  fifteen  of  these 
nurses  all  maintained  from  funds  raised  under  Lady 
Dudley’s  scheme ; the  future  development  of  the 
scheme  depended  on  funds  and  for  lack  of  them  many 
applications  for  nurse*  had  been  refused,  53524. — 
Nurses  intended  for  district  nursing  received  an 
additional  special  training,  53525. — All  Congested 
Districts  Board  had  done  for  this  scheme  was  in  a 
few  cases  to  give  grants  for  furniture  and  to  build 
houses  at  Annagry  and  Aranmore  in  County  Donegal 
as  well  as  at  Glengariff  in  County  Cork,  and  at 
Caherdaniel  and  Dooks  in  County  Kerry  ; a house 
was  being  built  at  Spiddal,  and  another  projected 
for  Belladangan  ; rents  for  these  houses  were  paid 
from  Lady  Dudley’s  Fund,  53526,  53542. — Witness 
thought  assistance  for  the  nursing  scheme  would  be 
■well  within  powers  of  Congested  Districts  Board  ; 
the  nurses  saved  many  valuable  liven,  were  efficient 
in  inducing  the  people  to  adopt  better  sanitary 
methods,  and  had  a humanising  effect  on  the  people  ; 
they  were  always  well  spoken  of  by  those  among 
whom  they  worked ; £1,500  a year  was  expended  by 
Lady  Dudley’s  Fund  on  the  nurses,  and  was  raised 
fay  outside  subscriptions  collected  by  Lady  Dudley, 
53527. — In  dealing  with  congestion  the  greatest  im- 
portance should  be  attached  to  this  scheme,  which 
should,  therefore,  receive  great  attention  from 
Board,  53529-30. — In  districts  like  that  about  Carna 
nurses’  expenses  were  greater  than  in  a town  owing 
to  the  distance  traversed,  involving  cost  of  convey- 
ances, 53543. — In  towns  local  subscriptions  could  be 
got,  but  Board  might  reasonably  help  where  these 
were  unobtainable ; in  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants 
five  doctors  might  generally  be  found,  while  in 
country  districts  one  dispensary  doctor  might  have 
to  attend  to  8,000  people,  53544-5. — The  nurse  at 
Carna,  Nurse  M'Coy,  from  her  experience  of  typhus, 
concluded  that  disease  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
originated  from  the  time  the  manure  heaps  near  the 
cottages  were  cleared  away  ; at  Dooks,  County  Kerry, 
there  were  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  cases  of  typhus 
in  1006,  and  eighteen  or  nineteen  in  1907  ; the  1907 
■cases  had  been  traced  to  a single  case  originating 
in  a house  when;-  the  manure  was  cleared  out  from 
close  to  the  door,  53530.— The  fact  that  in  the  vine 
districts  in  Switzerland  typhus  also  occurred  when 
the  manure  was  put  out  should  be  better  known, 
53531. 

Cottage  Hospitals. 


Cottage  hospitals  would  benefit  such  districts  as 
Carna  ; they  had  been  advocated  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commision ; at  present  Carna  fever  patients  had  tube 
driven  a long  distance  over  the  hills  to  Clifden  ; the 
people  would  have  more  confidence  in  an  hospital  on 
the  spot,  53548. — The  chief  objection  to  expressing 
a strong  opinion  as  to  desirability  of  Board’s  con- 
tributing to  an  extension  of  the  nursing  system  and 
the  establishment  of  cottage  hospitals  was  the  in- 
sufficiency of  Board’s  funds,  and  the  expense  that 
would  be  involved ; the  cottage  hospital  question  con- 
cerned Local  Government  Board,  which  had  considered 
it,  53549. — A poundage  rate  for  medical  charities 
would  have  to  be  very  high  to  be  effective  in  Carna 
as  poor  law  valuation  was  low;  a penny  in  the 
pound  would  produce  about  £10,  53534. 


Lace-making,  and  its  Relation  to  Emigration. 
The  lace  class-room  at  Carna  was  erected  by  a 
Manchester  Relief  Committee;  the  success  of-  the 


class  was  checked  by  emigration ; one  year  the  turn- 
over was  £900,  but  the  next  year  emigration  re- 
duced it  to  £400  ; since  the  class-room  was  opened 
no  applicants  had  been  refused  work ; new  girls 
were  constantly  coming  forward  ; attendance  might 
be  better ; girls  could  easily  make  8s.  or  10s.  a week, 
53532-6. — This  industry  might  give  permanent  em- 
ployment ; at  Clones  the  married  women  did  a lot  of 
work  at  home,  53536-8. — Attendance  at  lace  classes 
was  purely  voluntary ; classes  had  no  connection 
with  the  educational  system  under  National  Board, 
53539-40. — Thorough  instruction  in  drawing  and 
plain  sewing  at  the  National  schools  would  prepare 
for  lace'  work  ; the  Factory  Act  prevented  girls  at- 
tending under  fourteen  years  of  age  unless  they  had 
passed  the  second  stage  of  fifth  standard,  and  wcie 
over  thirteen  years  old  ; teachers  were  instructed  not 
to  take  girls  whose  absence  from  home  would  prevent 
the  younger  children  there  from  going  to  school, 
53541.— In  many  districts  emigration  had  been  re- 
duced in  consequence  of  establishment  of  lace  classes  ; 
Banada  and  Derrypark  were  instances,  53550. — In  a 
few  cases  girls  who  went  to  America  worked  there 
at  lace,  but  generally  they  entered  domestic  service, 
53551-3. — The  advantage  to  emigrants  of  having 
attended  lace  classes  were  generally  confined  to  the 
results  of  a good  influence,  53552. 


Kelp. 

Witness  had  forwarded  to  Commission  a letter 
from  a gentleman  in  London  suggesting  the  possible 
development  of  a process  for  the  treatment  of  kelp. 
53546-7. 


HA  ZELL,  Mr.  THOMAS. 
See  pp.  54-7. 


Alleged  Carelessness  and  Adulteration  in  Pre- 
paration* of  Kelp. 

Witness  lived  at  Cashel,  and  was  kelp  agent  there, 
53555. — The  outlook  for  kelp  was  very  bad  owing  to 
severe  foreign  competition  in  iodine,  which  was  ob- 
tained elsewhere  as  a bye-product ; in  South  America 
and  Germany  it  was  got  out  of  the  ground,  53556-8, 
53560. — In  Japan  iodine  was  made  from  seaweed,  as 
in  Ireland,  but  more  cheaply  and  honestly,  53558-9, 
53641. — Japanese  were  more  industrious,  and  burned 
kelp  more  carefully,  53643. — Witness  had  heard  the 
Japanese  could  place  kelp  on  the  English  market 
at  the  same  price  as  the  Irish  kelp  in  spite  of  the 
cost  of  transit,  53643-5. — Kelp  could  be  made  equally 
well  in  Ireland,  and  25  per  cent,  .better  than  at 
present,  53642,  53645. — Much  of  the  kelp  was  very 
carelessly  burned,  but  an  alteration  in  the  system 
of  burning  would  effect  no  great  saving,  53584-6, 
53650. — The  bye-products  were  less  valuable  than  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  some  of  them  being  obtainable 
cheaper  elsewhere ; the  iodine  was  the  main  pro- 
duct, 53588,  53662-3. — By  working  honestly  and  keep- 
ing out  sand  and  stones,  and  giving  better  weed, 
burners  could  make  25  per  cent.  Setter ; if  this  were 
done  witness’s  firm  would  probably  raise  the  price* 
15a.  or  £1  per  ton,  53589-91,  53595,  53682,  53685-6.— 
Sand  and  stones  were  put  in  on  purpose  to  make 
weight;  witness  had  seen  30  per  cent,  of  gravel  in 
kelp  ; on  two  shores  in  Ireland  the  company  had 
stopped  buying  on  account  of  the  adulteration, 
53592-4,  53609-13,  53651. — The  worst  adulteration  was 
that  with  inferior  weed  ; the  gravel  and  stone  adul- 
teration was  more  easily  checked,  53677-80,  53682. — 
The  kelp-burners  knew  well  how  to  burn  kelp,  and 
what  weed  to  look  for,  53646-7,  53683-4. — The  May 
weed  was  the  best  at  its  own  time  of  year,  but 
useless  at  other  season's ; each  kind  was  good  at  its 
season,  53596-7. — There  was  less  clanger  of  adultera- 
tion when  the  kelp  was  run  into  the  solid  than  when 
it  was  run  into  dry  ash,  53598-9. — An  inspector  for 
testing  kelp  would  be  no  use,  as  -buyers  would  insist 
on  their  own  test,  53600. — Witness  had  tested  kelp 
thirty  years,  and  had  no  doubt  of  thei  accuracy  of  his 
method,  53601-4. — The  test  was  a scientific  one  based 
on  chemistry,  53606-7,  53608. — The  kelp  was  not  tested 
in  the  factory;  witness  tested  on  the  spot  and  fixed 
prices,  53607a. — The  test  was  private,  and  was  checked 
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at  the  works  by  a private  method,  53664-6. — There 
was  no  check  of  the  test  on  the  sellers’  behalf, 
53667. — About  five  tons  of  dry  weed  went  to  a ton  of 
kelp,  53615. — Witness  could  tell  pretty  well  the  value 
of  five  tons  perfect  weed  brought  to  him,  53616. — 
Though  the  foreign  iodine  was  undercutting  the  home 
manufacture,  the  company  witness  worked  for  could 
just  keep  the  industry  in  Ireland  alive  and  make 
a small  profit,  53561-2. — Three  or  four  companies 
were  engaged  in  making  iodine,  53563. — Witness  re- 
presented the  Glasgow  company,  53564. — There  were 
no  other  agents  buying  kelp  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carna,  but  others  bought  it  in  Clare  and 
Mayo,  and  Donegal,  53568. — Every  agent  had  his 
own  district,  53569. — The  Glasgow  people  bought  all 
the  kelp  in  Clare,  53570. — A company  was  buying 
kelp  at  Aran  ; witness  bought  kelp  out  of  the  Aran 
district  at  Kilkieman,  53571. — Witness’s  company 
bought  kelp  in  Norway,  and  the  north  island*  of 
Scotland,  53670. — Sandford’s  firm  was  one  of  the 
two  which  bought  in  Uist,  53671-3.— There  had  been 
complaints  of  adulteration  in  kelp  from  the  Hebrides. 
53675-6. — Within  the  last  ten  years  witness  had  not 
had  to  raise  the  price  of  kelp  in  consequence  of  com- 
petition from  other  firms,  but  in  September  of  1907 
he  was  paying  more  in  Carna  than  anyone  else  in 
Ireland,  53572-81. — Buyers  preferred  high  prices,  as 
they  meant  tire  stuff  supplied  was  better,  53582-3.— 
Witness  had  instructions  to  buy  for  the  company 
could  8et  in  1907  at  £4  a ton, 
53619-20,  53623-4,  53634-7. — The  company  would  not 
buy  inferior  kelp,  as  it  was  worth  nothing,  53623-6.— 
Witness  wanted  only  the  best,  but  bought  down  to 
£3  per  ton,  53638-9. — The  company  manufactured  the 
kelp  when  bought,  53621. — Any  interference  in  the 
industry  with  Government  money  would  in  view  of 
foreign  competition  compel  witness’s  company  to  cease 
buying  kelp,  53617-8,  53631. — Witness  spoke  for  his 
company  m saying  this,  53655-8.— If  there  were  any- 
hTh£-J°  Kwn*  Tf0?1  .kelp  more  companies  would 
teJSH I*  kelP  burned  by  Congested 
£1h.  ™ “ th?  P“P»  ™T.  » lot  burned 

in  the  usual  way,  witness  would  take  the  best  and 
f~?n  Tle  highest  pnce  whoever  burned  it,  53654, 
d,d  I0*  tllink  il  *»»  competition 
tV“PEIr  the  te!,t  «t  kelp, 

SfiSV  A thought  no  iodine  was  imported 
sS'v  A;  K"6?4  fem  heH  en°ugh  iodine  to 
Am«rtc.uh.,  d for,Ie“?'  a”d  “ did  the  South 
mfnd  Slo'n  w ?PPp  of  lc'dine  exceeded  the  de- 

2U&*1"1'  W°'*ld  S”PP*  *>» 


O’CONNOR,  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER, 

See  pp.  57-63. 

Carna  Parish — Land  Question. 

Witness  resided  at  Letterard,  near  Carna,  in  the 
Clifden  rural  district,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  small  landholders  in  Carna  parish,  and 
on  Berridge  and  Nolan  estates ; he  gave  evidence 
on  behalf  of  Carna  branch  of  United  Irish  League, 
53687. — Carna  parish  was  comprised  within  electoral 
divisions  of  Knockboy  and  Owengowla,  and  Skannive, 
and  comprised  32,769  acres,  with  a population  of 
4,180  ; it  contained  thirty-five  townlands,  of  which 
twenty-six  were  inhabited ; the  uninhabited  town- 
lands  were  mountainous  and  the  tenants  graziers, 
53687-8. — Richard  Berridge,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  Nolan 
and  Mrs.  Newtown  were  the  landlords  of  the  unin- 
habited townlands ; fourteen  islands  off  the  coast 
varying  from  two  to  sixty-one  acres  in  extent  were 
owned  by  graziers,  and  had  a total  area  of  268  acres, 
with  valuation  of  £115  15s.  ; total  area  of  grazing 
lands  in  the  parish  w»-,  7,894  acres,  with  valuation 
of  £110  15s.,  but  only  200  of  the  7,894  acres  were  fit 
for  tillage,  53689,  53721. — The  inhabited  townlands 
bordered  the  sea,  and  six  of  them  had  been  purchased 
by  Congested  Districts  Board ; in  the  other  twenty 
the  holdings  were  small  and  uneconomic,  especially 
on  the  Berridge  and  Nolan  estates,  and  principally 
because  sub-division  was  permitted  on  those  estates  ; 
few  Nolan  estate  tenants  had  more  than  five  or  six 
acres  each  ; in  other  parts  of  Clifden  rural  district 
there  was  plenty  of  grazing  land  ; Congested  Districts 
Board  should  have  power  and  money  to  buy  out  the 
landlords,  purchase  the  grazing  lands  from  the 


graziers  throughout  Clifden  rural  district,  and 
migrate  families  from  congested  areas  to  such  grazing 
lands  as  were  suitable  for  tillage  ; holdings  on  con- 
gested townlands  should  be  enlarged  by  striping  the 
grazing  farms  suitable  for  tillage,  and  changing 
some  of  the  tenants  to  these  new  farms ; grazing 
farms  to  which  seaweed  rights  were  attached  should 
be  purchased  for  migration  purposes  ; one  such  farm 
was  the  townland  of  Roscoe,  containing  1,000  acres, 
which  could  supply  land  and  seaweed  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  tenants,  53690,  53692,  53898-9. — This  farm 
was  on  the  Berridge  estate,  which  Board  had  re- 
fused to  buy  on  the  grounds  that  the  land  was 
already  striped,  and  contained  no  grazing  farms  for 
distribution ; the  Roscoe  farm  was  all  arable  land 
from  which  tenants  had  been  cleared  out  during  the 
Famine,  53691-2,  53721. — Boundaries  between  the 
holdings  and  improvements  in  housing  would  be 
needed  on  Berridge  and  Nolan  estates,  53721. 


Question  of  Migration. 

Holders  who  had  only  four  to  six  acres  lived  chiefly 
by  kelp-making  and  fishing,  and  on  money  received 
from  children  in  America ; they  should  not  be  moved 
inland,  but  to  some  other  maritime  townland  where 
their  knowledge  of  kelp-making  and  fishing  could  be 
utilised,  53692-4. — Other  landholders  who  made  no 
use  of  the  sea  except  by  collecting  .seaweed  for  manure 
could  be  moved  inland,  53695.— One-third  of  the 
Mweenish  people  should  be  migrated  to  a maritime 
townland,  53695. — In  Mweenish  and  elsewhere  con- 
stant cropping  had  worn  out  the  land,  and  this  was 
a chief  cause  of  potato  failure,  53696.— One  man 
could  work  about  forty  or  fifty  acres ; two  or  three 
of  the  holdings  amalgamated  could  be  worked  by 
one  man  ; a holding  should  be  large  enough  to  allow 
of  rotation  of  crops  and  of  portions  being  left  fallow 
for  several  years,  53698-702. 


provision  of  Grazing  for  Cattle 
Turbary. 


Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  cattle  on  mari- 
time townlands  suffered  from  the  disease  calLJ 
“ Pine,”  which  could  be  remedied  by  grazing  them 
on  the  mountain  several  months  in  the  year,  or  feed- 
ing them  with  bran  and  Indian  meal ; the  latter 
was  expensive,  but  the  only  resource  while  graziers 
held  the  mountains,  53702-4.— Cattle  on  the  moun- 
tains became  stunted  from  a disease  called  cripple, 
which  was  cured  by  sending  them  to  the  shore:  it 
was  also  cured  by  better  feeding,  53704-5.— Conse- 
quently access  for  cattle  to  both  shore  and  mountains 
was  desirable,  53706,  53710. — The  turf  supply  was  be- 
coming exhausted  in  maritime  townlands,  though 
formerly  part  of  each  holding  was  bog ; many  town- 
landis  would  soon  have  no  supply  so  near  as  the 
mountain  bogs  the  graziers  held;-  these  mountains, 
at  present  utilised  only'  for  cattle  and  sheep,  might 
advantageously  be  purchased  and  given  back  to  the 
Pt0P-Le  lnj  Comn\OI\  53706-10.— Neither  improvement 
nor  boundaries  had  ever  been  made  on  the  moun- 
f .mountain  assigned  a townland  should  be 
fenced,  but  the  stripes  assigned  to  particular  hold- 
WmT*  f 5371°’  539°2’  53906. — The  striping 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  to  each  man 
Pa?10n  °f  iUrf’  but  the  townland’s  cattle  could 
u11  -OVfrr  tbe.  mountain,  53711-3.— The  long 

S distantT^f111  ^ ,th®  ROuth  of  Recess  was  not 
too  distant  to  be  used  by  Carna  people:  Mweenish 

— there  ; the  Snitata  SS 

dir  ?ifeS“d’  i™1,  “'neta  visited  them  every 

* 

Roads  and  Seaweed  Manure. 

„il‘0|tI“d!from  the ,ahlm!  to  the  public  road  were 
needed  that  horses  and  asses  might  be  employed  to 
convey  the  seaweed  used  as  manure,  which  the  people 
?ar"ed  uP°n  .‘heir  backs;  such  roads 
t 'I  manuring  and  tilling  of  lands 
thf  ^he  shore  amd  relieve  the  shore  lands 
roads  if  ?nstan*  cropping.  53713. — If  there  were 
them  2?  ?rger  hnlders  would  i>*P  ’mrses  and  hire 
VlSn,aUrr  for  ’Egging  seaweed, 
53714-7.— With  roads  bogs  coaid  be  reclaimed  bv 

seihore-  Th a»nd  1bri“8in8  sand  from  the 
-ea^hoie , short  roads  should  be  constructed  to  any 
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.grass  lands  striped  up,  53717,  53721. — Lime  could  be 
brought  from  Arran,  where  there  was  plenty,  and 
carried  in  tlie  boats  which  took  turf  to  Arran,  53718- 
21. — In  some  townlands  there  was  scarcity  of  seaweed 
for  manure,  and  it  was  purchased  from  owners  of 
adjacent  islands  ; it  would  be  better  if  the  seaweed 
rights  of  the  islands  were  purchased ; the  seaweed 
should  be  divided  into  stripes,  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  stripes  defined,  53721. 

Agricultural  Model  Farm  suggested. 

The  Knockboy  farm  should  be  converted  into  an 
agricultural  model  school ; it  was  already  drained ; 
tillage  could  be  taught  there,  and  the  people  shown 
how  liming  could  prevent  the  ravages  of  an  insect 
which  injured  the  potato  stalk,  53721. — This  farm 
could  be  used  to  teach  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
method  of  reclaiming  the  mountain,  53724. — There 
were  a number  of  trees  on  the  farm  ; there  was  only 
a caretaker  in  charge,  53723. — Seaweed  could  be 
brought  to  Knockboy  farm,  as  it  was  only  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  53726. 

Cork  Mill  seeded. 

A com  mill  for  grinding  oats  would  enable  the 
Carna  people  to  use  oatmeal  instead  of  Indian  meal ; 
a small  corn  mill  formerly  existed,  but  was  far  from 
a road,  and  stopped  from  lack  of  custom,  53727-9. — 
If  a corn  mill  were  now  set  up  it  would  be  used ; 
there  had  been  changes,  and  the  use  of  Indian  meal 
was  being  abandoned,  53730-3. — Oats  were  sold  to 
shopkeepers  for  4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  ; if  ground  at  a 
corn  mill  they  would  be  turned  to  better  use,  and  the 
people  would  be  encouraged  to  grow  better  grain, 


Woollen  Industry  in  Carna  and  Grazing  tor 
Sheep. 


Carding  and  spinning  wool  was  an  old  native  in- 
dustry in  Carna  parish,  and  still  carried  on  in  every 
house,  53737-40,  53744-5. — Most  of  the  clothes  and 
bedclothes  used  were  carded,  spun,  and  warped  at 
home,  and  sent  to  the  hand-loom  weavers,  of  which 
, there  were  about  twenty  in  the  parish,  53741-3, 
53772-4,  53777-8. — The  same  looms  had  been  in  use 
for  100  years,  53763-6. — Weaving  was  hereditary  in 
families ; the  weavers  worked  as  farmers  in  summer, 
and  at  the  looms  in  winter,  53775-6. — The  hand-loom 
business  should  be  retained,  but  carding  the  wool 
was  laborious,  and  a carding  mill  would  be  a great 
benefit,  53734-6,  53768-70. — There  was  . a carding 
machine  at  Clifden,  which  the  people  preferred  to 
‘•use  rather  than  do  the  work  by  hand,  53779. — Some 
• hand-carding  was  still  done,  as  it  made  work 
1 smoother,  53779-84. — The  industry  was  a thriving 
••one,  and  had  never  had  any  outside  help,  53746-7. — 
Every  farmer  had  twenty  or  thirty  sheep,  which  were 
sent  to  graze  on  the  mountains,  53743,  53749. — Some 
of  the  townlands  had  commonage  rights,  and  grazing 
t was  hired  by  people  in  other  townlands,  53750-1. — 
Some  people  with  no  right  to  commonage  sent  their 
1 sheep  to  graze  on  the  mountains  and  were  undis- 
turbed, 53753-62,  53797-8.— This  was  the  case  even 
.with  the  mountains  witness  wished  Board  to  buy, 
53760. — More  sheep  would  be  kept  if  the  mountains 
were  taken  from  the  graziers  and  given  to  the  people, 
53755. — Some  of  the  graziers  and  landlords  were  will- 
ing to  surrender  the  mountains,  but  some  demanded 
an  unreasonable  price,  and  compulsory  powers  should 
be  granted  to  deal  with  them,  53784,'  53789-93.— The 
graziers  were  mostly  yearly  tenants,  53785-6,  53794-5. 

Cattle  and  sheep  were  kept  on  the  mountains  part 
of  the  year,  but  practically  the  land  was  going  to 
waste,  53787. — The  yearly  tenants  did  not  put  on 
the  sheep,  53796. 

Piers  and  Fishing. 


. Piers  with  short  approach  roads  as  landing  sta 
for  seaweed,  and  as  harbours  for  fishing  vessels,  w 
needed,  especially  at  Letterard,  where  there  were  ft 
fishing  boats,  and  about  fifty-six  landholders ; 

^ua^s  were  bliilt  there  in  unsuitable  plac 
,.53798-9.  Letterard  was  five  miles  from  Carna, 

. Knockboy  electoral  division ; fishing  for  macke 
I andr  herring  was  earned  on  in  large  boats,  a 


lobster  and  general  hand-line  fishing  in  two  or  three- 
ton  boats ; many  people  were  employed  in  mackerel 
and  herring  fishing,  but  the  season  had  been  late 
in  recent  years,  and  though  it  went  on  longer,  was 
less  successful  than  formerly,  as  the  late  mackerel 
were  less  plentiful,  53800-6. — A good  deal  of  money 
was  still  made  out  of  herrings  ; fishing  boats  costing 
£400  and  £500  had  been  obtained  by  loans  from 
Congested  Districts  Board,  repayable  in  sixteen  half- 
yearly  instalments,  but  arrears  were  now  so  large 
that  the  prospect  of  paying  them  was  remote  ; Board 
had  lately  appointed  a receiver  over  the  boat-earnings 
and  allowed  the  owner  one-fifth  of  the  net  earnings 
for  up-keep  i the  loans  should  be  divided,  one  loan 
being  used  to  purchase  the  body  of  the  boat  with 
mast  and  sails,  and  the  other  to  purchase  gear ; six- 
teen years  should  be  allowed  for  paying  off  the  first 
loan,  and  eight  for  paying  off  the  second  ; thus  the 
amount  of  the  instalments  could  be  reduced,  and  the 
boat-owners  encouraged  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
pay  off  loans,  53807,  53813. — The  receiver  system  was 
a good  one,  and  should  have  been  adopted  sooner, 
53808-14. — It  should  not  be  employed  unless  instal- 
ments were  a year  in  arrear,  53815. — The  boats  were 
generally  well  kept,  and  should  last  thirty  years, 
53816-7. — None  of  the  fish  were  landed  in  Carna 
parish,  but  at  Roundstone  and  Arran,  53818-9. — 
Herring  and  mackerel  were  caught  together,  some 
buyers  taking  both,  53820-1. — An  attempt  should  be 
made  to  extend  the  fishing  season,  which  so  far  was 
only  from  mid-April  to  mid-October,  53807. — 
Mackerel  and  herring  could  be  caught  about  Carna 
during  a much  longer  period  if  Board  would  give 
loans  to  provide  nets  for  small  fishing  boats  which 
could  be  used  for  inshore  fishing,  53821-3. — Such  nets 
cost  £3  10s.  apiece^ ; about  six  would  be  needed,  and 
a few  nights’  catches  would  pay  for  them,  53824-7, 
53831. — The  nets  of  the  large  boats  were  too  deep, 
and  were  lost  if  employed  in  shallow  water,  53823, 
•53829-30. — Lobster  and  general  hand-line  fishing 
were  the  favourite  forms  of  the  industry,  as  lobster- 
fishing  oould  be  carried  on  side  by  side  with  farming; 
until  1907  only  one  company  bought  lobsters  in 
Carna,  and  the  prices  were  so  low  that  some  of  the 
fishermen  sent  their  lobsters  by  rail  to  salesmen  in 
London,  &c.  ; but  many  lobsters  died  en  route,  and 
as  the  salesmen  sold  them  on  commission,  the  loss  fell 
on  the  fishermen,  53832-5,  53850. — The  railway  was 
sixteen  miles  away  at  Recess,  and  the  lobstera  were 
sent  in  common  carts,  53850. — A motor  omnibus  ser- 
vice from  Carna  and  Kilkerrin  to  Rosmuck  and 
Maam  Cross  Railway  station  would  place  the  neigh- 
bourhood within  easy  reach  of  Galwav,  Dublin,  and 
London  markets ; market  tickets  from  Maam  Cross 
«ocoalway  at  low  Prices  were  issued  twice  a week, 
53852.— Witness  was  a Rural  District  Councillor, 
and  was  sure  the  Council  would  allow  a penny 
m the  pound  rate  towards  improving  roads  and 
bridges  for  a motor  .service,  53853-6.— The  rural  dis- 
trict bad  a valuation  of  £18,000 ; the  expense  would 
a11  Connemara.  would  benefit, 
53857-61.— The  Oughterard  district  could  also  con- 
tnbute;  omnibuses  could  carry  both  passengers  and 
goods,  53852  53861. — The  company  which  purchased 
lobstens  in  Carna  took  them  away  in  tanks  to  keep 
them  alive;  they  were  carried  in  large  boats  like- 
small  schooners,  53839,-Want  of  money  and  in- 
ability to  combine  would  prevent  the  fishermen  doing 
Die  same  ; tanks  of  lobsters  could  not  be  taken  to 

aelayh.,  53837-42  —Lobsters  were  formerly  sent  bv 
^°iat  ^w,ay’  but  often  died  en  route  when  weather 
v ve7Jllse  *W\  5.3S43,  ^ 53851  -Lobsters  would 

+Gpt  In  a.  tanlc’  but  ifc  was  less  trouble 
to  send  them  to  a station,  53444-0. 

Competition  Needed. 

Better  prices  could  be  obtained  for  lobsters  and 
. kelp,  and  dried  seaweed  if  competition  were  greater; 
for  the  fish  curing  stations  should  be  established,  and 
would  attract  more  buyers,  53861,  53862-3. 

Kelp. 

Kelp  was  burned  in  kilns  7 feet 'by  3 and  burned 
all  day  and  all  night  till  it  ran  into  liquid,  on 
which  there  was  loss  ; if  three  or  four  kilns  were 
used  instead  of  one  the  kelp  would  be  in  small  lumps, 
and  there  would  be  less  loss,  53866-7.— In'  the  smaller 
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kilns  most  of  the  kelp  would  be  a fine  dust ; the 
people  preferred  the  larger  kilns,  because  in  them  the 
kelp  ran  into  a liquid  mass  into  which  all  the  dust 
was  taken  up,  53868. — Price  of  kelp  varied  from 
year  to  year;  a few  people  got  £4  a ton, 
but  £5  . 15s.,  £3  10s.,  and  £3  were  ordinary 
prices ; in  1907  tihe  price  was  good  because 
the  wet  weather  made  drving  weed  difficult, 
and  less  kelp  was  made,  53869-71.— Variation  in 
price  was  supposed  to  depend  on  the  quality  of 
the  kelp,  but  did  not,  53872. — Agents  wanted  kelp 
containing  only  red  weed  and  courlagh  ; black  kelp, 
that,  is  kelp,  made  with  black  weed,  was  not  re- 
quired ; in  judging  kelp  buyers  went  not  only  by 
the  test,  but  by  information  received  from  their  spies 
as  to  what  kind  of  weed  was  used  by  each  kelp- 
taner;  sometimes  the  same  kelp  had  been  refused 
when  brought  in  by  one  man,  and  when  he  gave  it  to 
a neighbour  to  bring  in  it  was  bought,  53873-7.— 
Adulteration  consisted  in  putting  less  valuable  weed 
in  with  the  more  valuable,  and  putting  in  black 
instead  of  tangled  weed  ; witness  had  no  sympathy 
with  people  who  put  in  stones,  53878— Witness  had 
seen  the  agent  test  kelp  by  putting  it  in  a glass  and 
pouring  a liquid  over  it  ; witness  had  heard  of  the 
test  failing,  63879-81 — Mr.  Hazell  was  the  only  agent 
for  kelp  in  Cama  and  Roundstone  ; he  had  sub-agents 
who  bought  for  him ; a few  years  ago  a company 
began  buying  dried  seaweed  at  Is.  6d.  a cwt.,  and 
continued  doing  so  for  a few  years,  but  had  since 
stopped ; whilst  they  were  buying  Mr.  Hazell  also 
bought  the  dried  weed  at  Is.  7 \d.  a cwt.,  but  ceased 
when  they  did,  53882-3.— Five  cwt.  of  dried  seaweed 
went  to  a cwt.  of  kelp,  53884-5— At  that  time  Mr. 
Hazell  was  giving  £4  10s.  for  kelp,  and  paid  well  both 
-ii?004*  a,n<^  ^&d  kelp,  53888-9. — ;Price  of  kelp  varied 
with  supply ; before  the  mackerel  and  herring  fishinv 
began,  seven  years  ago,  all  the  people  made  kelp,  and 
prices  were  low  ; two  or  three  would  get-  £4  ®t  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  but  at  the  end  only  £2  or 
£1  10 s.  were  given ; when  fishing  was  successful  there 
was  less  kelp  and  prices  were  better,  53889-91  —The 
people  would  prefer  selling  the  weed  at  Is.  6 d.  per 
cwt.  to  making  kelp  ; this  was  equivalent  to  £7  10s 
per  ton  of  kelp,  53894-5,  53897— Purchase  of  dried 
seaweed  by  Government  would  compel  its  purchase  bv 
the  company,  53896. 


KELLY,  Mr.  JOSEPH. 

See  pp.  64-5. 

CONGESTION  IN  CONNEMARA. 

Witness  lived  in  Cashel,  and  was  a schoolmaster 
there;  he  had  been  deputed  to  give  evidence  by  a 
committee  of  men  at  Roundstone  selected  to  deal  with 
congestion  ; he  had  lived  twenty-five  years  in  tile 

congested”  districts  of  Connemara;  these  districts 
contained  vast  wastes  of  bog  and  swamp  interspersed 
with  smaH  patches  which  could  with  great  difficulty 
be  made  to  produce  poor  crops,  chiefly  potatoes,  which 
throve  best ; amongst  the  wastes  were  some  tracts  of 
better  quality,  none  of  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  smaller  tenants,  thought  it  was  the  latter  and 
their  ancestors  who  originally  made  these  tracts 
fertile,  only  to'  be  expelled  from  them  ; these  better 
tracts  were  now  usually  farmed  by  professional  men 
or  local  merchants ; witness  remembered  cases  of 
such  transfers  occurring  in  a district  similar  to 
Connemara,  and  in  which  he  had  lived  almost  twenty- 
five  years  before  coming  to  Connemara  ; at  present 
holders  paid  rents  with  money  sent  by  relatives  in 
Afnerica  ; the  small  holdings  called  “stripes”  were 
usually  occupied  by  two  or  more  tenants,  and  if  one 
co-tenant  failed  to  pay  his  rent  all  on  the  holding 
were  evicted  ; the  landlords  had  cared  little  for  the 
miseries  of  their  tenantry,  and  should  be  bought  out, 
and  such  land  as  was  of  value  should  be  distributed 
to  the  tenants,  53911. 


Ireland  had  an  excessive  number  of  Boards-  and 
Departments,  many  of  them  very  inefficient ; if  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  were  disolved  or  merged  in 
another  Department,  the  result  would  probably  be 
the  transfer  of  their  duties  to  less  experienced  hands, 
in  which  the  people  would  have  less  confidence ; De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  scarcely  touched  the 
district  about  Cashel,  though  one  of  their  instruct- 
resses had  lectured  there  a few  years  before,  but  for 
too  short  a time  to  effect  much  good,  53911. 

Shopkeepers. 

The  local  shopkeepers  took  advantage  of  the  general 
poverty,  and  it  was  they  who  filled  the  Bench  and  the 
public  boards,  and  they  were  able  to  compel  their 
debtors  to  vot  efor  them,  53911. 

Industrial  Resources  of  Connemara. 

Valuable  and  extensive  tracts  of  marble  existed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  had  so  far  been  little  worked  ; 
there  was  valuable  granite  which  had  been  entirely 
neglected  ; the  manufacture  of  peat  might  be  tried, 
and  the  frequent  wet  years  would  render  it  remunera- 
tive ; kelp-making  was  but  little  practised  in  the 
Cashel  district ; lace-making  or  needle-work  and  a 
woollen  factory  might  retard  emigration,  53911-2. — 
Irish  was  spoken  about  Cashel,  and  was  taught  in 
witness’s  school,  53913-4. — Witness  conducted  a car- 
pentry school,  53915-6. 

Agricultural  Education  in  National  Schools. 

Agricultural  education  should  be  given  to  boys  in 
National  schools  through  the  medium  of  a plot  for 
the  production  of  vegetables  attached  to  the  school ; 
the  old  method  of  teaching  agriculture  theoretically 
in  schools  was  of  little  use,  53917-8. 

Cooking  Instruction. 

Instruction  in  cooking  the  vegetables  grown  might 
profitably  be  given  to  girls  by  the  schoolmistress ; 
space  was  not  available  in  the  schools,  but  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  a galvanised  kitchen  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  vegetables  cooked  could  be 
converted  into  a meal  for  the  scholars ; qualifications 
for  teaching  cooking  might  'be  lacking  in  teachers, 
53919-22. — An  instructress  in  cooking  sent  by  Depart- 
ment had  given  lessons  in  Cashel,  but  in  too  theore- 
dioal  a.  manner ; an  instructress  sent  by  Congested 
Districts  Board  had  done  better,  53922-3. 

Feeding  of  School  Children. 

Feeding  of  children  at  school  would  enable  them 
to  learn  better,  but  touched,  their  pride ; it  had  been 
necessitated  on  six  occasions  since  witness  came  to 
Cashel ; it  could  be  avoided  if  the  general  condition 
of  the  people  were  improved,  53924-5. 

School  Attendance. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  at  school  in  Clifdcn 
Union  had  risen  to  62  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  rolls 
since  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  clause ; 
previously  it  was  50  to  55  per  cent.,  53296-9. — School 
fees  had  been  seldom  paid  in  Connemara,  but  were 
often  entered  as  received  in  order  to  secure  instal- 
ments on  the  results  system,  53931-2. 

Illiteracy. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  small  among  the 
rising  generation,  but  considerable  among  their 
elders,  53933. — The  present  educational  system,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  technical  instruction,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory; it  was  called  Bevisism  after  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Bevis,  and  consisted  of  paper-folding  and  similar- 
work  ; something  leading  up  to  the  practical  occupa- 
tions of  life  would  be  more  useful,  53934-5. 


Compulsory  Purchase. 

Purchase  should  be  compulsory,  as  there  was  little 
prospect  of  voluntary  sales,  53911. 

Congested  Districts  Board. 

Congested  Districts  Board  should  be  the  purchasing 
body,  as  their  work  had  hitherto  had  good  results; 


MONGAN,  Mr.  MARTIN. 

See  pp.  65-7. 

Kelp. 

Witness  lived  at  Cama,  and  wa*  a small'  farmer 
who  kept  a small  hotel  and  shop,  53936-7. — Witness 
had  formerly  acted  as  kelp  agent,  and  now  employed 
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men  making  kelp,  which  he  sold  to  Mr.  Hareli, 
53939-43.— He  was  tenant  of  some  islands  where  the 
best  kelp  weed  in  Connemara  was  obtained  ; he  sup- 
plied boats  and  weed  to  kelp-makers,  gave  them  some 
assistance,  and  received  one-third  of  the  earning- ; 
the  kelp  was  sold  in  his  name,  53943-4,  53946. — The 
seaweed  was  burned  on  witness’s  land ; it  grew  on 
the  foreshore,  53945-6. — Witness  superintended  the 
preparation  of  kelp  when  he  could,  53947-8. — His 
kelp  received  the  best  price,  namely,  £4;  when  he 
himself  was  agent  he  gave  £4  10s.,  and  Mr.  Hazell 
at  that  time  gave  £5  per  ton,  53949-50,  53962-5. — 
In  the  summer  of  1907,  when  the  weather  was  wet 
and  unfavourable  to  kelp-making,  the  price  was 
good;  one  employ^,  with  the  help  of  his  two  boys, 
made  £30  in  two  or  three  months,  of  which  £10  was 
witness’s  share;  these  workers  also  had  a farm  to 
look  after,  53952-5.— No  one  but  Mr.  Hazell  had 
bought  kelp  in  Carna  parish  within  the  last  five 
years ; there  w,as  one  buyer  in  Arran,  but  no  others 
in  Connemara  or  Connaught  except  the  North  British 
Company,  53956-8,  53994-5.— It  was  reported  that  the 
company  employing  Mr.  Hazell  had  bought  out  the 
smaller  companies,  53960. — Witness  was  formerly 
agent  for  a Mr.  Belt  of  Guernsey,  who  had  given 
up  the  business  on  account  of  his  health,  but  who 
might  resume  it ; witness  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Belt  had  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hazell’ s 
company,  53942,  53961-2.— A company  had  bought 
dried  seaweed  at  Roundstone,  giving  £7  for  an 
amount  of  seaweed  which,  converted  into  kelp,  would 
fetch  £4,  53965. — Witness  had  employed  no  scientific 
test  when  he  purchased  kelp,  53968,  53983-4. — In  Mr. 
Hazell’ s test  the  kelp  was  ground  into  powder,  and 
vitriol  was  poured  on  it,  the  quality  being  known  by 
the  way  the  kelp  boiled,  53969. — Witness  had  had  no 
reason  to  complain  buyers  had  acted  dishonestly  in 
paying  him  for  kelp ; he  had  known  instances  of 
black  weed  being  put  into  kelp  ; it  was  seldom  put 
in  now,  53970-1. — The  full  price  war-  always  given 
for  properly  made  kelp,  53975-6. — Witness  did  not 
think  that  25  per  cent,  more  could  be  obtained  by 
putting  better  work  into  the  kelp,  53977-9. — When 
witness  purchased  kelp  he  sent  trustworthy  men 
round  to  see  if  black  weed  was  being  put  into  it, 
53985-8. — The  price  fell  immediately  after  witness 
gave  up  buying,  53989. — Carna  parish  produced 
about  1,500  tons  of  kelp  per  annum,  53990-2. — It 
would  be  no  advantage  if  Congested  Districts  Board 
gave  information  to  kelp-burners  respecting  price  of 
kelp  in  other  districts,  as  burners  were  already 
aware  of  them,  53093-6. — Two  men  could  col- 
lect twenty-four  tons  of  wet  seaweed,  which 
was  enough  to  make  a ton  of  kelp  in  eight 
days ; it  took  at  least  a week  of  favourable 
weather  to  dry  and  cock  the  weed,  53997-54001. — A 
day  was  occupied  in  burning  the  ton,  and  a day  or 
two  in  taking  it  to  the  store,  54001.— Deducting  wit- 
ness's third,  this  would  work  out  at  2s.  6 d.  a day 
for  the  men,  which  would  pay  well,  but  the  weather 
never  allowed  the  work  to  be  done  so  quickly  ; in  bad 
weather  it  would  take  a month,  54002-4.— The  wind 
never  affected  the  work,  but  rain  did,  54005— 
The  price  of  kelp  was  not  affected  by  the  increase  of 
fishing  ; there  were  only  a few  little  boats  near  Carna, 
54007.  ’ 


Debts  to  Shops. 

The  population  in  Carna  had  not  grown  poorer 
in  recent  years,  54008-9. — Debts  to  shops  sometimes 
unpaid  for  years,  54012.— On  a turnover 
of  4,1,000  per  annum  a shop  might  have  £300  of 
outstaning  debt,  but  the  people  were  honest,  and 
g““  ™ Jbey  could,  54013-Witness  had  £300  or 

tarn  a 7 mdebte’  due  fro,m  emigrants  to  America, 
54014-7  —When  some  members  of  a family  did  not 

dSS’  5401?  pe0pl°  t°°lt  ‘ pride  in  th“r 

Lamb  in  Cabna. 

wit^?>,T^Eittle  “al.land  in  the  neighbourhood; 
witness  had  thousands  of  acres  which  would  not  sud 
l cat  54013— He  would  be  willing  to  sell  any 
land  he  had  that  would  be  useful  to  the  parish  • he 
b^  £1Vev^D£e8te?.  Board  land  at  Knock- 

wluch  th*y  had  expended.  £9,000  or  £10  000  • 
Kaocktoj  » evicted  ,„ra 


from  a friend,  54019-21. — Witness  would  buy  it  back 
at  a poor  rate ; an  Englishman  bought  it  for  £1.100 
and  was  evicted  by  Board  within  twelve  months  ; 
this  was  the  only  eviction  witness  had  seen  in  Carna 
during  twenty  years,  54022. 

Fishing  and  Transit. 

Fishing  had  good  prospects  for  Carna,  54022. — A 
curing  station  should  be  established  at  Crumpaun, 
where  there  was  a natural  pond  below  the  pier, 
54023.— -If  a motor  service  from  Carna  to  Rosmuck 
and  Kilkerrin  were  established  fishing  boats  would 
resort  to  Carna,  54022-3. — There  was  great  loss  on 
lobsters  .and  herrings  for  lack  of  transit,  and  it 
would  pay  to  have  a motor  service  for  them  through- 
out the  year,  54025-6. — The  District  Council  would 
contribute  to  the  necessary  improvement  of  roads ; 
Oughterard  and  Clifden  districts  would  be  concerned ; 
the  one  was  valued  at  £150,000,  the  other  at  £170,000, 
which  at  Id.  in  the  pound  would  produce  £135 ; no 
more  would  be  wanted,  54027. 


CONROY,  Rev.  MARK. 

See  pp.  68-73. 

Compulsory  Powers  for  Acquisition  of  Land  and 
Fixing  of  Price  Advocated. 

Where  congested  districts  were  surrounded  by  fertile 
grass  lands,  as  in  East  Gahvay,  the  congestion  pro- 
blem was  fairly  simple,  but  on  the  West  Galway 
coast  the  population— despite  emigration,  equalling 
probably  that  of  pre-Famine  days — was  confined  'be- 
tween the  sea  and  mountains  on  small  and  wretched 
holdings,  and  grass  lands  were  .almost  non-existent ; 
neither  the  Congested  Districts  Board  nor  the  Estates 
Commissioners  had  done  much  for  this  district,  where 
congestion  was  at  its  worst,  ,a.nd  to  ensure  better  re- 
sults in  future  compulsory  powers  should  he  conferred, 
51031,  54183-6. — Some  landlords  had  been  unwilling 
to  sell  for  a fair  price,  e.g.,  the  Blake  Minors  Es- 
tate had  been  offered  for  direct  sale,  but  the  parties 
had  not  been  able  to  come  to  terms,  and  witness  be 
lieved  the  matter  was  now  closed ; rents  were  being 
paid— low  rents — for  the  place  was  the  poorest  in  the 
district ; the  estate  was  now  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  , 
hands,  and  its  management  by  a committee  made  a 
difficulty,  54127-37— Compulsion  should  he  applied' 
generally  in  Galway,  and  prices  should  be  compul- 
sorily fixed  for  buyers  and  sellers  ; any  possible  loss 
involved  by  the  transaction  should  certainly  not  be 
borne  by  .a  particular  class,  54126,  54153-6— The  ac- 
quisition of  mountain  land  in  the  district  would  be 
of  some  use  as  commonage,  but  witness  thought  it 
better  tliat  each  person  should  have  a separate  hold- 
ing, 54186-7. 


SUGGESTED  MEANS  FOR  ABOLITION  OF  It  UNDALE. 

An  estate  without  much  rundale  had  been  sold  ' 
direct,  but  rundale  prevailed  generally  in  the  dis- 
trict ; rundale  on  property  might  not,  hut  should  -pre- 
vent a direct  sale  ; no  such  case  had  occurred,  but  if 
one  should  an  effort  should  certainly  be  made  to  re- 
arrange the  rundale,  a bar  to  all  progress,  54074-83. 

One  remedy  would  be  that  the  Board  or  Estates  Com- 
missioners should  stripe  the  land  before  the  sale  took 
place ; many  tenants  would  doubtless  consent,  being" 
alive  to  the  inconvenience  and  loss  entailed  by  run- 
dale ; striping  after  purchase  would  depend  on  them- 
selves, 54084-7,  54140-3— The  tenants  could  without 
the  agency  of  a third  party  exchange  plots  with  one 
another,  and  so  consolidate  their  holdings;  there 
would  be  difficulties,  as  friction  would  probably  arise 
but  it  had  been  done  amicably ; much  might  be  done 
if  the  Board  offered  facilities ; when  property  in  run- 
dale  was  to  be  sold  it  was  usual  to  apply  to  the  Es- 
tates  Commissioners,  who  bought  under  Section  6 at 
and  t?en  ?e:^'“Sed  holdings, 
54087-96,  54139— An  agent  might  represent  the 
?u,f.lar«e  *»».  amd  if  he  found  the  tenancy  om 
a big  holding  was  about  to  be  wound  up  he  might 
give  a loan  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  the  plot  by 

I1*  P“pI?  W bought 

little  holdings  that  way  ; witness  did  not  know  if  the  - 
f°?ls  1 interference  would  create  local  grievances, 

54096  0 PUAbilvea  the  consideration, 

54096-9— Abolition  of  rundale  would  make  holdings 
far  more  productive;  fences  would  be  maintained. 
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mountain  Land  reclaimed,  while  exclusive  ownership 
of  self-oontained  holdings  would  also  lead  to  improved 
houses,  etc.,  54054. 

Migration. 

Witness  believed  people  would  be  willing  to  migrate 
if  offered  fair  holdings  at  a distance,  though  few  had 
migrated  lately  ; people  were  almost  equally  poor, 
but  as  a rule  the  poorest  would  be  most  inclined 
to  move,  54144-6,  54108. — The  extent  to  which  migra- 
tion would  be  necesary  depended  on  the  development 
of  fisheries,  kelp-making,  Oarrigeen  moss,  jelly-mak- 
ing, etc.,  54031. 

Possibilities  or  Fishery  Development. 

The  Fisheries  Commissioners’  Report  showed  that 
fishing  in  local  waters  from  small  boats  of  the 
“ nobby  ” class  was  difficult  owing  to  the  strong 
winds  and  ground  swells  of  the  west  coast,  and  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  fish  ; this,  like  other  now 
decadent  industries,  had  flourished  under  native  rule, 
not  perhaps  in  Spiddal,  hut  certainly  at  Costello 
Bay,  54031-3,  54042. — Spiddal  Harbour  was  filling  up 
with  sand,  and  was  now  chiefly  used  as  a refuge  for 
boats  from  Rosmuck,  Carna,  etc.,  taking  turf  to 
Galway ; about  twenty  fishing  boats  had  lately  put 
in  from  Claddagh ; they  came,  too,  from  Galway ; 
the  coast  seemed  suitable  for  fishery  development,  but 
fishing  was  only  carried  on  in  a small  way  with  lines, 
54043-8. — The  Board  had  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  develop  fishing  at  Costello  Bay,  but  there  had  been 
many  complaints  from  boatmen,  and  apparently  a 
general  misunderstanding ; the  boats  were  nobbies, 
the  Greencastle  yawl  not  being  used  at  all ; there  had 
been  no  attempt  to  use  local  oanoes  and  provide  them 
with  nets,  though  the  men  thought  small  boats  as 
good  as  nobbies,  54049-54. — 'There  was  a general  idea 
that  fishing  communities  should  be  established,  and 
the  men  allowed  to  follow  the  migratory  fish 
round  the  British  ooast,  as  did  .Scotch, 
French,  Manx,  and  other  fishermen ; Costello 
Bay,  .all  clear  water,  was  a fine  harbour — one 
of  the  few  benefits  due  to  the  Brard  of  Works,  and 
there  was  a large  population  .in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ; a steamer  stocked  with  fish  could  enter, 
and  granted  a railway,  it  ought  to  be  the  landing 

Slace  for  the  Aran  steamer,  being  much  nearer  than 
alway,  54031,  54034,  54055-64,  54169.— If  people 
gave  up  their  miserable  holdings  they  would  be  de- 
pendent on  the  fishing,  from  which  many  might  get, 
profit,  if  they  were  given  reasonable  facilities,  as 
Costello  Bay  men  were  used  to  seafaring.  54058, 
54162-6.— Curing  stations  should  be  established,  that 
at  Costello  Bay  being  very  important,  as  the  cured 
fish  trade  alone  was  independent  of  railways,  54034, 
54170-1. 


Necessity  of  Transit  Facilities — Iveagh-Pirrie 
Scheme  Advocated. 

There  could  be  no  development  of  fishing  or  .any 
industry  on  the  coast  without  cheap  and  fast  railway 
facilities  ; the  line  from  Galway  to  Glifden  was  prac- 
tically useless  to  the  bulk  of  Connemara  people  on 
the  coast  between  Galway  and  Roundstone,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  had  declared ; a line  from  Newoastle,  near 
Galway,  to  Costello,  some  twenty  miles,  at  a cost  of 
about  £100,000,  would  serve  not  only  the  20,000 
people  between  Galway  and  Oarraroe  and  adjacent 
islands,  but  also  those  on  the  Aran  Islands,  and 
according  to  competent  authorities,  it  would  pay  well’ 
54034.— It  would  pretty  well  follow  the  telegraph  line 
going  from  Galway  to  Costello,  then  out  to  Axon  • 
witness  thought  that  Costello,  which  would  be  the  ter- 
minus,was  nine  miles  from  Aran,  whereas  Galway  was 
• 30  or  35.  54167-9.— The  people  of  Costello,  Carrarce, 
and  adjacent  islands  were  cut  off  from  markets  .and 
the  outer  world  ; women  walked  fifteen  miles  from 
Inverin  to  Galway  .with  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  on  Fri- 
days, returning  next  day,  sometimes  taking  germs  of 
fever  from  a poor  lodginghouse,  54034,  54108.— Fail- 

aa  railway,  .a  road  motor  train  service  would  pro- 
y meet  the  district’s  needs  ; it  was  claimed  that 
the  distribution  c:  traction  power  over  the  whole 
length  of  the.  train  prevented  damage  by  the  engine 
to  .roads  and  bridges ; and  that  the  propulsion  of 
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wagons  made  it  possible  to  surmount  gradients  im-. 
possible  for  a traction  engine,  54034. — The  need  of 
transit  facilities  had  been  recognised  by  the  Galway 
County  Council ; witness  thought  three  years  ago, 
when  they  had  voted  £1,000  to  prepare  the  road  for 
the  Iveagh-Pirrie  motor  scheme,  but  this  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  Treasury  to  atone  for  past  neglect, 
and  not  by  the  over-burdened  ratepayers  ; the  rate  of 
Is.  10(7.  on  land  was  excessive  for  some  unions,  54034-  ' 
8,  54112-18,  54152. — The  length  of  road  was  about 
twenty  miles,  and  witness  thought  the  cost  would  be 
five  times  the  estimate  of  the  County  Surveyor, 
54038a-9. — Lord  Ivaagli  and  Mr.  P.irrie  had  wished  - 
to  apply  their  scheme  to  the  whole  country,  and  cer- 
tain Countv  Councils  having  rejected  it  in  favour  of 
railways,  it  had  not  been  thought  worth  while  to . 
adopt  it  for  the  sake  of  three  or  four  places  in  Gal- 
way, 54119-25.-— The  proposed  expenditure  by  Galway 
County  Council  was  a well-known  fact,  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  had  said  in  the  House  that  he  had  con- . 
sidered  the  scheme,  54151. — It  had  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Council  in  regard  to  the  carrying  of  fish  and 
goods  generally  in  the  district,  Costello  Bay  being 
specially  mentioned,  also  its  importance  to  Aran  ; 
witness  did  not  know  of  .any  place  where  carriage  of 
fish  by.  motor  had  been  tried,  and  was  not  aware  that 
it  had  been  proved  unsuccessful,  54200-04. — The  Irish 
could  become  prosperous  and  progressive  only  when  al- 
lowed to  manage  their  own  affairs,  54034. 

Fostering  of  Home  Industries,  &c.,  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Advocated. 

National  schools  and  technical'  instruction  classes  . 
should  teach  domestic  economy  suited  to  local  needs, 
and  instruct  in  regard  to  the  potato  blight,  common 
d'seases  of  ianimals — pigs  especially  ; Irish  industries 
had  been  killed  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  witness 
agreed  with  Mr.  Micks’  report-  that  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
should  not  be  purely  educational,  but  it  should  en- 
courage by  advice  and  money  the  starting  of  indus- 
tries ; tile  egg  and  poultry  business  might  be  better,  • 
and  the  famous  Connemara  ponies  should  not  he  im- 
proved out  of  ex'stence  ; the  success  of  crochet  classes 
.at  Spiddal  and  Costello  showed  the  .importance  of  pro- 
moting other  suitable  home  industries ; young  people 
should  not  be  educated  at  Ireland’s  expense  to  benefit 
countries  to  which  they  must  emigrate  ; those  who  had 
set  up  the  woollen  f actory  and  the  granite  and  marble 
works  in  Gal  Wav  had  done  something  to  stop  emigra- 
tion and  help  the  people,  54031,  54034.  ° 

Granite  and  Marble  Quarries  in  Galway. 

There  were  quarries  being  worked  in  Spiddal ; and  . 
lieauti fully -coloured  granite  came  from  Bevan,  Ferry- 
bank,  ShanfcalLa,  .and  Spiddal ; any  increase  in  the 
work  would  mean  more  employment  for  the  people, 
but  witness  had  no  idea  whether  a big  extension  of 
quarries  would  be  feasible,  nor  how  many  people  were 
now  employed ; granite  was  polished  at  the  quarries  ; 
specimens  of  red,  green,  white,  and  black  Galway 
marble  were  exhibited  in  the  Church ; there  was  • 
plenty  of  stone  .in  the  country,  54172-82. 

Kelp  Industry. 

There  was  no  kelp-burning  in  Costello,  nor,  so  far 
as  witness  knew,  on  any  part  of  that  coast ; the 
special  weed  needed  was  not  plentiful,  and  what  weed 
there  was  was  almost  necessary  for  manuring ; people 
might,  as  in  other  places,  go  out  to  sea  for  deep-water 
seaweed  ; in  other  parts  of  Connemara  the  weed  was 
taken  regularly  off  the  rocks,  54031,  54066-72. 

More  Funds 'Needed  for  Work  of  Parish 
Committee. 

The  Parish  Committee  system  had  been  a great  sue-  • 
cess  here,  as  everywhere,  but  the  grants  had  been  in- 

rtSv  * ’ W* two  Parislles  together,  containing  about 
10,000  families,  were  most  congested ; an  outhouse 
was  begun  first,  then  the  dwelling-house  .improved, 
but  though  much  had  been  done,  at  least  £300  a year  ' 
was  needed— for  how  long  witness  could  not  say— to  ' 
improve  mud  and  get  houses  into  good  condition : he 
fought  the  last  grant,  like  the  preceding  one,  had 
been  £150,  53034,  54099-106.-The  Parish  Committee 
would  be  a good  instrument  for  the  distribution  of 
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•seeds,  e.g.,  parsnip,  turnip,  carrot,  and  onion ; they 
■could  sow  certain  patches,  and  the  people  would  grow 
more  used  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  seeds, 
54196-9. 

Alleged  Insanitary  Condition  of  Spiddal. 

Witness  did  not  think  Spiddal  exceptionally  un- 
healthy as  regarded  manure  heaps,  but  perhaps  it  was 
in  so  far  as  the  houses  were  huddled  together,  mak- 
ing sanitation  and  cleanliness  difficult ; the  district 
had  had  rather  a bad  name,  but  typhus  had  always 
come  from  Galway ; once  the  school  inspector  had 
brought  it  from-  there ; it  might  sometimes  be  due  to 
the  turning  of  manure  heaps  in  spring,  and  there 
were  none  in  Galway  ; hut  witness  thought  the  over- 
•erowding  of  rooms  far  more  dangerous  ; typhus  was 
well  known  to  be  in  the  numerous  Galway  Lanes, 
54107-11,  54195. — The  sub-sanitary  officer  in  Spiddal 
sometimes  brought  people  into  court  to  compel  them 
to  remove  their  manure  heaps,  the  good  work  in  this 
respect  of  Parish  Committees  having  partially  suc- 
-•eeeded,  54147-50. — Witness  hoped  typhus  would  be 
•eliminated  by  the  Parish  Committees  and  Congested 
Districts  Board,  54195-5. 

Objections  to  Cottage  Hospitals — Work  of 
District  Nurses. 

Witness  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  establishment 
■of  cottage  hospitals  recommended  by  the  recent  Vice- 
regal Poor  Law  Commission  as  entailing  great-  ex- 
pense on  the  county  without  adequate  return  ; 
serious  accidents  seldom  occurred  in  -a  purely  -agricul- 
tural country  ; in  the  rare  case  in  which  a p-atient 
could,  not  be  taken  t-o  the  union  or  county  hospital  he 
could  be  treated  as  well  -at  home  with  help  of  a dis- 
trict nurse ; the  district  nurses  sent  by  Lady  Dudley’s 
Committee  had  saved  many  lives,  relieved  much  suffer- 
ing. instilled  ideas  of  sanitary  science,  and  exercised 
a humanising  influence ; the  Board  should  help  them, 
as  a sufficient  number  would  go  far  to  obviate  the 
need  for  cottage  hospitals,  54034,  54189-92. — Cottage 
hospitals  would  not  always  be  well  managed,  and 
would  not-  always  inspire  confidence,  54034,  54073. — 
Provision  should  he  made  for  fever  cases  ; there  might 
be  movable  sheds  at  the  union  hospital,  which  could 
he  wired  for  by  the  sub-sanitary  officer,  .and  put  up 
at  almost  twenty-four  hours’  notice ; fever  patients, 
however,  would  not  often  want  to  go  there,  far  pre- 
ferring the  union  hospital,  54193-7. 


M'DONAGH,  Mr.  PATRICK 
Sec  j? p.  73-7. 

'Transit  Facilities  needed  to  Develop  Fishing,  Ac. 

'Transit  facilities  were  the  foremost  necessity  of  the 
county;  the  district  between  Galway  and  Costello, 
containing  such  places  as  Carnaroe,  Carrowmore,  and 
Lettermullen,  was  densely  populated  ; this  last  should 
be  the  terminus  of  a railway,  and  a steamer  could 
run  rrom  there  to  Arran,  eight  or  nine  miles,  instead 
•of  going  thirty  miles  to  Galway ; some  other  places, 
e.g.,  Costello,  would  doubtless  serve  the  purpose,  too, 
hut  Lettermullen  was  nearest  Arran,  54212-14,  54276-9. 
—The  steamer  would  be  useless  without  the  railway  ; 
it  was  all  very  well  the-  Congested  Districts  Board 
offering  luggers  and  oars ; witness  had  seen  a oatch 
of  12,000  herrings  which  had  to  be  rowed  the  whole 
way  to  Galway,  instead  of  going  straight  to  market 
by  train  from  Lettermullen,  54219. — The  voyage  from 
Arran  could  be  made  oftener,  because  more  quickly 
and  easily,  and  the  railway  would  he  fed  by  larger 
traffic  both  of  goods  and  passengers ; even  now 
hundreds  of  carts  went  to  Galway  with  oats,  harley, 
Carrigeen  moss,,  etc.,  returning  with  other  goods,  and 
hundreds  of  women  walked  barefoot,  carrying  poultry, 
■eggs,  butter,  lobsters,  etc.,  and  a railway  would 
greatly  increase  this  marketing ; transit  facilities 
would  also  develop  the  fishing  at  Costello  and  along 
the  shore,  and  would  probably  open  up  the  district 
to  tourists  and  fishermen,  as  the  oountry  abounded  in 
free  fishing  lakes ; visitors  would  bring  life  into  the 
district,  54214-5. — Mr.  Balfour  had  effected  a change 
in  the  West  by  means  of  railways,  hut  unfortunately 
the  line  hod  been  to  Clifden,  through  a barren  moun- 
tain, passing  no  populated  places  but  Moycullen  and 


Oughterard,  whereas  a coast  railway  would  be  near 
the  fish,  people,  etc.,  54218. — Transit  facilities  would 
allow  the  starting  of  factories  which  would  employ- 
many  people ; premises  could  be  got  in  Spiddal,  and 
perhaps  a peat  factory  might  he  tr-ied  ; witness  be- 
lieved the  industry  of  compressed  peat  had  been  tried 
in  Ireland  unsuccessfully,  but  there  might  be  a better 
way  of  making  it,  54215. — Transit  .and  fishery  develop- 
ment would  do  away  with  relief  works,  which  only 
gave  labour  and  a little  food  ; if  Government  gave 
something  substantial  the  people  might  become  law- 
abiding,  54288. — The  granite  quarries  might  be  de- 
veloped, 54215. 

Work  of  Parish  Committee. 

Of  late  years  the  people  had  shown  -a  desire  for 
better  houses  and  sanitation,  thanks  to  Lord  Killanin 
and  the  local  priest-  of  the  Parish  Committee ; in 
winter,  when  people  had  most-  time,  the  Commit  tee 
improved  houses  and  holdings,  and  gave  free  grants 
when  necessary  for  materials,  e.g.,  timber,  etc.  ; they 
gave  £5  for  a new  thatched  and  £7  10s.  for  a slated 
house ; 30s.  for  an  out-house,  6s.  for  a window,  £1 
for  a concrete  floor,  etc.  ; at  first  people  were  slow  to 
respond,  but  now  double  the  grant  could  be  dis- 
tributed ; the  Committees  worked  over  an  area  18 
miles  long,  -and  it  was  most  desirable  to  increase  the 
small  grant-  of  £150,  a part  cf  which  went  to  pay  the 
supervisor,  54215,  54240-1. — Given  £300  a year  for 
the  two  parishes,  which  probably  contained  between 
7,000  and  8.000  people,  draining  the  land  and  road- 
making  might  be  encouraged ; holdings  could  not  be 
enlarged,  but  the  needed  improvements  were  many 
times  the  value  cf  the  present  grant ; new  houses, 
for  which  there  were  many  applications,  encouraged 
tenants  to  moke  improvements,  and  did  not  increase 
congestion,  because  people  moved  from  small  villages 
to  the  boreen,  54215,  54240-2,  54262-5,  54291-7.— 
The  work  was  excellent ; new  houses  were  built  near 
a public  road  or  good  bohereen,  the  old  ones  often 
causing  fever  or  the  spread  -of  infection,  -being  in- 
variably, but  not  compulsorily,  pulled  down ; the 
Committee  was  gradually  destroying  the  once  all- 
prevalent  custom  of  keeping  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle 
in  dwellinghouses,  and  more  windows  were  being 
made ; the  work  might  be  finished  in  five  or  six  years 
with  the  present  grant,  54215,  54262-4. — Usually  the 
Committee  paid  half  the  cost  of  a house ; this,  well 
thatched,  contained  three  rooms,  and  was  32  or  34  feetr 
by  16  or  18  feet  measured  inside;  about  500  superficial 
feet ; a family  of  twelve  would  live  in  it ; the  grant 
encouraged  the  people  to  provide  the  rest  of  the 
money,  and  to  give  their  labour  ; the  wretchedness  of 
their  houses,  without  plaster  of  gable-ends,  made 
them  eager  to  do  this  ; the  houses  bought  -by  the  Board 
for  £70,  £80,  or  £100  were  probably  built  under  con- 
tract, 54248-59. 

Facilities  for  Potato-spraying,  &c.,  Advocated — 
Neglect  of  District  by  the  Board. 

People,  at  first  doubtful  about  potato-spraying, 
were  now  anxious  for  it,  and  should  be  helped  in  so 
important  a matter ; the  Board  should  supply  the 
stuff  cheaper,  too,  than  now,  and  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee would  sell  it  at  cost  price,  allowing  time  for 
payment ; except  for  the  small  grant  and  a couple  of 
crochet  classes,  the  Beard  had  done  little  for  the  dis- 
trict ; but  with  more  attention  and  a continuance  of 
the  present  results  of  peasant-proprietorship,  witness 
took  a hopeful  view  of  the  people’s  condition,  54215, 
54237-40. 

Drainage.  » 

A man  should  only  he  compelled  to  keep  his  house- 
drains  and  so  forth  in  order;  the  drainage  of  the 
entire  holding  would  -be  undertaken  by  the  Parish 
Committee  if  granted  sufficient  funds  ; witness  agreed, 
however,  that  the  upkeep  of  his  holding  by  each  indi- 
vidual would  mean  the  up-keep  of  the  district,  and  so 
be  beneficial,  and  he  did  not  object  to  enforcement  of 
this  by  a friendly,  sympatlietic  inspector,  54302-09. 

Amalgamation  of  Holdings  should  be  Encouraged 
— Sub-Division  Prohibited  by  Law. 

Amalgamation  of  holdings  was,  happily,  often  tak- 
ing place  now,  and  should  be  encouraged  ; in  parti- 
cular cases,  e.g.,  when  the  owners  of  a holding  were 
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Head,  or  childless,  or  if,  as  -would  occasionally  happen, 
they  wished  to  migrate,  the  Board  might  advance 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  holding  hy  neighbours, 
64215,  54222,  54271-5. — Sub-division  should  always  be 
stopped  ; this  might  perhaps  be  done  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament enforced  by  the  constabulary  or  the  medical 
or  sub-officers ; sub-division  was  not  recognised  by 
Government,  the  Land  Commission  being  able  to  sell 
out  any  tenant-purchaser  who  sub-dividea  during  the 
annuity  period,  54215,  54222-6,  54300-1. — It  seldom 
happened  that  people  wished  to  enlarge  a house  for 
a son  wishing  to  marry,  and  it  should  be  possible  to 
prevent  the  building  of  a new  one  for  him  on  the 
same  holding,  though,  of  course,  people  might  let 
holdings  amongst  themselves ; it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  strong  measures  now,  as  the  people  them- 
selves, owning  on  on  average  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  were 
beginning  to  see  clearly  the  evils  of  sub-division ; 
especially  was  this  tlie  case  with  purchasers  through 
the  Board  ; they  might,  however,  return  to  old  habits, 
54224-36,  54269-70. — Witness  did  not  believe  sub- 
division had  been  connived  at  hy  landlords  or  their 
agents  to  obtain  more  rent,  but  it  was  the  custom 
for  a father  to  divide  his  holding ; hence  its  miser- 
able condition,  54285,  54283. — Sub-division  had  to 
some  extent  prevented  emigration  in  the  past,  hut 
emigration  would  be  far  better  than  people  halving 
eight  or  ten  acres,  and  then  cursing  Government  be- 
cause they  were  starving,  the  unfortunate  ratepayers 
being  made  to  help  them,  54319-22. — The  douse  for- 
bidding sub-division  during  the  annuity  period 
should  be  made  a perpetual  restriction ; witness  knew 
nothing  about  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  hut 
disagreed  with  it  if  it  was  opposed  to  legislation  for- 
bidding sub-division  ; he  would  approve  of  State  inter- 
ference, even  in  oases  where  there  was  no  annuity, 
54267,  54283-4,  54310-18.— He  had  never  heard  of  the 
proposal  to  stop  subdivision  by  the  retention  by 
Government  of  a small  interest,  a sort  of  quit-rent 
in  holdings  now  sold  outright,  and  could  not  discuss 
the  matter ; he  would  not  himself  like  to  pay  more, 
or  he  interfered  with  hy  Govemmeent,  but  he  was 
totally  against  sub-division  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  of 
land ; the  method  of  prevention  must  be  left  to 
lawyers,  54323-40. 

Improved  Condition  of  Tenant  Purchasers. 

The  economic  condition  of  tenants  who  had  bought 
tlieir  holdings  was  better  than  that  of  otheTs  ; the 
holding  was  cheaper,  the  rent  could  not  be  raised,  and 
they  took  more  interest  in  a property  that  be- 
longed to  them  ; except  where  there  was  a family  the 
people  were  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers  of  the  district ; 
witness  believed  a man  who  had  not  bought  his  hold- 
ing was  in  greater  danger  of  debt  tlxan  others,  hav- 
ing more  money  to  spend,  54285-90. 

Potatoes. 

The  people  relied  on  potatoes  for  their  maintenance, 
and  these  were  grown  more  than  oats,  and  quite  as 
much  as  formerly,  54280-2. 


M'HUGH,  Rev.  REDMOND. 

See  pp.  77-81. 

CONGESTION  IN  RoSMUCK  PARISH. 

The  entire  parish  of  Rosmuck,  composed  of  wild 
mountain  and  reclaimed  bog,  was  congested ; the 
people’s  condition  w.as  most  miserable,  and  their  pro- 
spects gloomy*  in  the  absence  of  amv  measure  to  en- 
large or  improve  their  holdings ; there  were  650 
families,  160  c{  whom  had  holdings  valued  under  £1 ; 
about  220  were  valued  under  £2  ; about  100  under 
£3,  and  the  rest  over  £3,  but  under  £5  ; none  of  these 
holdings  were  economic,  54342. 

Migration  should  be  Encouraged  by  Loans  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

Migration,  at  least  to  some  extent,  was  a necessity  ; 
there  were  no  grass  lands,  but  there  were  large  moun- 
tain tracts,  e.g.,  between  Costello  and  Spiddal  on  the 
south,  and  from  Maam  to  Oughterard  on  the  north, 
chiefly  held  by  outside  graziers ; to  these,  people  could 
be  moved  who  had  families  able  to  work ; this  land 
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would  he  much  better  for  tillage  than  the  .rocky  soil 
by  the  shore,  and  State  aid  should  he  given  for  its  re- 
clamation ; the  present  holdings  of  those  migrating- 
could  be  used  to  enlarge  other  holdings,  54342. — Wit- 
ness knew  a great  many  people  who  were  most 
anxious  to  migrate  if  given  the  chance,  .and  the  success 
of  a few  would  he  .an  inducement  to  others  ; the  asser- 
tion that  Rosmuck  people  were  not  industrious  was  a 
slander  ; otherwise  bare  existence  on  their  poor  land’ 
would  be  impossible,  54344-55. — A Rosmuck  man- 
would  certainly  be  able  to  till  in  East  Galway ; he- 
would  grow  the  same  crops — potatoes,  cereals,  and 
green  crops,  but  on  better  Land  and  under  better  con- 
ditions than  at  home,  54356-60. — A little  capita! 
would  be  needed,  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board' 
might  give  a cheap  loan  ; the  people  were  most 
anxious  to  repay  loans,  their  promptness  in  this  re- 
spect being  proved  by  the  (regularity  of  their  annuity 
payments,  54361-6. — Very  many  Rosmuck  people  had 
friends  and  relatives  in  America  who  sent  home  £3 
and  £4  and  more  to  meet  Christmas  shop  bills ; many 
would  give  money  from  tlieir  savings  to  help  those  at 
home  to  migrate  ; these  last  should  not  he  worse  off 
than  their  neighbours,  but  should  he  given  every 
chance,  lest  they  should  he  unjustly  blamed  for 
failure  to  till  properly,  54367-77. — A rumour  i hat- 
people  living  at  Rosmuck,  Carna,  and  Carraroe  were 
to  be  migrated  inland  had  brought  witness  a letter 
from  a man  in  America  who  wanted  a farm  at  home, 
though  he  was  earning  £1  a day  ; he  had  a holding  to- 
give  up  in  witness’s  parish,  in  the  Joyce  country, 
near  the  congested  district,  54368,  54430-2. 

Peat  Industry  Hampered  by  Lack  of  Roads  and 
Tiers. 

The  congestion  on  small,  rocky  patches  on  the  shore 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  roads  and  even  by-roads, 
by  which  seaweed  and  sand  for  manuring  unreclaimed 
land  might  be  brought  from  the  shore  to  the  mountain- 
land  ; people  depended  a good  deal  on  peat — tlieir  only 
industry  in  many  cases — and  this  was  much  handi- 
capped by  l ack  of  roads  and  piers  ; in  the  townland  of 
Upper  Thomas  people  had  to  carry  turf  on  their 
backs,  put  it  into  boats,  row  three  miles,  again  cany 
it,  and  re-load  hookers  or  small  boats  with  it ; in 
Lower  Thomas  turf  was  often  .rowed  out  to  hookers, 
and  in  Lettermacrag,  north  of  Kinvara,  people  paid 
6s.  or  8s.  for  carting  a boat-load  of  turf  four  miles 
to  the  pier,  where  they  waited  till  a boat  was  free  to 
take  it ; .all  this  could  be  remedied  by  building  a few 
piers  and  making  roads  from  the  bogs  to  the  existing 
public  roads,  54312,  54454. — Piers  were  chiefly  needed 
for  weed,  and  for  the  turf  exported  to  Arran,  Kinvara, 
New  Quay,  etc.  ; they  should  be  at  Upper  and  Lower 
Thomas  ; the  first  would  not  need  a road,  but  half  a 
mile  of  road  would  be  needed  for  the  second  ; piers  and 
roads,  costing  about  the  same,  would  not  be  expensive  ; 
there  was  a pier  in  the  district,  and  the  bohereen 
leading  to  it  should  be  made  into  a road,  and  so  save 
three  miles  to  people  carrying  turf,  54451-65.— The 
County  Council  could  give  a grant  of  one-third  for  a 
road,  hut  experience  made  witness  certain  they  would 
not  help  now,  54466-7. — The  Board’s  neglect  in  build- 
ing piers  at  which  boats  could  anchor  safe'y  had  re- 
sulted in  wrecks ; these  boats  had  been  bought  hy 
small  loans  given  by  the  (Board,  and  the  people, 
always  grateful,  had  done  their  best  to  pay  the  in- 
stalments punctually,  54342. 

The  Re-transference  of  Certain  Work  from  the 
Department  to  the  Board  Advocated. 

The  Board  should  buy  poor  estates,  and  before  giv- 
ing them  to  tenants  should  stripe  the  mountain  and 
make  roads  and  boundaries ; the  Board  should  have  a 
model  farm,  etc.,  as  they  had  attempted  at  the  time 
of  the  inception  of  the  Agricultural  Department ; the 
giving  of  .agricultural  instruction  and  the  making  of 
necessary  improvements  in  congested  areas  shonld  he 
transferred  from  the  Department  to  the  Board,  to 
which  the  work  had  first  been  given,  54342,  54474-5. — 
At  present  but  little  agricultural  teaching  was  given  ; 
a man  was  occasionally  sent  to  teach  spraying,  and 
to  supply  a certain  class  of  potatoes  and  seeds  to  a 
very  few  people  ; the  instructor,  should  be  resident, 
at  any  rate  for  certain  seasons,  to  teach  people  how  to 
plant  seeds ; conditions  were  about  the  same  now  as 
when  the  Board  gave  the  teaching ; a few,  in  places. 
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where  the  instructor  went,  had  profited,  and  witness's 
■crop  had  been  better  then,  and  he  knew  more  about 
the  quality  of'  the  manure  to  be  used ; the  instructor 
liad  not  been  resident,  but  had  come  .at  certain  times, 
and  had  reached  the  people  far  better  than  the  pre- 
sent man  did  ; there  was  not  a member  of  the  County 
■Committee  in  the  district,  54423-9,  54470-3. 

Establishment  of  a Woollen  Factory  Advocated. 

There  should  be  ,a  woollen  factory  at  Screeb 
or  .Maam  Cross ; either  place  would  be  cen- 
tral for  the  Joyce  country  people,  who  gene- 
rally had  a good  deal  of  wcol  to  sell,  54342. 
— The  Board  would  have  to  support  the  scheme,  at  any 
rate  at  first ; the  people’s  complete  ignorance  of  in- 
dustrial life,  .and  the  question  of  competition  would 
create  some  difficulty,  but  the  factory  should  be  on  a 
small  scale,  to  supply  the  local  people  with  clothing 
material ; this  was  sometimes  made  at  heme,  and 
there  were  three  or  four  local  weavers ; witness  did 
not  think  the  Shane  woollen  factory  was  working 
now,  54413-22. — The  return  of  girls  from  America 
had  changed  the  fashion  of  dress  in  West  Ireland,  but 
the  establishment  of  a woollen  factory  would  probably 
re-create  a demand  for  homespun,  54437-8. 

The  Acquisition  of  a S'heep-hun  Advocated. 

The  cloth  used  in  Rosmuck  generally  came  from  a 
distance,  and  it  would  greatly  improve  their  condi- 
tion if  householders  could  clothe  their  families  off 
their  farms,  but  scarcely  anyone  had  sheep ; near 
Rosmuck  were  about  4,000  acres  which  could  easily 
he  acquired,  for  a sheep  run,  from  the  four  graziers 
who  now  held  it ; people  would  do  well  if  they  had 
sheep  on  this  land  ; there  would  be  room  for  domestic 
industries  ; it  would  be  a very,  good  thing  if  in  time 
there  were  a little  exhibition  in  the  district  to  show 
what  people  were  doing  in  their  own  houses,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  clothe  their  households  from  wool 
grown  on  their  land,  54439-50. 

Motor  Car  Services  Advocated. 

Motor  car  services  from  Maam  Cross,  on  by  Screeb, 
up  to  Kilkerrin,  and  by  Oam, a on  to  Recess  would 
greatly  benefit  people  in  the  lower  district,  who  would 
have  a market  fer  fowls,  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  54342-3.— 
There  was  the  strongest  necessity  for  quicker  and 
hetter  means  of  communication,  but  a train  to  Cos- 
tello would  in  no  way  supply  the  want  of  a motor 
service,  and  was  a separate  question,  54433,  54468-9. 

Kelp  Burning. 

Kelp  burning  -was  a very  precarious  industry,  but 
better  than  none,  people  got  from  £2  to  £5  a ton, 
31  r.  Hazell,  a Glasgow  agent,  giving  what  lie  chose ; 
the  entire  absence  of  competition  was  seemingly  due 
to  a certain  ring ; for  years  witness  had  seen  that 
agents  gave  certain  people  a high  price  to  keep  up  a 
fictitious  price,  while  others  got  less  for  the  same 
quality  of  kelp  ; it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  the 
Board  established  a central  kiln,  to  which  people 
could  bring  the  weed,  which  the  Board  would  bum, 
and  sell,  54378-88. 

Condition  of  Tenant-purchasers. 

About  half  the  people  of  Rosmuck  had  bcught  their 
holdingSj  and  under  the  Ashbourne  Act ; those  whose 
holdings  were  quite  near,  and  those  with  six  or  seven 
acres  of  arable  land  were  much  better  off  than  for- 
merly ; instalments  sometimes  differed,  but  were  from 
6 to  7 per  cent,  less  than  -the  old  rent ; where  the  hold- 
ing was  very  bad  it  seemed  ot  make  no  difference 
if  the  rent  were  lower  or  not,  for  the  man  could 
never  make  a living  by  the  land  ; he  had  not  the  same 
incentive  to  work  as  the  other  man,  54389-95,  54476. 

Direct  Sale. 

Witnew  was  opposed  to  the  direct  sale  of  poor  hold- 
which  should  be  bought  through  the  Beard, 

Accumulation  of  Holdings  by  Shopkeepers 
Possible,  but  not  Probable. 

It  was  possible  that  a small  holder  might  be 
squeezed  out  of  his  holding  by  a shopkeeper  to  whom 
he  was  much  in  debt,  though  witness  knew  of  no 
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such  case  ; perhaps  the  State  should  bear  in  mind  tha 
possibility  of  a man  pressed  for  payment  by  his 
creditor,  giving  what  money  he  had  towards  the  debt, 
and  so  getting  behindhand  with  his  annuity ; if  the 
State  then  sold  the  land  the  shopkeeper  might  buy  the 
holding,  and  in  time  become  the  landlord  of  an  es- 
tate ; this  was  unlikely  as  the  force  of  public  opinion 
would  boycott  the  shop  ; such  cases  were  rare,  and  in- 
debtedness to  shops  was  common  in  congested  districts, 
54398-412.— Witness  .admitted  that  a shopkeeper  might 
prevent  a debtor  influencing  public  opinion  against 
him  by  threatening  to  sue  him  for  debt,  54434. 
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Set  pp.  81-5. 

Occupation  of  Witness. 

Witness,  a farmer,  owned  .about  50  acres  of  land, 
practically  all  of  which  was  under  grass ; he  was 
organiser  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  54478-87. 

Fishery  Instruction  Advocated. 

Education  in  fishing  was  a necessity  ; the  Congested 
Districts  Board  made  mistakes ; witness  their  failure 
as  to  horse-breeding  ; but  they  had  done  a remarkable 
amount-  of  lasting  .good,  and  had  certainly  acted 
rightly  in  -regard  to  fishing,  54488-93. — Fishermen 
should  be  concentrated  in  a fishing  village  near  a 
useful  port  and  means  of  transit ; a fisherman  should 
have  a little  land  for  potatoes,  but  should  look  to 
the  sea  for  his  living ; in  other  places  men  might  re- 
main half  farmers,  but  these  should  follow  long-shore 
fishing,  54494-500.— Instead  of  -resident  instructors 
there  might  he  a school  to  teach  sons  of  fishermen 
about  modern  fishing  appliances,  or  fishing  might  be 
taught  in  the  technical  school ; in  the  Piscatorial 
School,  Baltimore,  Cork,  the  only  one  witness  knew 
of,  everything  connected  with  fishing  was  taught — 
boat-building,  net-making,  net-mending,  and  long- 
shore fishing,  and  the  pupils  were  taken  out  to  sea ; 
witness  thought  only  boys  convicted  of  begging  could 
be  sent  to  this  school  built  by  Lady  Burdett-Coutts, 
54501-06.—' The  size  of  the  area  supervised  by  tire 
Board’s  inspector  prevented  his  giving  the  personal 
encouragement  necessary  to  induce  near-shore  fisher- 
men to  fish ; for  these  and-  for  other  fishermen,  too, 
there  should  be  men  bound  to  live  at  certain  places 
on  the  coast  who  would  only  be  responsible  for  their 
own  district-,  54507-11. 

Agricultural  Instruction  a Necessary  Adjunct  to 
Migration. 

Migration,  a necessity,  would  involve  the  training 
of  young  men  to  use  the  -plough  and  harrow,  and  to 
choose  seeds ; there  were  patches  here  and  there  suit- 
able for  ploughing,  and  .a  resident  instructor  could 
develop  a taste  for  advanced  farming,;  if  a farmer’s 
son  did  well  in  his  ordinary  school  course  he  should 
be  trained  by  an  agricultural  instructor  to  teach,  as 
people  would  learn  readily  from  a fellow-country- 
man ; -only  a certain  number  should  teach ; some 
could  superintend  in  the  National  schools,  which 
would  be  equally  good,  54488,  54513-22. — A migrant 
could  learn  what  was  necessary  at  an  agricultural 
college  between  leaving  his  old  holding  .and  taking  up 
his  new  one,  or  his  wife  and  children  could  lcok  afteT 
his  farm  during  his  two  months’  course ; he  would 
have  to  learn  ploughing  on  land  attached  to  the  col- 
lege, 54523-29. — The  National  schools  should  do  some- 
thing on  agricultural  lines,  as  it  was  better  and 
easier  to  instil  a taste  for  agriculture  in  youth  than 
in  mature  age,  54589-91. 

Compulsory  Purchase  Advocated — Any  Loss  In- 
volved SHOULD  BE  BORNE  BY  THE  PUBLIC. 

Compulsory  purchase  was  a necessity ; witness  lived 
on  the  Comyn’s  property,  in  the  parish  of  Spid&al, 
Tuam,  the  most  congested  in  Ireland,  and  the  worst 
as  to  .run. dale,  54513,  54532-3,  54573-4. — The  tenants 
bad  wished  the  Board  to  buy  it  long  ago,  so  that  some 
of  them  could  have  been  migrated,  -but  the  Board  had 
refused,  as  there  were  no  grass,  lands  for  division, 
and  no  means  of  enlarging  holdings,  54534,  54557-8, 
e 2 
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54561-3,  54576-7. — Most  of  the  tenants  had  negotiated 
for  the  estate  .at  between  eleven  and  twelve  years’ 
purchase,  but  unfortunately  the  parish  priest  bad  ad- 
vised an  oSer  of  18g  years’  purchase,  so  as  to  avoid 
inspection  and  so  forth,  and  the  tenants  had  with- 
drawn ; the  average  rent  of  the  holdings  was  £3,  and 
the  difference,  six  or  seven  years’  purchase,  to  the 
annuitant’s  pocket  might  not  have  equalled  a dog 
tax,  'but  la.  meant  a good  deal  to  a poor  man  ; the 
Estates  Commissioners  had  been  applied  to.  but  had 
left  naturally  disgusted  that  so  much  had  been  offered 
for  so  -poor  an  estate.  54534.  54555-60.— The  property 
had  been  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  for  thirty 
years,  and  last  year  had  been  sold  for  six  years’  pnr- 
obase  to  (witness  thought)  a Mr.  Dally  ; the  poor 
tenants  had  never  seen  the  advertisements  of  the  sale 
in  the  Dublin  papers,  and  would  have  been  frightened 
by  the  idea  of  paying  cash  ; they  cculd  never  be  made 
to  do  anything  for  themselves  ; they  were  illiterate  and 
ignorant,  and  needed  to  he  reasoned  with  in  Irish; 
their  willingness  to  give  more  than  six  years’  purchase 
had  been  put  before  the  Court ; the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners might  not  have  known  about  the  sale,  54534-5, 
54544-9,  54563a-6,  54584-6. — Witness  did  not  know  the 
details  of  the  transaction,  but  thought  the  estate  had 
gone  to  the  first  of  several  mortgagees,  all  of  whom 
had  been  served  with  notices  of  the  sale ; perhaps  the 
second  mortgagee  had  not.  .appeared  in  the  Land 
Court,  because  he  and.  the  others  had  lost  patience 
■after  thirty  years’  fruitless  waiting,  and  so  had  let 
the  sale  go  by  default,  54578-88.— This  was  the  worst 
of  hundreds  of  cases  witness  knew  of,  showing  the 
necessity  for  compulsory  purchase,  54543,  54571,  54576. 
—Some  of  the  tenants  had  had  fair  rents  ; witness 
had  had  a first-term  rent  sixteen  years’  ago,  and 
meant  to  go  in  for  a second-term  one, "unless  the  place 
were  soon  bought ; the  price  asked  was  181  years'  pur- 
chase, 54536-42. — There  should  be  compulsion  for 
buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  but  the  price  fixed  should 
be  ,a  fair  one  ; any  possible  loss  involved  by  the  trans- 
action should  be  borne  by  the  general  public,  54568- 


Work  op  AGRtCOT.Top.AL  Banks. 

Numbers  of  people  in  the  county  and  along  the 
West  coast  generally  were  oppressed  by  gombeen  men, 
but  the  fact  that  gombeenism  was  not  as  prevalent  as 
twenty- five  years  ago  was  entirely  due  to  the  creation 
of  agricultural  banks;  gombeenism  had  not  dis- 
appeared in  districts  where  these  had  not  been  es- 
tablished ; their  capital  was  comparatively  small,  but 
was  increasing,  54592-604,  54614-15.— The  co-opera- 
tive  or  agricultural  credit  societies,  a different  phase 
of  the  movement,  were  meant  to  buy  manure  and  so 
forth ; the  movement  was  young,  and  there  were  very 
few  people  to  deposit  money  in  the  districts  where 
the  banks  worked,  but  £36  was  not,  as  stated,  the 
highest  deposit  made,  £50  having  been  deposited  in 
Sellern  Bank  last  year  by  Spidall,  54605-13.— It 
would  be  better  to  give  work  such  as  building,  etc.,  to 
these  societies  than  to  parish  committees ; the  bank 
members,  who  only  had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee, 
elected  to  the  Bank  Committee  at  the  annua'l  meeting 
representatives  of  the  different  districts  of  the  area 
where  the  bank  worked— men  who  knew  poor  men’s 
needs— while  . anything  suggested  for  the  benefit  of 
one  member  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  whole  Com- 
mittee ; Parish  Committees  were  not  like  thie  54616 
30.— Witness  admitted  that  seed  distribution’  by  the 
co-operative  society  was  confined  to  its  members,  but 
other  people  in  the  parish  would  not  be  forced  to 
join,  §4631-7, 


Parish  Committees. 

Witness  knew  nothing  about  the  election  of  Parish 
Committees  ; it  would  not  he  strange  if  the  members 
knew  iand  took  on  interest  in  the  locality  ; the  parish 
priest  and  local  doctor  and  others  were  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, and  no  disparagement  of  anyone  had  been  in- 
tended, 54639-48. — The  Parish  Committee  scheme  was 
of  the  nature  of  relief,  and  though  people  might  well 
he  helped,  it  should  be  to  do  substantial  work — not 
small  jobs,  which  would  become  useless  if  migration 
were  .adopted  ; no  doubt  life  was  made  easier,  and 
some  cleanliness  taught,  and  witness  did  not  think 
the  help  given  lessened  self-reliance,  54617-22. 


See  pp.  85-7. 

Land  Purchase  by  the  Board  Advocated  as  the 
Remedy  for  Rundale. 

The  townland,  Parke,  on  the  Blake  Minors  Estate,, 
was  a bad  property  in  run  dale,  a £3  holding  some- 
times being  in  fourteen  bits ; the  Board  had  bought 
part  of  the  estate  near  Roundstone,  the  Island 
Innisnee,  which  they  had  greatly  improved  in  a very 
short  time ; it  was  doubtful  if  they  would  buy  the 
rest,  though  it  was  most  desirable  they  should  do  so-, 
as  they  were  the  only  body  with  power  to  consolidate 
the  holdings,  and  so  increase  the  value  of  the  land ; 
it  was  probably  the  duty  of  the  receiver,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  committee  of  the  estate,  to  move  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  make  an  offer  to  the  Board  of  pro- 
perty in  Chancery,  54643-52. — It  was  most  undesire- 
able  that  runcbale  should  he  perpetuated  by  direct 
sale  to  tenants ; there  was  no  objection  to  purchase 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners,  but  the  Board  seemed 
the  body  most  likely  to  work  in  this  congested  dis- 
trict ; the  great  point  was  to  improve  the  tenants’ 
condition,  54653-5. — Only  a body  armed  with  the  ne- 
cessary statutory  powers  could  alter  the  rundale  into 
a striping  system  ; a landlord  could  not  make  a 
tenant  move  from  one  plot  to  .another,  and  only  before 
1881  had  he  had  power  to  stripe  and  to  serve  notice 
to  quit ; rundale  had  existed  during  the  whole  time 
of  witness’s  receivership,  and  had  mostly  arisen  be- 
fore 1881 ; most  landlords  had  then  prevented  it,  hut 
others  had  disliked  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  ; 
even  prior  to  1871  it  bad  been  very  difficult,  one 
obstacle  being  the  people's  conservatism,  54656-68. 

Purchase  of  Estatf.s  by  the  Board  in  globo 

Advocated. 

Land  purchase  was  the  chief  remedy  for  congestion  ; 
there  were  numbers  of  estates  between  Spiddal  and 
Lettemvullen  in  a very  bad  way  ; some  had  turf  and 
no  seaweed,  others  only  seaweed ; the  Estates  Com- 
missioners or  the  Board  should  buy  these  properties 
in  tjioba,  so  that  there  could  be  mutual  interchange 
of  benefits ; there  was  not  a sod  of  turf  on  the  St. 
George  Estate,  .and  people  were  sorawing  the  ground,, 
and  taking  the  small  i amount  of  commonage  grass 
meant  for  cattle  ; they  burned  the  sods,  leaving  only 
hare  rocks,  and  this  could  not  be  stopped,  for  fire,  was 
a necessity ; there  was  plenty  of  turf  on  part  of  the 
Berridge  and  Miller  Estates  ; such  properties  should 
he  handled  together,  so  as  to  provide  all  the  tenant- 
purchasers  with  turbary,  54669-74. 

Migration  in  Groups. 

There  were  vast  tracts  of  commonage  attached  to 
some  of  the  estates ; it  might  not  he  .particularly  good 
land,  hut  with  roads  into  it,  and  soaweedi  brought 
there,  some  of  the  people  might  be  moved  a certain 
distance,  and  would  probably  prefer  not  to  go  too  far 
if  possible;  congestion  was  chiefly  round  the  shore 
because  of  the  seaweed  ; the  condition  of  many  small 
tenants  would  he  greatly  improved  if  commonage 
were  acquired  for  them;  in  a sheep  district  men 
might  be  able  to  clothe  their  families  with  the  wool, 
which  would  be  advantageous ; but  sheep  oould  not 
be  kept  everywhere,  and  it  was  hard  to  prevent  their 
getting  over  fences  into  gardens,  54675-7.— Only  a 
body  like  the  Board  or  the  Estates  Commissioners 
could  improve  the  condition  of  Lettermore,  Gcorumna, 
and  Lettepnullen  people ; some  might  be  migrated, 
the  objection  to  leaving  their  birth-place  being  over- 
come by  moving  groups  of  friends  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  54748-9. 

Fisheries. 

The  fishing  might. he  improved  ; the  spring  mackerel 
fishing,  lasting  through  April,  May,  and  June,  had, 
on  the  whole,  been  successful  at  Roundstone  ; the  hay 
there  was  very  good,  and  the  conveniences  adequate 
to  any  reasonable  developments  which  might  take 
place ; they  were  not  badly  off  as  regarded  transit, 
though  a railway  would  be  an  improvement,  as  fish 
had  to  be  carted  five  miles  from  Roundstone  to  Bally- 
nahinch  station  ; fish  were  mostly  exported  fresh ; 
for  the  last  few  years  a buyer,  Mr.  Ruane,  had  come 
from  G.alway  ; a hulk  provided  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  lie  had  sent  in 
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one  day  600  boxes  of  fresh  mackerel  in  Norwegian  ice 
to  the  English  market,  where  they  sold  in  good  condi- 
tion ; if  ice  ran  out,  or  there  was  a great  glut  of  fish, 
they  salted  them  in  barrels  for  America ; there  were 
very  few  mackerel  in  autumn  ; but  in  April,  when 
they  were  not  plentiful,  they  went  up  to  15s  to  £1  a 
box,  dropping  later  to  6s.,  54678  89,  54695-6. — The 
people  were  not  skilled  fishermen,  but  the  Board  had 
supplied  .instructors,  and  many  were  taking  it  up  for 
the  first  time ; some  boats  had  failed,  others  were 
doing  well ; there  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  instalments  for  some  boats ; people  went 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  sea,  outside  Aran  ; the  in- 
crease in  the  take  of  fish  was  due  to  the  Board  ; no 
mackerel  had  been  taken  before  the  establishment  of 
that  body  ; young  men  were  glad  to  fish,  and  it  was 
not  likely  the  industry  would  be  dropped  by  those 
newly  engaged  in  it,  54689-701. — The  fishing  off 
Lettermcre  and  Gorumna  might  be  improved  ; a pier 
might  be  built  at  Kugella,  as  the  fishermen  there, 
when  they  had  tried  the  mackerel  fishing  before,  had 
generally  had  to  run  into  Aran,  and  wait  for  a 
favourable  opportunity ; witness  believed  the  lack  of 
harbour  had  made  owners  give  up  their  boats  ; he  did 
not  think  the  people  there  would  give  up  the  land 
for  the  sea,  which  they  only  regarded  as  a help  to  a 
livelihood,  54747,  54750. 

Prospects  of  Developing  ax  Oyster  Fishery. 

There  was  a good  lobster  trade  at-  Roundstone,  but 
the  only  oyster  beds  belonged  to  Mr.  Berridge,  who 
collected  and  sold  the  oysters  himself ; they  were 
dredged  off  a breeding-bed  at  Rossmnck  on  to  the 
fattening  bed  at  Cashel  'Bay  ; now  and  then,  if  the 
supply  ran  short,  they  got  foreign,  e.g.,  French 
oysters  ; oysters  had  deteriorated  for  some  reason ; 
the  spatting  was  much  less,  and  the  oysters  far  less 
numerous  ; the  spat  was  collected  in  the  natural  way  ; 
the  artificial  means  used  by  Mr.  Corless  at  CLifden  did 
not  seem  to  answer  any  better,  54702-9,  54713,  54732, 
54743-6. — When  witness  had  managed  these  beds 
ovsters  had  been  sent  by  the  thousand  to  Clare  men, 
■who  had  sold  them  all  wholesale,  54710-12. — The 
banks  were  dredged  to  keep  mud  and  weed  away ; 
small  oysters  were  taken  up  ; the  oysters  over  the 
whole  area  were  disturbed  every  time  any  were 
caught,  but  if  left  they  were  inclined  to  sink  .and  die  ; 
dredging  did  them  good,  hut  was  not  done  often,  a lot 
being  dredged  together,  put  down  on  the  bed,  and  • 
taken  off ; oysters  were  only  collected  from  'Mr.  Ber- 
ridge's  own  foreshore,  54714,  54727-30,  54730. — Ap- 
parently there  was  no  way  of  developing  the  oyster 
fishery  .around  the  coast  of  Galway,  as  oysters  could 
not  he  planted  anywhere  ; the  old  beds  at-  Lettermore 
had  disappeared  ; part  of  the  inlet  by  Gorumna  would 
be  very  suitable  for  oysters,  and  what  was  done  in 
one  place  might  perhaps  be  done  in  twenty,  and  cer- 
tainly the  central  fishery  authority  might  well  try 
the  experiment ; the  fishing  was  valuable  and  re- 
munerative ; there  was  always  a market  for  oysters, 
and  they  could  be  carried  long  distances ; the  fisher- 
men, too,  would  not  have  to  go  to  sea ; witness  knew 
nothing  of  the  system  followed  in  France  or  of  the 
people’s  eagerness  there  to  get  muddy  patches  of  fore- 
shore ; the  experiment  should  first  be  tried  on  a small 
scale,  as  the  experience  gained  in  working  Mr.  Ber- 
ridge's  beds  was  not  encouraging,  54715-26,  54732-4. — 
The  chief  expense  of  watching  might  be  lessened  if 
everyone  were  interested  in  the  fishery,  but  it  was  a 
question  whether  oysters  would  do  well  in  certain 
places ; Mr.  Berridge’s  were  indigenous,  but  they 
were  not  numerous  elsewhere,  though  a few  rock- 
oysters  might  be  found  here  and  there ; witness  did 
not  really  believe  the  business  would  pay,  for  though 
the  price  of  oysters  had  gone  up,  the  return  was  far 
less  than  thirty  years  ago,  54735-44. — In  some  parts 
when  tire  spring  tides  were  low,  crabs  and  multitudi- 
nous other  things  should  be  taken  off  the  beds,  as  they 
sucked  out  the  oysters,  and  caused  great  loss,  54747. 
— Agricultural  instruction  was  a verv  good  thing, 
and  might  do  much  for  the  people,  5475*1. 

CURRAN,  Mr.  PATRICK. 

See  pp.  87-8. 

Means  of  Livelihood  at  Loughmore. 

■Witness  was  a small  farmer  at  Loughmore,  Cos- 
tello Bay,  and  fished  a little;  he  had  a holding  of 


CURRAN,  Mr.  PATRICK — continu'd. 

forty  acres,  including  a piece  of  commonage  at- 
tached, and  he  had  some  grazing  lands  outside  one- 
fourth  of  his  holding  was  waste,  and  the  remainder, 
though  rather  bad,  might  be  cultivated  ; he  had  a 
horse,  but  no  one  used,  a plough  in  his  county ; he 
paid  a second-term  rent  of  £7  2s.  6 d.,  but  had 
formerly  paid  £11  5s. ; he  had  not  been  able  to  sell 
his  holding  ,a  year  or  two  ago ; he  would  not  ©are  to 
give  up  his  fishing,  hut  he  did  not  sell  fish,  as  did 
some  of  his  poorer  neighbours  who  fished  all  the  time  : 
the  larger  the  holdings  the  less  the  men  fished,  54753, 
54759,  54764-8,  54772-7. 

•Migration. 

There  was  no  chance  of  making  a living  in  the  dis- 
trict, as  the  holdings  were  so  small,  and  the  land  ex- 
hausted ; land  that  had  once  yielded  oats  would  not 
now  grow  even  the  poorest  rye ; migration  w.as  the 
only  remedy,  and  small  leans  would  be  needed  to  help 
people  till  the  new  holdings  yielded  a return  ; people 
would  prefer  to  migrate  all  together,  54755,  54770-1. 
— Witness  would  go  as  far  as  Loughrea,  and  farther, 
to  get  a large  holding  he  could  divide  with  his 
family,  for  whose  sake  he  wished  to  migrate,  as  other- 
wise they  would  always  he  poor,  54756-60,  54769, 
54778-80. — Witness  had  a married  son  living  on  a 
separate  holding  with  two  or  three  others,  who  would 
also  like  to  migrate,  54761-3. 


COSTELLO,  Mr.  PETER. 

See  pp.  88-9. 

The  Darby  Estate. 

Witness  lived  at  Loughanbeg,  Inver,  Spiddal,  Mr. 
Darby’s  property,  on  which  there  was  a head-rent  of 
£350,  which  explained  the  small  number  of  years’ 
purchase  ; a wrong  statement  had  been  made  about 
this,  54784-8,  54811-12.— Witness  was  not  sure  if 
Mr.  Darby  would  sell  the  estate  for  what  he  had  paid 
for  it ; there  had  been  a lot  of  arrears,  some  people 
owing  £150  and  £200,  which  he  had  wiped  off,  54822. 
—The  estate  should  be  bought,  and  roads  made  up  to 
the  mountains  ; roads,  piers,  and  fishing  boats  were 
needed,  and  a lot  of  mountain  land  could  be  re- 
claimed, 54783,  54783. 

Increase  of  Poverty  in  Loughanbeg. 

Some  people,  small  owners,  would  migrate,  but  the 
majority  would  not ; poverty  had  greatly  increased ; 
witness  did  not  know  why  lands  were  small  and 
poorer  than  formerly,  while  families  were  larger; 
many  went  away  ; people,  paid  less  rent,  and  were  not 
content  with  what  they  had  once  had,  54788-97. — The 
crops,  too,  were  bad,  and  a grant  should  be  given,  for 
spraying  potatoes,  54798. 

Indebtedness  to  Shopkeepers,  &c. 

Witness  was  a shopkeeper  and  farmed  land  left 
him  by  his  father,  and  people  owed  him  about  £400 
or  £500 — far  more  than  formerly  ; the  farm  would 
pay  pretty  well  if  it  had  his  whole  attention ; grow- 
ing competition,  due  to  an  increasing  number  of 
shops,  had  necessitated  giving  more  credit  than  for- 
merly ; too  much  credit  increased  poverty,  hut  wit- 
ness saw  no  remedy  ; he  had  never  sued  anyone  for  • 
debt  in  his  twenty  years  of  business,  54799-810, 
54813-7. — Debtors  sometimes  came  saying  they  had 
fasted  three  days,  and  he  gave  them  goods ; he  Lad 
never  charged  interest,  and  charged  no  more  for  goods 
bought  on  credit ; a man  'always  asked  the  price  of 
what  he  wished  to  buy,  and  did  not  bargain  harder 
when  not  in  debt ; the  credit  lasted  from  three  to  six 
years,  hut  few  were  in  debt  over  four  or  five  years, 
54839-45,  54859-60. — Witness  and  other  shopkeepers 
had  licences,  and  witness  would  not  be  able  to  sell  his 
groceries  without  his;  of  course  he  made  some  profit 
on  drink  ; Connemara  people  came  on  and  off  to  Gal- 
way, and  the  one  business  brought  in  the  other, 
54857-8,  54861-66. — Witness  sold  doth  ; the  people 
were  not  extravagant  as  to  dress,  54801-2. — He  got  tea 
from  Dublin,  and  sold  it  from  2s.  2cf.  to  2s.  Bd.  per 
lb.,  54835-7. 

Gombeenism — Agricultural  Banks. 

About  thirty  years  ago  there  had  been  a gombeen 
man  in  the  district,  but  there  were  none  now,  and 
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witness,  having  no  experience  of  such  people,  could 
not  &ay  whether  they  had  been  replaced  by  the  shop- 
keepers ; .agricultural  banks  had  not  long  been  started, 
and  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  54846-56. 

Migratory  Labour. 

People  seldom  went  to  Scotland,  but  many  went  to 
America,  and  numbers,  as  many  .as  sixty  in  one  morn- 
ing, migrated  to  Loughrea,  Woodlawn,  and  other 
places  in  East  Galway,  to  work  on  the  big  farms ; 
they  cut  turf,  moulded  potatoes,  broke  stones,  saved 
hay,  ploughed,  .and  worked  small  threshing  machines 
for  oats ; they  started  in  March  or  April,  and  worked 
on  to  Christmas  ; they  might  come  home  for  a week  or 
two,  then  go  back  ; some  stayed  in  East  Galway  till 
Christmas ; the  breaking  up  of  the  big  tillage  farms 
would  diminish  the  demand  for  labour,  which  would 
not  be  good  for  this  district,  51818  21,  54825-34. 

CONROY,  Mr.  JOHN  C. 

See  pp.  89-90. 

Certain  Districts  in  Galway  not  Represented  on 
the  County  Committee. 

The  County  Committee  appointed  by  the  Ccunty 
Council,  could  formulate  agricultural  schemes  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Department ; the  County 
Council  levied  a tax  of  Id.  in  the  £ over  the  whole 
county,  .and  the  Committees  distributed  the  money  ; 
the  County  Councils  delegated  all  their  powers  to  the 
Committees,  agricultural  instruction  being  dealt  with 
by  the  Agricultural  Committee,  and  technical  instruc- 
tion by  the  Technical  Committee ; the  needs  of  a dis- 
trict could  only  be  brought  before  tire  Committee  by 
the  representatives,  .and  though  they  tried  to  allocate 
the  money  evenly,  a district  with  no  representatives 
might  get  nothing,  54869-75.— Part  of  Galway  had 
been  overlooked,  neither  Carna  nor  Rossmuck  sending 
representatives ; there  was  no  local  representative 
west  of  Spiddal  till  Roundstone  was  reached,  for 
though  witness  was  on  the  Committee  he  lived  in  Gal- 
way ; though  proposed,  the  name  of  Father  M'Hugh, 
of  Rossmuck,  had,  for  some  reason,  been  left  out  of 
the  list,  .and  he  was  only  on  the  Technical  Committee 
at  Carna,  54876-80. 

■Suggested  Improvements  in  Regard  to  the  Kelp 
Industry. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  deposit  of  chloride  of 
potash  in  certain  fields  in  South  America  iodine  could 
■be  made  for  about  2d.  an  ounce  ; witness  had  been  in 
the  sub-marine  case  in  Dublin,  and  the  question  of 
kelp  and  seaweed  had  been  much  discussed,  both  be- 
fore the  Sub-Commission  in  the  Land  Commission 
Court  and  in  the  High  Court ; the  above  figures  had 
then  been  quoted,  .and  .also,  witness  thought,  pub- 
lished in  a pamphlet  issued  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board ; the  Americans  conld,  if  they  chose,  send  300 
-or  400  tons  of  iodine  to  Europe,  and  ruin  the  home 
•industry,  but  a ring  controlling  the  fields  kept-  up  the 
price  to  7 d.  an  ounce,  .and  this  was  not  likely  to  go 
down  for  some  time  ; meanwhile  the  industry,  though 
somewhat  unstable,  might  be  improved,  54880-2, 
54889-91. — Icdine,  being  volatile,  the  kelp  should  not 
be  burned  in  open  kilns;  perhaps  retorts  might  be 
used,  iand  it  would  help  the  kelp  industry  if  the 
Board  could  do  something  along  the  coast  in  regard 
to  burning  and  drying  the  weed  ; then  10s.  a ton  now 
paid  for  freightage,  and  the  10s.  or  12s.  more  paid 
for  commission  might  be  saved  if  iodine  were  made 
in  Ireland ; there  was  enough  material  on  the  coast 
of  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Clare,  to  support  the  industry, 
54882.  —An  agent  had  stated  that  red  weed  (from  deep 
water)  and  courlagli  were  equally  good  for  kelp,  but 
iodine  could  not  be  extracted  from  black  weed ; a 
little  of  this  last  was,  however,  used,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Hazell’s  disapproval ; at  added  to  the  weight,  and  the 
burners  said  it  mixed  better,  and  fetched  ,a  higher 
price;  if  a kelp  factory  were  established  the  black 
weed  could  probably  be  used  for  manure  and  soap 
manufacture,  and  bromide  could  be  extracted  from 
it ; millions  of  tons  were  yearly  going  to  waste  be- 
tween Costello  Bay  .and  Kilkerrin ; once  it  had  been 
sold  as  manure  at  18s.  a boat-load,  whereas  now  a 
hooker  load  could  be  got  for  3s.  or  4s.,  and  it  bad 
not  been  used  at  all  since  the  introduction  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  54882-9. 


CONROY,  Mr.  JOHN  C. — continued.  ; 

Remedial  Measures  which  should  be  Adopted  in- 
Galway. 

Witness  thought  much  might  be  done  to  encourage 
people  to  reclaim  mountain  land,  especially  between 
Spiddal  and  Kilkerrin  ; agricultural  education  had  al- 
ready brought  about  a change  in  many  places— 
notably  in  Father  M ‘Hugh's  parish — in  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years,  but  it  could  still  be  greatly  improved  ; 
the  making  of  roads  and  piers  should  be  encouraged, 
and  something  done  for  the  fishing  at  Lettermullen  ; 
a good  pier  was  needed  there,  as  the  boats  now  had  to 
go  to  Aran  for  shelter,  64891. 

Refusal  of  the  Board  to  Buy  the  Lettermullen 
Estate. 

T T1le.  Lettermulleii  tenants  had  offered  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  to  buy  the  property  for  ten 
years’  purchase,  but  the  Board  would  not  touch  if 
a second  offer  of  twelve  years’  purchase  having  been 
refused  by  the  Land  Judge,  the  incumbrancers,  the 
Scottish  Insurance  Company,  had  bought  the  estate 
for  a large  sum  ; there  was  no  cliance  of  improve- 
54891S  lf  ^ Bcard  shirked  Wing  such  properties. 


HOS-TY,  Rev.  THOMAS. 

See  pp.  90-2. 

Sale  of  the  Comyns  Estate. 

Witness  agreed  with  most  of  what  had  been  said 
concerning  the  wants  of  Spiddal.  First  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should 
buy  the  Comyns  and  Blake  Minors  estates,  which 
comprised  the  whole  district.  The  first  of  these  had 
been  bought  by  Mr.  Darby  in  court  a few  months 
ago,  about  nine  or  ten  years  previously  the  tenants 
had  signed  papers  agreeing  to  buy  at  fourteen  years’ 
purchase,  but  the  Land  Commission  had  Refused 
their  sanction;  after  four  or  five  years  the  tenants 
had  on  their  own  initiative  asked  witness  to  negotiate 
on  their  .behalf  for  eighteen  or  twenty-one  years’ 
purchase  under  the  zones  ; Judge  Ross,  the  vendor, 
having  refused  this,  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Sainsbury 
had  asked  leave  to  apply  to  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners to  buy  out  of  court;  Messrs.  Finucane, 
Bariey  and  Stuart  had  come  to  see  the  place,  but 
*™™bly  impressed,  and  on  returning 
to  Dublin  had  offered  a price  which  no  owner  could 
have  accepted ; witness  had  reason  to  think  they  had 
only  offered- nme  years’  purchase,  and  believed  they 
had  done  this*  so  that  they  need  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  estate  ; he  admitted  they  had  known  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Land  Commission  to  sanction  the 
theterms  first  proposed,  54892-6,  54905-09, 
WLS/uPlty  theLBaard  had  not  been  con- 
?er?ed  ’ ,there,  llad  ,been  a bead  rent  of  £265  which 
W 1°  b(r  ^deemed ; Mr.  Darby,  who  had  the  first 
and  heaviest  mortgage  on  the  estate,  had  bought  it, 
MwJT*  aUy  ldea  0f  ,inaklI,g  money,  and  witness 
•believed  lie  was  prepared  to  sell  to  the  Board  at 
whatever  price  he  had  given  ; there  were  no  legal 
obstacles  to  a direct  sale  now  from  landlord  to  t"n- 
but  these  ^st.  were  tco  poor  to  buy  unless  the 
Land  Commission  advanced  the  money,  .and  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners  could  not  sanction  a public  ad- 
vance of  which  they  did  no;  approve ; the  transac- 
tion might  be  effected  if  congestion  were  relieved 
by  means  of  migration,  54916-29. 

Migration  Possibilities. 

There  were  in  the  district  many  thousand  acres  of 
reclaimable  mountain  and  bog  on  which  numbers  of 
congested  estates  conld  be  made  very 
jle'xuthey-rwould  be  happier  near  their  old 
11  ,mgrated  w“t”“th » E»- 

Alleged  Illiteracy  of  Connemara  Tenants. 

°X,emara  .tea?B£  .T,e.re  weU  versed  ^ the  zones, 
and  they  were  not  all  illiterate ; some  were  very  well 
informed ; newspapers  found  their  way  into  the  dis- 
wCt,Nrafd  Wr^eSS  fought  that  many  of  these  were 
not  Nationalist ; since  the  Act  of  1903  the  papers 
had  been  full  of  expressions  about  the  zones;  and 


• See  note  on  page  9!. 
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HOSTY,  Rev.  THOMAS— continued. 

in  each  village  there  was  a man  who  could  read  to  the 
others  and  explain  every  phrase  ; at  one  time  cer- 
tain people  and  some  Nationalist  people  had  been 
very  fond  of  the  zones,  though  they  now  found  it 
convenient  to  think  differently,  54897-904,  54910-15. 

Transit  Facilities. 

Transit  facilities  were  very  much  needed  for  the 
fishing. 


LAWLESS,  Mr.  WILLIAM. 

See  p.  92. 

Acquisition  of  Grazing  Lands  advocated. 

At  Upper  Dargan,  which  was  partly  in  the 
urban  district  of  Galway,  where  witness  lived, 
there  were  six  farmers  with  only  four  or  five 
acres  of  land,  valued  at  £5,  £4,  and  £2. 
Some  people,  might  be  migrated,  but  there 
was  enough  land  in  the  district  for  enlarge- 
ment of  holdings,  as  close  to  these  poor  people  were 
300  or  400  acres  of  grazing  land  on  the  River  Corrib 
which  should  be  divided  instead  of  being  in  the  hands 
of  shopkeepers.  With  a little  more  land  the  farmers 
could  live  pretty  well  on  their  farms,  but  now  they 
had  to  work  outside,  and  labour  was  slack  in  Galway, 
excepting  that  at  the  granite  quarries,  54935-7, 
54940-1. 


Urban  District  Rates. 

Witness  did  not  object  to  living  in  the  urban  dis- 
trict, but  his  grievance  partly  lay  in  the  fact  that 
rates  were  high,  and  farmers  had  to  pay  most  of 
them ; those  who  had  bought  and  those  who  had 
gone  on  for  a second  term  had  to  pay  all  rates 
within  the  urban  district,  54939. 


O’HALLORAN,  Mr.  PATRICK. 

See  pp.  92-3. 

Holdings  not  Self-supporting  in  Upper  Daxgan. 

Witness  could  not  support  his  large  family  on  liis 
farm,  so  he,  with  others  in  like  case,  lived  in  the 
town  of  Galway,  as  labourers,  54946. — The  rent  of  his 
five  acres  was  £10  16s.,  and  the  rate  over  £5,  54954. — 
It  was  not  fit  for  conacre,  hut  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  he  had  sublet  it  for  grazing,  except  one  acre  he 
tilled  for  his  family  ; he  wanted  more  land,  instead  of 
doing  work  which  ought  to  be'  given  to  the  men  of 
the  town,  54946-50,  54954-7. 


Shopkeeper  Graziers. 

The  lands  surrounding  witness’s  farm  were  held 
by  shopkeepers  and  graziers  from  the  town  of  Galway; 
some  of  the  tenants  were  entitled  to  this  land,  and 
it  should  be  offered  to  them  before  the  shopkeepers, 
who  took  up  little  patches  of  land  when  they  haa  the 
chance,  leaving  nothing  to  the  labouring  farmers  by 
whose  hard-won  earnings  they  lived,  54943-5. — There 
were  six  or  seven  properties  with  grass  lands  in  the 
district ; Barna  had  been  offered  for  sale  some  time 
■ago  to  the  Estates  Commissioners,  but  they  would  not 
take  less  than  twenty-six  years’  purchase ; on  the 
Berridge  estate  at  Bushey  Park,  about  200  .acres  of 
land,  instead  of  being  utilised,  were  sublet,  while 
some  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  hod  only  four  or  five 
acres,  54968. 


Rise  in  Price  of  Land  in  Upper  Dangan. 

The  price  of  land  was  much  higher  now  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  it  was  going  np,  what  had  once  been 
£4  being  now  £6  an  acre,  54951-3. — It  was  strange 
that  on  one  side  of  the  meaning  they  paid  the  land- 
an  acre  more  on  the  eleven  months  system 
than  they  paid  witness,  54958. 


WALSH,  Mr.  PATRICK. 

See ' p.  93. 

Necessity  for  completion  of  Road  between  Ross- 
a-Veel  Pier  and  Oughterard. 

It  was  essential  that  the  road  from  Ross-a-Veel 
Tier  to  Oughterard,  about-  fifteen  miles,  should  be 
finished ; the  road  had  been  begun  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and1  both  ends  made,  leaving  a gap  of 
about  four  miles  ; the  road  had  been  under  contract 
for  twenty  years ; in  1891  a large  part  had  been 
made,  including  a bridge  over  Bonrahann  River,  with 
money  from  Mr.  Balfour’s  Relief  Fund,  but  the  works 
bad  been  left  derelict  since  then ; the  completion  of 
the  road  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  districts 
of  Fermoyle,  Muckannagjh,  Glenniemurrin,  Oostello, 
Lettermore,  Carraroe  and  Cornmna  Islands,  and  the 
adjoining  townlands,  parts  of  which  were  very  con- 
gested ; _ they  could  use  Oughterard,  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  distant,  for  their  market  town  instead  of  Gal- 
way, distant  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  miles  and 
more ; the  gentlemen  occupying  the  four  fishing 
and  shooting  lodges  between  Oughterard  and  Costello, 
viz.,  Lettercaffroo,  Fermoyle,  Glenniemurrin  and 
Costello  Lodges  gave  considerable  employment  to  the 
poor  and  struggling  population ; at  present  these 
lodges  could  only  be  reached  from  Maam  Cross 
Station,  .round  by  Screeb  and  Costello,  twenty  to 
twenty-two  miles,  or  direct  from  Galway,  which  wa/s 
much  further-,  whereas  Oughterard  Station,  if  con- 
nected by  the  completion  of  the  road,  would  he  only 
from  nine  to  ten  miles ; if  the  amount  spent  on  this 
work  since  1891  had  been  spent  under  contract  people 
thought  there  would  have  been  enough  to  finish  it, 
54959. — It  was  also  necessary  to  make  about  400 
perches  of  boreen  from  the  main  road  at  Bomrahaun 
through  the  townland  of  Glenniemurrin ; at  present 
the  tenants  had  no  carway,  and  had  to  carry  seeds, 
manure,  &c.,  either  on  their  own  or  their  horses’ 
backs ; they  had  already  made  a good  part  of  the 
road,  but  were  too  poor  to  finish  it,  because  a bridge 
had  to  be  built  over  Bonrahaun  River,  which  the 
school  children  had  to  cross,  and  which  was 
dangerous  in  floods ; the  tenants  had  promised  to 
give  both  money  and  labour  if  they  were  helped  to  do 
the  work,  54960. 


NAUGHTON,  Mr.  PATRICK.  • 

See  pp.  94-8. 

Congestion  in  Oughterard.  • 

The  first  necessity  of  Oughterard  Rural  District 
was  compulsory  land  purchase;  the  second  was 
migration  from  uneconomic  holdings,  54962. — Practi- 
cally all  the  tenants  would  be  willing  to  go,  as  they 
could  not  live  where  they  were,  54964-5. — More  than 
half  the  tenants  should  be  migrated  if  anything  were 
to  be  achieved  with  the  land,  especially  in  Carraroe- 
and  Lettermullen,  and  Gorumna,  54967-9. 

Fishing  in  Oughterard  Rural  District. 

Fishing  along  the  coast  could  not  be  successful’ 
unless  boats  and  gear  were  supplied ; the  system  of 
repaying  loan  for  boats  and  gear  within  eight  years 
discouraged  the  people,  who  wanted  to  make  money 
out  of  the  fishing  in  the  first  few  years;  sixteen 
years  should  be  allowed  for  repayment ; harbourage 
accommodation  should  be  supplied  at  such  places  as 
Shruffaun  so  that  fishing  boats  might  not  lose  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  5497L — Costello  Bay  was  the  centre 
of  the  fishing  along  the  coast  between  Galway  and 
Clifden,  and  it  was  the  only  safe  anchorage  on  the 
south  coast;  a harbour  should  be  formed  there  and 
a light  railway  from  Costello  Bay  to  Maam  Cross 
or  Galway  would  encourage  not  only  the  mackerel,: 
but  also  the  lobster  and  gurnet  fishing,  54971,  54980, 
54986-7. — Lobsters  kept  over  a day  might  not  be 
marketable,  54972. — A railway  would  save  a day 
and  a night  in  transit,  54976. — A light  railway  to 
Maam  Cross  would  be  better  than  one  to  Galway, 
as  though  it  meant  a longer  route  to  the  market,  the 
new  construction  required  would  be  shorter  and  there- 
fore cheaper,  54981-3. — The  railway  would  save  the 
boats  the  necessity  of  going  to  Galway,  which  they 
could  not  do  on  & rough  day  or  in  a calm,  54964-6. 
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NAUGHTON,  Mr.  PATRICK — continued. 

Representation  of  West  Galway  on  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

Home  industries  were  backward  in  Oughterard 
Rural  District,  because  that  neighbourhood  had  no 
representation  on  Congested  Districts  Board,  54987, 
55048. — A member  for  West  Galway  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  Congested  Districts  Board"  at  the  instance 
of  the  County  Council  or  the  people  in  general ; 
applications  had  been  made  to  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  appointment  to  Congested  Districts 
Board  of  Bishop  M‘Cormick  of  Galway,  or  Arch- 
bishop Heady,  of  Tuam,  55049. — If  there  could  not 
be  a member  for  Galway  on  Congested  Districts  Board 
a Committee  of  the  Rural  District  Council,  with 
statutory  powers,  and  created  to  make  representations 
to  Congested  Districts  Board  concerning  the  needs  of 
the  union,  while  Congested  Districts  Board  was 
bound  to  consider  those  representations,  would  be  a 
useful  alternative,  55113-21. 


NAUGHTON,  Mr.  PATRICK — continued. 

purchased  from  the  grazier  for  manure  ; it  would 
be  well  if  Congested  Districts  Board  were  to  acquire 
the  island  and  divide  the  seaweed  into  shares  as 
turbary  was  divided,  55085-8,  55CG1. — There  was 
sufficient  seaweed  for  all  who  required  it;  5s.  a ton 
waa  usually  paid  for  it,  55089-90. — The  people  would 
be  content  if  Board  purchased  the  island,  charging 
a sum  for  the  seaweed  equivalent  to  the  interest  on 
the  money  expended,  55091. — The  seaweed  could  be 
cut  every  second  year,  and  thus  half  could  be  cut  each 
year.  55092-4. — Witness  advocated  the  compulsory 
urchase  of  the  seaweed,  and  the  island,  55095-7. — 
enant.s  would  thus  get  their  seaweed  cheaper, 
55100-1. — The  sale  of  the  seaweed  produced  a sum 
equal  to  the  rent  of  the  island,  55108. — The  people 
who  had  the  weed  before  the  grazier  were  surely 
entitled  to  it,  55110. — If  witness  held  the  island  he 
would  relinquish  it  for  the  public  benefit,  and  accept 
the  Estates  Commissioners’  price,  55111. 


Lace  Instructresses  imported  into  Galwat. 

Lace  instructresses  in  West  Galway  were  imported 
from  Donegal  and  Mayo  : Donegal  "and  Mayo  girls 
were  brought  into  West  Galway  and  trained  there 
for  lace-work,  and  then  appointed  as  instructresses, 
though  there  were  local  workers  who  were  their 
superiors,  54987-90,  54992,  55030-9.— Mr.  Walker  ar- 
ranged this,  54993-4.— It  had  been  done  at  Carraroe 
lace  school,  and  at  Letter mullen,  54994-6,  55046.— 
Witness  was  not  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  teachers 
he  complained  of,  54991,  55040-4,  55047.— Local  girls 
should  be  trained,  and  where  a vacancy  for  an  in- 
structress occurred  it  should  be  given  to  the  local 
girl,  54997-9. — The  Carraroe  school  had  been  working 
about  six  years,  55031. — The  original  teachers  came 
from  Germany.  55032. — Carraroe  school  was  not  an 
especially  good  one,  55045-6. — Lace-workers  com- 
plained there  was  nothing  to  insure  their  receivin'* 
payment  for  all  the  work  they,  did,  55001-3.  ° 

Need  for  Audit  of  Lace  Instructresses’ 
Accounts. 

The  parish  priest  or  district  councillor  should  have 
access  to  the  books  and  see  all  the  nionev  that  should 
be  paid  out  was  paid  out,  54999-55000  , 55C04.— Lace- 
workers  were  practically  sure  that  some  of  the  nionev 
due  to  them  was  retained  by  instructresses,  55005-9.— 
v\  it tiess  was  aware  that  there  was  an  exact  account 
of  every  transaction  in  the  books  laid  down  bv  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  55011.— The  paiisb  priest 
of  Carraroe  had  not  taken  much  interest  in  the  lace 
school  during  the  past  twelve  montlis,  55012.— Wit- 
ness had  made  no  inquiry  regarding  these  statements, 
55017W2fi  meivl-v  "P-ting  what  the  people  said, 


Kelp. 

Kelp-making  was  a laborious  industry  which  would 

« 55061  HLal "d  gaTe,  "'tat  Pri“  for 

tjL.ti,  ■ it  ^ always  a market  for  kelp 
though  it  might  not  be  a large  one,  55064. 

iMOniKWi  TO  SfiOPS— -IxCKBASE  IS  KUMBI,  m 
Shops. 

Witness inherited  a farm  and  shop  from  his 
father,  55067-71.— The  indebtedness  to  the  shopkeepers 
of  the  people  in  las  neighbourhood  had  increasedin 
lu?  55072.— Emigrants  to  America  who  had 

eturned  home  with  £40  to  £60  became  shopkeepers, 
as  the  latter  were  the  most  prosperous  class  in  the 
neighbourhood ; increase  in  the  number  of  shops 
meant  increase  in  the  credit  system,  but  some  shop- 
-f  extinguished  by  giving  a little  credit. 
55073-9  —H  there  were  land  to  be  bought  they  would 
rather  farm  than  keep  shops,  but  there  was  no  land 

obtainable  m the  neighbourhood,  55080-4. 

Compulsory  Purchase  of  Seaweed  Rights! 

Intermacerra  Island,  containing  119  acres,  was 
the  only  grazing  land  in  this  district ; its  chief’ value 
consisced  in  the  seaweed  which  neighbouring  holders 


JOYCE,  Mr.  JOHN  H. 

See  pp.  98-102. 

Position  of  Witness. 

W itness  was  a member  of  Galway  County  Council 
and  Galway  Committee  of  Agriculture,  by  which 
bodies  he  had  been  nominated  to  give  evidence, 
55122-3. — He  resided  at  Oughterard,  and  was  a far- 
mer on  a small  scale  and  a shopkeeper ; he  had  a 
licence,  55124-6. 


land  question  in  Oughterard. 

No  landlords  in  Oughterard  had  sold  their 
property ; tenants  on  O.Tflahertie  estate  had  offered 
twenty-two  years’  purchase,  and  those  on  Hodgson 
estate  nineteen  years ; land  on  Hodgson  estate  was 
chiefly  mountain  and  bog  similar  to  that  sold  on 
Berridge  estate  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  for  ten  ami 
eleven  years  purchase;  land  on  the  Martin  and 
Guilfojle  estates  was  sold  at  sixteen  years'  purchase  ; 
the  recent  Land  Act  had  inflated  the  price  of  land 
4U  per  cent.  ; prices  paid  under  Ashbourne  Act  were 
nearer  the  value  than  those  now  demanded  by  land- 
lords ; compulsory  powers  of  sale  and  purchase  were 
necessary  ; there  was  little  untenanted  land  available 
for  distribution  about  Oughterard,  but  there  were  un- 
ten anted  farms  in  the  Gann  and  Joyce  country  and 
near  Cloonbur  and  in  Lettermore ; tenants  of’  large 
residential  farms  should  be  offered  inducements  to 
sell  to  Board;  they  might  be  offered  for  their  in- 
terests a price  in  excess  of  the  market  value; 
thousands  of  acres  of  untenanted  land  existed  around 
luam.  Dunmore,  Athenry,  Louglirea,  Ballinasloc. 
MountbeUew,  Portumna,  &c.  ; a solution  of  the  land 
difficulty  could  only  be  arrived  at  through  extensive’ 
migrations ; migrants  should  be  provided  with 
capital  to  work  their  new  farms,  and  would  soon  learn 
new  methods ; a sufficient  number  would  probably  be 
willing  to  migrate,  55127. 


Mineral  Resources  of  Oughterard. 

Mines  had  been  worked  near  Oughterard  for  over 
100  years,  but  not  extensively;  enough  money  to 
make  a real  test  had  not  been  expended;  Congested 
Districts  Board  should  have  power  to  prospect  and 
clear  away  old  debris  and  open  old  shafts  so  that 
capitalists  could  see  the  resources  ; witness  had  been 
a miner  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  thirty-five  years 
ago,  55128,  55131,  55137,  55153,  55164-9.— There  were 
indications  that  copper,  lead,  silver,  barytes,  green 
and  black  marble,  and  unlimited  supplies  of  granite- 
and  limestone  existed  about  Oughterard,  55127-30, 
■55149-51. — The  value  of  a min,e  could  not  be  told 
from  mere  surface  indications ; it  was  necessary  to 
sink  shafts,  55151-2,  55154,  55169. — (Mechanical  powers 
had  not  been  used  to  work  these  mines,  55131.— An 
English  gentleman  was  at  present  prospecting  at 
Oughterard  and  putting  up  crushers  to  crush  the 
ore ; lie  had  a lot  of  men  working ; witness  thought 
the  mine  in  question  was  a lead  mine,  with  a small 
admixture  of  silver,  55135-6.— There  were  copper  and 
lead  mines  at  Cloosh  and  Clegg,  and  a copper  and 
silver  mine  at  Glann,  but  the  works  had  been  dis- 
continued, 55138-42. — Some  of  these  mines  might  be 
taxen  up  again,  55145.— Witness  had  worked  at- 
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JOYCE,  Mr.  JOHN  H.— continued. 


JOYCE,  Mr.  JOHN  H. — continued. 


Montana  in  a mine  which,  after  being  allowed  to  lie 
Sallow  a number  of  years,  was  profitably  worked,  the 
•grain  being  again  struck,  55146-8. — A geological  sur- 
vey of  the  Oughterard  district  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Tyburn  ; his  preliminary  report  did  not  show  any 
confidence  in  the  mines,  55155-9. — This  survey  did 
not  amount  to  a thorough  test  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources, 55155-63. — If  Board  started  mines  and  found 
minerals  in  large  quantities  they  should  pot  cease 
■operations,  but  should  continue  the  work  or  sell  to 
a company,  55170. 


Turn?  Supply  for  Carraroe  and  Gorumsa. 

A vast  tract  of  country  between  Oughterard  and' 
Costello  was  lying  waste,  but  was  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  was  composed  of  a light  surface  cover  of 
peat  one  or  more  feet  deep  with  a gravelly  subsoil ; 
it  should  be  drained  and  divided  into  allotments,  to 
which  tenants  from  Carraroe  could  be  conveniently 
migrated ; applications  of  coral  sand  and  seaweed, 
would  convert  it  into  good  tillage  and  grazing  land, 
but  before  this  was  done  the  unfinished  road  from 
Oughterard  to  Costello  should  be  completed  and  so 
bring  the  people  of  Carraroe  and  Lettermore  and 
Gorumna  into  connection  with  bogs  from  which  they 
could  obtain  turf  ; otherwise  the  reclamation  of  this 
land  would  leave  them  without  a fuel  supply,  551714. 
— At  present  they  were  cutting  the  soil  away  for  fuel, 
55175. — If  the  bogs  were  made  accessible  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  the  cutting  of  the  surface  from 
the  land  would  probably  cease  of  itself,  55182. — If  it 
did  not  it  should  be  summarily  checked,  55180-1. — 
The  distance  to  the  bog  supply  this  road  would  open 
up  varied  from  three  to  five  miles  in  the  three  dis- 
tricts, 55183. — There  would  be  a difficulty  of  trans- 
port ; some  of  the  people  owned  horses  which  could 
be  hired  for  from  4s.  to  5s.  a day,  55184-9. 

Knock  Ferry. 

A causeway  or  bridge  should  be  constructed  across 
Knock  Ferry,  and  would  open  up  trade  between 
Headford  and  Tuam  and  the  congested  district  about 
Oughterard ; turf  was  plentiful  on  the  Oughterard 
side  of  the  ferry,  and  there  was  none  the  other  side, 
•55190. — The  water  was  only  700  feet  wide  at  a place 
between  Carrickmnck  and  Clidy,  near  the  road  from 
Spiddal,  and  near  the  Lough  Corrib  ferry,  55191-4, 
55197. — Father  Conway  had  estimated  the  cost  at 
£10,000  or  £12,000,  55195. — The  bridge  would  be  used 
for  traffic  between  Galway  and  Mayo  counties ; a 
good  bridge  would  allow  of  Knock  Ferry  being  crossed 
in  stormy  weather,  which  at  present  was  impossible, 
55199. — Galway  County  Council  had  voted  £400 
towards  the  construction  of  a floating  bridge  which 
was  to  cost  £1,000  and  supersede  the  present  small 
boat ; the  latter  carried  only  passengers,  not  cattle  ; 
'Congested  Districts  Board  offered  £325  for  the  ferry, 
but  the  Local  Government  Board  stopped  the  scheme, 
55200-2. 


Canal  between  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib. 

A canal  between  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  had  been 
partly  constructed  by  Government  at  great  cost,  but- 
remained  unfinished ; completed  it  would  open  com- 
munication between  Galway  and  Mayo  counties, 
•especially  between  the  seaport  town  of  Galway  and 
the.  important  town  of  B allinrobe  ; goods  .could  be 
transported  by  steamer  from  Galwav  at  a less  cost 
than  by  rail,  55199. 


Waterworks  for  Oughterard. 

Waterworks  were  greatly  needed  in  Oughtera: 
division,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanit 
tion ; bad  water  had  resulted  in  typhus  and  typho 
fever,  55199. — The  cost  of  supplying  the  town  wi 
§<***  water  had  been  estimated  at  £730,  55204 
u >i  Pe°pte  of  the  town  of  Oughtera: 

should  be  liable  for  a certain  portion  of  the  necessa: 
tax ; the  responsibility  for  waterworks  rested  wi- 
the  Rural  District  Council,  55205-6.— Oughtera 
division  had  a valuation  of  £2,679,  which  would  me; 
a rate  of  £35,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  erect  wate 
works  unless  the  rate  were  put  on  the  whole  unio 
whose  valuation  was  £15,623  7s.,  55206a,  55207a-11.' 
the  scheme  proposed  was  a gravitation  one,  55212.- 


Other  places,  for  instance  Clifden,  had  not  paid  en- 
tirely for  their  own  waterworks,  55216. — The  people 
in  the  country  districts  had  received  assistance  from 
the  town  of  Oughterard,  55217-8. — It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  waterworks  made  when  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion was  wide.  55219. — Congested  Districts  Board 
might  fairly  contribute  to  these  waterworks,  55222-4. 

Harbour  of  Retuge  for  Anaclough. 

A harbour  of  refuge  at  Anaclough  could  be  easily 
effected  by  making  an  open  cutting  ; the  stones  from 
the  existing  useless  pier  could  be  utilised ; the  har- 
bour was  needed  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  for  refuge 
for  boats  from  the  mainland  and  islands,  55225-6. — 
The  boats  were  of  five  and  six  tons,  and  were  used 
for  carrying  turf,  &c.,  to  market,  55227-8. — One  boat 
had  recently  been  badly  damaged  for  lack  of  a har- 
bour, 55226'  55229-31.— Such  incidents  were  not  very 
common  on  Lough  Corrib,  because  the  people  watched 
the  signs  of  approaching  storms  and  shifted  their 
boats  to  the  river  mouth  and  tied  them  against  the 
bank,  55232. — Witness  was  not  sure  whether  he  was 
a member  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  55233-43, 
55248-64. — He  was  not  interested  in  the  distribution 
of  sires,  as  he  thought  them  no  good ; the  offspring 
of  the  horses  were  too  soft  and  not  fitted  for  the 
country,  55244-6. 


KIRWAN,  Mr.  DENIS. 

See  jtj>.  102-6. 

Knock  Ferry  Scheme. 

Several  estates  for  which  witness  was  agent  would 
be  benefited  by  the  Knock  Ferry  scheme,  as  it  would 
bring  them  into  communication  with  a supply  of 
turbary,  and  also  with  the  railway  stations  at  Gal- 
way or  Tuam ; the  nearest  stations  at  present  were 
twelve  or  eighteen  miles  distant,  55266. — At  present 
it  was  difficult  to  cross  in  rough  weather,  55267. — 
A ferry  that  would  accommodate  a large  cart  was 
needed,  55268. — An  estimate  had  been  made,  and 
Congested  Districts  Board  would  have  advanced 
money,  but  the  scheme  fell  through,  55269. — A bridge 
would  be  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  almost  im- 
possible owing  to  the  rocky  approach,  65270. 

Parish  Committees. 

Witness  was  agent  for  several  estates  in  County 
Galway  and  a few  in  Mavo  ; he  had  been  nominated 
to  give  evidence  by  the  Irish  Landowners’  Conven- 
tion, 55265-6,  55271. — He  farmed  about  200  acres  of 
his  own  property,  55271. — Witness  had  acted  on  a 
Parish  Committee  for  dispensing  a grant  of  £50  a year 
from  Board,  55271-3,  55282. — The  grants  could  nob 
be  extended  to  the  whole  parish,  because  only  part 
was  scheduled,  55274. — This  Parish  Committee  gave 
grants  for  well-kept  gardens  and  improved  houses, 
&c.  ; it  gave  a grant  for  improving  the  village  road, 
55278,  55279-80. — Grants  for  drainage  and  fences 
were  not  given,  55279-84. 

Drainage. 

Waterworks  were  greatly  needed  in  Oughterard 
out  a few  years  ago,  but  the  drains  had  remained 
untouched  since ; tenants  should  be  compelled  to 
keep  the  drains  in  order,  55286-90. — Where  estates 
had  been  sold  to  tenants  a committee  of  tenants 
might  be  formed  as  trustees,  with  power  to  levy  a 
contribution  from  each  tenant  to  maintain  drainage 
works ; this  could  be  arranged  for  when  tenants 
bought  holdings,  or  on  large  estates,  where  the  ten- 
ants got  the  shooting,  that  might  be  let,  and  part  of 
the  proceeds  applied  to  maintaining  drains,  55291, 
55295. — -If  drainage  were  dealt  with  by  Board  of 
Works  it  would  be  very  expensive ; drainage  was 
much  needed  about  Tuam,  55296. — Tenants  should 
maintain  the  drains  on  their  own  holdings,  but  some 
authority  should  have  charge  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  main  drains,  55290,  55297-9,  55302, 
55305-6. — Tenants  who  had  received  advances  of 
public  money  to  purchase  farms  should  be  required 
to  keep  the  farm  drains  in  order  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  annuity  for  repayment,  55303-5. — A 
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Parish  Committee  might  be  charged  with  maintain- 
ing local  drainage,  as  they  would  know  the  local 
needs,  55307-10. — Where  the  country  was  flooded  for 
several  miles  a big  drainage  scheme  should  be  ap- 
plied, hut  sometimes  the  cost  was  too  great  to  make 
it  worth  while,  55300. 

Price  of  Land  calculated  on  Landlords’  Net 
Incomes. 

Grazing  land  sufficient  for  Congested  Districts 
Board’s  purposes  might  be  obtained  without  compul- 
sory powers  if  landlords  could  count  on  getting  such  a 
sum  as  could,  when  invested  at  3^  per  centT,  return 
them. their  net  income ; rents  on  properties  managed 
by  witness  were  well  paid ; in  some  special  cases  the 
net  income  would  not  be  a fair  standard  of  value  ; 
allowance  should  be  made  for  an  owner’s  proprietorial 
rights  in  cases  where  he  was  selling  lands  hitherto 
in  his  own  hands.  55311,  55317,  55339-41.— When 
land  had  never  been  let  the  landlord  had  nevertheless 
two  rights  in  it,  namely,  the  tenant-right  and  the 
landlord’s  interest,  55314-6,  55319-21. — The  proprie- 
torial rights  included  hereditaments  such  as  shooting 
and  turbary,  55324-31.— Where  the  land  offered  for 
sale  was  farmed  in  conjunction  with  other  land, 
the  exact  income  derived  from  the  portion  for  sale 
might  not  be  determinable,  55311,  55317,  55322-3. 
55339. — Where  a landlord  had  a demesne  and  a 
tillage  farmx  and  worked  the  two  together,  having 
the  stock  sometimes  on  the  one,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  there  was  an  enormous  difficulty  in  apportion- 
ing to  these  two  elements  what  belonged  to  his  net 
income,  55332-5.— Mr.  Boyd’s  standard  for  un- 
tenanted land,  namely,  one  and  one-third  of  the 
valuation,  would  be  too  low,  and  the  valuation  was 
not  uniform,  55342-6,  55355-7.— It  would  be  better 
to  fix  a fair  rent  and  calculate  it  on  the  two  interests, 
55346. 

Congesteb  Districts  Board. 

Congested  Districts  Board  had  greatly  improved, 
by  drainage  and  roads,  estates  they  had  purchased  ; 
the  area  of  Board’s  operation  should  be  enlarged, 
55271. — Delays  at  present  occurring  in  completing 
sales  of  land  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided ; 
Board’s  staS  and  funds  should  be  increased,  and  a 
special  sum  set  aside  for  purchasing  estates  in  con- 
gested districts,  the  latter  getting  preference  over 
more  prosperous  parts  of  the  country. 

Competence  in  New  Holders  Necessary. 

Iu  dividing  grazing  land  it  should  be  given  only 
to  persons  who  had  shown  industry  and  thrift  in 
managing  their  old  holdings,  and'  who  had  some 
capital,  otherwise  the  additional  land  would  not  be 
of  great  benefit ; Board  should  keep  an  eye  on  these 
tenants  for  a few  years,  and  lend  them  monev  when 
needed,  55361. 


Cattle  Trade  and  Division  of  Grass  Land. 

If  all  grass  land  were  divided  into  small  holdings 
small  tenants  would  riot  find  a ready  and  good  market 
for  their  young  stock ; at  present  graziers  bought 
young  stock  and  kept  them  a year  or  two  before 
selling  them  to  the  Leinster  men  or  cross-Channel 
dealers;  if  the  grazing  system  disappeared,  small 
men  must  keep  stock  longer  and  finish  them  ; con- 
sequently the  small  holder  must  keep  fewer  stock, 
and  his  profit  would  be  less,  as  young  stock  from 
£6  to  £9  were  proportionately  the  dearest,  55361-4, 
55366-76.— Moreover  he  would'  lose  by  the  delay  in- 
turning  over  the  money,  55374.— Cattle  would  not  do 
a-,  well  on  twenty  or  thirty-acre  holdings  as  on  large 
farms ; men  with  fattening  farms  would  not  breed 
cattle,  but  would  buy  stock,  55365. — None  of  the  new 
holders  of  the  broken  up  land  would  be  able  to  buy 
cattle,  because  they  would  all  be  small  holders,  and 
would  breed  as  much  stock  as  their  land  could  sup- 

Ert,  55377-82. — The  man  with  thirty  acres  could 
-P  little  stock  in  addition  to  what  he  had  himself, 
as  he  would  have  to  keep  his  own  some  time,  55383-4.’ 
-The-  breaking  up  of  grass  land  would,  therefore, 

naturally  lead  to  fewer  cattle  being  kept,  55386. 

Ireland’s  prosperity  could,  perhaps,  not  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  cattle  she  produced,  but  the  cattle 
industry  was  the  staple  one'  iri  19Q7,  and  seemed  to 
pay  best,  5S387.— The  people'  might  be  better  off 
if  more  mixed  tillage  farms  were  granted,  but  the 
farmers  -should  have 'capital  to  staff  ‘the  farms,  and' 


the  change  should  be  effected  gradually  ; the  whole 
existing  state  of  the  industry  should  not  be  altered 
altogether,  55388-90. 

Document  put  in  by  Mr.  Denis  Kincan. 
Daymen;  of  rents  on  estates  managed  by  witness,  276 


MURPHY,  Mr.  HENRY. 

See  pp.  107-16. 

Congestion  in  Galway  Union. 

"Witness  was  a member  of  Galway  County  Council, 
and  was  -a  solicitor,  living  in  Galway  ; he  gave  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  parish  of  CastlegaT,  one  of  the 
most  congested  in  the  Galway  Union  ; . Galway 
Union’s  rateable  valuation  was  £55,794  16s.  4d.,  and 
there  were  4,429  holdings,  of  which  2.092  did  not  ex- 
ceed £4  in  value,  and  were  rated  at  £4,969  4s.  or 
£2  7s.  6d.  per  holding  ; 1,813  houses  were  uninhabit- 
able, and  1,228  of  these  were  classed  as  third  rate  ; 
the  area  of  the  union  was  198.535  acres  2 ropds  25 
perches,  and  there  were  36,465  inhabitants,  55391. 

Castlegar  Parish. 

Castlegar  was  not  scheduled  ; witness’s  evidence  was 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  scheduled,  55455,  55458. 
—The  valuation  was  not  high,  -but  probably  over  30s. 
per  head,  though  the  people  were  very  poor;  the 
grazing  lands  adjacent  raised  the  valuation  in  the 
district,  55454-7. — The  scheduling  should  take  place 
at  once,  so  that  the  grazing  land  on  other  estates 
which  were  being  sold  might  be  available ; Castlegar 
tenants  were  willing  to  migrate,  55396.— Castlegar 
was  not  an  electoral  division  ; part  of  it  -was  in  the 
urban  area;  .it  was  not  correct  to  say  that  poor 
tenants  who  lived  on  land  such  as  that  in  Castlegar 
would  be  unable  to  cultivate  better  land  if  migrated 
to  it ; witness  knew  instances  to  the  contrary ; their 
experience  of  the  difficulties  of  poor  soil  enabled 
migrants  to  produce  better  crops  in  a better  district. 
55595-9. 

Congestion  on  Lord  Claneicarde’s  Estate  in 
Castlegar  Parish. 

Eight  townlands  of  Castlegar  parish  belonged  to 
lord  Clanricarde ; Castlegar,  within  the  urban  area 
of  Galway,  contained  106  acres  1 rood  30  perches, 
valued  at  £34  17s.  ; Castlegar  rural  contained  422 
acres  1 rood  21  perches,  valued  at  £208  17s.  ; one- 
third  of  this  town  land  was  waste,  rocky  land,  and 
an  average  -holding  was  eight  acres,  some  being  only 
two  acres,  half  of  it  unfit  for  tillage  ; the  portion 
within  the  urban  area  was  subject  to  rates  of  8s.  in 
the  £ ; there  was  no  turbary  in  this  townland,  and 
tenants  purchased  turbary  from  the  landlord  at  £1 
to  £1  10s.  per  year ; there  were  twenty-nine  tenants 
at  a valuation  of  £8  Is,  thirteen  of  them  being  valued 
at  10s.,  and  one  at  £2 ; while  one  was  valued  at  £3, 
three  at  £4.  seven  at  £5,  -and  four  at  £6;  Carra- 
browne  townland  contained  861  acres,  and  was  valued 
at  £185  3s.,  or  an  average  of  4s.  3d.  per  acre;  while 
there  were  nineteen  tenants  who  had  an  average 
valuation  of  £9  2s.,  seven  of  them  being  valued  at- 
under  £5 ; about  25  acres  of  C-arrabrowne  townland 
were  set  to  tenants  outside  it ; Carrabrowne  townland 
had  285  acres  3 roods  26  perches  of  turbary  held  by 
the  landlord,  who  set  turf  banks  to  the  tenants  of  this 
and  other  townlands,  55391-2.— There  was  no  road  to 
the  beg,  though  the  landlord  had  levied  a tax  on  the 
tenants,  and  Is.  per  bank  for  the  cost  of  extending 
the  road  to  the  beg  had  been  paid  ever  since  1892  ; 
tenants  had  to  cany  turf  long  distances  on  their 
backs,  55392-4. — One-third  of  this  townland  was  sub- 
ject to  flood  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  in  -main- 
taining the  drainage  works  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corrib  Drainage  trustees,  though  a tax  was  levied 
for  maintenance  of  these  works ; in  some  of  the  cuts 
where  four  or  five  years  -ago  a boat  could  be  taken  it 
was  possible  to  walk  across  on  the  accumulated  mud 
and  soil  which  caused  flcod  over  adjoining  land,  • 
damaging  crops  and  causing  disease  to,  stock,  55394-5. 
— Corlough  townland  contained  within  the  urban  area ' 
311  acres  0 roods  32  perches,  valued  at  £90  12s.,  and 
subject  te  the  urban  rate  of  7 d.-  to  8 d..  in  the  £ ; 
within  the  rural  -district  Corlough  townland  had  52 
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acres,  valued  at  £7  10s.  ; there  _ .were . seventeen 
tenants,  their  average  valuation  beiiig  £5  15s.,  and 
one  having  £1  valuation  ; while  eleven  had  £2,  two 
Rad  £4,  and  one  £5 ; eleven  tenants  were  joint 
tenants  having  land  in  sixteen  different  places,  each 
of  which  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  each 
crop ; loads  of  weed  brought  for  manure  had  to  be 
divided  into  three  or  four  portions  before  they  could 
be  brought  to  the  holdings,  so  inaccessible  were  these 
latter  ; two-thirds  of  the  holdings  were  covered  with 
surface  rocks,  on  which  no  horse  could  be  left  to 
graze,  because  of  the  clefts ; holders  of  twenty-five 
acres  could  not  till  more  than  four,  and  as  the  fields 
were  small,  much  land  was  wasted  by  headland,  and 
was  so  light  and  poor  that  tenants  had  to  go  else- 
where to  get  meadows,  for  which  they  paid  £5  to  £7 
annually,  besides  paying  10s.  to  12s.  to  the  land- 
lord for  turbary ; Killoughter  townland  contained 
345  acres  2 roods  10  perches,  and  was  valued  at  £127 
16s.  ; there  were  19  tenants  with  an  average  valua- 
tion of  £6  Is.  each,  two  of  them  being  valued  at  £2, 
•one  of  them  at  £3,  eight  at  £4,  and  seven  at  £5  ; 
while  the  holdings  were  divided  into  small  patches 
comprising  very  inferior  land ; the  townland  of 
Terryland  contained  218  acres  2 roods  16  perches 
within  the  urban  area  of  Galway,  and  was  valued  at 
£127  10s.  ; 83  .acres  of  Terry  land  were  in  the  land- 
lord’s hands,  and  set  annually  to  graziers  or  people 
other  than  tenant  farmers ; these  83  acres  were 
within  half  a mile  of  the  congested  areas  of  Ccolough 
and  Rallinfoyle.  whose  tenants  might  be  relieved  by 
its  division  ; Sylaun  townland  contained  479  acres  0 
roods  1 perch,  was  valued  at  £36  5s.,  and  was  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  landlord ; most  of  Sylaun  town- 
land  w.as  bog,  and  could  be  reclaimed  to  relieve  con- 
gestion ; the  landlord  set  about  50  acres  of  meadow 
annually,  which  tenants  bought  at  competitive 
prices;  that  portion  of  the  Clanricarde  Estate  which 
was  in  Castlegar  parish  contained  3.657  acres  2 roods 
8 perches,  of  which  729  acres  0 roods  33  perches  were 
in  the  landlord's  hands,  55395. 


6s.,  and  was  often  completely  covered  with  flood  from 
Corrib  for  two  miles  up  from  the  shore ; three  feet  of 
water  sometimes  came  into  the  houses,  and  water 
often  totally  destroyed  the  crops  ; tenants  had  to  keep 
boats ; this  flooding  was  due  to  the  manner  m which 
the  level  of  the  lake  was  kept  up  by  the  arrangement 
of  sluices  .and  falling  boards  at  Galway  in  the  in- 
terest cf  salmon  fishing ; the  Landlord  asked  23  years 
purchase,  55395. 


Da.  Fair’s  Estate. 

Dr  Fair’s  estate  in  the  townland  of  Clooncaneen 
contained  480  acres  3 roods  28  perches,  of  which  the 
landlord  held  a farm  of  120  acres,  which  he  set  an- 
nually for  .grazing ; he  also  held  82  acres  2 roods  37 
perches  for  turbary ; the  balance  was  let  to  thirteen 
tenants;  several  fruitless  efforts  had  been  made  to 
purchase,  the  estate ; one-tliird  of  each  holding  was 
very  rocky  and  waste,  and  much  damage  was  clone 
by  drainage ; meadow  had  to  be  bought  off  the  farm 
in  the  Landlord’s  hands  at  £3  10s.  an  acre  from  Mr. 
Walsh,  who  had  the  meadow  from  the  landlord  at 
£1  10s.,  55395. 


Sir  V.  Blake’s  Estate. 

Sir  Y.  Blake’s  estate  at  Menlough,  on  the  borders 
of  Lough  Corrib,  contained  692  acres  3 roods  29 
perches,  valued  .at-  £222  5s.,  .and  was  set  to  47 
tenants  of  miserable  holdings  with  little  land  avail- 
able for  tillage ; twelve  or  fifteen  tenants  sometimes 
shared  .a  crop  in  one  field ; the  houses  were  bad  and 
the  land  rocky,  so  that  ploughs  could  not  be  used ; 
average  holdings  scarcely  exceeded  five  acres ; twenty 
years  before  1907  barley  was  a great  source  of  in- 
come. but  had  declined  in  price  ; while  constant  cap- 
ping had  resulted  in  the  land  producing  only  half 
their  former  crops ; tenants  had  to  go  five  or  six 
m iles  for  turf,  55395. 


Estate  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  Castlegar  Parish. 


Marble  Quarries. 


The  estate  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  Congested  Districts 
Board’s  hands  included  eleven  tow nl anils  of  Castlegar 
parish ; the  townland  of  Murrough  rural  contained 
147  acres  0 roods  30  perches,  of  which  only  25  acres  3 
roods  12  perches  were  let  to  three  tenants,  the  balance 
being  in  the  hands  of  Richard  Blake,  Esq.,  who 
lived  fourteen  miles  away,  .and  set  the  greater  portion 
of  this  land  annually  ; Murrough  contained  102  acres 
3 roods  3 perches  within  the  urban  area,  of  which  38 
acres  were  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  and  the  rest  set 
annually  bv  the  landlord ; Roscam  contained  420 
acres,  of  which  only  19  acres  0 roods  34  perches  were 
let  to  tenants  ; while  148  acres  were  held  from  the 
landlord  by  a lady,  who  set  them  for  grazing 
annually ; Renmcre  contained  479  acres  0 roods  12 
perches,  of  which  20  acres  were  .a  common  along  the 
shore  divided  between  seventeen  tenants ; while  Major 
Lynch  -had  177  acres,  which  he  set  annually ; Bally- 
brit  contained  325  acres  2 roods  39  perches,  of  which 
Mr.  Lynch  held  221  acres  2 roods  21  perches,  and  six 
tenants  had  the  balance ; BallybanenUore,  within 
the  urban  area  of  Galway,  contained  73  acres  2 rcods 
2 perches,  of  which  40  acres  was  in  the  hands  of  Major 
W.  Lynch,  and  the  rest  divided  among  seven  tenants  ; 
Ballybanebeg  in  the  urban  area  contained  307  acres 
1 rood  9 perches,  of  which  Mr.  R.  N.  Somerville,  the 
County  Surveyor  of  Cavan,  held  about  86  acres,  and 
sublet  them  to  Pierce  Joyce,  Esq.  ; while  the  Prisons 
Board  Inspector  held  145  .acres,  and  Major  W.  Lynch 
64  acres  2 roods  9 perches ; Ballybanemon  in  the 
urban  area  contained  307  .acres  1 rood ; Mr  Somer- 
ville owned  82  acres,  and  three  tenants  held  the 
Test,_  55395. — .Much  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Estate  was 
outside  Castlegar  parish  ; some  of  it  was  in  the  town 
of  Galway  ; the  agent  lived  at.  Cork,  and  merely  col- 
lected rents,  and  the  Board  in  Dublin  allocated  the 
funds ; one  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  was  in 
Galway,  55511-3. — Before  the  Act  of  1881  no  improve- 
ments were  done  by  the  landlord’s  administrators  on 
this  estate,  except  by  the  building  of  the  schools, 
55514-5. 

Blake’s  Estate. 

CoArefield  townland.  in  the  Blake’s  Estate,  con- 
tained 264  acres  2 roeds  14  perches,  valued  at  £31 


Marble  quarries  at  Menlough  and  at  Meslin  Park 
had  been  closed,  though  the  marble  was  much  sought 
after,  55395,  55460. — The  black  marble  quarries  were 
abandoned,  because  the  capital  expended  1 on  the 
initial  work  had  exhausted  the  available  finances, 
55460,  55464.— There  was  a general  unwillingness  to 
risk  money  in  Ireland,  especially  the  "West  of  Ire- 
land, 55461-2,  55465.— Granite  and  marble  works  near- 
Galway  liad  been  abandoned,  and  afterwards  taken 
up,  .and  in  1907  had  been  for  .about  two  years  doing 
a magnificent  business,  55465-9. — Congested  Districts 
Board  might  work  the  Menlough  quarry,  55473.— If 
Board  bought  the  estate  it  would  have  to  consider 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  utilise  this  source  of 
employment,  55478. — The  distribution  to  exhibitions 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  America  of  samples  of 
the  marble  might  induce  some  capitalist  to  work  the 
mine,  55481-2.— At  the  works  in  Galway  there  were  a 
number  of  apprentices  subsidised  by  the  Technical 
Committee  of  the  Galway  County  Council ; Congested 
Districts  Board  might  undertake  to  give  similar  help 
to  a company  undertaking  to  open  works  at  Men- 
lough, and  might  also  give  a loan  towards  machinery, 
55483,  55485-7.  - • 


Fostering  and  Destruction  of  Irish  Industries 
B5T  the  State.  " 

Witness  knew  of  no  instance  in  which  Irish  indus- 
tries had  been  fostered  in  this  way,  but  Irish  indus- 
tries were  destroyed  by  the  fostering  of  industries  else- 
where ; the  Irish  woollen  trade  was  killed  by  hostile 
tariffs  and  bonuses  to  the  English  woollen  industry, 
55489-90,  55495. — In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  twenty-seven  flour  mills  were  at  work  in  Gal- 
way, but  in  1907  only  one,  55490-2. — Within  ten 
years  of  1907  there  were  still  nine  or  ten  at  work,  but 
tlie  importation  of  American  flour  stopped  their 
trade,  as  it  caused  the  production  of  grain  to  decline, 
imported  grain  having  become  cheaper,  55492-4, 
55497-502. — The  change  in  fiscal  policy  being  the 
cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  flour  trade,  the  district 
had  some  claim  on -the  Government  for  subsidies  to 
foster  other  industries,  55503-5. 
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MURPHY’,  Mr.  HENRY — continued. 


Free  Trade. 


Salmon  Fishing  Restrictions. 


Free  trade  had  not  benefited  Ireland,  55507a. 


Drainage. 

Drainage  works  of  Castlegar  were  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  who  met  seldom  ; the  drainage  works  were 
under  the  immediate  management  of  Mr.  Townsend, 
■who  was  also  Secretary  and  Engineer  for  the  Navi- 
gation trustees  ; the  positions  were  incompatible,  for 
m the  interest  of  navigation  the  lake  should  be -kept 
at  high  level,  while  drainage  required  it  should  be 
kept  low,  55395. — Navigation  could  be  kept  up  with- 
out interfering  with  drains,  but  in  Lough  Corrib 
mud  was  .allowed  to  accumulate,  so  that  the  level  of 
the  water  was  constantly  rising,  55409. — The  water 
was  drained  back  with  falling  boards  near  Galway, 
and  the  height  of  the  walls  increased  instead  of  the 
channel  being  deepened,  54410-2.— -The  drainage 
trustees  were  originally  appointed  under  an  award  of 
1850,  and  they  were  appointed  by  the  landowners  to 
represent  them  ; the  people  had  no  representation  ; 
■the  County  Council  of  Galway  .and  Mayo  sTiould  exe- 
cute .and  maintain  drainage  works ; they  already  col- 
lected a rate  for  them,  55395-403.— Mayo  and  Galway 
contributed  to  the  drainage  of  Longlis  Mask  and 
Corrib,  but  did  no  more  than  provide  the  funds  re- 
quired by  the  secretary,  55404,  55449.— The  existing 
drainage  works  had.  been  constructed  between  the 
navigation  and  drainage  trustees,  who  obtained  a 
Government  loan,  repayable  by  .instalments  charged 
on  certain  areas,  55442.— This  method  was  good,  and 
might  he  followed  in  the  future  if  an  efficient  body 
were  substituted  for  the  existing  drainage  authority, 
Son*  a "T?11  1?06  Galway  -and  Mayo  counties  paid 
■£.<380  half-yearly  for  maintenance  of  drainage ; -this 
sum  was  spent  on  maintenance  and  works,  but  not 
spwit  properly,  merely  wasted  ; for  years  only  an  in- 
sufficient sum  was  levied,  55449-53.— A system  of 
arterial  drainage  of  a river  running  into  more  than 
one  county  could  he  managed  by  ,a  board  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  several  'Comity  Councils  concerned, 
55404.— Arterial  drainage  would  be  better  trusted  to 
a Dublin  department  than  continued  under  present 
system,  55405. — Drains  contained  in  several  districts 
could  he  dealt  with  like  roads,  some  of  which  were 
county -at-large  charges  and  others  district  charges, 
55435.-— Big  works,  such  as  the  Shannon  drainage, 
might  be  dealt  with  by  a central  authority,  55435, 
55440.— Branch  drains  should  fee  dealt  with  by 
County  Councils,  55406-8.— Tenants  should  be  obliged 
to  maintain  drains  on  their  own  lands ; large  drains 
be  managed  by  a public  body,  55413-4, 
55431.— It  would  .be  difficult  for  the  County  Council 
to  impose  .a  rate  over  a large  area  for  drainage, 
55415-6.—' The  present  tax  raised  by  the  drainage 
trustees  was  raised  over  .the  area  benefited  by  the 
drainage,  and  the  same  thing  should  be  done  by  the 
Board  when  they  bought  any  estates;  if  it' were 
done,  then  this  difficulty  would  not  arise,  55427-8  — 
The  construction  ^ of  drainage  on  such  land  as  the 
Berndge  Estate  should  be  done  bv  Congested  Districts 
Boaid,  55418-20.— The  difficulty'  that  the  County 
Council  might  object  to  paying  for  maintenance  of 
-works  constructed  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
“ ««“*  to  P»»  and  harbours, 
55424.— But  the  Council  s objection  was  founded  on 
the  inefficient  manner  in  which  piers  and  harbours 
were  built,  involving  large  expenditure,  for  piers 
bunt  on  sandy  soil  had  required  extensive  repairs 
after  the  first  storm,  55424-6.— If  Board  bought  a 
single  estate  in  a district  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  outfall  for  the  main  drainage;  if  blocks  of  estates 
were  bought  this  dijculty  would  not  arise,  55427-8  — 
As  drainage  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  Land  a 
considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  draining  a holding 
could  be  put  on  the  purchaser’s  annuity,  55429-30  — 
Where  Board  purchased  only  a single  estate  and  there 
■was  no  outlet  French  drams,  four  or  five  or  ten  feet 
deep,  would  he  of  great  benefit;  laige  loose  stonls 
weie  thrown  into  such  drains  for  three  or  four  feet 
and  they  were  practically  a waterway  underneath ; 
?f  flood  came  they  took  it  off  the  land’s  surface 

sotSImk  s°*  tl“ 


The  restriction  on  salmon  fishing  at  Renmore,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  had  been  recently  enforced  by 
the  Board  of  Conservators,  after  remaining  many 
years  in  abeyance,  55508-10. 

County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Witness  was  a member  of  the  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture,  which  was  fairly  operative  in  poorer 
areas,  but  funds  were  limited,  and  spent  chiefly  on 
breeding  of  live  stock  end  on  cattle  shows,  55519. — 
Except  for  lack  of  funds,  Committees  were  working 
well,  55530. — Agricultural  instruction  .and  develop- 
ment was  as  well  done  under  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment as  under  Congested  Districts  Board ; more 
work  was  done  than  could  be  done  by  Board,  and  the 
people  took  more  interest  in  the  work,  as  they  bad- 
direct  representatives  on  -Committee,  55531-3. — 
It  was  easy  to  obtain  representatives  on  the- 
Committee,  55526.— If  the  area  between  flpiddal 
and1  Round  stone  had  no  representatives  orr 
the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  the  in- 
habitants were  themselves  to  blame,  -as  the- 
Committee  was  elected  annually  by  the.  County  Coun- 
cil, and  was  supposed  to  contain  representatives  of 
each  district,  55520,  55534. — Even  without  ,a  repre- 
sentative on  the  -Committee  people  in  that  area  could 
communicate  with  the  Committee,  and  they  had  an 
able  representative  on  the  County  Council  in  Lord 
Killanin,  55521-3. — Witness  thought  this  district  had 
not  suffered  for  lack  of  representation,  55535.— Wit- 
ness was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Connemara  had 
more  donkeys,  premium  bulls,  boars,  mares,  and  egg- 
stations  than  all  the  rest  of  Galway,  55536.— This 
showed  the  consideration  shown  for  unrepresented 
districts,  55537. — Witness  thought  these  animals 
were  put  in  by  the  Committee ; Department  sent 
them  in  isolated  instances  where  the  need  was  great,. 
55538-40. — In  a Blue  Book  list  of  premium  bulls 
located  under  the  county  schemes,  as  indicated  by  the 
Giairman  of  the  Commission,  witness  saw  that  there 
were  forty  premium  bulls  located  in  the  district  be- 
tween Spiddal  and  Roundstone.  at  Gama,  Barna, 
Lettermore,  Spiddal,  and  Oughterard,  55541.— In  this 
district  seven  bulls  had  been  placed  by  Department,, 
which  in  this  work  confined  itself  to  the  Connemara 
district,  55542,  55546. — The  County  Committee  -had 
placed  only  five  bulls  in  this  district,  because  the 
people  were  generally  too  poor  to  -pay  their  share  of 
the  price  of  a bull,  55545,  55549.— Funds  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  do  more  for  the  poor  districts  were 
lacking ; if  the  work  were  to  be  done  money  must 
come  from  outside,  55547-54,  55568.— Tlie  supplemen- 
tary schemes  under  which  the  Department  placed 
bulls  in  -Connemara  were  being  financed  by  Depart- 
ment- for  one  year,  but  it  might  not  ba  possible  to 
continue  them,  55555-7. — These  supplementary 

schemes  might  properly  be  continued  -by  Congested 
Districts  Board,  as  the  need  for  them  w.as  the  result 
of  a state  of  congestion,  55558-62,  55569-74.— If  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  had  money  for  these  schemes 
animals  might  be  supplied  to  smallholders  at  cost  price 
by  Department  and  County  Council,  55575-6.  - This 
would  probably  be  the  best  and  most  economical  pro- 
cedure, 55577. — Witness  had  no  alternative  scheme  to 
this  which  sounded  practicable,  and  would  probably 
interest  all  parties,  as  all  had  ,a  share  .in  it,  55579- 
88. — When  congestion  disappeared  the  congested  dis- 
tricts would  then  be  left  under  the  County  Committees 
as  other  districts  were,  55589.— The  County  Council 
with  sufficient  money  and  an  adaptation  of  its  ar- 
rangements would  probably  be  able  to  do  for  any  con- 
gested districts  all  tlie  agricultural  and  industrial 
improvements  in  connection  with  live  stock,  55565.— 
Die  interests  of  tlie  people  would  probably  be  served 
by  the  County  Council  continuing  its  present  duties 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  and  the  Technical 
and  Agricultural  schemes,  while  Congested  Districts 
Board  was  entrusted  with  the  improvement  and  sal© 
of  land,  55566-7. — The  Agricultural  Committee  in- 
cluded members  who  were  not  on  tlie  County  Council, 
55523. — The  Committee  allocated  the  money  for  .agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  determined  tlie  'number  of 
sires,  etc.,  and  their  distribution,  55524-5.— A man 
from  a poor  area  would  not  have  less  influence  on  the 
Committee  than  those  from  far  better  off  areas  ; Com- 
mittee took  the  whole  county,  and  sent  round  in- 
spectors where  they  were  asked  for ; several  clergy- 
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MURPHY,  Mb.  HENRY — continued. 

men  were  on  the  Committee,  55527-8.— They  probably 
had  more  knowledge  of  the  local  needs  than  anyone, 
because  all  their  parishioners  confided  in  them, 
55529. — The  formation  of  a Sub-committee  to  look 
after  Connemara,  as  the  Sub-committee  in  Mayo  took 
charge  of  Erris,  had  never  been  suggested,  55590-1. — 
It  might  work  well,  but  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
principal  Committee,  555K2. 

Congested  Districts  Board — Reconstruction. 

To  have  nominees  of  County  Council  sitting  on  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  would  be  better  than  having  an 
Advisory  Sub-committee  of  the  Rural  District  or 
County  ‘Council  authorised  to  supply  Board  with 
local  information  of  needs  in  congested  districts ; the 
County  Council  from  their  frequent  meetings  and  the 
number  of  country  people  attending  them  had  special 
knowledge  of  grievances  in  different  districts,  55600-4, 
55606. — County  Councils  would  probably  be  willing 
that  such  nominees  should  hold  office  not  three  but 
six  years,  55605. — It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
men  living  in  congested  districts  who  would  have 
leisure  to  attend  Board’s  meetings  in  Dublin,  55607-8. 
— Under  an  Advisory  Sub-committee  scheme  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  Board’s  reasons  for  re- 
fusing a particular  request  known  locally  unless  a 
verbatim  report  of  Board’s  proceedings  were  supplied  ; 
on  the  other  band,  direct  nominees  of  the  County 
Council  sitting  on  the  Board  would  be  able  to  supply 
the  Council  with  an  explanation  of  Board’s  reasons 
for  a refusal,  55611-7. — (Members  of  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  nominated  by  County  Councils  would 
probably  work  for  the  general  interests  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  own  particular  district,  and 
tlieiar  doing  so  would  be  approved  by  the  nominating 
Councils,  55634-8. — County  Councils  would  probably 
not  wish  to  limit  tlieir  nominations  to  their  own 
ranks,  55639. — In  answer  to  the  question  whether  it 
was  more  likely  that  a competent  member  of  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  would  be  obtained  through 
nomination  by  an  entirely  competent  authority,  or 
through  election  by  a County  Council,  witness  would 
say  nomination,  but  with  regard  to  Galway  County 
Council  the  same  man  would  be  chosen  by  them 
whether  by  election  or  nomination,  55644. — Many 
men  would  be  anxious  to  represent  Galway  on  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  and  there  would  be  canvassing 
for  votes,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  best  man 
would  not  be  elected,  55645-9. — The  views  of  -an  elected 
man  would  be  more  likely  to  meet  those  of  the  people 
than  would  the  views  of  a man  appointed  by  the 
Government,  55652. — The  scheme  adopted  by  a body 
popularly  elected  would  be  likely  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  who  elected  it  and  benefited  by 
the  scheme;  an  elected  body  in  any  department  of 
Government  would  be  best,  55655-8a. 


CRADDOCK,  Rev.  JAMES. 

See  p.  116. 

Congestion  in  Castlegar. 

Witness  was  Parish  Priest  of  Castlegar ; Castlegar 
parish  should  be  scheduled  a congested  district,  as  was 
proved  by  Mr.  Murphy’s  figures  ; the  parish  had  town- 
lands  as  poor  and  congested  as  any  in  Ireland,  and 
emigration  was  constantly  increasing;  forty-five  young 
people  went  to  A-merioa  in  the  summer  of  1907,  and 
others  to  Queensland  ; this  was  due  to  want  of  land  ; 
yet  there  was  enough  in  the  parish  to  satisfy  many  ; 
migration  and  other  measures  to  stop  emigration 
should  be  under-taken  at  once;  migration  to  a strange 
iocality  should  be  applied  only  when  the  available 
lands  of  the  parish  were  exhausted,  and  then  migrat- 
ing tenant®  should  be  taken  in  batches  from  the  same 
townland,  and  be  located  near  their  old  neighbours 
in  the  new  holdings;  the  wrench  would  thus  be  less 
painful,  55659. 

COMBULSOBY  POWERS. 

Where  landlord  and  tenant  in  congested  areas  could 
not  come  to  term  s Congested  Districts  Board  or  Estates 
Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  apply  compul- 
sion ; landlords  unwilling  to  sell  in  such  oases  at  a 
fair  price  were  on  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  an 
entire  community,  55559. 
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See  pp.  117-27. 

Status  of  Witness. 

Witness  was  a solicitor,  acting  for  thiriy-seven 
estates  in  County  Galway,  55662. — He  had  discussed 
his  evidence  with  his  colleagues  on  the  County  Coun- 
cil, but  did  not  speak  for  them  all  officially,  55859-64. 

Estates  Commissioners  preferred  to  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

Overlapping  occurred  between  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners and  Congested  Dis:ricts  Board;  the  latter 
were  not  good  purchasers,  and  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners were  a better  authority  for  purchase  and 
settlement  of  land;  they  worked  expeditiously;  Es- 
tates Commissioners  purchased  estate  of  Captain 
Hugh  Henry,  near  Tuam;  it  was  inspected  in  June 
and  July,  1905,  and  was  striped  in  November,  1905, 
while  the  houses  were  built  and  inhabited  by  May, 
1906 ; house®  and  fences  together  cost  less  than  houses 
built  by  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the  district 
about  Tuam,  55650-71. — All  the  104  tenants  of 
this  Henry  Estate  were  satisfied ; twenty  or  twenty- 
five  tenants,  some  of  them  tenants  from  the  adjoin- 
ing O'Sullivan  Estate,  received  new  holdings,  and 
the  remainder  had  enough  land  to  make  tlieir  hold- 
ings economic;  tenants  and  landlord  were  satisfied 
with  the  price,  55660-1,  55664,  55672-4. — The  land 
had  been,  striped,  and  when  a tenant  was  removed 
his  holding  was  divided  among  his  neighbours,  and 
boundaries  were  re-arranged,  55667. — Tenants  built 
houses  with  grants  of  about  £100  from  Estates  Com- 
missioners and  under  superintendence  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ inspectors ; the  tenant  used  his  own 
labour,  made  his  own  contract,  and  supplied  the 
stone,  55660,  55670,  55689-91.— One  at  least  of  the 
new  holders  was  the  son  of  a tenant,  55675,  55684. — 
The  tenants  from  the  O’Sullivan  Estate  came  from 
a poor  but  not  scheduled  area,  55677-8,  55695-6. — 
The  Henry  Estate  was  purchased  under  Clause  6, 
55697. — Though  in  this  estate  the  Commissioners  were 
not  hampered  by  difficulties  that  would  have  existed 
had  the  estate  been  in  rundale,  as  were  many  pro- 
perties with  which  Congested  Districts  Board  had 
dealt,  they  had  to  build  houses  and  fences  for  2,000 
acres  of  grass  land,  and  to  make  roads,  55663,  55666, 
55668-9,  55681-3,  55686-7. — Estates  Commissioners  did 
not  wait  to  put  in  tenants  till  they  had  finished 
re-striping  holdings  and  making  roads  and  drains, 
but  put  the  men  in  first,  and  set  them  to  work  on  the 
roads,  etc.,  while  meantime  the  tenants  were  getting 
the  benefit  from  the  land ; Congested  Districts  Board 
would  not  admit  tenants  till  everything  was  pre- 
pared, 55688. — Where  m; grants  came  from  a great 
distance  it  might  be  difficult  to  house  them  before 
new  dwellings  were  built,  55692-3. 

Bodkin  Estate,  Kilcxoonev. 

The  Bodkin  Estate  of  Kilelooney,  near  Milltown, 
in  neighbourhood  of  Tuam,  had  been  purchased  by 
Congested  Districts  Board  ; originally  it  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Parnell  to  experiment  in  planting  the  people 
on  grass  land;  Mr.  Parnell  formed  a company  called 
the  Migration  Company ; the  experiment  failed,  and 
the  company  went  into  liquidation,  but  all  the  tenants 
bought  tlieir  holdings,  and  the  grass  lands  were  taken 
over  by  the  Land  Commission,  which  had  advanced 
most  of  the  purchase  money,  55697-8,  55706. — Under 
the  Land  Commission’s  management  the  company’s 
shareholders  had  to  pay  up  the  full  amount  of  the 
calls  on  their  shares;  the  sale  was  carried  through, 
and  the  Land  Commission  kept  over  the  tenancies  of 
the  grass  lands,  witness  thought  because  there  was- 
at  that  time  no  power  to  stripe  and  divide  them;, 
this  was  in  1885,  before  formation  of  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board ; for  several  veare  the  grass  lands  were- 
set  to  graziers,  and  in  1900'  it  was  said  all  the  graziers, 
had  been  approached  by  the  Land  Commission  with 
the  object  of  selling  out  those  farms  to  them  under 
the  Act  of  1891 ; witness,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
local  people,  then  endeavoured  to  find  some  means 
to  secure  the  grass  lands  for  division  among  the -local 
people,  55700,  55706. — In  1900  witness  approached 
the  Land  Commiesiian.  regarding  the  purchase  of 
grass  land  on  this  estate,  and  was  referred  to  Con- 
gested Districts  Board',  55698r700,  55706. — Witness 
wrote  to  Congested  Districts  Board  in  October,  1900, 
and  as  nothing  was  done  he  wrote  again,  in  June, 
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1901,  enclosing  a memorial  signed  by  Dr.  O’Donnell 
and  o tilers,  asking  that  the  Bodkin  Estate  should  be 
sold  out  for  re-purchase  and  distribution  among  the 
tenants  ; after  the  question  had  been  raised  in  Par- 
liament and  further  negotiations  made  Congested 
Districts  Board  purchased  the  Bodkin  Estate.;  wit- 
ness then  wrote  to  Congested  Districts  Board  saying 
there  were  people  who  held  tenancies  on  the  estate 
but  did  not  live  there,  and  would  probably  be  will- 
ing to  sell  to  the  Board  their  interests  in  the  farms ; 
witness  had  this  information  from  a tenant,  but  Board 
rebuked  him  for  attempting  to  speak  to  a tenant  about 
selling  to  Congested  Districts  Board  and  for  writing 
to  Board  on  such  a subject,  55700-2. — Witness  was 
then  acting  as  solicitor  to  the  tenants ; the  last  para- 
graph of  Board’s  letter  was  about  purchasing  from 
the  tenants,  and  witness,  adopting  that  paragraph, 
wrote  to  the  tenant  who  offered  the  farm,  and  the 
latter  was  eventually  bought  by  Board,  55703. — Wit- 
ness did  not  deny  that  the  case  of  this  Bodkin  Estate 
was  especially  complicated,  but  he  complained  that 
after  Board  had  purchased  it  they  left  it  a long  time 
idle,  and  for  years  grazed  it  themselves,  not  attempt- 
ing to  divide  it  up  into  stidpes,  55709,  55711-5. — It 
was  purchased  about  the  end  of  1901,  and  was  vested 
in  the  tenants  27th  July,  1906,  55710,  55778.— Wit- 
ness knew  no  reason  for  delay  in  striping,  except 
that  Congested  Districts  Board  were  fully  occupied 
elsewhere,  55716,  55729. — The  land  should  ha-ve  been 
striped  immediately,  and  people  from  the  neighbour- 
hood put  on  it;  Congest**!  Districts  Board  brought 
at  least-  one  man  from  Dunmore;  the  local  people’s 
needs  should  first  have  been  satisfied,  55717-9, 
55737,  55740-2. — The  people  introduced  from  a dis- 
tance came  from  scheduled  areas,  55735. — Congested 
Districts  Board  were  hampered  by  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  enlarge  holdings  of  local  people  not  under 
£5  valuation,;  £10  would  be  a better  limit  than  £5, 
-55722-3,  55742-5. — If  Board  were  waiting  till  they 
received  power  to  enlarge  holdings  above  £5  valuation 
their  reason  for  delay  was  good;  witness  did  not 
think  that  was  their  reason,  55736,  55738. — Migra- 
tion from  a distance  was  not  desdrabfe  if  local 
wants  had  first  been  satisfied,  55741-2.  55745.— The 
sons  of  tenants  should  be  given  land  where  possible, 
but  not  before  congests  from  a distance,  the  latter 
had  a prior  claim  after  local  holdings  had  been 
rendered  economic,  55746-9. — One  of  the  reasons  why 
tenants  preferred  Estates  Commissioners  to  Congested 
Districts  Board  was  thait  the  former  were  more  likely 
to  divide  the  land  among  the  local  tenants  and  their 
sons,  55750-4. — When-  Congested  Districts  Board 
bought  land  in  a ncei-soheduled  area  the  fact  that 
it  was  noa-schednled  prevented  local  tenants  receiv- 
ing laud  purchased  by  Boaird,  55755-6.— If  the  £5 
limitation  were  raised  (this  objection  would  be  re- 
moved, 55757.-=— The  mansion  house  of  Bodkin  Estate 
was  m September  of  1907  in  the  hands  of  a Mr. 
Garrett,  55724. — The  policy  of  Congested  Districts 
Board  allowed  a big  man  to  be  brought  in  in  thi* 
manner  if  he  left  enough  land  for  enlargement  of 
holdings,  55725.— Mr.  Garrett  was  a tenant  else- 
where; witness  approved  of  h:s  being  brought  in;  it 
was  difficult  to  dispose  of  such  a mansion  house  in 
Ireland,  55726-8.— When  Board  purchased  the  Bodkin 
Estate  tlie  graziers  surrendered  their  land  or  sold 
toBoard ; they  were  dealt  with  in  1901  and  19G2, 
55730-3.— Witness  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Bodkin  Estate  previous  to  its  purchase 
by  Board  55766-75.— His  evidence  was  intended  to 
compare  the  method  of  the  estate’s  treatment  bv 
Board  after  they  acquired  it  with  the  Estates  Com- 
missaonere  treatment-  of  similar  estates,  55776-7  — 
Witness  was  aware  that  Congested  Districts  Board 
had  to  arrange  with  Land  Commission  as  to  a heavy 
°°uld  get  the  Bodkin  Estate, 
65780.— W itness  did  not  deny  the  success  of  Board's 
efforts  regarding  this  estate,  he  only  complained  of 
the  delay,  55826-9. 

Congested  Districts  Board’s  Work  contrasted 

WITH  THAT  OP  ESTATES  COMMISSIONERS. 

Witness  knew  that  Board  had  dealt  very 
rapidly  with  the  Nugent  ' Estate,  near  Tuam'; 
Board  had  dealt  more  energetically  with  estates 
since  1903,  but  this  was  probably  greatly  at- 
tribu table  to  Estates  Commissioners’  example,  and 
he  did  nos  think  the  delay  regarding  -the  Bodkin 
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Estate  was  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstances, 55781-3,  558-12. — Judge  Leonard’s  Estate 
near  Tuam  had  been  purchased  by  Board  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  still,  in  September  of  J907,  was 
unstriped  and  in  graziers'  hands,  55783-5,  56840, 

55843. — The  reason  was  that  the  Board  had  insufficient 
staff  and  resources,  55841, 55849-52. — The  delays  might 
be  partly  due  to  the  delay  in  vesting  estates,  as  till 
this  was  accomplished  tlie  more  important  improve- 
ments could  not  be  carried  out,  55853-4. — Witness 
knew  of  no  difficulties  as  to  who  should  receive  land 
on  Bodkin  Estate,  but  some  of  tlie  tenants  had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  land  at  the  rent,  55786. — Board 
did  no  work  on  tlie  estate  till  three  years  after  they 
acquired  itj,  55787-90. — Some  time  further  elapsed 
before  migrants  were  brought  in ; some  time  was 
spent  in  improving  Ardnagull  farm  and  dividing  it 
into  four  parts,  which  were  given  to  migrants,  55791. 
— There  were  many  looal  applications  for  this  farmr 
and  some  of  the  delay  might  have  been  in  consider- 
ing tlie  claims  of  the  applicants ; the  chief  delay  was 
due  to  the  high  price  asked  for  the  farms,  55792-3. — 
Deliberation  was  nJecessary  in  choosing  the  right 
people  to  occupy  the  divided  grass  land,  but  tlie  delay 
on  the  Bodkin  Estate  had  nevertheless  been  too  great, 
55794-8. — Congested  Districts  Board  had  more  diffi- 
culty than  Estates  Commissioners  in  finding  tenants 
for  their  farms  because  their  rents  were  too  high; 
rents  demanded  by  Estates  Commissioners  were  al- 
ways reasonable,  55759. — Congested  Districts  Board 
could  acquire  land  more  easily  than  Estates  Com- 
missioners because  they  had  more  money,  but  Estates 
Commissioners  could  Settle  property  once  acquired 
more  easily  and  satisfactorily,  55760-5.— In  stating 
that  Board  paid  more  for  land  than  Commissioners 
witness  referred  only  to  purchases  in  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Tuam,  namely,  the  Kilclooney  and 
Nugent  Estates,  as  contrasted  with  the  Henry  Estate, 
55799-807,  55819. — Board  made  no  offer  for  the  Henry 
Estate,  55808. — Witness  had  nob  implied  that  Board 
got  Kilclooney  and  Nugent  Estates  because  they  gave 
a bigger  price  than  Estates  Commissioners  were  will- 
ing to  give,  55809.— Estates  Commissioners  might  be 
considered  better  purchasers  than  Board,  because  the 
tenants  on  Commissioners’  estates  did  not  complain 
of  their  annuities  while  those  on  Board’s  oomplained 
of  theirs,  55810-1. — Tenants  on  Board’s  estates  were 
the  same  class  as  those  on  Commissioners’,  but  the 
migrants  brought  -in  by  Board  from  scheduled  areas 
were  generally  -a  different  class,  55812.— Estates  Com- 
missioners spent  less  than  Board,  and  built  houses  and 
fence®  at  less  cost ; Board’s  procedure  was  too  ex- 
pensive, 55813-5. — Commissioners  granted  £100  for  a 
house,  and  this  sufficed  to  pay  for"  material  and  car- 
penter and  mason,  while  the  prospective  oocupier 
gave  his  own  labour  in  addition ; the  £100  covered 
the  cost  of  fences  and  out-offices,  55816-8,  55831-3, 
56837. — Board  spent  £120  to  £140  on  the  house  alone, 
55818,  55831-5.— Houses  built  on  Henry  Estate  with. 
Estates  Commissioners’  grants  were  very  good  cot- 
tages, and  ample  for  any  holding;  they  had  one 
storey,  roofed  within ; there  was  a loft  inside  and  a 
second  room  on  top ; some  of  the  houses  were  two- 
storeyed,  55836-8. — Witness  believed  annuities  were 
higher  on  Board’s  property  than  on  Estates  Com- 
missioners , 55822. — Board's  work  of  introduction  of 
migrants  might  be  more  expensive  than  the  bringing 
men  from  quite  close  at  hand,  55823-5.—  Purchasing, 
striping  and  distribution  cf  land  should  be  given 
entirely  to  Estates  Commissioners,  who  should  con- 
tinue it  on  lines  previously  followed  bv  Board; 
Board  should  be  left  to  attend  more  practically  to 
the  work  it  was  doing  in  earlier  vears,  namelv, 
schemes  for  the  developing  of  properties;  Board’s 
time  could  find  full  occupation  with  work  concerning 
technical  education  and  questions  of  agriculture  and 
the  development  of  the  province  generally  in  relation 
2“™ g8*1*8  “*“£*»**.  etc.,  55844-6,  55855-6, 

55871-2,  55888-92— Witness’s  chief  complaints 

against  tlie  Board  were  their  delavs  and  the  high 
rr  10e.i  • j y gave’  35  sJlown  by  the  annuities,  55848— 
Be  did  not  suggest  Board’s  abolition,  but  all  Con- 
naught ought  to  be  scheduled  as  congested,  and  as  in 
Galway  alone  there  are  23,328  uneconomic  holdings, 
this  meant  more  work  in  connection  with  the  land 
question  than  Board  could  deal  with,  in  addition  to 
their  task  o£  development 
generally,  55839  55855-7,  55905— If.  the  settlement 
and  striping  of  estates  were  taken  over  by  Estates 
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Commissioners  they  should  he  able  to  spend  on  slum 
estate®  more  than  the  10  per  cent,  allowed  -under  Sec- 
tion 6,  and  they  should  have  compulsory  powers  in 
Connaught,  55858,  55874. 

Land  Avaiiarle  for  Relief  of  Congestion. 

The  land  in  Connaught,  even  if  compulsorily  ac- 
quired, would  not  entirely  suffice  to  relieve  congestion 
in  the  province,  55875. — At  present  it  would  be  use- 
less to  ask  for  compulsory  powers  beyond  Connaught, 
but  eventually  they  might  be  needed  in  other  places 
if  the  congestion  problem  was  to  be  solved,  55876-84. 

It  would  probably  be  some  time  before  the  land  in 
Connaught  available  under  a system  of  compulsory 
purchase  could  be  dealt  with,  55885-7. 

Suggested  Procedure  Regarding  Purchased 
Estates. 

Estates  Commissioners  having  purchased  a badly- 
congested  estate  should  not  sell  it  in  an  unimproved 
condition,  but  should  retain  it  till  they  could  get  un- 
tenanted land,  and  to  avoid  delays  in  dealing  with 
estates  the  Commissioners  should  possess  themselves  of 
a stock  of  unten anted  land  beforehand,  55893-6.— 
Estates  Commissioners  holding  that  land  would  mi- 
grate tenants  and  enlarge  holdings,  and  having  plac  d 
the  holdings  in  an  economic  condition,  the  Estates 
Commissioners  would  retire,  their  places  being  taken 
by  Congested  Districts  Board,  whose  functions  would 
be  limited  to  improvement  of  holdings  by  d.-ainaga 
and  improved  seeds,  etc.,  55897-901. — These  functions 
would  greatly  overlap  those  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  for  the  present-  migh-:  disappear 
in  Galway,  55902-4. 

Work  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Board’s  work  of  general  d.-velopment  had  been 
greatly  interfered  with  by  Agricultural  Department, 
and  the  number  of  Departments  existing  in  1907 
caused  complication  and  loss,  while  no  Department 
had  enough  money  to  do  its  work  properly,  55858. — 
Agricultural  Department’s  advent  had  caused  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  to  abandon  their  agricultural 
and  -technical  instruction  w.irk  in  congested  districts, 
or  rather  to  transfer  it  to  County  Committees ; these 
Committees  and  the  Department  did  not  do  the 
work  in  the  same  admirable  way  in  which  Board  had 
done  it.  55866-8.  -This  was  because  their  funds  were 
insufficient,  55869-70. — Local  Committees  wore  unable 
to  eSect  such  work  as  the  formation  of  Parish  Com- 
mittees and  the  establishment  of  small  model  farms, 
where  good  bulls  or  boars  could  be-  kept  for  local  use 
and  where  proper  classes  of  seeds,  etc.,  were  to  be 
seen,  55958. 

Alternative  Scheme  for  Purchase. 

As  an  alternative  scheme  to  making  Estates  Com- 
missioners the  sole  authority  for  dealing  with  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  land  witness  would  not 
object  to  an  arrangement-  by  which  Estates  Commis- 
sioners should  buy  property  in  Connaught  at  requisi- 
tion of  Congested  Districts  Board,  ana  should  then 
hand  the  property  purchased  to  Board  for  striping 
and  improvement,  55905-11. — Witness  however  pre- 
ferred the  Estates  Commissioners  as  the  soie  au- 
thority, and  thought  it  better  that  one  body  should 
manage  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  land,  55926- 
9,  55931. — The  good  work  done  by  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, in  one  county  at  least,  rendered  it  inadvis- 
able that  their  operations  should  be  excluded  from 
Connaught  altogether,  except  at  requisition  of  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  55912-3,  55917. — If  Commis- 
sioners bought  at  requisition  of  Board  the  Commis- 
sioners should  decide  wliat  price  was  to  be  paid, 
because  they  and  their  staff  were  the  better  judges 
of  land,  55932,  55934. — The  two  bodies  were  not 
likely  to  make  such  different  estimates  of  the  price 
that  Estates  Commissioners  would  refuse  in  a par- 
ticular case  to  buy  at  price  suggested  by  Board, 
55933,  55935-6. — The  reason  for  denving  purchasing 
power  to  Board  was  that  hitherto  Board  had  not 
bought  so  well  as  Estates  Commissioners,  55937.— 
There  could  be  .no  universal  standard  of  price  all 
over  Ireland,  but  Estates  Commissioners  would  be 
iakeJy  to  fix  a reasonable  slim  for  a piece  of  land  in 
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any  part  of  the  country,  55941-3. — Under  an  arrange- 
ment by  Iwhich  Estates  Commissioners  bought  on 
Board’s  requisition  Board  would  not  be  concerned 
with  the  question  of  price  but  would  merely  state  to 
Commissioners  which  property  they  required,  55940, 
55944-6. — The  detention  of  (the  present  eft-stem  by 
which  Estates  Commissioners  purchased  and  distri- 
buted land  without  dealing  with  migration  conflicted 
with  the  policy  of  migration,  55914. — But  under  a 
system  by  which  Estates  Commissioners  purchased  at 
Board’s  requisition  the  Boai'd  might  fully  develop 
their  migration  policy,  and  there  would  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  policies  of  the  two  bodies,  because 
Board  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  purchasing, 
55916-8. — Even  if  Board  were  the  purchasing 
authority  throughout  Connaught  the  legal  processes 
in  the  transfer  of  estates  could  still  be  in  the  hands 
of  Estates  Commissioners,  55919. 


Local  Objections  to  Introduction  of  Migrants. 

If  Estates  Commissioners  were  .the  purchasing  and 
distributing  authority  the  tenants  and  their  sons  who 
had  previously  received  great  advantages  from ' Es- 
tates Commissioners  would  probably  object  to  t-lie  in- 
troduction of  nr'grants,  but  the  objection  was  not 
likely  to  be  a serious  matter;  there  had  been  no 
serious  objection  to  the  migrants  introduced  into  Kil- 
clooney  and  Nugent  Estates  by  Congested  Districts 
Board',  55920-5. — Estates  Commissioners  had  been 
driven  to  provide  for  the  sons  of  tenants  lest  their 
should  be  conflicts  with  tenants  on  properties  under 
£5  valuation  adjoining  the  land  on  which  migrants 
were  placed,  55924. — At  present  both  Estates  Com- 
missioners aaid  Congested  Districts  Board  had  a 
difficulty  about  bringing  migrants  from  a distance, 
and  the  limit  for  admission  from  neighbouring  es- 
tates should  be  raised  from  £5  valuation  to  £10, 
55947-51. — Board’s  and  Commissioners’  powers  re- 
garding introduction  of  migrants  were  similar,  55952- 
3. — Estates  Commissioners  had  powpr  to  put-chase 
untenanted  grass  lands  wherever  they  chose,  55954. — 
There  might  be  a certain  amount  of  competition  be- 
tween Commissioners  and  Board  if  the  latter  were 
buying  land  in  Connaught  and  also  outside  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  migrants,  55955-7. 


Piers. 

County  Councils  were  obliged  to  keep  up  piers, 
many  of  which  were  useless,  as  they  were  m the  wrong 
laces ; the  cost  of  their  maintenance  fell  on  the  poor 
istricts;  some  of  the  cost  had  been  temporarily 
placed  on  the  county-at-large  in  order  to  relieve  Con- 
nemara rates,  but  this  arrangement  could  not  con- 
tinue, 55958-64. 


Lough  Corrib  Ferry. 

The  length  of  the  crossing  for  the . proposed  Lougli 
Corrib  Ferry  was  only  a quarter  of  a mile ; the  ferry 
was  badly  needed,  55965,  55£frl.— The  County  Council 
had  voted  £400,  and  grants  had  been  promised  from 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  from  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  and  the  County  Council  undertook  to 
maintain  the  ferry;  it  was  then  discovered  that  the 
County  Council  had  no  power  to  make  a ferry,  and 
a Bill  to  obtain  this  power  was  introduced  into  Par- 
liament, but  was  lost  in  consequence  of  a clause  in 
regard  to  Board  of  "Works,  by  which  the  county  would 
have  suffered  financially,  and  to  which  the  Irish 
Party  objected,  55965-6,  55972-3.— There  was  a 
general  opinion  that  Ireland  suffered  from  indifferent 
legislation,  55967-9.— The  County  Council  had  power 
to  maintain  ferries  once  made,  55970-1. 


ARMSTRONG,  Mr.  E.  G. 

See  pp,  127-8. 

Cattle  Trade  and  Division  or  Gba.ss  Lands. 

Dividing  up  of  grass  lands  would  probably  injure 
the  trade  in  cattle,  which  formed  the  chief  wealth 
of  Ireland  ; small  farmers  in  the  West  of  Ireland  either 
reared  calves  from  their  own  cows,  or  bought  calves 
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ARMSTRONG,  Mr.  E.  G.— continued. 


from  Tipperary  or  Limerick  dealers ; they  fed  the 
calves  for  a year  or  a year  and  a half,  and  then 
sold  to  men  with  100  acres  or  more,  who  kept  the 
chive?  a year  or  six  months,  and  then  sold  to  far- 
mers who  kept  them  another  year  or  six  months,  and 
finally  sold  them  to  Leinster  graziers  or  exported 
them  to  England  to  be  fattened  ; small  farmers  could 
not  feed  cattle  till  they  were  fat,  as  they  had  not 
enough  gfass  land,  even  if  it  were  rich  enough ; 100 
acres  of  fattening  grass  land  would  carry  seventy 
to  seventy-five  three-and-a-half-year-old  cattle,  and 
finish  them  during  the  summer,  but  the  same  100 
acres,  divided  into  four  or  five  smaller  fields,  would 
not  give  tile  cattle  a sufficiently  wide  walk,  or  enough 
variety  of  herbage,  and  there  would  also  be  a diffi- 
culty about  water ; country  farmers  sometimes 
fattened  cattle  by  stall-feeding  in  winter,  but  these 
were  generally  inferior  beasts  ; a small  farmer  with 
thirty  acres  would  have  eight  acres  in  tillage,  and 
keep  two  cows,  two,  or  even  three,  ewes,  and  a 
mare ; next  year  he  would  have  two  cows,  two  calves, 
three  ewes  and  their  lambs,  and  a mare  and  foal, 
and  the  land  would  not  suffice  to  feed  them  ; he  could 
not  send  all  his  yearlings  to  England,  and  if  the 
middlemen  who  owned  moderately  good  grass  lands 
were  abolished  there  would  be  no  buyers  in  Ireland ; 
Ireland  required  four  classes  of  holders  of  land, 
namely,  the  small  farmer  who  reared  cattle,  the 
moderate  farmer  who  fed  them  for  a year,  the 
grazier  with  fairly  good  land  who  fed  them  another 
year,  and  the  Leinster  man,  or  English  or  Scotch 
man  who  finished  the  cattle ; the  transfer  of  land  to 
small  holders  might  cause  deterioration  in  the  breed 
of  cattle,  as  small  farmers  would  not  have  the  capital 
or  means  of  getting  good  bulls  and  rams  ; Ireland 
was  naturally  a grazing  countiy ; witness  had  farmed 
1,200  statute  acres  himself,  and  managed  3,000  for 
others  ; from  1882  he  was  engaged  buying  cattle  and 
managing  for  landowners  in  Mayo  and  six  other 
counties,  and  he  thought  that  the  large  graziers  and 
the  landowners  who  farmed  their  own  land  had  been 
the  means  of  improving  and  keeping  up  the  breed 
of  sheep  and  cattle  in  Ireland  ; landowners  in  Ros- 
common had  imported  shorthorns  in  days  of  wit- 
ness’s grandfather  with  good  results  to  local  bleed  of 
cattle ; small  farmers,  if  left  dependent  on  cattle 
dealers,  would  be  ruined  ; small  farmers  had  to  keep 
a good  portion  of  their  land  in  meadow^  for  winter 
feeding,  which  was  the  most  profitable  in  Ireland  ; 
the  principle  of  dividing  grass  lands  and  creating 
farms  of  from  thirty  to  forty  acres,  and  migrating 
tenants  was  not  objectionable,  but  whatever  was  done 
should  be  done  slowly  lest  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country  should  be  ruined  and  national  bankruptcy 
supervene;  few  men  from  congested  districts  could 
manage  a large  farm  ; the  grass  lands  to  be  divided 
should  be  carefully  chosen  ; strong  heavy  fattening 
land  or  wet  rushy  land  was  not  suitable  for  division, 
but  light  dry  moory  land  or  good  reclaimed  land  were 
suitable ; thirty  Irish,  or  fifty  statute  acres,  were 
the  least  that  could  make  a farm  capable  of  support- 
ing a family,  55977,  55979,  55980  , 55984-5.— There 
were  some  grass  lands  of  a nature  to  be  improved  by 
tillage,  and  these  should  be  broken  np,  55981-3. 

"Weeds. 

Ireland  was  overrun  with  weeds  which  cost  the 
soil  30  per  cent,  of  its  fertility,  and  which  were  con- 
tinually increasing ; every  landowner  should  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  keep  his  ground  clear  of  weeds; 
the  clearance  should  be  general,  as  it  was  of  little 
use  % one  man  to  remove  weeds  if  seeds  of  weeds 
were  being  blown  in  from  his  neighbour’s  ground, 
i55977-8. 


Genebal  Condition  of  Land  in  Ikelaxd. 

Congested  Districts  Board  had  done,  and  was  doing, 
•good  work,  and  the  destruction  of  Board  or  its  amal- 
gamation with  Estates  Commissioners  or  Land  Com- 
mission would  be  a National  calamity  ; Boards  capi- 
tal should  be  increased;  compulsory  purchase  was 
needless  as  plenty  of  land  was  to  be  had  at  a fair 
price ; valuation  of  land  was  difficult  and  required 
careful  inspection,  as  the  variety  of  land  wmnn  a 
small  area  was  great ; there  was  no  doubt  that  land- 
owners were  possessed  of  both  the  fee  and  the  occu- 
pation interest  of  untenanted  land;  the  limitation 


in  the  Land  Act  of  1903  excluding  the  enlargement 
of  holdings  exceeding  £5  in  value  was  a serious 
drawback,  and  the  limit  should  be  £10 ; as  to  the 
purchase  of  estates  by  Estates  Commissioners,  the 
delay  in  getting  the  money  was  a serious  drawback, 
and  the  security  offered  the  vendor  was  doubtful, 
55979. 


KENNEDY,  Mr.  CORNELIUS  J. 

See  pp.  128-31. 

Status  of  Witness. 

Witness  was  a member  of  Tuam  Rural  District 
Council,  which  had  appointed  him  to  give  evidence, 
55986-7. — He  lived  in  the  town  of  Dunmore,  where 
he  carried  on  a large  trade,  in  grocery  and  provisions, 
besides  having  a bar  ; he  was  Rural  District  Councillor 
for  Dunmore  Division  and  County  Councillor  for  the 
County  Electoral  Division  of  Dunmore,  55989-90. 

Tuam  Union. 

Tuam  Union  contained  190,649  acres,  with  valua- 
tion of  £77,625  3.s.  ; a statement  furnished  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Union  showed  that  there  were  56,925 
acres  under  grazing,  including  two  demesne  lands  un- 
occupied, and  that  these  grazing  lands  were  in  posses- 
sion of  98  non-resident  and  171  resident  graziers,  and 
that  2,315  occupiers  had  valuation  under  £5  ; the 
Union’s  population,  was  39,832  in  1881,  and  34,630  in 
1891,  and  in  1901  it  was  30,924,  55988,  55991-2.— 
There  was  acute  congestion  in  part  of  Tuam 
Union,  particularly  in  neighbourhood  of  Dunmore, 
part  of  which  was  scheduled,  55990-2. — As  regards 
Dunmore  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  village  of  Luhro 
had  11  tenants,  and  the  average  holding  contained 
3|  acres,  and  was  valued  at  £2 ; Carnagur  had  8 
tenants,  and  the  average  holding  contained  6 acres, 
and  was  valued  at  £3  10-s.  ; Clonkeen  had  36  tenants, 
an  average  holding  containing  7 acres,  and  being 
valued  at  17s.  ; Carnaseer  had  20  tenants,  with  aver- 
age acreage  of  6 acres,  and  valuation  4s. ; Britenagahy 
had  14  tenants,  whose  average  acreage  was  4£,  and 
valuation  4s.  ; in  this  one  townland  there  were  25 
patches  of  land  and  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  of 
grass  land,  55991-2. — Lisabodder  had  6 tenants,  aver- 
age holdings  being  of  6 acres,  and  average  valuation 
£1  15s.  ; these  tenants  had  to  carry  bags  of  flour  on 
their  backs  as  there  were  no  roads,  55994. — Killooney 
had  42  tenants,  the  average  holding  containing  5 
acres,  and  being  valued  at  £3  10s.  ; Cappagh  had 
32  tenants,  with  an  average  acreage  of  10  acres,  and 
valuation  4s.  ; Caramanagh  had  32  tenants,  average 
acreage  9^,  and  valuation  4s. ; Clooncun  had  6 ten- 
ants, average  acreage  5,  and  valuation  3s.  ; Sleir,  15 
tenants,  average  acreage  8,  and  valuation  5s.  1(W. ; 
population  of  town  of  Dunmore  was  under  600 ; the 
town  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  best  grazing 
lands  ; the  population,  except  a few  shopkeepers,  were 
very  poor,  and  the  majority  had  practically  no  land, 
and  felt  keenly  the  want  of  grazing;  most  of  the 
graziers  refused  to  let  any  grazing,  but  Captain 
Martyn’s  agent,  on  the  Deering  Estate,  gave  grazing 
accommodation  at  £3  10s.  per  annum  ; the  town  anl 
its  neighbourhood  suffered  from  periodical  flooding  of 
the  River  Elare,  and  from  the  lack  of  milway  ac- 
commodation, 55996,  56018. 

Acquisition  of  Gbazixg  Lands. 

The  grazing  should  be  bought  by  some  authority, 
and  the  whole  of  it  settled  with  migrants 
from  the  villages  round  whose  vacated  hold- 
ings should  be  ~ divided  amongst  those  who  re- 
mained, 55991-2,  55997-9,  56000. — Tenants  were  pre- 
pared to  migrate,  55999. — Grazing  land  should  be  ac- 
quired by  compulsion;  the  171  resident  graziers  in- 
cluded many  shopkeepers,  56001-2. — Resident  graziers 
should  receive  some  fair  compensation,  but  the  non- 
resident, who  were  eleven-months’  men,  should  re- 
ceive none,  55991-2,  56003-10,  56024. — Eleven-months’ 
men  had  overstocked  the  land  and  eaten  the  heart 
out  of  it,  56025. — A certain  individual  who  had  pur- 
chased out  land  on  the  Bodkin  Estate  was  entitled 
to  compensation  though  he  was  non-resident,  56026  9. 
— Where  a man  had  half  a dozen  farms  and  lived 
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"KENNEDY,  Mr.  CORNELIUS  J. — continued. 

on  one  of  them  Congested  Districts  Board  should 
acquire  the  five,  leaving  the  holder  that  on  which  he 
lived,  56046-9. — When  all  the  local  people  had  received 
•sufficient  land  what  was  left  might  be  distributed 
amongst  migrants  from  a distance,  56011-4. — The 
land  shoud  be  used  entirely  for  the  relief  of  conges- 
tion ; migrants  from  a distance  being  provided  for 
in  preference  to  farmers’  sons ; the  latter  should  not 
receive  land,  56015-8. — Estates  Commissioners  had 
bought  some  grass  land  within  Tuam  Union  and  had 
given  some  of  it  to  sons  of  tenants,  56019-22. 

•Congested  Districts  Boabd. 

Transfers  of  land  from  landlord  to  tenant  should 
be  carried  out  by  some  authority  such  as  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  or  Estates  Commissioners,  as  in  private 
treaties  between  landlord  and  tenant  the  latter  might 
agree  to  give  a sum  which  would  make  his  annuity 
too  large  ; powers  of  Congested  Districts  Board  should 
be  enlarged  and  local  men  elected  by  popular  fran- 
chise should  be  on  the  Board  in  order  that  local 
interests  might  be  given  due  attention  and  over- 
staffing  of  Board  be  prevented,  55991-2,  56030. — The 
Rural  District  Council  should  nominate  these  local 
members  who  need  not  necessarily  be  County  or  Dis- 
trict Councillors,  56031,  56034-4. — A system  by  which 
the  Rural  District  Council  appointed  a sub-committee 
to  inquire  into  local  aspects  of  congestion  and  make 
representations  to  Congested  Districts  Board  and  by 
which  Board  were  bound  by  law  to  consider  those  re- 
presentations would  also  be  most  useful  and  might  avoid 
the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  if  Board  included  mem- 
bers anxious  to  advance  the  interests  of  particular 
districts,  56032,  56037-43. — On  Rural  District  Coun- 
cils the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  views  of  representa- 
tives of  all  districts  was  greatly  felt,  56044-5,  56050- 
5. — County  Councils  usually  managed  to  transact 
their  business  in  spite  of  the  conflicting  interests  of 
various  districts,  56056-61.— Witness  preferred  the 
scheme  of  having  a local  representative  on  Congested 
Districts  Board  to  the  sub-committee  scheme,  though 
a sub-committee  might  have  more  aggregate  know- 
ledge of  local  needs  than  one  individual  representa- 
tive, 56062. — A local  representative  who  did  not  get 
many  local  grants  for  his  own  county  would  be  de- 
feated on  re-election,  56067-77.— Three  years  would 
probably  be  a sufficient  term  of  office  for  these  repre- 
sentative members  of  Board,  but  witness  personally 
would  not  object  to  a seven  years  term,  56079-83. — 
County  Councils  might  lose  control  over  their  re- 
presentatives if  elected  for  so  long,  56086-9. — The 
control  by  the  Council  was  less  important  than  the 
original  choice  of  a good  man,  which  was  likely  to 
be  secured  if  the  representative  were  chosen,  not  by 
nomination  of  the  County  Council,  but  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  56090-3. 


D’ARCY,  Mr.  JOHN  R. 

Nee  pp.  131-2. 

Condition  of  Glennamaddy. 

Witness  was  Clerk  of  the  Rural  District  Council 
of  Glennamaddy,  on  whose  behalf  he  appeared, 
56094,  56129-30. — Glennaanaddy  Union  contained 
3,423  occupiers,  of  whom  3,204  had  a valuation  of 
under  6;  there  were  15,013  acres  of  unoccupied 
land  available  for  distribution  ; this  unoccupied  land 
had  a valuation  of  £6,000,  and  was  partly  bog,  but 
mostly  grass,  56095-6. — About  10,000  of  the  15,000 
acres  were  capable  of  being  tilled  ; 64  graziers  held 
this  land ; the  area  of  the  occupied  land  was  71,296  ; 
between  1881  and  1891  the  population  had  decreased 
18  per  cent.,  chiefly  through  emigration  to  America, 
56097-8. — Few  emigrants  returned  except  temporarily, 
56123.— It  was  difficult  for  them  to  get  farms ; witness 
knew  of  none  who  started  shops,  56125-8. — The  divi- 
sion of  land,  the  starting  of  factories,  and  the  im- 
provement of  railway  accommodation  would  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  ; the  nearest  railway 
station  to  Glennamaddy  was  Ballymore,  ten  miles 
distant,  56098-9,  56112. — It  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage if  all  Glennamaddy  Union  were  scheduled  ; only 
seven  of  the  eighteen  divisions  were  scheduled,  56111. 


D’ARCY,  Mr.  JOHN  R. — continued. 

IMPROVEMENTS  SUGGESTED. 

The  land  in  the  district  would  probably  suffice  to 
make  the  holdings  economic,  56100. — Congests  on 
local  uneconomic  holdings  should  be  satisfied  before 
sons  of  tenants,  but  the  introduction  of  migrants 
from  a distance,  while  sons  of  local  tenants  were  unpro- 
vided for,  would  probably  cause  trouble,  56101-4. — 
This  circumstance  made  the  problem  of  relieving  con- 
gestion on  such  places  as  those  along  the  coast  where 
there  was  no  grass  land  available  a very  difficult 
one,  56105-9.— If  all  the  great  grass  tract  between 
East  Galway  and  Roscommon  were  given  to  the  sons 
of  tenants  relief  of  congestion  on  the  seaboard  would 
be  impossible,  56110. — A woollen  factory  might  ba 
started  in  Glennamaddy  as  it  was  a sheep  country, 
56113-4. — Local  weaving  had  been,  to  a great  extent, 
given  up  as  it  did  not  pay ; weavers  at  present  could 
not  earn  more  than  Is.  6 d.  a day,  56115-8,  56121.— 
The  industry  would  probably  pay  if  the  work  could 
be  sent  to  distant  markets,  56119. — -An  instructor 
going  through  the  districts  to  teach  young  men 
weaving  on  an  improved  loom  would  be  of  use,  56122. 


MACKEN,  Very  Rev.  CANON. 

See  pp.  132-9. 

Little  Work  done  by  Congested  Districts  Board 
in  Tuam  Union. 

In  Tuam  Poor  Law  Union  only  four  electoral  divi- 
sions were  scheduled  as  congested,  namely,  Addergoole, 
Belclare,  Dunmore,  and  Levally ; others  needed 
scheduling  ; there  were  56,925  acres  of  grazing  land 
in  the  Union  ; Tuam  parish  had  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  grazing  land,  but  Congested  Districts 
Board  had  only  dealt  with  two  small  estates,  and 
built  seven  or  eight  cottages,  of  which  it  was  com- 
plained that  the  annuities  were  too  high,  56132, 
56257.— One  tenant  on  Ardnagoll  townlakd  on  Bodkin 
Estate  paid  £16  15s.  for  23  statute  acres  ; his  hold- 
ing was  in  three  divisions,  and  he  had  paid  £82 
to°get  possession  ; he  asked  to  have  bis  case  repre- 
sented to  present  Commission,  saying  he  had  thought 
he  was  getting  25  acres  ; he  had  been  brought  from 
a congested  area,  and  Board  fixed  his  annuity  ; he 
saw  the  land  before  getting  it ; his  grievance  was  not 
very  serious,  56132-8:— Nothing  was  done  for  the  con- 
gested area  in  Tuam  parish  till  August,  1907  when 
the  Parish  Committee  were  promised  a grant  of  £50  ; 
twice  questions  had  been  asked  in  Parliament  by 
the  member  for  the  division  as  to  why  nothing  had 
been  done  for  Levally  ; since  Levally  was  scheduled 
1,000  acres  had  been  sold  to  graziers  m Gallagh,  close 
by,  at  18  years’  purchase,  and  this  tract  would  have 
sufficed  to  relieve  congestion  in  Levally  division  while 
the  moderate  price  would  have  enabled  Board  to 
provide  large  holdings  at  moderate  payments  ; if 
Board  had  had  greater  resources  and  a larger  staff 
they  could  have  acted  more  promptly  and  acquired 
this  grazing  land,  56139-40.-This  grazing  land  was 
sold  in  1900  under  Ashbourne  Act,  56141-4. — Board 
should  have  more  money  and  members  representative 
of  counties  who  would  know  what  was  going  on  m 
the  county,  56145-6.— Under  the  existing  scheduling 
rules  there  was  little  room  for  Board  s operations  m 
Tuam  Union,  56254-6. 

Finance  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903. 

The  Land  Act  of  1903  should  be  promptly  amended 
as  the  financial  system  was  obviously  unsound  ; it 
was  clear  that  the  Government  Land  Stock  provided 
less  than  five-sixths  of  the  purchase  money ; m 1HUO 
it  was  expected  that  Irish  Land  ftock'  P3^8  .* 
dividend  of  2|  per  cent,  would  stand  at  100,  but  in 
1905  it  touched  954,  and  during  1907  fell  to  81 ; m 
September,  190T*  it  had  risen  again  only  to  83  ; this 
meant  that  17  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  would 
eventually  fall  on  the  rates  ; it  was  uselesstosay 
that  some  of  the  balance  came  from  grants  made  u 
relief  of  the  rates,  for  even  if  these  grants  were 
gift,  which  they  were  not,  the  rates  would  grease 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  used  m the  purchase  of 
Snd;  at  the  existing  rapid  rate  of  purchase  and 
on  the  present  financial  system,  the  balance  of  the 
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purchase  money  would  soon  be  an  enormous  burden  on 
Irish  ratepayers,  and  would  fall  even  on  those  who 
owned  no  land  ; other  gilt-edged  securities  such  as 
India  three  per  cents,  had  fallen  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  Irish  Land  Stock,  which  meant  that  the 
earning  power  of  money  had  considerably  increased 
since  Irish  Land  Stock  was  first  issued ; its  increase 
was  10  or  15  per  cent.,  so  that  a landlord  who  in 
1907  received  17  or  18  years’  purchase  for  his  land 
was  as  well  off  as  the  landlord  who  in  1904  received 
20  years’  purchase  ; the  Land  Commissioners  seemed 
to  have  appreciated  this,  and  in  valuing  an  estate 
in  Galway  recently  they  fixed  the  price  at  about 
£7,800,  though  some  years  before  the  tenants  offered 
about  £11,000 ; a landlord  should  receive  his  net 
income,  but  in  calculating  it  allowance  should  be 
made  for  agents’  fees,  and  wages  of  bailiffs,  and 
rent  warners  as  well  as  for  lawyers’  fees,  and  bad 
debts,  and  rates  payable  by  landlords  ; nothing  should 
be  allowed  for  moral  and  Tntellectual  damages  ; the 
ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand  did  not  apply 
to  Irish  land  purchase ; Irish  tenants  would  pay  any- 
thing for  their  land,  and  knew  of  no  other  security 
in  which  to  invest  their  savings  ; they  could  not  look 
years  ahead  and  weigh  the  probabilities  regarding 
importation  of  Canadian  live  stock  and  such  con- 
siderations, nor  understand  the  juggling  of  big  finan- 
cial houses  in  depreciating  stock  ; such  contingencies 
must  be  considered  for  them  ; if  the  Land  Act  were 
altered  and  rents  reduced  in  a manner  which  present- 
day  conditions  would  justify,  and  if  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  or  some  other  authority,  got  power  ade- 
quate to  the  work  a settlement  of  congested  problems 
would  be  in  sight,  56147. — Financial  arrangements 
for  issue  of  stock  should  be  put  on  a basis  which 
would  bring  Land  Stock  up  to  £100 ; this  would  be 
about  3 per  cent.,  and  there  would  be  less  of  a dis- 
count falling  upon  the  country  ; it  was  anomalous 
that  with  Land  Stock  bearing  2|  per  cent.,  and  Con- 
sols 2g  per  cent. , and  the  same  security  for  both,  the 
prices  were  almost  equal,  56239. 

Congestion  in  Tuam  Electoral  Division. 

What  was  formerly  known  as  the  electoral  divi- 
sion of  Tuam  was  divided  in  the  5th  of  April  in 
1898  into  Tuam  Urban  and  Tuam  Rural;  Tuam 
Urban  consisted  of  the  township  of  Tuam,  containing 
604  acres,  and  a population  of  3,012  persons;  Tuam 
Rural  consisted  of  the  rural  portion  of  the  old  elec- 
toral division  of  Tuam  and  of  some  additional  town- 
lands;  in  Tuam  Rural  82  tenants  had  an  average 
valuation  of  £2  10s.  4d.  ; Levally,  which  was 
scheduled  congested,  had  only  65  tenants  rated  under 
£5  ; those  tenants  of  Tuam  Rural  who  were  not 
graziers  numbered  155,  their  average  valuation  being 
£5  10s.,  and  this  valuation  could  be  raised  to  £25 
if  the  5,811  acres  of  untenanted  land  in  Tuam  Rural 
were  distributed ; witness’s  calculations  were  based 
on  the  books  of  the  Union  ; the  Tuam  Rural  ten- 
antry were  in  great  poverty,  and  witness  had  dis- 
tributed sorely  needed  relief  to  them ; labour  was 
scarce,  and  many  people  eked  out  existence  by  cutting 
turf  from  bogs  and  selling  it  in  the  town  for  fuel ; 
they  were  industrious,  hut  under  present  conditions 
it  seemed  mockery  to  exhort  them  to  self-help  ; in 
Tuam  Rural  was  situated  the  estate  of  Mr.  Day,  on 
which  there  was  a farm  containing  70  Irish  acres 
let  to  a grazier  about  the  year  1877,  when'  land  was 
expensive  at  £2  an  acre ; for  this  farm,  at  this 
rental,  thirty  tenants  had  recently  offered  23  years’ 
purchase,  though  an  excellent  farm  on  a neighbour- 
ing estate  had  been  sold  at  the  same  time  for  22£ 
years’  purchase  on  a greatly  reduced  rental  ; though 
each  of  the  thirty  tenants  would  only  get  about  two 
acres,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  at  a distance  from 
their  own  farms,  the  23  years’  purchase  was  worth 
their  while,  because  at  present  they  paid  £4  to  £6 
per  acre  for  con-acre  meadow  and  grain  crops  ; an 
official  table  of  statistics  drawn  up  in  October,  1906, 
showed  that  within  the  entire  Union  of  Tuam  there 
were  2,315  occupiers  valued  under  £3",  and  that  there 
were  also  56,925  acres  under  grazing,  and  valued  at 
£22,692 ; valuation  of  the  whole  union  was  £77,625  ; 
in  Abbey  parish  300  families  had  less  than  £5  valua- 
tion each,  and  in  Dunmore  electoral  division,  205  ; 
Claretuam  electoral  division  had  fifty-six  occupiers 
valued  under  £5,  but  there  were  3,170  acres  of  graz- 
ing ; the  rundale  system  existed  in  Carrowrevagh  and 
elsewhere  in  Tuam  parish,  56148-9. 
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Gombeexism. 

In  three  or  four  cases  gombeenism  with  100  per 
cent,  interest  existed  in  neighbouring  parishes,  but 
was  less  flourishing  than  formerly,  56148-9. 

Remedies  tor  Congestion  in  Connaught. 

Tuam  Union  was  fairly  typical  of  other  Poor  Law 
unions  of  Connaught  ; the  whole  province  and  other 
places  similarly  circumstanced  should  be  scheduled 
congested ; the  scheduling  of  large  areas  instead  of 
having  regard  to  the  poverty  of  individuals  or  small 
townlands  had  been  a mistake;  many  non-scheduled 
districts  were  poorer  than  those  scheduled  ; tenants, 
were  aggrieved  because  the  presence  of  grazing  lands, 
in  their  midst  had  deprived  them  of  the  benefits  ac- 
corded to  districts  scheduled  congested ; this  ex- 
plained much  of  the  existing  unrest  ; many  persons 
round  Tuam  were  applying  for  labourers'  cottages 
on  the  ranches  in  the  hope  of  later  on  getting  a slice- 
of  the  grazing  land,  56150.— Land  should  be  pur- 
chased and  the  annuities  for  the  holdings  should  not 
be  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  ten- 
ants thriving ; a tenant  on  the  Gallagh  congested 
estate  whose  house  was  not  yet  built  had  sublet  his- 
new  holding  for  grazing  at  a price  lower  than  the- 
annuity  and  he  remained  in  his  old  holding,  56150-4. 
—Congested  Districts  Board  had  done  excellent  work 
in  Connaught,  but  paid  more  for  land  than  Estates 
Commissioners ; if  lower  prices  stopped  sales  land- 
lords would  have  to  face  reductions  of  rent  or  com- 
pulsion would  become  necessary  ; landlords,  if  their 
net  income  were  fairly  secure,  should  get  no  com- 
pensation for  compulsion,  56154,  56182,  56124. — The 
transfer  and  distribution  of  land  should  take  place  as. 
soon  as  possible,  56172. 

Compulsory  Purchase. 

Compulsion  should  be  used  to  acquire  grazing  lands 
held  on  eleven  months’  system,  and  unless  the  grazing 
lands  proved  insufficient  to  relieve  congestion  com- 
pulsion should  not  be  applied  all  round,  56175-7, 
56188-9,  56211-3,  56215. — When  estates  were  needed! 
for  migration  they  should  be  compulsorily  acquired, 
56190-4. — The  price  of  compulsorily  acquired  lancl 
should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  landlord’s 
net  income,  that  is  the  sum  the  landlord  could  put 
in  his  pocket  after  discharging  all  obligations  on  the- 
estate,  56173-4,  56178. — In  securing  landlords  their 
net  income  it  should  be  remembered  that  limited 
owners  had  a wider  field  of  investment  than  before 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  56178-81. — • 
Grass  lands  were  held  by  graziers  on  eleven  months’' 
system,  56216. — The  rent  in  Connaught  was  variable, 
56217. — Witness  knew  of  one  exceptionally  good  farm 
near  Tuam  let  at  £2  per  Irish  acre,  56218. — He  knew 
of  no  land  on  the  same  estate  held  by  tenants  at  that 
price,  for  tenants  notoriously  held  inferior  land  as 
it  had  long  been  customary  to  plant  tenants  on  boggy 
soil,  56219-2. — Tenants  paid  perhaps  £1  per  acre  ; 
this  was  not  judicial  rent ; the  landlord  on  that 
estate  was  a kind  one  and  gave  voluntary  reductions, 
56221-3.  If  the  rent  were  £2  the  landlord  should  get 
that,  but  the  tenants  should  not  be  charged  £2  10s. 
3n  consequence  if  that  made  the  annuity  too  heavy  ; 
the  difference  should  be  bridged  by  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  56224-7,  56230. — The  difference  would  not 
be  enormous,  56228-9,  56231. — Tenants  would  pay 
more  for  good  land  than  for  their  present  poor 
land,  56232. — The  £2  rent  was  gross  income,  56233- 
6. — The  reduction  would  amount  to  about  20  or  25 
per  cent ; as  a rule  it  was  not  put  high  enough, 
56237. — It  was  impossible  to  compare  the  rental  of  the 
tenanted  and  untenanted  land  as  the  soil  varied  so 
greatly,  56290-1. — It  was  impossible  to  expect  that 
land  of  a good  quality  could  pass  to  a purchaser 
as  land  of  a bad  quality,  56292. — The  land  valued  at 
£1  an  acre  produced  besides  that  £1  the  cost  of  the 
tenant’s  living,  but  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the 
grazier’s  profit  from  the  land  at  £2  an  acre,  56293- 
301. — Judicial  rent  fixation  began  under  the  Act  of 
1881,  which  applied  to  both  tillage  and  pastoral  land 
in  the  hands  of  present  tenants,  and  during  its; 
operation  rents  had  been  successfully  reduced  except 
in  certain  cases,  56310-4. — Certain  pastoral  farms  had 
been  excluded  from  the  rent-fixing  process  by  reason 
of  the  devise  of  the  eleven  months’  system,  and  thus 
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•some  pastoral  lands  had  Had  their  rents  altered  while  ' 
•others  of  the  same  quality  remained  with  rents  un-  ( 
•changed,  56315-8.— The  rent  should  have  been  altered,  1 
but  as  this  had  not  been  done  the  landlord’s  net  in-  s 
•come  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  rent  as  c 
it  stood  ; a corresponding  annuity  could  not,  however,  1 
be  placed  on  these  pastoral  lands  when  broken  up  s 
and  given  to  tenants  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  i 
the  State  should  supply  an  additional  bonus  to  make  1 
up  the  difference,  56319-24.— If  landlords  did  not  £ 
sell  now  that  judicial  rents  had  to  be  fixed  it  was  - 
likely,  having  regard  to  the  importation  of  live  stock,  1 
that  rent  would  be  lowered;  this  should  be  an  in- 
ducement to  landlords  to  sell  even  if  they  did  not  get 
their  net  income  from  gilt-edged  securities,  56328.— 

It  was  desirable  to  continue  and  encourage  the  policy 
of  purchase,  56282-3.— The  State  should  see  that  no  : 
class  of  individuals  suffered  by  this  policy  and  if  : 
compulsory  powers  of  sale  were  introduced  the  land- 
owners should  not  be  left  worse  off  than  before,  56484- 
1 6 —If  the  existence  of  two  purchasing  authorities 
resulted  in  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  land  there 
should  be  two  authorities,  56195-7.— The  tendency 
among  the  rival  Departments  was  to  purchase  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  56198. 

PURCHASING  AUTHORITIES. 

In  County  Galway  the  Estates  Commissioners  had 
purchased  more  cheaply  than  Congested  Districts 
Board,  but  thev  had  a wider  field  than  Board ; the 
latter  always  tried  to  purchase  near  a congested  dis- 
trict, 56198,  56258-9,  56263.— It  would  be  best  to  have 
one  purchasing  authority,  which  should  be  a unifica- 
tion of  the  four  existing  Departments,  56199-401.— 
As  the  Estates  Commissioners  had  bought  more  cheaply 
than  Board  they  seemed  to  be  the  best  purchasing 
authority,  56202-6,  56265-6.— Witness  did  not  counsel 
the  abolition  of  Congested  Districts  Board  ; one  body 
with  various  powers,  rather  than  many  Departments, 
•was  what  was  needed,  and  for  this  reason  if  Estates 
Commissioners  bought  land  they  might  also  improve 
it  56155,  56210,  56267-9.— Estates  Commissioners 

would,  in  that  case,  have  to  rehabilitate  the  pro- 
perties in  West  Galway  and  in  the  Pnn^  parts  of 
the  country  by  migrating  tenants,  56270,  5627Z-3. 
Estates  Commissioners  had  not  so  far  done  any  s 
work  ; their  work,  as  at  present  carried  on,  tended 
to  frustrate  Board’s  objects,  because  they  were  buy- 
ing estates  and  giving  them  to  sons  of  tenants  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  land  to  Board  for  relief  of 
congestion,  56271,  56274-5.— Estates  Commissioners 

had  done  good  work  in  improving  holdings  of  people 
a little  better  off  than  those  Board  dealt  with  and 
in  relieving  congestion  which  was  often  acute  on  their 
oU  estate!  and  on  the  margin,  56276 -There  would 
be  no  objection  to  Congested  Districts  Board  being  the 
purchasing  authority  in  Connaught  and  Estates  Com- 
missioners the  authority  outside  Connaught  and  in 
that  case  if  Board  operated  outside  Connaught  they 
could  purchase  land  through  Estates  Commissioner^ 
56277-8.— This  would  prevent  competition,  504va. 

It  might  be  possible  to  have  land  purchase  everywhere 
effected  by  Estates  Commissioners  and  the  purchased 
Sates  made  over  to  Congested  Districts  Board  for 
subsequent  improvement,  56325-6. 

Improvement  oi  Lamp  anp  Aomcciotrm.  Irstruc- 

TION. 

Improvement  of  land  by  afforesting  and  drainage  was 
needed  ; agricultural  instruction  was  required  and  the 
work  of  the  present  teachers  was  too  superficial ; Board 
should  work  model  farms,  and  if  it  were  seen  that  the 
methods  used  made  land  more  productive  the  example 
would-be  imitated,  56154. -Either  Congested  Districts 
Board  or  Agricultural  Department  might  undertake 
the  agricultural  instruction,  but  there  were  at  pre- 
sent too  many  Boards  with  work  overlapping  ; agri- 
cultural instruction  was  really  Departments  work, 
and  in  this  they  did  not  clash  with  Board  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  56155-7.  56159-63,  56207  10.  De- 
partment should  develop  the  work  on  existing  lines, 
but  more  thoroughly  than  was  possible  with  present 
funds  and  staff,  56161,  56164-8.— If  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  were  to  purchase  and  improve  land  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  work  in  alliance 
with  Agricultural  Department  and  have  a large  say 
in  Department’s  schemes,  56169-71. — The  Agricultural 
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work  administered  by  the  popularly  appointed. 
County  Committees  should  not  be  taken  from  the 
latter,  56244-5.— In  congested  areas  supplemental 
schemes  were  needed  beyond  those  the  committees 
could  finance,  56246,  56251.— For  these  the  body  deal- 
ing with  congestion  really  found  the  money,  and  it 
should  have  a big  voice  in  them,  56247-8.  A voice  in 
arranging  these  schemes  might  be  given  to  Congested 
Districts  Board,  and  to  the  County  Committee  also, 
and  through  the  latter  to  the  Department,  56249-50. 
—It  would  be  a good  thing  if  agricultural  training 
began  in  National  schools,  56281. 

Agricultural  Training  for  Priests. 

In  Belgium  priests  took  a two  years'  course  at  an 
agricultural  college,  and  the  success  of  agriculture  in 
Belgium  was  said  to  be  greatly  due  to  them,  56154.— 

In  many  remote  districts  of  Ireland  the  people  had  no- 
one  but  the  priests  of  whom  they  could  ask  advice, 
and  if  the  priests  had  a couple  of  years’  training  in 
agricultural  science  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
their  parishioners,  56302-8. 

Woollen  Industry  for  Tu\ah. 

Collateral  industries  should  be  started ; a gentle- 
man of  distinguished  business  capacity  had  inquired 
into  the  subject  and  informed  witness  thatawoollen 
factory  could  be  made  a success  in  Tuani,  56154  56240. 
—Similar  industries  flourished  m Galway  and  Athlone, 
where  there  were  no  greater  facilities  than  in  Tnam. 
56184  56186.— The  division  of  grazing  lands  miglifc 

tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  sheep,  but  there 
would  still  be  enough  to  supply  a factory,  56i84-7 
There  were  plenty  of  girls  in  Tuam  to  work  in  the 
factory,  56241.— The  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
against  Government  aid  for  the  factory,  and 
believed  that  it  could  be  made  to  pay  as  an  entirely 
private  concern,  56187,  56242-3. 

Irish  Language. 

s The  migration  of  people  for  the  relief  of  congestion. 

'I  would  result  in  the  spread  of  the  Irish  language, 
f 56280. 
li 

d EAGLETON,  Rev.  MARK. 
l-  See  pp.  139-4. 

d Experience  of  Witness. 

"e  Witness  had  a practical  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
d and  had  set  ail  example  to  his  parishioners  ; by  dram- 
ing  he  had  produced  good  crops  on  what  had  been 
d very  cold  land,  56333.— He  had  had  a great  Aealofex- 
ie  perience  of  small  holders  during  thirty  years,  56334. 

n Debts  to  Shops. 

1 Some  holders  in  congested  areas  generally  Hera 
- sreatlv  in  debt  to  shops,  but  perhaps  less  than  for- 
» merly’i  for  goods  lent  for  a long  trm»  »hoptop»R 
:d  charged  more  interest  than  the  bank  but  ltdld"™ 

* sfe  fas  “ t~ 

o. 

trv  and  living  on  the  substantial  foods  formerly  in 
S instead  of  on  bad  doer  bad  tea.  etc.,  wonld  mill 
as  gate  the  credit  system,  56337. 
le 

rd  Food  of  Tenants. 

it  ■ The  present  habit  was  to  drink  much  tea  and  little 
its  milk,  56338,  56W5.— Tormetly  oatmeal,  and 
ke  gruel  were  much  in  use  and  tea  not  at  all, 

•e-  —Formerly  people  ate  potatoes  and  Sre"  and 
ri-  their  own  com,  and  ate  their  own  bread,  56344, 
k,  56346.— Wheat  was  not  grown  so  much  uQw  as  for 
ny  „erly  as  the  class  of  land  the  people  now  dealt  wift 
l wS  not  capable  of  producing  a wheat  crop,  56347-8. 

nt  OoSPRSTRD  Dtstricts  Boarp  amp  Estatrs  Commis- 

is_  SIONERS. 

Ice  Witness  had  not  had  much  to  do  with  Congested 
l“-  Districts  Board;  the  Belclare  division  was  the  only 
3 Ss«  »r»  it  his  parish,  and  all  the  Board  had 
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done  for  him  was  to  migrate  five  or  six  parishioners 
to  a neighbouring  parish  ; these  men  were  unwilling 
to  go  but  were  persuaded  by  witness  and  his  co- 
operator,  56349,  56363.— This  would  be  the  attitude 
of  priests  generally,  56350. — The  migrants  were  suc- 
ceeding well,  56351. — Their  holdings  had  been  arranged 
for  by  Board,  56351. — Witness  thought  they  made  no 
complaints  of  the  annuities,  56353.— Witness  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  oT  Estates  Commissioners'  work  ; 
they  had  done  wonders  in  his  parish  ; the  first  estate 
purchased  in  Ireland  under  the  Act  of  1903  was  the 
Bodkin  Estate  of  Abokill,  in  witness’  parish  (not  the 
Bodkin  Estate  of  Kilclooney),  56353. — Most  of  wit- 
ness’s parishioners  were  now  annuitants,  56354. — The 
result  of  tenants  becoming  owners  was  increased  in- 
dustry enterprise  and  improvement,  56355. 

Industries  stimulated  bx  Estates  Commissioners. 

Extraordinary  industry  had  been  shown  on  the 
Smith  Estate  in  witness’s  parish  which  Estates  Com- 
missioners bought  on  satisfactory  terms  ; it  comprised 
1.700  acres,  1,200  of  them  rich  grass  lands,  farmed 
by  the  landlords ; land  was  given  to  all  the  tenants 
with  uneconomic  holdings  and  to  sons  of  tenants  on 
neighbouring  estates,  where  the  people  were  very  poor, 
and  to  tenants  from  other  parishes;  roads  were  made 
and  loans  given  to  tenants;  walls  and  fences  were 
quickly  raised  ; people  from  neighbouring  estates  who 
received  land  earned  2s.  to  4s.  bd.  per  day  with  their 
carts  as  well  as  working  on  their  own  farms  morning 
and  evening,  56356-7,  56358. — Estates  Commissioners 
were  worthy  of  all  praise,  56357a,  56362. — In  some 
instances  they  made  grants  of  £30  to  £50  for  improve- 
ments on  new  holdings,  56358. — Their  policy  was  to 
stimulate  the  people  themselves  to  carry  out  improve- 
ments by  giving  them  small  assistance  and  in  every 
case  the  people  responded,  56359-61. 

Sales  under  Ashbourne  Act. 

Sales  effected  under  Ashbourne  Act  in  various 
places  where  witness  had  been  averaged  13  to  18 
years’  purchase;  on  Bodkin  Estate  the  first  term 
rental  was  about  18  or  19  years'  purchase,  and  on 
Smith  Estate,  where  there  was  an  exceptionally  good 
landlord,  20  years’ ; on  other  estates,  even  in  witness’s 
parish,  landlords  expected  too  much,  and  compulsion 
should  be  applied,  56364. — In  sales  under  Ashbourne 
Act  landlords  were  paid  in  stock,  not  in  cash,  so 
that  comparison  with  sales  on  another  basis  was  diffi- 
cult, 56365-9. 

Net  Rent  and  Compulsory  Sales. 

The  net  rent  was  really  too  much  for  landlords 
to  expect,  because  grass  lands  were  depreciating  ; rent 
of  one  farm  in  witness’s  parish  had  fallen  in  twenty- 
five  years  from  £800  to  £400 ; on  other  property  land 
was  let  at  £1  10s.  per  acre,  which  twenty  years  before 
fetched  £2  15s,  per  acre ; another  rent  had  fallen  in 
thirty  years  from  £150  to  £45,  56369. 


CURRAN,  Rev.  JAMES. 

See  pp.  140-1. 

Change  in  ScHEnuLiNG  Regulations  Needed. 

All  congested  districts  in  Connaught  should  be 
scheduled  where  the  valuation  of  tenants  demanded 
it  irrespective  of  the  valuation  of  grazing  farms  and 
demesnes,  56370,  56388.— In  Abbey  Parish  there  were 
300  families  of  £5  valuation  and  under,  and  100 
families  at  about  £8  valuation,  and  50  families  over 
£10  valuation;  the  parish  contained  12,000  acres  of 
grass  land;  Congested  Districts  Board  had  bought 
the  Cooloo  and  Tighe  Estates,  and  done  good  work 
distributing  lands  and  enlai-ging  all  holdings  on  the 
estate  except  one  of  thirty  acres;  but  two  small 
estates  near  contained  holdings  whose  average  valua- 
tion was  £2,  but  which  had  not  been  scheduled;  the 
village  of  Feagli  contained  fifty-two  houses,  where 
all  the  families  but  one  were  under  £5,  while  west  of 
them  was  a farm  of  700  acres,  farmed  by  a man  who 
lived  on  the  produce  of  Leinster,  and  east  of  them 
Avas  1,100  acres  of  grazing;  of  the  nine  townlands  in 
the  .electoral  division  of  Abbey  East  seven  had  no 
population,  and  the  other  two  were  crowded,  but 
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Avere  not  scheduled  because  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
4,000  acires  of  grazing  land,  though  forty-six  of  the 
tenants  had  less  than  £5  A'aluation,  and  only  one  as- 
much  as  £10,  56370-1. — Two  landlords  had  expressed 
their  Avillingness  to  sell  to  Board,  but  one  had  died 
and  his  successor  was  in  an  asylum,  56372-3. — Both 
Board  and  Estates  Commissioners  had  been  ap- 
proached regarding  purchase  of  the  12,000  acres  of 
grazing  land,  56373.— Local  industries  had  been  es- 
tablished in  Abbey,  though  both  Congested  Districts 
Board  and  Department  of  Agriculture  had  refused 
help,  saying  they  had  no  money,  56373,  56382. 
56386-91. 

Factories  Established  in  Abbey. 

There  was  a small  woollen  factory  not  in  a con- 
gested area,  56374-5. — At  a timber  factory  or  saAv- 
mills,  started  early  in  1907,  egg-boxes,  gates,  carts, 
fences,  and  palings  for  cattle  were  made,  56375. — - 
There  was  plenty  of  timber;  Congested  Districts- 
Board  sold  timber  on  Cooloo  Estate,  the  transport  of 
which  to  Galway  cost  12s.  6 d.  per  ton,  and  the  return 
transport  would  be  the  same ; the  factory  would  bo 
easily  worked  if  the  timber  could  be  obtained  locally,. 
56376,  56379,  56381. — There  were  plenty  of  woods  in 
the  district  in  the  hands  of  landlords,  56377-8.— Land- 
lords cut  down  ail  timber  when  they  intended  to  sell 
their  estates  ; rye  grass  now  grew  where  there  were 
once  plantations;  clay  was  puit  over  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  Avhich  were  then  burned,  56393-4.— The  saw- 
mills were  worked  by  steam,  and  doing  well,  56382-3. 
—A  com  factory  to  grind  oats  had  been  established 
right  years,  and  was  doing  splendidly ; another  was- 
being  started.  56383-5. — These  industries  had  been 
established  about  six  miles  south  of  Tuam,  56392.— 
Some  landlords  were  applying  to  both  Estates  Com- 
missioners and  Congested  Districts  Board  to  buy  their 
lands;  both  bodies  should  send  inspectors,  and  where 
there  were  facilities  for  local  industries  Board  should- 
take  them  up;  Estates  Commissioners  should  attend 
to  land  purchase;  Agricultural  Department’s  teach- 
ing should  also  have  regard  to  local  conditions;  it 
was  useless  to  teach  dairying  wheire  sanitary  con- 
ditions were  very  bad;  in  such  conditions  Board 
might  gave  loans  for  improvements,  56391.— There 

was  no  Parish  Committee  established  in  Abbey, 
though  one  had  been  formed  to  get  a grant  from  De- 
partment ; witness's  remarks  regarding  Abb?y  applied 
to  other  poor  districts  all  over  the  union,  56391a. 


STUART,  Mr.  W.  H. 

See  pp.  141-2. 

Position  of  Witness. 

Witness  was  Estates  Commissioners’  Chief  Land 
Inspector  for  Connaught,  56405-7. 

Corrections  of  Statements  Regarding  Estates 
Commissioners. 

Evidence  given  to  present  Commission  concerning 
Comyn’s  Estate  Avas  incorrect;  .the  facts  were  that 
prior  to  the  Act  of  1903  .that  estate  Avas  offered  to- 
Land  Commission,  who  refused  to  buy  it;  after  the 
Act  of  1903  Avas  passed  Estates  Commissioners  were 
asked  to  inspect  the  estate  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  tenants  giving  eighteen  years’  purchase;  witness 
made  a preliminary  inspection;  and  found  the  estate 
so  bad  that  at  his  request  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves went  to  look  at  it;  witness  saw  most  of  the 
tenants,  many  of  whom  said  they  never  offered 
eighteen  years’  purchase,  while  others  stated  they 
had  been  coerced  into  doing  so;  Estates  Commis- 
sioners refused  to  make  an  offer  for  the  estate,  56395- 
Witness  thought  the  tenants  did  not  know  what 
zones  were;  it  was  necessary  to  employ  an  inter- 
preter to  speak  to  them,  56398-400.— Untrue  state- 
ments had  been  made  almost  everywhere  where  this 
Commission  had  taken  evidence,  56400,  56403.— At 
Castlebar  a witness  stated  that  on  Clanmorris  Estate 
the  Estates  Commissioners  had  not  expended  a shil- 
ling on  improvements;  Estates  Commissioners  had. 
so  fair  laad  out  £2,713,  of  which  £2,705  were  a free 
grant,  56400. — There  Avas  no  considerable  congestion 
on  Clanmorris  Estate;  it  was  on  what  was  called 
the  plains  of  Mayo,  56419-20. — An  official  of  Congested 
Districts  Board  (Mr.  Doran)  had  stated  that  Estates 
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Commissioner's  never  re-arranged  holdings  nor  striped 
land  nor  migrated  tenants,  and  that  they  sold  bogs 
without  striping  them;  this  statement  was  entirely 
wrong,  and  witness  had  himself  subsequently  given 
the  facts  in  his  evidence,  56400-3. 

Grants  or  Land  to  Sons  or  Tenants. 

Estates  Commissioners  could  give  holdings  to  sons 
of  tenants  on  their  estates  but  not  to  sons  of  tenants 
on  adjoining  estates,  56408-10. — There  was  consider- 
able demand  for  holdings  for  sons  of  tenants,  56411. 
— It  was  not  advisable  to  give  land  to  all  tenants’ 
sons  applying,  but  in  some  cases  by  making  such 
grants  it  was  rendered  easier  for  migrants  to  come 
in,  56412. — Heads  of  families  should  however  be 
given  the  priority,  and  where  there  was  local  objec- 
tion to  migrants  it  was  better  to  have  police  to  en- 
force the  arrangements  regarding  these  migrants 
rather  than  give  a lot  of  land  away  to  sons  of 
tenants,  56413-7. — Police  had  been  thus  used  in 
County  Galway,  where  the  people  had  since  admitted 
that  the  Estates  Commissioners  were  in  the  right, 
56417-8. 


CALLANAN,  Rev.  J.  P. 

See  pp.  143-52. 

Objections  to  Board’s  Proceedings  in  East 
Galway. 

Witness  was  Parish  Priest  of  united  parishes  of 
Killimoee  and  Tierenascragh,  about  ten  miles  from 
Loughrea  and  five  from  the  Shannon,  neaT  Portumna, 
and  between  the  Clanricarde  and  Pollock  Estates, 
56421-2,  56607. — He  had  been  Parish  Priest  there 
eight  years,  56423,  56583.— Statements  regarding 
these  parishes  applied  in  great  measure  to  most  other 
estates  in  East  Galway;  all  had  rich  grazing  lands 
side  by  side  with  uneconomic  holdings,  and  on  all 
there  were  sensible  practical  farmers  fighting  their 
way  against  grasping  landlords  and  greedy  graziers; 
witness  had  had  some  experience  of  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  and  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  of 
Agricultural  Department ; Congested  Districts  Board 
had  done  excellent  work  elsewhere,  hut  in  this  locality 
had  failed,  and  there  was  a strong  opinion  against 
them,  56423,  56500-1. — Congested  Districts  Board 
paid  too  much  for  land,  and  so  had  to  set  annuities 
ruinous  alike  to  individuals  and  ratepayers,  and  they 
also  held  monster  grazing  tracts  for  years  without 
dividing  them  ; Congested  Districts  Board’s  Report  for 
1906  showed  they  gave  £22,945,  or  thirty -five  and  a 
half  years’  purchase,  for  land  valued  at  £646,  while 
on  adjoining  land  Estates  Commissioners,  about  the 
same  time,  purchased  a valuable  farm  for  twenty-six 
and  a half  years’  purchase;  Estates  Commissioners 
had  settled  tenants  on  their  farm,  but  after  four 
years  there  was  no  sign  of  Board’s  dividing  the 
Kenny  Estate;  in  the  same  report  Board  set  down 
£5,714  for  “improvements  and  other  expenses,” 
though  to  witness’s  knowledge  not  more  than  £10  had 
been  spent  on  improvements,  and  though  they  farmed 
most  of  the  land  themselves,  setting  con-acre  at  a 
high  price  and  taking  in  graziers  at  a higher  price 
than  was  charged  across  the  Toad  their  receipts  were 
only  £5,163,  or  £600  loss;  if  Board  thus  incurred  loss 
how  could  a family  support  itself  and  pay  its  out- 
goings?; only  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose  would 
be  likely  to  take  this  land  at  thirty-five  years’  pur- 
chase of  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  they  would  pro- 
bably not  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements,  so  that 
the  ratepayers  would  have  to  bear  the  loss,  56424, 
56505,  56514-6,  56528-9,  56531-8. — This  was  Dr. 
Kenny’s  Estate,  56530. — About  four  years  ago  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  bought  the  Blake  Estate  at 
Benmore  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants,  and  at  three 
years’  purchase  over  that  offered  by  tenants ; it  had 
only  recently  been  divided  after  local  agitation; 
Estates  Commissioners  bought  the  O’Farrell  Estate  at 
Doon,  divided  it,  and  built-  houses  on  it  in  the  space 
of  nine  months;  work  done  on  O’Farrell  Estate  was 
superior  to  that  done  on  Blake  Estate;  Congested 
Districts  Board  had  charged  Pat  Wade  £23  for  a 
holding  containing  only  three  or  four  acres  fit  for 
tillage;  Board  promised  to  open  main  drains  and 
make  a bog  road,  but  abandoned  the  works,  so  that 
the  lands  became  water-logged;  some  of  the  Benmore 
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annuitants  would  have  to  pay  35s.  to  40s.  an  acre, 
including  annuity,  rates,  etc.,  a figure  for  which  no 
land  in  that  locality  could  pay  whilst  enabling  the 
tenant  to  live  decently,  56424,  56539.— On.  Benmore 
Estate  there  had  been  difficulty  regarding  introduc- 
tion of  migrants  from  Mayo  before  local  wants  were 
satisfied,  and  witness  believed  this  was  why  no  other 
land  in  that  locality  had  been  divided  by  Board, 
56555-7.— If  local  wants  were  first  attended  to  mi- 
grants would  be  welcomed,  56557. — On  estates  where 
there  had  been  no  trouble  land  was  still  undivided, 
56558— Board  explained  delay  in  distributing  land 
by  saying  they  had  to  wait  till  lands  were  vested  in 
them,  but  Estates  Commissioners  bought  land,  and 
in  a couple  of  months  had  houses  built  and  tenants 
settled  before  the  land  was  vested  in  Commissioners ; 
this  was  puzzling  to  laymen,  and  the  priests  found 
it  difficult  to  restrain  the  people  from  driving,  56592- 
7.— At  Slateford  Board  had  acquired  land  about  four 
vears  ago  and  built  houses  two  years  ago,  but  the 
annuities  were  so  high  that  the  houses  were  still 
vacant  and  the  land  let  to  graziers ; in  view  of  the 
high  annuities  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
amalgamation  of  holdings  or  a Jewish  type  of  land- 
lords would  be  introduced,  56424. — Witness  would  be 
slow  to  think  Board  had  to  pay  especially  high  places 
in  East  Galway,  56502.— He  would  be  interested  to 
learn  that,  excluding  prices  in.  that  neighbourhood, 
Board  had  bought  cheaper  than  Estates  Commis- 
sioners all  over  the  country,  56503. — He  believed  that 
if  there  had  been  no  Estates  Commissioners  Board 
could  have  bought  as  cheaply  in  this  district  as  else- 
where, 56504.— Witness  thought  the  dearest  price 
paid  by  Estates  Commissioners  for  land  in  Clonfert 
was  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years’  purchase,  and 
thought  ’that-  was  too  much,  55506-7. — Under  present 
circumstances  the  chances  of  the  market  ha.d  some- 
thing to  do  with  price,  56508. — Estates  Commissioners 
had  bought  a great  deal  of  land  in  Galway,  and  the 
price  had  risen ; this  was  tile  objection  to  having  two 
bodies  working  side  by  side,  56509-10,  56526. — With 
compulsory  powers  Board  could  buy  land  cheaper, 
even  -if  Estates  Commissioners  continued  their  work, 
56512-3. — Witness  had  not  been  aware  that  Congested 
Districts  Board  were  not  limited  as  to  the  amount  of 
loss  they  could  incur  on  a particular  estate,  and  had 
supposed  that  if  Board  laid  out  a large  amount  on 
an  estate  they  must  charge  a proportionately  high 
annuity,  56515-7. — If  Board  had  been  forced  to  buy 
the  Benmore  Estate  at  a high  figure  because  the  owner 
made  this  a condition  of  selling  a very  congested 
estate  he  possessed  in  Mayo  the  Board  should  use  its- 
power  to  lower  the  annuities  on  the  poor  people, 
56518-9. — A pound  or  two  added  to  the  annuity  made 
a great  difference  to  small  holders.  56520. — Instalments 
should  not  be  weighed  down  with  heavy  charges  for 
houses,  56524-5,  56539. — -Board  built  houses  for  ten- 
ants aud  employed  men  at  2s.  and  2s.  6 d.  a day ; in 
one  instance  a boy  received  2s.  a day  for  driving  a, 
horse  and  cart  belonging  to  Board ; a farmer  would 
not  have  given  him  so  much ; when  possible  tenants 
should  be  brought  to  the  land  and  should  help  to 
h’)ild  their  own  housc-s  to  save  expense,  56539,  56570, 
55580-1. — Under  such  an  arrangement  tenants  took 
greater  interest  in  the  houses  and  employed  their  own 
labour,  and  .acted  as  a kind  of  clerk  of  the  works; 
the  cost  of  the  house  would  thus  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  and  the  building  of  it  would  be  a lesson  in. 
industry  to  the  occupier,  56571-2. — Some  houses  in 
witness’s  parish  had  been  built  thus  more  cheaply 
than  by  a builder,  56574. — Tenants  were  more  likely 
to  be  satisfied  with  houses  built  by  themselves,  56575- 
6.— In  some  cases  Congested  Districts  Board  had 
built  houses  for  sons  of  tenants;  it  had  been  com- 
plained that  they  refused  to  build  one  for  Wade, 
56577-8. — Witness  himself  did  not  believe  they  had: 
refused  to  build  a house  for  Wade  out  of  vindictive- 
ness and  because  he  was  secretary  of  the  United  Irish- 
League,  though  that  had  been  suggested ; he  thought- 
Board  might,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  have  settled- 
Wade’s  case  when  they  settled  others,  56598-603. — 
Mr.  Doran  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  amount: 
paid  to  engineers  and  surveyors,  etc.,  was  charged 
by  Congested  Districts  Board  to  the  cost  of  each 
estate,  56461,  56531,  56540,  56542-3,  56545.—' Witness 
had  thought  these  expenses  would  come  from  some 
other  fund,  56541. — He  wa6  glad  to  hear,  that  these 
charges  were  placed  against  an  estate  merely  to  show 
its  cost,  and  were  not  necessarily  all  taken  out  of 
the  annuities,  56544. — In  one  instance  where  Board 
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divided  holdings  there  were  237  holdings  with  scarcely 
two  or  three  acres  of  tillage  each  and  forty  or  fifty 
acres  of  ot’>er  land ; four  men  bought  land  that  only 
strong  cattle  and  nothing  else  could  make  a living 
out  of,  56604-5. 

Dagger  of  Mortgaging  Holdings. 

In  one  or  two  cases  witness  had  written  to  Estates 
Commissioners  to  restrain  a tenant  from  getting  a 
loan  through  a mdrtgage;  the  lender  was  an  auc- 
tioneer in  Ballinasloe,  who  was  advancing  money  to 
tenants  in  witness's  parish  with  the  object  cf  acquir- 
ing their  freeholds,  56425-9,  56437.— The  auctioneer 
got  the  country  people  into  his  books  in  various  wavs, 
56427,  56437. — People  raised  money  on  their  hold- 
ings while  they  were  still  paying  annuities  to  Govern- 
ment; witness  did  not  know  if  this  was  legal,  56425, 
56430,  56432,  56437. — Witness  believed  the  money 
was  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  holding,  56431. — 
Witness  knew  of  no  ease  in  which  the  lender  had 
actually  foreclosed  on  a holding,  but  the  Ballinasloe 
auctioneer  had  got  possession  of  farmers’  holdings 
seven  miles  from  Loughrea,  and  had  cattle  grazing 
on  them,  56433,  56435. — The  farmers  were  still  there 
acting  as  the  money-lender’s  caretakers,  56436-7. — 
Land  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  could  be  shown 
to  be  deserving  of  it,  and  when  a tenant  could  not  meet 
his  liabilities  his  holding  should  be  sold,  and  he 
should  give  place  to  a proper  tenant,  instead  of  bor- 
rowing money,  and  giving  the  lender  a chance  to 
become  landlord  of  the  whole  countryside,  56438-41. 
— A tenant’s  power  of  mortgage  should  be  limited  to 
a sum  barely  sufficient  to  start  the  farm,  56442-52, 
56454,  56460. — Ho  should  be  allowed  to  mortgage  to 
that  extent  because  he  had  no  other  means  of  raising 
money,  56450-1. — If  Board  of  Works  could  advance 
money  at  low  interest,  to  be  added  to  the  an- 
nuity and  not  changed  on  the  farm,  tenants  would 
still  probably  go  to  the  money-lender,  if  possible  in 
order  to  avoid  the  formalities  required  in  borrowing 
from  Board  of  Works,  56453. — Borrowing  from  Board 
of  Works  on  tenant’s  personal  security  would  be  an 
advantage,  because  it  would  leave  the  holding  intact, 
56455. — Something  like  an  agricultural  bank  would 
be  a good  thing,  56456-7. — Applicants  for  grass  land 
should  not  receive  land  unless  they  had  some  capital 
to  give  them  a chance  of  success  in  cultivating  it, 
56627. — The  capital  might  be  provided  by  Congested 
Districts  Board,  but  this  should  be  done  only  in  the 
case  of  congests,  not  in  cases  of  sons  of  tenants, 
56628-9. — If  Estates  Commissioners  had  public 
money  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose  it  might  be 
useful ; if  men  received  money  to  increase  their  stock 
the  security  would  be  strengthened,  but  witness  did 
not  say  Estates  Commissioners  should  do  this  for 
sons  of  tenants,  56630-2. 

Overlapping  of  Estates  Commissioners  with  Con- 
gested Districts  Board — Effect  on  Price  of 
Land. 

It  was  extraordinary  that  two  rival  Boards  should 
be  buying  up  land;  'tire  system  was  to  the  landlords’ 
gain,  and  this  was  why  landlords  and  agents  were 
so  generally  in  favour  of  Congested  Districts  Board; 
the  future  of  Ireland  depended  on  securing  land  at 
its  fair  value  and  on  its  proper  distribution  among 
. deserving  people;  Congested  Districts  Board  should 
go  in  for  large  tracts  at  reasonable  prices,  and  migrate 
colonies  rather  than,  isolated  families,  but  there 
should  be  only  one  body  purchasing;  Board  should 
look  after  the  very  congested  areas  of  the  West, 
where  some  spoon-feeding  was  needed,  and  Estates 
Commissioners  could  allocate  the  lands  they  required 
without  interfering  with  their  present  excellent 
work;  or  Board  should  be  confined  to  those  poor  dis- 
tricts, and  when  they  wanted  untenanted  land  for 
migrants  should  apply  to  Estates  Commissioners  for 
it,  56461. — Witness  had  some  reason  to  think  that 
Congested  Districts  Board  and  Estates  Commissioners 
when  operating  in  the  same  distinct  were  really  com- 
peting bodies ; the  enormous  price  paid  for  the  Bally- 
donelan  Estate,  was  the  special  occasion  of  witness’s 
appearing  to  give  evidence  under  the  bishop’s  direc- 
tion; the  owner  of  tills  estate  evidently  would  not 
dispose  of  his  lands  unless  he  got  more  than  their 
value;  first  he  tried  to  divide  the  lands,  charging 
fines  to  tenants,  but  public  opinion  d feated  lum ; 
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then  he  approached  Estates  Commissioners,  and  fail- 
ing to  get  enough  money  from  them  went  to  Board, 
who  gave  him  thirty-five  years’  purchase,  56462-3. — • 

Landlords’  Net  Incomes. 

Landlords  had  no  right  to  their  net  incomes  at  3^  per 
cent,  security,  because  land  security  was  shaky, 
56464.— Witness  agreed  to  the  principle  of  securing 
a landlord  his  average  income  calculated  over  a num- 
ber of  preceding  years,  56465.— In  carrying  out  a 
great  State  policy  no  person  should  be  subjected  to 
loss;  the  interests  of  tlie  greater  number  should  be 
looked  to,  56466-7. — But  if  injuries  were  to  be  borne 
on  one  side  witness  saw  no  reason  why  the  sufferer 
should  be  the  State ; tire  State  should  give  a bonus  to 
meet  the  loss,  and  if  some  people  here  and  there  had 
suffered  the  State  had  done  fairly  well;  already  by, 
passing  the  Land  Laws  the  State  had  lowered  the 
landlords’  rents  30  to  35  per  cent.,  and  some  further 
injury  to  them  regarding  purchase  could)  not  be 
avoided,  56468,  56559-60. — The  landlord  was  not 

actually  injured  by  the  law;  the  reductions  in  his 
income  were  legitimate,  56479-80. — The  landlord  who 
had  an  occupation  interest  in  a holding  as  well  as 
that  of  ownerslrip  must  either  set  it  to  graziers  or 
farm  it  himself;  not  long  ago  there  were  many  well- 
to-do  graziers  in  county  Galway,  all  of  whom  had 
since  been  broken  down  through  farming;,  if  land- 
lords now  farmed  the  land  they  would  risk  severe 
loss,  and  letting  to  graziers  was  no  longer  very  profit- 
able ; thus  a landlord’s  occupation  interest  was  now 
of  little  value,  56561-2,  56565,  56569. — Annuities  for 
tenanted  land  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  those 
for  untenanted,  56563-4. — Untenanlted  land  should  be 
valued  independently  of  the  income  derived  from  it, 
which  was  no  standard  where  theire  were  competitive 
rents,  56566. — The  value  should  be  fixed  on  a basis 
somewhat  lower  than  fair  rents  under  the  yent-fixing 
Acts,  56568-8A. — During  the  eight  years  in  which  wit- 
ness had  known  East  Galway  the  rents  of  the  smaller 
grazing  tracts  had  b?en  kept  up  by  competition,  but 
he  thought  these  of  larger  grazing  tracts  had  gone 
down,  56582-5. — On  the  Ballydonelan  Estate  rents 
had  fallen  from  27s.  and  28s,  per  adre  to  £1  and 
less ; this  estate  was  distributed  to  tenants  at  25s. 
and  35s.  6 d.  per  acre,  56586.— If  the  grazing  lands 
were  divided  and  distributed  to  tenants  the  latter 
could  sell  their  interest  at  a considerable  number  of 
years’  purchase,  56587-9. — Their  interest  would  be 
rather  more  than  the  landlord’s,  and  it  would  be  fair 
to  charge  them  something  more  than  the  landlord’s 
interest  on  their  annuities,  56590-1. 

Claimants  to  Land  for  Distribution. 

The  distribution  of  land  should  not  be  limited  to 
deserving  people  occupying  uneconomic  holdings,  as 
others  who  had  no  holdings  were  perfectly  deserving, 
56470-1. — In  East  Galway  there  were  large  grazing 
tracts  with  uneconomic  holdings  on  their  borders,  and 
it  would  be  a great  hardship  if  whole  colonies  from 
a distance  were  settled  there  at  expense  of  local  con- 
gests, 56472. — Heads  of  families  on  uneconomic  hold- 
ings in  the  district  where  land  was  bought  for  the 
relief  of  congestion  had  the  first  claim  on  that  land, 
56473,  56497. — Heads  of  families  on  holdings  at  a 
distance  had  the  next  claim,  hut  in  introducing  them 
the  claims  of  the  sons  of  local  tenants  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  otherwise  the  migrants  would 
suffer  from  the  discontent  about  them,  56474-8, 
56486-90,  56547,  56615,  56619-22. — The  people  ^recog- 
nised that  Congested  Districts  Board  in  distributing 
land  had  first  to  deal  with  the  relief  of  congestion, 
56549-51. — The  general  opinion  was  that  Board 
bought  land  chiefly  for  outsiders,  and  consequently 
would  not  look  after  wants  of  local  people,  while  it 
was  known  that  where  Estates  Commissioners  bought 
land  the  local  people  would  be  looked  after  firet, 
56548,  56552. — They  knew  that  Estates  Commissioners 
had  power  to  give  land  to  sons  of  tenants,  and  they 
therefore  associated  Estates  Commissioners  rather 
than  Board  with  distribution  of  land  in  that  direc- 
tion, 56553-4. — Men  at  a distance  in  the  same  county 
should  not  necessarily  be  given  preference  over  men 
in  the  same  county;  the  essential  was  that  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  land  was  purchased  should 
be  relieved  before  migrants  were  introduced,  56610- 
4a. — If  there  was  no*  in  congested  counties  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  enough  land  to  end  congestion  the 
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purchase  by  Board  of  large  tracts  in  Westmeath  and 
Roscommon  and  the  migration  to  them  of  large 

colonies  would  be  batter  than  the  migration  of  a few  District 

families,  56616,  56461.— If  local  congests  were  first  Witness  was  a member  of  Loughrea 
relieved  migrants  would  be  welcomed  There  Council  and  also  of  the  County  Councd^  5^3' 

was  a great  deal  of  good  land  in  the  district  about  the  mrai  district  there  were  10,000  to  a2,000  acres 
Loughrea  56481. — In  Portumna  Union  there  were  ^tenanted  land ; Estates  Commissioners  had 
21,000  acres  of  nmienanted  land;  302  tenants  were  give  too  nmch  for  untenanted  land  56^-6.—lhe 
nider  £5  valuation,  323  under  £10,  and  421  under  ?and  lmnger  in  the  Wept  of  Mand.  had  oauecd 
£20 ; when  these  and  deserving  sons  of  tenants  were  le  to  take  too  little  heed  of  the  price  Uiey  gav  e 

supplied  there  would  still  be  a good  margin  of  land  for  farms,  and  the  result  would  probably  give  me 
left  for  migration  purposes.^^the^union  s population  Government  more -trouble  than  they  anticipated,  OOODD. 

Comfulsory  Purchase. 

If  Estates  Commissioners  were  to  acquire  the  graz- 


m "only  “9.054,  56482,  56609.— The  population  of 
Portumna  Union  in  1841  was  30,836;  the  Pollock  and 
Clanricarde  clearances  partly  accounted  for  the  de- 
dim,  and  many  of  the  evicted  tenants  S « 


...  6 . a Qiaonrirm  nn  tli a nfltpr.  56640. — 


cragh,  there  were  a 

of  about  S6  valuation,  and  some  u B>e' mitaiented  land  did  not 

Mr.  Wyndham’s  Promise  regarding  Uneconomic 
Holdings. 


in  the  hope  of  returning  when  Sistribution  was  made ; 
Congested  Districts  Board  had  no  business  in  this 
locality,  but  being  there  should  provide  for  local 
needs. 

Clanricarde,  Ashtown,  and  other  Estates. 
The  Clanricarde  sore  would  ba  healed  if  Estates 


Mr.  Wyndham  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  said 
he  would  plant  the  young  men  on  untenanted  land, 
leaving  the  old  men  on  the  uneconomic  holdings,  and 
when  these  old  holders  died  off  their  holdings  should 

— --  be  added  to  others  to  make  the  latter  economic;  this 

Commissioners  purchased  Clanricarde  and  Pollock  policy  had  not  baen  put  in  practice ; the  present  Chief 
Estates ; in  these  cases  and  in  those  of  Ashtown,  Cion-  Secretary  said  he  would  do  away  with  Lord  Clanri- 
brock,  Colonel  Nolan,  and  others,  compulsion  might  carde’s  type,  but  he  had  not  abolished  him  yet,  56649. 
be  necessary,  and  if  so  should  be  applied ; in  the  first 


week  of  September,  1907,  Lord  Ashtown  summoned 
all  his  tenants  to  his  hall-door  only  to  trifle  with 
them  and  threaten  them,  while  absolutely  refusing 
to  sell,  56607. 

Compulsory  Purchase. 


Unless  compulsory  powers  were  obtained  the  pre- 
sent Commission,  would  fail  of  its  object,  because 

most  landlords  would  refuse  to  sell  or  would  hold  MULLEN,  Mr.  JOHN, 

out  for  the  last  shilling;  as  ratepayers  were  inter-  „ 

ested  almost  directly  in  sales  there  should  be  no  *3ee  V-  1*3'5- 
private  bargains  between  landlords  and  tenants,  as 
the  latter,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  land,  would  make 
unfavourable  terms,  56609,  56623. — The  County 
Council  might  be  consulted  _ regarding  sales,  as  they 


Twelve  Electoral  Divisions  that  should  be 
Scheduled. 

Twelve  electoral  divisions  in  and  about  Loughrea 
should  he  scheduled  as  congested  ; it  was  to  the  tenants 
there  and  their  sons  and  nob  to  congests  from  Con- 
nemara that  the  land  should  be  given,  56650-5. 


Congestion  in  Portumna. 


Witness  was  a member  of  Portumna  Rural  District 
Council;  the  divisions  of  Abbeyville  and  Cloosli  and 


— 1> — — — - — --o- = - ’ c,„  ■ ; uie  vision  a ->ujo.jvuie  turn  tuuu 

were  in  a sense  responsible  for  bargains  made,  5oo24-  Diiumnon  should  be  scheduled  congested ; in  Abbey- 


6. — Estates  Commissioners  had  as  a rule  enlarged 
holdings,  but  they  divided  two  farms  of  200  acres 
each  among  existing  holdings,  and  in  two  cases  gave 
land  to  sons  of  tenants  whcse  families  got  no  increase 
of  land,  and  in  one  case  they  gave  land  to  an  evicted 
tenant,  56491. — This  was  on  Colonel  Bailey’s  Estate, 
where  the  land  was  needed  to  make  the  holdings  eco- 
nomic, 56492-3. — Witness  knew  of  instances  where 
tenants’  sons  received  holdings,  but  he  did  not  know 
whether 'it  was  from  Estates  Commissioners  or  Con- 
gested Districts  Board;  the  only  work  of  which  he 
had  definite  knowledge  was  that  on  the  Doon  Estate, 
where  Estates  Commissioners  migrated  men  from 
adjacent  villages  aiid  put  them  on  the  good  land  and 
amalgamated  the  vacant  holdings,  56494. 

Agricultural  Department. 

Agricultural  Department’s  operations  should  fol- 


ville  tliere  were  twenty-three  tenants  valued  under 
£5,  while  in  Cloosh  there  were  forty-five,  and  in 
Drumnon  thirty-five  tenants  valued  under  £5.,. 
56656-8. 

TAYLOR,  Mr.  FRANK  M.  SHAWE. 

See  pp.  153-8. 

Status  of  Witness. 

Witness  had  been  nominated  -by  Irish  Landowners’ 
Convention ; for  nearly  twenty  years  he  had  farmed 
all  classes  of  grazing  lands  in  County  Galway  for 
himself  and  others,  and  bad  bought  large  numbers  of 
stock  on  commission  in  West  of  Ireland  annually  for 
customers  .all  over  the  country ; he  was  a land  agent 
and  a tenant  farmer,  as  well  as  an  owner  -in  fee  who 
, - , , w.  „ , farmed  his  own  lands,  and  a tenant  of  lands  pur- 

low  not  precede  those  of  Congested  Districts  Board;  the  Ashbourne  Act;  an  annuity  was 

Department  s work  might  be  useful  and  even  essential  payable  on  the  latter,  56659. 
in  cases  of  migration,  especially  those  from  bad  to 

good  l.ad;  Department  had  been  viewed  with  Blue  L™,,  gnITEn  ^ UmroiTim  roE  Sub-division. 

iuciom  from  the  first,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the 

a±e  Vice-President  did  not  tend  to  remove  the  dis-  There  was  a great  deal  of  deep  and  heavy  land  in 
trust;  better  things  were  now  hoped  for,  56609.  County  Galway  valuable  for  grazing,  and  suitable 
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for  nothing  else ; if  it  were  sub-divided  and  tilled 
the  land  itself  would  be  ruined,  as  well  as  the  occu- 
pier ; in  parts  of  Counties  Galway  and  Clare  there 
was  much  rocky  Land  very  valuable  for  winterage 
grazing,  but  not  suitable  for  sub-division  or  tillage; 
there  was,  however,  plenty  of  dry  and  light  medium- 
class  land  in  the  West  of  Ireland  now  used  for  gnaz- 


such  condition  unless  the  entire  farming  system  of 
the  West  were  changed,  so  that  farmers  could  fatten 
all  the  stock  they  reared,  and  this  would  be  impos- 
sible, as  it  meant  putting  a great  deal  of  land  under 
cultivation  which  was  not  feasible,  owing  to  lack  of 
labour  and  of  capital  to  import  labour  ; moreover,  if 

- - - - 0-—  the  farmers  depended  wholly  on  the  shippers  trade 

mg,  which  would  be  equally  useful  if  tilled;  there  would  be  good  only  when  there  was  plenty  of  keep  in 

Was  alart  TT.l.Pi'nfTr  /vf  Vlan.+liovtr  land  neaJ  (.in  w IT  r.r.1  an/)  Cr.r.4-1  n n « A K 1 1 J 1 1 


was  also  plenty  of  heathery  land  used  for  grazing, 
and  not  valuable  for  that  puipose,  but  which 
would  be  the  better  for  tilling ; to  till  such  land  both 
skill  and  capital  were  needed ; plenty  of  such  land 
could  probably  be  acquired  without  compulsion  if  a 
fair  price  were  given,  56659,  56730-5,  56799-800. — 
Probably  most  of  the  land  in  Meath  would  be  unsuit- 
able for  tillage,  56801-2. 


Divided  Lands  Unprofit  ably  Treated. 

The  amount  of  Land  to  be  given  for  each  new  hold- 
ing must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
56659. — Returns  of  lands  sub -divider!  and  sold  should 
be  furnished  to  Estates  Commissioners,  and  should 
show  how  much  was  under  tillage  and  how  much 
under  meadow  (conacre  and  otherwise),  .and  how  much 
was  sub-let  for  grazing  purposes ; these  returns  would 
probably  show  the  new  holdings  were  not  being  profit- 
ably used,  56659. — It  was  not  profitable  to  have  much 
land  in  conacre  or  much  sublet ; the  lands  were  not 
being  artificially  manured,  .and  there  was  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  hay  in  the  country  for  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  market ; witness  had  been  effered  hay 
at  £1  a ton,  .a  price  which  could  not  pay  the  pro- 
ducer, 56783,  56788. — On  the  whole  the  transfer  of 
land  led  to  a fall  in  the  price  of  hay,  .as  more  hav 
was  saved,  56785.— .Witness  did  not  think  that  graz'- 
ing  land  had  been  allowed  to  depreciate  for  wartt  of 
manuring ; some  graziers  were  more  careful,  and  had 
the  thistles  and  ferns  cut,  and  the  landlord  probably 
manured  the  meadows,  56789.— There  had  been  no  sen- 
sible depreciation  in  grazing  land  in  the  ten  years 
"®fore  1907,  56790-1. — On  the  Branagh  farm,  which 
in  1906  was  divided' among  the  tenants,  some  of  the 
land  had  been  sub-let ; witness  thought  that  at  one 
time  a good  many  of  the  grazing  ranches  luad  been 
cultivated,  56794-5. — There  were  signs  of  till  ace  on 
many  of  t.hem,  56798. 


Migration  Question. 

The  question  whether  the  introduction  of  migrants 
from  a distance  was  acceptable  depended  on  the 
locality;  at  present  there  appeared  to  he  an  idea 
that  all  grass  lands  bought  were  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  whether  the  holdings 
were  economic  or  net;  generally  migrants  from  con- 
gested districts  would  not  have  sufficient  agricultural 
knowledge  to  work  their  new  holdings  properly,  and 
instruction  and  financial  aid, 
56659,  567o4-5,  56805.— Some  men  would  learn  some- 
thing about  the  working  of  a plough  in  two  or  three 
^sn7R°tlprS  WOUld  ^ supervision  twice  as  long, 
56807-8.—  Powers  should  be  retained  bv  a public  body 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  improvements 
made  on  the  land  at  the  public  expense,  56736. 


Cattle  Trade  and  Sub-division. 

Under  the  existing  system  small  farmers  kept  one 
or  more  cows  and  bred  and  reared  their  own  calves  ; 
dealers  also  brought  up  large  numbers  of  calves  and 
yearlmgs  from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  the  West 
f f£,S°ld  *]“  ,local  fairs  •a-nd  markets  to  smali 

£t™erSi a Wll° , the™  ‘i11  the.v  were  about  two 

£ old?  and  *hen  sold  them  to  local  graziers 
56659  56737.— 'Die  latter  sold  the  cattle  as  three- 
year-olds  to  Leinster  men  for  fattening,  or  to  the 
r wr  En€Iand  and  Scotland,  as 

Sn?n^  £rel^Jld  WaS/°-Jg?jd  enough  for  f at- 

lf  Y k^ds  were  divided  more  cattle  would 
be  bred  and  reared  hut  as  the  graziers  would  have 
disappeared,  the  shippers  ” would  be.  the  only  pur- 
chasers, and  these  exporters  would  only  buy  voun°- 
store  beasts  when  m first-class  condition ; not  one 
man  m a hundred  would  be  able  to  produce  beasts  in 


England  and  Scotland,  and  otherwise  would  collapse 
altogether;  when  it  collapsed  store  cattle  would  be 
saleable  in  Ireland  only  at  ruinous  prices,  and  the 
slump  in  prices  would  be  unprecedented  ; one  of  wit- 
ness’s employers  had  lost  five  grass  farms  since  the 
Act  of  1903,  and  witness  consequently  now  bought 
for  this  man  in  the  local  fairs  500  fewer 
store  cattle  per  annum  than  formerly ; while 
the  present,  occupiers  of  those  farms  bought 
very  few,  56659,  56660,  56676-82,  56687-8, 

56768-9. — If  cases  of  this  kind  multiplied  the 
value  of  store  cattle  must  depreciate,  .and  the 
cattle  trade  of  Ireland  become  greatly  disorganised, 
so  that  the  whole  country’s  prosperity 'would  decline, 
56659. — On  these  five  farms  much  of  the  land  was 
now  under  conacre,  meadow,  and  much  was  sub-let. 
56780. — The  land  now  carried  only  100  cattle  instead 
of  500  cattle,  as  well  as  some  sheep  ; some  of  it  was 
under  tillage ; it  carried  more  people  than  before, 
56781-2. — The  cattle  witness  bought  for  these  farms 
were  two-year-olds ; all  West  of  Ireland  farmers  with 
any  means  kept  cattle  till  they  were  two  years  old, 
as  they  then  had  the  best  market,  56662-5.— Witness 
sold  to  Leinster  men  or  shippers,  56666. — The  people 
among  whom  the  five  farms  were  divided  could  not 
buy  so  many  cattle  as  witness  had  bought ; one  of 
these  men  with  twenty  or  thirty  acres  would  have  his 
own  stock  of  cows  with  calves  and  a mare  with  a foal, 
as  well  ,as  some  sheep,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to 
support  much  more;  if  he  bought  .anything  it  would 
be  yearlings,  56661,  56667-70,  56709,  56711.— If  these 
men  were  to  supply  the  place  of  the  graziers  they 
would  have  to  keep  the  stock  till  they  were  three  years 
of  sellin«  two-year-olds  as  at  present. 
56670-1.  —Moreover,  there  was  no  sale  for  three-year- 
old  cattle  at  local  fairs  in  small  lots,  56672-3,  56712. 
—If  cattle  were  fattened  in  Connemara  no  one  would 
buy  them  if  there  were  not  local  graziers,  56761-2— 
Buyers  would  not  come  from  Dublin  because  there 
was  plenty  of  good  beef  there,  56763.— Selling  two- 
year-olds  was  more  profitable  to  small  farmers  than 
selling  three-year-olds,  56674,  56708,  56713.— These 

Ifivov  0meVha/1  no<;  tne  to  buy  two-year-olds, 

56707-8— There  was  £3  or  £4  difference  between  the 
price  of  a two-year-old  and  a three-year-old,  56710  — 
Ihese  remarks  referred  to  small  farmers  in  County 
Galway  56714.— Small  farmers  in  Clare  kept  their 
cattle  till  two  years  old  ; the  best  two-year-old  cattle 
in  Ireland  came  from  Clare,  56716-7— Sc  far  the 
price  of  store  cattle  had  not  gone  down,  but-  in  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  present  month*  there 
seemed  signs  of  its  decline,  56683-4— It  was 
bound  to  depreciate  if  shippers  became  the 
only  buyers,  56685,  56738— The  effect  of  the 

disappearance  of  graziers  would  be  not  so 
much  against  the  large  farmers  as  against  the 

Sf  kSr”^7j0  i»  order  to  lire,  to 

sell  their  cattle  as  two-vear-olds,  56739-40,  56777— 

~ "f  Climber  of  cattle  was  not  likely  to  diminish 
tHe  Syst€m>  56754— Leinster  men  only 
bought  young  store  cattle  at  one  period  of  the  year, 
the  P0llImg  trade  Leinster  men  bought 
March’  ,and  the  beginning  of  April 

the?  nSciaJdmerS  and  fr°m  ^,aziers;  ^e  cattle 
^ stores  in  forward  condi- 

and  kfll?L'neref  bwUgh£.10  Leinst«r  dishorned, 
and  after  being  fed  for  the  summer  they  were  sold  .in 

ooHd?11  t<uELgISil'  and  feeders,  56695— The 

wmild  ‘wo-Md-thalf  years  3d  in  Septem- 

of  the  grass  land  of  Meath  was  unsuited  'fofthe 
Pollying  trade,  and  only  fit  for  feeding  three -year-old 
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raised  over  ten  per  cent,  for  the  second  statutory 
term,  probably  because  witness  was  an  improving 
tenant ; witness  intended  to  practically  give  up  til- 
lage on  this  farm,  56659,  56742.— If  witness  Rad  net 
improved  his  farm,  but  let  it  go  back,  he  would  have 
cot  a reduction  in  rent,  567434.—' The  worse  the 
farmer  the  bigger  the  reduction  he  got,  56745  . 56749. 

In  basing  tile  price  of  land  upon  second  statutory 

term  rents  loss  was  incurred  by  the  owner  where  the 
tenant’s  neglect  had  reduced  the  value  of  the  land, 
56746. — Witness  was  allowed  for  Iris  improvements, 
and  made  the  best  case  be  could,  56747. — His  land- 
lord was  Mr.  Martin  Ward.  56743. — Third  term 
rents  would  probably  be  notably  under  second  term 
rents,  as  second  were  under  first,  56752. — 

■Consequently  landlords  would  do  well  to  get  rid  of 
their  land  as  quickly  as  possible,  56753. — Witness  had 
tried  stall-feeding,  but  it  did  not  pay  him,  56689-90. 
— Stall-feeding  on  a huge  scale  wculd  disorganise 
trade,  56701. — If  the  intermediate  lauds  were  divided 
the  tilling  them  would  be  impossible  on  a large  scale, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  56755-6, 
56787. — Men  with  thirty  acres  could  not  profitably 
stall-feed  their  cattle  in  view_  of  this  expense  of  til- 
ling and  the  expense  of  building  out-offices,  and  buy- 
ing corn  and  meal ; it  would  pay  better  to  try  and  get 
cut  the  cattle  at  two  years  old,  56700,  56759. — Wit- 
ness did  not  think  small  holdings  would  ever  be  able 
to  carry  cattle  till  they  were  fat,  56787. — It  was  pos- 
sible that  under  an  intensive  system  of  agriculture 
with  green  crops  produced  in  rotation  under  a system 
of  mixed  .agriculture  a farmer  might  rear  liis  own 
stock,  and  finish  and  f atten  them  ; but  before  this 
could  be  achieved  the  system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland 
would  have  to  be  changed,  56764-5. — In  some  oases, 
but  not  in  all,  it  might  be  well  to  change  the  system, 
56766.— If  the  first-class  land  was  left  untouched 
under  the  new  system  it  would  still  be  available  to 
take  up  young  stock,  56767. — In  the  first  years  of  the 
settlement  of  a man  by  the  Estates  Commissioners 
or  Congested  Districts  Board  he  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty, and  perhaps  could  not  till  the  first  year  as 
afterwards,  56770-1. — Even  with  an  intensive  system 
of  agriculture  the  farms  could  not  be  in  working 
order  for  at  least  two  years,  56772.— Witness  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Doran  that  more  cattle  could  be  fat- 
tened if  the  grass  lands  were  divided.  56773-5. — The 
division  of  grass  lands  would  probably  not  diminish 
emigration,  as  the  young  people  would  not  be  eoptent 
to  remain  and  work  on  the  farm  merely  for  their 
keep,  but  desired  to  work  for  themselves ; as  farming 
was  practically  the  only  industry  in  Ireland,  too 
many  people  were  engaged  in  it ; the  revival  of  de- 
clining industries  and  the  starting  of  new  ones  would 
do  more  good  than  indiscriminately  dividing  up  all 
the  grass  lands  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  56659. 


TENER,  Mr.  EDWARD  SHAW. 

See  pp.  158-60. 

The  Clanricarde  Estate. 

Mr.  Henry  Murphy,  a solicitor  of  Galway,  in  givin 
evidence  regarding  the  townland  of  CarrowbrowSe,  o 
the  Clanncarde  Estate,  stated  that  tenants  had  t 
pay  £1  per  annum  for  their  turf,  and  that  there  wa 
no  roadway  to  the  bog,  and  that  in  wet  weather  th 
t“rf  to  be  left  on  the  bank  for  a time;  he  als 
stated  that  m 1892  the  landlord  levied  a shilling  ta 
on  the  banks  for  a roadway  but  made  no  road  an 
continued  to  levy  the  tax ; as  a fact  only  one  mi' 
on  the  estate  was  charged  14s.  for  turf,  the  rest  bein 
charged  5s.  to  10s.  ; no  such  levy  as  a shilling  pe 
tenant  was  made,  and  there  was  a road  to  the  bo 
for  whose  maintenance  the  landlord  paid  a vearl 
sum,  568(W,  56814.— Witness  did  not  think  tenant 
contributed  anything  for  the  making  of  the  road 
it  was  made  before  he  was  agent ; he  had  been  main 
taming  it _ for  twenty  years  and  knew  of  no  payment 
■ ™ f de  f°r  it  by  tenants  since  he  was  agent,  56811-3.- 
1 he  turbary  was  in  Carrowbrowne  townland  but  no 
on  tenants’  holdings  ; the  turbary  was  never  free  i) 
witness  s time,  56815-7. — Holdings  on  Carrowban 
townland  were  rather  small ; tenants  were  allowed  t 
sell  the  surplus  turf  they  took,  and  by  this  mean 
they  made  from  £3  to  £7  a year  though  their  ren 


might  be  only  £7  to  £8,  56818-9. — Enlargement  of 
their  holdings  would  be  useful  but  could  not  be  done 
on  that  estate  as  there  was  no  land  untenanted  except 
the  Clanricarde  Estate  demesne  and  a small  home 
farm,  56320-5,  56829,  56876. — One-fifth  of  this  home 
farm  was  tilled  and  meadowed  yearly  in  conjunction 
with  the  residence,  and  the  other  four  parts  were 
temporarily  let,  56826. — The  owner  was  non-resi- 
dential,  56827. — There  was  not  enough  grass  land 
on  the  estate  to  enlarge  uneconomic  holdings ; there 
was  no  land  on  eleven  or  twelve  months’  system, 
56830,  56853-5. — The  tenancy  at  Tullahill  was  an 
eleven  months’  present  tenancy,  grazed  by  a Mr. 
Levinge  from  Athlone,  who  was'  non-residential ; he 
obtained  his  tenancy  about  ten  years  before  1907, 
56856-60. — This  farm  could  not  be  cultivated ; half 
of  it  was  excellent  grass  land  and  the  other  half 
was  needed  for  meadow  to  supply  the  first  half  in 
winter ; it  was  a very  small  farm  f witness  had  divided 
into  eight  portions  a larger  tract  of  land  near 
Loughrea,  56861. — Some  hundreds  of  tenant's,  includ- 
ing nearly  all  the  non-judicial  tenants,  held  from 
year  to  year,  56862-4,  56877. — These  tenancies  could 
not  be  determined  on  giving  compensation  as  the  lands 
were  tenanted  and  tenants  had  a right  to  go  to  the 
Land  Court,  56865,  56877. — "Witness  was  certain  that 
neither  Estates  Commissioners  nor  Congested  Districts 
Board  could  terminate  the  tenure  of  a future  tenant 
without  a sale,  56866-9. — Estates  Commissioners  or 
Congested  Districts  Board  having  purchased  an  estate 
could  determine  the  tenancies  of  future  tenants  by 
giving  them  six  months'  notice  and  a maximum  of 
three  or  four  years’  compensation  for  disturbance,  be- 
sides compensation  for  improvements  ; witness  did  not 
think  they  could  do  the  same  with  present  tenants, 
56869-9a. — No  landlord  could  terminate  a first  term 
rent,  but  Congested  Districts  Board  could  for  relief 
of  congestion,  56886-7. — If  a tenant  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  compensation  he  had  an  appeal  to  the  County 
Court,  56870. — In  1906,  on  a portion  of  the  estate, 
comprising  sixty-seven  tenants,  five  tenants  went  into 
the  Land  Court  and  their  rents  were  raised  by  the 
Sub-Commissioners  one-third  ; the  remaining  sixty-odd 
tenants  had  . not  gone  into  the  Land  Court  up  to 
September  in  1907,  when  four  or  five  appeared  before 
the  Commissioners  at  Portumna,  66878. — Two-thirds 
of  the  tenants,  namely,  about  800,  including  those 
in  the  towns,  had  judicial  rents,  and  the  rest 
seemed  not  to  desire  them,  though  an  occasional 
notice  was  served,  56879,  56888. — The  raising  of  rents 
by  the  Sub-Commissioners  was  not  common  on  ad- 
joining estates,  56881. — The  rents  in  question  wtra 
first  term  rents,  56882-3. — Some  men  had  applied  for 
second  term  rents ; the  last  who  did  so  had  his  first 
term  rent  confirmed,  56884-5. — In  many  cases  where 
judicial  rents  were  fixed  the  old  rents  were  confirmed  ; 
in  others  there  were  varying  reductions,  56889. — The 
average  reduction  did  not  exceed  121,-  per  cent ; wit- 
ness thought  this  was  not  the  case  on  most  'other 
estates,  56891. — There  was  no  principle  followed  in 
giving  reductions ; one  set  of  Land  Commissioners 
would  value  three  or  four  farms,  and  six  months 
later  another  set  valued  others  adjoining,  56889-90.— 
This  Clanricarde  Estate  was  the  lowest  rented  in  the 
county  ; tenants  had  many  privileges  as  to  turbary, 
etc.,  and  received  quantities  of  timber  for  their  farms 
and  roofs  of  houses  ; so  far  as  rent  and  occupation 
went  they  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  land- 
lord, 56838. 


Transfer  of  Migrants  from  Unsold  Estates. 

The  reason  why  it  was  difficulty  assist  small  men, 
unless  the  estate  on  which  they  lived  was  sold,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  ill-will  of  those  on  adjoining  estates 
and  their  unfriendliness  to  migrants,  56840. — The 
changing  of  men  off  an  estate  that  had  not  been  sold 
would  not  necessarily  result  in  the  farms  being  left 
derelict ; holders  of  two  small  farms  on  the  Clan- 
ricarde  Estate  had  been  recently  transferred  to  the 
Blake  Estate  at  Benmore ; the  rent  of  one  of  these 
migrants  was  £3  5s.,  and  an  adjoining  tenant  paid 
him  £70  for  the  tenant-right,  56841-2. — The  large 
price,  paid  for  the  tenant-right  showed  the  purchaser 
was  satisfied  with  his  own  rent,  56843. — It  would  be 
well  if  such  transactions  were  carried  out  on  a large 
scale,  56844. — This  case  showed  the  purchasing  of 
estates  was  not  necessary  to  effect  transfers,  56845-7. 


h 
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— Thera  were  some  portions  of  Clanricarde  Estate 
■which  it  was  intended  to  use  to  enlarge  holdings ; it 
was  not  intended  to  charge  fines  for  such  enlarge- 
ments, 56848-9. 


GOUGH,  The  VISCOUNT. 

See  pp.  160-2. 

Description  of  the  Procedure  adopted  by  Con- 
tinental Governments  in  striping  Agricul- 
tural Holdings. 

Re-integration  or  the  striping  of  land  had  lately 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Coburg  Gov- 
ernment ; finding  that  the  old  law  of  1863  had  be- 
come out  of  date  on  the  first  of  June  in  1907,  they 
passed  a new  law  ; the  disadvantages  of  disintegra- 
tion were — loss  of  space  along  each  boundary ; oppor- 
tunity for  law-suits  and  waste  of  time ; labour  and 
loss  of  time  for  men  and  animals  journeying  from  one 
pasture  to  another,  especially  in  bad  weather  and 
during  harvest ; carts  could  not  be  filled  properly 
going  from  one  harvest  to  another,  and  could  not 
be  properly  utilised ; paths  were  bad  ; manure  could 
not  be  freely  conveyed  to  inner  places  nor  produce 
drawn  out ; water  could  not  be  drained 
out ; at  Ralberingotten,  in  Nassau,  a parish 
had  been  divided  and  re-integrated,  so  that  each 
owner  had  exactly  the  same  land  he  had  before  while 
the  parish  had  gained  200  acres  in  paths  worth  £240 
per  annum,  representing,  at  4 per  cent,  interest,  a 
capital  of  £6,000  ; the  cost  of  re-integration  was  £1 
per  acre ; small  holders  were  usually  placed  near  the 
village,  alongside  one  another  as  far  as  possible ; re- 
integration resulted  in  a new  spirit  of  industry  which 
promoted  increased  prosperity ; if  re-integration  in 
Ireland  increased  prosperity  rates  and  taxes  would 
be  less,  and  there  would  be  less  outlay  ou  public 
administration  ; improved  morality  heightened  pros- 
perity ; in  effecting  re-integration  each  farm  was 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  four-cornered,  and  was  ac- 
cessible from  the  road;  in  Coburg  re-integration  was 
followed  by  improved  cultivation,  56892-4.— -It  was  diffi- 
cult to  use  farming  machinery  on  sub-divided  hold- 
ings ; Prussia  had  long  had  a technical  administra- 
tion, and  Coburg,  like  other  German  States,  had  in- 
vited Prussia  to  send  her  officials  to  arrange  restriping, 
Coburg  was  to  pay  Prussia  £2  10s.  for  the  work  per 
hectare  (about  2 5 acres)  ; under  the  new  Act  in 
Coburg  land  could  be  dealt  with  compulsorily  if  three 
conditions  prevailed,  namely,  if  one-third  of  the  par- 
ish was  owned  by  the  applicants  and  the  applicants 
paid  more  than  one-third  of  the  land  tax,  and  the 
Local  Government  approved,  56895-7. — The  ground 
was  valued  in  September  or  October,  when  the  harvest 
was  finished,  and  the  next  year’s  crop  not  yet  put 
in  ; the  ground  was  marked  all  over  with  little  sticks 
on  each  of  which  was  fixed  a papeT  stating  the  value 
■of  the  ground  ; the  capital  value  of  the  ground  was 
fixed  at  twenty-five  times-  the  value  of  what  it  had 
actually  produced  in  a year,  56897-8. — If  this  method 
were  impossible,  and  in  that  case  only  the  capital 
value  was  calculated  as  25  years’  purchase  of  the 
letting  value,  56899. — While  the  valuation  was  pro- 
ceeding no  trees  could  be  cut  except  by  permission  of 
the  officials,  and  work  was  suspended.  56899. — Twenty- 
five  times  the  valuation  of  the  parish  was  put  to- 
gether in  one  block ; the  object  of  the  valuation  was  to 
secure  to  each  individual  on  re-distribution  the  same 
amount  as  he  gave  up.  56900-1,  56910. — Witness  be- 
lieved about  4s.  6 d.  or  5s,  was  allowed  as  a great  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  56910. — The  system  did  not  pro- 
vide 'for  additions  to  uneconomic  holdings,  but  corres- 
ponded exactly  to  ; the  re-striping  of  holdings  from 
rundale,  only  it  was  done  with  more  detail,  56911-2. 
— A judicial  Holding  in  Ireland  could  be  striped  in 
cases  where  there  was  a landlord  when  three  or  four 
small  farmers  had  been  consulted  and  their  ap- 
'proval  obtained,  but  after  this  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners’ approval  had  to  be  got,  and  by  the  time  that 
was  done  one  or  other  of  the  small  farmers  would 
have  drawn  back,  56917.— The  Coburg  farmers  were 
free  to  dispose  of  their  interest",  and  the  Government 
'exercised  no  right  of  pre-emption  in  connection  with 
the -law  of  reintegration  of  holdings';  but  there  were 
other  Complicated-  laws  regarding  them,  56913-4. — All 
that  was  now  being  done  in-  Ireland  had  taken  place 
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in  Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ; in  1850  the  work  was  done  in  Saxony  with  laws 
similar  to  those  now  being  made  for  Ireland,  56916. 
— Very  old  game  laws  were  still  in  force  in  most  of 
Europe ; in  order  to  shoot  game  a man  must  have  a 
freehold  tenure  of  a certain  amount,  56920-4. — The- 
Local  Government  controlled  the  shooting  on  small 
holdings ; the  profits  of  many  licences  from  those  for 
shooting  to  those  for  keeping  nightingales  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  benefit  of  the  Poor  Law,  56925-7.— 
The  present  Royal  Commission  might  usefully  send 
an  expert  to  view  and  report  on  the  work  of  re- 
integration in  progress  in  Coburg,  56905. — The  Co- 
burg Government  had  the  right  to  bring  in  a little 
bit  of  land  from  an  adjoining  parish  where  the  geo- 
graphical features  made  it  desirable ; witness  used 
the  word  parish  to  translate  “ flur,”  which  was  some- 
thing between  a townland  and  a parish,  56906-7. — 
The  only  Act  dealing  with  the  question  of  re- 
integration in  Ireland  was  the  Act  of  1885,  which 
said  in  section  11  that  where  land  to  be  sold  under 
this  Act  is  sold  by  tenants  in  common  or  rundale  or 
intermixed  plots  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Land 
Commission,  upon  the  application  of  either  landlord 
or  tenant,  or  if  it  shall  seem  necessary  to  -the  said 
Land  Commission  to  make  orders  for  the  partition 
exchange  or  division  of  such  land,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  79th  and  92nd  sections,  inclusive,  of  the  Land 
Estates  Court  Act  shall  apply;  doubtless  at  the 
moment  of  speaking  in  September  of  1907  there  were 
many  cases  where  the  time  was  especially  favourable 
for  re-integration,  56907. — Re-integration  had  been 
found  of  enormous  benefit  in  Coburg,  and  Saxony, 
and  Prussia,  56909. — Witness  had  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  District  Councils  copies  of  a book  pub- 
lished by  Government  describing  the  system  of  which 
he  spoke,  56928. 

Documen is  put  in  by  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
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MOERAN,  Mr.  ARCHIBALD. 

■See  pp.  162-4. 

Experience  of  Witness. 

Witness  represented  Irish  Forestry  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a member  and  provincial  secretary  for 
Connaught ; he  was  member  of  the  Scottish  Arboricul- 
tural  Society  as  well  as  honorary  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry  ; he  had  studied  fores- 
try in  France  and  Germany,  etc.,  and  had  practised 
as  an  expert  in  Ireland  for  about  twelve  years  ; he 
had  a large  knowledge  of  the  centre  and  West  of 
Ireland,  and  had  been  employed  by ' Department  of 
Agriculture  in  making  a forestry  survey  ; forestry 
was  now  admitted  to  be  of  urgent  importance  to 
United  Kingdom  ; conditions  in  Ireland,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  area  under  care  of  Congested;  Districts 
Board,  afforded  a wider,  scope  and  -rendered  State 
action  a more  crying  need,  56929. 

Re-afforestation. 

More  of  the  witnesses  before  the  present  Commis- 
sion would  have  advocated  re-afforestation  had  they 
not  been  conscious  of  their  own  lack  of  expert  know- 
ledge ; all  forestry  operations  could  be  carried  on 
in  winter  and  would  provide  occupation  for  the 
numerous  migratory  labourers  who  were  idle  during 
that  season,  56930,  56957.— Portion  of  Connemara 
from  which  labourers  were  accustomed  to  migrate  to 
other  parts  of  Ireland  would  be  suitable  for  planting, 
56933-6. — Congested  Districts  Boards  forestry  opera- 
tions would  have  to  be  limited  owing  to  the  enormous 
expense;  it  was  always  a long  time  before  forestry 
operations  produced  results,  56936. — Some  of.  the 
mountain  slopes  which  could  be  planted  were  at  pre- 
sent under  grazing,  but  its  value  was  almost  nominal  j 
where  grazing  rights  existed  compensation  must  be 
given,  but  sufficient  ground  would  be  available  where 
there  were  'no  grazing  rights,  56937.— Witness  -had 
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sent  round  circulars  to  a few  people  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  from  these  few  alone  had  received 
a- return  of  about  45,000  acres  on  which  there  were 
lights  of  graing  belonging  to  the  owner  who  was 
prepared  to  sell,  56938-42,  56944-5,  56950.. — If  Board 
withheld  these  tracts  for  planting  there  would  not 
he  much  risk  of  discontent  from  neighbouring  small 
holders;  the  latter  recognised  that  the  right  of  graz- 
ing was  a small  thing  as  was  shown  by  the  rent  of 
Is.  or  6 d.  an  acre ; the  money  spent  on  employing 
labour  would  reconcile  the  people  to  afforestation 
schemes,  56943,  56946,  56957. — This  would  be  the  case 
on  16,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  Lord  Clanricard;-, 
and  included  in  the  return;  this  land  lay  between 
Woodford  and  the  Clare  border  ; at  present  it  was 
largely  under  scrub  timber  ; 56951. — There  were  no 
tenants  on  it ; a small  section  only  was  grazed,  but 
cattle  strayed  across  the  line  for  three  miles,  56953-4. 
— Witness  did  not  suggest  planting  such  slopes  as 
those  to  the  south  of  Ballynahinch,  from  Recess  to 
Clifden,  where  there  were  patches  of  grass  land  ; such 
mountains  as  the  twelve  Bens  would  be  suitable, 
S6947-9. — It  was  difficult  to  show  what  return  the 
State  would  get  for  the  money  spent  on  forestry  ; 
Continental  returns  showed  that  under  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  in  Ireland  such  land  as  in  Ireland  pro- 
duced a shilling  a year  could  be  made  to  produce 
£3  and  £6  ; the  climate  in  Ireland  was  admittedly 
the  best  in  Europe  for  forestry,  and  superior  even  to 
that  of  the  Landes  ; Ireland  was  the  India  of  Europe 
■with  a climate  equable  and  humid  and  ideal  for  the 
growth  of  the  timber  used  in  commerce,  56958-61. — 
The  forestry  operations  should  be  done  in  rotation 
by  sections ; a certain  amount  being  planted  each 
year,  56955-6. — It  was  generally  supposed  to  b-  essen- 
tial to  have  large  blocks  planted,  but  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  biggest  profits  could  be  realised  from 
•small  blocks,  56962. — If  small  blocks  were  planted 
on  waste  corners  of  existing  farms  where  the  sites 
were  sheltered  and  already  fenced  with  steep  banks 
there  would  be  no  expense  beyond  that  of  putting  in 
trees,  56963-4.— Where  fencing  had  to  be  done  it  would 
be  cheapest  to  do  it  well,  56965-6. — There  would  also 
be  surface  drains  to  make,  56967. — Expenditure 
would  be  continuous  as  sections  of  forest  would  be 
planted  annually,  56968-9,  56971,  56976. — It  would  be 
about  twenty-five  years  before  the  work  would  be  re- 
productive, though  there  would  be  some  thinning  of 
a not  very  profitable  character  before  that,  56970, 
56972. — For  the  first  five  or  six  years  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing grass  from  the  trees  would  be  considerable  ; there 
should  be  a resident  forester,  56974-5. — Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  should  work  on  the  lines  followed  by  the 
American  foresters;  they  first  studied  the  facts  and 
ascertained  the  probable  profits  ; they  made  experi- 
ments to  disarm  prejudice,  and  by  gradually  training 
their  staff  they  taught  the  whole  country' to  realise 
the  profits  of  forestry,  £6983.— Congested  Districts 
Board’s  Forestry  Department  might  consist  of  one 
man  if  he  were  efficient  and  could  spend  a certain 
amount,  56984. — It  would  be  a good  thing-  to  have 
one  Forestry  Department  for  all  Ireland,  including 
congested  areas,  but  none  existed  at  present,  56985-7- 
— The  Agricultural  Department  had  a small  forestry 
school,  a few  acres  in  extent,  56988.— The  first  neces- 
sity was  to . obtain  the  land  and  hold  it  over  for 
forestry  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  ground  once 
small  ocupiers  were  in  possession,  56989.— It  was 
not  desirable  to  plunge  into  extensive  forestry  opera- 
tions before  everything  was  thought  out;  heath  fir 
and  larch  were  the  most  profitable  trees  hitherto, 
out  the  latter  was  a risk,  as  in  England  it  had  suffered 
from  larch  canker ; Scotch  firs  were  indigenous  to 
Ireland,  56990.—  Board  should  begin  by  encouraging 
planting  by  private  individuals  and  giving  them 
instruction  in  forestry,  56991. 


NEIL,  Mb.  WILLIAM. 

• See  jip.  154-5. 

, . Grass  Land  near  Rathglass, 

-^  •Witness  resided  at-  Rathglass,  Woodlawn  ; his  evi- 
nce related  to  an  area  of  8,000  acres  of  grassland 
beside  which  were -fifty  congested:  families  among 
-whom  it  could  be  beneficially  divided,  56995. — The 
-landlords  were  Lord  Ashtown,  and  Mr.  Trench,  and 
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Mr.  Smith,  56996. — -Witness  was-  an  evicted  ten.anfc 
from  this  estate,  56996. 


A Holding  near  Raihglass. 

In  1904  Estates -Commissioners  gave  him  as  a ten- 
ant-puchaser  a new  holding  at  Rathglass,  comprising 
about-  thirty-six  English  acres  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  his  former -holding,  56997-9,  57001,  57010. 
— The  new  holding  was  -better  than  his  old  one,  but 
comprised  less  land,  57009,  57013. — The  annuity  was 
£17  17s..  57011. — The  old  holding  was  rented  at  £9, 
57012. — He  Had  turbary  rights  on  the  new  holding, 
57014. 

Game  Rights. 

He  and  his  neighbours  had  expected  to  have  game 
rights  on  their  holdings,  but  these,  with  the  timber 
rights,  were  sbld  after  they  got  in  to  a grazier, 
57000,  57002,  57005,  57015-7,  57020.— Witness  wished 
for  game  rights  that  he  might  shoot  rabbits  and  pre- 
vent trespass  in  his  crops,  57003-4,  57006,  57019. — 
He  had  not  seen  anyone  come  to  shoot,  57007. — He 
had  pheasants  on  his  farm,  and  if  he  reared  these  lie 
would  shoot  £5  or  £6  worth,  57008,  57018. 
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See  PP-  166-7. 

Condition  or  Kilqttaine. 

Witness  was  priest  of  the  parish,  of  Gloonkeen, 
Ballinasloe ; he  took,  -as  typioal  of  the  diocese  of 
Clonfert,  the  parish  of  Ivilquaine,  57024.1— Which  was 
situated  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Ballina.slpef  a little 
more  than  half-way  to  Portumna, . near , the,  town  of 
Eyxecourt,  in  the  union . of  Portumna,  57025-6. — In 
the  half  parish  of  Kilquaine  there  were  eighty- six 
families ; its  area  was  6,859  acres,  of  which  2,773 
acres  were  let  to  graziers  under  die  eleven,  months' 
system,  and  ten  or  eleven  resident  large  farmers  held 
the  amount  of  1,000  -acres;  these  3,700  acres  com- 
prised the  good  land  in  the  parish,  the  70  small  agri- 
cultural holdings  being  of  the  worst  description,- 
57026. 

The  Pollock  Estate— Untenasted  Lands,  Evictions 
in  1854,  &c.  - ■ 

The  Pollock  ’Estate,  in  Kilquaine,  consisted  of 
13,000  acres,  purchased  after  the  Famine  year  by  Mr. 
Allan  Pollock,  57026. — He  was  a Glasgow  shipbuilder, 
57026,  57044. — Previous  to  the  purchase,  in  1854,  the 
tenants  had  been  in  comparatively  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, -but  Pollock  evicted  every  tenant  from  the 
13,000  acres,  with  the  exception,  of  tenants  in  Bally- 
manna,  who  held  their  hand  on-  lease,  57026-7. — The 
tenants  were  evicted  without  receiving  compensation, 
57026,  57028. — One,  whom  witness  had  seen  recently, 
earned  enough  from  Pollock  to  pay  his  passage  to 
America  by  -pulling  down  his  father’s  and  his  neigh- 
bours’ houses,  and  building  the  wall  that  now;  sur- 
rounded the  ranches,  57027-8. — The  estate  was  said  in 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  in  1854;  57929'-30.— 
At  this  time  (as  shown  by  maps  and  papers . pro- 
duced by  witness)  . fifty-three  families'  lived  in 
comfort  on  two  of  Pollock’s  farms,  '57029,  -57036.— 
These  farms  consisted  of  -about.  800  -acres;  -57034-5,— 
Afterwards  the  farms  were  amalgamated  into  a largfe 
grazing  tract,  .and  managers  were  put  in  by  the 
owner,  57030,  57038. — The  former  holdings  -had  varied 
in  size,  one  being  33  acres,  others  28,-  20,  15,  and  9 
acres,  57030. — At  the  present  time  they  were  owned 
by  two  graziers,  and  only  two  herds  lived  on  them, 
57180. — The  estate  originally  belonged  to;  the  Eyres 
of  Eyrecourt,  and  the  St.  George^s  of  ,Typone;  who 
mortgaged  'their  estates,  -and  squeezed  the  'tenants  to 
pay  the ■ mortgagees ; when  they  were  ruined  the  es- 
tates were  bought  by  speculators  like  Pollock  or' worse 
than  be ; the  clearing  of  these  esfeatgs  had  ruined 
•Eyreoourt,  once -the  most  prosperous  town  in  East 
GalWay-;  had  "destroyed ' Laur^ncetown;'  and"  seribusly 
injured-  RalHhifsloe,  "'5705r.^M£  ^dH&k  .attempted 
scientific"  fanning  on  the  Scotch : system,  with  frfy*  re- 
sult that  Ms  managers  Became  Yich;'  67036[:: 

The.  managers  left  him,'  And  set-  dp  ' for  themselves, 
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tome  in  Meath,  57037,  57040-2.— And  one  (Ailsie), 
■who  failed  subsequently,  about  seventeen  miles  from 
Ballinasloe,  57041. — But  the  estate  -went  down,  and 
■was  put  into  the  hands  of  a receiver,  57036,  57030. 

The  Land  then  fell  into  the  bands  of  graziers,  57042.— 
And  mixed  farming  ■was  abandoned,  except  immedia- 
tely around  Lismanny,  57046. — The  failure  of  the  es- 
tate was  not  attributable  to  mixed  farming,  of  which 
system  witness  was  in  favour,  57049. — One  of  the 
managers  had  stated  that,  apart  from  tillage,  graz- 
ing would  not  pay,  57036. 

The  Estates  Commissioners  and  the  Pollock 
Estate. 

No  application  for  sale  of  the  estate  was  made  by 
tenants  to  'Mr.  Pollock,  since  no  tenants  remained,  but 
recently  Estates  Commissioners,  exercising  powers 
given  them  by  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  had  taken 
up  1,600  acres  for  distribution  to  the'evicted  tenants 
of  the  Clanricarde  Estate  ; this  plan  was  unpopular, 
as  the  Clanricarde  tenants  would  prefer  to  return  to 
their  former  holdings,  57051. 

The  Ruthven  Estate. 

The  Ruthven  Estate  was  also  acquired  in  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Court,  57052,  57060-1. — It  consisted 
of  fifteen  agricultural  holdings,  of  valuations  ranging 
from  £28  5j.  to  £6,  and  one  large  farm  of  240  acres, 
held  by  a grazier,  57052. — It  was  situated  eleven 
miles  from  Rallinasloe,  in  the  direction  of  Por- 
tumna,  near  Woodford,  57054a-5. — The  former  owner, 
Rermingham  Ruthven,  was  now  dead,  67056-8. — 
And  the  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Life  Asso- 
ciation of  Scotland,  to  whom  it  had  been  mortgaged, 
and  in  whose  agents  the  .management  was  now  vested, 
57052. — As  in  other  estates  in  this  parish,  all  the 
good  land  on  the  Ruthven  Estate  was  cleared,  the 
tenants  occupying  only  worthless  land  in  undrained 
•bottoms,  or  sandy  Kills ; the  tenants  applied  some 
years  ago  to  'Mr.  Golding,  the  solicitor  to  the  Insur- 
ance Company,  to  have  the  estate  sold,  and  were  re- 
fused, in  a letter  which  witness  conld  produce ; the 
land  was  now  held  by  a grazier  who  had  3,000  or 
4,000  acres  of  land  in  Galway,  57053. 

Evil  of  Mortgages. 

This  was  an  instance  of  one  of  the  agencies  which 
had  impoverished  Irish  peasants,  of  corporations  or 
individuals  who  would  advance  money  on  land  to  its 
full  value  in.  times  of  prosperity,  and  make  no  allow- 
ance in  bad  years,  thus,  every  year  taking  all  that 
comes  from  the  soil,  and  giving  nothing  bank,  57053. 

The  Pbrssr  Estate. 

The  Persse  Estate,  which  was  also  in  Kilquaine, 
was  at  Spring  Grove,  fifteen  miles  from  Ballinasloe, 
57088. — It  contained  nine  holdings,  57086,  57088. — 
Of  valuations  from  £51  7s.  to  £7  15s.,  and  in  .addi- 
tion a farm  grazed  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Algernon 
Persse,  who  resided  at  Ardrahan,  thirty  miles  from 
Spring  Grove ; the  tenants  on  the  estate  were  more 
prosperous  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  ; 
the  tenants  had  asked  the  landlord  (through  the 
parish  priest)  to  sell,  and  he  had  consented  to  sell 
the  tenants'  holdings,  but  replied  that  he  required  the 
grass  lands  for  himself  ; this  grass  land  had  also  been 
cleared  in  the  bad  times,  57088.-— The  Wyndham  Act 
was  ineffective  in  all  this  district  as  regards  the 
transfer  of  land,  57066-7. 

The  Nolan  Estate — Area,  Ac. — Proposed  Purchase 
Price  based  on  usual  Receipts  instead  of 
Rental. 

The  Nolan  Estate  was  the  worst  in  Kilquaine 
parish ; it  formerly  belonged  to  the  IJpowne’s,  of 
Mount  Hazel,  and  at  the  tune  of  the  passing  of  the 
Wyndham  Act  was  owned  by  Colonel  Walter  Nolan ; 
it  was  acquired  through  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  57088. — It  was  situate  between  Ballinasloe  and 
Cloonkeen,  57089. — To  the  south  of  Kiltormer, 
57000-1. — It  consisted  of  twenty-seven  tenancies  of 
Valuations  from  £10  downwards,  the  majority  being 
very  small ; adjoining  there  is  a large  grass  farm 
of  450  acres,  from  which,  the  tenants  were  evicted 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  ; some  of  the  evicted  tenants 
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settled  in  the  bog,  and  these  had  no  resource  but  the 
sale  of  turf  to  supplement  what  they  could  grow  in  a 
worn-out  bog ; they  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  had  to  make  a journey  of  fifteen  miles  to  Bal- 
linasloe or  Loughrea  to  sell  their  turf,  57088 — On 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  the  owner  consented  to 
sell,  and  in  prospect  of  this  took  up  the  grass  lands 
from  the  grazier  in  occupation ; the  agent  did  not 
wish  to  accept  the  price  offered  by  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners, and  .at  this  stage,  both  the  owner  and  the 
agent  died,  and  the  land  came  into  the  possession  of 
Colonel  J.  P.  Nolan  ; he  was  approached  by  both 
parish  priests,  but  denied  that  liis  brother  had  ever 
promised  to  divide  the  lands,  saying  tluat  the  offer  of 
the  Estates  Commissioners  was  confiscation ; he,  how- 
ever, offered  to  sell  the  tenanted  lands  at  prices  that 
would  bring  him  in  the  net  income  he  had  had  from 
the  land  under  competitive  rents  in  the  best  of  years, 
57091. — He  stated  in  letters,  which  witness  could  ob- 
tain, that  he  would  not  sell  unless  he  obtained  his  net 
income,  57092-5.— Witness  understood,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  parish  priest,  that  he  wanted  the  net 
income  based  on  the  competitive  rent  of  one  good 
year,  57096-8. — Even  of  1872  or  1873,  57098. — But  it 
was  possible  he  meant  a series  of  years,  57099. — If  the 
Commissioners  were  to  estimate  the  net'  income  from 
the  rental,  this  would  be  .a  false  basis  of  calculation, 
57100. — The  net  income  and  the  net  rental  were  not 
the  same,  57100. — He  did  not  receive  anything  like 
the  net  rental,  57104-5. — What  landlords  wanted  was 
a price,  which,  invested  at  3J,  per  cent.,  would  bring 
in  their  net  income  ; tenants  on  this  estate  were  many 
years  in  arrears,  and  these  arrears  should  not  be 
•reckoned  in  estimating  income,  57106. — The  rents  had 
been  originally  fixed  by  Court,  57106a. — The  tenants 
were  too  poor  to  go  into  court,  57107.— The  landlord 
might  claim  to  base  purchase  price  on  these  nominal 
debts  which  could  not  be  collected,  57109. — But  for 
tenanted  land,  where  the  landlord  was  his  own  agent, 
and  the  net  income  and  net  rental  approximately  the 
same  the  income  should  be  estimated,  net  on  the 
rental,  but  on  the  usual  receipts,  57111-2. 

The  Cowan  Estate. 

The  Cowan  Estate  was  the  only  one  in  the  parish 
in  which  sales  had  been  effected,  57024. 

Poverty  in  Clonfert. 

In.  the  diocese  of  Clonfert  all  the  best  land  was  held 
by  graziers,  'and  the  portions  held  by  tenants  were 
small  and  poor  in  quality,  in  the  three  unions  of 
Porfcumna,  Loughrea,  and  Ballinasloe,  57024. — 
Within  the  parish  of  Kilmaine  ( ?Kilquaine),  which 
is  a triangle  with  Loughrea,  Ballinasloe,  and 
Portumua  at  its  apexes,  and  its  sides  fifteen  miles 
long,  is  contained  all  the  best  land  of  the  three 
unions,  and  grazing  randies  and  congested  districts 
exist  side  by  side ; by  congestion  witness  meant  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  lived  on  farms,  which  sup- 
ported them  with  difficulty  in  good  years,  and  in  bad 
years  exposed  them  to  extreme  want;  in  some  dis- 
tricts where  population  was  larger  the  people  had 
been  able  to  better  their  condition,  and  buy  their 
holdings,  but  this  was  exceptional,  57113. 

Cause  of  Poverty  is  “ Trusts  ” in  Land. 

Poverty  had  been  caused  by  f amines  and  evictions, 
which  had  enabled  the  landlords  to  make  a “trust  ” in 
land,  the  effect-  of  which  was  to  limit  the  access  of 
the  people  to  the  land,  which  was  their  only  resort ; 
the  Tents  of  not  only  large,  but  small  holdings,  were 
raised,  and  rents  were  fixed,  not  according  to  eco- 
nomical considerations,  but  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  people,  57113. — The  supply  of  land  was 
limited  and  its  price  raised,  which  led  to  emigra- 
tion, iand  the  consequent  physical  deteriorating  of 
the  remaining  population,  57115. 

The  Land  “ Trust”  is  the  Origin  of  the  Grazing 
System. 

The  grazier  originated  with  the  land  trust,  for 
those  who  speculated  in  land  in  the  Encumbered  Es- 
tates Court  had  no  energy  or  capital  to  work  the 
randies  that  were  cleared,  but  put  them  up  to  com- 
petition, and  out  of  competition  arose  the  grazing 
system,  57031,  57115.-  .Befoi*e  the  general  evictions 
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on  the  Pollock  Estate  there  were  no  graziers,  pro- 
perly so  called,  no  large  eleven  months’  takes,  57033. 
— In  this  particular  district  of  Galway  there  were  no 
oraziers  previous  to  establishment  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  and  the  introduction  of  cattle  ranches  ; 
witness  gained  this  knowledge  from  his  father,  who 
had  been  a land  agent,  collecting  £30,000  a year  in 
this  district,  57032,  57117. 

Failure  of  Successive  Graziers. 

In  witness’s  memory  there  had  been  a succession 
of  graziers  on  all  the  farms  he  had  mentioned,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  had  disappeared,  57042,  57062. — 
One  after  another  had  failed,  57062-3. — In  Pollock’s 
farms  there  had  been  the  Lestrange's,  the  Hardy’s, 
and  the  Ryan’s,  and  then  Cooke  and  Mitchell,  and  a 
grazier  shopkeeper,  Mrs.  Conolly,  57066-7. — The  time 
the  land  was  held  bv  the'  Hardy’s,  Ryan’s, 
L’Est range’s,  and  Cooke’s,  would  cover  forty  years  of 
witness’s  memory,  57068. — These  people  were  all  on 
the  same  land,  57067. — And  varied  little  in  the  size 
of  their  takes,  57069. — Witness  supposed  that,  like 
all  grazing  land,  it  was  only  let  from  year  to  year, 
and  if  a bigger  rent  was  offered  by  a new  man  he  got 
the  land,  57070. — These  competitive  rents  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  graziers,  57043,  57065.  57070. — These  graziers 
held  the  land  as  long  as  they  were  able,  57072. — This 
was  from  year  to  year  on  the  eleven  months’  system, 
57073.— No  one  knows  what  rents  the  graziers  paid, 
57073. — At  that  time,  previous  to  1870,  there  was  no 
eleven  months’  system,  57033,  57076-7. — But  the 

yearly  system  was  much  the  same  tiling;  the  eleven 
months’  system  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  Act  of  1870,  57079. — The  hunger  for  land 
kept  up  prices  and  ruined  graziers,  57065. — In  1872 
people  would  have  land,  whatever  the  price ; witness 
knew  of  a man  giving  52s,  6 d.  an  acre  rent  for  land 
l>ought  for  £5  an  acre  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  57075. — Lately  grazing  rents  had  been  going 
down,  owing  to  the  'agitation  against,  the  grazing  sys- 
tem, which  had  been  going  on  in  Galway  since  1870. 
57080-1. — Though  the  real  movement  against  the 
graziers  began  with  the  starting  of  the  United  Irish 
League  in  1900,  57082-3. — There  was  no  real  inter 
ference  with  graziers  till  the  passing  of  the  Wynd- 
hain  Act,  57084. — It  would  be  fair  to  take  the  ten 
years  before  1903  as  a time  when  the  letting  of  grass 
lands  was  governed  by  eoonomic  considerations  only, 
57085. — Witness  fancied  that  during  those  years 
rents  were  going  down,  but  witness  did  not  know  the 
variations  of  the  rents,  since  his  father  was  not  a 
grazier  with  an  eleven  months’  take,  but  had  an  in- 
terest in  his  land,  57086. — 'The  first  graziers  were 
mostly  creatures  of  the  rent  office,  people  who  had 
assisted  the  landlord  in  the  clearances,  and  were  re- 
warded with  grazing  land ; some  of  these  also  took 
bribes  from  the  tenants  who  were  turned  out,  though 
they  did  nothing  for  them,  57116.— This  was  before 
witness  was  born,  but  the  time  shortly  after  was 
within  his  recollection,  57117.— Many  of  the  first 
graziers  also  were  shopkeepers  who  had  in  the  bad 
times  made  a comer  in  food ; when  these  first 
graziers  disappeared  their  places  were  taken  by  shop- 
keepers and  men  who  had  made  money  in  business, 
and  others  who  had  supplemented  their  savings  by 
money  borrowed  from  banks  about  1879 ; these  had 
disappeared,  and  among  their  successors  also  were 
many  shopkeepers  and  men  who  were  receiving  money 
from  the  Property  Defence  Association;  these  were 
penniless  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  were  anxious  to 
grasp  half  a county,  57117. — They  no  longer  belonged 
to  the  United  Irish  League,  57118.— These  grazier 
shopkeepers  in  turn  were  ruined  by  competition,  for 
though  they  were  satisfied  with  a small  profit  per 
acre,  they  were  ruined  by  bad  years ; the  people  had 
IK)  sympathy  with,  them,  and  landlords  would  not 
help  them ; their  ill  success,  however,  did  not  deter 
others,  for  Irishmen  all  had  a hunger  for  land,  and 
it  was  a.  tempting  investment  for  shopkeepers  who  did 
not-  realise  the  risks  of  farming  ; nine-tenths  of  the 
ranches  ten  years  ago  were  occupied  by  shopkeeper 
graziers  who  had  made  their  money  out  of  the  poor, 
and  then  kept  the  poor  out  of  the  land,  57119,  5712l! 

Evils  of  the  Grazing  System— It  is  not  Essential 
to  the  Cattle  Trade. 

The  graziers  were  the  real  obstacle  between  the  people 
and  the  proper  working  of  the  Wyndham  Act,  57122. 


PELLY,  Rev.  J.  A. — continued. 

— At  the  same  time  witness  did  not  believe  that  the 
shopkeepers  seized  the  cattle  of  the  poor  for  debt,  and 
stocked  their  grazing  lands  with  them,  57120 — If 
the  graziers  were  abolished  the  landlords  would  sell 
to  the  tenants,  emigration  would  cease,  the  population 
would  grow,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  be  deve- 
loped ; the  welfare  of  the  grazier  must-  not  be  set 
against  the  general  good ; farmers  who  practised 
mixed  agriculture  did  more  to  develop  the  country, 
and  a man  with  a small  holding  made  more  money 
out  of  it  than  a grazie-r  would  get  from  the  same  area, 
57122. — Grazing  also  deteriorated  the  land  ; it  was 
not  time,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in  Tuam,  and 
Mr.  Sh-awe-Taylor  in  Loughrea,  that  to  abolish  the 
grazier  would  stop  the  supply  of  store  cattle,  57123. — 
Because  the  graziers  did  not  breed  cattle,  57124. — The 
small  farmer  bred  the  cattle,  and  could,  if  his  farms 
were  enlarged,  sell  his  stock  at  a later  age,  make  the 
same  profit  as  the  grazier,  and  owin»  to  greater  care 
turn  out  his  stock  in  better  condition  than  the 
grazier ; the  small  farmers  also  produced  sheep,  and 
if  they  got  good  land  could  supply  in  smaller  lota 
what  the  graziers  produce  now,  57124. — With  regard 
to  the  argument  that  cattle  required  a.  larger  run 
over  different  kinds  of  land,  the  farmers  in  tnat  dis- 
trict as  a whole,  were  able  to  produce  young  stock  ; 
there  was  little  fattening  done,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Old  Abbey  ; the  limestone  land  was  only 
needed  to  produce  bone,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  sell 
stock  at  one-and-a-half  or  two  years  old  to  the  Meath 
men ; the  small  farmers,  if  they  had  good  land, 
could  carry  on  the  trade  in  the  same  manner,  57125-6. 
— Witness,  who  had  a.  groat  deal  of  experience,  knew 
nothing  of  cattle  being  confined  to  one  part  of  a 
large  farm,  and  -removed  to  a different  part  at  certain 
times  to  get  -access  to  a different  kind  of  herbage, 
57126. — “Winterage”  was  land  capable  of  holding 
grass  in  winter ; persons  took  it  instead  of  buying 
liay  ; this  might  be  useful  to  the  small  farmer,  hut  a 
larger  farm  on  the  mixed  system  would  be  better, 
57127. 

■Compulsory  Purchase— Prices,  &c. 

Witness  thought  grass  land  should  be  acquired  com- 
pulsorily, and  distributed  to  the  people  at  a fair 
price,  52127-8. — The  rent  of  grazing  land  would  not:, 
be  a fair  standard  for  estimating  its  value,  57129, 
57139-40. — The  selling  price  should  be  fixed  by  Com- 
missioners appointed  on  account  of  their  probity  and 
their  knowledge  of  land,  and  appointed  permanently 
so  as  to  be  -independent  of  party,  57130. — The  land- 
lord should  be  given  the  full  price  of  the  band,  57132. 
— Which  should  be  estimated  -by  its  value,  57133. — 
According  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  57130,  57135. — 
The  Commissioners  should  use  their  expert  knowledge, 
57142. — The  value  of  the  land  should  be  taken  to  be 
its  value  when  used  for  mixed  'agriculture,  57136. — 
When  used  for  the  .purpose  for  which  it  was  -best 
fitted,  57137. --—The  basis  should  not  be  rent,  for  ex- 
cessive rents  had  ruined  the  graziers,  57139-40. — Nor 
on  calculation  based  on  the  landlord’s  net  income, 
57130,  57138. — The  Commissioners  should  estimate  the 
value  of  the  grass  land  ; what  it  could  fairly  pay 
after  allowing  for  husbandry.  57140. — As  regards  the 
double  interest  of  the  landlord,  witness  considered 
that  he  had  received  it  originally  as  a free  gift  from 
the  S’tate^  and  that  it  would  'be  unfair  that  the  State- 
should  pay  a large  price  to  resume  it,  57141,  57202. — - 
In  the  case  of  a landlord  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  rents,  and  had  subsequently  bought  out 
his  tenants,  he  bad  paid  something,  but  had  got 
something  for  nothing  by  laws  made  by  landlords, 
57143-4. — He  should  not  be  deprived  of  what  he  baa 
paid  for,  57145. — And  should  'be  given  compensation 
for  disturbance  ; the  double  interest  was  to  be  com- 
pensated, 57148.— But  tenant-right,  which  the  land- 
lord got  for  nothing,  should  not  be  estimated  as  if 
he  had  bought  it,  57148.— The  security  for  the  land 
was  the  State  and  the  ratepayers ; the  Commissioners 
.should  deal  with  the  money  of  the  State  as  a stock- 
broker would  deal  with  the. money  of  his  client,  not 
considering  the  interest  of  the  seller,  but  the  quality 
of  the  stock,  57130. — Witness  would  not  attempt  to 
estimate  the  number  of  years’  purchase  which  should 
cover  the  landlord’s  interest,  57151.— The  Commis- 
sioners should  give  full  value  to  the  tenant  to  live 
and  fair  value  to  the  landlord  for  what  he  was  sel- 
ling, 57130,  57152,  57224. —In  order  to  bridge  over 
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•the  • difference  between  the  landlord’s  and  tenant’s 
claims,  witness  would  say  that  Mr.  Morley’s  plan 
of  twenty  per  cent. , instead  of  a twelve  per  cent, 
bonus,  should  'be  adopted,  57150,  57203. — The  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  had  said  that  no  principle  ap- 
plied to  the  fixation  of  fair  rent  in  Ireland,  but  some 
of  them  knew  little  of  the  matter,  57153-4. — And 
with,  regard  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of 
Commissioners,  some  of  $he  Sub-Commissioners  were 
clever  and  some  ignorant,  57155. — Witness  would  be 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Land  Court  as  a rule  was 
ignorant  about  land ; the  Sub-Commissioners  knew 
the  land,  and  were  honourable  men  intent  on  doing  jus- 
tice, 57156. — Mr.  Shawe-Taylor,  of  Loughrea,  who  had 
complained  that  the  Court  raised  his  rent  10  per  cent, 
on,'  his  own  improvements,  had  had  two  valuers  who 
differed  hy  £107  about  his  valuation,  and  he  had  also 
reckoned  as  improvements  what  was  only  the  ordinary 
good  use  of  the  land,  57157. — It  did  not  follow  that 
the  10  per  cent,  complained  of  was  therefore  put  on 
for  something  non-existent ; it  might  he  put  on  some- 
thing else ; witness  heard  in  Court  that  Judge  Fitz- 
gerald did  not  think  anything  should  be  given  for 
improvements,  57158. — Witness’s  conclusion  was  that 
fair-  value  should  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
67159,  57225-6. — 'The  'annuity  should  be  the  guiding 
principle,  57227. — And  that  being  fixed,  anything 
above  that  given  to  the  landlord  should  be  provided 
by.  the  State,  57238. — The  State  should  compensate 
the  landlord  for  his  occupation  interest,  57219— It 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  incoming  tenant  tp  pay 
anything  for  occupation  interest,  if  after  the  highest 
prioe  was  given  to  the  landlord,  there  was  a margin 
between  it  and  the  annuity,  the  land  could  fairly 
.pay,  tins  should  not  be  put  on  the  tenant,  57203, 
.57220. — Though  the  tenant  directly  he  got  ifc.  can  sell 
it,  hp  had  not  got  something  for  nothing;  it  was 
restitution  he  got,  as  he  had  tenant-right  before, 
67221,  57223. — The  landlord  should  have  the  value  of 
the  land,  and  the  tenant  must  be  charged  a price 
which  would  make  the  State  safe,  57222. — The  State 
must  bridge  over  any  difference  between  the  price  paid 
by  the  landlord  rand  demanded  of  the  tenant,  57204. 


'Grass  Lands  Available — 'Evidence  of  Mr.  Teneb, 

&C. 

The  'grass  lands  compulsorily  acquired  should  he  the 
• eleven  months’  and  yearly  takes  where  there  was  no 
resident  tenant,  all  outside  farms  not  necessary  to 
the  owner’s  demesne,  57204-5. — And  all  grass  land 
acquired  by  the  landlord  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  intentions  of  the  Wyndhain  Act,  57205. — If  the 
owner  could  prove  that  the  farm  outside  is  used  in 
connection  with  a farm  inside  the  demesne  it  should 
he;  left’  to  the  landlord ; all  that  was  necessary  to 
the  demesne  should  be  left  him,  57206. — Whether 
within  or  without  the  demesne  wall,  57207-9. — Mr. 
" Tener,  giving  evidence  in  Loughrea.  as  to  there 
being  no  farms  available  on  the  Clanricarde  Es- 
tate except  home  farms,  reckoned  as  -Inane  farms 
Deerpark,  110  acres,  with  three  farmers,  'and  Drumsear 
352  acres;  two  miles  from  the  demesne,  and  Tom 
King's  farm  .at  Moorfield,  and  a farm  near  Locks- 
•town,  occupied,  by  E.  Fry,  besides  -another  farm  of 
300  acres;  these  had  not  for  forty  years  been  used 
in  - connection  with  demesne,  57209. 


‘ , ■ . Lord  Ashtown’s  Estate. 

..  Ix>q-d  Ash  town  had  also  tried  to  acquire  the 
.CJqonoak  property;  when  - Colonel  O’Hara’s  land 
, :wgs  sold  be  .bought  out  three  tenants ; Lord  Ash- 
down .said  he  had  evicted,  only  one  tenant,  but 
.'witness  knjaw  of  ■ two,  Feemy,  who  was  in  Lough- 
rea. workhouse,  and  Sheridan,  whc,  when  witness  last 
, raw. him,  lived  in.  a shed  in  the  parish  of  Gurteen  ; a 
third  man,  Grady,,  was  -dead,  57213,  57214. — Lord 
’ Ashtdwn  spoke  of  his  property  as  being  in  high  farm- 
it.  was  all  game,  57215— Lord  Ashtown  also 
",intep|ered  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Trench,  of  Clonfert, 
i Vhoi  was  dealing,  with.  Lis  tenants'  about  grass  lands, 
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Distribution  of  Grass  Lands. 

The  grass  lands  when  acquired  should  be  given  first 
of  all  to  evicted,  tenants,  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween Plan  of  Campaign  tenants  and  other  tenants, 
57160. — After  that  witness  would  provide  for  uneco- 
nomic tenants  in  the  district,  giving  precedence  to 
those  who  originally  held  the  land,  <and  after  that, 
congests  who  were  migrants  should  be  considered  be- 
fore the  sons  of  farmers;  this  was  not  a popular 
plan,  but  pliilantrophy  should  not  he  confined  to 
parish  boundaries,,  57162. — The  congestion  in  the 
estate  and  neighbourhood  should  first  be  relieved,  and 
migrants  should  net  be  introduced  to  places  where 
congestion  .already  existed,  57164. — If  land  still  re- 
mained land  should  be  given  to  relieve  poverty  and 
congestion  in  the  West  before  it  was  given  to  sons 
of  tenants,  57166. — This  unpopular  view  might  be 
adopted  by  the  people  if  put  before  them  by  people  of 
influence,  57167. — The  existing  congestion  fully  justi- 
fied the  breaking  up  of  grass  lands,  57168-70. — There- 
fore if  congests  were  debarred  and  land  given  to  far- 
mers’ sons  the  argument  that  grass  lands  should  ho 
broken  up  for  the  relief  of  congestion  could  he  no 
longer  relied  upon,  57170.  . 


The  Congested  Districts  Board — 
Criticism  of  its  Methods. 

Witness  stated  that  ail  that  district  the  people  had 
great  confidence  in  the  'Congested  Districts  Board ; 
he  considered  it  would  be  impertinent  to  criticise  the 
Board  without  knowing  anything  of  its  larger  opera- 
tions, hut  in  his  opinion  the  work  of  the  Board  in 
that  district  had  been  a failure,  and  had  impeded 
the  'action  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  ; it  had 
bought  four  estates  inthe  neighbourhood;  the  Long- 
field  Estate  was  bought  years  ago,  and  houses  had 
been  built  on  it  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  land 
divided,  but  owing  to  the  high  annuity  under  which 
the  estate  was  purchased  no  tenant  had  yet  taken  a 
house,  57171-2. — Migrants  had  been  invited  from 
Derryclare,  a scheduled  district,  500  yards  away;  and 
none  would  go,.  57172— the  Oakfield  farm  had  been 
for  some'  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  57173- 
Witness  had  heard'  that  owing  to  the  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  regarding  the  purclmse  of  the  farm 
for  the  benefit  of  migrants,  the  people  from  neigh- 
bouring farms,  under  the  direction  of  the  clergyman, 
had  parcelled  out  the  farm,  and  then  applied  to  the 
Board  for  confirmation  of  their  action,  57174. — 
'Something  of  the  kind  may  have  occurred,  57175:  — 
The  Board  might  have  found  poorer  congests  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oakfield,  57176— But  he  under- 
stood that  the  present  law  did  not  admit  that  solu- 
tion ; 'Section  75  of  the  .Act  of  1903  restricted  their 
action,  57177. — The  agitation  against  the  Board  was 
brought  about  by  the  contrast  between  the  delays  of 
the  Board  and  the  action  of  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners ; witness  would  not  have  two  buyers  like  tire 
Board  and  the  Commissioners  in  the  same  market, 
which  raised,  the  price  of  the  land,  57179,  57181.— 
Where  the.  Board  had  been  successful  its  facilities 
should  be  increased  in  the  congested  districts,  hut  it 
should  take  no  action  outside  those ; the  Estates 
Commissioners  should  he  supreme  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  land  outside  congested  districts,  57180-1. 
— Landlords  preferred  to  deal  with  the  Board  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  prices  it  gave,  57181. 


Purchase  of  Land. 

' The  Commissoners  should  not  be  excluded  from 
operations  in  Connaught  on  account  of  the  non-exist- 
ence in  the  provinces  of  sufficient  land  to  relieve 
local  congestion ;.  witness  did  not  think  that  all  land 
bought  by  the  Commissioners  in  Connaught,  but  out- 
side the  congested. districts,  should  be  ear-marked  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Board,  but  evicted  tenants  ..arid 
uneconomic  tenants  should,  be  provided  for,  57183- 
Local  congestion  should,  be  relieved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, 57184,  57187. — And  then  the  balance  should 
go  to  the  Beard  for  distribution  amongst  congests, 
57185,  57188— Witness’s  point . would  be  met . if  the 
areas  over  which  the  two.  bodies  .acted  could  be  sepa- 
rated, 57189. — Witness  had  seen  the  working  of  both 
bodies,  and  considered  that  where  the'  Commissioners 
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settled  uneconomic  holdings  they  saved  the  ratepayers, 
57190. — The  improving  and  distributing  authority 
should  be  the  same  as  the  purchasing  authority  ; 
witness  had  lately  seen  an  estate  bought  by  the  Com- 
missioners ; it  had  consisted  of  thirty-nine  houses  on 
small  plots  of  land,  with  scattered  patches  all  over 
the  village,  and  adjoining  a farm  of  400  or  500  acres  ; 
the  Commissioners  had  consolidated  the  plots  of  land, 
and  built  goed  houses  with  a large  kitchen  .and  three 
rooms  and  a pantry  ; here  the  people  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  Commissioners,  57191. 


Advertisements  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court. 

Witness  had  no  document  showing  that  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Court  induced  buyers  to  come  for- 
ward by  stating  that  the  rent  of  the  lands  was  too 
low.  and  could  be  raised,  but  he  had  heard  that  this 
was  so,  57192-3. 


Legislature  to  Prevent  the  Buying  out  of 
Tenants. 

There  was  a danger  tliat  when  all  the  land  of  Ire- 
land was  re-settled  in  economic  holdings  shopkeepers 
and  others  with  capital  might  huy  out  annuitants 
unless  it  were  guarded  against  by  legislation,  57197. 

- For  the  mania  for  land  still  existed,  57194,  57196. 
—The  mania  would  cease  when  people  were  supplied 
with  enough  land,  57195. — Legislation  might-  nuyke  the 
present  owner  merely  a life  tenant,  with  remainder 
1o  his  children,  so  that  he  could  not  mortgage  it,  ex- 
cept for  his  life,  interest,  57198.— But  it  was  not  -pos- 
sible to  prohibit-  shopkeepers  from  buying  land, 
57199. — The  matter  was  of  great  importance,  57201. 


Drainage. 

Witness  had  been  asked  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Commissioners  to  the  Report  of  the  Drainage  Com- 
mission, stating  that  the  non-productive  part  of 
works  carried  out  under  the  Act  of  1863  amounted  to 
£133,333 ; before  the  Act  the  State  bore  all  the  extra 
expense,  but  now  it  did  not,  57228. 


GRIFFITHS,  Miss  R.  A. 

Set  pp.  175-6. 

The  Lace  School  at  Carraroe— Atoointment  of 
Teachers,  Audits,  etc. 

Witness  was  instructress  at  the  lace  classes  at  Car- 
raroe  until  last  August,  when,  her  sister  took  her 
place,  57232,  57255. — And  witness  took  her  sister’s 
place  at  Lettermore,  which  she  still  held,  57255. — 
She  was  brought  from  Donegal  to  Carraroe  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  to  be  trained  in  lace- 
making  by  French  lace-makers,  57236,  52740,  '57246- 
7. — Witness  and  her  sister  were  the  only  lace  workers 
from  Donegal  or  that  district  who  were  60  trained, 
57237-8,  57249-50. — Two  Mayo  girls  were  trained  at 
the  same  time,  57249. — These  obtained  positions  at 
Lettermullan  and  Kilkerrin,  County  Galway,  57251. 
— Witness  went  to  Carraroe  as  pupil  teacher  to  learn 
the  French  lace  industry  and  then  to  teach  it,  57248, 
57254. — She  and  her  sister  were  previously  experts 
and  qualified  teachers  of  other  kinds  of  lace,  57239, 
57243,  57245,  57247.— Mr.  Naughton’s  statement  in 
his  evidence  which  witness  had  read,  57233-4. — And 
wished  to  contradict,  57235. — With  regard  to  the  lace 
school  at  Carraroe  must-  apply  to  witness  and  her 
sister,  57256. — As  no  other  girls  had  been  brought 
from  Donegal  and  trained  in  Carraroe  and  became 
lace  teachers  there,  and  subsequently  married ; wit- 
ness’s sister  was  now  married,  57255. — Witness  did 
not  know  of  any  proposal  to  continue  migrating,  girls 
from  Donegal  to  Carraroe  and  to  train  them  as 
lace  teachers,  57242. — There  may  have  been  Galway 
girls  at  the  time  of  witness’s  appointment  who  could 
haive  taken  her  position,  57252.— But  the  Galway  girls 
at  th©  school  knew  little  about  the  particular  industry 
taught  there,  57254. — Though  they  made  other  laces, 
57253. — Carraroe  was  the  first  school  where  this  par- 


CRIFFITHS,  Miss  R.  A.— continued. 

ticular  industry  was  taught,  57244. — Accounts  were 
kept  at  Carraroe  School  of  work  done  and  money 
paid,  57256. — The  money  received  for  work  was  paid 
to  workers  weekly,  57256. — The  girls  had  pass-books, 
which  were  kept  at  the  school  and  the  amount  earned 
entered  in  them,  the  same  amount  being  entered 
in  the  returns  sent  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  57261. — A weekly  copy  of  accounts  of  money 
paid  ou;  was  sent  to  the  Board,  57261-3. — The 
books  kept  at  the  school  were  also  inspected 
by  Mr.  Walker,  the  Board’s  Inspector,  when 
he  visited  the  school,  57257,  57263. — This  was  ’fairly 
often,  57265. — The  girls  had  never  made  any  com- 
plaint to  Mr.  Walker  of  their  claim  for  payment, 
57266. — Nor  had  they  complained  to  witness  that  the 
money,  instead  of  being  distributed  among  them,  was 
appropriated  by  the  teachers;  when  asked  individu- 
ally they  had  denied  this  suspicion,  57258. — But  they 
might  have  mentioned  these  suspicions  to  others, 
57260-1. — And  in  former  times,  when  Mr.  Nestmore 
was  at  the  school,  similar  allegations  ware  made, 
57259. — Earnings  of  the  school  had  fallen  off  last 
year  owing  to  the  lack  of  employment,  57267-8. — Mr. 
Naugbton,  who  gave  evidence  about  the  school  (at 
Oughterard),  had  a shop,  57270. — But  there  was  no 
account  between  the  school  and  that  or  the  other 
shop,  57271-2. —Mr.  Naughton  sent  to  the  school  the 
materials  used  in  the  industry,  which  were  manu- 
factured in  Germany,  57272.— He  took  the  goods 
again,  and  supplied  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
woirkers,  57269. — There  was  no  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  local  shopkeepers  with  regard  to  tile  purchase  of 
materials  which  were  not  manufactured  in  Ireland, 
57272. 


ASHTOWN,  The  Right  Hon.  LORD. 

See  pp.  176-85. 

Breaking  uf  Grass  Lands— Disadvantages,  etc. 

Witness  was  a resident  landlord  in  County  Galway, 
farming  a large  tract  of  land,  and  employing  much 
labour,  57275a. — He  considered  thait  the  breaing  up 
of  grass  lands  would  alter  the  whole  system  of  farm- 
ing, and  was  a larger  change  than  was  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  1903;  the  staple  industry  of  a country- 
should  not  be  disorganised  till  it  could  be  replaced. 
by  something  a6  good  or  better,  57283. 


Land  Unsuited  to  Tillage. 

There  were  four  distinct  classes  of  grazing . 
land  in  Galway,  57283,  57348.— These  .were: 

(1)  Deep,  heavy  rich  land,  which  could  never  be  pro- 
fitably tilled ; (2)  light  land,  on  limestone  rock, 
with  the  rock  generally  near  the  surface,  this 
was  impossible  for  tillage,  but  most  valuable 
for  some  classes  of  stock ; (3)  land  which 

could  be  tilled,  but  was  more'  profitable  in  pasture— 
this  chiefly  occurred  in  the  East  Riding;  (4)  land 
which  could  be  improved  by  tillage — this  occurred 
chiefly  in  the  West  Riding  (excluding  Connemara)  •, 
witness  farmed  1,200  statute  acres  of  No.  2 himself,  ■ 
57283. — Any  authority  which  required  land  for  mixed 
fanning  must  eliminate  1 and  2,  57349. — The  land' 
first  acquired  for  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
should  be  4,  57350 ; And  if  this . was  not  successful 
parts  of  grass  farms  in  Class  3 could  be  tilled',  57351. 
— The  land  should  be  acquired  in  this  order, ' 57352. — 
Witness  could  not  say  how  much  there  was  of  classes 
3 and  4,  57419. — There  was  more  land  available  for 
mixed  farming  in  tire  West  than  in. the  East,  57420- 
1. — The  boundary  between  the  East  and  West  Ridings 
was  a police  boundary,  57414. — Roughly  speaking, 
the  land  east  of  a line  between  Tuam  and  Athenry 
was  some  of  it  good  for  tillage,  but  much  of  bog 
country  was  too  rich ; witness  tilled  some  of  it  him- 
self ; rich  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bogs  was  not. 
good  for  tillage,  57417. — Oats  grown  on  it -would  lie 
down ; witness  grew  his  oats  on  bogs,  57418.— The 
most  valuable  tiling  he  knew  was  cut-away  bog, 
57418. — Land  in  Galway  was  no<t  so  good  as  land  in 
Wexford  for  tillage,  57288.— There  was  no  land  in 
Galway  -really  profitable  for  tillage,  thought  it  might 
do  for  mixed  farming,  57289. — The  Wexford  land 
required  constant  cultivation  to  produce  crops,  57356. 
—The"  land  there  was  not-  grass,  but  light  tillage 
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land,  57367-8.— Land  of  classes  3 and  4 would  to 
most  profitable  if  used  for  mixed  farming,  of  which 
the  chief  object  should  be  the  raising  of  stock,  572BO. 

.f  Grass  Farms  would  destroy  the 
Market  for  Stock. 

The  small  farmer  bred  stick,  and  sold  it  to r the 
store  grazier  of  Connaught  who,  afterkeepingthem 
a vea?  or  a year  and  a half,  pasred  them  on  to  the 
Leinster  graziers  for  finishing;  if  the  grass  farms 
were  brokfn  up  the  market  for  young  stock  would 
disappear,  as  the  Leinster  tfraaan  would  not  buy 
stock  ml  it  was  two  years  old,  57276,—The  witness 
ho  bred  all  his  stock,  tried  to  mature  them  as  soon 


ASHTOWN,  The  Right  Hon.  LORD— continued. 

Labour  of  Uneconomic  Holders. 

Witness  considered  it  would  be  a mistake  to i en- 
large any  small  holdings  where  the  tenants  or  their 
sons  could  obtain  employment  m the  ^eighb^rh^d ; 
a co-called  uneconomic  holding  could  be  made  eco- 
nomic if  tlie  holder  would  work;  a small  holding, 
supplemented  by  local  employment,  migi-atory  Labour 
jobbing  in  small  stock,  etc.,  was  more  desirable  and 
profitable  to  the  tenant  than  a larger  holding  with- 
out them ; .it  was  not  necessary  that  a farm  should 
be  of  £10  or  £12  or  any  fixed  valuation  to  make  it 
an  economic  holding,  57283,  57456. -Witness  did  not 
agree  with  the  present  definition  of  ‘ economic. 
57456,  57458.— If  a man  had  a ten-acre  holding  c 


who  bred  all  his  stock,  tried  to  mature  thera  as  soon  ifc  would  ^ aU  night,  if  he  oould  get 

a,  possible,  57276,  57277-8 -Hs  je*~ 57457  A ’ scheme  fop  C 
at  less  than  a year  old,  57279.— b man  in-iTners  ^ relief  of  uneconomic  holdings  based  on  valuation  is 

on  a false  basis.  57407.— By  a fixed  valuation  witness 
meant  Griffith’s  valuation,  57405.— The  valuation 
made  sixty  years  ago  was  now  out  of  relation  to  the 
inherent  value  of  the  land;  the  valuation  in  the 
West  Riding  was  much  higher  than  in  parts  of  the 
East,  57406.— And  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 


their  habit  of  keeping  them  in  the  open,  57280. 
There  was  no  reason  it  should  not  be  done  if  small 
farmers  had  the  knowledge,  57281-2,  57284.— Capital 
was  also  necessary,  57282.— And  some  land  also,  57282. 
—It  could  not  be  done  on  forty  acres  or  anything  like 
it ' it  would  require  much  more  land  than  the  small 
farmer  had  now,  57283,-On  the  present  system  the 
grazier  bought  from  the  small  fanners.  57291,  57861, 
57366.— Witness  meant  small  farmers  in  that  district, 
57360. — The  small  farmer  here  purchased  from  the 
small  farmer  of  the  South,  57291.  57362.— The  larger 
farmer  bought  from  the  very  small  farmer  but  he  also 
bought  calves  from  the  South,  57364 -There  was  a 
large  import  of  calves  from  the  South  to  the  West  , 
Western  graziers  often  went  South  to  make  up  their 
lots,  57283.— The  farmer  who  bought  calves  from  the 
South  passed  them  on  to  the  grazier.  57364 -—Con- 
sequently the  general  breaking  up  of  grass  land  in  .he 
West  would  seriously  injure  stock-breeders  in  both  the 
South  and  West-,  57282. 

Injury  to  Horse-Breeding  and  Sheep-Rf.aring  by 
Breaking  up  Grass  Lands. 

All  the  good  horses  were  reared  on  grass  lands ; 
horses  could  not  be  properly  re  aired  on  small  runs 
57283,  57296. — On  small  farms  the  tenant  could  not 
afford  to  keep  a quali*  y horse,  as  there  would  ba  no 
market  for  it,  57293.— The  remedy  would  ba  to  en- 
large the  holding,  but  it  oould  not  be  made  large 
enough,  57294.— Thirty  or  forty  acres  would  not  be 
enough,  57295-6—  It  could  only  be  effectively  done  by 
large  graziers,  57277. — The  same  thing  was  true  of 
sheep,  57283,  57293-— All  kinds  of  stock  would  deterio- 
rate if  the  grass  lands  were  broken  up,  for  small  far- 
mers had  neither  money  nor  enterprise  to  use  good 
sires  57282.— The  Department  provided  them,  but  the 
farmers  would  not  use  them,  57298.— As  they  thought 
an  under-bred  animal  was  easier  to  keep  in  the 
■winter. 

Gradual  Change  Recommended— Considerations 
Limiting  Distribution  of  Land. 

Witness  did  not  believe  that  division  of  grass 
lands  would  cause  prosperity,  57526.— But  if  it  were 
undertaken,  it  should  be  done  gradually,  57283, 
57352  — The  consequences  of  breaking  up  the  existing 
system  would  be  so  serious  that  Government  should 
not  do  so  until  they  were  sure  the  new  proposals 
would  work  well ; it  would  take  years  to  educate  small 
farmers  into  the  new  system;  they  must  be  taught 
how  to  fatten  their  stock,  and  be  provided  with  suit- 
able farm  buildings,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  en- 
sure that  their  stock  was  weil-bred ; land  should  not 
be  given  to  men  who  are  hopelessly  bad  farmers,  or 
men  much  in  arrear  with  their  judicial  rents,  57283, 
97380.— Tenants'  sons  should  not  receive  holdings,  as 
this  system  tended  to  multiply  very  small  holdings 
and  discouraged  enterprise;  migrants  should  under- 
stand the  svstem  of  agriculture  suitable  to  their  new 
holdings,  and  be  provided  with  sufficient  stock,  im- 
plements, and  capital  in  the  form  of  loans  or  free 
grants,  57288.— These  latter  were  absolutely  essential ; 
they  could  not  start  without  them,  57378-80.— Mea- 
sures should  be  taken  for  the  supply  from  year  to 
year  of  information  as  to  how  purchasing  tenants 
were  using  their  farms,  57283— This  was  at  one  time 
collected  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  57283, 
57368-9  —These  were  furnished  every  six  months,  but 
not  published,  57368,  57370.— The  practice  was  now 
discontinued,  57368. 


uneconomic  holdings  many  considerations  beside 
valuation  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  57408.— To 
abolish  the  so-called  uneconomic  holdings  would  de- 
crease the  supply  of  labour  in  the  district-,  -and  cause 
land  to  be  badly  farmed,  and  compel  many  owners 
and  tenants  who  had  land  suitable  for  tillage  to  lay 
it  down  to  grass,  57283. — Witness  heard  from  Mr. 
Daly  that  since  the  uneconomic  holdings  were 
abolished  he  could  not  get  labour,  but  had  to  lay  his 
land  down  to  grass,  57353. — With  the  addition  of  th  > 
labour  witness  provided  on  his  estate  many  of  the 
uneconomic  holdings  on  his  property  were  really  eco- 
nomic, 57339,  573342.— Witness  could  give  the  history 
of  the  holdings  if  necessary,  57340. — He  employed  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  57341.— The  actual  sums  were, 
in  1900,  £2,079  Is. ; in  1902,  £2,534  7s.  ; in  1903, 
£2,690  0s.  8d. ; in  1904,  £2,510  Is.;  in  1905, 
£2,906  17s.;  in  1907,  £2,778  16s.,  57338.— The 
change  from  uneconomic  to  eoonomic  holdings 
diminished  the  labour  supply,  57511. — Because  the 
economic  holder  had  no  time  for  other  employment, 
57283.— Witness  employed  his  own  labourers  on  farm 
labour,  improvements,  fencing,  and  draining,  57512, 
57518.— He  employed  some  in  connection  with  the 
demesne  and  some  outside,  57514. — The  labour  em- 
ployed in  the  demesne  came  to  about  £954,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  of  that  employed  in  farming  opera- 
tions, 57517. — Stock-breeding  employed  much  labour, 
57513.  — W itnes6  also  employed  men  in  building, 
57518.— His  wages  were  practically  fortnightly;  a 
man  would  not  lose  his  wages  unless  he  were  sick, 
57522.— If  he  broke  up  his  grass  land  there  would 
still  be  employment  on  the  land,  but  a man  with  an 
economic  holding  would  not  make  so  much  a year  as 
these  labourers,  57519. — It  depended  on  the  size  of 
the  holding ; but  witness  did  not  think  a man  with 
thirty  acres  would  clear  £2  an  acre  on  it,  57521. — If 
witness  were  to  go  out  of  his  land  the  farm  work 
would  probably  remain,  57523. — And  if  he  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  land  the  labourers  might  get 
economic  holdings  out  of  his  ‘ land,  57524.  -It  was 
true  that  a man  would  be  more  safe  and  certain  on 
a holding  than  when  depending  on  the  whim  of  an 
employer;  but  at  present  witness  gave  plenty  of 
labour,  and  there  was  no  need  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, 57525. — Where  there  were  uneconomic  holdings 
and  no  demand  for  labour  there  was  no  resource  for 
the  tenant  bub  migration  or  emigration,  ,57354.— 
Witness  found  that  the  sons  of  his  tenants  did  in 
fact  work  for  him  for  three  or  four  months  and  then 
go  to  America,  57527-8. — It  was  not  because  the 
American  wages  were  better,  but  because  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  hunting  in  Ireland,  57529. — The 
migration  of  labourers  from  Ireland  was  due  to  want 
of  demand  for  labour,  57531. — But  they  went  tt> 
America  to  be  more  independent;  57532. — The  outcry 
about  uneconomic  holdings  in  the  West  was  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was  held  by  tenants 
who  would  work  no  more  than  they  could  help,  and 
had  no  ambition. to  improve  their  circumstances  by 
their  own  efforts,  57283. 

Emigration. 

It  was  claimed  that  it  was  not  thriftlessness  but 
want  of  opportunity  which  kept  the  peasantry  iii 
their  present-  condition ; witness  did  not  see  the  want 
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of  opportunity.  57435.— There  was  no  reason  they 
should  remain  in  Ireland,  57436.  57438. — They  could 
get  employment  elsewhere,  57437. — They  would  do 
better  to  remain  in  England  or  in  Scotland  when  they 
migrated  in  search  of  work,  57439,  57445. — There  was 
ho  need  to  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation  when  work 
was  obtainable,  57440-1. — If  £2,000.000  per  annum 
was  obtained  from  outside  Ireland  for  the  support 
of  her  population  it  was  earned  by  the  people,  57444. 

Mode  of  Cultivation  Adopted  by  Small  Holders. 

Witness  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  mode  of  cultivation  practised  by  tenants  in  hold- 
ings created  or  enlarged  by  the  Commissioners  or  the 
Board  by  the  division  of  large  grazing  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood,  57283,  57201. — In  almost  all  cases 
witness  found  that  very  little  land  was  tilled  ; most  of 
the  new  land  had  been  sub-let  for  grazing  or  meadowed, 
and  the  meadows  sold  by  public  auction;  in  some 
cases  the  tenant  had  turned  formerly-tilled  land  on 
his  old  holding  into  grass,  while  he  tilled  a small 
portion  of  the  enlargements ; this  was  not  surprising 
to  witness,  since  the  land  paid  better  in  grass  than 
•in  tillage,  and  the  tenant  had  a le9s  laborious  life; 
but  instead  of  creating  a hard-working  peasantry  this 
system  was  creating  a class  of  new  proprietors  who 
were  perpetuating  the  grazing  system,  which  it  was 
desired  to  abolish,  and  did  but  little  work  themselves, 
57284. — This  plan  of  letting  the  land  for  con-acre 
meadowing  was  temporary  only  because  it  created  a 
supply  of  hay  for  which  the  owners  could  get  no  sale, 
57300,  57371. — Hay  should  not  be  sold  off  the  farm, 
but  it  was  the  practice  in  the  neighbourhood,  57372. 
—It  was  quite  a wrong  system.  57373.— It  would  take 
a long  time  to  accumulate  capital  by  letting  land  in 
con-acre,  57301,  57303. — Wi  ness  could  only  speak  as 
to  its  being  practised  for  two  years,  57302. 

Intimidation  and  the  Price  of  Geass  Lands. 
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have  got  it  at  a lower  price  than  the  Commissioners 
afterwards  gave  for  it,  57487. — He  did  not  admit  that 
if  he  had  obtained  the  land  he  would  have  profited 
by  the  agitation,  57488. — To  secure  the  property  was 
a minor  end,  57493. — He  would  have  outwitted  the 
tenants,  57491. — They  would  not  have  gained  their 
ends,  57489. — He  would  have  bought.  57490. — And 
would  in  fact  have  profited  by  intimidation,  57494.— 
The  price  of  land  was  now  too  low  for  the  seller, 
57497. — Witness’s  rents  had  not  fallen,  though  he 
had  been  intimidated  as  much  as  anyone,  57448, 
57450. — His  tenants  had  not  been  intimidated,  57453, 
57455. — But  there  had  been  intimidation  on  the 
Athenry  Estates,  and  the  Dunsandle  Estate  had  been 
sold,  57466. — The  tenan;s  on  witness's  estate,  if  he 
asked  them  to  throw  up  the  land,  would  not  give 
the  same  price  for  their  yearly  take ; he  knew  of  a 
case  in  the  town  where  rent  had  fallen  from  475.  to 
40s.  on  account  of  intimidation,  67454. — “Witness's 
rents  had  not  fallen,  but  then  he  had  not  sold ; he 
would  not  take  the  price  at  which  they  valued  land, 
57450,  57452. — He  could  hold  his  own,  while  some 
landlords  would  have  left,  57451. 

Rise  or  Land  Phices. 

Land  was  being  sold  too  quickly,  57498. — Witness 
did  not  think  prices  were  going  down,  47448,  57499, 
57500. — They  remained  steady,  57501. — It  had  gone  up 
since  the  Ashbourne  Act,  57053-4. — The  land  sold 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act-  was  heavily  mortgaged, 
57502. — The  price  of  land  had  risen  concurrently  with 
intimidation,  57508. — But  intimidation  had  put  down, 
prices,  57508a. — Which  would  have  been  higher  if  the 
country  had  been  peaceful,  57506,  57509-10. — Much 
more  should  be  paid  for  some  lands  than  at  present, 
57496. — There  was  not  much  likelihood  of  the  Com- 
missioners being  able  to  abolish  the  large  farms  at 
present-  prices,  57495. 


Witness  stated  that-  it  appeared  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  Commissioners  to  purchase  grass  lands  where 
there  had  been  gross  intimidation,  whereby  the  value 
of  the  lands  had  been  reduced,  57283. — They  obtained 
them  at  prices  much  below  thedr  value  to  the  vendor, 
57283,  57304. — On  all  these  estates  the  Commissioners 
had  given  a very  low  price,  57397. — Witness  wou’d 
not  go  into  the  question  of  whether  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  of  there  having  been  intimida- 
tion, but  the  Commissioners  were  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  where  there  had  been  -intimida- 
tion the  landlord  must  sell,  and  there  they  had  not 
given  as  good  a price  as  elsewhere,  57309',  57398-9, 
57486— -The  rent  was  reduced  to  a mere  song  at  Cloon- 
oals,  57307. — Abnormal  circumstance*?,  due  to  agita- 
tion,  could  not  alter  the  real  value  of  the  land,  57395. 
—Therefore,  if  a landlord  wished  to  sell,  the  Com- 
missioners should  give  him  a fair  price,  and  not  a 
pnee  produced  by  agitation,  57394,  57396.— There 
was  a danger  of  the  price  of  land  being  whittled  down 

m consequence  of  intimidation,  57393,  57481. Wit- 

dealinas  with  the  Commissioners, 
Y7  j — Witness  had  made  an  offer  for  the  Clooneals 
land  because  lie  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  bought 
by  the  Commissioners,  57304.— He  did  not  want  to 
buy  the  land,  but  to  discourage  intimidation.  57305. 

^fortunately  stop  intimidation,  since  the 
°fre  PpSal  allowed  them  to  make  title  to  the  land, 
XT3?6:- thought  the  landlord  should  (in  case 
“*V?)  allQ?ed  *°  sell  Iris  land,  but.  the 
min'?  'A”*  s<*  “ to  sparge  their  holdings, 
™ LT- 1 he.G<?v«nr>K!nt  should  So  cawful  not  to 
rouuteianoc  intimidation,  67512.— If  intimidation 
to™lf1<Sfflt  l"wh”ueti‘5l«nrilordii  would  be  forced 
’ a 5£31°-4-— Witness  did  not  sav  that  where  a 
had.re?olutely  held  out  foi  a nrice  3th 

wS  jsff 

pnee  he  should  b?  allowed  to  sell,  57318.— Witness 

57275*  5ra^6€avatlVe  *1*1  ,Landlords’  Convention, 
Y7  one  should  buv  a property  of  which 

SwZ-Twi,  V -agriSi, 

thaw  had  been  agitation  in  Cloonoals  in 

fSSF”?"  m ’rf,ich  *h»  !>"«*  dolinad . SSRiS 

57ffi2  w?!?  “rt'  the  •*““>»  price  of  laiS 

J?ade  ,n  °a«  ion  the  proSrtr 
57485  And  ,f  h,s  offer  had  been  aceptef  i£3d 


Fair  Price  of  Grass  Lands  and  Compulsion. 

Sufficient  land  could  be  obtained  for  enlargement 
of  holdings  or  migration  of  tenants  where  either  of 
these  courses  was  desirable  if  a fair  price  was  given 
for  grass  land,  taking  into  consideration  the  land- 
lord’s dual  interest-  as  owner  and  occupier ; Commis- 
sioners had  justified  the  low  prices  they  gave  by 
stating  -that  these  were  necessary  to  the  re-selling  of 
the  land  to  small  tenants  without  prospect  of  loss; 
which  implied  either  that  the  lands  were  more  profit- 
able under  grass  or  that  the  tenants  were  incom- 
petent- ; if  tlie  State  wished  to  carry  out  a backward 
policy  it-  should  in  equity  pay  the  landlord  a sum 
based  on  what  a solvent  and  thrifty  tenant  would 
give  if  the  law  were  enforced;  Acts  of  Parliament 
had  been  utilised  to  plunder  the  loyal  and  thrifty 
classes  of  the  population  in  the  hope"  of  keeping  the 
country  quiet;  if  a landlord  sold  umienanted  land  he 
sold  a property  including  not  only  the  income,  but 
his  proprietorial  rights,  which  might  be  of  great 
value,  whereas  if  he  sold  tenanted  land  he  sold  little 
more  than  his  income  from  judicial  rents;  compul- 
sion could  not  be  justified  as  long  as  land  was  sold 
more  quickly  than  the  State  could  pay  for  it,  57283. 

If  the  grass  lands  were  to  be  acquired  witness  would 
accept  the  net  income  as  a basis  of  price,  plus  the 
landlord’s  goodwill,  57459.— The  landlord  had  as 
much  goodwill  in  the  land  as  the  tenant  had  in  bis, 
57460.— Grazing  land  did  not  cover  all.  that,  57462-4. 
— If  the  landlord  were  to  put  up  the  land  to  auction 
he  would  probably  get  seven  or  eight  years’  purchase, 
57464.— He  would,  of  course,  estimate  grazing  land 
at  a-  competition  value,  57465.— The  competition 
would  not  cease,  57466. — Witness  did  not  accept  the 
net  income  from  grazing  land  as  its  full  price,  57467, 
57469. — He  could  not  help  it  if  his  Convention  had 
accepted  it,  but  he  did  not  think  they  had,  57468.— 
He  thought  grazing  land  was  worth  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  purchase,  57470.— Grazing  land  was  bought 
now  by  the  Commissioners  at  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  years,  57471. — And  he  would  add  a number  of 
years  to  that  for  the  landlord’6  good-will,  57472.— 
The  price  of  a small  holding  depended  on  it®  size; 
you  might  get  nine  or  ten  years ; you  get  more  for  a 
small  piece  than  a large  one,  57473.— If  the  landlord 
himself  grazed  his  lands  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  net  income,  57477.— Not  if  all  the  lands  were 
grazed,  57476— But  witness  could  not  gire  an  opinion 
as  to  arriving  at  the  income  from'  the  landlord’s  books, 
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57478. — Unless  he  -were  selling  the  land  himself  he 
could  not  suggest  another  basis,  57479. — He  would 
not  take  Mr  Boyd’s  definition,  nor  did  he  think  the 
present  valuation  right,  57480. — Where  there  had 
been  regular  transactions  in  a series  of  grazing  years 
there  was  not  much  difficulty  about  net  income,  but 
in  the  case  of  untenanted  land  outside  the  demesne, 
57401. — When  one  farm  remained  in  tillage  outside 
and  two  or  three  farms  were  worked  together,  and 
all  worked  in  one  maimer,  you  could  not  possibly 
show  the  income  from  any  one  farm,  57408. — Nor 
could  an  outsider  know  liow  the  rent  would  be  affected 
by  taking  a certain  quantity  for  meadowing,  57404. 
— And  buildings  done  by  the  landlord  would  take 
some  years  to  give  a return,  57408. — There  were  three 
sorts  of  grazing  lands— lands  held  in  present  tenancy, 
lands  held  in  future  tenancy,  and  lands  on  the  eleven 
months’  system,  57335. — There  had  been  a reduction 
in  the  two  former.  57332,  57335.— But  the  grazing  rents 

had  not  fallen,  57327,  57330-3,  57336. — It  was  not 
fair  to  calculate  selling  price  as  the  value  of  all  three 
kinds  of  grass  land ; calculation  of  rents  of  land  on 
the  eleven  months’  system  alone  was  a fair  basis,  be- 
cause the  only  way  of  getting  a fair  price  for  land 
was  by  open  competition,  57336. — It  would  be  fair 
for  the  Commission  to  look  back  and  see  how  long  the 
lands  had  been  let.,  and  whether  the  landlord  had 
asked  an  exorbitant  rent,  57328. — Witness’s  own 
grazing  lands  had  continued  about  as  they  were  in 
1880,  except  when  a tenant  died,  57319. — These  were 
let  on  the  eleven  months’  system  and  by  the  year,  so 
that  the  rent  could  be  rais’d  every  six  months,  57321. 
— In  the  case  of  land  farmed  by  the  owner  the  Com- 
missioners generally  offered  a fair  price  judging  by  the 
number  of  transactions  that  had  passed  through  ; if  the 
landlord  was  satisfied  they  could  not  keep  the  estate 
from  sale,  57325. — But  when  the  land  was  let  to  a shop- 
keeper he  got  from  it  a certain  income,  which  the 
Estates  Commissioners  had  not  always  b:en  willing 
to  give,  57325. — Many  farmers  had  been  ruined  by 
want  of  success,  57327. — But  it  was  not  true  that 
many  shopkeepers,  though  failing  to  make  a profit 
by  grazing,  still  held  on  in  hope  of  better  times,  and 
paid  the  rent  from  the  shop;  it  was  not  witness’s 
experience  at  all ; shopkeepers  were,  in  fact,  fond  of 
other  investments ; graziers  might  be  too  hopeful,  but 
for  failure  to  make  profits  you  must  go  back  to  1879, 
when  there  was  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  57327. 

High  Grazing  Rents  paid  to  Annuitants. 

Small  holders  let.  grazing  land  at  doub'e  the.  rent 
the  landlord  used  to  charge,  57283,  57374 — And  in 
some  cases  the  graziers  let  it  back  at  double  the  price, 
57374. — The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  grazier 
t hould  give  these  high  prices  to  annuitants  (when  it  was 
stated  that  he  was  being  ruined  by  pi-ices  given  to  land- 
lords) was  that  the  grazier  had  to  find  grazing  some- 
where, and  if  he  could  not  obtain  it  in  large  pieces  he 
took  it  in  small,  57376. — If  he  did  not,  he  would  have 
to  give  up,  and  start,  a new  business,  57377. — And  in 
that  case  he  did  not  know  in  what  to  invert  his  capi- 
tal, 57375. 

Game  and  Fishing. 

There  was  only  two  inducements  for  a landlord  to 
remain  in  Ireland — the  farming  of  his  own  land  and 
the  enjoyment  of  game  and  fishing;  landlords  re- 
sident on  their  estates  gave  employment,  and  were 
an  example  in  farming  to  their  poorer  neighbours, 
57283. — Game  and  fishing  were,  however,  not  to  be 
considered  as  a class  interest,  but  as  an  element  of 
national  wealth,  and  from  this  point  of  view  were  to 
b?  safe-guarded,  57392. 

Management  of  Large  Tenants  and  Atteaction  of 
Capital. 

Witness  would  rather  see  the  land  in  grass  than 
divided ; a large  tenant  employed  more  labour,  57446. 
— Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  residents, 
both  owners  and  tenants,  to  employ  labour,  giving 
employment  to  small  tenants  and  their  families, 
57284,  57409. — By  this  witness  meant  not  small  an- 
nuitants, but  big  tenants  who  had  already  bought 
their  holdings,  57410. — The  large  tenants  should  be 
given  a feeling  of  security;  they  were  afraid  of 
having  their  holdings  cut  up,  57411. — This  prevented 
them  making  improvements  or  employing  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour,  57412. — Just  as  before 
the  Act  of  1881,  were  afraid  of  doing  anything  for 
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fear  of  confiscation,  57385,  57413. — Capital  should  be 
encouraged  to  come  into  the  country  by  every  possible 
channel,  57283,  57381,  57422.— If  the  land  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  tenants  no  improvements  and  no 
industries  would  be  started,  since  no  one  would  invest 
in  local  enterprises  unless  tlieouvt-icaJ.,  legislation  were 
discountenanced,  57283,  57424.— No  one  was  secure  in 
investing  money  in  Ireland,  either  in  land  or  indus- 
tries, 57283.  57384.— Landlords  who  had  sold  their 
property  would  not  invest  in  the  country,  57384. — 
Landlords  were  being  frightened  away  from  the 
country,  57423.— Neither  would;  tenants  go  in  for 
local  investments,  57432.— The  largb  tenants  were 
not  at  all  happy,  for  they  were  expecting  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  land,  57385. — This  desire  to  attract 
capital  was  the  foundation  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act,  which  had  led  the  country  into  difficulties, 
57383. — Similar  difficulties  could  be  obviated  if  land 
oould  be  made  more  profitable,  and  there  was  no  fear 
of  intimidation  or  compulsory  purchase,  57383. — If 
distribution  of  grass  lands  were  the  State  policy  and 
matters  were  to  be  faced  from  this  standpoint  witness 
could  not  point  out  any  means  of  attracting  capital 
to  the  country,  57388. — If  the  grass  lands  were  de- 
stroyed many  landlords  would  leave  the  country, 
taking  their  capital  with  them ; and  most  of  the 
graziers,  who  were  the  backbone  of  the  agricultural 
system,  would  be  driven  out  also,  and  the  country 
would  become  bankrupt,  57283,  57390. — 'Witness  was 
aware  that  there  had  not  been  much  money  in  the 
landlord  class;  that  the  estates  were  heavily 
mortgaged,  57425. — In  former  years,  before  1880,  be- 
fore the  bad  times,  landlords  had  not  invested  capital 
in  Ireland,  57426. — But  it  would  not  be  invested  now, 
57425-6.— On  some  estates  theire  was  considerable  in- 
vestment in  improvements  in  agriculture  or  industry 
before  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  57427. — Witness  did  not 
know  whether  all  the  money  invested  in  improving 
and  reclaiming  land  was  invested  by  tenants;  he  did 
not  know  about  Connemara,  57428-9. — He  thought 
that  a large  part  of  Ireland  would  be  impoverished 
by  improving  the  position  of  poor  tenants  in  the 
West,  57433 — The  thriftless  should  not  have  benefited 
at  the  expense  of  the  thrifty,  57434. — The  legislation 
in  question  would  make  the  country  bankrupt,  573G2. 

Improvements  on  Land. 

Some  witnesses  had  stated  that  landlords  in  the 
West-  of  Ireland  had  spent  little  or  nothing  on  im- 
proving or  developing  their  estates,  and  that  the 
tenants’  rents  ware  not  well  paid,  57283. — Witness 
himself  received  lent  to  the  amount  of  £2,130  15s. 
from  his  estates  in  Galway,  57343. — And  the  amount 
spent  by  him  on  the  place  last  year  was  £3,732  10s.,' 
57344,  57346. — The  money  spent  was  on  labour, 
57345-6. — Many  Irish  landlords  had  spent  large  stuns 
in  improving  e stares  consisting  of  very  small  hold- 
ings, such  improvements  as  landlords  in  England  arid 
Scotland  were  not  expected  to  make,  except  possibly 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  ; it  would  cost  nearly,  or 
possibly  more,  than  the  fee-simple  of  the  holdings 
to  erect  substantial  houses  on  them ; and  tenants 
could  not  pay  rents  which  would  recoup  such  expendi-’ 
ture;  these  facts  had  been  recognised  by  authorities' 
in  England  and  Ireland,  including  Liberal  states- 
men; in  1845  the  Devon  Commission,  on  page  16  of 
their  Report,  drew  attention  to  the  matter,  stating 
“ that  the  smallness  of  the  farms  made  the'  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  system  extremely  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases  impracticable”;  in  the  debates  on  the 
Land  Bill  of  1881,  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
had  taken  the  same  view,  and  Lord  Spencer,  later  on, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  agreed,  quoting  ex- 
amples, and  stating  that  “rent  represents  different 
things  in  the  two  countries;  speaking,  roughly,  in 
England  it  represents  the  value  of  the  land  and  the 
interest  on  the  landlord’s  capital  spent  on  the  land  : 
in  Ireland  it  represents  only  the  letting  value  of  the 
land”  ; no  Irish  landlord  could  be  blamed  if  he  did 
not  make  these  extensive  improvements,  57283. 
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See  pp.  185-6 

Congestion  in  Mount  Belle  w. 

Witness  was  Chairman  of  the  Mount  Bellew  Board 
-of  Guardians,  and  had  from  the  statistics  that  there 
were  2,759  holdings  in  thi  union  of  under  £5  valua- 
tion, of  which  300  were  in  the  scheduled  division  of 
Cloonkeen  ; only  one  electoral  division  in  the  union 
was  scheduled,  though  all  had  congested  townlands  ; 
the  system  of  scheduling  was  misleading,  because 
the  most  congested  townlands  were  not  scheduled 
owing  to  their  adjoining  grazing  farms  ; one  grazier 
had  893  acres,  while  all  the  other  holdings  on  the 
property  were  uneconomic,  and  thirteen  of  the  hold- 
ings were  of  four  acres,  with  a valuation  of  £1  15s.  ; 
these  were  not  scheduled,  57533. 

Mount  Hazel  Division. 

In  this  division  one  landowner  had  795  statute 
acres  in  his  own  occupation,  but  refused  to  sell  to 
his  tenants,  of  whom  there  were  forty,  with  average 
valuations  of  £2  9s.  on  holdings  averaging  seven 
statute  acres,  57533. 


more  for  the  grazing  land  than  it  was  really  worth ; 
it  was  in  the  centre  of  a congested  district,  where 
there  was  no  means  of  earning  money,  but  by  going 
as  migratory  labourers  ; the  people  were  obliged  to 
have  grass  enough  for  a cow,  and  were  willing  to 
give  exorbitant  prices  to  obtain  it,  57550. 

Methods  of  the  Board  and  the  Commissioners. 

Witness  thought  the  Board  was  the  best  body  to 
deal  with  distribution  of  land  in  a congested  area, 
57557-8. — They  should  be  able  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  57559. — He  thought  that  money 
was  wasted  in  land  bargains  ; he  had  seen  little  done 
by  the  Commissioners  in  his  district ; the  Board  had 
more  experience,  and  would  effect  drainage  and  im- 
provements that  the  Commissioners  would  not  under- 
take, and  would  also  lend  money  to  stock  farms  at 
a reasonable  rate ; he  did  not  think  the  Board  could 
get  land  cheaply  enough  without  compulsory  powers, 
57557. — There  were  33,600  acres  of  grass  land  in  the 
union  available  for  distribution,  57533. 
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Gunnade  and  Cueraduff. 


See  pp.  186-9. 


In  Gunnade  and  Curraduff,  in  Ballinakill  division, 
were  nearly  thirty  tenants  with  a valuation  averaging 
£3  10s.  ; the  estate  was  sold  twelve  years  previously 
in  Ballinasloe  by  order  of  the  trustees,  and  bought 
by  Mr.  M'Donnagh,  of  Tuam,  a.t  abuot  twelve  years' 
purchase ; subsequently  he  refused  to  sell  to  the 
tenants  at  less  than  twenty  years'  purchase  ; and 
after  the  Land  Act  of  1903  he  considered  the  land 
still  more  valuable,  and  the  purchase  was  not 
effected,  57533. 


Estates  Purchased  bt  the  Board. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board,  before  1903,  bought 
the  estate  of  St.  Brendan’s,  57533-4. — This  was 
bought  at  fourteen  and  a half  years’  purchase  in 
1895,  57533-4. — It  was  their  first  and  most  successful 
purchase,  57535. — Before  this,  the  tenants  had 
judicial  rents  fixed,  but  witness  did  not  know  the 
amounts,  57535. — So  he  calculated  it  on  the  Poor 
Law  valuation,  57536-7,  57547. — The  Poor  Law- 
valuation  could  not  really  be  the  present  value  of 
the  land,  57548. — The  valuation  was  higher  than 
first  term  rents,  57541,  57548. — It  was  about  the 
same  all  over  the  Connaught  district,  57548. — The 
poor  rate  was  higher  in  the  district  than  ten  years 
previously,  57555. — Witness  did  not  know  what  it 
was  in.  1871,  57554. — Tha  land  must  necessarily 
be  taxed  higher,  57555. — Witness  stated  that  the 
population  of  the  union  had  declined  bv  3,404  be- 
tween 1871  and  1901,  57533,  57554.— The' Netterville 
Estate  was  also  purchased  by  the  Board  before  1903, 
57533,  57538. — The  tenants  'were  now  verv  comfort- 
able, and  though  they  did  not  get  much  land,  they 
got  it  on  reasonable  terms,  57555. — The  price  given 
was  fourteen  and  a half  vears’  purchase,  57533, 
57556.— Previous  to  1903  the  Board  bought  the 
M ‘Donnell  Estate,  a large  grazing  farm,  at  twenty- 
eight  years’  purchase  or  less,  57540.— And  the  Fallon 
Estate  at  thirty-one  and  a half  vears’  purchase  on 
the  valuation,  57533,  57339.— But,  taking  the  aver- 
age of  the  three  estates  purchased,  the  price  was 
twenty-eight  and  one-third  years,  57333,  57339.— 
Znne^,«vedcn2?,  the  Fallon  Estate,  and  knew  it 
well,  57333,  57541. — He  had  a holding  of  eighteen 
statute  acres  57551.— He  also  had  a small  country 
shop  but  no  licence,  57552-3.— His  'holding  had  been 
resold  to  him,  and  the  price  fixed.  57542.— He  was 
,llis  annuity  than  some  of  his 
neighbours,  5754o.— As  the  holding  was  fair,  having 
ton  improved  to  Hie  Board,  which  had  dIained  thS 
d,i”a.de  T®  ro?ds;  if  * projected  road 
)hc  t“«n;s  "eil'd  be  satisfied,  eicept  that 
tr  1™  ,T“  t°°,  deaf'  Witaess  paid  more 

5754a  mia“nef,l”Sint  18  got  * email  allowance, 
bI*me  the  B“nl  for  the 
nearness  of  the  land ; they  made  the  best  bargain 
they  could,  after  having  been  petitioned  by  °the 
23S®*8  ,Several  itimes-  57546. — The  Board  had  been 
obhged  to  give  too  much  for  the  land,  57543,  57549 
-This  opinion  witness  did  not  base  upon  ™ nation 
but  upon  the  fact  that  the  landlord  had  been  getfing 


Attitude  of  Witness. 

Witness  was  appointed  by  the  Galway  County 
Council,  but  was  not  a member  of  that  body,  57560. 
— -Bub  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 
District  Council,  57561. — He  lived  at  Ballina- 
sloe, and  was  trustee  of  an  estate  belong- 
ing to  his  late  father,  57562-4. — About  eight 
acres  of  the  estate  were  in  Roscommon,  and 
held  by  agricultural  tenants,  and  he  was  trustee 
for  tliis ; and  also  an  annuitant  under  the  State, 
57564'. — He  had  long  severed  his  interest  from  the 
landlords  and  was  thinking  for  himself,  57565. — He 
was  a Socialist,  believing  the  State  should  manage 
everything,  and  that  land  and  railways  should  be 
nationalised,  57581,  57579. — He  thought  the  State 
should  pay  for  the  scheme  he  suggested,  being 
eventually  repaid  by  the  development  of  the  country, 
as  in  Australia,  57579. 

Congestion  in  Ballinasloe. 

The  union  of  Ballinasloe  was  situated  in  Galway 
and  Roscommon ; in  the  Roscommon  division  the 
area  of  grass  land  was  5,274  acres  at  a valuation  ->f 
£2,060,  or  8s.  per  acre,  and  there  were  243  holdings 
under  £5  valuation,  and  285  under  £10 ; in  the  Gal- 
way division  the  total  acreage  was  45,709  acres, 
valuation  £23,304,  or  12s.  an  acre ; there  were  798 
holdings  under  £5  valuation,  and  521  under  £10 
valuation ; in  the  whole  union  the  acreage  was 
50,983  acres,  valuation  £25,365,  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  holdings  under  £5  was  1,041,  57565a. — Ancl 
between  £5  and  £10,  285,  57565a,  57566. — The  grass 
lands  made  up  32 -4  per  cent,  of  the  area,  less  the 
urban  area  ; the  population  of  the  union  in  1841 
was  48,811 ; in  1891  it  was  20,993,  a decline  of  59 
per  cent,  in  fifty  years ; the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  1841  was  7,646;  in  1901  they  were  3,412, 
or  55  per  cent.,  57566. 

Cause  of  Congestion. 

This  state  of  things  was  owing  to  the  extensive 
sales  of  land  by  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court-, 
which  between  October,  1849,  and  September,  1857, 
sold  twenty-five  millions  worth  of  land,  of  which 
twenty- four  and  a half  million’s  worth  passed  to 
creditors,  including  £3,692,611  ’to  purchasing  en- 
cumbrancers ; the  powers  of  the  court  were  in  1858 
extended  to  the  sale  of  unencumbered  estates  and  its 
jurisdiction  perpetuated  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court ; the  cheapness  of  land  transfer  in  these  courts 
was  an  advantage,  but  to  the  cultivator  their  action 
had  been  disastrous ; many  of  the  new  purchasers 
were  investors  who  looked  on  the  land  as  a source 
of  income,  and  recognised  no  old  customs  or  duties 
to  tenants  ; others  were  speculators,  who  jobbed  in 
land,  as  in  other  merchandise,  and  raised  rents 
when  they  came  into  possession  with  the  object  of 
inflating  the  selling  price  of  the-  estates ; the  result 
of  the  system  was  a constant  change  of  landlords, 
and  a custom  grew  up  of'  offering  to  "clear  the 
estate  ” to  facilitate  sale,  57566. 
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Clearance  or  the  Grazing  Lanes. 

Extensive  clearances  were  made  by  two  Scotchmen. 
Pollock  and  Mathers,  who  come  to  Ireland  fifty  years 
ago,  57565,  57565a— The  Pollock  Estate  lay  on  the 
Gal  wav  side  of  Ballinasloe,  a large  triangle  of  waste 
land,  on  which  no  habitation  but  a herd’s  house  was 
■to  be  seen,  the  human  population  having  been  super- 
seded by  bullocks  ; when  Pollock,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  owner,  purchased  the  estate  (which  lay 
between  Ballinasloe,  Banagher,  and  Eyrecourt),  it 
was  thriving  and  populous  ; the  St.  George’s  Estate 
in  Roscommon  was  purchased  by  Mathers,  and  whole- 
sale evictions  were  carried  out  on  both  estates,  and 
in  nearly  every  parish  in  the  union ",  Pollock’s 
tenants  owed  no  rent,  and  some  were  bribed  to  give 
up  their  homes  ; Mather’s  tenants  owed  one  year’s 
rent,  or  less,  but  they  were  evicted  on  Christmas 
Eve  under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity ; many 
of  them  died,  some  got  farms  on  other  estates,  and 
most  went  to  America  ; there  was  no  resource  open 
to  them  when  deprived  of  land  ; some  of  the  evicted 
went  into  Ballinasloe,  and  to  the  workhouse,  and 
eventually  died,  57566. 

Distribution  of  Grass  Lanes. 

There  were  vast  tracts  of  untenanted  land  near 
Ballinasloe  which,  if  distributed,  would  satisfy  all 
the  needs  of  evicted  and  uneconomic  tenants,  and 
leave  a balance  for  migrants,  57565a,  57587. — Land 
should  be  first  given  to  the  contiguous  evicted  tenants, 
57584,  57593.— Then  the  uneconomic  holders,  57584, 
57593. — These  should  be  congests  from  the  estate  to 
be  divided,  >and  neighbouring  estates,  57585. 
— And  then  sons  of  congests,  57584,  57586. — If  a 
man  had  a twenty-five  acre  holding  it  would  sup- 
port himself  and  two  or  three  sons ; it  was  better,  if 
possible,  to  give  the  sons  another  twenty-five  acres, 
57592. — Witness  would  migrate  before  giving  land 
to  sons  of  tenants,  who  could  go  into  trades  or  to 
America  or  elsewhere,  57594,  57590. — He  would  not 
recommend  extreme  sub-division,  which  was 
dangerous,  57588. — Existing  poverty  was  to  be  dealt 
with  before  providing  for  sons  of  tenants,  57595. — 
Witness  thought  his  opinions  as  to  congestion  were 
those  general  in  County  Galway,  57597. 

Re-afforf.station. 

The  advantages  of  re-afforestation  were  many  ; it 
would  afford  shelter  to  man  and  beast,  would 
moderate  storms,  avoid  inundations,  and  prevent  the 
silting  up  of  rivers ; the  wood  produced  would  be 
invaluable  for  household  and  industrial  purposes ; 
wood  was  imported  into  Ireland  while  her  waste 
lands  were  lying  idle  ; an  outlay  of  £3  to  £8  per 
acre  would  provide  for  the  preparing,  planting,  'and 
fencing  of  land,  which  in  twenty  years  would 
be  worth  £20  to  £30  ; whole  districts  in  Germany 
were  dependent  on  forests  and  wood  industries ; in 
the  Thuringian  forest  50,000  persons  earned  over  a 
million  pounds  annually  by  toy-making ; the  cost  of 
afforestation  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Treasury ; 
if  the  forests  of  Ireland  had  not  been  neglected,  they 
would  now  be  worth  a hundred  millions,  57597. 

Osier  Planting.  * 

The  lands  along  the  Suck  and  the  Shannon,  which 
were  liable  to  flooding,  should  be  planted  with  osiers, 
which  after  two  years  paid  steadily,  and  were 
eventually  worth  £25  an  acre,  less  the  rent  of  the 
land ; this  would  make  it  possible  to  develop  a 
basket-making  industry  in  the  district,  57566. 

Arterial  Drainage. 

The  problem  of  arterial  drainage/  in  Ireland  had 
been  under  consideration  for  150  years,  and  was  still 
unsolved  ; Professor  Tyndall  had  said  it  wonld  raise 
the  temperature  four  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  im  • 
mensely  benefit  not  only  the  land,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants ; the  Dutch,  a poor  nation,  had  drained  the 
Haarlem  Meer,  with  the  aid  of  £860,000  from 
Parliament,  and  reclaimed  from  the  Zuyder  Zee 
half  a million  acres,  which  paid  a profit  of  some- 
thing like  £12  an  acre  to  the  State;  the  drainage 
of  the  district  was  hampered  by  maintaining  the 
navigation  level  of  the  Shannon ; the  profits  arising 
from  navigation  of  the  Shannon  were  inconsiderable, 
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and  several  County  Councils  had  withdrawn  their 
contributions  from  the  Shannon  Development  Com- 
pany owing  to  there  being  no  trade ; if  all  impedi- 
ments to  the  free  flow  of  the  river  were  removed, 
the  catchment  area  would  benefit,  the  fallow  lands- 
could  be  cultivated,  and  the  bogs  would  subside,  and 
be  more  easily  utilised  for  peat  moss  industries, 
57566. 

Milling. 

Mills  should  be  subsidised  by  the  Agricultural 
Department,  as  their  presence  would  encourage  the 
production  of  wheat  and  oats,  57566. 

Agricultural  Banks. 

The  question  of  Agricultural  Banks  was  one  of 
extreme  importance,  for  when  the  farmer  became  the 
tenant  of  the  State  he  could  expect  no  abatements 
in  bad  years,  and  must  therefore  'be  able  to  borrow 
on  reasonable  terms ; he  had  now  either  to  go  to 
urban  banks,  which  demanded  high  interest  and 
excessive  security,  or  to  the  money-lending  shop- 
keeper who  exacted  usurious  interest  and  eventually 
seized  the  farm  ; this  could  be  avoided  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  co-operative  banks,  several  of  which  had 
been  started  in  the  West ; at  these  banks  money  could 
be  borrowed  at  3 or  3£  per  cent,  for  periods  of  six 
months  to  several  years,  57566,  57567. — These  hanks 
got  their  capital  from  joint  stock  banks,  57568-9. — 
The  joint  stock  banks  would  be  able  to  lend  them 
money  at  less  than  3 percent.,  57570.— The  Provincial 
Bank*  or  National  Bank,  and  other  joint  stock  banks 
might  charge  5 or  10  per  cent.,  57571. — The  class  of 
people  who  patronised  Agricultural  Banks  would  not 
be  the  same  class  as  the  patrons  of  joint  stock  banks, 
57572. — Wealthy  patrons  might  also  put  money  into 
the  Agricultural  Banks,  5753. — Witness  did  not  think 
there  would  be  many  philanthropists  among  these, 
57574.— Since  people  who  lent  money  to  agricultural 
banks  must  have  some  interest,  "witness  thought  the 
interest  charged  by  the  banks  should  be  3j.-  per  cent., 
57575. 

Co-operative  Depots. 

The  witness  recommended  the  formation  of  co- 
operative depots  connected  with  the  railway  stations 
by  a motor  service,  a plan  which  would  enable  the 
fanner  to  sell  in  the  dearest  -market,  and  obtain 
feeding  stuffs  and  implements  at  the  lowest  rates, 
and  would  also  reduce  cost  of  transit  and  extinguish 
middlemen’s  profits,  57566. 

Nationalisation  of  Railways. 

Railways  should  be  controlled  by  the  State,  as  in 
Australia’,  and  though  this  might  not  pay  the  State 
directly  for  its  capital  outlay,  its  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  country  would  eventually  increase 
the  national  revenne  and  ease  taxation ; in  Australia 
no  profits  beyond  working  expenses  were  aimed  at, 
hut  if  they  were  realised  they  were  expended  on 
bonuses  to  officials  and  the  extension  of  railway  lines, 
and  the  relief  of  rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling 
public  ; State  control  of  railways  had  been  recently 
advocated  by  Lord  Brassey,  57566. 

Agricultural  Instruction. 

The  rudiments  of  agricultural  science  should  be 
taught  in  rural  National  schools,  for  Ireland  could 
never  hope  to  be  anything  but  a country  depending 
on  agriculture  and  its  dependent  industries,  conse- 
quently agricultural  instruction  was  of  the  first 
importance ; National  schools  should  have  a farm  of 
an  acre  or  so  for  practical  illustrations,  and  the 
teaching  should  be  given  by  itinerant  instructors, 
or  else  the  teachers  sent  for  six  weeks  every  year  to 
Glasnevin  or  some  other  agricultural  college ; on 
leaving  school  the  boy  could  complete  his  education 
in  a higher  school,  of  which  there  should  be  one  in 
each  county,  57566. 

The  Decline  of  Ballinasloe. 

Ballinasloe  forty  years  ago  was  a prosperous  town, 
having  a market  for  wool,  wheat,  oats  and  rape ; 
it  had  four  mills  (one  flour  and  three  corn  mills), 
three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  and  two  large  buildings 
for  meetings  and  agricultural  shows ; one  of  these 
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was  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Connaught, 
and  cost  £9,000,  but  for  thirty-seven  years  it  had 
not  been  used  for  its  original  purpose,'  and  at  the 
October  fair  horses  were  sometimes  stabled  in  it ; 
the  decline  in  the  town  was  owing  to  the  clearance 
of  the  Galway  and  Roscommon  grazing  lands,  and 
a contributing  cause  was  the  passing  of  the  Relief 
Act;  the  town  was  badly  ofi  for  land,  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  acres  of  town  parks  which,  if 
divided,  would  give  two  acres  to  every  large  house- 
holder, who  would  then  be  able  to  supply  hi,s  family 
with  milk  and  vegetables,  and  would  employ  some  of 
the  labourers  who  now  could  not  get  work ; Ballina- 
sloe,  which  was  situated  on  one  estate  belonging  to 
Lord  Clancarty,  should  have  been  included  in  the 
1903  Land  Bill  and  scheduled  as  congested  ; the 
provisions  of  the  Labourers’  Act  should  have  been 
extended  to  towns  where  labourers  were  huddled 
together  in  filthy  slums,  57566. 


The  Relief  Act. 

The  Relief  Act  of  1838  encouraged  evictions,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  suffering,  since  landowners,  afraid 
that  the  poor  would  become  chargeable  to  the  rates  in 
their  locality,  evicted  them,  and  drove  them  into 
the  towns,  where  they  could  find  little  employment 
and  suffered  great  want ; Mr.  J.  Walsh,  j.p.,  in  1845 
destroyed,  near  Belmullet,  an  entire  village  with  the 
exception  of  six  houses;  this  was  in  mid-winter 
and  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  workhouse;  the 
Act,  as  passed  by  the  Commons,  made  the  union 
the  area  of  changeability,  but  the  Lords  charged 
tlie  division  with  the  maintenance  of  these  who  had 
resided  in  it  before  they  became  dependent  on  the 
rates,  with  the  intention  of  inducing  ratepayers  to 
provide  employment,  57566. 


Insanity  in  Galway  and  Roscommon. 

Insanity  increased  in  Galway  and  Roscommon  in 
spite  of  the  decline  of  population ; in  1890  there 
731  patients  in  Ballinasloe  Asvlum,  and  in 
1905  there  were  1,340,  an  increase  of  833  per  cent.  ; 
between  1891  and  1901  the  increase  in  insanity  all 
over  Ireland  was  41‘5  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
while  in  Galway  and  Roscommon  it  was  54’6  per 
cent.,  or  131  above  the  total  for  Ireland ; the 
primary  cause  was  that  the  flower  of  the  population 
had  emigrated,  leaving  those  weak  in  mind  and  body 
behind ; another  cause  was  the  want  of  nutritious 
ipoct,  and  the  loneliness  and  monotony  of  the  people’s 
lives;  if  isolated  persons  were  removed  to  villages, 
and  variety  introduced  into  their  lives,  a fruitful 
source  of  insanity  would  be  removed ; if  peasants 
were  given  good  land,  and  had  games  and  libraries, 
insanity  would  have  declined  considerably  at  the  end 
oi  ten  years,  57567. 


“ English  Tenure.” 

When  witness  said  land  was  held  on  an  “ Englis 
rpif  TaSAfe,rrinE  t0  Mr-  Hardy's  property 
57576— The-  land  belonged  to  Colonel  Mitchellf  wh 
Eet,ltilon  the  eleven  months’  system  to  another  man 
and  then  on  a ten  months’  tenancy  to  Mr.  Hardv 
the  present  occupier,  57577.-“  English  tenure' 
meant  a yearly  tenancy,  57578. 


FEENEY,  Mr.  THOMAS. 

See  pp.  189-9. 

* • Congestion  in  Athlone. 

«;T5St?eSS-ruasJ-Tep-resenting  the  district,  of  Athlon* 
oi oao;9.— -The  district  was  not  scheduled,  57602.— I 
1t.d  838  holdinSs  of  under  £5  valuation,  an 
fhTV  m ® "nmber  UJider  £10,  57602.— Some  c 
the  holdings  of  £10  valuation  were  as  low  as  £5  (i: 
actual  value),  and  in  that  union  a valuation  of  £ 
or  £9  might  represent  £5,  57602._Poor  law  valuatio: 
wt!  57612 -—The  holding  of  witness,  whici 

wvas  thirty  acres,  ,and  the  rent  less  than  £5,  57609.- 
vvas  of  a poor  law  valuation  of  £11,  57610-1.— Ther 
was  not  a decent  holding  between  this  union  and  th 
meanngs  of  Rosoommon,  thirty  miles  from  the  Rive 


Suck,  57612. — If  three  of  the  holdings  were  put  to- 
gether it  might  make  a holding  on  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  live,  57613-6. — The  people  alwavs  lived  on 
money  earned  in  England  or  America,  576l4. — A hold- 
ing of  £8  or  £10  valuation  would  not  be  economic, 
57602. — Thirty  acres  of  fairly  good  land  might  be 
economic,  57603.— This  would  be  valued  at  about  £15 
if  good  land,  57604.— And  that  would  be  valued  at  £15, 
57604. — The  qualitv  of  the  land  made  a great  deal  of 
difference,  57606.— It  might  be  all  sand  and  bog, 
57605. — It  was  possible  to  have  a holding  of  thirty 
acres  and  not  be  able  to  live  on  it,  57607.— The  valua- 
tion of  an  economic  holding  of  thirty  acres  might  be 
or  £10,  57605. — To  make  the  holders  economic  two 
out  of  three  must  be  migrated  in  some  cases  ; Kil- 
toom  consisted  of  230  small  holdings  of  inferior  land, 
of  which  ninety  were  under  £5  valuation,  75  between 
£5  and  £10.  and  65  over  £10  ; the  soil  was  bog  or 
sandy  upland ; th©  tenants  lived  by  sowing  conacre 
potatoes  or  oats  at  £6  or  £8  an  acre,  and  buying  con- 
acre hay  from  a considerable  distance,  by  lime-bnm- 
mg  and  turf-selling,  and  by  money  sent  from 
Amerioa,  57617. 


Grass  Lands  Available  for  Purchasb. 

There  were  2,000  acres  of  .grass  lands  within  the 
parish  boundary,  some  of  which  would  be  sold  in  the 
near  future,  57617. — In  Ballyforan  there  was  grass 
land,  and  in  Derrycahill,  which  was  a populous  dis- 
trict, 57618. — The  following  lands  could  be  acquired 
for  distribution:— Rockhill  farm  (residential),  Mrs. 
Wilson,  300  acres ; Carmclohan  (non-xesidential), 
Mrs.  Connell,  300  acres ; Moyvannon  (non-residen- 
tial),  Mr.  Smyth,  200  acres  ; Ardmullen  (non-residen- 
tial),  Mr.  Pim,  400  acres  ; Kiltoom  (non-residential), 
Mt.  H.  Strevens,  ^500  acres ; Newpark  (non-residen- 
tial), Mr.  Levinge,  300  acres. — The  landlords  were 
-■willing  to  sell,  but  they  demanded  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four  .and-a^half  years'  purchase,  which  pre- 
vented purchase  by  tenants ; some  other  properties 
in  tlie  parish  had  been  sold  under  the  old  purchase 
Acts ; the  prices  asked  in  Kiltoom  were  from  six  to 
ten  years  more  than  those  obtained  for  neighbouring 
estates  under  the  Ashbourne  Act ; the  Watson  Estate 
had  been  sold  twenty  years  ago  at  thirteen  years’  pur- 
chase, the  Bailey  Estate  ten  years  ago  at  seventeen 
years’  purchase,  and  the  Hudson  Estate  four  years 
ago  (under  the  49th  section  ,in  bankruptcy)  at  from 
eight  to  seventeen  years’  purchase,  estates  should  be 
inspected  before  purchase ; compulsory  powers  were 
the  only  solution  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  the 
young  men  of  the  district  with  home  and  livelihood ; 
definite  action  should  be  taken  to  prevent  emigration 
and  improve  tlie  position  of  uneconomic  holders, 
57620. — Negotiations  were  pending  between  the  follow- 
ing landlords  and  their  tenants: — Mr.  Waitlimore, 

21  years’  purchase ; Mr.  Mitchell  (Oumamore  Estate), 

22  years’  purchase ; Mr.  Lloyd,  24  years’  ; Mr. 
[fringe,  21  years’  ; Mr.  Goff,  24  years;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 24 i years’,  57620. 

Industries. 


me  small  holders  had  few  industries,  57620.— If  & 
factory  could  be  established  near  Ballyforan  it  would 
be  a great-  advantage,  since  it  was  a remote  place, 
twelve  miles  from  Athlone;  the  rente  were  high,  and 
the  landlords  unwilling  to  sell,  57619.— A wool  factory 
would  be  best ; a crochet  or  lace-m.aking  industry 

would  arrest  emigration  among  the  girls,  57620 

The  tenants  used  to  make  money  of  turf,  lime,  and 
cabbage-growing,  but  the  turf  and  lime  now  brought  • 
in  but  little,  57629. — And  since  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture had  distributed  information  about  cabbage- 
growing  all  over  the  country  the  growing  of  cabbage 
m the  district  had  declined,  57620-1.— The  Kiltoom 

cabbages  used  to  be  first  in  the  market,  57622. The 

Department  had  done  good  to  some  and  harm  to  others 
by  interfering,  57623— The  grass  lands  were  formerly 
under  tillage,  and  grew  wheat ; this  accounted  for  the 
greater  value  of  land  fifty  years  previously,  when  the 
valuations  were  made,  57624. 


Migration. 

Congests  would  be  willing  to  migrate  if  .it  were  made 
clear  that  they  could  live  in  comfort  in  their  new 
ones ; but  so  far  as  witness  knew  no  pains  had  been 
taken  to  give  them  this  information,  57624. 
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RYAN,  Mr.  JAMES. 

See  pp.  190-3. 

Unsuitability  of  Gbass  Land  for  Tillage. 

Witness  was  a member  of  the  Grazing  Fanners' 
Association,  57625. — 'Much  of  the  grazing  land  in 
Roscommon  was  quite  unsuitable  to  tillage,  57626. — 
It  was  deep,  heavy,  and  cold,  hard  to  till,  and  pro- 
ducing a poor  crop  when  tilled,  57627,  57632. — Some 
of  it  bore  marks  of  Laving  been  previously  tilled  at  a 
remote  period ; some  was  now  occupied  and  cropped 
by  small  farmers,  57628-9. — They  tilled  a very  small 
proportion  ; a man  Laving  a holding  of  thirty  acres 
■ might  till  H acres,  57629-30,  57632.— The  return  on 
this  was  small,  and  the  labour  great,  57631. — The 
small  tenant  used  the  land  chiefly  for  breeding  young 
cattle  or  sheep,  and  the  larger  people  might  breed  a 
few  horses,  57632. — The  tillage  of  the  land  had  been 
discontinued,  beoause  it  had  been  found  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose,  57705.— The  best  tillage  ground  was 
quite  different  from  the  best  grazing  land,  57706. — 
The  discovery  that  the  land  was  unfit  for  tillage  was 
made  by  the  men  who  farmed  it,  57694-5. — They  were 
fairly  intelligent,  and  if  it  paid  them  to  till,  would 
naturally  do  so,  57695,  57697-8. — One  of  witness’s  own 
tenants  with  a five-acre  holding  did  not  till  half  an 
acre,  57696. — This  man  owned  his  land,  57696. — On 
another  farm  the  tenant  had  no  tillage  at  all,  but  let 
the  land  to  witness  for  grazing,  57698. — It  was  im- 
possible for  tillage  fanning  to  pay  when  carried  out 
on  a large  scale  under  present  conditions  in  that  dis- 
trict of  Ireland,  57699,  57700. — -Witness  had  no  ex- 
perience of  other  countries,  57691,  57701-3. — The  soil 
there  might  be  lighter  or  sandier,  57702. — This  evi- 
dence was  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  Roscommon 
to  Ballinaslce,  57633. — The  land  about  Strokestown 
was  more  suitable  to  tillage,  57633. — That  was  the 
land  from  Knoekcroghery  to  Ballinasloe,  57634-5.—- 
S'ome  was  suitable,  57635. — And  this  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  what  was  not  suitable,  57636. — In  farms 
near  Knoekcroghery  of  100  .acres  not  more  than  one- 
third  would  be  suitable,  57637. — -Taking  the  whole  dis- 
trict from  Roscommon  to  Boyle  less  than  50  per  cent, 
was  suitable  for  cultivation,  57638-40. — Perhaps  30  to 
40  per  cent.,  but  the  suitable  portions  were  scattered, 
57641. 

Possibility  of  Grazing  by  Small  Owners. 
Witness  had  600  -acres  of  grass  land,  57642,  57644, 
57706. — This  was  in  several  holdings,  of  which  the 
largest  was  300  acres,  57644,  57646.— If  this  was  di- 
vided into  six  fifty-acre  holdings  the  tenants  might 
use  them  in  the  same  manner  as  witness,  57646,  57655. 
— But  with  a holding  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  there 
would  be  a difficulty,  57646.— A man  with  twenty-five 
acres  would  be  principally  a breeder,  57647,  57713. — 
Witness  himself  bought  cattle  at  two  years  old,  57648. 
— But  breeding  was  more  profitable,  and  small  breeders 
could  breed  cattle  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  done 
on  a large  scale,  57649. — A man  who  grazed  a twenty- 
five  acre  farm  would  get  so  small  a profit  that  he  could 
not  live  on  it ; witness  did  not  think  he  could  live  on 
a fifty-acre  farm  entirely  devoted  to  grazing,  even  if 
his  profits  were  proportionately  larger  than  at  present, 
•57651. — If  he  had  an  acre  or  two  suitable  for  tillage, 
and  could  thus  provide  for  the  wants  of.  himself  and 
his  family  it  could  be  done,  57652-3. — If  all  the  small 
farmers  were  to  start  breeding  there  would  be  no  market 
for  their  stock,  57650,  57712. — And  if  they  depended  on 
grazing  alone  they  could  not  live,  57651. — Witness 
had  seen  one  or  two  of  the  farms  that  had  been  split 
up,  and  they  were  oarried  on  just  as  the  graziers 
managed  their  land,  57654. — Whether  a man  with 
-forty  acres-  could  do  the  same  depended  on  the  effect 
that  division  of  land  would  have  on  the  price  of  stock, 
57656. — The  abolition  of  the  grazier  would  lower  the 
price  of  sfccck,  57657. — Large  graziers  were  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  stock  trade  of  Galway,  57682. — If  a 
man  was  under  an  annuity  for  improvements  made  on 
his  farm  by  the  State  he  must  meet  that  annuity, 
and  therefore,  unless  he  had  capital,  must  often  be 
forced  to  sell  at  a low  price,  57679. — Nothing  ctuld 
be  done  in  grazing  without  capital,  57678-81. — In  com- 
paring the  small  and  the  large  holder  the  difference 
was  that  the  larger  man  had  capital,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  hold  on,  instead  of  being  forced  io  sell ; 
witness  did  not  say  a large  part  of  the  grass  land 
might  not  be  divided  profitably,  57682.  57714. — But 
that  larger  graziers  were  also  essential,  57682. 


RYAN,  Mr.  JAMES— continued. 

Co-operative  Grazing. 

If  four  men  got  twenty-five  acres  of  grass  land  each, 
there  was  nothing,  from  a trade  point  of  view, . to 
prevent  their  knocking  down  the  fences,  and  renting 
the  100  acres  as  a joint  holding,  57661-2,  57668, 
57660.— But  it  would  be  unworkable,  57661-2.— It 
would  be  difficult  to  .adjust  the  number  of  cattle  put 
on  by  each  owner  if  they  were  of  different  ages,  57663- 
7. — If  this  plan  were  .adopted  you  would  have  six 
graziers  instead  cf  twelve,  57676. — The  sons  of  l ho 
graziers  would  probably  get  the  right  to  put  cattle  on 
the- farm.  57683.— It  might  lead  to  one  man  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  capital  getting  all  the  land, 
57684.— This  might  happen  with  the  present  grazier-, 
57685.-6.— But  as  a fact  it  did  not,  57687.— Because 
they  stocked  their  own  land,  57689. 

Common  Grazing. 

Witness  objected  to  grazing  in  commons,  57690. — 
Every  man  should  have  control  over  his  own  holding, 
and  work  it  separately,  57691. — The  plan  was  fol- 
lowed in  Roscommon  at  present ; many  grass  farms 
were  let  for  six  months’  grazing  every  year,  and  no 
one  had  difficulty  in  getting  grass  at  a reasonable 
price. 

Rents  of  Grazing  Land. 

If  the  price  of  stock  were  cut  down  it  might  not 
extinguish  the  graziers,  as  rents  would  go  down  in 
proportion,  57658. — Rent  was  a very  important  fac- 
tor, 57659. — For  the  last  ten  years  Roscommon 
graziers  had  held  their  own,  57716. — They  were  con- 
tent with  paying  the  present  rents,  and  were  able  to 
live  and  support  t-lieir  families,  57717. — There  may 
have  been  applications  for  reductions ; some  rents 
were  higher  than  others,  57718. — Rents  had  gone 
down  within  the  last  twenty  years,  57669. — But  for 
the  past  ten  years  they  had  been  steady,  57670-1. — 
New  rents  were  too  high,  -but  the  rent  of  land  that 
had  been  in  the  same  occupation  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  was  fairly  reasonable ; witness  only  spoke 
from  his  own  experience,  but  he  thought  good  land 
was  dear ; people  might  give  too  much  for  land  taken 
by  the  year,  or  on  the  eleven  months’  system,  57719. 
— Witness  had  his  own  farm  for  the  same  price  he 
had  paid  five  or  ten  years  ago  ; the  farm  he  occupied 
w.as  large ; it  was  taken  in  1883,  and  had  gone  down 
since  then  a pound  an  acre ; it  was  taken  at  £2  5s., 
and  was  now  .at  £1  6s.  or  £1  7s.  ; no  reduction  bad 
been  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  57672. — He  had 
held  the  land  as  a yearly  tenant,  57673-4. — There  was 
no  judicial  rent,  57675. — He  paid  less  than  30s.  an 
acre  now  for  his  land,  hut  it  was  only  for  six  months 
in  the  year  that  he  gave  that ; in  the  winter  it  would 
probably  be  half  that  amount,  57710. — He  did  not 
pay  less  in  the  winter,  but  it  took  less  stock  in  the 
winter,  57711. 


Stock  Grazed  by  Witness. 

Witness  had  no  rule  as  to  the  number  of  animals 
an  acre  would  maintain,  57707. — The  best  part  of  the 
land  would  probably  have  a beast  for  every  two  acres, 
57708. — It  was  difficult  to  make  an  average  for  the 
year ; changes  of  stock  often  took  place,  57711. 

Payment  of  Herds. 

Witness  paid  his  herds  in  kind,  57721. — He  gave 
them  so  many  “ sums  ” ; a sum  of  cattle  w.as  a cow 
and  a half ; the  usual  thing  in  Galway  was  to  give 
grazing  and  hay  for  .a  cow,  an  acre  for  every  fifty 
acres  of  land  that  the  man  minded,  57722-3. — One 
man  who  put  in  no  stock  had  cash  in  lieu  of  grazing, 
57724. — The  herds  rented  their  land,  57722. — Witness 
thought  they  were  very  well  off,  57725-6. — They  had 
calves  aiid  poultry,  and  many  of  them  young  stcck 
and  a pig,  57726. — When  these  animals  were  saleable 
they  sold  them  for  cash ; the  herds  worked  practically 
on  the  same  lines  .as  the  small  farmers  of  Roscommon, 
57727,  67730. — Witness  never  heard  that  they  went  to 
shopkeepers  for  long  credit,  57728-9.— The  herds  sold 
stock  in  May  and  November,  and  generally  had  pigs 
to  sell,  57730. — Witness  thought  a herd  on  a good 
farm  was  just  as  well  off  as  a small  farmer,  57731. — 
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CROSBIE.  Mr.  DAVID  TALBOT— continued. 


The  herd  was  not  occupied  all  day  on  witness’s  busi- 
ness, 57734. — His  family  was  there,  57733. — The  herd 
employed  by  witness,  and  who  had  four  acres  of  land, 
cultivated  half  an  acre  and  grazed  the  rest,  57732. 
—If  the  land  were  divided  the  grazier  would  lose  his 
occupation,  and  was  entitled  to  compensation.  57735. 
—He  had  nothing  else  to  fall  bach  on,  and  would  be 
ruined  by  the  change,  57735-6.— It  was  quite  possible 
that  a man  now  having  600  acres  of  land  might  be 
left  without  any  Land  at  all,  57738.— Witness 'had  a 
farm  that  had  been  held  by  him  for  twenty-five  years  ; 
owing  to  the  Land  Acts  the  landlord  had  changed  the 
agreement,  so  that  the  tenants  were  to  take  no  .advan- 
tage of  Land  Acts,  .and  at  the  same  time  gave  a sub- 
stantial reduction  ; so  long  .as  the  Landlord  retained 
the  land  his  tenants  were  no  worse  off  than  judicial 
tenants,  but  if  the  land  was  sold  they  were  excluded 
from  benefiting  by  the  Act,  57737.— Witness  would 
not  be  prepared  to  purchase  his  land  on  the  sixty- 
eight  years’  system  by  paying  for  that  time  an  an- 
nuity equal  to  his  present  rent ; it  would  be  too  long 
ro  look  forward,  57739-40,  57744.— The  question  as  to 
whether  the  grazing  .rent  paid  now  was  a fair  basis 
' ’i  which  to  found  a purchase  agreement  depended  on 
the  number  of  years’  purchase,  57741.— Witness  would 
not  pay  27-30  years’  purchase,  57742.— Twenty  years’ 
nurchase  of  an  ordinary  grazing  rent  would  'be'  fair, 
57743,  57745,  57750,  57752. — As  a typical  grazier  of 
Roscommon,  he  said  .anything  like  thirty  years  would 
be  absurd,  57746-7.— Graziers  did  not  like  being  left 
without  a livelihood,  but  if  they  were  left  to  pur- 
chase up  to  the  limit  in  the  Act,  say,  £7,000  worth  of 
land,  they  would  be  prepared  to  surrender  the  rest 
of  it,  57748.— They  did  not  object  to  fair  division  of 
grazing  lands,  and  would  be  satisfied  to  purchase 
what  was  not  suitable  for  tillage,  57748-9. 


Estimates  Founded  on  Valuation. 

Witness’s  rent  in  one  case  was  slightly  over  the 
valuation,  .and  in  the  other  slightly  under,  57751.— 
L aluation  was  hut  little  test,  57754,  57756.— The  pur- 
chase price  should  be  based,  not  on  valuation,  but 
actual  rent,  57755. — If  there  were  any  rule  for  ar- 
riving at  the  fair  price  of  land  they  had  an  interest 
m.  many  graziers  would  be  prepared' to  sell  that  inte- 
rest, 57756. — In  the  case  of  grazing  land  the  tenants 
and  landlord’s  interest  were  not  both  concentrated 
m the  landlord ; in  the  case  of  a leasehold  farm  oc- 
cupied by  a grazier  he  would  have  an  interest  he 
might  wish  to  sell  to  the  Board  or  Commissioners  ; 
there  was  no  way  of  arriving  at  his  interest ; if  «, 
farm  of  200  acres  at  a rent  of  £300  a year  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Board  and  then  sold  to  the  grazing 
tenant  his  rent  would  be  reduced  one-third  (to  £200) 
and  he  would  have  £100  more  interest  in  it  than  be- 
fore the  operations  of  the  Act;  if  he  were  to  sell  his 
interest  he  would  calculate  this  additional  interest  on 
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Sec  p.  194. 

The  River  Suck  Drainage  Charges. 

. ^li;ileSS  had  8iven  evidence  in  London  with  regard 
to  the  heavy  charges  on  occupiers  for  drainage  of  the 
Anver  buck  ; it  would  be  a great  incentive  to  purchase 
l IT  ,drain:a€e  charges  could  be  written  off  where 
Jan-dJords  sold  to  tenants,  57759.— The  charge  was 
»er?  ’ the  landlctd  paid  a portion,  57762.— 

share  111  addition  to  his  an- 
nuity, 57760.— He  had  to  pay  as  a tenant,  and  if  he 
oecame  a tenant-purchaser  the  drainage  charge  should 
1“rfa£€  annuity,  57661,-The  charge  had 
own  paid  for  eleven  years,  which  witness  thought 
2*1™  AT?1’  576“'-K  flu:  nature  rf  a 

,n+.  ??  tj°  P^y  off  the  original  cost  of  drainage 
pto  River  Suck  m forty  years,  57763.— The  Brail 
commission  on  Drainage  had  reported  that  though 
he  estimated  cost  of  draining  this  river  was  £106.481, 
the  actual  cost  had  'been  £200,000,  of  which  £50,000 
3 %f,7^rFAnt;'  £Pj°°?  on  county  <^ss, 

Wrfc  ’ rePr€sented  the  increased  value  of  the 
°Ver  £70'°^  was  unfruitful  expendi- 
onlv  S T ?W?ers  of  Iand  in  ^ district  f thus 
7 ne-third  of  the  expenditure  was  reproductive, 


the  remaining  two-thirds  vielding  no  return,  and  re- 
presenting an  annuity  of  £6,000  a year  on  the  in- 
habitants of  a poor  district,  57764.—' This  expenditure, 
having  failed  to  -benefit  the  people,  should  be  borne 
“7  toe  State,  as  under  the  old  codes  of  1842  and  1863, 
57764-5.— The  people  during  eleven  years  had  already 
paid  off  the  annuity  on  the  part  till  at  was  reproduc- 
tive, 57766. — Further  payments  should  cease,  as  an 
577fi7tiVe  t<J  Pyrcllase  of  land  by  tenants,  ' 57764, 


SATCHWELL,  Mr.  HERBERT. 
See  pp.  195-7. 


Plan  of  Cattle  Raising  Followed  by  "Witness. 

Witness  was  a member  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Traders’ 
and  Stockowners’  Association,  giving  evidence  at  the 
request  of  the  Commission,  57768-9.— He  resided  at 
Creggs,  in  County  Galway,  just  outside  Roscommon, 
and  had  some  farms  in  Roscommon,  57770. — He 
tilled  a large  amount  of  land,  -and  stall-fed  cattle, 
57770a. — Witness’s  farm  consisted  of  over  500  acres 
Irish,  and  he  tilled  sixty  to  ninety  acres  every  year, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fields  which  fell  in  ; with 
tne  produce  lie  fed  cattle  and  sheep  on  his  farm, 
57771. — He  sometimes  had  200  beasts  stall-fed  in  a 
year,  57864. — And  fattened  tliem"  till  they  were  ready 
for  the  London  or  Dublin  market,  57772.—' Witness 
had  some  cattle  on  his  land,  and  all  his  sheep,  57781. 
— But  also  bought  cattle  at  any  age  from  six  months 
to  three  years  old,  57773,  57782,  57853.— The  earliest 
age  at  which  the  cattle  were  ready  for  the  butcher 
was  2£  years ; seme  were  not  ready  till  three  years, 
57774,  57856. — Witness  when  he  bought  calves  did  not 
sell  them  again,  but-  kept  them  till  they  were  ready 
for  store  feeding,  57854. 


General  Practicability  of  this  Plan  for  Small 
Farmers. 

Three  or  more  other  men  in  Roscommon  followed  the 
same  system  as  witness,  57862.— It  was  not  general, 
and  witness  knew  no  one  in  Roscommon  who  stall-fed 
as  many  os  25  beasts,  57863.— It  would  not  be  suitable 
to  tlie  average  small  farmer  in  Ireland,  for  the  farmer 
of  twenty  acres,  57865.— A mam  with  thirty  acres 
•might  be  able  to  keep  his  stock  till  it  was  ready  for 
the  Meath  buyer,  but  it  w.as  unlikely,  as  he  would 
have  a succession  to  keep  up,  57857.— As  the  acreage 
of  the  farm  was  increased  this  system  was  more  suit- 
able, 57858. — But  a man  with  forty  acres  would  only 
be  able  to  practise  the  system  in  a very  small  way, 
57777. — On  twenty-five  acres  it  would  be  impossible, 
57784-5. — It  could  be  done  in  a small  way  on  fifty 
acres,  but  the  fanner  would  require  more  capital 
than  on  an  ordinary  form,  57787.— A tillage  farmer 
had  to  invest  much  money  on  implements,  etc.,  57788. 
—If  a man  had  a thirty  or  forty -acre  farm  he  would 
have  a horse  or  two,  and  some  sheep  and  young  cattle. 
57778-9.  * 


Necessity  tor  Large  Grazing  Farms. 


A large  grazier  was  required  to  buy  up  store  cattle 
from  the  smaller  fanners,  57779.-The  Scotch  and 
English  buyers  would  not  buy  cattle  direct  from  the 
farmer  m small  numbers,  57780. — If  the  graziers  dis- 
appeared there  would  not  be  the  same  market  for  store 
cattle,  as  the  gmziers  commonly  bought  young  cattle 
m small  numbers,  kept  them  six  months 'to  improve 
and  then  sold  them  to  the  Scotch  and  English  buyers 
in  lots  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  which  gave  the  buver 
less  trouble  and  ensured  a more  uniform  class  "of 
cattle,  _ 57780,  57794.—  If  buyers  could  not  get  Irish 
cattle  in  suitable  numbers  they  would  make  an  effort 
§et  Canadian  cattle,  which  would  ruin  the  small 
holder,  57780. — .Buyers  did  sometimes  take  cattle 

young  and  m small  numbers,  57795,  57797,  57810 

^ s°m,e  buyers  would  take  them  at  1J,  years  old, 
57796.—  And  some  at  2£  years  old,  57798.— Scotch 
• ?aid  ,toat  pattle  at  li  years  old,  which  still 
nod  their  calf  teeth,  fattened  best,  57881. 


Breeds  of  Cattle. 

Witness  preferred  cross  of  the  Roscommon  heifer 
with  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed,  though  practical 
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men  were  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  polled  Angus 
and  the  cross  of  the  Hereford,  57814. — He  sometimes 
got  good  calves  from  Kerry,  Cork,  anrl  the  South, 
57844. — Witness  could  not  compete  with  the  Scotch 
finisher,  57812. — If  he  bought  his  calves,  57818. 

Graziers’  Profits,  &c. 

Witness  thought,  that  the  grazing  trade  had  been 
more  steady  for  the  last  ten  years  than  previously  : 
it  had  been  better  especially  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years ; but  the  graziers  had  never  recovered  from 
their  losses  in  1879,  57845-6.— Witness  could  give  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  Roscommon  graziers  were  much 
in  debt,  57847-9. — Any  prospect  of  the  admission  of 
Canadian  cattle  created  a kind  of  panic ; oi  this 
there  was  an  example  eighteen  months  previously ; 
the  price  of  wool  alco  had  been  better  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  market  steadier,  57851.— It  was  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  Government  regulations  as  to  im- 
ncvD  of  cattle  which  produced  uncertainty  as  to  price, 
57852. 

Letting  of  Grazing  by  the  Board. 

With  regard  to  letting  out  of  grazing  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  witness  thought  it  a good  tem- 
porary measure,  as  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  pcor  to 
get  grass  for  their  cattle,  57860. — Witness  was  sure 
the  Board  gave  it  always  to  the  deserving  poor,  but 
there  was  always  a good  deal  of  complaint,  57859.-  - 
Grazing  was  to  be  had  more  cheaply  from  the  Board 
than  from  private  individuals,  but  it  would  be  better 
to  divide  the  lands  as  soon  as  possible  rather  than  let 
them  out  as  grazing,  so  that  every  man  should  own 
his  own  part,  .and  know  what  to  do  with  .it,  57860-1. 

■Classification  of  Lands — Burning  Land. 

Witness  had  not  heard  Lord  Ashtown’s  evidence  'as 
to  the  classification  of  lands,  57799. — But  he  thought 
some  of  the  lands  in  Roscommon  were  unsuitable  for 
breaking  up,  not  being  very  suitable  for  tillage  ; the 
deep  clay  soil  was  best  suited  for  grazing,  57800-1. — 
While  better  crops  could  be  grown,  “lively”  light 
soil  was  generally  the  best ; this  soil  was  in 
mid-Roscommon,  at  Strokestown,  Elphim  and  Boyle, 
and  round  about  Tulsk,  57802. — The  plains  of  Boyle 
were  rich  feeding  land,  57804. — And  where  the  sub- 
soil was  gravelly  it  would  not  be  too  damp  and 
heavy  to  break  up,  57805.— These  lands  were  formerly 
cultivated,  57806. — Burning  land,  as  formerly  prac- 
tised, ruined  the  soil,  57807-8. 

Land  Held  by  Witness. 

Witness  took  his  farm  yearly,  and  also  had  some 
land  on  the  eleven  months’  system,  57821. — He  now 
held  some  farms  his  father  hod  sixty  years  before  in 
yearly  takes  ; if  such  farms  were  taken  from  .graziers 
they  should  have  compensation,  57822. — He  could  not 
have  had  a twenty-one  years’  lease  on  the  Scotch  sys- 
tem, whereby  land  taken  from  year  to  year  is  on  lease, 
as  the  owners  did  not  like  the  plan,  57824. — There 
was  some  leasehold  land  in  Roscommon,  57825. — Wit- 
ness had  no  tenant-right  at  present,  hut  was  to  be 
treated  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  in  the  same  way 
as  judicial  tenants,  57826. — If  witness  got  a lease  of 
his  grass  land  for  twenty-one  years  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  give  his  present  rent,  57834. — It  would  not 
be  so  valuable  to  him,  since  lands  in  Roscommon  were 
not  so  valuable  to  a man  with  a residential  holding  'as 
to  one  who  must  buy  stock  in  May  and  sell  in  October, 
57835. — If  witness  had  the  offer  cf  a twenty-six  years’ 
lease  at  25s.  an  acre  of  the  land  he  now  had  for  30s. 
he  would  take  it  at  tliat  rent  for  fifty  years,  57838. — 
If  witness  were  able  to  purchase  the  farm  he  lived  on 
and  also  one  of  his  outside  farms  to  work  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  he  would  be  willing  to  give  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years’  purchase  for  the  outside  farm, 
57827,  57833. — As  working  the  two  farms  together 
would  save  a good  deal  of  stall-feeding,  57827. — The 
home  farm  being  land  of  a middling  class  only,  57776, 
57828. — And  the  outside  farm  gcod  enough  to  fatten 
stock,  57776,  57828. — 'Witness  took  the  farm  on  which 
he  had  his  cattle,  57830. — And  on  which  he  lived 
twenty-four  years  ago,  and  was  still  paying  the  same 
rent  as  at  first,  57829,  57832. — He  was  .also  paying 
the  same  rent  ns  always  for  the  grazing  farm,  but 
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not  so  much  as  was  paid  by  his  father,  and  witness 
himself  had  not  had  it  so  long  as  the  grazing  farm, 
57831.— The  present  rental  of  the  grazing  farm  was 
30s.  an  acre ; witness  had  had  better  land  at  £2  an 
acre,  which  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  land  he  held  ; 
but  it  had  been  bought  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  .and  witness  had  at  once  relinquished  it ; wit- 
ness had  had  it  from  Sir  Nicholas  O’Connor,  who 
was  a middleman,  when  it  belonged  to  Captain  Caul- 
field French,  57837.— Witness  had  been  well  treated, 
and  allowed  to  keep  the  land  for  grazing  for  six 
months ; it  was  now  set  for  grazing  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood,  57837. — Witness’s  rent  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Board  was  much  above  valuation.  57840. 
— He  paid  nates  and  taxes  on  the  home  farm,  hut  not 
on  the  outside  farms,  57842.— He  did  not  know  what 
was  the  valuation  of  the  outside  farms,  57841.— 
Therefore,  when  he  said  he  would  he  willing  to  give 
twentv  or  twenty-two  years’  purchase  on  Die  outside 
land,  if  he  could  also  buy  the  home  farm,  he  meant 
twenty  or  twenty-two  years’  purchase  without  deduc- 
tion for  rents  and  taxes,  57843. 

Land  Tenure  Discouraging  Building — Advantage 
of  Resident  Owners. 

Witness  would  like  to  see  land  broken  up  .and 
divided  among  industrious  young  men.  57779.  57789. — 
Land  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  that  which  was 
suited  for  tillage,  57791. — Good  grass  land  should  be 
divided  if  it  could  he  put  in  the  hands  of  residential 
owners,  57791. — If  people  lived  on  their  farms,  even 
large  farms,  things  would  be  better  for  the  oountry, 
and  the  labourers  would  be  attracted  back  from  the 
towns,  57865. — If  land  tenure  had  been  different  in 
the  past,  and  farmers  could  have  built  houses  for 
their  sons,  there  would  have  been  more  residential 
holdings,  .and  all  parties  would  have  been  benefited, 
57776. — The  agreements  as  to  letting  being  from  year 
to  year  discouraged  building,  57776,  57822-3. — Wit- 
ness was  anxious  for  such  a system  as  should  pro- 
duce the  residence  of  owners  under  economic  condi 
tions,  57792,  57866-7. 


GLYNN,  Mr.  THADDEUS. 

See  pp.  197-8. 

Position  of  Witness. 

Witness  was  nominated  by  the  Ballinasloe  District 
Council  and  by  the  Fohanagh  branch  of  the  United 
Irish  League  ; he  was  the  son  of  a tenant  evicted  in 
1852,  though  there  were  no  arrears  of  rent ; his  uncles 
also  were  evicted,  57868. — To  make  a grass  farm, 
57870. 

Divisions  of  Annagh,  Clonbrock,  &c. 

In  the  division  of  Annagh,  in  the  union  of  Mount 
Bellew,  there  were  ninety-eight  families  on  holdings 
of  £5  down  to  5s.,  and  nearly  2,462  acres  of  un- 
tenanted land  ; in  the  parish  represented  by  witness 
there  were  eighty  families,  having  on  an  average 
eight  or  ten  acres  at  a valuation  of  £2  to  £7  ; in  these 
parishes  all  land  was  held  in  conacre,  .and  paid  for 
by  money  from  America,  sent  by  children  of  tenants ; 
in  the  Clonbrock  division . there  were  215  tenants  at 
valuations  of  £5  and  under,  and  only  eight  to  the 
value  of  £20,  also  held  in  conacre,  57870. 

Applications  to  Purchase. 

Several  applications  to  purchase  under  the  Art  of 
1903  had  been  made  in  the  district,  but  these  were 
refused,  unless  on  condition  that-  the  tenants  should 
buy  their  own  small  holdings,  and  no  sales  had  been 
made ; several  branches  had  met,  and  had  petitioned 
Lord  Clonbrock,  Mrs.  Johnstone,  and  Mrs.  Mahon  to 
sell  to  them  through  the  Commissioners  at  any  price 
approved  by  the  Commissioners;  the  Commssioners, 
however,  had  refused  unless  the  tenants  could  make 
their  own  bargain  with  the  landlords ; Lord  Clon- 
brock had  offered,  through  the  parish  priest,  to  sell  if 
he  got  twenty-two  years’  purchase  for  Die  holdings, 
but  he  would  not  sell  the  grass  lands  except  to  Die 
Commissioners,  and  then,  only  at  a sum  bringing  him 
in  his  net  income;  the  tenants  believed  that  any 
bargain  made  by  the  Commissioners  would  be  an  equit- 
able one,  57870. 
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Lisnacreena. 

The  ■tenants  in  the  village  of  Lisnacreena  had 
bought  holdings  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  in  1899  at 
184  years’  purchase  ; the  holdings  were  of  valuation 
from  £2  to  £6,  and  in  three  oases  out  of  the  seventeen 
tenancies  over  £10;  in  the  same  district  were  three 
farms,  which,  if  compulsory  purchase  were  in  force, 
could  be  bought  and  distributed  among  the  congested 
tenants,  whose  ancestors  had  been  evicted  about  1855, 
from  an  estate  of  1,100  acres ; the  tenants  could  not 
live  on  holdings  of  £2  to  £7,  57871. 

The  Usher  Estate. 

In  1899  Mr.  Usher  offered  sale  to  his  tenants  at  184 
years’  purchase,  but  when  the  Act  of  1905  came  in 
he  wanted  twenty-five  years’  purchase ; it  had  now 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  eight 
months,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  the  arbitrator,  had  a 
letter  from  the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  also  from 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Usher,  stating  that  the  sale  was  not 
yet  complete,  and  this  report  was  given  by  the  In- 
spector to  the  Board  ; the  tenants  could  not  account 
for  the  rise  of  54  years  between  1899  and  1903,  57871. 
— The  tenants  did  not  buy  at  184  years  because  they 
were  expecting  increased  holdings  ; they  were  con- 
gested, some  of  them  having  valuations  as  low  as  5s., 
and  thirteen  under  £5 ; these  were  tenants  who  in 
1850  and  1855  were  evicted  from  good  Land,  and 
driven  to  the  bog  and  the  river  banks ; the  river  con- 
stantly destroyed  crops,  and  the  landlords  would  not 
•clean  the  rivers ; witness  thought  the  Commissioners 
should  take  action  with  regard  to  drainage,  57873. 

Compulsory  Purchase. 

Witness  wished  the  Commissioners  to  report  that 
there  was  no  remedy  against  landlords'  unwillingness 
to  sell  except  compulsory  purchase,  57871. 


HTBBETT,  Mr.  T.  B. 

See  pp.  198-202. 

Evils  of  the  Grazing  System. 

* Witness  lived  at  Kiloonnell,  County  Galway  ; was 
a shopkeeper  with  a licence,  57874,  57877-8.  — He  had 
eighty-five  acres  of  land,  57938. — He  farmed  100  acres 
of  land,  57875,  57880,  57909,  57938.— And  managed 
2.000  .acres  for  a friend,  57876,  57884,  57909.— Wit- 
ness wished  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  evils  of  the 
grazing  system  and  its  consequence,  congestion,  57878- 
9- — Grazing  land  for  the  raising  of  store  cattle  was 
only  suitable  to  a sparsely  populated  district,  57878. 
— And  letting  or  hiring  of  grass  lands  wanted  for 
cultivation  was  politically  immoral ; congestion 
always  followed  grazing  in'  Ireland  where  former 
owners  of  land  had  been  evicted  from  good  Land, 
which  was  now  used,  for  grazing,  and  transferred  to 
miserable  patches  of  worthless  land,  57879. 

Cattle. 

'The  grazing  system  produced  cattle  inferior  to 
those  raised  by  small  holders  ; they  were  badly  fed 
and  housed  during  the  winter,  and  taken  to  market 
in  poor  condition,  with  the  result  that  they  were  left 
to  be  sold  at  low  prices  at  the  end  of  the  fair  or  mar- 
ket, while  the  small  holder’s  cattle  were  sold  imme- 
diately at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  cwt.  live  weight  more 
taan  the  grazier’s  stock ; the  Connaught  grazier  was 
content  with  a very  small  profit  for  his  six  months’ 
heep  of  cattle,  57879. 

Deterioration  of  Land. 

The  greater  number  of  graziers  failed  to  repair 
iences,  clean  watercourses,  or  effect  drainage  ; in  many 
cases  they  received  money  from  the  landlord  for  these 
purposes,  but  the  landlord  was  indifferent  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  money,  57879. — Graziers  allowed 
?eeds,  thistles,  and  furze  to  spread,  over  the  Land, 
o7879,  57917. — There  were  many  more  weeds  on  un- 
tenanted than  on  tenanted  land,  57917. — Consequently 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  grazing  farms  in  Con- 
naught were  useless  to  king  or  country,  57879. 
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Hard  Bargains  by  Graziers. 

The  grazier’s  one  idea  was  to  work  the  Land  with 
as  little  outlay  .as  possible,  57879. — And  to  drive  as 
hard  bargains  as  he  could,  57879. — Everyone  tried  to 
drive  good  bargains,  57919. — But  graziers  more  than 
other  people,  57920. — Shopkeepers  made  hard  bar- 
gains, 57921. 

Labour— Deterioration  of  Labourers. 

Graziers  hardly  gave  any  employment  to  the 
labourer,  57879. — The  example  of  graziers  had  to  a 
large  ex  tent  altered  the  habits  of  the  peasantry  from 
thrift  and  industry  to  sloth  and  negligence,  57879, 
57913a. — This  characterised  all  classes,  shopkeepers 
among  others,  though  there  were  individual  excep- 
tions, 57915-6. 

Grazing  Destructive  of  Trade. 

The  worst  towns  for  business  were  those  situated 
in  grazing  districts  where  the  finest  store  cattle  were 
fed ; Templemore  and  Loughrea  were  examples  of 
this ; except  on  fair  days  these  towns  were  almost 
deserted,  being  without  trade,  labour,  or  traffic,  and 
troops  of  Irish  Constabulary  in  Loughrea  guarding 
the  CLanricarde  rent  offices  made  the  town  like  a 
oamp,  57879. — Ballinasloe  was  net  exactly  a grazing 
centre,  57933. — Though  grazing  prevailed  round  it, 
57934. — But  it  was  not  a good  business  town  since  the 
evictions,  which  hatl  virtually  ruined  it,  57935. — The 
graziers,  since  they  made  very  small  profits,  if  they 
were  to  continue  in  business  must  economise  in  every 
way,  and  could  therefore  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
country,  57979. 

Grazing  in  the  Barony  of  Longford. 

The  barony  of  Longford,  in  East  Galway,  was  the 
least  remunerative  district  in  all  Connaught  (and 
possibly  in  all  Ireland)  ; though  it  was  the  most  fer- 
tile and  the  highest  rated ; its  soil  was  rich,  and 
suited  for  -any  .'agricultural  purpose,  yet  its  99,000 
acres  were  all  grazed  or  in  the  hands  of  graziers ; its 
population  at  the  present  time  was  13,000  or  under, 
while  in  1841  it  was  over  33,000 ; the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  houses  since  1841  was  58‘75,  or  3,283,  and 
the  number  of  evictions  had  been  greater  than  in  any 
barony  in  Galway ; after  the  evictions  trade  disap- 
peared from  Eyreoourt  and  from,  the  market  of  Bal- 
linasloe ; agriculture  ceased,  and  labour  w.as  but  little 
employed  ; this  was  true  of  Connaught  in  general, 
57979. 


Abolition  of  Grazing  will  not  Injure  Stock- 
raising. 

It  was  stated  that,  if  the  ranches  were  acquired  by 
Government,  and  the  eleven  months’  grazing  system 
abolished,  tliat  the  number  and  value  of  cattle  pro- 
duced would  decline ; this  was  absurd  ; if  a farm  of 
100  acres  were  grazed  it  would  carry  thirty  cattle  and 
eighty  ewes ; if  this  were  divided  into  four  holdings 
of  twenty-five  acres,  each  holding  would  carry  one 
horses,  two  cows,  three  two-year-old  cattle,  thrss 
calves,  and  twenty  sheep,  while  the  holder  would  till 
five  acres  and  meadow  five  acres  ; thus  the  number  of 
cattle  would  not  be  diminished  by  the  change ; on  the 
five  acres  of  tillage  each  holder  could  grow  two  acres 
of  oats,  two  .acres  of  potatoes,  and  one  acre  of  tur- 
nips ; whatever  the  price  of  store  cattle  the  small 
holder  would  find  it  most  profitable  to  store-feed  his 
cattle ; his  two  acres  of  oats  would  produce  .two  tons 
of  oatmeal  for  this  purpose,  and  one  acre  of  potatoes, 
seventeen  tons  of  food  for  stock ; this  with  a ton  of 
turnips  and  a ton  of  hay  would  supply  food  for  fat- 
tening eight-  cattle  and  some  pigs,  57879,  57930.— 
Any  beast  in  fair  condition  could  be  fattened  with 
three  stones  of  turnips  and  meal  cooked,  together 
with  a stone  of  turnips  and  a stone  of  hay  daily  for 
ninety  days,  57879,  57921-2.— This,  allowing  £5  5s. 
for  fattening  each  ‘beast,  would  bring  the  profits  of 
f attening  eight  beasts  to  £42  8s.  Ad. ; two  tons  of  oat- 
meal were  worth  £18,  seventeen  tons  of  turnips  £22 
13s.  Ad.  ; one  ton  of  turnips  10s.  ; one  ton  of  hay  £1 
5s.,  57879. — The  fattening  would  continue  from  No- 
vember to  April,  during  five  months,  57926-7. — A 
beast  would  consume  varying  quantities  of  food  per 
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month,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  57927. — 
Witness  -would  not  give  -them  turnips,  57928-9. — But 
three  stone  of  potatoes  and  meal  cooked  with  turnips 
daily  for  five  months,  57932. 

Capital  Needed  tor  Stall-feeding. 

Witness  thought  a forty -acre  farm  could  he  fur- 
nished with  buildings  and  implements  for  cattle- 
finisihing  for  £150  to  begin  with,  57890. — If  a tenant’s 
sou  got  a new  farm  his  father  would  give  him  some 
money,  and  possibly  lie  might  get  a ten-pound  note 
from  America,  and  for  the  remainder  might  borrow 
from  the  bank,  57888. 

Land  Suitable  for  Tillage. 

Witness  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Doran  or  Mr. 
Taylor  about  land  suitable  for  tillage;  Mr.  Doran 
said  that  some  lands  in  Meath  were  too  good  for  til- 
lage, 57891. — In  Galway  he  would  recommend  tillage 
of  .any  Land  which  would  grow  wheat,  57892. — He 
would  utilise  clay  land,  57892,  57893.— Heavy  clay 
would  give  good  crops  if  properly  filled  ; tillage  made 
land  more  porous,  57894. — Witness  himself,  from  his 
experience,  knew  that  to  till  land  made  it  more  easy 
to  handle,  57896. — No  soil  in  Ireland  was  incapable 
of  tillage,  57897-8. 

Land  Available  for  Tillage. 

Witness  thought  that  there  was  quite  more  than 
enough  land  now  let  on  the  eleven  months’  system  for 
all  congests  in  Galway,  57879. — But  he  only  knew 
from  observation  how  many  acres  were  available  in 
Galway,  57901. — Nor  had  he  figures  as  to  the  ap- 
plications from  congests  in  Galway,  57901a. — Nor 
tho  number  of  tenants’  sons  wishing  for  land,  57902. 
— But  it  was  possible  to  know  these  things  without 
going  into  figures,  57905-8. 

Grass  Land  Held  by  Witness. 

Witness  himself  managed  2,000  'acres  of  grazing 
land  and  held  100  acres  of  grass,  57875-6,  57909-10. — 
He  himself  made  money  out  of  a system  he  con- 
demned, 57912. — He  and  his  friend  were  as  bad  as 
the  others,  57883-4. — Witness  did  not  till  his  land, 
since  it  was  not  all  fit  to  till,  57882.— And  beoause  he 
was  waiting  for  the  new  era,  57883-4. — Also  because 
there  was  not  sufficient  labour  available,  57887,  57922. 
— And  because  he  and  other  graziers  did  not  under- 
stand tillage,  57886. — He  did  not  say  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  tillage,  57925. — Until  the  new  era  came  it 
was  more  profitable  to  keep  land  under  grass,  57885. 
— If  the  land  were  broken  up  and  house  built  there 
would  soon  be  sufficient  labour,  57887. — .Witness, 
though  he  owned  grazing  land,  was  not  a grazier, 
57937. — He  had  bought  eighty-five  acres,  which  he 
grazed,  but  he  was  not  an  eleven  months’  grazier, 
57937-42. — He  was  a tenant,  and  had  bought  under 
the  Act,  57943. — He  thought  land  should  be  taken 
from  large  owners  and  striped  and  cut  up,  57946, 
57947. — His  eighty-five  acres  was  a small  piece,  com- 
pared to  the  land  available,  57961-2. — A man  with 
2.000  acres  should  be  bought  out,  but  not  one  with 
100  acres ; uniformity  was  not  possible,  57963. 

Grazing  by  Resident  Owners  not  an  Evil. 

The  difference  between  a yearly  tenant  and  an 
eleven  months’  man  was  that  the  yearly  man,  having 
a tenancy,  had  an  interest  in  the  land,  while  the 
eleven  months’  man  only  cared  to  make  what  lie  could 
from  the  laud,  57957-8. — Any  owner  who  grazed  his 
-own  land  should  be  allowed  to  retain  it,  57949. — The 
eleven  months’  land  should  be  first  taken  up,  57948. — 
And  the  lands  occupied  on  tenancies,  or  by  their 
owners,  if  necessary,  57949-50. — Owners  living  on 
these  grass  lands  usually  employed  labour,  and  often 
were  interested  in  the  improvement  of  stock ; their 
living  in  the  country  tended  to  harmony  .among  dif- 
ferent classes ; but  if  they  held  land  to  an  unreason- 
able extent,  or  if  there  were  unusual  congestion  in 
the  district,  their  land  must  be  acquired  by  the 
State,  57879. 

Price  of  Grass  Lands. 

Witness  thought  the  price  at  which  grass  lands 
■should  be  acquired  by  the  State  should  be  fixed  by 
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persons  knowing  the  land,  and  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners,  57951.— Witness  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  such  persons,  even  if 
the  price  fixed  were  less  than  the  value  of  the  land, 
57952, — This  might  or  might  not  be  fair,  57953.— -He 
would  not  give  'an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  were  fairer 
than  for  a man  to  fix  the  price  of  goods  in  witness’s- 
shop,  57954. 


FTNNERTY,  Mr.  MARTIN. 

Set  pp.  202-8. 

Witness’s  Holding. 

Witness  lived  about  seven  miles  from  At  henry,. 
57g64. — And  farmed  about  60  acres,  57965-6. — OF 
which  he  had  had  30  acres  always,  and  30  had  come  to' 
him  from  the  division  of  a brother’s  land,  58000. — 
Of  this  lie  tilled  sometimes  three  and  sometimes  four 
acres,  57967-71. — Of  the  original  30  acres  he  used  to 
till  sometimes  four  or  five  acres,  58001. — A man 
with  15  acres  might  till  os  much  as  a man  with  60! 
acres  if  labour  was  scarce  in  the  country,  58003. — 
Witness’s  land  was  fairly  good,  57967. — He  grazed, 
the  remainder  of  his  farm,  57972. — And  had  his  own 
cattle,  selling  them  at  two  or  three  years  old,  57973. — 
Witness  did  not  till  more  of  his  own  land,  because  it 
was  especially  good  for  grazing,  57999. — He  intended 
to  till  more,  and  admitted  himself  wrong  not  to  till 
more,  58009. — A man  who  had  to  live  out  of  his. 
holding  could  not  break  much  land  at  a time,  58009. 

Compulsory  Powers. 

Witness  believed  a proper  settlement  of  the  country 
could  not  be  effected  without  compulsory  powers,  57974, 
58040a. — For  dealing  with  unreasonable  landlords, 
such  as  Lord  Clanricarde  and  Lord  Ashtown ; if  a 
landlord  here  and  there  refused  to  sell  it  caused  great 
discontent  among  the  tenants  who  were  thereby  de- 
barred from  purchasing  their  holdings,  as  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours  on  other  estates  had  done': 
thousands  of  tenants  had  been  settled  by  Estates  Com- 
missioners, and  large  areas  of  untenanted  land  ac- 
quired and  distributed,  but  much  remained  to  be 
done ; the  peasantry,  seeing  their  neighbours  settled 
in  holdings,  would  no  longer  be  content  to  see  their 
sons  emigrate,  57974. 

Prices  of  Land  for  Distribution. 

Even  landlords  who  were  willing  to  sell 
often  asked  exorbitant  prices,  being  encouraged 
in  this  by  competitive  prices  given  for  land 
after  satisfying  the  uneconomic  holders,  witness  per- 
ling  to  sell  often  asked  exorbitant  prices,  being  en- 
couraged in  this  by  competitive  prices  given  for  land 
by  rich  shopkeepers,  who,  nevertheless,  often  ruined 
themselves  by  land  speculation  ; if  tenants  were  given 
land  at  excessive  prices,  their  position  would  be  worse 
than  it  was  without  the  land ; tenants  in  Galway 
would  be  willing  to  leave  the  questions  of  price  and 
purchase  in  the  hands  of  the  Estates  Commissioners, 
who  had  won  their  confidence,  57974. — The  land  should! 
be  acquired  for  the  tenants  at  a fair  price,  whether  the 
landlord  were  left  in  a financially  worse  position  than 
before,  or  no,  58041,  58043-4. — Witness  did  not  think 
that  if  the  land  were  secured  at  a fair  price  to  the 
tenant  the  landlord  would,  in  fact,  suffer  loss,  58045, 
58048.— A fair  price  could  be  arrived  at  by  calcula- 
tion, 58049. — It  would  not  be  fair  that  landlords 
should  obtain  more  than  their  net  income,  58047. — 
But  witness  would  not  say  he  should  get  less,  58049.- — 
It  must  be  calculated  on  the  number  of  years’  purchase 
that  would  bring  the  landlord  a fair  income,  58050. — 
The  people  were  there  and  must  have  the  land  and 
the  landlord  must  bear  a certain  loss,  58044.  • 

Distribution  of  Grass  Lands. — Migrants  from  a 
Distance,  etc. 

If  a fair  price  were  offered  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  grass  hands  of  Galway  witness  thought  that 
it  should  be  distributed  to  local  applicants  with  ex- 
perience of  farming,  58010. — Firstly,  to  uneconomic 
holders  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  holdings,  58011. — If  there  was  large  land  enough 
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after  satsfying  the  uneconomic  holders,  witness  per- 
sonally would  not  mind  the  introduction  of  migrants, 
but  he  thought  there  would  be  a tendency  to  oppose 
the  inroads  of  outsiders,  58012. — There  would  be  little 
100m  for  migrants  after  enlarging  uneconomic  hold- 
ings in  the  locality,  58013-4. — On  Sandford-Hill’s 
Estates  there  was  only  five  or  six  acres  left  after  en- 
larging the  small  holdings,  58015. — If  land  were  avail- 
-able  witness  would  not  be  averse  to  bringing 
in  congests  from  Connemara  if  they  knew  how 
to  work  the  land,  but  a fisherman  from  Done- 
gal was  not  suitable  for  a holding  in  Con- 
naught, 58016. — A Donegal  man,  who  was  not 
a fisherman,  might  be  a good  tenant,  58017. — 
A man  coming  from  a distance  to  a hostile  territory 
■would  be  much  handicapped ; it  would  be  easier  for  a 
man  who  had  brothers  in  the  neighbourhood  to  make 
a start,  58018. — Other  people  might  object  to  these 
migrants,  58019. — They  had  witness’s  sympathy,  58020. 
— Something  must  be  done  for  them,  and  he  would  not 
advocate  emigration,  58021-24. — There  were  selfish 
people  everywhere,  58025. — He  could  hardly  say 
whether  local  hostility  to  migrants  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  Estates  Commissioners  relieving  con- 
gestion in  the  western  areas  by  introduction  of  con- 
gests into  Galway,  58027. — He  would  not  blame  the 
man  who,  by  opposing  their  introduction,  should  con- 
demn the  poor  of  Western  Galway  to  remain  in  their 
wretched  holdings,  58039. — Farmers’  sons  who  would 
have  to  go  to  America  if  they  got  no  land  had  as  good 
a claim  to  grass  lands  as  anyone,  57974,  58026. — 
Farmers’  sons  who  wanted  land  for  themselves  would 
object  to  migrants  from  Connemara.  58082-3. — It 
would  naturally  be  felt  that  the  farmers'  sons  should 
be  satisfied  first,  58085.— And  the  welcome  of  the 
migrants  would,  at  any  rate,  not  be  warm,  58085. — 
An  argument  in  favour  of  breaking  up  grass  lands  was 
that  uneconomic  holdings  must  be  enlarged,  58032. — 
This  view  was  held  by  all  fair-minded  persons.  58033. 
—But  everyone  could  not  have  enlarged  holdings,  and 
witness  would  give  them  first  to  uneconomic  holders 
and  then  to  young  people  from  the  neighbourhood, 
57974,  58035. — All  uneconomic  small  holders  must  first 
be  supplied,  58038.— From  whatever  locality  they 
came,  58037. — Witness  himself  would  not  draw  any 
line  between  local  applicants  and  migrants,  58036'. 
58089-90,  58015. — If  the  needs  of  local  uneconomic 
holders  were  fairly  satisfied,  58091-3. — And  the  mi- 
grants not  too  numerous,  58091,  58107.— Witness,  if 
he  were  satisfied  there  were  room  for  them,  would  use 
to  discourage  hostility  towards  migrants, 
58106-9.— , ,land  were  8iven  to  sons  of  tenants  it 
would  only  be  a temporary  remedy,  for  when  their 
sons  grew  up  there  would  be  no  land  for  them,  58028. 
—But  when  the  land  question  was  settled  and  the 
country  settled  there  would  be  more  openings  for 
J'oung  inen  m trade  and  manufacture,  58029  58031 
—if  the  land  question  were  not  settled  this  progress 
would  not  be  made,  58030.  F 8 

Action  op  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

The  transactions  of  the  Board  in  Galway  had  not 
won  the  approval  of  the  public  or  the  interested  ten- 
ants, who  would  be  slow  to  have  dealings  with  them 
in  future,  though  the  landlords  had  good  reasons  to 

57974 ^sim  a™Unn  °£  }he  hig,h  Prices  theY  6^, 

°'-w\  x ^9' — ^lle  Board  was  hampered  by  being 
unaMe  to  enlarge  holdings  of  over  £5  valuation,  58095 
“is  difficulty  were  got-  over  witness  sti  11  would 
the  Board  to  operate  in  the  district,  as  the 
price  they  paid  was  exorbitant,  58095,  58100.— It  was 
that  tenants  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 
^ , had  uneconomic  holdings  should  have  enlarge- 
mentsand ^their  neighbours,  under  the  Board,  be  differ- 
in  Mavo^rnd'  ®d°96-— If  the.  Board  gave  satisfaction 
f L m d °,thel'  oonnties  it  was  very  likely  because 

the  Mayo  people  were  no  judges  of  land,  58102-3. 


only  for  tenanted  land,  but  for  grazing  land,  58054. — 
Moreover  they  grazed  the  land  for  three  years,  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  tenants,  57974,  58057. — 
And  mismanaged  the  divisions,  so  that  a man  paid 
£23  for  an  enlargement  to  an  uneconomic  holding ; 
the  land-  was  not  worth  half  that  price,  and  the  hold- 
ing, when  enlarged,  was  not  suitable  for  a man  to 
live  on  at  any  price,  58054. — There  were  many  un- 
economic holdings  on  the  estate,  58055-6. — But  there 
was  room  for  new  holdings,  58056. — The  Board,  after  a 
fight  with  the  local  committee,  improved  some  holdings, 
58057. — And  increased  some,  but  they  also  increased 
the  cost  to  the  tenants,  58058. — The  holdings  were  im- 
proved at  the  tenant’s  expense  and  they  were  charged 
£2  an  acre  for  land  little  more  than  half  that  value, 
30  per  cent,  too  dear,  58058-9. — The  home  holdings  on 
which  the  tenants  lived  and  on  which  they  paid  the 
extra  three  years’  purchase  were  not  improved,  58061. 
— The  prices  on  the  grazing  farms  were  too  high, 
58062. — The  prices  of  the  tenanted  land  were  not  so 
extravagant,  but  it  did  not  matter  how  tilings  were 
mismanaged  if  tenants  had  to  pay  too  much  for  the 
divided  untenanted  land,  58063. — No  one  was  satis- 
fied but  the  landlord,  57974. — Witness  inspected  the 
holdings  and  found  them  much  too  dt  ai,  57974,  58051, 
58094. — The  tenants  were  anxious  to  meet  their  liabili- 
ties, but  would  find  difficulty  in  so  doing,  and  bad 
times  might  drive  them  into  bankruptcy,  57974. — It 
was  said  that  prices  on  the  Kenny  and  Longworth 
Estates  were  even  higher,  57974. 

The  O’  F ah  hell- Don’ s Estate. 

The  O’Farrell-Don’s  Estate  was  purchased  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  within  six  months  the  land  was 
divided,  houses  built,  the  tenants  taken  from  the  con- 
gested village  of  Cahernagarry  and  given  compact 
holdings  and  decent  houses  on  untenanted  lands  ; the 
old  holdings,  which  had  been  divided  into  small  plots, 
miles  apart,  were  re-divided,  and  the  tenants  remain- 
ing in  Cahernagarry,  were  benefited  almost  as  much  as 
those  who  were  migrated  ; the  tenants  were  grateful 
and  hopeful  for  the  future ; witness  would  like  to  see 
the  district  between  Ballinasloe  and  Portumna  settled 
in  this  manner,  57974. 

The  Ttaquinn  and  Colmanstown  Estates. 

Both  the  Tyaquinn  and  Colmanstown  Estates  were 
near  Dunsandle,  and  were  purchased  under  the  Ash- 
bourne Act ; in  Tyaquinn,  a Mr.  Richardson,  of  Dub- 
lin, divided  the  grass  land  among  his  three  sons  for 
the  purpose  of  a purchase  ; in  Colmanstown,  900  Irish 
acres  had  been  purchased  by  the  Smythe  Brothers,  of 
Cootehill,  Co.  Cavan  ; all  these  were  absentee  land- 
lords, who  expended  no  money  in  the  locality ; 
Richardson  said  he  was  willing  to  sell,  but  declared 
himself  unable  to  do  so  until  legislation  was  enacted 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  lands  paying  an  annuity  to 
the  Irish  Lan'd  Commission  ; the  Smythe  Brothers  held 
300  acres  in  Dunmore,  and  also  large  tracts  of  grazing 
land  in  County  Cavan ; the  tenants  at  Colmanstown 
were  almost  confined  to  pieces  of  cutaway  bog,  and 
other  estates  adjoining  had  no  hope  of  enlargements 
except  from  a.  division,  of  tire  Colmanstown  lands  ; 
the  position  of  the  Tyaquinn  tenants  was  even  worse, 
57974. 

The  Duns andie  Estate. 

On  the  Dunsandle  Estate,  on  which  witness  lived, 
58086. — There  were  no  difficulties  about  division,  it 
was  carried  out  by  arrangement  between  tenants  and 
landlord,  58088. — There  was  no  question  of  appro- 
priating laud  to  evicted  tenants  from  another  estate 
on  the  Dunsandle  land,  58097-8. — The  Dunsandle 
tenants  purchased  the  grass  land  on  that  estate, 
57974. 

The  Woodlawn  Estate. 


Action  op  the  Board  with  regard  to  the  Benmore 
Estate. 

, -*9?e  Board  purchased  the  Benmore  Estate  over  the 
heads  of  the  tenants,  and,  without  consulting  the 
tenants,  gave  the  landlord  three  years’  purchase  more 
tenants  had  been  prepared  to  offer,  57974, 
68042.— The  Board  bought  without  the  approval  of 
' i bargaining  direct  with  the 

landlord,  58053-4.— And  paid  an  exorbitant,  price  not 

k 


Witness  thought  his  evidence  should  gain  weight 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
tenants  of  Lord  Ashtown’s  Woodlawn  Estate  to  state 
their  grievances ; Lord  Ashtown  had  *said  he  was 
willing  to  sell,  but  had  assembled  his  tenants  only  to 
trifle  with  them ; he  held,  outside  his  demesne  lands 
and  near  Woodlawn,  near  3,000  Irish  acres  of  grazing 
land  and  the  demesne  consisted  of  about  1,000 ; Lora 
Ashtown  had  stated  that  these  were  grazing -lands  of 
ancient  standing,  57974. — But  within  the  memory  of 
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FINNERTY,  Mr.  MARTIN — continued. 

men  of  sixty  there  had  been  160  evictions  on  the  pro- 
perty, 57974-5. — Later  on  there  were  seven  sub- 
sequent evictions,  six  of  which  were  recent ; 
the  160  evicted  families  were  taken  in  by 
Lord  Cia.noa.rty,  whose  estate  was  recently  sold 
but  their  holdings  were  uneconomic,  57975-6. 
— And  no  grazing  land  was  available  for  their 
enlargement,  57975.— The  holdings  were  £7  or  £8 
valuation,  but  where  the  land  was  not  good  even  £10 
valuation  was  not  sufficient,  57977. — They  would  not, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  be  considered  sufficient 
unless  the  tenant  got  help  from  America  or  England, 
57978.  —Witness  thought  that  if  Lord  Ashtown’s 
ranches  were  acquired  these  Clanricarde  tenants  should 
have  a share  in  the  distribution,  57975. 


The  Woodlawn  Estate. — Congestion,  etc. 

There  were,  on  Lord  Ashtown’s  Estate,  forty-seven 
tenants  whose  Poor  Law  valuation  was  less  than  £15, 
of  these,  thirty-eight  were  under  £10  valuation,  and 
seventeen  were  under  £5,  all  these  were  working  their 
own  land,  58004. 

Employment. 

There  were  only  fourteen  of  these  forty-seven 
uneconomic  tenants  who  were  employed  by  Lord 
Ash  town,  57983-4  , 57986-7,  57993.— Lord  Ash- 

town  had  stated  that  the  tenants  derived  great 
benefit  from  employment  given  by  him,  57983. 
— And  witness  did  not  deny  that  he  em- 
ployed others  of  liis  tenants  who  were  not  sons  of 
uneconomic  holders,  57986.— But  only  fourteen  persons 
living  on  uneconomic  holdings  were  employed,  57984- 
7. — Witness  could  not  say  how  many  sons  of  an  age  to 
work  these  forty-seven  uneconomic  tenants  had, 
57987a,  57988. — The  holders  themselves  would  have  no 
time  to  work  for  Lord  Ashtown,  57989. — If  a man  had 
an  economic  holding  of  £500  it  would  take  all  his 
time,  if  he  were  a good  worker,  to  cultivate  his  own 
farm,  and  he  would  require  a man  to  help  him, 
57990. — A man  who  had  an  uneconomic  holding  and 
also  worked  as  a labourer  would  be  better  off  if  he 
were  a labourer  since  his  position  as  an  uneconomic 
holder  with  occasional  employment  was  so  insecure, 
57991-3. 


FINNERTY,  Mr.  MARTIN — continued. 

Exaction  of  “ Hanging  Gale.” 

Lord  Ashtown  had  ordered  the  fourteen  sons  of 
uneconomic  tenants  who  were  employed  a-t  10s.  a week 
to  pay  up  the  “hanging  gale”  or  be  instantly  dis- 
missed ; similar  threats  had  been  used  to  induce  pay- 
ment of  hanging  gale  by  nearly  all  his  tenants,  lest 
they  should  be  deprived  of  their  ownership  ; the 
tenants  felt  their  position  very  insecure  owing  to  the 
number  of  evictions  on  the  estate,  57993. 

The  Woodfobd  Estate  and  Evicted  Tenants. 

There  is  an  estate  called  the  Woodford  Estate, 
58070. — Where  there  was  a proposal  to  settle  evicted 
tenants,  58071,  58079.— Witness  knew  the  estate  and 
that  evicted  tenants  were  there,  58076. — He  was  not 
aware  of  a proposal  of  fix  up  evicted  tenants  there, 
58073,  58075.— The  estate  belonged  to  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde, 58078.— There  were  objections  to  this  by  the 
planters,  58081-1.— Witness  was  not  aware  of  the 
tenants  evicted  from  the  Clanricarde  Estate  fearing, 
any  opposition  from  any  quarter  to  which  they  were 
sent,  58072.— There  must  have  been  difficulties  on  the 
Woodford  Estate,  since  the  evicted  tenants  were  not 
settled  yet,  58077. — Witness  thought  evicted  tenants- 
should  have  the  first  claim  before  uneconomic  holders, 
and  Plan  of  Campaign  tenants,  who  went  out  on  prin- 
ciple, should  come  first  of  all,  58069. 

Lack  of  Labour  and  of  Employment. 

If  a Galway  man  became  a general  labourer  he  was 
much  in  demand  for  a few  months  in  the  year  and 
could  get  no  employment  for  the  remainder  ; three 
months’  employment  in  the  year  at  10s.  a week  was 
not  sufficient  inducement  for  a man  to  marry  and 
settle  in  Ireland,  5807. — The  men,  sons  of  uneconomic 
holders  on  Lord  Ashtown’s  Estate,  who  could  not  get 
employment  from  their  landlord  could  not  get  employ- 
ment from  witness  (though  he  needed  labour),  because 
he  lived  seven  miles  away  from  them,  58006. — Nor 
from  other  men  in  his  position,  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  go  anywhere ; they  wanted  economic 
holdings,  and  when  Lord  Ashtown  had  asked  them 
whether  they  preferred  labour  to  purchase  they,  think- 
ing they  were  to  be  dismissed,  told  him  they  wanted 
the  land,  58006. 


Wages. 

These  men  employed  by  Lord  Ashtown,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  tradesmen,  earned  only  10s.  a week, 
57983,  58006. — This  was  reduce,,  to  7s.  a week  by 
“ broken  time,”  58006,  58064. — Witness  had  ibis  from 
the  tenants’  statements,  58065. — Witness  believed  it, 
and  several  persons  were  present  yesterday  to  corrobo- 
rate his  statements,  58067. — Lord  Ashtown  paid  10s. 
a week,  but  a man  must  be  very  successful  to  earn  a 
full  week,  58067. — If  a man  did  not  go  to  work  in 
bad  weather  he  was  not  paid,  58068. 


Damage  by  Game. 

The  crops  of  Lord  Asihtown’s  tenants  were  much  in- 
jured by  the  game  he  preserved,  57978,  57983. — By 
rabbits  and  preasants,  57930. — By  big  vermin,  57980. 
— By  hares  and  pheasants,  57981. — The  tenants  could 
not  kill  the  game  which  came  up  in  the  night  to  eat 
the  crops,  57982. — They  had  not  sufficient  indepen 
dence  to  kill  game,  as  they  knew  it  would  anger  Lord 
Ashtown. 


Drainage,  etc. 

Witness  thought  large  tracts  of  low-lying  lands  in 
Galway  were  in  need  of  drainage,  and  remote  bog  and 
mountain  should  be  planted,  thus  benefiting  the 
country  by  remunerative  work  and  keeping  the  people 
at  home  and  employed,  57974. 

Suitable  Land  for  Tillage. 

Witness  thought  no  land  in  Galway  too  heavy  for 
tillage,  though  heavy  land  was  not  so  good  as  other 
qualities ; no  holding  could  be  cut  out.  of  the  grazing 
lands  which  was  not  fairly  suitable  for  tillage  ; if  it 
was  not  -best  for  one  crop  it  would  grow  another ; 
by  attention  to  spraying  a fairly  good  crop  of  pota- 
toes could  be  grown  on  almost  any  land;  a farm 
might  be  very  good  for  tillage  and  yet  not  very  good 
for  certain  crops. 


EDMONDS,  Mr.  LESLIE* 
See  p.  208. 


Destruction  of  Domestic  Animals. 


The  Benmore  Estate. 


The  lands  round  Woodlawn  were  poisoned,  and  some- 
times the  tenants’  pigs  and  dogs  and  cats  were 
poisoned,  and  if  they  escaped  poison  they  were  some- 
times shot  by  gamekeepers,  57994. — Witness  had 
known  a gamekeeper  shoot  a poor  man’s  cat  at  his 
door  and  cut  off  its  tail,  57991,  57993-4. 


Damage  by  Damming  a River. 

Lord  Ashtown  had  built  a concrete  wall  across  the 
river  flowing  through  the  estate,  quite  close  to  Wood- 
lawn  mansion,  ana  this  caused  constant  flooding  of 
tenants’  holdings,  making  them  almost  valueless, 
57993. 


The  Benmore  Estate  was  bought  as  part  of  a bar- 
gain, the  landlord  having  refused  to  sell  his  estate  in 
Mayo,  unless  the  Board  also  bought  his  Galway 
Estate;  this  the  Board  did,  taking  possession  in 
May,  1904,  but  were  prevented  from  dealing  with  the 
estate  at  once,  owing  to  the  opposition  by  tenants  to 
grazing  being  put  on;  when  witness  met  the  tenants 
he  told  them  that  every  tenant  on  the  estate  (there- 
were  only  two  under  £5)  would  be  enlarged  to  £25, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  land  would  be  used  for 
migrants ; this  was  vehemently  opposed,  and  for  a 
long  time  nothing  was  done,  finally  a certain  number 
of  ten  ante  were  promised  holdings;  under  the  exist- 
ing rules,  opposition  to  grazing  prevented  the  Board 
from  dealing  with  the  estate  at  once,  58112. — Benmore 


* See  also  p.  x:\ 
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was  not  a scheduled  area,  58113. — The  law  that  if 
the  Board  bought  grass  land  outside  a scheduled  area 
it  could  only  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  a poor  eetate  in 
a scheduled  area  did  not  apply  to  the  Board’s  own 
tenants ; Benmcre  was  the  only  case  in  South  Galway 
where  tenanted  land  had  been  acquired,  except  for 
throe  tenants  on  Dr.  Kenny’s  Estate. 

Causes  of  Delay  in  Dealing  with  Estates 

ACQUIRED  BY  THE  BOARD  IN  SOUTH  GALWAY,  &C. 

The  delay  in  South  Galway  in  the  work  of  the 
Board  was,  to  a certain  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  it  acquired  grass  lands  it  had  not  also  control 
of  the  tenanted  slum  estates  in  which  were  the  people 
who  were  to  be  removed,  58114,  58116. — Otherwise  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  the  m i grants  the  full 
value  of  their  occupying  interest,  to  get  cash  fines 
from  their  neighbours,  and  induce  the  landlord  to 
amalgamate  the  holdings;  this  plan,  which  was  un- 
satisfactory, was  adopted  in  the  case  of  migrants 
from  Derrydoun,  a poor  estate,  held  in  rundale,  and 
belonging  to  Lord  CLaniicarde,  58114. — In  other  dis- 
tricts the  Board  had  had  control  of  the  estate  from 
which  migrants  were  to  be  removed,  but  not  in  South 
Galway,  58115. — Another  difficulty  was  the  necessity 
of  satisfying  local  needs;  in  Patfield  there  were 
tenant  purchasers,  and  the  surrounding  farmers  were 
all  expecting  to  get  land,  but  the  Board  had  no  power 
to  enlarge  any  tenant  purchaser  over  £5,  58116. — It 
was  desirable,  but  not  essential,  that  lands  for  relief 
of  congestion  should  be  near  the  congested  areas;  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  would  not  matter  much, 
58117. 


REIDY,  Rev.  THOMAS. 

See  j>p.  208-10. 

Congestion  in  South  Roscommon — The  Moore 
District. 

Witness  tendered  evidence  as  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  No.  2 Rural  District  of  Roscommon,  .at 
the  extreme  south  of  County  Roscommon,  58118-9. — 
Within  five  English  miles  of  Ballinasloe,  to  the 
south-east,  58119-20. — Lying  on  the  Suck  and  the 
Shannon,  towards  Shannon  Bridge,  and  to  the  north 
of  it,  58120. — This  district  of  Moore  contained  the 
only  scheduled  electoral  division  in  South  Roscom- 
mon; witness  thought  the  other  districts  should  be 
scheduled,  58121. — There  were  106  tenants  under  £5 
valuation,  58121,  58130. — And  190  between  £5  and 
£10;  some  of  the  tenants  paid  a rent  of  £2  5s.,  some 
£1  5s.,  and  some  paid  nothing,  and  were  probably 
asked  for  nothing;  nearly  all  of  these  were  living  on 
sandhills,  or  plots  once  covered  by  the  Shannon, 
58121. — They  were  hardworking,  and  cultivated  barley 
almost  exclusively,  working  night  and  day  to  thrash 
it;  they  were  not  much  in  debt,  58131. 

A Typical  Landlord  in  the  Moore  District. 

Mr.  Mather,  one  of  the  three  landlords  in  witness's 
parish  who,  between  them,  owned  more  land  than  all 
the  400  tenants,  had  six  or  seven  farms  at  his  home 
in  Scotland,  and  in  witness’s  parish  had  eleven  large 
farms,  but  otherwise  lived  in  Scotland ; the  farms  he 
held  were — Cappontogher,  179  acres,  valuation  £50 ; 
Coolderry,  228  acres,  valuation  £81  5s.  ; Coulderry, 
140  acres,  valuation  £46  15s.  ; Rathpeak,  550 
acres,  valuation,  £178  10s,  ; Hillsend,  71  acres, 
valuation  £28  10s.  ; Failte,  548  acres,  valua- 
tion £257  12s.  ; Cloonburren,  864  acres,  valua- 
tion £353  10s.  ; Cloonabrack,  81  acres,  valua- 

tion £42 ; America,  290  acres,  valuation  £76  5s. ; 
Rooty,  132  acres,  valuation  £66;  and  an  eleventh 
farm  of  80  acres,  making  a total  of  3,163  acres ; wit- 
ness wrote  to  the  landlord  on  behalf  of  the  tenants 
(of  whom  there  were  only  seventeen  of  an  average 
valuation  of  barely  £5)  asking  him  to  sell  some  of 
tliis  grass  land  to  the  Board  or  the  Estates  Com- 
missi oners  ; he  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  to 
answer,  as  to  break  up  the  Rathpeak  and  Coulderry 
farms  some  of  the  men  there  must  be  dismissed,  which 
would  create  a grievance;  the  number  of  labourers 
employed  was  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  at  9a.  a 
week;  Mr.  Mather  also  stated  that  nothing  could 
be  done  just  then,  as  the  place  was  fully  stocked,  and 
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the  crops  down,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  Rathpeak  and  Coulderry,  as  thou- 
sands had  been  spent  on  improving  them,  and  both 
the  landlord's  and  tenants’  interests  must  be  com- 
pensated for ; in  the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence 
Mr.  Mather  stated  that  he  could  give  no  definite 
answer,  as  the  working  of  the  farms  was  so  dove- 
tailed in,  that  re-arrangement  would  cause  consider- 
able loss,  and  take  time;  the  lands  held  by  Mr. 
Mather  in  this  district  were  held  in  fee,  and  were 
once  old  demesnes,  for  the  most  part  held  by  tenants, 
who  were  evicted  sixty  or  seventy  year's  ago;  before 
the  evictions  there  were  800  families,  but  now  only 
400,  58121. 


Another  Typical  Landlord  in  the  Moore  District 

Mi-.  Potts,  of  Correen,  had  seven  farms  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  six  outside  it;  in  the  parish,  Correen  De- 
mesne, 300  acres;  Killegley,  200;  Culliaghmore,  180; 
Culliaghbeg,  80 ; Cloonfad,  50 ; Raherabeg,  50 ; Oreg- 
gan,  90 ; outside  the  parish,  in  Moate,  County  West- 
meath, 160  acres;  in  Drum,  County  Roscommon,  300; 
Scregg,  County  Roscommon,  400 ; Belfield,  County 
Roscommon,  300 ; Cloonascragh,  County  Galway,  200 ; 
Clooncannon,  County  Galway,  500;  in  all,  1,760; 
witness  wrote  to  Mr.  Potts,  who  replied  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  selling  any  lands  he  farmed  himself, 
but  that  if  the  tenants  agreed  to  buy  their  present 
holdings,  with  a certain  amount  of  turbary,  he  would 
let  witness  know  the  terms  of  sale ; these  tenants,  of 
whom  there  were  sixty,  were  very  poor,  twenty-four 
of  them  paying  under  £5  in  rent,  and  thirteen  hav- 
ing valuations  of  under  £5 ; eleven  paid  from 
£1  to  £3,  and  five  paid  no  rent;  Mr.  Potts  tilled 
sixteen  to  twenty  acres,  and  employed  twenty-five  to 
thirty  labourers,  at  an  average  wage  of  7s.  or  8s.  a 
week,  58121. 


Action  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in 
Roscommon. 

Witness  had  arranged  for  the  tenants  to  purchase 
on  the  Lane  Estate  and  the  Kyle  Estate,  one  at  nine- 
teen years’  purchase  and  the  ocher  at  eighteen  years’ 
purchase  on  first-term  rents,  but  when  witness  thought 
the  matter  was  settled,  the  Board  had  said  it  could 
purchase  no  land;  again,  he  had  offered  them  the 
Materley  Estate,  with  six  tenants,  58122. — Of  whom 
one,  Mr.  Harty,  had  800  acres,  58122-3. — Harty  cul- 
tivated only  a small  quantity,  and  set  some  in  con- 
acre, and  took  in  con-acre  cattle ; witness,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  people,  opened  communications  with  the 
agent,  who  offered  the  estate  to  the  Board,  but  the 
Board  shelved  the  purchase;  witness  thought  the 
Board  should  take  up  these  lands  at  once;  he  could 
have  gone  to  the  - Estates  Commissioners,  but  he  had 
more  experience  of  the  Board,  58123. — The  Board,  as 
at  present  equipped,  seemed  to  be  unequal  to  the  task 
of  benefiting  South  Roscommon ; witness  recognised 
the  amount  of  good  done  in  Connaught,  but  South 
Roscommon  was  overlooked  and  neglected,  58121-2. — 
Witness  personally  had  sympathy  with  the  Board, 
which  had  done  a great  deal  for  him,  58121-2. — Now 
witness  must  fall  back  upon  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, 58123. — Witness  understood  that  the  Board 
had  lately  received  a large  sum  from  the  Treasury, 
which  they  had  resolved  to  6pend  on  Roscommon, 
58123-4. — The  Board  was  authorised  to  purchase  grass 
lands  in  Roscommon,  but  not  elsewhere,  58125-6. — • 
But  the  Board  would  not  purchase  these  grase  lands 
mentioned  by  witness ; witness  had  no  objection  to 
Mr.  Harty  continuing  to  live  in  his  house,  and  being 
considered  in  a reasonable  manner  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ; witness  was  anxious  for  the  Board  to  deal 
with  estate,  since  there  was  so  much  rundale  in  the 
district;  he  also  suggested  that  they  should  acquire 
and  use  Che  fortress  or  barracks  which  existed  in  the 
district,  58126 ; and  make  new  roads,  58122. 


Compulsory  Powers. 

Witness  considered  that  congestion  could  not  be 
remedied  without  compulsory  powers,  58121,  58122. — 
These  must  be  “severe,”  giving  absolute  power  to 
the  Board  or  Commissioners  to  deal  with  landlords 
of  Mr.  Mather's  type,  who  held  large  ranches,  and 
refused  to  sell,  58122. 
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DRAINAGE. 

Witness  thought  the  Board  should  undertake  ar- 
terial drainage  in  this  district,  five  or  six  miles  in- 
land, leading  towards  the  Shannon,  58122,  58126, 
58128. — Draining  the  country,  not  through  the  Suck, 
but  directly  into  the  Shannon,  58129.— In  years  gone 
by  much  money  had  been  spent  on  drainage,  58127. — 
Witness  thought  there  was  no  objection  in  the  district 
ito  pay  whatever  was  assessed  on  account  of  drainage ; 
whatever  drainage  was  effected  was  of  little  use  with 
the  Suck  near  the  Shannon ; it  could  not  be  drained 
any  lower,  as  the  larger  river  was  not  sunk,  58127-30. 


REILLY,  Mr.  THOMAS. 

See  p.  210. 

Attitude  of  Witness. 

Witness  resided  et  Lismakeague,  Kiltormer;  he 
wished  to  give  details  of  some  estates  in  the  parish, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  enlarging  holdings,  58132. 

Quaxsbury  Estate. 

On  the  Quansbury  Estate  there  were  seventy-seven 
uneconomic  holdings,  with  rents  from  6s.  to  £15,  and 
five  grazing  farms,  two  occupied  by  the  landlord  and 
three  by  grazing  tenants,  and  amounting  to  700  acres ; 
the  landlord  had  offered  to  sell  the  grazing  lands  to 
the  Commissioners,  provided  the  tenants  made  direct 
bargains  for  their  holdings,  at  twenty-three  years’ 
purchase  of  their  present  rents,  including  two  or  three 
years’  arrears ; three  of  these  farms  are  situated  con- 
veniently to  the  small  holdings;  it  would  be  a useful 
public  work  to  drain  300  acres  of  bog  on  this  estate, 
which  greatly  needs  it,  58132. 

Gaetymadden  Estate. 

The  Gantymadden  Estate  belonged  to  John  Smyth; 
it  was  sold  to  seven  tenants  five  years  ago  at  eighteen 
years’  purchase  of  the  valuation,  but  all  these  hold- 
ings are  uneconomic;  about  200  acres  on  the  same 
estate  are  occupied  by  Smyth  as  a grazing  farm,  and 
tins  was  a great  hardship  on  the  small  tenants,  58132. 

The  Adragole  Estate. 

The  Adragole  (Ryan)  Estate,  which  adjoined  Lord 
Clonbrock’s,  consisted  of  300  acres,  and  was  now  in 
Jndge  Ross’s  Court;  adjoining  estates  were  sold  under 
the  Ashbourne  Act  at  fourteen  to  seventeen  years’ 
purchase,  58132. 

The  Dillon-Broune  Estate. 

The  Dillon-Broune  Estate,  purchased  under  the 
same  Act,  had  two  uneconomic  holdings ; seventy  acres 
of  the  best  land  were  sold  to  the  grazier  in  possession 
at  eighteen  years’  purchase,  58132. 

Other  Estates. 

The  Trench.  Estate  Lad  five  uneconomic  holdings  ; 
the  O’Sullivan  Estate,  five;  and  the  Drumatubber 
grazing  lands,  of  350  acres,  were  convenient  to  this ; 
there  was  one  evicted  tenant  on  the  Trench  Estate 
58132. 

Mulla— Population,  etc. 

The  population  of  the  district  was  579,  of  whom 
three-fourths  lived  on  remittances  from  America  and 
elsewhere;  there  was  in  the  parish  of  Mulla  2,780 
acres  of  grazing  lands,  with  134  uneconomic  holdings, 
and  450  acres  of  bog,  which  required  drainage  and 
roads,  58132. 


CAHILL,  Mr.  THOMAS. 

See  pp.  210-1. 

Position  of  Witness. 

Witness  was  a commission  agent,  58134. — A presi- 
dent of  the  New  Inn  Branch  of  the  United  Irish 
League,  a member  of  BallLnasloe  No.  1 District  Coun- 
cil, and  of  Ballinasloe  Board  of  Guardians,  58138. — 
He  had  formerly  been  a herd  in  the  employment  of 


CAHILL,  Mr.  THOMAS — continued. 

Lord  Ashtown,  and  liad  taken  some  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  farming,  58136. — He  wa6  herd  and 
estate  manager,  58137. — And  had  practical  knowledge 
of  farming,  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  58133. — 
He  had  been  evicted  by  Lord  Ashtown  on  account  of 
his  being  a Catholic,  58133,  58155. 


The  Woodlawn  Estate — Evictions,  etc. 

There  were  constant  evictions  on  tile  Woodlawn 
Estate — in  one  instance  a man  and  wife  and  eleven 
children  were  evicted  while  the  children  were  in  bed 
with  whooping-cough,  58139,  58140. — This  man  was 
not  a tenant  of  Lord  Ashtown,  but  the  herd  of  a 
grazier  whom  Lord  Ashtown  threatened  with  dis- 
possession if  he  did  not  dismiss  the  man;  Lord  Ash- 
town was  almost  the  only  employer  of  labour  in  the 
district,  and  his  staff  was  almost  entirely  from  Soot- 
land,  though  at  one  time  he  had  employed  Irishmen, 
and  was  very  popular,  and  took  an  interest  in  local 
sports,  58139. — Witness  considered  that  the  change 
in  Lord  Ashtown’s  attitude  was  oaused  by  external 
pressure,  58141. 

Lord  Ashtown  and  the  Trench  Estate. 

The  sale  of  tire  Trench  Estate  to  the  tenants  was 
completed  but  for  tlie  game  rights  when  Lord  Ash- 
town bought  it  at  an  enormous  price,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  supposed,  of  defeating  the  sale ; this  dis- 
turbed the  neighbourhood,  and  brought  odium  on 
Lord  Ashtown;  one  of  the  Trench  tenants,  named' 
Doolan.,  had  a flaw  in  his  tenant-right-,  and  was  dis- 
possessed by  Lord  Ashtown  of  everything  but  one  acre 
of  marshy  callow,  though  he  had  formerly  held  sixty 
acres,  58139. — This  case  caused  much  discontent, 
58141. — Doolan  had  eleven  motherless  children, 
58139-41. 

Eviction  ior  Arrears. 

Lord  Ashtown  had  an  old  tenant  who,  with  his 
three  sons,  had  employment  from  Lord  Ashtown,  and 
got  into  arrears  with  his  rent  for  three  years,  58141-3. 
— Lord  Ashtown  served  a process  upon  him,  and  his 
friends  helped  to  pay  the  rent;  the  holding  was  in  a 
bog,  and  was  small  and  uneconomic;  Lord  Ashtown 
said  lie  would  give  the  mail  employment  for  himself 
and  his  sons  if  he  would  relinquish  the  land,  of  which 
he  was  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  58141,  58144. — The 
man  refused,  whereupon  Lord  Ashtown  dismissed  him 
and  his  sons,  “ processed  him  for  the  hanging  gale,” 
and  persecuted  him  for  five  years  afterwards,  58141. 
58144. 

Land  in  Ballinasloe. 

In  the  twenty  electoral  divisions  of  Ballinasloe 
there  are  1,041  holdings  of  £5  valuation  and  under, 
806  of  over  £5,  and  under  £10 ; the  number  of  acres 
under  grass,  50,983 ; population  in  1901,  19,279 ; in- 
habited bouses  in  union,  in  1841,  7,646;  in  1901, 
3,412;  valuation  6f  union  in  1841,  £64,817;  in  1901, 
£77,851 ; in  1906,  £79,469  ; on  Lord  Ashtown's  Estate 
were  3,567  acres  of  good  grass  lands,  almost  all  owned 
and  occupied  by  Lord  Ashtown,  and  without  one  acre 
of  tillage,  and  very  few  cattle  and  sheep ; almost  en- 
tirely stocked  with  rabbits,  58139. — The  population 
of  Killean  had  diminished  by  half  in  the  last  tweniy 
years  from  emigration  caused  by  landlordism,  51838. 
— More  than  100  young  men  in  the  district  had  no 
prospect  but  emigration ; though  there  was  so  much 
grass  land,  many  had  to  buy  condensed  milk,  because 
they  could  not  buy  milk  nor  the  grass  for  -a  oow ; 
compulsory  purchase  alone  would  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things,  58139. 


RAFFERTY,  Mr.  JAMES. 

See  pp.  211-2. 

Land  Prices,  etc. 

Witness  was  a farmer,  shopkeeper,  and  valuet, 
re&amg  at  Athlone,  58145. — He  had  a licence,  58146. 
T-Jrr^1686  had  made  -sales  on  behalf  of  tho  tenants 
of  Waitmam’s  Estate,-  21^-  years’  purchase,  -all  arrears 
of  rent  wiped  out;  the  arrears  had  averaged  1£  years1-; 
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RAFFERTY,  Mr.  JAMES— continued. 

Sproule  and  O’Malley  Estates,  19J;  years’  purchase, 
about  two  years’  arrears  wiped  out,  58146. — Witness 
had  failed  to  effect  the  sale  of  other  sales,  since  land- 
lords would  not  take  a fair  price,  but  asked  sums 
from  25  to  100  per  cent,  above  those  accepted  by  neigh- 
bouring landlords  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  58148. 

Congestion. 

There  were  a large  number  of  small  holdings,  so 
small  that  with  the  help  of  industries  the  people 
could  hardly  live  on  them,  58148. — There  were  many 
holders  between  £1  and  £5  valuation,  58157. — The 
average  size  was  2£  acres,  68149. — The  people  should 
be  migrated  to  the  grass  lands,  and  given  fair-sized 
holdings,  58150,  58153-4. — If  farms  could  be  found 
for  the  farmers’  sons  they  need  not  emigrate,  58148. 
— If  the  grass  lands  were  divided  into  new  farms  the 
original  holdings  of  migrants  could  be  used  to  relieve 
congestion,  58155. — The  Congested  Districts  Board 
should  have  power  to  buy  and  remodel  the  district, 
58155. — Congests  from  the  district  of  Athlcne  No.  2 
could  be  migrated,  58156. — There  was  not  quite 
enough  land  for  the  people  in  the  district,  even  were 
it  all  divided,  58157. — There  were  1,665  holdings 
under  £15  valuation,  and  10,872  acres  grass  lands, 
58157. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Labour  was  scarce,  there  only  being  work  for  two 
months’  in  the  year,  ait  low  wages;  the  only  existing 
industries  were  lime  and  peat  selling,  and  the  people 
had  to  go  long  distances  for  a market,  58155. — There 
were  formerly  weaving  and  tannery  businesses  in  the 
district;  local  industries  could  now  be  established, 
such  as  peat,  brick-making,  iron-ore,  quarries,  mills, 
breweries  and  distilleries,  58157. 

Drainage. 

The  War  Office  used  a bog  as  a rifle  range,  but  it 
was  feared  that  they  would  move  if  it  were  not 
drained;  the  Shannon  also  required  drainage;  some 
peTBons  had  to  migrate  every  winter  to  Atlilone,  as 
the  floods  covered  all  their  lands,  58157. 

Migration. 

The  congests  were  willing  to  migrate  if  they  were 
told  where  they  could  go,  and  what  would  be  their 
annuities ; but  hitherto  the  visiting  inspectors  had 
given  no  information ; when  buying  lands,  farmer? 
should  remember  that  the  opening  of  the  ports  to 
Canadian  and  Argentine  cattle  would  lower  the  value 
of  cattle  30  per  cent.,  and  land  would  fall  in  pro- 
portion, 58157. 


HARDY,  Mr.  WILLIAM. 

See  p.  212. 

Witness’s  Holding. 

Witness  resided  at  Dromalgagh,  Ballinasloe, 
£8158. — His  holding  was  800  statute  acres,  consisting 
of  300  acres  of  second-class  grazing,  100  acres  of  plan” 
taiion,  100  acres  of  bog,  200  acres  of  rough  bog  and 
moor  grazing,  58160. — Only  300  or  350  acres  of  grazing 
land  out  of  the  800 ; & fair  rent  was  fixed  on  the  place 
in  1899,  and  the  Commissioners  estimated  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  place  os  125  eollops,  58161.— The 
holding  was  on  Colonel  Malesley’s  Estate,  58158. 

Contradiction  of  Father  Reidt’s  Charges. 

Witness  wished  to  make  a statement  relating  to 
his  holding,  since  Father  Reddy  had  said  that  he  held 
800  acres  of  grazing  land  in  the  parish  of  Moore,  and 
that  he  con-acred  hay,  and  took  in  grazing  ciattle ; 
this  was  not  witness’s  usual  procedure,  but  on  May 
ltrt,  in  consequence  of  many  applications  to  take  in 
grazing  cattle,  he  had  taken  in  eight  to  oblige  his 
poorer  neighbours,  not  to  make  a profit,  as  would  be 
shown  by  the  prices  charged,  58158. — Witness  set  some 
meadow  for  his  neighbours  at  their  request,  and  also 
fifty  acres  for  his  own  use;  he  had  forty  tons  of  hay 
remaining  from  las*  year;  the  hay  and  com  were 
both  ready  at  the  same  time,  and  as  witness  could 
not  manage  both,  he  allowed  neighbours  to  have  seven 
acres  that-  he  had  been  keeping  for  himself,  but  he 
liad  never  con-acred  hay  before  this  vear,  nor  did  he 
mteud  to  do  so  again,  58159. 


TRENCH,  Mr.  PHILIP  CHENEVIX. 

See  p.  212. 

The  Ashtown  Estate — Evictions. 

Witness  wished  to  make  a statement  with  regard 
to  Lord  Ashtown ’s  Estate;  Father  Pelly  had  stated 
that  Grady,  Sheridan,  and  Feeny  were  evicted; 
Sheridan,  who  owed  eight  year's'  rent,  was  evicted  ; 
Grady  was  there  still,  in  possession  of  Feeny’s  hold- 
ing, he  having  bought  Feeny  out;  the  owners  of  the 
estate  had  paid  Feeny  to  go  out;  except  Sheridan, 
there  had  teen  no  recent  evictions;  and  all  tenants 
who  had  left  recently  had  been  bought  out ; there  had 
not  teen  160  evictions  in  the  Famine  times;  witness 
had  books  going  back  to  1840,  and  only  thirty  tenants 
appeared  to  have  left  at  that  period ; it  'is  noted 
against  nearly  all  the  names,  that  they  were  assisted 
to  emigrate,  and  in  some  cases  the  sums  of  money 
given  are  stated;  one  tenant  had  £60,  58162. 

Wages,  etc. 

The  wages  at  Woodlawn  were  10s.,  15s.,  and  up  to 
£1  a week,  58162. — All  through  the  year,  whenever 
the  men  came  to  work,  58163. — They  were  given  steady 
employment  almost  whenever  they  came,  though  some- 
times they  went  home  to  their  own  farms ; thirty- 
three  tenants  and  tenants’  sous  were  employed,  in- 
stead of  fourteen,  as  stated,  58164. — Twenty  out  of 
the  thirty -three  would  be  uneconomic  holders,  58165. — 
It  was  stated  that  nearly  all  the  men  employed  were 
Protestants,  58166. — But  the  proportion  was  about 
seventeen  Catholics  to  one  Protestant,  58165,  58167. — 
The  man  Dolan,  who  was  mentioned,  had  been  an 
eleven  months’  tenant  under  a grazing  contract 
(Dolan,  interposing,  stated  that  he  had  leave  from 
the  former  tenant,  Mr.  Trench,  to  till  the  farm)  ; 
the  farm  had  teen  bought  from  Mr.  O’Hara  Trench ; 
witness  had  seen  the  agreement,  in  which  was  no 
mention  of  permission  to  till;  Dolan  may  have  had 
a private  arrangement  with  O’Hara  Trench;  he 
broke  up  the  farm,  and  tilled  it,  in  contravention  of 
hig  agreement  with  Lord  Ashtown,  58167. 


HAYDEN,  Mr.  JOHN  P. 

See  pp.  213-22. 

Decrease  of  Population. 

Witness  was  a newspaper  proprietor,  residing  at 
Westmeath,  a native  of  Roscommon,  and  representa- 
tive in  Parliament  of  the  Southern  Division;  and 
gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Rural  District  Council 
of  Roscommon ; the  population  of  Roscommon  in  1841 
was  260,000,  and  in  1901  it  had  sunk  to  a little  over 
100,000 ; the  present  estimate  was  under  100,000 ; 
these  figures  were  prepared  at  the  County  Council 
Office,  from  the  rate-books  and  Census  returns,  popu- 
lation had  decreased  all  over  the  county,  but  par- 
ticularly where  the  land  was  good ; in  Castloteeheen, 
where  Hie  land  was  good,  valued  at  16s.  per  acre,  the 
population  had  fallen  80  per  cent.  ; while  in  Ardagh 
North,  where  the  valuation  was  6.?.  6 d.  per  acre,  the 
population  had  fallen  only  3 per  cent. ; this  showed 
that  the  people  had  gone’  from  the  good  lands,  not 
voluntarily,  but  because  they  had  to,  58168. 

Small  Holdings  in  Roscommon. 

60  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  holdings  in  Ros- 
common were  under  £5  valuation,  and  85  per  cent 
under  £12,  94  per  cent,  were  under  £25,  and  only 
3 per  cent,  over  £50,  58168. 

Grazing  Land  in  Roscommon. 

The  3 per  cent,  of  holdings  over  £50  valuation 
amounted  to  160,000  acres,  and  were  almost  all  com- 
posed of  large  grazing  farms,  58168,  58293. — Not 
more  than  60,000  acres  being  held  by  bona-fide  far- 
mers, 58293. — The  population  of  these  lands  were 
chiefly  herds  and  the  families  of  herds,  58168. — If  all' 
the  people  in  Roscommon  had  land  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  this  3 per  cent.,  it  would  take  seven  coun- 
ties as  large  as  Roscommon  58168,  58293. 

Compulsory  Powers. 

This  congestion  could  only  be  relieved  by  purchas- 
ing good,  untenanted  land,  enlarging  existing  hold- 
ings, and  migrating  people  from  the  poorer  districts 
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on  to  the  grazing  farms ; the  limit  with  regard  to 
scheduling  congested  districts  should  either  be  re- 
moved or  greatly  enlarged,  and  powers  of  compulsory 
purchase  given  to  the  existing  authorities  ; compul- 
sion was  necessary  both  for  acquiring  the  land  and 
arriving  at  a fair  price,  58169. — These  powers  should 
be  extended  to  the  purchase  of  both  tenanted  and  un- 
tenanted land,  58204. 

Distribution  or  Grazing  Lands- Delay,  etc. 

In  distributing  grass  lands  priority  should  be  given 
to  those  lands  which  required  re-settlement  and  en- 
largement of  holdings ; these  should  have  priority 
over  other  properties,  because  they  were  more  urgent, 
58169-72. — Irrespective  of  the  date  of  purchase, 
58173. — Delay  often  occurred  in  the  negotiations  of 
the  Board  or  Commissioners  after  the  landlord  had 
agreed  to  sell  and  the  tenants  had  agreed  to  a price; 
this  delay  sometimes  extended  to  years ; and  when  the 
bargain  was  concluded,  no  public  authority  was  in  a 
position  to  pay  the  money  immediately,  58173. — This 
delay  led  to  landowners  who  had  made  an  offer  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  discovered  that  they  would  have 
to  wait  for  the  money,  putting  the  land  up  to  public 
auction ; in  these  cases  the  Commissioners  should  have 
the  right  of  pre-emption,  for  the  land,  once  sold, 
might  not  again  come  into  the  market  for  a number 
of  years,  58173.— There  was  a case  of  a grazing  farm 
of  'Lord  Tumblesden,  where  tills  happened,  but  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon,  who  bought  it,  afterwards  sold  it  to  the 
Commissioners,  58173. — In  another  case,  at  Tontagee, 
near  Tourmilehouse,  there  was  a farm  which  was 
bought  by  public  .auction  by'  ia  business  man,  Heme, 
of  Ballinasloe,  who  already  held  much  land  in  Ros- 
common and  Galway ; who  resided  twenty  miles  away, 
and  grazed  the  farms,  thus  giving  no  employment, 
58173-5. — This  caused  public  dissatisfaction,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  first  case  of  cattle-driving  in  Roscommon, 
and,  witness  believed,  in  Ireland;  this  estate  was  ex- 
tremely suitable  for  the  j urpose  of  relieving  conges- 
tion which  prevailed  in  the  district,,  and,  owing  to 
tills  defect  in  the  law,  and  the  lack  of  powers  of  pre- 
emption, the  people  were  exasperated,  until  they  broke 
the  law,  58174. — The  land  had  been  purchased  under 
the  Land  Act,  58173,  58175. — The  small  holders,  who 
should  have  been  enlarged,  were  living  on  the  same 
estate,  58176. — On  the  estate  of  which  the  farm  had 
originally  formed  a part,  58178. — The  Board  would 
not  have  been  able  to  enlarge  uneconomic  holdings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  estate  in  question,  58179. — An 
increase  of  the  schedule  of  the  districts  would  remove 
this  difficulty,  58180. 

Auction  or  Fee-Simple  and  Sale  of  Land  subject 
to  Annuities. 

Auction  of  fee-simple  was  not  now  common  in  Gal- 
way and  Roscommon,  but  were  becoming  more  fre- 
quent, 58182. — This  Tonlagee  case  was  a sale  of  fee- 
simple,  subject  to  annuity  under  the  Purchase  Acts, 
58182. — There  was  a law  providing  against  the  ad- 
vancement of  a loan  in  Te6pect-  of  land  already  subject 
to  annuity,  58173.— Until  the  amount  advanced  had 
been  redeemed,  58184. — As  a matter  of  fact  it  was 
informally  done,  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  ad- 
vancing purchase  money,  58185-6. — In  a case  like 
Tonlagee,  two  powers  were  really  required,  the  power 
of  compulsion,  or  pre-emption,  and  the  power  of  the 
Commission  to  use  its  discretion  in  these  cases,  58183. 
— In  Lord  Tumblesden’s  case  there  was  no  annuity, 
58182. 

Land  Re-Sold  to  Landlords. 

Land  required  for  the  use  of  the  public  was  re-sold 
to  the  landlord  by  the  Commissioners,  58186-7. — In 
the  case  of  the  Bermingham  Estate,  near  Roscom- 
mon, over  ninety  acres  were  re-sold  to  the  owner,  a 
clergyman,  living  in  County  Meath ; witness  was  in- 
formed by  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  this  was  demesne  land,  and  a residence, 
but  there  was  no  residence,  but  a herd’s  house;  the 
owner  had  never  lived  there,  nor  could  he  live  tiiere, 
unless  he  were  to  build  a house;  Mr.  Bermingham 
afterwards  asked  the  District  Council  of  Roscommon 
£25  an  acre,  more  than  he  had  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, for  a portion  of  the  land  they  wanted,  under 
the  Labourers’  Act;  no  land  should  'be  re-sold  which 
was  not  strictly  demesne  or  home  farm,  58187. — Wit- 
ness raised  no  point -against  the  selling  ot  demesne  or 
home  farm,  but  wished  these  terms  to  be  more  strictly 
defined,  58188. 
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The  Essex  Estate. 

Lord  Essex’s  estate  comprised  most  of  the  town  of 
Roscommon;  Lord  Essex  was  an  absentee  landlord, 
who  had  only  once  spent  a day  on  his  estate ; the 
agent  lived  in  County  Meath,  and  never  visited  the 
district  but  to  collect-  rents,  twice  a year ; witness  was 
not  sure  whether  the  tenants  had  applied  to  the  land- 
lord, but  thev  had  applied  to  the  agent  for  terms  of 
purchase,  and  since  the  agent  visited  the  property  so 
rarely  there  was  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  estate, 
58188. — Lord  Essex  had  property  outside  the  town  of 
Roscommon,  58189.— And  had  agricultural,  as  well  as 
urban,  land  in  Roscommon;  the  agent  had  informed 
the  tenants  that  Lord  Essex  was  willing  to  sell,  58190. 

Tenancies  in  Rural  Towns. 

The  Commissioners  should  have  more  power  than 
they  had  now  for  the  resettlement  of  land  of,  and 
sale  to,  town  tenants  where  an  estate  with  a town 
upon  it  was  sold  for  resettlement,  58190-1. 

Fictitious  Leases— The  Ballintubbeti  Estate. 

An  obstacle  to  the  acquiring  of  untenanted  land 
was  the  recent  creation  of  leases  of  grass  3'and ; at 
Ballintubber  a farm  on  the  Hughes  Estate  bad  been 
let  on  the  eleven  months’  systeam  for  many  years,  and 
a few  months  ago  a.  lease  was  made  to  a man  named 
Payne,  for  which  Payne  paid  either  nothing  or  a 
small  sum,  58191.— The  matter  was  a friendly  ar- 
rangement between  Payne  and  the  owner,  58195. — - 
There  was  collusion  between  Payne  and  the  owner, 
though  collusion  was  a harsh  word,  58199,  58200. — 
Witness  did  not  refer  to  Payne's  taking  the  lease  of 
Ballintubber  as  anything  exceptional,  58192. — If  he 
had  not  taken  the  lease  someone  else  would,  58193. — 
It  was  a speculation  on  his  part,  58191,  58197. — There 
was  a difference  between  a man  who  in  the  ordinary 
course  carried  on  a business  by  which  lie  made  a living 
and  a man  who  speculated,  as  in  this  case,  in  the 
sense  of  gambling,  58198.— The  Ballintubber  farm 
was  sold  to  tiie  Commissioners,  and  Payne  received 
£1,000  as  compensation  for  his  lease ; this  did  not 
diminish  the  price  paid  to  the  landlord,  but  was 
simply  a present  to  Payne,  58191. — Witness  would 
not  admit  that  Payne  would  have  a claim  for  com- 
pensation if  he  had  held  the  farm  a long  time,  58195. 
— A mam  who  had  a lease  for  thirty  years  and  had 
to  relinquish  it  at  the  end  of  ten  years  would  have  a 
claim  to  compensation,  if  the  granting  of  the  lease 
were  a bona-fide  business  transaction,  but  not 
if  it  were  a speculation  on  his  part,  58196-7, 
58211. — This  case  had  caused  much  bitterness 
and  trouble  in  Roscommon,  -as  the  people  felt 
that  once  the  lease  was  granted  the  land 

was  taken  -away  from  them  absolutely,  while, 
when  it  was  let  on  tile  eleven  months’  system,  they 
had  hope  of  buying  it  at  some  future  time,  58200. — 
Witness  was  not  satisfied  simply  by  compulsory  power 
to  acquire  land  of  this  kind,  but  wished  leaseholders 
such  as  Payne  to  be  turned  out  without  any  com- 
pensation, 58202-5. — Payne  liad  interest  in  another 
farm,  on  another  estate,  58191. — Payne  held  on©  farm 
oil  the  Ballintubber  Estate  and  liis  brother-in-law  the 
other;  between  them  they  had  500  acres  of  grazing 
land;  all  such  leases  as  Payne’s  should  be  voided; 
any  such  leases  obtained  since  the  Act  of  1903  should 
be  declared  void  by  legislation,  58201. — The  question 
of  the  bo-na-fidfs  of  a lease  would  come  before  the 
public  authority,  when  the  authority  possessing  com- 
pulsory powers  proceeded  to  purchase  the  land,  and 
took  the  evidence  of  the  parties  as  to  their  interest 
in  the  land  58213-4. — It  would  be  sufficient  that  there 
should  be  an  instruction  under  compulsory  purchase 
that  in  all  cases  of  untenanted  land  enquiry  should 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  leas©  were  genuine,  58215. 
— This  could  be  proved  by  examining  the  amount  of 
consideration  which  passed  for  the  leases,  58216. — 
Witness  was  not  referring  to  land  in  towns,  but  to 
grazing  lands,  58217-8. — In  the.  case  of  a shopkeeper 
buying  land  in  a town  as  a business  speculation,  the 
transaction  would  take  place  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business,  and  would  assist  the  development  of  towns, 
whereas  the  cases  to  which  witness  objected  might  be 
due  to  collusion,  58219. — Witness  was  in  favour  of 
applying  to  grazing  lands  principles  that  he  would 
not  apply  in  other  classes  of  business,  58220. — The 
Act  of  1903  prevented  advanced  on  tenancies,  created 
a certain  number  of  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  (before  1900,  as  witness  believed) ; the  Act  hid 
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been  promised  in  the  King’s  Speech  of  1900,  and  the 
landlords,  and  a certain  olass  of  tenants,  foreseeing 
what  would  happen,  created  tenancies  for  some  of  the 
grazing  farms ; the  Act  also  forbade  the  advance  of 
more  than  £500,  except  in  the  case  of  small  holdings ; 
this  was  a precedent  for  the  alteration  in  the  land, 
proposed  by  witness,  56210. 

Cattle-Driving  and  Agitation. 

The  first  case  of  cattle-driving  in  Roscommon  was 
in  consequence  of  the  Tonlagee  land  sale,  58174. — The 
Ballintubbs'r  lease  affair  also  caused  much  irritation, 
and  the  place  had  been  occupied  by  a large  force  of 
police,  numbering  from  80  to  300,  58200. — For  a con- 
siderable time  the  number  was  100,  58201. — Many 
agitators  were  presecuted  and  imprisoned,  and  even 
that  day  four  women  were  released  from  Castlebar 
Gaol,  after  a month’s  imprisonment,  in  consequence 
of  agitation  about  this  farm,  58201. — The  persons 
punished  had  not  complained ; they  were  well  aware 
that  they  were  breaking  the  law,  but  they  had  learned 
that,  in  Ireland,  the  way  to  change  the  law  was  to 
break  it,  58206. — In  the  case  of  the  Crichton  Estate, 
also,  there  had  been  considerable  disorder,  not  in 
the  case  of  the  people  but  of  the  police,  who  batoned 
the  persons  who  had  been  attending  a meeting  (at 
which  witness  was  present),  and  on  their  way  home 
passed  the  farm  in  dispute;  the  police  may  have 
imagined  that  intimidation  was  threatened,  but,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  no  one  was  on  the  farm,  the  owner 
being  miles  away  in  the  town  from  which  the  people 
were  returning;  since  that  time  the  place  had  been 
occupied  by  the  police ; at  a meeting  attended  by  wit- 
ness ait  Tourmilehouse  eighty  policemen  were  present, 
most  of  them  armed  with  revolvers  and  bayonets, 
58220. — Witness  knew  of  no  case  of  cattle-driving 
immediately  following  such  a meeting,  58223. 

Leaseholders  impeding  Sale  of  Land. 

The  trouble  at  Strokestown  about  the  Crichton 
Estate,  was  on  account  of  a Strokestown  shop-keeper, 
who  had  bought  a lease  of  a grazing  farm  of  about  100 
acres,  on  the  estate,  58220.— Tins  lease  had  been 
bought  for  a nominal  sum  from  a former  tenant, 
and  had  only  a few  years  to  run,  58220,  58230. — The 
landlord  was  willing  to  sell  both  tenanted  and  un- 
tenanted lands,  but  the  sale  was  stopped  by  this  one 
tenant,  58220,  58225. — Who  refused  to  sell ; the  people 
jn  .the  district  did  not  wish  to  do  this  leaseholder  any 
injustice,  and  were  willing  he  should  be  paid  for 
his  interest,  58220. — Witness  thought  that  there 
should  be  compulsory  powers  to  acquire  land  of  this 
class,  58220,  58225,  58230. — The  name  of  the  shop- 
keeper was  Owens,  58226.— The  case  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Board  since  it  was  outside  the 
scheduled  area,  but  was  a case  for  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners; there  was  no  power  under  existing  law, 
to  deal  with  minorities,  58228. — The  law  providing 
that  where  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  wished  to  pur- 
chase, the  one-fourth  should  be  deemed  to  have  pur- 
chased would  not  meet  the  case,  as  witness  did  not 
wish  the  tenant  to  be  deemed  to  have  purchased,  but 
to  be  turned  out,  58229-30. — The  tenant  was  non- 
resident, _ and  his  lease  had  almost  expired,  58230. — 
If  the  district  were  scheduled,  the  Board  could  buy 
the  estate,  and  give  this  tenant  notice  to  quit,  58231- 
2- — Witness  wished  for  the  same  power  as  in  con- 
gested districts,  58232-3. 

Drainage. — The  River  Suck. 

Much  of  the  land  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
drainage,  many  uneconomic  holdings  could  be  made 
economic  by.  drainage,  without  enlargement ; in  two 
electoral  divisions  of  Roscommon  which  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  drainage  of  several  small  rivers,  which 
ran  into  the  Shannon  ; the  River  Suck,  which  ran 
between  Roscommon  and  Galway,  and  some  years 
previously  the  drainage  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
landlords,  and  the  money  was  advanced  by  the 
-Lhrainage  Board  ; the  original  estimate  was  exceeded, 
7°^-  a free  grant  of  £50,000,  was  procured  by 

Treasury,  58233-4.  58256. — The  whole  sum  ex- 
pended was  £160,000,  of  which  £50,000  was  a Treasury 
was  borne  by  the  landlords,  and 
£50  000  by  the  tenants,  58256.— The  tenants,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Act  of  Parliament,  were  to  bear  a large 
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share  of  the  expenditure,  were  not  consulted,  58234-5. 
— But  when  the  Bill  referring  to  the  free  grant  was 
going  through  Parliament,  after  a considerable 
amount  of  money  had  been  wasted,  the  tenants  ob- 
tained representation  on  the  Drainage  Board,  58233, 
58235. — When  the  assessment  was  made,  the  tenants 
were  charged  with  a sum  representing  the  improve- 
ments made  on  their  respective  holdings,  and  the 
balance  fell  on  the  riparian  owners  ; the  grievance 
of  the  tenants  was  in  the  allocation  of  the  amount ; 
improvements  were,  no  doubt,  effected,  but  the  ten- 
ants held  that  an  excessive  value  was  placed  upon, 
them  ; in  some  instances  the  assessment  on  the  ten- 
ants for  improvements  exceeded  the  rent  of  the  land, 
58235. — Of  the  capital  expended,  about  £70,000  was 
really  ineffective,  58256. — Witness  suggested  that  the 
Commission  should  recommend  that  some  portion  of 
the  cost  borne  by  the  tenants  should  be  wiped  out, 
or  the  time  for  repayment  extended,  58235,  58254. — 
The  time  for  repayment  varied  from  20  to  25  years, 
58255. — Witness  did  not  know  the  rate  of  interest, 
but  could  ascertain  it,  58256. — The  heavy  burden  of 
this  drainage  assessment  on  the  tenants  had  dis- 
couraged other  tenants  from  carrying  out  necessary 
drainage  works,  and  impeded  the  purchase  of  land, 
since  the  landlords  had  to  redeem  the  amount  laid 
on  them,  and  tenants  would  not  buy,  while  they  had 
a burden  on  them,  58235. — The  works  were  of  benefit 
to  the  district,  58243. — And  were  now  maintained  in 
a state  of  efficiency,  58244. — The  river  was  kept 
dredged,  and  the  drains  leading  into  the  river  to  be 
kept  open,  58245. — The  work  had  included  deepening 
the  river,  58246. — It  was  not  being  deepened  now. 
58247-8. — The  Drainage  Board  levied  and  collected 
the  rate  for  maintenance,  58249-51,  58253. — It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  repayment  of  the  original 
money,  58252. — This  was  collected  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  58251,  58253. — Witness  did  not  admit  that 
the  Government  was  not  responsible  ; the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment might  be  so,  58236. — The  landlords  had  made 
their  estimate  from  plans  prepared  by  their  engineer, 
which  plans  were  submitted  to  the  Government  and 
the  Board  of  Works,  58237. — Witness  did  not  question 
the  statement  that  the  Government  and  the  Board  of 
Works  took  no  responsibility  for  the  professional  ac- 
curacy or  character  of  the  plans,  but  merely  saw  that 
they  were  such  as  might  be  passed  ; and  they  advanced 
money  on  certificates  of  work  done  ; the  work  was 
often  suspended  for  years  and  had  to  be  re-done ; the 
Irish  Government  had  taken  no  responsibility  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  schemes,  58238. — But  he  imagined 
the  Board  of  Works  submitted  their  plans  to  experts 
or  their  engineers,  58239. — They  were  to  blame  if 
they  advanced  public  money  without  taking  any  re- 
sponsibility, 58240. — A Board  of  Work’s  engineer 
visited  the  district,  58241. — If  no  engineer  of  the 
Board  visited  the  place  before  the  plans  were  sanc- 
tioned they  were  greatly  at  fault ; since  the  tenants 
had  been  consulted  and  represented  there  had  been 
very  little  wasteful  expenditure,  and  this  representa- 
tion had  been  the  price  paid  for  their  co-operation 
in  obtaining  the  free  grant  ; this  was  a plea  for  some 
mitigation  of  the  burden  on  the  tenants,  58242. 

The  Board,  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Witness  agreed  in  general  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell, 
that  the  Estates  Commissioners  should  be  the  sole 
purchasing  authority,  and  that  any  estate  which  re- 
quired re-settlement  should  be  immediately  handed 
over  to  the  Board,  which  alone  should  undertake 
such  work  as  re-settling  it,  splitting  up  grazing 
farms,  and  carrying  out  drainage  works;  the  work 
of  agricultural  instruction  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Department,  aqd  there  should  be  no  clashing  of  au- 
thority between  the  three  bodies,  58257. — The  work 
of  the  Commissioners  would  be  temporary,  as  would 
that  of  tho  Board,  which  would  leave  as  soon  as  they 
had  re-settled  the  estates ; while  the  Department 
would  remain  as  long  as  the  law  left  them  in  exist- 
ence, 58263. — The  Board  should  operate  all  over  Con- 
naught, Donegal,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  arid  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  similar  powers  with  regard  to 
congested  districts  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  58264.— 
Outside  Connaught  the  Commissioners  would  be  nof 
only  the  purchasing  but  the  settling  authority,  as  con- 
gested estates  elsewhere  than  in  Connaught  were  more 
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easily  dealt  with,  58265.— It  was  a bad  place  to  have 
public  authorities  carrying  on  business  in  rivalry, 
58266,  58275.—' Witness  knew  of  no  case  where  loss  cr 
inefficient  work  had  resulted  from  the  clashing  of 
the  three  bodies,  58261— There  was  a general  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  the  bodies, 
58262,  58266.— The  difficulty  would  be  met  by  an  al- 
location of  areas,  58277,  58280.— But  witness  also  de- 
sired to  relieve  the  Board  as  much  as  possible  from 
other  duties,  that  they  might  more  thoroughly  devote 
themselves  to  their  own  work.  58276.  58281. — witness 
did  not  suggest  that  the  Commissioners  had  pur- 
chased more  economically  than  the  Board,  as  he  had 
no  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  nor  did  he  attach 
importance  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  made  the 
statement,  58267,  58275.— There  would  be  a danger  of 
friction  if  the  Board  had  to  fix  annuities  on  estates 
purchased  by  another  body,  if  the  Commissioners  did 
not  take  the  same  economic  interest  in  their  pur- 
chases in  congested  districts  as  elsewhere,  58282.— 
The  advantages  of  the  plan  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  disadvantages  of  possible  friction  be- 
tween the  bodies,  58283.— Though  witness  would  pre- 
fer to  see  the  work  of  the  Board  limited  to  improving 
estates;  he  would  not,  if  rivalry  between  the  autho- 
rities were  prevented,  lay  much  stress  on  the 
• Board  discontinuing  its  purchase  as  there 
was  a certain  disadvantage  in  the  possible 
delay  caused  by  the  Commissioners  being  unable  to 
purchase  everwhere  simultaneously,  58284. — The 
Commissioners,  having  an  up-to-date  Departmental 
organisation,  were  likely  to  arrange  purchases  more 
rapidly  than  the  Board,  which  depended  practically 
upon  the  personal  activity  of  Mr.  Doran,  and  was 
obliged  to  delay  operations  in.  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  their  staff,  58285-6. — The  question  was 
one  of  staffing,  58287.— And  if  the  staff  of  the  Board 
were  enlarged,  it  need  not  be  slower  than  the  Com- 
missioners, 58284,  58288,  58289.— Witness  could  give 
no  instance  of  delay  having  been  occasioned  by 
the  Board,  58292.— If  the  Board  purchased  in  con- 
gested districts,  and  the  Commissioners  outside,  there 
would  be  no  tendency  to  create  a double  standard  of 
land  value,  since  the  standard  in  congested  districts 
was  naturally  different  from  the  standard  elsewhere, 
58290,  58290a.— Though  there  was  much  land  of  the 
same  character  as  the  Connaught  land,  in  other  dis- 
tricts, the  altered  circumstances  would  affect  the 
price,  58291. 

Land  Prices  under  Compulsory  Powers. 

If  compulsion  were  resorted  to,  the  purchasing  body 
would  arrange  the  machinery  by  which  the  compulsory 
price  would  be  arrived  at,  58263.— If  the  precedent  of 
the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  were  followed  the  right  of 
appeal  would  be  given  with  the  extension  of  com- 
pulsory powers,  58269. — And  the  judge  or  body  to 
whom  the  apeal  was  made  would  sooner  or  later  lay 
down  the  basis  on  which  the  price  of  land  should  bo 
estimated,  58270.— But  even  then  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to.  relieve  the  Board  of  the  work  of  pur- 
chase, as  even  under  compulsion  there  would  be  ne- 
gotiations, 58271. — Land  prices  would  not  be  stereo- 
typed, because  there  was  always  uncertainty  about 
going  to  law,  58272.— By  the  operation  of  compulsory 
law  in  England,  numerous  cases  were  arranged  with- 
out going  to  court,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
uncertainties  of  law,  58273. — Though  certain 

principles  might  become  known,  as  for  instance,  that  • 
good  land  would  produce  from  the  court  a higher 
price  than  bad  land,  there  was  always  the  case  of 
untenanted  land,  which  had  not  been  in  court  at  all, 
and  a considerable  time  would  elapse  before  principles 
were  laid  down,  58274. 

Representation  on  the  Congested  Districts 
Board. 

There  should  be  on  the  Board  representatives  of 
the  people,  either  by  direct  election  or  by  selection  by 
by  the  County  Councils  of  each  county,  that  the 
Board  might  be  in  touch  with  the  people,  and  re- 
sponsible to  them,  58257.— And  there  should  be  at 
least  one  paid  member  who  would  have  a certain 
amount  of  authority,  and  be  responsible  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  58257,  58259.— This  would 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  58257.— The  meetings  of  the 
Board  should  also  be  more  frequent  than  once  a 
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month,  58258.— Special  meetings  of  the  Board,  as 
occasion  arose,  would  be  sufficient,  58259. — Whenever 
meetings  were  called  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
a particular  district,  they  should  be  held  in  that  dis- 
trict, 58257. 

Maintenance  of  Improvements. 

The  improvements  effected  by  the  Board  and  Com- 
missioners should,  when  these  bodies  no  longer  existed,, 
be  inspected,  so  that  the  improvements  should  be 
maintained,  58304. — There  was  no  provision  for  such 
inspection  now,  58304-5. — Occupiers  must  maintain 
improvements  on  their  own  holdings,  so  far  as  they 
were  security  to  the  State ; the  Board  could  not  re- 
main for  ever  on  the  Dillon  Estate,  58304. — As  a 
rule  the  fact  that  occupiers  would  obtain  tlie  whole 
benefit  of  the  improvements  would  be  sufficient  in-, 
centive  to  their  maintenance,  58303. 

Migrants  and  Sons  of  Tenants. 

In  the  relief  of  congestion,  the  bounds  of  the 
county  ought  not  to  be  the  limit  to  the  relief'  of  con- 
gestion in  that  county,  58294. — Witness  would 
not  obect  to  migrants  from  other  places  being 
brought  to  Roscommon,  58295,  58297. — But  the 
people  of  the  county  should  have  tlie  first  claim, 
58295-7,  58299.— Tlie  ratepayers  were,  as  the  law 
stood,  responsible  for  the  repayment  of  purchase 
annuities,  and  should  have  a voice  as  to  the  allot- 
ment of  the  land  ; they  might  think  a young  man. 
from  their  own  district  more  suitable,  solvent,  and 
reliable,  than  a migrant  from  a distance,  58296, 
58298,  58318. — If  a grazing  farm  in  Roscommon 
were  cleared  and  a migrant  settled  on  it  who  failed 
the  liability  would  be  on  the  ratepayers  ; this  lia- 
bility would  not  disappear  if  the  tenant  were  a far- 
mer's son,  but  the  presumption  was  that  a farmer’s 
son,  prepared  to  make  his  way  in.  America,  would  do 
better,  58311.— The  liability  was  likely  to  be  less, 
58312.— Tlie  sons  of  tenants  in  Roscommon  had  a 
greater  claim  than  migrants  from  other  counties, 
58299.— If  there  were  but  little  margin  for  migrants' 
after  tenants’  sons  were  satisfied,  it  was  still  best 
to  prevent  these  young  men  emigrating,  58298. — Ros- 
common men,  who  were  able  to  work  a farm,  had  a 
certain  claim  to  land,  as  descendants  of  the  original 
occupiers,  38300. — Persons  in  Kerry  and  Donegal 
might  be  relieved  by  drainage  of  holdings  and  estab- 
lishment of  industries,  rather  than  by  migration, 
58297. — Some  regard  must  also  be  paid  to  the  popular 
feelings  in  the  district  if  migration  and  distribution 
of  grass  lands  were  to  be  effectual ; the  grass  lands  of 
Roscommon  were  much  needed  by  the  people  of  the 
district,  and  migrants  could  not  be  forced  upon  them 
without  danger  to  the  public  peace,  58318.— If  this 
was  granted  the  argument  that  the  grass  lands  were 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land must  fall  through,  for  ...the  grass  land  would  be 
used  to  provide  land  for  those  who  ha'd  none  at  all, 
58321. — And  the  demand  for  tlie  acquisition  of  these 
lands  had  always  been  put  forward  as  justified  by  the 
need  for  relieving  congestion,  58320. — The  Commission 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  methods  of  re- 
lieving congestion,  58319. — If  the  policy  of  providing 
tenants’  sons  with  land  would  only  put  off  the  evil 
day  for  another  generation,  witness  still  thought  that 
they  might  relieve  the  existing  state  of  things  with-, 
out  looking  so  far  forward,  58301. — Nor  did  he  admit 
that  his  plan  would  fail  to  relieve  congestion  in  the 
West,  58302. — If  a migrant  failed  it  was  open  to 
tenants’  sons  to  buy  his  holding,  if  they  had  the 
ready  money,  58305. — -The  land  would  be  put  up  to 
auction  and  the  purchaser  must  pay  cash  for  the 
tenant’s  right,  58306. — In  the  meantime  the  arrears 
on  the  annuity  would  have  been  levied  upon  the  local 
rates,  though  they  were  always  collected  from  the 
occupier,  58306. — And  there  was  some  loss  and  incon-  _ 
venience,  as  the  ratepayers  were  not  only  the  guaran- 
tors but  had  to  lend  the  money  ; for  example,  they 
had  to  pay  this  year  arrears  incurred  up  to  the  31st 
of  March  last  year,  and  this  might  be  repaid  by  Gov- 
ernment by  March  next  year ; in  the  meantime,  the 
ratepayers  were  out  of  pocket,  and  they  were  poor 
men;  60  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  were  under  £50 
valuation,  58307. — The  sum  falling  on  the  rates  was 
small,  hut  it  would  giw  with  larger  operations, 
58308. — A year’s  annuity,  if  left  unpaid  by  a con- 
siderable  number  of  tenants,  would  be  a serious  matter 
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for  the  county  ; even  before  the  land  was  sold  the 
amount  due  would  have  been  levied  off  the  rates. 
58315.— If  'all,  or  a considerable  number,  of  the 
thousands  of  occupiers  failed,  the  ratepayers  would  be 
liable,  58316.— Some  might  fail  one  year,  and  some 
the  year  after,  and  it  might  not  break  the  ratepayers  ; 
they  had  aiready  a fair  share  of  rates  to  bear,  58316. 
— £n  annuity  came  on  the  rates  immediately  it  was 
overdue ; this  year  £70,000  had  been  collected,  being 
two  years’  arrears,  and  was  stopped  from  the  grants 
In  relief  of  local  rates  ; the  arrears  so  far  had  been 
very  small,  so  that  Government,  till  this  year,  had 
not  troubled  to  collect  them,  from  local  ratepayers  ; 
next  year  the  ratepayers  would  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  arrears  paid,  58317. — Witness’s  objec- 
tion would  not  cease  if  the  failure  of  the  annuity 
■would  not  come  on  the  rates  until  the  Government 
actually  failed  to  sell  the  holding,  58318.— The  diffi- 
culty as  to  migrants  was  not  so  great  as  some  persons 
thought ; it  was  largely  imaginary,  exaggerated,  and 
to  some  extent  created  by  the  debates  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  elsewhere  ; the  feeling  had  grown  lately  ; 
five  or  six  years  ag  o there  would  have  been  nonobjec- 
tion in  Roscommon  to  importing  migrants,  58309-10. 


Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  P.  II  ay  den 

A.  — Reduction  in  Number  of  Habitations  in 

County  Roscommon  between  1841-1901, 

B. — Valuation  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  cer- 

tain Rural  Districts,  . • • • 

C.  — Special  comparisons  as  to  Agricultural  ana 
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exorbitant  when  one  considered  the  high  prices  ’.he 
tenants  were  willing  to  give,  58325. — The  purchasers 
were  not  returned  Americans,  but  the.  man  who 
bought  at  the  greatest  number  of  years’  purchase  had 
had  a large  sum  of  money  sent  from  America,  58326. 
— In  estimating  the  capital  sum  to  be  received  by  the 
landlord  you  must  be  guided,  not  only  by  the  judicial 
rent  of  the  holding,  but  the  price  one  tenant  was 
willing  to  pay  to  another,  which  represented  the  true 
market  value,  58329- — The  security  for  the  State 
would  be  the  inherent  agricultural  value  of  the  land, 
but  the  market  value  in  open  market  was  the  real 
criterion,  of  value,  58328. — To  a certain  extent  the 
price  must  be  influenced  by  considering  whe- 
ther. the  rent  was  well  or  badly  paid,  58330. 
— The  market  for  slum  holdings  might  col- 
lapse ; if  industries  made  progress,  and  the 
poor  had  other  resources  than  agriculture,  58329. 
— In  the  case  of  the  twenty-six  years’  purchase,  tak- 
ing the  Landlord’s  interest  at  24  £ years,  the  interest 
of  the  occupier  was  shewn  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  owner,  58333. — A dual  interest  existed  in  un- 
tenanted land,  as  the  owner  was  both,  owner  and  oc- 
cupier, 58335.— The  dual  interest-  of  landlord  as  owner 
and  occupier  illustrated  the  value  of  grazing  land, 
58334. — In  the  case  witness  had  in  mind,  he  had 
bought  out  the  tenants’  interest,  so  that  the  interest 
became  one,  58336-7.— So  it  could  not  be  deduced  that 
where  there  had  never  been  a tenant-  there  was  a 
tenant’s  interest,  58338. 
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Good  and  Bad  Land— Price  Differently 
Estimated. 

Witness  wished  to  comment-  on  evidence  g:ven.  at 
Cookstown  and  Newry  by  Canon  Quinn  and  Mr.  Jolui 
Doris,  'and  produced  tables  showing  prices  given  in 
the  last  five  years  by  tenants  on  the  estate  c-f  Mr. 
M.  A.  Poe,  and  also  cases  in  which  witness  had  exer 
cised  the  right  of  pre-emption  ; these  figures  were  as- 
sessed by  the  Estates  Commissioners,  58322. — -Witness 
thought  Can-on  Quinn’s  evidence  was  directed  to  show 
that  it  was  unjust  that  the  landlord  should  'ask  the 
same  number  of  years’  purchase  for  bad  land  as  for 
good  ; witness  held  that  rent-  was  fixed  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land,  and  that  the  landlord  was  en- 
titled to  get  even  for  bad  land  a price  which  would 
produce  his  second-term  net  rental,  58323. — Witness 
admitted  that  the  inherent  recuperative  properties  of 
good  land  were  much  greater  than  those  of  bad  land, 
58324. — If  two  men  were  selling  land,  one  in  Meath, 
and  one  in  Connemara,  both  bringing  in  £100  per 
annum,  it  might  be  fair  that,  the  Meath  man.  should 
be  oapitalised  at  a lower  rate  of  interest  than  the 
Connemara  man,  58324. 

High  Prices  of  Land. 

Witness  gave  -as  an  example  of  pre-emption  a bad 
farm  which  had  much  deteriorated ; the  mortgagee 
had  sold  his  interest,  >amd  the  Estates  Commissioners 
fixed  -the  price  to  be  -given  by  witness  at  twenty-five 
years’  purchase,  58324. — In  another  case  witness  paid 
forty-four  years’  purchase  for  a small  holding,  of 
which  the  rent  was  £2  per  -annum,  58324.— -This  was 
hot  a town-park  or  accommodation  park  ; witness  had 
during  the  post  five  years  paid  25,  35,  42,  43.  44,  63, 
and  72^  years’  purchase  for  holdings,.  58325.— -One 
was.  a farm  of  which  the  valuation  was  £4,  .and  the 
second  judicial  rent  £2  8s.,  which  witness  bought  in 
1900  at  44  years’  purchase  ; in  another  the  Valuation 
was  £10  10s.,  and  the  rent  £8  10s.,  second  term,  and 
witness,  in  1905,  had  to  pay  twenty-six  years’  pur- 
chase ; in  this  case  forty  -acres  were  arable,  but  had 
greatly  deteriorated,  58332. — In  this  property  the 
rents  were  collected  without  any  trouhle,  58325. — The 
arrears  had  'been  £1,600,  .and  they  were  reduced  with- 
out any  trouble  to  £400 ; in  such  a case  the  landlord, 
as  his  rental  was  secure,  was  entitled  to  a sum,  which, 
forested  in  ordinary  securities,  would  luring  in  his 
fiehtal,  58328. — To  ask  24£  years’  '•  purchase,  was  not 
■ ' ' ‘ 1 2 
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Selection  of  Mi  grants  and  Allocation  of  Lands, 
&c. 


Witness  wished  that  representatives  of  the  county 
should  have  -a  voice  in  tire  selection  of  migrants,  since 
:lie  success  of  the  scheme  would  depend  on  the  kind 
>f  tenant  selected  for  the  new  holdings,  58339.— 
Ehere  should  be  a nominated  or  elected  representa- 
tive from  the  county  on  the  body  responsible  for  se- 
lection, 58340.— It  should  be  their  business- to  inquire 
about  the  character  of  migrants,  58341-3.-— Evidence 
should  be  taken  from  the  holdings  from  which  it  was 
oroposed  to  migrate  them,  58339. — The  representative 
ivould  make  an  inquisitorial  investigation,  into  each 
rolding  from  which  migration  was  proposed,  58344. — 
Efe  should  not  be  solely  responsible  for  the  selection 
>f  -migrants,  but  should  share  the  responsibility  with 
he  Congested  Districts  Board,  58339,  58345.— If 

nigr-ants  were  approved  they  should  be  brought  into 
Roscommon  after  the  needs  of  the  county  wore  settled, 
58346. — There  w-as  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whe- 
■her  a member  of  the-  Board  would  be  more  likely  to 
-ecommend  a policy  for  the  relief  of  congestion  which 
iffended  local  prejudices  than  one  who  was  not  a 
nember  of  the  Board,  58347.— He  might,  but 
mtside  the  Board  his  influence  might  be  equally 
rreat,  58349.— Witness  would  . not  go  into  the 
iuesbion  of  his  own.  attitude  if  nominated, 
58350. — He  thought  one  of  the  duties  of 
he  representative  would  be  to  see  that  resources  in 
llavo  were  exhausted  before  migrants  from  thence 
vere  introduced  to  Roscommon ; otherwise  the  mtro- 
luction  of  migrants  would  be  resented,  58348.— The 
>alance.  of  the  grass  land  available  in  -Roscommon 
if  ter  relieving  the  local  congestion  might  be  held  over 
ill  it  were  ascertained  whether  it  were  required  by 
digests  from  other  oounties,  .and  nct  claijned  by 
armers’  sons  till  the  matter  were  settled,  S835D- 
[>he  entire  problem  of  Roscommon  should  first  be 
lealt  with,  for  there  were  thousands  of  holdings  m 
he  county  under  £5'  valuation,  58352.— The  holdings 
>n  the  estate  purchased  should  first  dealt  with-, 
58352.— Then  uneconomic  holdings  , es.ba 

18553. — -Whether  scheduled  or  not,  58354..  . And  if 

soj^S. 
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land,  -were  left  over  would  hold  it,  .and  not  earmark 
it  for  migrants,  58355,  58357. — There  were  parts  of 
Roscommon  to  which  migrants  would  be  unwilling  to 
go,  58356. — The  Board  and  Commissioners  should  have 
powers  to  make  additions  to  holdings  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  untemanted  lands,  even  when  the  valuation 
exceeded  £10,  or  sometimes  where  it  was  over  £14  ; 
he  knew  many  cases  where  the  area  did  not  exceed 
sixteen  statute  acres  at  these  valuations ; all  con- 
gested townlands  should  be  similarly  treated  where 
they  had  been  sold  to  tenants,  no  matter  under  what 
conditions  they  had  been  purchased,  58358.— It  would 
not  be  advisable  only  to  buy  grass  lands  for  specific 
oases  of  congestion  already  decided  upon,  58359. — All 
should  be  purchased  which  was  obtainable  at  a rea- 
sonable price,  58360,  58365. — The  Land  the  Board  had 
now  on  ite  hands  was  useful  for  accommodating  the 
cattle  of  congests,  and  supplying  them  with  cheap 
hay,  58360. — The  settlement  of  Roscommon,  however 
fast  it  was  proceeded  with,  would  take  five  years, 
58366. — If  the  loss  on  the  flotation  of  stock  necessary 
to  buy  £5,000,000  worth  of  grass  lands  in  Roscommon 
would  be  very  great ; it  might  be  sufficient  to  put  .a 
pre-emption  clause  in  future  legislation,  securing  the 
land  to  the  people,  58361. — By  this  he  meant  that 
land  should  not  be  sold  except  through  the  public 
bodies  appointed  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  58363. 


The  Board  as  Purchasers. 

Witness  disagreed  with  Mr.  Hayden  as  to  the  body 
appointed  to  purchase,  and  would  give  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  the  purchasing  of  Lands  with  which 
they  must  afterwards  deal,  as  this  would  be  likely  to 
work  better ; the  (Board  would  deal  with  Connaught 
and  other  congested  counties,  and  would  not  class  with 
the  Commissioners  dealing  with  other  classes  of  es- 
tates, 58363. 


Evidence  or  The  O’ Conor  Don. 

Witness  differed  from  parts  of  the  O’ Conor  Don’s 
evidence,  for  though  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
O’Conor  Don’s  father  was  a kind  -and  indulgent  land- 
lord, he  should,  if  he  wished  to  consider  his  tenants, 
have  sold  his  'Clonallen  Estate  to  the  Board,  for  now 
nothing  had  been  done  for  the  tenants,  except  four, 
who  had  been  migrated,  58367.— The  O’ Conor  Don  had 
said  that  congests  were  not  anxious  to  migrate,  58367- 
8; — 'But  in  this  case  they  were  prevented  from  migra- 
tion by  the  offer  of  land  in  insufficient  quantity,  and 
at  too  high  an  annuity  ; the  Commissioners  had  told 
them  they  would  get  cheaper  land  if  they  waited,  and 
they  now  occupied  land  on  the  Balfe  estate,  thirty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  those  obtainable  on  the  Ballinger 
Estate ; if  the  tenants  had  taken  what  was  first 
offered  they  would  have  had  small  additional  patches 
far  from  the  road,  .and  two  miles  from  their  homes, 
only  suitable  from  their  position  for  grazing  or  mea- 
dow, 58368. — The  O’ Conor  Don  had  also  stated  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  grazier  would  be  a misfor- 
tune, hut  the  grass  Lands  were  deteriorating,  not  pro- 
ducing thirty  per  cent,  of  what  they  did  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  ; a man  with  twenty  .acres  of  good 
land  could  manage  it  betteT  t^an  graziers  could  ; 
some  of  the  new  tenants,  migrants,  had  supplied 
Castlerea  butchers  with  beef ; one  of  these  men 
migrated  from  The  O’ Conor  Don’s  Estate ; it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  (as  The  0 ’Conor  Don  stated)  the 
market  for  hay  would  disappear  with  the  grazier, 
since  when  the  Olay  went  to  ,a  good  price  the  farmer 
did  not  as  a rule  take  it  to  market,  but  gave  it  back 
to  the  land ; witness  agreed  with,  the  evidence  of 
Father  Kelly  at  Ballinasloe,  58368. 


i*  Water  Supply  and  Fuel. 

Witness  did  not  think  it  on  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty to  supply  new  holdings  with  water,  58369. — 
Where  there  was  only  one  well  or  river,  as  on  the 
Irwin  Estate  or  the  Balfe  Estate,  the  Commissioners 
arranged  for  all  the  tenants  to  have  a pass  to  the 
same  water  place ; the  question  of  fuel  was  urgent, 
since  the  .Board  had  houses  ready  for  migrants,  which 
must  be  supplied  with  fuel ; the  sooner  a shortened 
route  was  made  to  the  Arigna  coal  mine  the  better ; 
the  compressed  peat  fuel  industry  should  also  be  en- 
couraged, 58370. — -Both  peat  and  coal  must  be  pro- 
vided, 58371. — Bogs  were  closer  to  Roscommon  than 


coal  mines,  58371. — Carriage  on  peat  was  greater  than 
on  ocal,  58372. — It  would  be  the  cheapest  fuel  in  a 
grass  country,  and  people  were  more  accustomed  to 
it;  migrants  would  prefer  peat,  58373. — Witness  had 
heard  that  the  price  of  peat  .and  coal  would  be  the- 
same  if  .access  to  the  Arigna  coal  mines  were  easier ; 
witness  agreed  with  Mr.  Hayden  .as  to  the  drainage 
question,  58374. 

Document  put  in-  by  Mr.  John  Fitsgibbon. 
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WILLS,  Mr.  E.  W.  SANDFORD-. 

See  p.  225. 

Distribution  of  Grass  Lands. — Objections. 

Witness  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  landlords ; he 
resided  in  a congested  district,  and  believed  that  the 
distribution  of  grass  lands  should  be  proceeded  with 
with  caution,  58375.— The  people  of  his  district  were 
unwilling  to  migrate,  though  they  were  anxious  that 
their  neighbours  should  do  so,  58375,  58380-1. — -He 
could  not  say  whether  they  would  go  in  colonies, 
58380. — They  emigrated  without  compulsion  because 
they  had  friends  on  the  other  side,  58382. — A man 
who  had  14  acres  of  land  in  witness’s  neighbourhood 
had  said  he  would  not  change  it  for  forty  of  the  best 
land  elsewhere,  58375. — If  he  had  had  only  5 acres 
it  might  have  been  a different  matter,  58375-6. — If 
the  grass  lands  were  cut  up  there  would  be  little 
increase  of  tillage,  as  they  were  unsuited  for  this 
purpose,  badly  supplied  with  water,  and  a long  way 
from  turf  ; even  where  the  best  crops  were  now  grown 
the  tendency  was  to  till  less  and  less,  58375. — Mi- 
grants would  not  resort  to  tillage  where  the  land  was 
hard  to  work  ; in  a townland  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle- 
rea, divided  into  20-acre  holdings,  eighteen  months 
ago,  there  was  practically  no  tillage,  but  all  grass, 
58377. — This  was  not  due  to  want  of  labour,  but  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  more  profitable  and  less  toilsome 
to  rear  cattle,  58378. — Grass  lands  were  not  deterio- 
rating at  all  events  in  the  heart  of  Galway,  58379- 
80.— The  tendency  to  till  less  was  shown  by  the 
decline  of  Castlerea  market,  where  less  than  half  as 
much  produce  was  sold  than  25  years  ago,  58375. — If 
the  land  were  divided  it  would  lead  to  continual 
meadowing  and  an  increase  in  production  of  store 
stock ; an  increase  in  the  production  of  calves  and 
a diminished  market  for  store  stock  of  and  2 
years  old ; the  market  for  cattle  would  be  restricted 
and  the  supply  increased,  which  would  seriously 
injure  the  small  farmers,  58375. — The  cattle  trade 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  country,  and  was  conducted 
on  lines  shown  by  experience  to  be  the  best,  and  not 
to  be  inconsiderately  distributed,  58376. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  small  farmer ; the  Congested  Districts 
Board  had  assisted  the  farmers  to  improve  their 
stock  by  providing  good  sires  (bulls,  horses,  asses, 
boars,  rams  and  goats)  ; there  was  a depot  for  them 
at  one  time  at  Lougliglynn  ; witness  would  regret  it 
if  tho  Board  were  disestablished  and  its  work  trans- 
ferred to  another  department;  much  good  work  had 
been  done  and  was  still  carried  on  by  the  Parish 
Committees  under  the  Board  ; in  his  parish  the  grants 
in  aid  of  building  had  led  to  great  improvements ; 
more  might  be  done  if  the  Board  could  grant  funds 
to  the  Parish  Committees  for  drainage  purposes ; 
though  the  people  benefited  should  be  compelled  to 
maintain  the  drains  in  order,  or  the  improvement 
would  be  only  temporary,  58377. 


CONCANNON,  Mr.  MARTIN. 

See  pp.  225-6. 

Congestion  in  Bali.intubber. 

Witness  was  nominated  by  the  Castlerea  District 
Council,  and  the  parish  of  Ballintubber,  in  which  he 
lived,  58384.— This  parish  was  congested;  thirty-six 
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GONCANNON,  Mr.  MARTIN — continued. 

families,  numbering  136  persons,  were  living  on  86 
acres  of  bogland,  and  twelve  other  families  were  living 
on  50  acres  of  a by-road  like  tenants  of  a town-block, 
and  holding  their  land  in  common ; they  had  been 
repeatedly  summoned  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
they  lived,  58383. — It  was  not  scheduled  though  very 
much  congested,  58383,  58385-6. — Because  it  was  con- 
tiguous to  large  grazing  ranches,  58386. 

Holding  of  Witness. 

Witness  was  a small  farmer,  58387. — Holding,  15 J 
acres,  of  a valuation  of  £14  10s.  ; of  this,  3i  acres 
were  arable  land  and  11  acres  bogland,  which  would 
not  grow  anything,  58390. — He  would  rather  have 
16g  acres  of  the  worst  possible  clay  land  than  all 
his  bogland,  for  even  when  the  farmer  was  successful 
the  produce  of  bogland  was  worth  little,  58391. — In 
the  last  13  years  witness  had  spent  £47  15s.  for  grass 
manures ; he  used  formerly  to  have  meadow  land  at 
poor  house  and  to  go  to  three  conacre  fields,  58388. — 
He  did  not  break  up  his  other  fields,  because  then  he 
would  have  had  nothing  with  which  to  feed  his  cow 
and  calf  in  winter ; bog-hay  was  not  good  for  ani- 
mals, though  it  kept  them  alive,  58389. — If  witness 
had  30  acres  of  good  land  he  would  require  capital 
with  which  to  work  it,  58390. — He  would  enclose  four 
acres  for  tillage,  58390-1. — And  about  the  03 me 
quantity  for  meadow,  and  would  pasture  the  rest ; 
he  had  a conviction  that  Irish  farmers  could  not 
live  without  tillage,  but  the  land  they  had  to  till 
was  bad,  58391. 


COTTON,  Mr.  COX. 

See  pp.  226-8. 

Agreements  forbidding  Tillage. 

Grazing  was  prevalent  in  Roscommon  because  in 
most  leases  and  agreements  between  landlord  and 
tenant  penal  clauses  prevented  the  occupiers  from 
building  or  converting  into  tillage ; grazing  was 
looked  on  as  a legitimate  business,  and  laws  were 
enacted  to  make  agreements  between  landlord  and 
tenant  binding,  58392. — Witness  was  bound  by  one  of 
his  agreements  not  to  till  more  than  10  acres  where  he 
resided,  58393. — The  clause  against  building  was  also 
intended  to  discourage  tillage,  58395. — Witness  had 
an  agreement  made  with  his  father  in  1858,  prevent- 
ing more  than  four  acres  being  tilled ; this  amount 
was  allowed  for  a herd’s  garden,  58396. — There  were 
252  Irish  acres  on  the  farm,  58397. — The  landlords 
were  afraid  the  rich  pasture  lands  should  be  broken 
up,  as  they  were  more  valuable  under  grass,  58394. — 
Acts  of  Parliament  made  these  agreements  binding, 
and  when  the  agreements  were  broken  the  penal 
clauses  were  frequently  enforced,  58398. — If  it  had 
not  been  for  these  agreements  many  farms  would  have 
been  tilled  and  houses  built,  58392. 


Lands  unfit  for  Tillage. 

Much  of  the  land  in  Roscommon  was  deep,  cold 
clay,  deep  in  growth  and  unsuitable  for  tillage, 
similar  land  in  England  had  been  found  unsuitable 
for  tillage,  58398. — In  Leicestershire  and  other  coun- 
ties where  there  was  deep  clay,  witness  could  not 
locate  it,  but  knew  it  for  a fact,  58399-402. — In  the 
district  to  which  witness  referred  there  was  bad  water 
and  no  bog,  the  potatoes  grown  were  almost  unfit  for 
food,  and  witness  had  seen  green  oats  nearly  at 
Christmas  time,  58402. — This  was  not  between  Ath- 
lone  and  Roscommon,  but  the  road  leading  from 
Castlerea  past  the  cross  roads,  three  miles  from  the 
*own  ?ncl  Pas*  Rathmoyne  to  Rathcroghan  ; the 
Board  had  acquired  a good  deal  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; the  district  of  which  witness  spoke  was 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  road  from 
Kathcroghau,  through  Tulsk,  to  Cloonaquin ; the  few 
occupiers  only  grow  small  patches  of  crops,  finding  it 
uneconomic  to  do  more,  58404,  58406.— The  land  was 
“‘Veen  three  miles  of  Castlerea,  58403.— The  ripe 
Commissioners  had  seen  would  be  between 
Athlone  and  Roscommon  ; the  best  distrmt  in  Ros- 
common for  ripening  crops,  58403. 


COTTON,  Mr.  COX — continued. 

Holding  of  Witness. 

Witness  was  a grazier  on  a fairly  large  scale, 
holding  between  400  and  500  Irish  acres,  58413-4.— 
He  had  not  a single  acre  on  the  11  months’  system, 
58415-6. — But  held  some  under  a judicial  lease, 
58415,  58417. — And  had  purchased  130  statute  acres 
17£  years  ago  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  58415,  58417. 
— He  had  also  arranged  to  purchase  the  land  where  he 
resided,  58415,  58417. — He  was,  as  the  land  stood, 
pretty  safe  himself,  58421. — The  farm  7 miles  away 
was  non-residential,  58421. 


Land  held  without  Formal  Lease. 

On  some  estates  leases  were  not  given,  but  there  was 
an  understanding  that  as  long  as  a tenant  paid  his 
rent  he  was  left  in  possession,  58406,  58438,  58439. — 
Some  families  had  been  in  possession  for  forty  years 
on  this  understanding,  and  if  it  had  been  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  they  would  come  under  “ Ulster 
Custom  ’ ’ ; when  these  estates  were  bought  by  the 
Board  or  Commissioners  the  occupiers  had  to  go 
without  compensation,  which  sometimes  meant  ruin 
to  them  ; for  an  example,  John  L.  Cotton,  of  Long- 
ford House,  Castlerea,  had  held  a farm  on  the  Pol- 
lock Estate  for  38  years,  and  since  the  expiration  of 
his  lease  had  been  a yearly  tenant ; the  agent  of  the 
estate  had  given  him  notice  to  quit,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners wanted  the  land  ; there  was  no  mention  of 
compensation,  58406. — The  tenant  had  made  no  claim 
on  the  Commissioners,  but  witness  thought  it  was 
due  to  him  to  obtain  compensation,  58408,  58411. — 
The  agreement  was  not  a parole  agreement  , the  lease 
had  been  for  21  years,  and  the  land  had  been  held 
from  year  to  year  for  18  years  after  this,  58409. — The 
landlord  had  no  thought  of  evicting  Cotton  if  he  had 
not  sold  the  land,  58410. — The  mortgagees  were  fhe 
landlords  and  had  given  notice,  stating  that  in  the 
event  of  their  not  selling  the  land  they  should  be  glad 
for  him  to  continue,  58142,  58433. 


Compensation  for  Disturbance. 

In  many  cases  men  who  had  held  land  during  their 
lives  had  been  induced  by  reduction  of  rent  to  sign 
agreements  which  made  them  11  months’  men,  58422. 
— Witness  thought  men  whose  leases  had  expired  and 
who  had  since  been  yearly  tenants  and  those  who  held 
their  land  by  honourable  agreements  and  had  become 
11  months’  men,  should  get  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance and  be  allowed  to  buy  a portion  of  the  land  ; the 
landlord  was  allowed  to  buy  some  of  his  estate  ; the 
agent  was  paid  commission,  and  the  herd  got  a por- 
tion of  the  land,  but  the  grazier  got  nothing ; it  had 
been  the  praodee  of  the  Government  to  compensate, 
they  had  paid  £20,000,000  to  slave-owners  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  if  it  were  advisable  to  divide 
grazing  lands  the  State  should  compensate  the  occu- 
pier, bearing  in  mind  when  fixing  the  amount  that 
there  was  no  open  market  for  die  sale  of  land  since 
the  Act  of  1903  ; if  compensation  were  given  it  would 
tend  to  maintain  peace  in  the  country,  and  more  land 
would  be  available  without  compulsion,  58422. — The 
Small  Holdings  Allotment  Act  of  1907  stated  that  when 
a labourer  had  been  regularly  employed  on  any  land 
acquired  by  the  County  Council  for  small  holdings 
and  proved  that  he  was  deprived  of  employment  and 
could  obtain  no  equally  suitable  work  in  the  locality, 
the  Council  might  compensate  him,  this,  witness 
thought,  was  a precedent  for  compensating  the  occu- 
pier, 58432. — The  landlord  should  not  pay  compen- 
sation, as  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
it  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  58434. — There  was  a 
kind  of  compulsion,  because  the  Commissioners  might 
refuse  to  buy  the  estate  unless  they  got  the  grazing 
land,  58436. — Not  even  the  United  Irish  League 
would  say  the  grazier  should  be  refused  compensation, 
they  did  not  think  a man  should  be  sent  to  the  work- 
house,  58436. — The  incoming  tenant  should  not  lose, 
58434,  58437. — There  should  be  a Treasury  grant, 
58437. — If  the  landlord  should  pay  compensation  it 
would  he  reasonable  that  the  total  amount  paid  by 
the  tenants  in  their  purchase  prices  should  be  in- 
creased, 58438. — Witness  had  no  doubt  some  land- 
lords objected  to  sell,  because  they  thereby  would  in- 
jure tenants  with  whom  they  had  an  honourable 
understanding,  58439. 
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COTTON,  Mr.  COX— continued. 

Migration. 

Migrants  should  not  be  introduced  into  Roscommon 
until  local  needs  were  satisfied;  each  county  should 
relieve  its  own  congestion  ; -there  was  more  grazing 
land  in  Mayo  and  Galway  than  in  Roscommon,  it  was 
more  suitable  for  tillage,  and  fuel  was  more  abun- 
dant, while  in  Roscommon  migrants  would  have  no 

chance  of  getting  turf  ; witness  believed  that  llr. 
Doran  must  have  been  carried  away  by  enthusiasm 
when  he  recommended  migration  on  so  large  a scale; 
witness  had  compared  the  crops  in  Roscommon  with 
those  in  Mayo  when,  in  1891,  he  was  sent  by  the 
Land  Commission  to  report  on  the  potato  crops 
both  counties,  and  was  struck  with  the  yield  of  all 
kinds  of  crops  in  Mayo  compared  to  Roscommon, 
58423. 

Graziers  and  the  Cattle  Teade. 

The  quantity  of  land  which  would  be  given  to  ten- 
ants if  the  grazing  lands  were  distributed  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  young  cattle 
for  beef  in  'the  English  or  Scotch  markets ; it  took 
from  four  to  five  statute  acres  to  feed  a sum  of  cattle 
summer  and  winter,  so  that  unless  food  were  bought 
the  tenant  could  not  keep  up  the  succession  ; it  was 
possible  that  the  occupier  might  have  to  part  with 
some  of  his  stock  to  meet  his  engagements ; if  no 
graziers  remained  to  buy  the  young  stock  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  tenant  to  support  his  family  and 
pay  his  instalments,  and  even  more  so  if  Canadian 
stores  were  admitted ; the  graziers  and  small  holders 
had  been  a mutual  benefit  to  each  other  in  the  cattle 
trade  ; any  change  in  the  grazing  farms  would  tend 
to  the  extinction  of  the  high-priced  Roscommon  rams 
which  had  been  placed  by  graziers  at  fihe  disposal  of 
small  holders,  free  of  charge ; horse-breeding  would 
also  be  checked,  and  hunters  and  army  remounts  be- 
come very  scarce,  as  it  would  not  pay  a farmer  to 
breed  foa'ls  when  there  was  no  grazier  to  buy  them, 
and  young  horses  needed  a wide  run ; the  graziers  had 
been 'accustomed  to  buy  foals  at  from  £12  to  £20 ; in 
all  these  ways  the  grazier  had  been  useful  to  the  com- 
munity, 58423. — When  the  country  was  more  popu- 
lous the  prices  of  cattle  were  much  lower ; witness 
had  among  his  father's  papers  a fair  book  dated 
May,  1850,  giving  the  prices  of  cattle  at  the  fair  at 
Strokestown  in  that  year,  58422-3. — Among  the  cattle 
bought  at  Strokestown  for  the  farm  of  Carnagat  were 
:25  two-year-old  heifers  at  £4  each ; one  three-year- 
old,  £5  ; yearlings,  £1  7s.,  £1  3s.  and  £1  10s.  to  £1 ; 
the  highest  price  for  yearlings  seemed  to  be  £2,  and 
the  lowest,  £1 ; according  to  this  record  thirty-eight 
beasts  were  bought  for  £121  6s.  6 cl.  ; at  the  fair  at 
Erenchpark,  which  was  a more  congested  district, 
fifteen  yearling  bullocks,  the  highest  price  paid  being 
£1  2s.  6cZ.,  two  were  bought  for  17s.  6<Z.  each,  and 
the  whole  fifteen  for  £19  16s.,  58423. — No  two-year 
olds  were  bought  at  Frenchpark,  the  highest  price 
was  £5  for  a three-year-old  heifer,  58424. — Witness 
was  statistician  for  the  Agricultural  Department  and 
had  all  the  statistics  for  cattle  prices  this  year  in 
this  district;  the  price  of  two-year-old  heifers  at 
Strokestown  would  now  be  £11,  58425. — The  prices  in 
May  were  from  £12  10s.  to  £10  and  £9  10s.,  and  the 
average  about  £11,  58426. — The  statistics  had  been 
collected  by  Government  for  the  last  Twenty  years, 
58424,  58426. — Witness  was  born  in  1844  and  had 
been  early  acquainted  with  the  grazing  trade  ; his 
father  had  told  him  that  calves  were  sold  when  new- 
born ; they  were  sold  at  prices  from  5s.  to  2s.  6 d.  ; 
the  population  was  then  very  large ; the  price  of 
stock  rose  by  degrees,  58427. — The  rent  of  the  farm 
on  which  these  cattle  were  fed  was  then  28s.  per  Irish 
acre',  58428. — It  was  now  32s.  per  Irish  acre,  58439. — 
This  was  an  exceptional  case,  as  his  father  had  had 
the  farm  in  1858,  when  things  began  to  rise,  and  the 
landlord  (to  whom,  he  gave  £500)  gave  him  a long 
l§ase  for  a slight,  rise,  58429. — The  farm  had  for  a 
good  part  of  the  time  at  £3  or  more,  58430. — Rents 
liad  fallen  in  1878 ; in  seven  or  eight  years  the  rents 
ofLthese  lands  fell  from,  enormous  prices  to  nearly  half, 
and  since  1882  or  1883  had  been  fairly  steady,  58431. 
-r-There  had  been  'a  rise  in  rent  proportionate  to  the 
rise  in  stock,  58430. — And  the  graziers  had  not  made 
large,  fortunes  in  consequence  of  land  increasing  50 
per  cent,  while  stock  prices  rose  300  or  400  per  cent., 
because  the.  price,  of  store  cattle  went  up  in  propor- 
tion.; sometime  .ago  witness  had  gone  over  fifteen 


COTTON,  Mr.  COX— continued. 

years  of  the  statistics  in  the  witness  box  and  had 
shown  Judge  Fitzgerald  that  year-old  cattle  were  a 
good  deal  out  of  proportion  to  two-year-old  cattle 
now,  58432. 


WEBB,  Mr.  PATRICK. 

See  pp.  228-32. 

Alleged  Competition  Between-  Boaed  and  Commis- 
sioners. 

Witness  lived  at  Lougliglynn,  and  thought  that  com- 
petition between  the  Board  and  Commissioners  should 
be  abolished ; he  had  had  experience  of  estates  where 
both  Board  and  Commissioners  had  approached  men 
of  influence  to  liave  estates  tiiansf erred  to  themselves, 
58440-1,  58443.—' They  wished  County  'Councillors  and 
other  persons  of  influence  to  sanction  them  as  pur- 
chasers, 58441-2.— This  competition  raised  prices,  par- 
ticularly on  the  De  Freyne  Estate,  58442,  58449.— 
Witness  and  others  were  asked  to  memorialise  the 
Board,  58444-5. — In  a oase  where  the  Board  wished  to 
buy,  ,a  member  of  the  Board  approached  witness  to 
induce  him  to  influence  the  tenants  to  memorialise  the 
Board,  58446,  58468. — And  a member  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners  also  approached  witness,  58447-8, 
58461. — Both  were  referring  to  the  Murphy  Estate 
and  to  the  De  Freyne  Estate,  58449-50.— The  person  was 
not  an  Estates  Commissioner,  but  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, 58451. — Witness  would  not  give  the  name. 
58452. — But  if  the  Commission  would  guarantee  it 
should  not  injure  the  official  he  would  do  so,  58457, 
58459. — The  man  in  question  was  still  a prominent 
official  under  the  Board,  58460. — It  was  not  Mr. 
Doran,  58458,  58469. — The  man  came  to  Lougliglynn 
to  witness’s  own  house,  58470. — He  did  not  say  he  had 
been  deputed  by  the  Board  to  consult  witness  with  re- 
gard to  the  sale  of  the  De  Freyne  Estate,  58471. — He 
said  the  Board  was  anxious  to  purchase  the  estate, 
and  knew  the  Commissioners  were  also  anxious,  and 
if  witness  oould  induce  the  tenants  to  sanction  the 
Board  it  would  place  him  in  a very  responsible  posi- 
tion, 58472. — This  was  three  months  previous  to  the 
announcement  of  the  sale,  58463,  58473. — It  was  not 
the  same  person  who  .asked  for  both,  58474. — The  re- 
presentative of  ithe  Board  and  of  the  Commissioners 
approached  witness  simultaneously,  58466. — But  not 
on  the  same  day,  58467. — They  knew  that  Lord  de 
Freyne  had  made  witness  an  offer  of  a reduction  of  7s. 
in  the  £ on  first,  and  5s.  in  the  £ on  second-term,  rents 
on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  58467. — Witness  was  then  a 
County  Councillor  .and  a District  Councillor,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  agitation,  58464. — Witness 
had  replied  that  he  would  not  interfere,  58465. — It 
might  be  that  the  person  who  approached  witness  had 
no  influence  with  either  Board  or  Commissioners, 
58477. — He  advocated  persuading  the  tenants  to  sanc- 
tion the  Board  on  account  of  its  great  improvements 
on  the  Dillon  Estate,  58478. — Witness  was  not  labour- 
ing under  a misapprehension,  58456,  58462. — It  was 
on  these  grounds  he  wished  to  have  only  one  or  other 
of  those  bodies,  58462,  58475,  58478. — Witness  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Lor-d  de  Freyne  and  Mr. 
Murphy  both  proposed  to  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  to 
purchase  their  estates,  58453,  58468. — .Sir  A. MacDon- 
nell never  wrote  witness  .a  line  on  the  matter,  58454- 
5. — With  such  u keen  market  for  land  the  prices 
should  be  good,  58476. 


Suggested  Duties  of  Board  and  Commissioners— 
Favouritism  of  the.  Board. 

Witness  wished  the  Commissioners  to  be  the  purchas- 
ing body,  and  approved  their  fixing  the  rents  and  ap- 
portioning the  Lands,  leaving  the  Board  to  carry  out 
improvements,  58478. — The  Commissioners  might  re- 
stripe the  land,  58479. — Witness  made  these,  distinc- 
tions because  he  thought  the  Board  showed 
favouritism,  58480-6. — On  the  Dillon  Estate  large 
holders  bad  received  land,  while  tenants  with  one  to 
three  .acres  had  not  been  enlarged;  58480. — In  the  vil- 
lage of  Aughalower  Mrs.  Crighton,  who  held  sixteen 
acres  of  the  best  land,  got,  in  ladditicn,  six  or  seven 
acres,  58487-8. — While  ' Peter  G,illigan,  Michael 
Brady,  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  and"  Francis  Duigenan,. 
who  held  only  one  acre  of  arable  land  and  one  acre 
of  bog  were'  ' overlooked'  altogether,  58489,  58488* 
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53490. — Duigenon  got  a holding,  58491.— He  did  not 
hand  it  over  to  witness,  58492,  58493-4. — One  of  the 
officials  of  the  Beard  had  also  received  twenty  acres 
of  land,  and  a mansion  formerly  nsed  as  a police 
barrack,  58495. — This  was  Mr.  O’Connor ; the  Land 
he  was  said  to  have  given  the  Board  in  exchange  was 
a plot  he  grabbed  in  Loughglynn  at  the  eviction  of 
Mr.  Hussey,  58496. — A new  police  barrack  was  being 
built  in  Loughglynn  at  a cost  of  £1,000  to  £1,200, 
58494. — The  old  barrack  could  accommodate  twelve  or 
thirteen  policemen,  58495. — If  witness  had  not 
brought  this  before  the  Commission  he  would  have 
taken  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  58497. — The  wit- 
ness had  heen  sent  to  express  this,  the  opinion  of  the 
district,  58498. — The  witness  showed  the  authority  of 
1,400  persons  when  he  won  the  game  question  for  the 
tenants  on  the  Dillon  Estates ; he  hoped  the  game 
would  be  vested  in  the  tenants,  58501. — He  gave  his 
word  that  he  had  authority  from  the  tenants  to  make 
the  above  charges,  58502-3. 

Grievance  op  Witness. 

Witness  had  holdings  on  the  De  Freyne  Estate  and 
the  Dillon  Estate,  and  for  the  first  year,  1902,  he  got 
the  reduction  of  6s.  8 d.  in  the  pound  like  all  the 
tenants,  58503,  58525. — Four  widow  women  who 
thought  they  had  been  badly  treated  by  tlie  Board, 
complained  to  witness,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Dorian, 
who  replied  tliat  the  Board  oould  manage  matters 
without  his  interference,  58503. — The  women  were 
Mrs.  Dmgeman,  Mrs.  Rush,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  another 
Mrs.  Rush,  since  dead ; witness  wrote  to  Mr.  Wynd- 
liam,  with  tlie  result  tliat  the  widows  got  their  Land, 
58504. — And  after  that  he  was  refused  the  reduction 
which  all  the  other  tenants  had,  58504. — Everyone  oil 
the  estate  had  the  reduction,  58525. — The  Department 
explained  that  owing  to  his  attitude  toward#  Mr. 
Doran  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  interfere, 
58506. — .Witness  then  refused  to  pay,  58507. — And 
was  served  with  sis  processes  of  ejectment,  and  de- 
creed for  the  whole  amount,  58507,  58549.— 'Mr.  -Doran 
then  said  witness  Iwul  refused  to  sign  his  purchase 
agreement,  but  he  had  signed  it,  and  lost  it;  he 
signed  a document,  but  the  assignment  was  cancelled, 
and  witness  was  processed  for  the  old  rent,  58507. — He 
was  made  pay  the  full  rent  witli  costs,  because  he  had 
asked  for  justice  for  the  widows,  58549. — Witness  had 
written  to  the  Board  on  two  occasions,  and  had  offered 
Mr.  O’Connor  a signed  cheque  to  fill  in  for  the  rent, 
minus  the  deductions,  58507.  58508.— This  had  been 
done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Judge  Last  October,  that 
if  he  paid  up  he  would  get-  his  purchase  agreement, 
58549. — Consequently  he  had  gone  to  Dublin, 
andi  offered  the  cheque  to  the  Board’s  Soli- 
citor, who  had  promised  to  lav  tlie  matter 
before  the  Board,  but  had  subsequently  re- 
turned the  cheque  to  witness,  and  had  him 
served  with  six  processes  of  ejectment  and  a writ, 
58508,  58549. — And  refused  his  purchase  agreement, 
58549. — Witness  was  not  to  appear  on  October  5th, 
58520. — He  was  with  tlie  Board  on  Friday,  and  left  a 
cheque  with  Mr.  O’Connor  on  certain  conditions,  and 
had  a wire  yesterday  cashing  the  cheque 'for  tlie  full 
rent,  58515,  58522-4. — He  only  paid  the  rent  when  tlie 
writ  was  issued,  58517-8. — He  would  not  have  paid 
if  he  had  not  been  forced  by  receiving  a notice  to  quit 
another  holding,  and  also  a writ,  58526. — This  was 
only  a move  in  the  game,  but  it  ought  to  be  exposed, 
58526-7. — Witness  had  originally  offered  a cheque  for 
the  rent  minus  the  reductions,  58511-2. — He  was  en- 
titled to  reductions,  58519. — Witness  did  not  think 
Mr.  Doran  would  have  gone  to  such  lengths  if  he  had 
not  been  prompted  by  others,  58559. — He  was  now 
paying  the  old  rent  (Lord  Dillon’s  rent)  to  the  Board, 
58545-6. — He  could  not  redeem  his  holdings,  as  the 
Board  refused  to  put  his  purchase  agreement  before 
him,  58547. — He  had  paid  his  rent  in  full  for  the  De 
Freyne  Estate  holding  two  months  ago,  58508.— Wit- 
ness had  nine  or  ten  holdings,  58250,  58529. — He  had 
had  one  holding  on  the  Dillon  Estate  and  one  on  the 
De  Freyne  Estate,  58528. — He  had  held  them  all  him- 
self ; when  his  wife  was  ill  he  had  taken  in  a brother 
from  Manchester,  but  as  the  Board  refused  to  accept 
hnn  for  a tenant,  he  returned  to  Manchester,  and 
witness  took  the  holding  again,  58530. — Witness  had 
purchased  the  holdings  from  occupying  tenants  in 
open  market,  and  built  the  houses  himself  ; he  had 
built  four  houses  in  Loughglynn,  58531. — He  was  a 
farmer  and  cattle-dealeT,  58532. — And  a shopkeeper 
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with  a licence,  58533-4. — He  did  not  lend  money,  but 
people  sometimes  owed  him  money  for  shop  goods, 
S8535-6. — None  of  the  holdings  which  came  into  his 
possession  had  anything  to  do  with  his  shop  debts, 
58538. — He  had  opened  a shop  only  lately,  58537. — 
That  was  about  eight  years  ago,  58539.— And  had  had 
all  the  holdings  but  one  for  twenty-three  years,  58540-1. 
— He  had  had  a portion  of  this  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  rest  for  five  or  six  years,  58542. — Tlie  persons  who 
had  formerly  occupied  the  holdings  had  died,  and  the 
relatives  had  sold  the  holdings ; a man  named  Man- 
gan  had  held  some,  and  the  parish  priest  had  had 
one,  58543. — It  was  a usual  tiling  for  persons  to  sell 
holdings  in  this  way  ; witness  would  sell  them  now 
if  he  got  a fair  price  for  them,  58544. — "Witness 
farmed  his  seven  holdings  himself,  58550-1. — He  had 
two  or  three  tenants  in  the  cottages  on  tlie  holdings, 
58552. — They  had  a good  house  and  garden  for  2s.  a 
week,  58553. — Witness  had  thirteen  or  fourteen  men 
working  summer  and  winter,  and  paid  them  12s.  6 d. 
and  9s.  a week  and  support,  58554. — They  were  ordi- 
nary labourers,  weekly  tenants,  who  could  be  turned 
out  at  a moment’s  notice,  58555,  58557-8. — Witness 
had  offered  to  sell  Iris  houses  to  these  tenants,  and 
had  signed  agreements  to  be  sent  to  the  Beard ; one 
holding  was  enough  for  witness,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  sell  even  his  lands  on  tire  De  Freyne  Estate  to  the 
Beard  if  he  could  get  what  he  gave  for  them,  58558. 
—He  was  not  a landlord,  58558a. — He  had  signed 
agreements,  and  would  leave  the  valuation  to  the 
Board  or  even  to  Mr.  Doran,  58559. 

Division  of  Grass  Lands — Migrants,  &c. 

Witness  did  not  think  the  cattle  trade  would  suffer 
if  tlie  better  lands  in  Galway  were  divided ; it  would 
rather  be  an  improvement ; witness  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  as  to  earmarking  the  land  after 
certain  persons  were  supplied  ; lie  thought-  they  should 
not  be  too  particular  in  selecting  tenants,  as  this 
would  put  off  the  final  settlement  indefinitely  ; the 
small  farmers  were  tlie  best  farmers  witness  knew, 
and  he  thought  an  agricultural  tenant  who  was  suited' 
to  farming  iamd  understood  agriculture  should  have- 
a holding  -whatever  part  of  Ireland  he  came  from, 
58559. — Congests  should  have  the  preference  before- 
the  sons  of  tenants,  58560-1. 

The  Dillon  Estate. 

There  was  more  enterprise  'and  activity  on  the 
Dillon  Estate  than  there  nsed  to  be,  58563. — 'Before 
the  estate  was  dealt  with  there  was  hardly  a bag  of 
oats  to  be  bought  in  Loughglynn,  and  now  the  farms 
■all  had  two  to  four  acres  of  tillage,  and  thousands  of 
barrels  of  oats  came  into  Loughglynn,  many  of  which 
were  bought  by  witness  ; and  persons  who  used  to 
fatten  one  or  two  pigs  reared  six  or  seven,  58561-2. — 
There  was  now  a good  pig  fair  in  Loughglynn  on  the 
last  Thursday  in  every  month,  58563. — Witness  was 
of  opinion  (barring  the  difficulties  which  he  personally 
had  with  the  Board)  tliat  its  action  in  the  Dillon  Es- 
tate had  been  successful,  58564,  58565. — Though  there 
were  some  tenants  overlooked,  58564. — The  people  on 
the  estate  owed  -witness  only  a few  shillings  or  a 
pound  as  a rule,  58566. — He  bad  not  had  four  pro- 
cesses since  he  kept  a shop,  58566. — If  they  bought  a 
bag  of  flour  they  might  pay  next  week,  or  not  for  five 
years ; witness  gave  them  a pass-book,  58567.' — He  - 
made  up  for  lying  out  of  his  -money,  because  the- 
people  generally  dealt  with  him  ; he  charged  no  inte- 
rest, i as  his  books  would  show,  58568. — The  people- 
were  getting  to  be  good  payers  since  they  got  an  en- 
largement of  holdings  from  the  Board ; before  that 
they  were  not  so  good  ; as  a rule  the  shop-keepers  in 
■Castlerea  and  BaUaghadereen  bore  with  the  tenants, 
and  did  not  press  them  for  money  while  they  were 
stocking  tlie  lamd  or  making  improvements,  and  now 
they  were  trying  to  pay  off  what  they  had  owed  for 
four,  five,  or  six  years ; witness  thought  there  was  a 
general  improvement,  58569. 


DORAN,  Mr.  HENRY. 

See  pp.  232-4. 

Mr.  Webb’s  Allegations  as  to  Competition  between 
the  Board  and  the.  Estates  Commissioners. 

Witness  had  heard  Mr.  Webb’s  evidence,  and  had 
made  notes  on  the  points  he  mentioned,  58570-1.— 
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He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  question 
first  touched  on,  since  Mr.  Webb  did  not  allege  that 
he  had  been  approached  by  any  member  of  the  Board 
or  Commissioners,  or  by  Sir  A.  MocDonnell,  but  by 
a subordinate,  who  exceeded  his  duty ; witness  him- 
self had  never  spoken  to  Mr.  Webb  about  any  estate, 
58572. 

Alleged  Favouritism:  of  the  Board. 

Crighton,  of  Aughalower,  was  a rival  cattle  dealer, 
which  accounted  for  Webb’s  mention  of  him ; his 
case  was  in  the  13th  Report,  of  the  Board,  at  page 
182,  on  which  there  was  a list  of  'all  migrants  up  to 
date,  with  particulars  of  thei  r old  and  new  holdings, 
58573. — Crighton  had  a holding  of  twenty-five  sta- 
tute acres,  with  a rent  of  £10  17s.  7c?.,  58576. — Mr. 
Webb's  figure  of  £16  was  inaccurate,  58574-5. — It 
was  necessary  to  alter  his  holding  for  the  purpose  of 
rearranging  boundaries,  58576-8. — And  the  Board 
enlarged  his  holding  to  the  extent-  of  £15 
12s. , 58576.— The  Board  did  not  think  the  £10 

holding  was  sufficient  for  a man  of  his  kind, 
58577. — He  was  one  of  the  most  respectable, 
hardworking  men  in  Castlerea  or  Loughglynn, 
58576. — The  holding  was  enlarged  partly  on  account 
of  the  boundaries,  and  partly  on  account  of  Crigh- 
ton’s character,  58578. — The  other  holdings  were  en- 
larged, but  not  to  the  same  extent ; they  were  £3,  £4, 
and  £5,  and  were  brought  up  to  £10  and  £12  ; in  the 
case  of  the  four  tenants  at  Loughglynn  who  had  no 
land,  Gilligan  liad  refused  to  take  the  land  offered 
him,  but  the  Board  still  hod  land  held  over  for  him  ; 
his  reason  for  refusal  was  ithat  he  occupied  on  his 
brother's  holding,  a male  from  the  village,  a small 
portion  of  reclaimed  beg  which  he  had  had  for  a num- 
ber of  years  ; he  and  his  brother  were  on  bad  terms, 
and  before  the  Board  sold  the  holding  to  the  brother 
they  insisted  on  this  Peter  Gilligan  giving  up  his 
portion  of  the  holding,  and  the  brother  paying  him 
£10  compensation ; this  the  brother  promised,  but 
Gilligan  refused  to  give  possession,  and  the  Board 
had  to  proceed  against  Peter  Gilligan,  and  put  him 
out  by  legal  means,  after  which  he  refused  the  land 
offered  him  ; Thomas  Fitzpatrick  was  an  old  man  of 
over  eighty,  partly  blind  and  deaf  ; he  had  never  been 
a landholder,  but  a blacksmith  by  trade  ; lie  load  been 
living  in  a wretched  cabin,  and  tlie  Board  built  him 
a house,  but  gave  him  no  land ; no  member  of  his 
family  lived  with  him  except  his  wife,  who  w.as  be- 
tween 70  and  80  ; Francis  Duigenan  was  given  a piece 
of  land,  but  after  a month  or  two  witness  found 
Webb’s  cattle  on  the  place,  and  was  told  by  Duigenan 
that  he  had  arranged  to  hand  over  the  land  to  Webb  ; 
as  the  land  was  wanted  for  other  people  the  land  was 
token  from  Duigenan  and  given  to  another  person ; 
it  was  Webb  who  had  prevented  Duigenan  having 
land ; the  fourth  man,  Michael  Brady,  was  not  a 
regular  tenant,  but  a postman  at  Loughglynn  ; his 
claim  was  not  so  strong  as  that  of  several  others,  and 
he  was  not  provided  with  land  ; the  Board  still  had 
a small  portion  of  land,  and  if  Gilligan  would  not 
take  it,  it  could  be  given  to  Brady,  58580. — Witness 
could  not  recognise  the  case  of  the  widows,  but  eveiy 
person  in  the  townland  of  Ballyglass  who  was  able  to 
manage  land  had  an  enlargement ; there  were  two  old 
women,  who  had  no  help  who-  might  be  the  persons  re- 
ferred to,  58580. — There  was  no  person  in  Ballyglass 
with  a family  who  did  not  get  an  enlargement ; Fitz- 
patrick’s son  lived  in  London,  and  was  a man  with 
one  leg,  58580. 

Loughglynn  Police  Barrack. 

Mr.  Webb  had  complained  that  a police  barrack  was 
being  built  at  Loughglynn,  while  a substantial  house 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose  was  to  be  given  to  an 
official  of  the  Board  ; this  official,  Thomas  O’Connor, 
had  been  clerk  to  Lord  Dillon  for  22  years ; he  was 
living  in  a small  house  in  Loughglynn  village ; when 
the  Board  took  the  estate  they  took  O’Connor  on  as 
rent-office  clerk,  as  he  was  familiar  with  the  tenants, 
and  they  had  employed  him  in  different  capacities 
ever  since  then ; before  disposing  of  the  demesne  of 
the  Dillon  Estate  the  Board  looked  into  his  case,  and 
decided  to  give  him  the  building  which  was  used  as  a 
police  barrack  ; at  this  time  the  building  had  been  un- 
occupied for  three  or  four  years,  since  the  police  were 
living  in  a house  owned  by  Mr.  Webb  on  the  De 
Freyne  Estate  ; the  house  was  given  to  O’Connor  in 
consideration  r f his  long  service,  and  in  exchange  for 


DORAN,  Mr.  HENRY — continued. 

the  'house  in  which  he  lived,  which  was  a mile  outside 
the  village ; everyone  would  admit  that  this  was  the 
best  tiling  for  the  Board  to  do,  58580. — O’Connor  wvis 
charged  an  annuity  for  it,  to  be  sold  at  a price  agreed 
on,  58581. — The  police  at  this  time  had  notified  the 
Board  that  they  would  not  resume  the  house  for  a 
police  barrack,  since  it  was  too  far  from  the  village, 
and  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  police  near  Die 
publiehouses  (of  which  Mr.  Patrick  Webb’s  was  the 
principal  one),  since  there  was  no  police  trouble  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  drunkenness ; there  was  to  be  no 
barnack  unless  the  Board  would  build  one  in  the  vil- 
lage ; the  Board  negotiated  with  the  Constabulary, 
and  agreed  to  build  a house  on  .an  approved  plan  on 
the  Constabulary  agreeing  to  take  the  house  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  at  an  agreed  rent ; the  rent  w.as  agreed 
on,  .and  the  plan  approved  before  the  Board  began  to 
build,  and  Mr.  Webb  could  not  fix  any  responsibility 
upon  witness,  since  everything  was  done  under  a 
minute  of  the  Board,  58581. 

Mr.  Webb’s  Grievance. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Webb’s  grievance  that  he  was 
persecuted,  and  not  .allowed  to  buy  his  holding,  the 
holding  alluded  to  could  not  be  sold  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Webb,  as  he  w.as  not  the  holder,  and  this  had  been 
explained  to  him  more  than  once  ; in  October,  1903, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  Webb  had  as- 
signed to  his  brother,  James  Webb,  of  M.anchester, 
the  principal  part  of  his  holdings  in  Loughglynn ; 
under  an  agreement  sent  to  the  Board's  solicitors  by 
Messrs.  Field  and  Cunningham,  solid  tore,  of  Man- 
chester, six  out  of  the  eleven  holdings  of  Patrick 
Webb,  were  assigned  to  James,  58581-2. — Quite  lately 
Webb  had  got  rid  of  two  holdings,  58582. — The  six 
.assigned  to  James  Webb  were  the  most  valuable,  in- 
cluding the  publidhouse,  where  he  still  oarried  on  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  Patrick  Webb,  and  valuable 
agricultural  holdings  in  the  adjoining  village ; the 
Board  was  unaware  for  a considerable  time  that  the 
assignment  had  been  made,  but  when  the  bankers  re- 
quired Die  approval  of  the  Board  to  the  assignment 
the  Board  declined,  hearing  that  the  object  of  the  as- 
signment was  to  avoid  paying  debts ; since  no  action 
was  taken,  the  .assignment  became  valid,  and  then 
Webb  refused  to  pay  his  rent ; he  and  his  brother  had 
refused  to  pay'  rent  for  three  years,  and  the  Board 
had.  had  to  serve  writs  or  to  process  Diem  each  year  ; 
witness  had  .a  file  to  show  this,  58382. — Webb  said  he 
did  not  pay  his  rent  beoause  he  did  not  get  the  re- 
duction which  was  given  to  the  other  tenants  ; the  re- 
duction was  only  given,  pending  the  fixing  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  their  holdings,  and  the  price  of  Webb’s 
holding  was  fixed  at  the  same  time  as  tliat  of  the  ad- 
joining tenants ; lie  applied  to  ceme  and  sign  his 
agreement,  but-  did  not  do  so,  and  about  this  time  .as- 
signed his  holding  to  his  brother ; the  Beard  were  wil- 
ling to  sell  to  him,  but  he  did  not  sign  the  agreement 
or  pay  his  rent,  and  was  sued  for  rent  at  Quarter 
Sessions  ; when  after  that  he  .applied  to  sign  his 
agreement  tlie  Board  had  heard  of  the  assignment  to 
his  brother,  'and  could  not  .allow  him  to  sign  ; when 
the  brother  asked  to  sign  he  was  refused,  because  be 
was  in  Manchester,  and  not  in  possession  of  the  hold- 
ing ; thereupon  James  Webb  left  his  business  in  Man- 
chester, and  went  -into  possession  of  the  publichousa 
at  Loughglynn,  and  of  all  that  Patrick  Webb  seemed 
to  own  in  the  neighbourhood  ; witness  told  James  he 
could  sign  his  purchase  agreement  when  he  had  paid 
the  interest  he  owed,  -but  the  brothers  then  quarrelled, 
and  James  returned  to  Manchester ; the  Board  did 
not  know  which  was  the  owner  of  the  land  and  public- 
house;  their  solicitor  did  not  know  who  to  sue  for 
rent ; Patrick  Webb  had  written  to  the  solicitor  stat- 
ing that  he  had  never  -assigned  any  property  to  James 
Webb ; but  the  Board  had  Die  banker's’  notice  of  the 
assignment,  .and  .a  copy  of  the  -registration  of  Die  as- 
signment, under  which  James  paid  Patrick  £1,050  on 
account-  of  the  purchase  money;  Patrick  Webb  had 
now  paid  all  rent  and  costs  due,  58583.— The  Board 
had  no  difficulty  in  .accepting  from  Patrick  rent  due 
on  property  .belonging  to  James ; Patrick  Webb  was 
a dangerous  gombeen  man,  who  bad  much  influence 
with  the  people  .at  Loughglynn,  58584. — It  bad  been 
suggested  that  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  shopkeepers 
from  .acquiring  tenants’  holdings  through  their  busi- 
ness, and  in  all  these  cases  but  three,  Webb  had  .ac- 
quired the  land  in  this  undesirable  way,  58585. 
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XEARY,  Mr.  JAMES — continued. 


[Mr.  Webb  here  interposed,  stating  that  at  the  time 
he  assigned  his  holdings  to  his  brother  the  De  Freyne 
dispute  was  at  its  height,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  Air.  O'Brien  were  served 
with  a writ  for  their  shares  of  £20,000,  and  it  was 
suggested  to  them  that  each  member  served  with  a 
writ  should  make  an  assignment  of  his  land  to  .a  re- 
lative to  save  himself  from  the  consequence  of  the 
writ,  58586-9. — The  necessity  for  the  assignment  had 
passed  away,  58590. — Witness  had  not  received  any 
money  for  lands,  and  had  not  known  the  assignment 
was  perfected,  58589. — Mr.  Doran  would  not-  let  him 
purchase,  58591. — 'For  the  last  five  years  he  had  asked 
to  have  his  agreement  perfected,  but  w>as  refused,  even 
for  the  holdings  for  which  no  assignment  was  given, 
58592. — There  was  no  need  for  the  Board  to  be  care- 
ful in  their  dealings  with  him,  in  view  of  his  admis- 
sion that  the  assignment  was  made  to  evade  payment 
cf  debt,  for  the  Board  had  known  nothing  of  the  as- 
signment till  that  year,  58593-4. — Witness  continued 
to  pay  the  rent  all  along,  58596. — He  assigned  the 
lands  to  defeat  Lord  De  Freyne,  but  remained  in  pos- 
session all  along,  58597. — His  brother  had  never  en- 
tered into  possession,  hut  w*as  in  another  house  be- 
longing to  Patrick  Webb,  58599.] 

The  Board  got  notice  of  the  assignment  in  October, 
1903,  58595. 


NEARY,  Mr.  JAMES. 
See  pp.  235-7. 


Valuation,  Acreage,  and  Population  of  Strokes- 
town  District. 

The  valuation  of  S’trokestown  Union  was  £51,800, 
the  acreage  90,000,  and  the  population  last  year 
15,560,  showing  a decrease  of  6,174  in  twenty  years; 
of  the  twenty  electoral  divisions  five  or  six  were  very 
poor,  tlie  valuation  of  holdings  seldom  exceeding  30s. 
where  there  were  no  grazing  farms  ; in  seven  or  eight 
divisions  some  of  the  best  land  w.as  held  by  graziers  ; 
some  of  these  big  forms  were  held  on  the  eleven 
months’  system  ; some  under  yearly  tenancies  ; others 
had  fixed  judicial  rents,  while  others  'again  had  been 
bought,  58600,  58637. 


Gradual  Acquisition  of  Land  Proposed. 

A great  many  of  these  farms  should  be  acquired  for 
d -.stribution  amongst  small  holders ; from  some,  at 
le-ast,  tenants  had  been  evicted  sixty  years  ago,  com- 
pulsion being  resorted  to  in  certain  oases  ; those  held 
on  the  eleven  months’  system  should  be  taken  first; 
then  any  other  200  acres  held  by  graziers,  then  those 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  professional  men  with  other 
means  of  living ; these  last  held  a great  deal  of  land, 
mostly  on  the  eleven  months’  system  ; adequate  com- 
pensation should  be  given,  except  in  the  case  of  eleven 
months’  men,  58647-8,  58600,  58603,  58625-7.— Farms 
would  have  to  be  acquired  simultaneously  if  all  ap- 
plicants were  to  be  supplied  with  land,  but  onlv  men 
with  some  capital  should  be  considered,  58628-33. 


Question  of  Priority  of  Claim  in  Distribution  of 
Land. 


Uneconomic  holdings  in  Rosccmmon  should  have 
priority  of  claim  over  those  in  other  counties,  and 
witness  would  like  t-o  see  any  surplus  land  given  to 
sons  of  tenants,  in  order  to  stop  emigration ; these 
men  would  have  every  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay 
their  rent  if  given  lands  like  some  of  those,  taken  up 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners,  where  £30  or  £40 
were  allowed  fox  building  and  so  much  paid  for  mak- 
ing fences ; it  would  be  just  and  reasonable  to  allow 
a cl.aim  to  from  a distance  if  these 

could  be  induced  to  migrate,  but  middle-aged  men 
with  families  would  prefer  to  stop  on  theix  little  hold- 
ings, 58600,  58634-46. 

Amendment  of  Land  Purchase  Act  Proposed. 


Land  Purchase  Act  should  be  amended; 
x/,000  was  too  much  to  give  one  man  for  purchase  of 
holdings;  £3,000  or  £4,000  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient,  58600. — There  should  be  a Government  super- 
vision in  regard  to  land  purchase,  for  the  landlord 


sometimes  induced  tenants  to  give  him  the  price  he 
demanded  by  pressing  for  arrears  or  for  payment  of 
the  hanging  gale;  probably,  too,  the  addition  of  a 
year’s  rent  to  the  purchase  monev  had  the  same  effect, 
58600. 

Grazing  v.  Tillage— -Labour  Difficulty. 

Witness’s  farm  of  sixty  or  seventy  acres  was  all 
meadowed  pasture,  except  for  three  .acres,  which  he 
tilled ; the  soil,  like  most  Roscommon  land,  had  a 
limestone  bottom ; it  was  fairly  light  on  the  whole, 
though  part  was  sticky  rand  heavy  ; it  could  not  be 
worked  very  well  in  the  wet  season,  .and  was  not  well 
suited  for  tillage,  though  a little  more  might  be  culti- 
vated if  labour  were  not  so  scarce ; this  difficulty 
would  exist-  if  the  farm  were  only  twenty  acres;  the 
majority  of  people  preferred  grazing  to  tillage  for 
the  .above  reasons,  58606-19,  58623. — Mere  land  would 
be  cultivated  when  there  were  more  labourers'  cot- 
tages ; there  were  300  applications  for  these ; many 
young  people  hoped  to  have  five  acres  of  land  under 
the  Labourers  Act,  and  to  become  small  farmers  them- 
selves ; it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  land  on  which 
to  build  the  cottages,  58600-1,  58620-4. 

Lack  of  Railway  Accommodation. 

There  was  no  railway  within  eight  or  nine  miles, 
and  the  district  suffered  in  consequence  ; .a  scheme  sat 
on  foot  years  before  by  the  Grand  Jury  to  have  a 
branch  of  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Rcsoommon  Light 
Railway  built  from  Dromod  had  been  abandoned ; an 
attempt  to  revive  it  last-  year  bad  been  without  any 
result  at  the  time ; there  had  -been  a grant  to  make 
part  of  it  on  the  Leitrim  side  of  the  Shannon,  and 
the  Leitrim  County  Council  had  refused  a grant  of 
£29,000  from  the  Irish  Development  Fund,  58600. 

Fairs. 

Fairs  were  rapidly  going  down,  the  October  Fair  of 
Strokestown,  once  the  largest  in  Connaught,  having 
been  the  worst  of  the  season,  58600. 

Drainage. 

The  arterial  drainage  was  not  so  good  as  formerly, 
and  the  district  greatly  suffered  through,  the  flooding 
of  the  low-lands  in  winter,  58601. 


IRWIN,  Mr.  JOHN. 

See  pp.  237-41. 

Land  in  Roscommon  unedited  for  Tilt  age. 

Witness  had  been  superintending  for  nearly  50  years 
the  management  of  between  1,600  and  1,700  acres 
■and  held  3,000  to  4,000  acres  himself ; in  the  sixties 
from  5 to  10  acres  of  the  land  of  Rathmoyle  or  Kil- 
murry  had  been  kept  in  tillage,  but  this  had  entailed 
heavy  loss  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  soil ; 
the  working  horses  had  eaten  practically  all  the  oats 
raised,  and  there  had  been  little  profit  except  from 
the  straw  used  to  -feed  cattle ; no  grain  had  been  sold 
off  the  land,  though  agricultural  prices  had  been 
higher  then  than  now ; a man  had  refused  as  a gift 
a rood  of  ground,  with  manure,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  the  labour  of  cultivating  potatoes, 
58649-50,  58674-5. — On  the  above  estate,  now  Colonel 
Irwin’s,  from  1879  up  to  the  date  of  sale  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  the  farms  had  been  let  in  grazing- 
tenancies  ; the  rents  had  been  paid  punctually,  and 
there  had  been  no  loss  except  in  one  case  where  the 
farm  had  been  unlet  for  a time  owing  to  the  death  of 
the  tenant;  there  was  no  kind  of  tillage  for  which 
heavy  land  was  suited,  and  for  this  reason  the  best 
lands  in  Roscommon  were  uncultivated ; small  holders 
and  big  graziers  found  stock  more  profitable,  58650. 
— Apparently  in  England  this  kind  of  land  needed 
stern  cultivation,  which  could  not  be  adopted  by 
men  with  less  than  300  or  400  acres,  58650,  58664-71, 
58673,  58680-2 ; some  of  the  lands  now  being  divided 
into  small  holdings  were  not  in  witness’s  opinion 
adapted  to  tillage ; one,  a farm  of  317  .acres,  was  not 
likely  to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  herd  said  that  on  the 
portions  formerly  allowed  him,  potatoes  had  been 
poor  while  the  oats  had  not  ripened ; on  the  west  end 
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IRWIN,  Mr.  JOHN — continued. 

there  w.as  a large  tract  of  very  -wet  land ; the  land- 
lord had  advanced  money  for  drainage  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  Board  of  Works  would  have  done,  and 
had  asked  witness’  father  to  undertake  the  matter, 
which  had  been  easily  accomplished ; before  being 
drained  the  land  had  produced  sweet  herbage,  but 
when  there  was  no  longer  evaporation  due  to  water 
lying  on  the  moorland  pan,  there  was  nothing  but  a 
few  inches  of  organic  matter  forming  on  the  soil. 
58760. 

ScB.-SOII.IXG. 

Sub-soiling,  the  only  remedy,  would  be  very  expen- 
sive, 58760. — The  cost  per  acre  depended  on  the  method 
used ; witness’  lather  had  had  the  land  broken  into 
ridges,  had  taken  every  alternate  place  the  full  breadth 
of  the  ridge,  throwing  up  any  stuff  there  was  over  this 
moorland  pan  on  the  ridge,  putting  on  manure  and 
sowing  potatoes  ; in  the  middle  of  the  summer  he  had 
that  dug  up  and  broken,  sub-soiling  next  year  the 
unbroken  parts  ; this  had  cost  very  little,  but  labour 
had  been  plentiful  then  ; it  was  a troublesome  process, 
needing  care  and  economy,  and  though  within  the 
power  of  the  small  farmer  who  had  strong  help  in  his 
family,  the  land  on  which  it  was  adopted  should  be 
very  iow-priced  to  compensate  for  the  work  entailed, 
58761-3. 

Lax  u Suited  for  Tillage  left  ‘Uncultivated  after 
Division. 

In  May,  1906,  the  farm  of  Ballaghabaw  Beg  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  Estates  'Commissioners ; this 
contained  427  acres,  2 roods,  5 perches,  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  being  £386  15s.  ; this  land,  ancient 
pasture,  had  not  been  tilled  within  living  memory, 
except  on  small  portions  which  the  grazier  had  given 
to  herds  for  tillage  and  pigs  5 these  parts  had  pro- 
duced good  crops,  and  as  most  of  the  soil  was  fairly 
dry,  deep,  and  not  too  heavy  or  retentive,  they  would 
probably  repay  cultivation ; the  Estates  Com- 
missioners had  immediately  cut  up  this  land  into  24 
or  25  acre  divisions ; a few  small  bits  were  set  for 
potatoes,  but  practically  no  land  was  cultivated  except 
that  given  to  the  former  herds,  and  they  tilled  little 
or  no  more  than  the  three  acres,  which  was  all  that 
had  been  allowed  them  before  for  tillage,  58650-3, 
58672-3. — One  of  these  men  now  had  50  acres,  on 
which  lie  only  kept  his  own  beasts,  and  though  both 
had  enough  capital  for  tillage,  they  apparently  pre- 
ferred stock-raising ; it  would  probably  be  well  if  they 
cultivated  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  their  land ; last 
year  this  had  been  impossible,  because  the  farm  had 
not  been  divided  until  the  middle  of  May  ; most  of 
the  land  had  then  been  meadow  ; there  was  little  of 
that  now,  but  cattle  and  sheep  were  raised— the  land 
being  very  good  for  these  last,  58653-55,  58657-9, 
58663,  58676. 


Capital  Needed  ior  Stock,  Houses,  etc. 

Capital  was  needed  for  putting  stock  on  land. — 
Witness  had  recommended  two  men  with  capital  to 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  but  neither  had  been  given 
holdings,  58655-6,  58661-2. — Two  men  with  two  good  25 
acre  holdings  between  them,  were  putting  up  good 
houses  and  offices,  another  man  was  building  a house, 
and  in  one  place  there  was  a little  shed ; one  man 
had  already  built  a two-storied  bouse,  but  he  had  no 
office ; given  out-houses  it  would  be  at  least  a year 
before  people  could  obtain  the  manure  necessary  for 
tillage  and  probably  it  would  take  2 or  3 years  to  know 
what  a tenant  would  do  with  his  holding,  58655,  58673, 
58676-9. 

Breaking  dp  Grazing  Lands. 

The  cutting  up  of  land  which  was  bad  for  tillage 
and  rich  grazing  would  mean  an  enormous  waste ; 
the  Land  would  be  injured  and  there  was  much  loss 
on  the  fencing ; when  once  tilled,  it  could  not  be 
put  back  into  grass  for  several  years,  but  the  length 
of  time  depended  on  how  the  land  was  treated  when 
broken,  58655-6. — The  division  of  the  grass  lands  on 
tlie  Carrigalt  Estate  had  resulted  in  an  improved 
state  of  things,  but  witness  did  not  think  there  was 
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much  tillage  there ; division  would  he  useful  when- 
ever done  amongst  adjoining  owners,  whether  the  land 
were  used  in  grass  or  tillage,  58763. — There  should  be 
mixed  grazing  and  tillage,  land  suited  to  grass  being 
given  to  graziers,  that  suited  for  tillage  to  be  divided 
amongst  small  holders,  if  this  could  be  done  con 
veniently  without  too  much  expense,  58691-4,  58697.  — 
Expropriation  of  the  grazier  would  mean  an  irrepar- 
able injury  to  the  sheep  and  cattle  trade  in  this  part 
of  the  country ; the  exceptionally  good  class  of 
animals  here  was  due  to  men  holding  large  quantities 
of  land  ; the  first  improvement  in  the  cattle  of  the- 
district  had  been  brought  about  by  Dean  French,  who 
had  held  the  Palace  land  near  Elphin,  and  who  for 
years  had  imported  very  fine  shorthorn  bulls  ; great 
care  taken  over  sheep-breeding  had  produced  the  Ros- 
common sheep  ; Mr.  Teefe  used  to  bring  40  or  50- 
rams  every  year  to  Ballinasloe — splendid  sheep  for 
breeding  and  not  pampered,  but  fit  to  put  on  ordinary 
grass ; the  graziers  were  men  with  plenty  of  capital,, 
intelligence,  and  industry,  and  made  the  most  of 
grass-lands,  58689,  58692,  58697. — There  was  some 
waste-grazing  now  due  to  the  agitation,  and  this  had 
teen  a bad  year  in  Roscommon,  but  though  the  grass 
ranches  could,  if  better  managed,  etc.,  be  made  to 
carry  more  than  they  did  at  present,  they  would  not 
carry  all  the  surplus  stock  which  would  be  raised  if 
there  were  a large  division  of  land  amongst  small 
holders  ; the  smaller  amount  of  land  would  have  to 
carry  the  greater  number  of  stores,  unless  the  English 
markets  came  to  the  rescue  ; at  present  there  seemed 
to  be  a slump  in  yearling  beasts ; a certain  quantity 
of  not  very  young  stores  was  taken  to  England  now, 
but  people  preferred  cattle  forward  in  condition,  and 
would  not  buv  them  poor  except  at  wretched  prices, 
58695,  58698-704,  58707-13,  58716-18. 


Improvement  of  Grass-iands. 

Grass  lands  might,  however,  be  improved  ; one  field 
was  over  200  acres,  and  letting  land  in  such  large- 
areas  was  a disadvantage  here,  because  it  more  or  less 
prevented  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  capital  on  it, 
58689-91,  58712. — Some!  people  used  a little  slag,  but 
the  lands  were  top-dressed  very  little,  and  stores 
tended  to  exhaust  the  phosphates ; for  the  last  20  or 
30  years  there  had  been  no  fertilising  by  blue  gravel 
or  marl,  though  this  had  had  a better  effect  than 
liming;  labour  had  been  cheaper  then — now  it  paid: 
better  to  use  artificial  manures,  58695-6,  58704-6, 
58714-15,  58720. — A great  deal  of  land  was  used  for 
stores  both  here  and  in  County  Meath,  where  instead 
of  fattening  cattle  as  formerly,  they  raised  polly 
bullocks  for  the  English  market ; more  cattle  might 
t>e  fattened  in  Roscommon  if  the  land  were  taken  up 
well ; for  this  purpose  it  should  not  he  too  heavily 
stocked  in  winter,  as  was  now  done,  by  small  tenants 
with  the  result  that  it  would  not  carry  enough  in 
summer ; cattle  did  better  on  a large  run  where  they 
found  different  sorts  of  pasture,  than  on  small  hold- 
ings, though  much  might  be  done  on  these  with  proper 
management,  58715,  59719,  58759-60. 


Finishing  Cattle. 

There  were  not  many  farms  in  Roscommon  where 
cattle  were  exactly  finished,  though  this  might  be  done 
if  more  time  were  allowed ; they  were  put  into  fine 
condition,  well  skinned  and  ready  for  sale  as  soon  as 
they  came  out,  58689. 


Deterioration  of  Grass  Lands 

Witness  did  not  think  the  grass-lands  were  deterior- 
ating or  were  less  well  managed  than  formerly  ; they 
might  suffer  a little  if  the  landlord  neglected  his  duty 
of  cutting  thistles  and  maintaining  fences,  but  they 
could  be  brought  back  to  their  former  condition  with 
very  little  expense,  58721-8. — Grazing-rents  had  been 
steady  on  the  property  managed  by  witness  up  to  1894, 
when  there  had  been  a little  slump  in  grazing  .for  3 
years  ; a considerable  reduction  had  then  been  given 
on  the  Ballaghabaw  Farm — some,  not  much,  on  the 
others — and  since  then  rents  had  been  stationary, 
58683-8. 
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■Grass  Ranches  a Market  for  Young  Stock  of  Small 
Holders. 

A great  many  tenants  in  the  Castlerea  Union,  with 
small  holdings  mostly  adjoining  bogs,  kept  a cow  and 
a few  calves  which  they  fed  with  hay  off  the  good 
lands' during  the  winter  solely  to  obtain  manure  for 
their  moorland ; these  cattle  were  in  such  poor  condi- 
tion in  spring  as  to  be  unsaleable,  so  they  were  brought 
to  the  grass  lands  in  Roscommon,  and  sold  at  the  end 
of  six  months  ; about  3,500  acres  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  were  now  stocked  with  these 
cattle,  shewing  what  a loss  would  be  sustained  by  the 
people  if  deprived  of  these  grass-lands,  58728-9,  58735. 
— It  would  be  wise  to  give  people  grazing-lands  ad- 
joining their  holdings,  though  not  when  10  or  12  miles 
distant,  as  in  this  case ; people  with  beg  would  not 
migrate,  because  pigs  were  the  most  profitable  stock, 
«and  fuel  was  needed  to  cook  their  food  ; a large  farm 
was  being  cut  up  by  the  Board,  and  certain  emigrants 
home  from  America  had  said  they  would  not  take  the 
whole  of  it  if  given  them. — Nearly  every  one  had  up- 
land on  which  they  lived,  58730-43,  58750-5. 


Cattle  Driving. 

Cattle  driving  was  done  by  small  tenants  living 
close  to  land  they  wished  to  possess  ; witness  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  could  not  say  whether  any  of  the 
people  on  the  bogs  joined  in  it ; there  was  land 
hunger  all  over  Ireland,  58744-9. 

Turbary. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  of  Ballaghabaw  said  that 
none  of  them  had  a sod  of  turf  on  Sunday  week ; 
some  people  in  South  Park  had  no  firing  at  all ; this 
was  a serious  state  of  things ; the  turf  was  bad  and 
cost  6s.  a horse-crate ; there  was  a large  bog  at  Bally- 
glass  on  Mr.  Mahon’s  estate,  adjoining  which  the 
Board  might  buy,  making  a good  pass  into  it  so  that 
the  turf  could  be  easily  cut  and  carted  home,  and  this 
would  provide  many  with  turf,  though  probably  not 
everybody,  if  a larger  population  were  brought  into 
the  country,  58763-4.— Turf  would  keep  2 or  3 years  if 
properly  ricked  and  covered  on  top. — It  was  an  advan- 
tage  to  have  a lot  of  old  turf  in  case  of  a wet  summer. 
Witness  believed  that  the  compressed  Deat  industry 
would  succeed,  if  capital  and  industry  were  put  into 
it;  there  were  many  ways  of  doing  it;  Rev.  Mr. 
Cobbold  had  taken,  out  a patent  for  making  compressed 
peat,  and  had  been  most  successful.— The.  peat  had 
been  hard  as  yet  and  had  burned  splendidly. — Com- 
pressed peat  was  easily  carried  by  rail  or  cart,  and  in 
that  way  could  be  brought  cheaply  to  places  where 
there  was  none. — A good  cart  of  stone  turf  was!  very 
heavy  for  the  horse,  but  the  whitest  turf  did  not 
weigh  so  much. — A horse  could  carry  more  if  the 
weight  were  reduced,  58767-76. 


Water  Supply  Difficulty. 

Water  was  another  great  difficulty,  because  it  went 
underground,  and  the  pumps  by  which  a little  surface 
water  was  obtained,  were  not  satisfactory,  58766. 
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Tillage  in  Roscommon. 

.The  deep,  strong  land  of  Roscommon  had  practic- 
ally always  been  in  grass ; corn-laws,  bounties,  or 
high  prices,  such  as  had  existed  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars>  might  have  resulted  in  a certain  amount  of 
tillage,  but  with  the  removal  of  this  artificial  stimulus, 
the  land  had  returned  to  its  natural  use ; strong  clay 
Jand  might  be  worked  profitably  in  a fairly  dry 
° -but  certainly-  not  in  that  of  Ireland ; land 

which  might  once  have  been  cultivated  because  of  its 
nearness  to  markets,  would  now,  with  existing  means 
of  communication,  be  beaten  down  by  land  more  dis- 
tant but  better  suited  for  tillage,  58778,  58782-94.— 
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The  ridges  and  furrows  on  these  lands  were  not 
universal,  and  were  found  less  on  deep  strong  soil  than 
on  that  of  a different  quality,  58792,  58827-8.— One 
reason  for  this  temporary  tillage  must  certainly  have 
been  that  absence  of  means  of  transport  had  neces- 
sitated the  growing  of  grain  in  Ireland  ; the  world- 
wide competition  which  had  come  in  with  improved 
conditions,  had  doubtless  ruined  the  producer  of 
grain,  ias  it  had  been  disastrous  to  all  Irish  industries  ; 
the  fact  that  land  had  once  been  tilled  was  not  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  cultivating  it  now  ; 
witness  believed  Roscommon  people  were  not  as 
incompetent  as  was  represented,  but  that  they  had 
good  reason  for  using  their  land  as  they  did,  58829-33, 
58866-9. — Certain  farms  had  been  cleared  after  the 
Famine,  but  this  had  not  happened  on  the  plains  of 
Boyle,  which  had  been  at  any  r-ate  the  name  of  a 
pastoral  district  before  that  time. — The  difficulties  in 
regard  to  fuel  and  water  had  existed  on  the  grass- 
lands then,  as  now,  but  these  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  clearances,  except  that  people  without  these  con- 
veniences had  been  less  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  bad 
times,  58795-800. 

Fuel  and  "Water  Difficulty. 

There  was  a considerable  amount  of  lighter  soil  in 
Roscommon  fit  for  mixed  farming,  but  the  difficulty 
in  regard  to  fuel  and  water  was  a serious  bar  to  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  out  of  grass-lands ; even 
on  the  big  farms,  in  dry  seasons,  people  had  to  drive 
their  cattle  miles  to  water  them,  and  if  these  farms 
were  cut  up,  the  difficulties  of  the  small  farmer  would 
be  very  great ; if  the  conditions  as  to  fuel  and  water 
existing  five  miles  round  Strokestown  obtained  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
58788-82,  58802-9,  58826. 


Disastrous  Effect  of  the  Breaking  up  of  Grass- 
Lands. 

The  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  grass-lands 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  cattle-breeders  who,  in  three 
counties,  were  the  small  farmers ; these  men  fed 
their  beasts  till  they  were  a year  old,  then  put  them 
out  to  grass  for  six  months;  some  were  then  sold  to 
the  store-farmer ; others  were  tied  in  and  sold  later 
as  two-year  olds  ; the  bulk  of  the  good  well-fed  stock 
was  bought  for  shipping  to  Scotland. — The  cattle  were 
tied  in  and  finished  before  the  next  summer,  58778a, 
58810-11. — If  the  store-farmer  were  replaced  by  the 
breeder,  the  fattener,  as  in  former  days,  would  reap 
the  profit,  while  the  small  farmer  would  be  dependent 
on  liis  corn,  the  price  of  which  was  now  reduced  by 
competition,  58778a. — The  reduction  in  price  of  cattle 
in  a place  where  these  could  not  be  made  ready  for 
shipping  at  an  early  age,  would  affect  even  the  small 
holders  near  Strokestown  ; apart'  from  price,  if  there 
were  no  grass-ranches,  these  men  would  have  to  restrict 
their  production  of  cattle  so  as  to  enable  them  to  feed 
them  a little  longer ; they  could  not  sell  them 
younger  as  there  would  be  no  demand ; it  would  'be  a 
decided  disadvantage  if  people  were  forced,  as  in 
Donegal,  to  sell  younger  than  now  ; if  they  could  not 
get  rid  of  their  young  stock  at  a reasonable  age,  they 
would  have  to  keep  fewer  cows,  which  would  mean 
fewer  pigs,  and  pig-feeding  was  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  agricultural  industry,  58812-16. — Under  the 
present  system  cattle  could  be  most  profitably  sold  at 
about  18  months  old ; if  badly  treated,  a beast  could 
not  be  sold  till  he  was  three,  but  if  well-treated  he 
could  be  sold  at  two  and  a half  years,  58885-7. 


Holdings  near  Strokestown. 

The  land  about  Strokestown  was  principally  in  small 
holdings,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Arthur  Young, 
who  spoke  of  rundale ; the  greater  part  was  in  grass 
or  meadow  ; a few  holdings  were  30  acres,  others  10 
or  5,  the  average  might  be  12  or  15  ; usually  they 
were  situated  near  begs ; many  people  tilled  irp  to 
two  acres,  but  seldom  more,  no  matter  if  the  holding 
were  15  or  60  acres  ; enlarging  holdings,  if  done  to 
relieve  congestion,  would  not  therefore  result  in  more 
tillage,  58801-7,  58817-21.— The  alteration  in  trade 
might  force  these  people  to  cultivate  more,  but 
economic  tillage — “ horse  tillage  ’’ — waa  a lost  art  in 
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Ireland ; witness  thought  it  would  he  well  if  this 
could  be  revived  ; most  people  had  no  horses,  those 
who  had  used  them  for  ploughing  and  harrowing  ; the 
others  might  plough  if  they  had  enlarged  holdings, 
but  it  was  hard  to  induce  people  on  strong  grass-lands 
to  try  tillage,  58821-5.— On  these  tillage-plots  there 
was  probably,  as  a rule,  an  acre  of  potatoes,  used 
both  for  the  family  and  for  pig-feeding ; cabbages 
were  seldom  sown  outside  gardens,  but  there  would  be 
turnips,  perhaps  half  an  acre,  for  winter  feeding,  and 
the  rest  would  be  oats  ; most  of  these  were  sold  in 
Strokestown,  though  meal  was  made  from  some  of 
them,  58847-53.— There  was  practically  no  export  of 
oats ; small  farmers  from  the  western  part  of  the 
union  bought,  instead  of  growing  oats  themselves.— 
There  was  very  little  home-grown  meal  used  now  in 
families,  58853-7— Neither  the  rent  nor  poor-law 
valuation  represented  anything  like  the  actual  value 
of  a farm  where  so  much  land  had  been  reclaimed  as 
in  the  congested  districts  of  East  Mayo  and  West 
Roscommon,  as  the  valuation  made  sixty  years 
ago  wasi  not  a correct  standard  for  the  pre- 
sent day,  58778a.-  Consolidating  holdings  up  to 
£10  or  £30,—  much  too  high  a standard— 
would  mean  letting  land  which  w.as  fairly  good  for 
tillage  though  poor  for  grass,  go  to  waste,  58778a, 
58845-6.-  If  the  smaller-sized  holding  were  properly- 
striped,  and  there  was  at  least  a place  for  one  cow — 
two  if  possible — and  if  the  tenant  could  make  the  most 
of  his  land  by  good  arterial  drainage,  there  seemed  no 
more  hardship- in  his  spending  part  of  the  year  in 
England,  than  if  he  were  a sailor  or  fisherman,  while 
his  children  would  be  brought  up  under  healthier 
conditions  than  prevailed  in  towns  ; the  demand'  for 
unskilled  labour  was  not  likely  to  go  down,  and  wages 
were  not  decreasing,  58778a. — Suitable  graz'ng,  even 
at  a distance,  would  make  the!  stock  much1  more  sale- 
able than  feeding  them  on  the  poor  grass  of  an  en- 
larged holding,  58778a. 


Requisition  of  Common agf  a better  Remedy  than 
Migration  and  Enlargement  of  Holdings. 

Giving  commonage  would  be  a far  cheaper 
method  than  migrating  tenants ; distance  was 
not  much  of  a difficulty ; some  people  left  their 
cattle  altogether  in  charge  of  a herd  or  the  owner  of 
the  grazing-land,  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
had  introduced  a system  this  year  by  which  on  the 
owner  of  the  beasts  paying  a small  sum  for  insurance 
they  undertook  up  to  a certain  sum  to  be  responsible 
for*  the  safety  of  the  animals,  58778a,  58880-3. — The 
commonage  acquired  should  be  held  either  by  the  State 
or  the  Board  : striping  it  would  not  be  so  practicable 
and  there  would  be  the  difficulty  of  water-supply, 
58882-4.— The  willingness  of  people  to  migrate  to  the 
Balfe  Estate,  at  Southpark,  within  2 miles  of 
Castlerea,  and  with  fuel  and  water  convenient,  was 
no  guide  as  to  what  would  take  place  under  other 
conditions  ; the  £5  limit  in  the  Act  of  1903  should 
be  raised  to  £10,  58778a, 


Eleven  Months'  System, 

Some  of  the  non-residential  grazing  farms,  had  been 
bought,  some  were  held  as  statutory  tenancies,  many 
under  yearly  lettings  or  short  leases,  some  on  the  11 
months’  system,  58778a. — -This  last  was  not,  in  wit- 
ness’ opinion,  nearly  as  prevalent  as  was  made  out  in 
the  press,  and  was  often  only  a temporary  expedient ; 
the  holders  of  11  months’  land  were  not  so  much  the 
graziers  who  had  been  such  for  generations,  but  as  a 
rule  successful  cattle-dealers  and  small  farmers  who 
had  saved  money  by  energy  and  good  management, 
and  found  this  a convenient  way  of  extending  their 
operations  ; if  these  were  limited  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  make  such  men  send  their  capital  out  of 
Ireland,  as  it  would  be  hard  to  better  themselves  at 
home,  58778,  58834-7,  58861-2.— The  yearly  tenancies 
were  not  often  changed,  and  when  thev  were,  the  land- 
lord id  not  show  much,  practical  sympathy  ; the  11 
months’  system  meant  either  change  or  a legal  renewal 
at  the  end  of  the  11  months,  58858-65. — As  to  the 
possible  treatment  of  these  occupiers  by  landlords, 
though  the  former  had  no  legal  hold,  there  were 
recent  precedents  where  it  had  been  thought  fair  to 
give  compensation  for  deprivation  by  the  State  of  this 
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temporary  right ; the  State,  apparently,  acted  on  the 
just  principle,  that  fair  compensation,  should  be  given 
to  any  class  or  individual  suffering  loss  through  the 
carrying  out  of  a general  policy ; if  Government  ac- 
quired an  estate,  it  should  only  make  small  holdings  of 
land  suitable  for  tillage,  and  might  reserve  as  com- 
pensation for  disturbing  the  short  lease-holder,  grazier, 
or  yearly  tenant,  a settled  tenure  on  the  lands  only 
fit  for  grazing ; the  State  would  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  all  classes  for  its  policy,  if_a  fair 
scheme  of  compensation  could  be  relied  on,  58873-9. — 
The  claim  of  the  grazier  holding  on  a short  lease  was 
much  stronger  than  that  of  the  herd  with  his  more 
insecure  tenure,  but  the  claim  of  the  latter  was  re- 
cognised throughout  the  county ; an  instance  had 
occurred  on  the  Ballagliabaw  Farm,  58878,  58888-92. 


Willingness  of  Owners  to  Sell  for  a Fair  Price, 

Owners  also  who  had  land  in  their  absolute  control 
would  be  willing  to  sell  at  a fair  price ; not  replying 
to  circulars  was  no  proof  to  the  contnary  ; the  State, 
by  their  passive  action  as  regarded  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  owners,  had  brought  a certain  amount 
of  land  into  the  market,  and  natui-ally  owners  did  not 
wish  to  be  troubled  by  inspectors,  if  the  prices  were 
insufficient ; grass-lands  held  by  statutoiy  tenants 
could  not  be  bought  cheap  enough  to  be  re-sold  at  a 
price  which  would  be  at  all  just  to  the  seller,  5 877 8 -8a. 
— It  would  not  be  unreasonable  if  the  man  refused  to 
sell  that  he  might  not  break  an  honourable  under- 
standing with  yearly  tenants  who  had  held  from  him 
for  many  years,  and  whose  occupation  would  be  gone 
if  the  land  were  acquired  by  authority. — This  reason, 
however,  could  not  be  urged  universally,  58838-44. 


Soiling  System. 

The  Soiling  system,  suggested  by  some  witnesses, 
would  not  suit  this  country,  58778.V. 


Sui’.-division. 

The  spread  of  education,  the  higher  standard  of 
living,  and  the  willingness  shown  to  emigrate,  would 
prevent  sub-division  to  any  great  extent  m the  agri- 
cultural parts  of  this  county,  58778a. 


Railway  to  Aricna  Needed  on  Account  of  Scarcity 
of  Fuel. 

Lack  of  fuel  would  soon  create  a pressing  problem 
for  the  whole  of  the  district  west  of  Strokestown,  and 
that  was  a strong  reason  why  Government  should 
seriously  consider  the  question  of  making  the  proposed 
railway  to  Arigna,  where  there  was  a coal-mine. — State 
assistance  for  railway  communication  was  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  district  was  to  hold  its  own  as  ait 
agricultural  community,  58871-3. 
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Land  Available  in  Roscommon  : Compulsion 
Unnecessary. 

There  was  a large  quantity  of  grass-land  available 
for  division  in  Roscommon,  and  since  giving  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  witness  had  communicated 
with  30  or  40  owners,  a large  number,  though  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  owners  in  the  county,  58893-5, 
58916,  58947.— As  the  result  of  his  enquiries  he  had  a 
list  of  about-  12,000  acres  which  could  be  purchased 
from  21  owners,  58895,  58901.— A small  proportion  of 
the  12,000  acres  might  have  to  be  struck  out  but  since 
the  list  was  made  other  replies  had  come  and  another 
1,000  seres  were  available,  58901,  58944. — Owners  of 
about  300  acres  had  refused  absolutely  to  sell  j they 
were  smaller  owners,  58938. — Under  these  circum- 
stances compulsion  was  clearly  unnecessary,  58895.— 
Only  a few  small  owners  wanted  excessive  prices  and 
was  not  worth  while  to  compel  them,  58947a. — And  if 
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these  12,000  acres  were  taken  now  witness  did  not 
doubt  that  40,000  could  be  obtained  later,  58948. — 
The  owners  in  question  were  willing  to  have  their  lands 
inspected,  58895,  58916. — But  they  made  it  a condition 
that  their  names  should  not  be  disclosed,  58895,  58897, 
58942. 

Class  and  Situation  of  Land. 

The  lands  were  all  substantial  grass  lands,  58895. — 
Specially  selected  by  the  Board  as  suitable  and  where 
there  were  grazier  tenants,  te*ms  could  be  arranged, 
58946. — The  lands  were  situated  for  the  most  part 
between  Ballenagare,  Castlerea,  and  Roscommon, 
58947. 

Terms  Asked. 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  various  owners  differed 
widely,  running  from  20  years’  purchase  to  capitalisa- 
tion of  net  receipts  at  3j  per  cent.,  very  few  asking 
more  than  the  latter  terms,  58897.— Many  owners  said 
that  the  whole  estate  must  lie  taken  or  none,  58898. — 
No.  3 wanted  28  years’  purchase,  No.  4,  20  years’  pur- 
chase and  bonus,  the  large  difference  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  No.  3 was  let  at  a low,  No.  4 at  a very  high 
rent,  58898-9. — Small  owners,  shopkeepers,  and  so  on, 
Hsually  expected  higher  prices  than  large  owners, 
58899,  58900. — Nos.  5 and  7 were  offering  land  to  one 
of  the  purchasing  bodies : No.  8 had  offered  to  the 
Board  some  time  ago  but  got  no  answer,  58899-900. — - 
The  Board  had  been  short  of  money  and  might  now  be 
able  to  buy  what  they  had  before  refused,  58900. — 
Major  C.  Constable  (No.  9)  said  the  price  offered  him 
would  leave  him  nothing  at  all ; others  were  negotiat- 
ing ; some  asked  lump  sums,  one  a fan  price  ” ; 
all  owned  tenanted  land  which  would  have  to  be  taken 
as  well,  58900-1. — The  figures  quoted  were  rough, 
58944. — Some  of  the  terms  asked  were  high  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  were  reasonable  and  probably 
the  others  would  come  down,  58945,  58947. — Owners  as 
a whole  would  accept  the  average  price  of  2 years  ago, 
during  the  last  2 years  the  Estates  Commissioners  and 
the  Board  had  been  short  of  money  and  not  anxious  to 
buy  unless  very  cheaply,  58949-50. 


Delay  in  Payment  and  Uncertainty  as  to  Purchase, 
the  Great  Difficulties. 

Nearly  all  the  owners  said  they  could  not  sell  unless 
paid  in  a reasonable  time ; it  was  impossible  to  sell  if 
they  had  to  wait  4 or  5 or  8 years  one  of  the  few  who 
had  refused  to  sell  did  so  because  he  could  not  afford 
to  wait,  58901,  58905,  58937,  58939-43.— The  owner  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  untenanted  land  during  the 
interval ; if  it  were  let  on  a yearly  tenancy  the  tenant 
must  have  the  statutory  notice,  58902-4. — The  Board’s 
procedure  was  to  send  down  a valuer  and  negotiate  for 
some  time,  then  the  matter  was  hung  uo  indefinitely ; 
in  fact  there  was  no  monev  and  if  Government  was  to 
raise  no  more  than  £5,000,000,  they  could  not  pay 
before  8 years,  58907,  58912. — Tire  uncertainty  was 
another  objection ; it  was  not  fair  to  hand  back  the 
land  when  the  negotiations  had  been  going  on  perhaps 
for  years,  58907-9,  58916. — The  payment  of  interest 
during  the  interval  between  purchase  and  payment 
would  not  suffice  unless  mortgages,  etc.,  were  taken 
into  account,  58910-1. — Many  more  owners  would  sell 
if  these  delays  and  uncertainties  were  done  away  with, 
58914-6. — Government  were  communicating  with  a 
mnc.h  larger  number  of  owners  but  the  replies  they  got 
were  less  favourable  than  those  sent  to  witness,  because 
there  was  this  fear  of  delay  in  payment,  58917-8. 


Occupation  Interest  in  Untenanted  Land. 

In  regard  to  the  occupation  interest  of  land  in  land- 
lord’s hands,  it  was  admitted  that  there  were  two  in- 
terests when  the  land  was  tenanted  ; the  landlord 
originally  had  the  whole  fee  simple ; out  of  that 
tenant’s  interest  had  been  carved  by  statute  and  where 
no  such  interest  had  to  be  carved  out,  landlord  should 
get  a larger  price,  58918-20,  58925.— The  fact  that  the 
legislature  was  not  considering  the  landlords  did  not 
affect  the  question  ; in  defining  tenant’s  interest  they 
had  necessarily  defined  the  landlord’s  interest,  58921-4. 


O’CONOR  DON,  THE — continued. 

—The  fines  paid  tor  occupation  interest  shewed  that 
it  had  a market  value  even  when  not  legal,  58924-5. 

Suck  Drainage  Proposals. 

The  proposal  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hayden  and  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  in  regard  to  the  Suck  Drainage  was 
moderate  and  reasonable  and  could  be  accomplished 
without  much  legislation  even  by  adding  the  un- 
redeemed portion  of  the  charge  to  the  purchase  money 
and  then  making  the  landlord  redeem  it  oat  of  the 
purchase  money,  an  extension  of  the  period  of  repay- 
ment to  68  years  would  be  secured. — No  expense  was 
involved,  collection  expenses  would  be  saved  and  the 
tenants  would  much  prefer  to  make  all  their  payments 
together  ; maintenance  was  another  matter. — The  land- 
lord would  not  be  affected  and  would  not  object,  58925- 
33. 

Railway  to  Strokestown  Needed. 

Some  little  time  ago  there  had  been  a great  deal  of 
correspondence  about  a railway  from  the  Sligo  line  to 
Strokestown,  which  was  a necessity  if  the  land  was  to 
be  divided  into  small  holdings  and  the  line  need  not  be 
very  expensive. — There  were  2 or  3 schemes  and  the 
line  had  only  just  missed  being  made,  58930-5. 


BRADY,  Mr.  THOMAS. 

See  pp.  250-1. 

C’loonaquin  Division. 

Part  of  Cloonaquin  division  had  been  sold  10  years 
ago  to  the  Land  Commission  and  3 years  ago  the  Board 
bought  the  grazing  portion  ; the  tenants  were  all 
small  holders,  only  a few  having  valuations  over  £20 
and  this  grazing  land  should  be  used  to  enlarge  their 
holdings ; the  Board  in  reply  to  tenant’s  application 
had  said  they  were  considering  the  case,  58951-9. 


EGAN,  Mr.  MATTHEW. 

See  p.  251. 

Condition  of  Workingmen  in  Elphin. 

The  workingmen  (agricultural  labourers)  of  Elphin 
claimed  that  if  grass  lands  were  divided  they  should 
be  preferred  to  sons  of  tenants,  58960-2. — Such  men 
would  do  more  tillage  and  the  land  would  pay  better 
than  under  pasture,  58963-4. — And  the  division  of  the 
land  would  provide  employment,  which  was  now  almost 
impossible  to  get  in  the  district,  58971-2. — This  claim 
was  made  on  behalf  of  labourers  in  towns,  58973-5. — 
A number  of  labourers  had  applied  for  labourers’ 
cottages,  but  there  were  many  difficulties,  58968. — • 
More  cottages  should  be  erected,  but  in  some  places 
planting  was  preferred,  and  in  others  a labourer  hold- 
ing an  acre  of  land  was  opposed  as  being  a farmer, 
58976,  58981-7. — The  adoption  of  direct  labour  on  the 
roads  had  done  something  to  provide  employment ; 
the  system  should  be  extended,  58976-80. 


O’ROURKE,  Mr.  TIMOTHY. 

See  pp.  251-2. 

Clooneyquin  Division. 

A number  of  non-scheduled  townlands  in  the 
Clooneyquin  division  required  to  be  dealt  with  as  con- 
gested,' in  fact  the  whole  union  should  be  scheduled  ; 
there  were  94  small  holdings,  valuation  £5  to  £10, 
very  few  having  turf  ; the  tenants  had  already  bought 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  and  if  the  French  estate, 
purchased  by  the  Board,  were  not  divided  among  them 
there  was  no  other  land  for  the  purpose  near  them, 
58997-8. — Foxlors’  farm,  of  200  acres,  now  offered  to 
the  Board,  would  supply  all  the  tenants  with  turf  ; 
witness  had  written  and  spoken  to  Mr.  Doran,  who 
had  sent  down  valuers,  58998-9000. — The  price  under 
the  Ashbourne  Act  was  20  years’  purchase;  it  would 
now  be  24£,  59000. 
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Elphin,  R039110BE,  Cregga,  and  Annaghmore  East 
Divisions. 

In  Elphin  and  Rossmore  divisions  there  was  land 
enough  at  present  held  on  the  11  months’ . system  to 
supply  a large  number  of  small  tenants ; in  Cregga, 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Mahon  owned  a farm  of  400  acres  which 
would  make  good  tillage  land  for  small  holders  ; in 
Annaghmore  East  the  holdings  were  small  and  un- 
economic, and  the  land  was  in  great  need  of  drainage 
and  improvement ; in  Rossmore  there  were  several 
untenanted  farms  and  a number  of  small  tenants 
needing  more  land ; the  Board  should  buy  up  these 
places  and  treat  them  as  they  had  done  the  Dillon 
estate  which  was  a credit  to  them,  59000. 

Tribute  to  Board’s  Officials. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  should  be  continued, 
for  their  officials,  especially  Mr.  H.  Doran,  were 
superior  and  painstaking ; Mr.  Doran  was  the  best 
official  in  Ireland,  and  there  should  be  no  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Board  with  the  Estates  Commissioners,  or 
the  Department,  unless  he  continued  to  be  the  chief 
officer. — The  Board  needed  more  money  and  ought  to 
have  it,  59000-1. 

Tillage. 

Witness’s  135  acres  were  partly  tilled ; it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  till  more  if  he  could  get  labour, 
58991-5,  59001. — All  small  tenants  should  till  more, 
59001. 


KEAVENEY,  Mr.  JOHN. 

See  pp.  253-5. 

Boyle  No.  1.  Rural  District. 

The  number  of  acres— 9,257— given  in  Mr.  Ginnell’s 
Blue  Book  in  regard  to  Boyle  No.  1.  Rural  District 
was  not  quite  accurate,  as  it  included  some  mountain- 
land  ; five  divisions  were  scheduled  and  the  average 
valuation  was  £3  11s.  &d.—' The  remaining  16  divisions 
should  also  be  scheduled,  for  though  they  contained 
ranches  which  raised  the  valuation  above  the  limit, 
the  congestion  in  them  was  as  acute  as  in  any  of  the 
others,  59004.— All  the  grass-lands  could  probably  be 
tilled,  59016. 

Arigna  District  ; Railway  Needed  to  Develop 
Mining  Industry. 

There  was  little  land  in  the  Arigna  district  for  the 
relief  of  congestion,  but  expeits  of  the  first  standing 
had  said  there  were  most  valuable  minerals,  only  need- 
ing development. — A number  of  men  were  employed  in 
working  these,  but  the  industry  could  be  greatly  ex- 
tended if  help  were  given  in  making  a small  railway, 
to  connect  with  the  line  two  and  a half  or  three  miles 
from  where  the  richest  minerals  were. — The  Congested 
Districts  Board,  which  had  done  nothing  in  the 
•scheduled  divisions,  might  assist. — The  only  relief 
possible  for  the  extreme  northern  part  was  the  opening 
up  of  its  industries,  59004. 

Migration. 

The  other  remedy  for  congestion  lay  in  migrating  et 
least  half  the  people  of  the  district  to  lands  available 
for  distribution,  59004. 

Roscommon  as  a Sheep-Country. 

Witness  believed  that  Roscommon  as  a.  whole  was 
a good  sheep  country,  but  this  particular  part  was 
not,  59004. — There  might  he  a woollen  factory  in  the 
south  of  Roscommon,  hut  there  was  none  here,  59005. 

Necessity  for  Improved  Roads. 

From  time  immemorial  these  congested  districts  had 
been  unrepresented  under  the  Grand  Jury  System, 
and  were  consequently  in  such  bad  condition  that  it 
was  impossible  to  cart  what  little  produce  was  yielded 
by  the  farms,  59007.— One  road  was  not  more  than 
six  feet  wide,  and  was  so  hilly  that  a cart-  must  be 
empty  in  order  to  reach  certain  places,  59007. — One 
of  the  chief  inconveniences  was  that  lime  could 
only  be  brought  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  59007. — 
Five  or  six  hundred  farmers  lived  in  the  district, 
and  the  Board  had  done  nothing  to  improve  these 
roads,  though  an  attempt  had  been  made  since  these 
new  bodies  had  been  in  existence,.  59007.— Any 
effort  made  in  connection  with  them  created  some 
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opposition  from  ratepayers,  but  this  was  a grievance 
needing  the  Board’s  attention,  59007. — Prosperity 
could  not  be  looked  for,  if  the  ranches  remained  in 
their  present  condition,  and  the  Commission  should 
result  in  something  beng  done  for  the  land,  which  was 
and  would  continue  to  be  Ireland’s  most  valuable 
asset,  59007. 

Complaint  that  in  Fixing  Rents  no  Principle  was 

FOLLOWED  BY  THE  LAND  COMMISSION. 

The  basis  on  which  rents  were  fixed  by  the  Land 
Commission  was  unjust  to  the  tenants.  The  jigent  of 
the  Countess  of  Kingston’s  estate,  J.  Garrett  Tatlow, 
had,  apparently  on  his  own  responsibility,  raised  the 
rents  on  oertain  holdings. — The  people  had,  however, 
rebelled,  and  by  far  the  best  lands  had  not  been  rack- 
rented,  yet  those  tenants  on  both  townlands-— Infar- 
nagh  and  Greenaleevagh — had  fared  equally  well 
under  the  Land  Commission,  59008-9,  59011,  59032, 
59034. — There  were  ten  tenants  on  the  rack-rented 
lands,  and  in  1873  their  total  rent  had  been  raised 
from  £44  12s.  2d.  to  £93  9s.  8 d.  ; after  the  Land  Act 
of  1881,  this  had  been  brought  down  to  £74  15s.  8d.— 
the  first  term  rent,  and  later  to  £55  7s.  2d. — the  second 
term  rent ; so  that  the  present  rent,  after  two  judicial 
fixations  was  still  £10  higher  than  when  voluntarily 
fixed  by  the  landlords  in  1873. — The  sudden  rise  in 
that  year  could  only  be  attributed  -to  greed  for  money, 
as  the  estate  had  not  changed  hands : the  same  might 
be  said  of  all  landlords  in  Ireland,  59009-14. — Since 
1873,  £1,247  18s.  rackrent  had  been  taken  ofi  this  one 
townland,  20  or  30  acres  of  which  would'  not  feed  a 
cow  ; anything  on  it  w.as  due  to  the  energy  of  the 
tenants ; unless  they  gave  special  attention  to  the 
land  it  produced  nothing,  and  they  certainly  did  not 
extract  enough  to  pay  their  rent  and  so  forth,  but  had 
to  depend  on  migratory  labour  or  on  sums  sent  by 
relations,  59014,  59031,  59033. 

The  terms  of  sale  now  offered  were  4s.  in  the  £ on 
second  term  rents,  and  if  these  were  accepted,  the 
landlord's  bonus  must  be  added,  and  the  tenants  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  next  68£  years  practically  the 
same  .as  in  1873;  on  the  next  townland,  after  the 
Land  Act  of  1881,  the  landlord  had  voluntarily  reduced 
the  total  rent  from  £42  to  £34  5s.  3d.,  and  this  had 
remained  the  same  ; two  of  the  eight  tenants  had 
refused  the  3s.  offer  and  had  go ne>  into  Court  since 
1896,  obtaining  a reduction  on  second  term  rents ; 
this  shewed  that  the  tenants  on  the  first  townland 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a reduction  if  they  had 
not  been  rackrented  at  all,  so  that  it  they  bought, 
£2,000  odd  should  be  taken  off  the  price,  59010-11, 
59014-22,  59029. —The  landlord  had  already  20  years 
purchase  too  much,  but  refused  to  take  less  than  27 
years’ — i.e.,  24  and  the  bonus. — If  the  rent  were 
reduced  to  what  it  had  been  in  1873,  the  tenants 
would  accept  the  terms  offered,  and  even  dispense  with 
the  8s.  in  the  £ reduction  which  had  been  given  all 
over  Ireland. — It  would  be  a great  boon  to  be  a pur- 
chaser, 59022,  59028-30. — In  cases  like  the  above  there 
should  be  both  inspection  and  supervision  by  a respon- 
sible official,  as  there  was  a general  tendency  in  Ire- 
land to  make  improvident'  bargains. — The  land-agent, 
assuming  the  tenants  would  be  willing  to  buy,  had 
stated  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  or  the  Estates  Commissioners, . 
as  they  would  treat  him  unjustly,  59022,  59024-6, 
59028. — Witness  had  not  known  a sale  carried  through 
where  consideration  had  been  given  for  sums  paid, 
under  a rack-renting  system,  but  if  these  were  not 
taken  into  account,  a serious  question  would,  arise  for 
the  State  .and  people ; there  was  no  sense  $n  talking 
about  “ net  income  ” when  this  could  not  be  calculated 
in  oases  like  that  cited ; the  past  experience  should 
be  considered  as  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  people 
would  be  in  a better  position  during  the  next  25  years. 
— When  landlords  had  acted  as  described  above,  the 
whole  matter  should  be  sifted,  59023-4. — The  tenants 
did  not  hope  to  receive  all  the  money  due  to  them, 
59027. 


SHARKEY,  Mr.  JAMES'. 

Sec  pp.  255-7. 

Boyle  No.  1.  District. 

A few  divisions  of  Boyle  No.  1.  District  were 
scheduled,  but  practically  the  whole  was  congested, 
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from  Strokestown  to  the  mines  of  Arigna.— There  was 
any  amount  of  grass-land  just  beyond  Strokestown, 
59035-7. 

Need  for  Acquisition  of  Grass  lands. 

There  was  urgent  need  for  the  redistribution  of  land 
in  the  County  of  Roscommon  ; near  Elphin,  within 
two  miles  of  Boyle  No.  1.  District,  were  grass-lands 
which  should  be  acquired  ; witness  did  not  know 
whether  the  people  of  the  district  would  object  to  these 
being  given  to  outsiders  rather  than  to  sons  of  tenants, 
but  to  relieve  congestion  it  was  necessary  to  go  outside 
the  congested  area,  59035,  59038-9. 

Migration. 

Some  people  should  be  migrated  and  their  lands  used 
to  enlarge  the  holdings  of  the  rest ; the  abandonment 
of  grass-lands  had  been  due  primarily  to  pressure  put 
on  the  tenants ; the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fuel  and 
water  being  only  a secondary  cause ; control  might 
be  acquired  through  the  Board,  over  a certain  amount 
of  bog  within  reasonable  distance,  which  some  public 
authority  could  distribute;  before  migrating,  a man 
should  seriously  consider  the  question  of  fuel,  but  he 
should  take  some  risk ; he  would  probably  not  go 
unless  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  doing  so,  and 
isolated  cases  should  be  dealt  with  separately ; they 
did  not  affect  the  general  principle  that  migration 
would  be  beneficial,  59040-9. 

Reasons  foe  lack  of  Tillage  in  Roscommon. 

Witness  considered  that  all  the  untenanted  lands  of 
Roscommon  were  fertile  and  fit  for  tillage,  particu- 
larly for  the  first  crops  ; potatoes  were  very  good. — He 
believed  these  lands  had  once  been  cultivated,  but  the 
general  opinion  was  that  they  had  been  allowed  to  go 
to  grass  in  the  interest  of  graziers,  the  small  farmers 
having  been  driven  away  by  landlord’s  oppression 
and  rack  rents,  59050-6. — Witness  would  have  every 
hope  of  succeeding  on  a 40  acre  farm,  if  he  could 
stock  at  least  half,  and  keep  parts  in  meadow  and 
tillage. — The  only  reasonable  way  apparently  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  capital  to  work  these  lands  was 
by  a cheap  Government  loan. — The  tendency  of 
migrants  and  others  to  keep  their  land  in  grass  might 
be  partly  due  to  the  difficulties  which  arose  when 
enterprise  was  first  started,  but  people  would  certainly 
go  in  for  tillage  when  they  found  out  its  advantages, 
59057-60,  59070,  59084. 

Need  for  Encouraging  Tillage. 

No  definite  rule  could  be  laid  down  as  to  how  much 
tillage  might  be  demanded  by  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners or  the  Board. — There  should  be  some 
guarantee  that  the  improvements  aimed  at  by  them 
should  be  carried  out,  but  when  a man  was  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  these,  compulsion  ought  not  to  he 
needed ; tillage  to  some  extent  was  essential  and 
should  be  encouraged,  but  the  fact  of  their  being  so 
little  in  the  country  was  due  to  long-continued  mis- 
rule; the  laws  and  system  of  Government  had  been 
such  as  to  oblige  people  to  emigrate  and  labour  had 
become  more  extinct ; farmers  had  done  their  best 
with  the  spade,  not  five  per  cent,  being  able  to  afford 
any.,  other  implements ; the  bad  lands  were  tilled  by 
small  farmers  who  could  not  maintain  themselves 
otherwise,  and  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  these 
men  could  not  cultivate  better  lands  if  they  had  them, 
59061-70,  59077-8. — Witness  had  44  acres  of  both 
coarse  and  arable  land  and  could  only  keep  2£  acres 
an  tillage,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labour  and  his  inability 
■to  buy  machinery  ; occasionally  he  was  helped  on  his 
farm  by  the  young  son  of  a neighbour,  but  small 
farmers  could  not  give  the  constant  wojk  or  wages 
necessary  to  induce  men,  dependent  on  labour,  to  stay 
in  the  country,  59071-6. 

Need  for  Small  Holdings,  Prospects  of  Success, 
Etc. 

A man  should  have  a holding  of  20  Irish  aeres  to 
maintain  himself  properly ; the  country  should  be 
dotted  over  with  small  farms,  ana  if  neople  found  they 
could  live  on  these  with  comparative  comfort,  they 
wwild,  by  degrees,  become  less  anxious  to  emigrate ; 
industries,  too,  would  probably  follow  in  the  wake  of 
successful  farming ; in  Buenos  Ayres  Government 
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fostered  agriculture  by  starting  industries  to  employ 
people  when  not  needed  on  their  farms,  and  closed 
them  during  the  harvest  seasons ; prosperity  in  the 
country  would  spread  to  the  towns,  population  would 
grow,  and  the  need  for  labour  would,  to  some  extent, 
be  supplied  ; there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
a man  on  the  land  when  he  was  successful  there. 
59079-82,  59085-95. 

Need  for  Drainage  and  an  Improved  System  of 
Farming. 

Both  labour  and  manure  were  useless  on  insuffi- 
ciently trained  land  ; the  people  were  too  poor  to  at- 
tend to  this  or  their  own  account,  but  the  Government 
or  some  public  body  should  see  that  the  main  rivers  or 
outlets  were  drained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the 
tenants  being  given  a reasonable  sum  at  a low  rate  of 
interest  to  encourage  them  to  drain  and  improve  their 
land ; lack  of  drainage  caused  serious  loss,  calves 
dying  from  a disease  believed  to  be  the  result  of  eating 
certain  herbs  produced  by  wet  land  ; the  general 
system  of  farming  needed  changing,  and  though  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  doing  something  in  that 
direction,  they  had  not  reached  the  root  of  tho  matter, 
59082,  59096. 

Lack  of  Roads. 

. The  District  Council  had  to  face  a difficult  problem 
m regard  to  the  lack  of  roads,  as  the  heavily-taxed 
ratepayers  could  not  face  much  additional  expendi- 
ture, 59096. 


DOYLE,  Mr.  JOHN  J. 

See  pp  257-8. 

Valuation  of  Holdings  of  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

In  the  10  divisions  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  No.  2 
Rural  District,  there  were  143  holdings  valued  under 
£4  ; 701  under  £12  ; 306  under  £40  ; 63  under  £100  ; 
19  under  £200 ; 4 under  £400 ; and  4 over  £400, 
59099-100. 

Need  for  a Bridge  at  Hartly. 

North  and  South  Toomagh  should  be  connected  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Shannon  at  Hartly  to  enable  about  200 
families  to  take  their  produce  to  market  more  easily, 
59098-9. 

Claims  of  Tenant’s  Sons  Prior  to  those  of 
Congests. 

Tenant’s  sons  now  forced  to  migrate  should  be  put 
on  the  3,000  odd  acres  now  held  by  one  man,  even  il 
there  were  no  congestion ; those  with  uneconomic 
holdings  had  not  a prior  claim ; problems  of  The 
future  must  be  settled  by  the  people  concerned ; any 
young  Roscommon  man  could  live  on  20  acres  of  land, 
without  any  capital,  a spade  and  shovel  being  the  only- 
tools  needed,  59101-6,  59110-14. 

Tillage. 

Tillage  paid  better  than  grass,  but  lands  could  not 
be  cultivated  when  tenants  had  been  evicted. — Witness 
tilled  by  rotation  only  6 acres,  because  the  remaining 
63  were  incapable  of  cultivation,  59107-9,  59115-21. 


BOWEN,  Mr.  EDWARD  F. 

See  pp.  258-61. 

The  Needs  of  Local  People  should  be  considerep 

BEFORE  THOSE  OF  CONGESTS. 

A great  many  occupiers  in  the  district  between 
Ballinagare  and  Ballinameen,  paid  a high  rent  for 
grazing  their  cattle  on  neighbouring  farms  ; some- 
times they  obtained  con-acre  bay  there  as  well ; there 
was  grave  danger  of  serious  injury  being  done  to  these 
people  by  the  Board  depriving  them  of  this  means  of 
living,  for  the  sake  of  migrants ; sufficient  land 
should  be  reserved  for  them,  and  grass  farms  could  be 
administered  for  the  present  by  a central  authority 
for  the  use  of  small  holders ; this  could  be  done 
cheaply  and  would  be  a great  boon;  if  the  experi- 
ment failed,  the  farms  could  be  divided  later;  the 
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Board  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  men  ever  £5 
valuation  both  on  properties  they  had  bought  and  on 
neighbouring  estates ; it  mattered  little,  however, 
whether  a man  were  just  over  or  under  that  valuation, 
if  those  lands  were  to  be  given  to  Migrants,  59124-35, 
59138,  59140,  59221.—' Witness  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  a £10  valuation  limit,  and  did  not  think  valua- 
tion a fair  standard  for  determining  what  was  and 
was  not  economic,  59135-9,  59142. 

G hazing  v.  Tillage. 

The  tendency  shown  recently  to  let  land  go  into 
grass  was  largely  due  to  scarcity  of  labour,  though 
climate  .and  foreign  competition  were  also  factors  I 
Certain  lands  in  Roscommon  would  be  better  tilled, 
and  these  should  lie  broken  up  into  small  holdings  and 
given  to  men  to  cultivate  them  themselves,  59142-5, 
59166-9,  59219-20,  59222-4.— Generally  speaking,  land 
in  Wexford  was  being  constantly  broken  up, 
because  it  would  not  stay  in  grass,  and  the  small 
farmers  had  been  tillers  for  generations,  but  the  soil 
there  was  different  from  that  in  Roscommon  ; even 
in  Wexford,  land  capable  of  staying  in  grass  was  not 
broken  up,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  tillage  lands 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; some  grass  lands  in  Ros- 
common might  be  deteriorating  from  bad  treatment, 
but  tilled  lands  would  have  fared  worse,  and  drainage, 
not  cultivation,  was  the  remedy  for  rushes ; if  old 
grass  lands  in  Roscommon  were  tilled  and  then  needed 
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maintenance  of  arterial  drainage  could  not  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  as  it  would  be  the  cause  of  constant 
quarrels,  and  the  work  would  prolably  not  be  done 
well;  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  authority— 
preferably  the  Parish  Committee— to  make  special 
laws,  59142,  59151,  59180-8.—' The  Parish  Committees 
should  be  widely  extended,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  maintenance  of  drainage  put  in  their 
hands;  this  would  largely  increase  their  powers; 
The  official  character  thus  given  them  might  possibly 
interfere  with  their  work  in  other  directions,  59142. 
59151-3. 

Cutting  Down  Teees. 

Witness  knew  a great  deal  of  drainage  was  done  by 
the  ruthless  cutting  down  of  trees,  but  did  not  see 
how  tenant  purchasers  could  be  prevented  doing  this 
as  they  were  doing  it  except  by  a' provision  making  it 
obligatory  to  first  contain  the  consent  of  the  authori- 
ties ; he  knew  of  no  case  where  the  landlord  had  cut 
down  trees  before  selling,  though  possibly  this  had 
occurred,  59164-5,  15189-95. 

Acquisition  of  Land,  Price. 

A large  amount  of  land  could  be  obtained  by  the 
Board,  without  compulsion,  if  a fair  price  were  given, 
net  income,  capitalised  at  3£  per  cent.,  would,  in 
many  oases  be  -a  f air  basis ; the  Board  sometimes 
applied  for  only  the  best  bits  of  land,  leaving  the  ln- 
ramar’c  Vinnrle-  this  was  stronfflv 


for  gram,  it  would  probably  take  60  Tears  JgETpMfc WmUT&l*  was"atrongly 

them  back  to  their  present  state , witness  „ objected  to  and  was  neither  reasonable  nor  just, 
believe  they  would  be  broken  up  to  any  extent,  as  they  °^.c0rea  to' 
were  more  profitable  in  grass,  59142,  59170-9,  59142. 

59196-200.— Many  of  these  grass  lands  had  once  been 
under  tillage,  59242-3. 

Effect  on  the  Cattlfi  Trade  of  the  Re-distribution 
of  Grabs  Lands. 

The  Board  should  carry  out  their  policy  of  cutting 
up  grass  lands  on  the  assumption  that  these  would 
remain  in  grass  after  division  ; a tillage  farm  might 
be  25  acres,  but  a grass  farm  should  be  from  30  or  40, 
though  many  people  lived  on  less ; the  farms,  too, 
should  be  given  to  a different  class  of  men,  as  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  cattle  was  necessary  to  a grazier  s 


WHITE,  Mr.  EDWARD. 

See  pp.  262-4. 

Objects  and  Work  of  the  Irish  Game  Protection 
Association. 

The  Irish  Game  Protection  Association  was  a purely 
philanthropic  society,  and  its  members  were  drawn 
from  every  class  ; its  object  was  the  protection  of 
Irish  game,  now  in  danger  of  extinction;  “1”~  * 


success,  59142,  59201-10.— The  doing  away  with  big  possible,  its  increase ; the  Association  worked  in  the 

grass  farms  would  deprive  the  small  western  peasant  interests  of  sportsmen,  iand  of  the  nation  at  large ; 

of  a market  for  his  beasts,  and  the  repayment  of  ^necl  to  bring  before  tenant  purchasers  the  neces- 
millions  of  purchase  money  would  be  jeopardised ; sity  of  combination  and  the  monetary  advantages  re- 

tliis  latter  evil  might  be  substantially  remedied  by  the  suiting  to  themselves  from  game  preservation ; it 

State  re-adjusting  annuities,  but  the  reduction  would  Rave  them  help  and  encouragement  when,  as  often 

have  to  be  very  big,  and  the  step  would  be  a serious  happened  they  asked  for  advice;  it  recognised  the 

one,  and  would  not  save  the  man  from  ruin,  59142,  necessity  of  enlisting  the  support  of  owners  and 

59146-50,  59212-3,  59238.— The  elimination  of  the  big  occupiers  of  land,  and  had  to  enceuiage  a general 

grazier  would  certainly  upset  the  cattle  trade,  and  conception  of  the  importance  of  game  and  fish  as  an 

lower  the  price  of  the  poor  man’s  young  stock;  four  eiement  in  the  national  prosperity  ; in  this  connec- 

hundred  acre  farm  could  not  be  as  successful  tjon  the  subject  deserved  the  attention  of  the  Com- 


as one ; many  more  beasts  would  be  put  on  the  land, 
and  while  the  supply  would  be  nearly  doubled  the 
market  would  disappear ; the  grazier  was  a buyer, 
while  the  small  man  would  simply  be  a producer,  not 


mission,  59244-9,  59202,  59276-80,  59287,  59291-2, 
59295,  59301.— The  Association  had  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed copies  of  the  “ Epitome  of  the  Game  Laws,” 
and  literature  setting  forth  the  value  of  game  to 


a purchaser  of  the  10  acre  man’s  stock ; one  hundred  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  had  prepared  a 

acres  might  now  carry  50  cattle,  but  the  small  man  memorandum  on  the  importance  of  united  action  of 

would  have  a different  class  of  beasts,  not  one-and-a-  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Estates  Com- 

half-year-olds,  but  cows  and  calves  which  he  could  not  missioners  to  disseminate  amongst  tenant-purchasers 

possibly  keep  on  his  30  acres  until  ready  to  be  sent  wh0  acquired  sporting-rights  ; it  had  also  had  a 


direct  ’’to  the  Leinstennen  or  shippers,  59212-8, 
59225-41. 


Maintenance  of  Drainage, 
j Board  had  done  an  immense  amount  of  useful 


form  of  deed  drawn  up  by  eminent  counsel,  copies  of 
which  had  been  supplied  to  both  bodies,  and  such  a 
deed  should  be  signed  by  the  tenants,  59249,  59290, 
59302.— Father  Kelly,  of  Innisboffin,  had  unintention- 
ally given  a wrong  impression  when  referring  in  his 
,e  au  11Iulieuoo  auu/iua.u  evidence  to  an  interview  between,  the  Association  and 

work  particularly  in  regard  to  drainage,  but  much  the  Board;  the  representatives  of  the  former  had 

money  would  be  wasted,  unless  they  were  given  powers  only  suggested  that  tlie  tenants  would  be  benefited  by 

to  compel  people  to  maintain  the  drains  and  other  owning  sporting  rights  if  they  combined  for  the  pro- 

improvements made;  Lord  de  Freyne  had  spent  tection  of  these ; the  importance  of  combination  had 
£6  000  on  drains  which  had  scon  become  useless,  be-  also  been  chiefly  insisted  upon  in  a previous  interview 
cause  not  maintained  ; possibly  a man’s  being  allowed  with  the  Estates  Commissioners  ; the  Association  field 
to  keep  his  holding  could  be  made  conditional  on  good  strongly  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  sales  through 
husbandry,  but  as  this  might  bo  resented  and  enforce-  either  of  these  bodies,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
inent  would  be  difficult,  it  might  be  better  to  summon  united:  action  on  the  part  of  tenants  for  the  protection 
and  fine  him;  there  was  absolute  necessity  for  con-  of  game;  a trusteeship  should  be  formed  by  the 
tanned  supervision  by  the  authority  that  had  effected  purchasing  body,  the  tenants  signing  deeds  Like  those 
the  sale,  and  drainage  should  be  inspected  at  least  referred  to  above,  combining  to  appoint  trustees , on 
once  a year  59142,  59154-62.— A man  could  compel  his  the  Dillon  Estate,  bought  by  the  Board,  a combination 
neighbour  to  keep  up  his  fence  as  this  was  necessary  had  been  formed,  and  three  members  of ^the  Committee 
to  prevent  cattle  straying,  but  the  question  of  the  of  the  Association  had  gladly  rented  the  shooting  tor 
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£50,  but  the  value  of  this  had  been  practically  de- 
stroyed by  the  refusal  of  three  men  in  the  centre  of 
the  property  to  ioin  the  otl  ers,  59249,  59261-6,  59286, 
59302. — The  transference  of  game  rights  was  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  transference  of  laud,  but 
the  old  proprietor  could  only  keep  them  effectively  if 
he  had  the  people's  good-will,  59298-300. — Since  its 
formation  in  1891,  the  Association  had  done  the  work 
of  Government  in  prosecuting  poachers  and  people 
shooting  without  licenses,  and  its  efforts  had  pre- 
vented the  extermination  of  game  in  many  districts, 
59249. 

Revenue  Derived  from  Game  and  Gun  Licences  in 
Ireland  should  be  used  for  the  Benefit  of  that 
Country. 

People  who  had  shot  game,  though  only  possessng  a 
10s.  gun  licence,  were  now  taking  out  game  certificates 
to  avoid  prosecution,  and  the  increase  of  revenue  de- 
rived by  Government  from  licences  and  game  certifi- 
cates since  the  formation  of  the  Association  in  1891 
amounted  to  £300,000 ; in  the  last  year  the  increase 
Imd  been  about  £4,000  over  the  figures  of  1891 ; this 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Association’s  inspectors, 
the  repeal  of  the  Arms  Act  having  taken  place  since 
March  31st,  could  not  have  made  any  difference, 
59249-60. — The  enormous  amount  paid  for  game  and 
gun  licences,  £23,000  last  year,  went  into  the  English 
exchequer,  Ireland,  apparently,  receiving  no  return  in 
game  preservation  ; money  derived  in  this  way  from 
a particular  county  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
that  county,  and  this  would  tend  to  encourage  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  game  and  fishing, 
and  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  people  should  not  be 
allowed  to  break  the  law  regarding  licences,  59249-52, 
59272-5,  59281-5. 

Apathy  of  Government  in  the  Matter  of  Game 
Protection  in  Ireland. 

It  was  notorious  that  the  Excise  officers  neglected  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  game  laws,  not  liking  the  trouble 
of  going  on  to  the  mountains  ; in  England  and  Scot- 
land the  police  were  encouraged  by  superior  officers 
to  report  men  shooting  without  licences,  but  in  Ireland 
they  received  no  such  encouragement,  and  left  the 
matter  alone;  it  was  a pity  they  were  not  even 
allowed  to  enforce  the  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act, 
but  this  would  not  matter  if  Government  did  its  duty 
and  increased  the  number  of  Excise  officers,  instruct- 
ing the  existing  staff  to  bestir  themselves,  59249, 
59267-8. — Three  classes  of  tenants  were  affected  by  the 
game  question  : (1)  the  many  large  purchasing  tenants 
of  Leinster,  (2)  smaller  people  in  tire  midlands,  (3) 
men  in  the  West  who  were  paid  well  for  preserving 
game  on  their  own  land;  the  first  and  third  classes 
disliked  poachers,  the  second  was  apathetic  and  needed 
rousing, — all  three  were  neglected  by  Government ; 
Many  people  complained  of  poachers,  who  did  serious 
damage  to  fences,  coverts,  etc.,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  game,  59249,  59275. 

Smallness  of  the  New  Holdings. 

The  new  holdings  were  too  small  for  people  to  farm 
out  tha  shooting,  whereas  before,  no  landholders  had 
been  unable  to  do  this,  59303-5. 

Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  Edward  White. 

A. — Leaflets  as  to  Preservation  of  Game  in  Ire- 

land, 

B. -The  £ s.  d.  of  S porting  Bights,  . ■ ■ 

€. — Draft  Deed  of  Conveyance  of  Sporting 

Bights, 

D.  — Memorandum  for  Tenants  xcho  have  ac- 

quired Sporting  Bights,  .... 

E.  — Extract  from  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Be.port 

of  the  Association 

CASSIDY,  Mr.  MICHAEL. 

See  pp.  264-7. 

Cattle  Raising — Improved  Methods  Needed. 

Ireland  would  be  much  richer  if  the  big  ranches 
were  divided  into  small  holdings  of,  say,  from  20  to 
50  acres  of  good  to  fair  land  ; a good  proportion 
would  have  to  be  kept  in  tillage  for  the  growing  of 
green  roots,  etc.,  for  fattening  oattle ; the  stock 
suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  good  winter  feeding,  and 
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Ireland’s  loss  in  this  respect  was  the  gain  of  farmers 
in  England  and  Scotland ; it  was  quite  common  for 
small  holders  in  these  countries  to  make  a 20  to  24 
months  old  heifer  worth  £20 ; Mr.  James  Shiel 
(Longniddrie,  Haddington),  had  for  years  made  20 
months  okl  cattle  fetch  £27  each  ; this  was  done  by 
force  feeding  with  roots,  oil  cake,  and  grain  for  the 
last  six  months ; in  Mayo  and  Sligo  cattle  were 
kept  till  they  were  four  or  five  years  old  and  sold  as 
low  as  from  £6  to  £8,  though  fattened  on  large  ranches 
in  Meath,  Westmeath,  County  Dublin,  and  some  of 
the  best  pastures  of  Roscommon,  and  on  farms  all  over 
Ireland ; instead  of  starving  their  cattle  and  selling 
them  at  such  low  prices  the  owners  could  be  taught 
that  by  growing  winter  feeding,  putting  cattle  shc-ds'on 
their  holdings  and  improvng  the  breeds,  to  make  cattle 
at  2 years  old  worth  at  least  £18 ; they  should  be 
fed  to  beef,  of  which  a regular  supply  could  be  kept 
up  all  the  year  round  by  growing  a few  acres  of  Italian 
grnss ; by  manuring  it  3 or  4 cuttings  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  grass  every  year,  and~the  cattle  could 
be  stall-fed  all  the  time ; in  the  hill  parts  of  Scotland, 
the  best  grades  of  cattle,  chiefly  polled  Angus  breeds, 
were  raised  on  the  worst  lands,  £20  being  a common 
price  for  2 year  olds  of  the  best  class  ; forty  calves 
had  been  sold  at  Brechin  Fair  as  year-olds,  half  of 
which  had  been  fed  in  Ireland,  on  hay,  half  in  Scot- 
land on  cut  chaff,  treacle,  straw,  turnips,  and  about 
2 lbs.  of  cotton  cake ; the  expense  of  feeding  the 
former  had  probably  nearly  equalled  that  of  keeping 
the  latter,  viz.,  2s.  3d.  per  week,  and  strange  to  say, 
as  a matter  of  lave  weight  for  money,  the  Scotch 
wintered  had  cost  less  per  cwt,  than  the  others,  59308, 
59354. — A bullock  weighing  10  cwt.  in  November  would 
by  May  lose  2 cwt.  of  flesh — the  most  valuable  part  of 
him,-  if  put  out  all  winter  and  fed  on  hay  as  was 
done  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ; it  would  take  4 months 
to  repair  a waste  never  allowed  by  small  Scotch 
farmers  on  the  worst  lands ; they  kept  increasing  the 
weight  of  their  cattle  which  they  had  reared  from 
calves,  so  that  they  matured  much  more  quickly  than 
in  Ireland ; out.  'grass  was  the  food;  in  summer ; the 
big  farmer  in  Scotland  did  -not  breed  cattle,  and  bought 
from  Ireland  chiefly  for  fattening  purposes,  59308-9, 
59313-4,  59337-8,  59345-7.— Stock  could  be  reared  best 
on  small  holdings,  but  the  cattle  should  be  fattened, 
and  the  farm  fed  with  the  manure  thus  made,  and 
only  the  producer  of  the  stock  benefited. — Irish  beef 
could  then  oust  that  of  America  from  the  best  markets, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  beef  oi  early  maturity,  59309. 
There  was  no  danger  of  the  price  of  stock  declining 
by  the  elimination  of  the  grazier,  for  the  small  farmer 
would  be  taught  to  turn  his  cattle  cut  at  two  and  two- 
and-a-half  years  old ; people  would  soon  adopt  the 
stall-feeding  system  when  they  saw  its  advantages, 
but  they  must  first  be  given  the  land,  59314-16,  59367. 
—Witness  did  only  a 'little  in-feeding  himself  on  his 
50  or  60  acre  farm”  having  6 or  7 acres  of  green  crops, 
and  he  did  not  breed  many  cattle,  but  bought  them  as 
stores,  and  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, 59348-53. 


Land  Suitable  for  Tillage. 

A good  deal  of  tillage  would  be  needed  to  grow  the 
reen  food  for  winter  feeding,  but  though  hardly  any- 
ling  was  tilled  in  Roscommon  except  bogs  and  bad 
Lnd,  most  of  the  land  there  and  in  Connaught  g^uer- 
|1  y was  fit  for  cultivation  ; only  suitable  land  should 
i ‘tilled;  when  the.  ranches  were  divided  each  man 
lould  be  given  both  tillage  and  pasture  land,  mid  as 
le  two  were  intermixed,  this  should  not  be  difficult, 
1317-31  59357,  59361,  59374-5.— There  was  enough 
11  age  land  in  Donegal  to  enable  people  to  i n- feed 
ittle  and  keep  them  until  ready  for  killing,  50332-7, 
1374-5. — There  were  not  enough  cattle  raised  in  tne 
est  of  Ireland  : hundreds  came  every  season  from  the 
orthem.  counties  to  be  sold  in  Mayo,  Galway,  and 
loscommon,  59336. 

Buildings  Needed— Cost,  etc. 

Some  of  the  Scotch  holdings  were  1Q0  acres,  part 
ountain,  part  tillage  and  pasturage,  and  the  bmld- 
igs  might  be  worth  £300  or  £400,  so  that  consider 
fie  loans  would  be  needed  to  establish  the  system  m 
reland;  shelter,  sheds,  roots,  and  artificial  feeding 
ere  necessary  ; a Roscommon  man  on  a 50  acre  farm 
iould  start  with  £500  or  £600,  though  men  had  suc- 
ieded  with  less,  59309,  59338-45,  59356. 
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CASSIDY,  Mr.  MICHAEL-  continual 

Agricultural  Training  Needed. 

Witness  did  not  believe  that  if  grass-lands  were 
broken  up  in  Connaught,  people  would  only  breed 
cattle,  though  this  would  be  necessary  to  some  extent; 
they  should  till  part  of  their  farms,—  in  some  .oases 
one-third,  but  how  much,  depended  on  the  quality  of 
the  land ; they  would  need  some  training  in  Con- 
naught, where  land  had  so  long  been  out  of  cultiva- 
tion ; Government  might  subsidise  a model  farm  in 
every  county,  and  as  people  would  soon  learn  what  was 
to  their  advantage,  the  policy  of  cutting  up  grass  lands 
should  be  canned  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  59312, 
59365-7. — It  was  very  important  to  have  rotation-grass 
as  in  Scotland,  and  the  fact  that  small  holders  in  Ire- 
land did  not  sow  it,  shewed  a want  of  elementary 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  59358-62. — Danish  butter 
commanded  a better  price  in  England  and  Scotland 
than  did  Irish,  because,  according  to  provision 
merchants,  people  grew  accustomed  to  it  as  Denmark 
could  supply  it  all  the  year  round,  being  a tillage 
country  where  roots  were  grown  for  winter  feeding ; 
dairying  succeeded  best  on  small  holdings,  but  rota- 
tion grass  and  green  crops  were  necessary  if  butter 
were  to  be  obtained  in  winter  in  Ireland,  59309,  59368- 
70. — The  small  farmer  was  obliged  to  sell  yearlings 
which  were  not  as  forward  as  they  should  be,  so  he 
should  first  be  taught  the  importance  of  improving 
these  iand  of  sowing  rotation  grass ; it  was  most  de- 
sirable that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
promote  this  education  ; every  district  might  form  a 
committee  of  its  own  for  this  purpose,  59358-64,  59368- 
72. 

Increased  Employment  Given  by  Division  of 
Grass-lands. 

Division  of  the  grazing  ranches  into  small  agricul- 
tural farms  would  employ  twice  as  many  people  as 
were  employed  at  present,  and  this  would  benefit  shop- 
keepers and  everyone  else,  while  people  who  generally 
had  to  work  at  the  poorest  trades  in,  the  large  towns 
of  Great  Britain,  would  be  kept  at  heme  by  a healthy 
occupation,  59309,  59354-5. 


BEIRNE,  Mr.  DANIEL. 

See  p.  267. 

Valuation  of  Holdings  in  Croghan  Division. 

The  Groglian  Division  was  fairly  typical  of  the  dis- 
trict between  Eastersnow  and  Elphin,  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  and  Frenchpark,  and  coincided  pretty  well 
with  Mi-.  Lloyd’s  Croghan  Estate ; there  were  41 
holdings  under  £5  valuation  ; 43  between  £5  and  £10  ; 
25  between  £10  and  £10  ; 22  between  £15  and  £25  ; 
11  between  £25  and  £50 ; 3 between  £50  and  £100  ; 
6 over  £100,  59377. 

Division  of  Grass-lands,  Encouragf.ment  of 
Tillage,  and  Development  of  Industries 
Advocated. 

On  the  boundary  of  the  division  were  615  acres  of 
noil-residential  grass-lands  which  should  be  divided 
amongst  the  Lloyd  Estate  tenants. — Allotees  should 
be  obliged  to  till  a good  proportion  of  their  land. — No 
serious  effort  had  been  made  as  yet  to  educate  the 
people  in  the  best  methods  of  fanning,  and  a great 
responsibility  rested  with  the  Department. — Sub- 
stantial premiums  should  be  given  to  encourage  more 
and  better  tillage,  but  though  agricultural  activity 
might  thus  receive  an  impetus,  Ireland  would  continue 
to  be  behind  other  countries  unless  her  industries,  like 
theirs,  were  fostered  and  encouraged  by  Government. 
The  Department  had  been  a great  disappointment  in 
this  respect,  having  refused  to  help  to  start  a co- 
operative bacon-curing  factory  in  Boyle ; such  treat- 
ment would  make  the  establishment  of  pioneer  in- 
dustries impossible,  59377. 

Drainage  Needed. 

Public  money  would  be  well  spent  on  a scheme  of 
main  drainage  around  Croghan,  59377. 

Railway  Needed. 

A connecting  railway  between  Boyle  and  Roscommon 
town  was  much  needed,  as  Croghan  district  was 


BEIRNE,  Mr.  DANIEL— confi/iMerf. 

practically  disfranchised  for  the  County  Council  and 
Technical  Committee  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  going  to  Roscommon,  59377. 

Agricultural  Banks  Needed. 

Agricultural  Banks  were  a need  of  the  times.— 
Government  was  responsible  for  the  Irish  problem 
and  a re-fund  of  the  large  balance  due  for  over-taxa- 
tion should  be  made  for  public  works,  devvlopments 
and  industrial  enterprises,  59377. 


FEELY,  Mr.  JOSEPH. 

See  p.  267. 

Refusal  of  Liscor  Landlords  to  Sell  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Board. 

Liscor  was  a congested  division : the  holdings  were 
miserably  small  and  a great  deal  of  improvement  was 
needed  on  the  estate. — The  tenants  had  decided  to  buy 
either  through  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the 
Board,  having  heard  from  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
that  they  could  thus  be  relieved  on  out-side  farms  and 
the  division  could  be  scheduled  as  congested. — Mr. 
Bowen  and  Mr.  White  would  not, however,  sell  to  either 
of  these  bodies,  and  they  claimed  27  years'  purchase 
on  second  term  rents,  59378-81. 


DRURY,  Mr.  JOHN. 

See  pp.  267-8. 

Equalisation  of  Rates  on  House  Property  and 
Untenanted  Land  Advocated. 

The  rating  question  did  not  receive  due  attention, 
and  congested  districts  would  be  helped  appreciably 
if  legislation  could  be  introduced  changing  the  prin- 
ciple which  oame  in  with  the  Act  of  1898 ; in  the 
townland  of  Tevenagh,  256  statute  acres,  the  valuation 
of  house  property  or  “ other  hereditaments  ” was 
£27  10s.,  that  of  land  £76  15s.,  making  a total  of 
£104  5s.,  while  on  Keelogues  farm,  140  acres,  the  land 
valuation  was  £104,  that  of  the  other  hereditaments 
10s.  ; in  one  oase  the  19  tenants  paid  £13  7s.  l^cl.  in 
rates,  while  the  non-residential  occupier  paid 
£11  6s.  8c?.  on  a like  valuation  ; this  difference  of 
£2  0s.  5 id.  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  on  houses 
was  3s.  8c?.,  and  on  land  2s.  2d.  ; the  poor  man  had 
built  his  house  and  offices  with  labour  and  capital  and 
if  he  improved  them,  was  taxed  on  increased  valua- 
tion duo  to  his  labour ; lie  was  naturally  reluctant 
to  bring  a tax  on  himself. — The  11  months’  occupier 
should  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  grant  in 
a ease  of  this  kind,  59382-4 ; the  nates  paid  by  non- 
residential  occupiers  should  equal  those  paid  by  poor 
tenants  on  house  property,  t.e.,  at  the  current  i-ate  in 
Roscommon,  3s.  Qd.  in  the  £ ; there  was  now  a 
premium  on  the  existence  of  large  farms,  and  if  the 
rates  on  these  were  higher,  the  owners  might  be  more 
willing  to  sell  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the 
Board,  59384. 

Selection  of  Migrants  ; Sale  of  Holdings  b,y 
Tenant-Purchasers. 

When  the  Commissioners  or  Board  were  choosing 
tenants  to  put  on  untenanted  land,  they  should  be 
careful  to  see  that  these  were  bond  fide  farmers,  or  at 
least  men  living  mainly  by  agriculture,  as  people 
might  get  possession  of  land  simply  that  they  might 
sell  out  at  a profit. — The  Estates  Commissioners’ 
inspector  had  given  a holding,  or  land  close  to  the 
township,  to  a man  who  was  not  a farmer  and  who 
had  sold  his  interest  two  years  later  to  another  tenant ; 
tlie  tenant  farmer  should  be  oonsidered  before  men 
who  lived  by  trade  or  some  other  means,  59384-8, 
59390. — The  selling  authority  kept  some  control  as 
long  as  the  annuity  was  due,  and  said  who  was  to  be 
the  successor,  but  they  did  not  object  to  a tenant  dis- 
posing his  interest ; where  he  had  spent  money  on 
improvements  he  should  be  compensated  if  he  wished 
to  relinquish  his  right  as  tenant,  but  he  should  be 
prevented  by  law  from  selling  his  interest  before  a 
certain  term  of  years,  on  property  which  had  not  cost 
him  a penny,  59389-93. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING- 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18th,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’OLOCK,  A.M. , 

At  the  School)  io«se,  Leenane. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  g.c.v.0.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Colomb,  K.C.M.G.;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell;  John  Annan  Bryce,  Esq.,  m.p. ; Conor 
O’Kelly,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Walter  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  dl.  ; 

and  Walter  Call  an,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Henry  A.  Burke  examined. 


Sept.  18,  1907. 


52013.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Burke? 
— At  Drumkeen,  Ballinamallard,  County  Fermanagh. 

52014.  It  is  very  far  from  here,  is  it  not? — Yes ; 
hut  I lived  in  the  County  Galway  at  one  time. 

52015.  But  you  now  live  in  Fermanagh  ? — I live  at 
present  in  the  County  Fermanagh. 

52016.  What  is  your  connection  with  this  district  ? 
—Well,  I have  no  connection  at  present,  except  that 
I carried  on  this  kelp  business  as  agent  from  the  time 
I was  eighteen. 

52017.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  the  County  Galway? 
— In  Galway,  about  twenty  miles  from  here. 

52018.  Chairman. — You  carried  it  on  from  the  time 
you  were  eighteen  years  old  1 — In  broken  periods. 

52019.  How  long  is  it  since  you  broke  your  connec- 
tion with  this  district? — Twenty-five  years. 

52020.  Then  your  evidence  is  practically  a matter 
of  history? — Oh,  it  is  practical  experience. 

5202L  Buit  lit  is  25  years  ago? — I have  been  down 
visiting  the  neighbourhood,  but  I have  not  been  doing 
anything.  I desire  to  offer  some  evidence  on  the  kelp 
industry,  which  was  formerly  a staple  industry  on 
many  parts  of  the  Irish  coast.  Its  decline  has  been  a 
very  serious  matter.  At  one  time  I believe  that  good 
kelp  fetched  £10  or  £12  a ton,  and  evei^  when  other 
ways  of  obtaining  iodine  were  discovered  it  was  worth 
about  £7  per  ton. 

52023.  May  I ask  you  are  you  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  kelp  industry  now? — No. 

52024.  And  how  long  is  it  since  yon  severed  your 
connection  with  the  kelp  industry  ? — Well,  it  is  about 
twenty-five  years  since  I did  anything  in  the  way  of 
agency. 

52025.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
kelp  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes  ; my  father  was  agent 
for  kelp  np  to  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  he  re- 
tired owing  to  old  age. 

52026.  Well? — It  is  an  industry  which  could  be  so 
worked  as  to  provide  means  of  employment  for  the 
various  members  of  one  family.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
importance  to  see  whether  it  could  not  'be  re-started, 
even  under  existing  conditions,  so  as  to  produce  a 
pnee  which  would  pay  for  the  labour  expended  on  its 
manufacture.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  industry  is 
not  dead.  Notwithstanding  the  competition  of  other 
articles,  kelp  is  still  made  and  sold  at  various  places 
, the  coast.  It,  therefore,  seems  well  worth 
trying  whether,  by  a.  little  assistance  from  the 
l^TeEnmeDt’  educating  the  workers  into  adopting 
setter  methods,  and,  above  all,  by  inducing  them  to 
fJt1  ^r?m  processes  which  injure  the  market  value 
of  the  article  (such  as  allowing  it  to  get  mixed  with 


sand  or  gravel),  the  industry  might  not  again  become  A gnrt<Y 
a widely-extended  and  paying  one.  The  trade  exists 
in  two  forms — (1)  the  sale  of  manufactured  kelp,  and 
(2)  the  sale  of  the  best  description  of  the  weed 
(known  as  “ coughlagh  ”)  in  a dried  condition.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  this  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  weed,  for  it  grows  by  itself  in  distinct 
patches.  It  is  desirable,  however,  and  even  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  dried  rapidly,  and  good  help 
might  be  given  to  the  people  hy  providing  large  drying 
sheds  of  a simple  and  inexpensive  type. 

52027.  Sir  John  Colomb. — With  regard  _ to  that 
weed,  the  coughlagh,  it  is  a long  ropy  weed,  is  not  it  ? 

— It  is  a long  fiat  weed. 

52028.  Has  it  a kind  of  long  stem  ?— It  has  a long 
thin  sea^rod ; about  as  thick  as  my  small  finger. 

52029.  Is  it  what  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  as  sea-Tod? — No ; it  is  called  “coughlagh.' 

Bed  weed  grows  on  the  sea^rod. 

52030.  I never  heard  that  expression  before  ?— I only 
know  it  by  the  local  name.  I believe  that  this  kelp - 
making  industry,  coupled  with  fishing,  was  the  original 
means  of  living  of  the  large  population  in  many 
congested  districts  along  the  coast.  I once  managed 
a kelp  agency  myself  for  four  years,  having  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  for  several  years  prior  to  that 
date,  so  that  I have  had  every  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  process  of  production.  Sly  district  extended 
along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Killery  Bay  to 
High  Island  and  the  islands  of  Boffin,  Shark,  and 
Innisturk.  £6  10s.  or  £7  per  ton  is  the  highest  price 
I remember ; it  dropped  to  about  £4  or  £4  10s.  when 
iodine  was  discovered  in  mines  somewhere  in  South 
Amerioa,  I think.  In  addition  to  the  dropping  in 
the  price  the  season  for  making  kelp  was  shortened 
to  a couple  of  months  in  the  yeai,  freon  about  the 
end  of  April  to  the  end  of  June. 

52031.  Now,  what  shortened  it,  and  why  was  it 
shortened? — Because  the  weed  is  not  as  good.  The 
first  fall  of  the  weed  is  the  best  for  making  kelp. 

52032.  But  your  statement  is  _ comparative.  _ You 
say,  “in  addition  to  the  dropping  in  the  price,  the 
season  for  making  kelp  was  shortened.”  What  do 
you  mean  by  that,  because  that  is  a relative  statement 
— wheu  was  it  shortened  and  how  and  why? — Well, 
they  could  not  take  as  much  kelp  after  the  Chilian 
iodine- was  found.  I suppose  they  could  not  take  as 
much,  and  they  wanted  it  up  to  a certain  standard, 
and  they  could  not  get  it  at  that  standard  after  the 
first  fall — eay  the  1st  of  June. 

52033.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— The  May  weed 
is  the  best  article  ? — The  May  weed  is  the 
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o . Q/n  best  article,  and  after  • that,  unless  they  get  that 
-weed,  they  cannot  get  the  standard.  I remember 
Mr  Henry  when  it  was  purchased  up  till  October,  or  as  long  as 
A.  'Burke."  the  weed  could  be  dried  sufficiently  for  burning.  For 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  business  has 
been  dwindling ; the  short  period,  in  addition  to  low 
prices,  did  not  allow  of  the  people  making  enough 
kelp  to  make  it  pay.  For  over  forty  years  the  kelp 
made  all  over  Ireland  has  been,  I may  say,  purchased 
by  one  firm  in  Sootland.  I remember  when  other 
firms  started,  but  they  did  not  last  long,  being  put 
out  of  the  market  by  the  old-standing  firm.  Like 
other  products,  there  is  a good  .and  bad  kelp.  'When 
competition  set  in  kelp-makers  increased  the  adultera- 
tion, and  what  the  old  firm  would  not  purchase,  ex- 
cept at  a very  low  price  (some  at  no  price),  was  sold 
to  the  new  companies.  Many  a boat-load  has  gone 
to  them  from  the  store  I managed  which  I found  after 
testing  was  not  worth  more  than  a certain  price,  or 
perhaps  worth  nothing  to  my  firm  (I  worked  for  the 
old  firm).  Kelp  in  these  days,  and  ever  since  other 
sources  of  procuring  iodine  were  discovered,  must 
contain  a very  large  proportion  of  iodine  to  be  profit- 
able. There  are  by -products  from  kelp — I think  black 
bottles,  .and  soap  and  some  kinds  of  soda,  but  my 
knowledge  on  this  point  ends  with  putting  kelp  on 
board  .a  coaster  for  Glasgow.  The  entire  coast  from 
which  the  company  got  its  supply  was  superintended 
by  a Mr.  John  Stephens  in  my  time ; he  visited  all 
the  .agencies  frequently  during  the  season,  tested  and 
took  samples  of  the  kelp,  compared  prices  to  see  .that 
too  high  a price  was  not  given  by  the  local  agents, 
and  that  the  bad  kelp  was  not  purchased.  The  kelp 
makers  in  those  days  depended  entirely,  I may  say, 
on  drift-weed  for  supply.  To  remedy  this,  I remem- 
. . her  Mr.  Stephens  tried  all  he  could,  even  to  the  extent 
1 of  advancing  money  to  purchase  boats,  or  getting  the 

landlords  to  .assist  .an  supplying  boats  in  order  to 
start  the  people  to  cut  the  weed,  instead  of  depending 
on  the  mere  drift.  This  ended  in  failure ; the  people 
could  not  be  got  to  change  from  the  old  way,  or  add 
±0  their  profits  by  cutting.  I believe  one  ton  of  kelp 
made  from  cut  weed  is  worth  two  made  from  drift, 
especially  after  1st  June.  Certain  other  weeds  pro- 
duce no  iodine,  but  these  unprofitable  weeds  make 
much  harder  kelp  than  the  iodine-producing  weed. 
Agents  had  to  constantly  visit  the  different  shores  to 
see  that  the  people  did  not  save  the  bad  weed,  and 
when  found  either  have  it  destroyed  or  find  out  the 
people  who  were  saving  it.  This  was  done  more  in 
the  people's  interest  than  anything  else,  as  an  ex- 
perienced agent  could  tell  by  testing  if  bad  weed  had 
been  used.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  I could  tell  before 
testing,  and  it  was  only  where  bad  weed  was  used 
that  I tested,  so  as  to  convince  the  seller  that  I knew 
what  had  been  done.  Another  trouble  was  sand  and 
stones.  Kelp  was  burned  on  .a  sandy  beach,  so  that 
sand  and  small  gravel  stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the  kelp 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  or  more  inches,  and  some 
round  stones  would  get  in  somehow  into  the  centre 
of  the  blocks;  in  such  cases  the  .agent  had  to  make 
deductions  in  weight  for  sand,  etc.,  or  impose  a fine 
where  kelp  was  burned  on  certain  shores  ordered  to 
be  excluded.  Kelp  absorbs  moisture  even  in  the 
store,  and  it  was  often  left  out  after  burning  too 
long,  and  not  properly  covered  before  bringing'  to  the 
stores.  This  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
weight,  .as  it  injured,  the  quality.  If  the  kelp  in- 
dustry was  properly  worked  I believe  the  profits 
would  far  exceed  those  expected  from  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. A chemical  factory  or  business  could  be 
started  an  some  central  place  on  the  coast,  say  West- 
port  or  Sligo,  and  then  develop  the  cutting  of  weed. 
In  my  time  if  the  weed  was  cut  it  had  to  be  cut  out 
of  an  open  three-ton  boat  with  a large  hook  like  a 
reaping  hook  with  -curved  irons  to  catch  the  weed ; 
this  was  attached  to  a long  pole  which  it  took  two  or 
three  men  to  work.  One  boat-load  would  be  as  much 
as  could  be  got  at  a tide,  as  it  had  to  be  cut  at  low 
water.  There  are  some  things  I wish  .to  mention 
about  the  burning  of  the  kelp. 

52033a.  What  is  it  you  wish  to  6ay  about  the  burn- 
ing?— Well,  I think  there  might  be  some  better 
methods  employed  for  burning  weed,  much  on  the 
creamery  lines,  that  is,  that  instead  of  allowing  the 
people  to  bum  the  weed  the  weed  might  be  bought  from 
them,  dried,  and  brought  to  a central  place  of  that 
kind,  where  it  could  bo  burned  on  a large,  scale. 
There  might  be  sheds, there  that  the  dried  weed  could 
be  brought  to  and  weighed  and  burned,  according  to 


its  quality,  instead  of  the  people  burning  it  as  at 
present.  Means  of  procuring  this  weed  on  a large 
scale  with  less  labour  could  be  devised,  just  as  steam 
trawlers  have  come  in  to  supersede  the  old  ways  of 
fishing.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  know  how 
to  bum  kelp,  so  that  the  young  men  would  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  learning.  If  the  kelp  industry  was 
revived  I believe  the  population  in  these  congested 
districts  would  be  doubled.  I also  believe  that,  if 
the  Government  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
insist  on  removing  these  people,  and  that  later  on 
What  I propose  is  done,  those  removed  will  either  sell 
or  leave  the  land  given  to  them  and  go  back  to  their 
old  quarters  and  follow  the  business  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Although  weeds  grow  along  most  shores 
along  the  west  and  north  coast,  it  only  drifts  into 
certain  places  in  rough  weather.  I suppose  this  is 
owing  to  currents.  I am  only  acquainted  with  the 
west  coast,  but  there  must  be  weed  along  the  north 
coast  of  Antrim,  as  Mr.  Stephens  offered  me  an  agency 
that  he  intended  Starting  there  some  years  after  I had 
given  up  the  work.  Kelp-making  requires  a good 
deal  of  ground  for  drying  the  weed,  unless  it  could  be 
dried  in  dheds.  The  advantage  of  cutting  weeds  is  that 
you  get  it  all  along  the  coast,  and  can  procure  it  day 
after  day,  and  dry  the  weed  on  shores  where  the 
drift-weed  does  not  come  in,  thus  enlarging  the  area 
and  quantity.  As  a rule  when  drift-weed  does  come 
in  it  arrives  in  such  quantities  that  it  rots  on  die 
shore  before  it  can  be  removed,  and  a large  quantity 
is  thus  lost.  Between  now  and  next  April  a great 
dedl  could  be  done  in  preparing  for  experiments  on 
suitable  parts  of  the  coast.  First  of  all  find  out  (1) 
where  the  weed  is  growing  in  sufficient  quantify;  (2) 
the  most  convenient  shore  to  unload  at,  and  (3)  where 
the  weed  could  be  dried  free  of  sand  or  small  shingle. 
If  two  or  three  families  joined  in  a boat  of  three  or 
four  tons  with  proper  tackle,  and  divided  the  profits, 
it  would  be  the  best  plan.  My  recollection  is  that  in 
former  years  this  used  to  be  done.  A great  advan- 
tage of  kelp-making  is  that  it  gives  employment  to  so 
many  members  of  a family.  The  men  cut  tire  weed, 
and  bring  it  to  shore,  when  their  wives  and  children 
Can  assist  in  carrying  it  to  the  spreading-ground, 
after  which  the  work  ds  much  the  same  as  saving  hay, 
until  it  is  put  into  large  cocks.  The  weed  must  be 
left  in  these  cocks  for  some  time,  to  heat  or  get  into 
a dry,  soft  condition.  If  burned  fresh,  when  dry  and 
crisp,  the  return  would  not  be  so  good.  I daresay 
the  purchasers  would  be  prepared  to  give  a fair  price, 
and  purchase  all  the  kelp  that  could  be  made,  pro- 
vided the  quality  was  kept  up  to  the  proper  standard. 
Sea  rods  collected  in  the  winter  add  considerably  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  kelp.  It  is  much  easier 
to  burn  the  weed  when  you  have  sea  rods,  as  they 
prevent  the  weed  from  getting  clogged  in  the  kiln. 
Kelp,  to  be  well  burned,  must  be  kept  in  a liquid 
state  from  start  to  finish,  so  that,  when  tempered  or 
mixed  with  iron  rakes  in  the  evening,  it  will  cool 
down  into  one  hard  block  like  lead.  From  what  I 
have  hoard  of  the  Parish  Committee  system  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  I am  inclined  to  think  such 
Committees  might  be  made  the  means  of  reviving  this 
great  industiry,  of  extending  it  beyond  anything  that 
lias  hitherto  been  attained,  and  of  getting  the  workers 
to  understand  that  it  would  pay  them  to  make  the 
best  article,  or  to  save  the  " Coughlagh  ’’  weed  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  and  carefully  avoid  every 
form  of  adulteration 

52034.  As  it  is  burned  at  present  is  there  any, 
waste? — Well,  it  is  adulterated.  There  is  too  much 
temptation  for  adulteration  as  it  is.  It  is  adultera- 
tion that  is  injuring  the  kelp  more  than  anything 
else. 

52035.  By  putting  stones  into  it? — Stones  and 
sand  ; and  then  there  are  certain  weeds  that  contain 
no  iodine. 

52036.  You  would  suggest  having  a central  burn- 
ing place.  Would  that  be  mostly  to  the  advantage' 
of  the  purchaser  ?—' Well,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  purchaser  in  getting  a good  quality  of  kelp ; 
and  to  the  people  if  there  were  several  of  those 
places,  for  instance  one  an  Boffin  Island  and  several  all 
round  the  coast.  The  people  of.  those  neighbourhood# 
had  to  boat  it  a long  way,  twelve  or  thirteen  mil® 
perhaps  in  rough  weather,  and  perhaps  if  they  hadj 
depSts  at  those  places  the  vessels  could  go  round'  to 
them  and  take  up  the  kelp,  instead  of  , having  ofer 
large  central  district  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,' 
and  up  to  the  present. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


52037.  Then,  passing  from  t'he  subject  of  help  what 
do  you  wish  to  say? — Passing  from  the  object  of 
kelp  I wish  to  say  something  of  my  experience  as  a 
farmer.  I farm  nearly  200  acres,  principally 
grazing,  and  I manage  over  600  acres  for  landowners, 
buying  and  selling  all  classes  of  cattle  from  calves, 
to  stores,  springers,  and  fat  cattle,  according  to  the 
class  of  land  I have  to  manage.  I consider  that 
the  Irish  graziers  have  been  the  means  of  keeping 
a 'high  class  and  breed  of  stock  in  the  country,  not 
only  to  perpetuate  the  species,  but  to  get  the  best 
price  for  the  finished  article,  either  as  a springer, 
milker,  or  beef.  I have  been  buying  and/  selling 
cattle  for  over  thirty  years,  attending  fairs  and  com- 
peting with  the  cattle  dealers,  and  I have  always 
considered  that  it  paid  me  to  secure  a well-bred  ami- 
mal,  even  if  I gave  up  to  ten  shillings  more  for  it 
than  a dealer  would  give.  I believe  it  will  be 
disastrous  for  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  if  by  any 
change  of  system  they  are  left  depending  on  cattle 
dealers  and  English  markets  for  the  sale  of  their 
calves  and  young  stores.  Ireland  can  produce  first- 
class  grass-fed  beef.  In  England  and  Scotland  most 
of  Hie  beef  has  to  be  finished  by  hand-feed- 
ing. The  congested  districts  are  on  thel  sea 
coast,  and  in  order  to  relieve  congestion,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  Government  Departments 
and  the  Board  should  woirk  inland,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  large  grazing' farmers,  buying  thorn  out, 
dividing  their  lands  onto  small  holdings,  and  giving 
them  to  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  making 
a living  by  other  means  (such  as  fishing,  kelp-burning, 
or  migrating  to  England  or  Scotland  as  labourers), 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  farming,  and  whom 
it  will  take  generations  to  instruct  (in  the  meantime 
to  be  spoon-fed  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers),  and 
even  then  it  is  a question  to  be  - solved,  whether  the 
change  will  be  a success  or  not.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts of  Ireland  for  food  and  export  are  beef,  butter, 
pork,  fowl,  and  eggs.  The  production  of  beef  is  the 
principal  source  of  revenue  of  the  Irish  farmers, 
large  and  small,  from  the  farmer  who  can  only  keep 
one  calf  till  at  is  six  months  old  to  the  large  grazier 
who  turns  out  the  finished  article.  Farm  produce, 
like  other  commodities,  has  its  different  stages  of 
production  before  it  comes  to  the  final  stage,  and  is 
ready  for  consumption.  I now  propose  to  take  beef 
through  its  different  courses,  and  will  begin  at  the 
bottom,  or  first  course.  Any  person  who  has  ex- 
perience of  Irish  fairs  knows  that,  if  he  wants  to 
purchase,  say  thirty  or  forty  calves,  he  muss  buy 
them  in  ones  or  twos.  Very  rarely  will  he  find  a 
farmer  who  has  from  three  to  six  calves  in  one  lot  to 
dispose  of.  The  man  with  two  or  three  calves  is  the 
class  the  Congested  Districte  Board  wish  to  increase. 
A calf  is  not  beef.  Why  does  the  farmer  sell  it? 
Because  ho  has  only  got  from  five  ro  fifteen  acres  of 
land,  and  cannot  keep  it  longer.  The  farmer  with 
from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  keeps  three  or  four  cows 
on  the  portion  of  his  land  outside  what  is  required 
for  tillage,  a couple  of  heifers  to  take  the  place  of 
cows,  or  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  milkers.  He  must 
got  rid  of  the  calves  when  they  are  nine  months 
or  a year  oJd ; having  no  room  for  them  lie 
passes  them  on  to  the  next  stage.  Matters  might  be 
made  easier  if  farmers  could  order  heifer  calves  as  re- 
quired, but  the  course  of  nature  provides  for  them 
bull  calves  (later  turned  into  bullocks)  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  three  to  one. 

^^16ri  y°u  s_uea-k  of  a farmer  with  from  20 
to  30  acres  you  have  not  the  same  sort  of  man  in  your 
mind  as  you  alluded  to  just  previously? — No,  my 
you  see  there  are  farms  of  all  sizes. 

-And  it  is  quite  possible,  I suppose,  for  a 
"“to  have  20  or  30  acres,  and  yet  to  have  land 
winch  will  only  hold  two  or  three  cattle?— Yes,  be- 
cause the  land  may  vary  in  value  from  a shilling  to  a 
pound-  an  -acre. 

53030.  Twenty  or  thirty  .acres  of  mountainy  land 
would  not  be  of  very  much  use  to  him  ?— It  would  not 
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52040.  Sir  John  -Colomb.— By  " the  next  stage  ” I 
presume  you  mean  the  maturing  stage? — Yes.  Small 
larmers  cannot  -afford  to  keep  even  one  bnllcck  calf 
XT*  Y has  racked  nine  months  or  a year  old  fqr 
sevCTal  reasons ; in  the  first  place  they  have  not 
VI  S6cond  place  the  land,  even  if  they 
TWa  13  n°t'  °apable  of  turning  it  into  beef. 

• . are  ■"'‘any  farmers  in  mountain  districts  hold- 

■2  ac86  tracts  of  land-  suitable  for  keeping  milch 


cows ; also  farmers  in  low-lands  who  cannot  keep  the 
calves  after  they  get  to  the  weaning  stage,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  too  well-bred,  the  cows  having 
been  served  by  -a  well-bred  shorthorn.  It  pays  these 
farmers  to  rear  calves  by  good  bulls  to  a certain  age, 
put  when  it  comes  to  dispensing  with  the  hand-feel- 
ing they  must  be  handed  over  to  the  man  who  has 
land  suitable,  and  a sufficient  area  to  keep  a 
number  of  them.  If  these  farmers  sent  their  cows  to 
an  ill-bred  bull  they  would  not  get  a remunerative 
price  for  their  calves.  Who  keeps  these  well-bred 
shorthorn  bulls?-  The  larger  grazier.  Farmers  ar- 
range the  class  of  their  cows  by  sending  a certain 
number  to  bulls  whose  progeny  is  likely  to  suit  the 
class  of  land  (this  remark  refers  to  mountain  and 
poorer  districts)  that  is  to  produce  the  heifers  they 
wish  to  keep — to  take  the  place  of  milkers  when  the 
latter  get  too  old  to  be  profitable.  Leaving  out  the 
mountains  and  moors  suitable  as  grouse  preserves,  one 
mightsay  that  nine-tenths  of  Ireland  is  as  suitable  for 
tillage  as  for  grazing,  but  in  stating  this  1 do  not 
class  pall  the  grazing  as  fattening  land.  I have  got 
to  the  stage  when  die  calf  is  nine  to  twelve  months 
old,  but  has  twelve  or  eighteen  months  longer  to  live 
before  it  is  ready  to  turn  into  beef  ; who  is  to  keep  it 
in  the  interval?  From  this  age  of  nine  or  twelve 
months,  when  die  calves  are  sold  by  small  fanners 
(who  cannot  keep  them  longer)  until  they  reach  die 
age  when  they  are  ready  to  fatten  by  large  graziers 
(say  2j  year  olds)  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  them  to 
a greater  extent  than  is  required  to  develop  their 
growdi,  and  keep  them  in  a healthy  condition.  A 
larger  class  of  grazing  farmers  take  these  calves  over, 
buying  according  to  the  class  of  land  they  are  to  be 
fed  on,  and  keeping  them  as  long  as  the  land  is  fit 
to  feed  them.  I might  say  in  many  cases  there  are 
two  or  three  changes  between  the  nine  or  ten  months 
and  the  year  old  stage,  as  some  lands  are  only 
suitable  for  summer  grazing,  all  the  stock  being  re- 
moved during  the  winter  mondis  with  die  exception 
of  a few.  It  would  not  pay  to  keep  these  cattle 
on  fattening  land  from  start  to  finish,  and  even  if 
it  would,  there  is  not  sufficient  fattening  land  in 
Ireland  to  do  it.  The  large  grazier  who  finishes  dies© 
cattle  looks  to  small  profits  and  quick  returns  during 
the  six  or  seven  grazing  months  of  the  year,  buying 
his  stores  in  April  and  May,  and  selling  at  intervals 
up  to  November,  or  middle  of  December  if  it  is  an 
open  winter.  Some  graziers  keep  the  different  cl  asses 
of  land  required,  so  that  they  can  pass  them  on 
through  the  different  stages  by  changing  them  to  dif- 
ferent farms.  In  diis  way  many  lay  in  dieir  supply 
as  calves  from  the  small  farmers.  I have  already 
stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  -as  suitable  _for 
tillage  as  for  grazing.  According  as  you  increase  the- 
tillage  and  small  farms  you  increase  the  production 
of  young  cattle  (calves  from  nine  to  twelve  months 
old),  but  you  reduce  the  area  required  for  keeping 
the  young  stock  till  they  have  reached  the  age  suit- 
able for  beef,  and  you  also  reduce  the  area  that  is 
required  to  turn  them  into  the  finished  article.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  that  has  been  adjusting 
itself  for  generations  in  a natural  way  .according  > to 
requirements  must  be  considered.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce a good  calf  the  small  farmer  must  get  the  ser- 
vice of  well-bred  bulls,  (they  need  not  be  pnre-bred), 
costing  .at  age  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  months  from  £10 
to  £20  and  £35,  or  more,  according  to  breeding  and 
quality.  A small  f-annier  cannot  afford  to  buy  a good 
bull,  and  if  he  could,  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases 
the  bull  could  not  be  fed  ; he  must  get  good  pasture 
in  the  season,  and  hand-feeding  in  the  winter,  in  fact 
a certain  amount  of  hand-feeding  all  the  year  round. 
These  bulls  are  purchased  by  the  large  farmers  or 
graziers,  and  for  their  service  small  fees  are  charged, 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  and  in  a few  cases  more,  where 
the  animal  is  above  the  ordinary  run  of  bulls.  The 
farmers  who  keep  these  bulls  .are  the  men  on  whom 
the  small  farmer  depends  to  buy  his  one  or  more 
oalves  when  he  must  pass  them  on  ; they  are  also  the 
men  some  of  the  official  and  other  witnesses  want  to 
do  away  with. 

52041.  Chairman. — Is  all  this  evidence  about  bulls 
tending  to  show  that  if  the  large  farms  were  broken 
up  tire  class  of  such  bulls  would  deteriorate? — It  is, 
my  lord. 

52042.  But  you  are  forgetting  altogether  that  the 
new  Department  might  put  bulls  there.  Surelv  the 
big  farmer  is  not  the  only  person  who  can  have  them  ? 
—We  have  the  Department  in  my  district,  and  it  is 
the  well-to-do  farmers  that  take  these  bulls. 
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52043.  That  is  a matter  of  arrangement? — It  does 
not  pay. 

52044.  But  that  is  a matter  of  arrangement  ? — Al- 
though they  get  a grant  of  £12  or  £15  a year  it  does 
not  pay  to  gi-ye  £30  for  a bull  and  keep  him  for  a 
couple  of  seasons,  and  sell  him  for  £16  as  beef. 

52045.  That  is  purely  a matter  of  arrangement. 
'Tltere  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  Department  should 
not  buy  a bull  and  give  it  on  condition  that  it  shall 
serve  at  a certain  fee.  It  is  purely  a matter  of  .ar- 
rangement ? — Yes ; but  I keep  bulls  that  am  not  pure- 
bred, and  the  tenant  farmers  prefer  coming  to  me  for 
those  bulls;  for  the  service  I charge  2s.,  and  they  pre- 
fer that,  because  my  bulls  are  more  suitable,  and  the 
calves  produced  have  more  bone  than  the  well-bred. 
It  is  .a  mistake  to  have  entirely  pure-bred  bulls  for 
breeding  purposes,  because  they  are  too  fine  in  the 
bone. 

52046.  Then,  .after  all,  that  same  class  of  bull  that 
you  keep  can  be  provided  by  the  new  Department,  and 
thus’ it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a large 
farm  in  order  to  have  a bull? — Of  course  anything 
ean  be  provided,  I suppose. 

52047.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  seem  to 
have  a distinct  preference  for  the  shorthorn  ? — I have, 
for  certain  purposes. 

52048.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  agricultural 
work  in  the  scheduled  areas  was  under  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  Galloways  were  introduced  into  moun- 
rainous  districts? — I am  ; I have  remarked  that  in 
this  district  there  are  a lot  of  black  cattle. 

52049.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  in  that 
way  the  small  farmers  are  enabled  to  get  a much 
bigger  price  for  their  young  stock  when  they  .are  dis- 
posing of  them?— They  are,  but  the  Galloways  are 
not  good  for  milk.  I think  there  are  certain  districts 
where  they  are  depending  on  those  black  cattle  for 
milk.  If  they  went  in  more  for  the  dairy  it  would 
pay  them  better.  The  Galloways  and  Polled  Anguses 
are  no  use  for  milk.  They  are  good  for  beef,  but  they 
are  no  good  for  milk. 

§2050.  Chaikman. — That,  surely,  depends  on  the 
district? — The  Polled  Angus  is  not  worth  keeping  for 
milch  cows  in  any  of  the  districts. 

52051.  But  if  you  have  an  outlying  district,  such 
as  you  have  round  this  coast,  it  is  far  better  that  tlio 
people  should  rear  their  young  stock  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, for  beef  rather  than  for  dairying,  because  there 
is  no  market  for  butter  ? — Yes. 

52°52.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Your  point  is 
that  the  small  fanner  has  got  to  dispose  of  his  youu" 
stock  at  an  early  a<*e  ? — Yes. 

52053.  If  disposed  of  at  an  early  age  they  are  not 
milk  producers?— No. 

52054.  Does  not  the  Galloway  then  suit  for  that 
purpose  in  those  districts  ?— Yes ; the  shorthorn 
would  be  of  no  use  in  congested  districts ; but  there 
are  certain  mountain  districts  that  are  convenient  to 
good  land.  A farmer  could  send  .a  mountain  cow  to 
a good  shorthorn  bull  and  produce  a saleable  calf,  but 
he  could  not  rear  that  calf  on  the  land. 

52055.  You  assume  that  hand-feeding  would  cease 
on  a small  farm  when  the  animal  had  reached  about 
does  m0nt  ’s  ? — Yes  > ^e  weaning  stage  ; it  generally 

. 52056.  But  must  it?— It  would  not  pay  to  be  hand- 
teeding  it  after  that  stage  till  it  was  ready  for  beef 
It  would  not  pay. 

52057.  If  the  system  of  intensive  cultivation  were 

introduced  all  over  the  country,  would  not  it  pay? 

I do  not  think  it  would.  You  see  that  people  are  in- 
clined to  buy  feeding  now  .because  it  is  cheap. 
Foreign  competition  makes  the  food  so  cheap  now 
that  even  at  that  it  would  not  pay  to  feed  the  cattle 
on  the  poor  grass  that  you  would  have  to  substitute 
oy  hand  feeding.  It  would  not  pay  to  feed  the  stock 
til!  it  was  ready  for  beef  if  you  had  to  substitute 
grass  by  hand  feeding. 

52058.  Could  not  the  small  farmers  in  Ireland  do 
as  they  do  in  Belgium.  If  the  Belgian  system  of  in- 
tensive cultivation  were  introduced  into  Ireland,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  the  man  of  thirty  acres  rearing 
his  own  calves  and  retaining  them  on  his  farm 
through  all  the  stages  till  they  are  finally  disposed  of? 

Tn  R.i  -fc  have  been  giving  in  Ireland. 

-n  8fUm  theyj  confilJe  the  education  entirely 

any  hteher1’  f?e°ple  Tknowr  ™7  little  about 

any  Higher  education.  In  Ireland  education 

is  much  higher,  and  it  has  made  the  people 


think,  when  they  get  .a  good  education,  that  they  are 
wasting  their  time  on  small  farming,  and  you  could 
not  get  them  now  to  act  like  the  Belgians.  I think 
it  is  too  late  now  to  get  them  into  the  same  line  as 
the  Belgians,  because  they  know  a great  deal  more 
than  the  Belgian  people  do.  They  know  the  benefit 
of  a good  education,  and  any  man  who  has  a good 
education  is  not  going  to  work  with  the  spade.  He 
will  try  something  better. 

52059.  I think  there  might  be  some  question  about 
whether  the  system  of  education  might  not  -be  advan- 
tageously adapted  to  farming.  Do  you  not  think 
that  a good  education  for  country  boys  would  be  an 
education  that  would  enable  them  to  be  useful  men 
and  good  farmers? — I do.  I think  the  more  educa- 
tion they  get  the  better,  but  I am  only  comparing 
it  with  the  Belgian  education.  They  get  a higher 
education  in  Ireland  than  they  do  in  Belgium.  In 
Belgium  they  confine  the  education  entirely  to  farm- 
ing. 

52060.  Is  not  Ireland,  in  the  main,  an  agricultural 
country? — Well,  I should  say  it  is  a pastoral  country 
principally. 

52061.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  in  the  primary 
education  of  this  country  care  should  be  taken  to 
give  the  boys,  from  the  start,  an  education  suitable 
to  their  years,  in  things  leading  up  to  an  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  occupation? — Yes,  I do,  my  lord, 
and  I think  that  there  should  be  more  practical  know- 
ledge. I would  suggest  model  farms  to  give  them 
more  practical  knowledge  in  that  way.  I think  the 
more  they  get  of  that  the  better  farmers  they  will  be. 

52063.  Sir  John  Colohb. — But,  to  follow  up  what 
the  Bishop  said,  as  to  this  intensive  system  of  agri- 
culture which  is  carried  on  in  Belgium,  is  not  its 
main  feature  rotation  of  crops,  and  largely  catch 
crops  ? — Yes. 

52064.  But  is  there  not  in  the  climate  of  Ireland 
an  obstacle  to  such  an  intensive  system  of  cultivation 
on  the  part  of  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes  ; the  climate 
is  more  adapted  for  grazing. 

52065.  Does  not  the  climate  of  Ireland  make  it  un- 
certain whether  in  any  year  you  can  raise  the  neces- 
sary catch  crops  ?— Yes,  and  you  cannot  save  the  catch 
crop.  I mean  it  is  quite  enough  to  save  the  ordinary 
crop.  These  grazing  farmers  as  far  as  possible  pur- 
chase their  young  stock  in  their  own  neighbourhood 
from  small  farmers  whose  stock  they  know.  Accord- 
ing as  the  small  farmer  is  increased  in  numbers  so 
will  the  demand  for  young  stock  diminish.  If  the 
sources,  from  .which  the  Irish  farmers  and  people  get 
their  living  improve,  or  allow  of  more  workers,  so 
will  the  population  increase ; but  to  try  and  increase 
the  population  first,  by  cutting  up  the  country  into 
small  farms  and  building  houses  before  the  problem 
of  how  they  are  to  live  is  settled,  is  a case  of  putting 
the  car  before  the  horse,  and  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered before  it  is  too  late.  Civilisation,  education, 
and  machinery,  and  I might  add  Land  Acts,  have 
changed  the  Irish  farmers ; they  have  learned  to  live 
better  than  their  forefathers,  and  to  do  this  they 
must  have  more  room.  Young  people  who  must  at- 
tend school  till  they  are  fourteen  get  a fair  education, 
at  any  rate  sufficient  to  make  them  decide  that  they 
are  not  going  to  begin  life  by  sitting  down  on  a small 
farm  and  work  it  with  the  spade  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  when  they  feel  they  can  do  better.  Unless  a 
farmer  has  a reasonably-sdzed  farm  he  oannat  employ 
machinery  and  horses,  and  he  cannot  work  a larger 
farm  unless  you  provide  him  with  additional  capital. 
Thousands  of  labourers’  cottages  are  being  built,  with 
acre  plots  added.  It  may  be  decided  later  that  one 
acre  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  they  must  get  three  or 
more  acres.  At  whose  expense  will  these  plots  be 
given  . At  that  of  the  industrious  farmer  who  is  just 
beginning  to  feel  that  he  can  live  comfortably,  and 
perhaps  before  his  days  are  ended  be  able  to  settle 
some  of  his  children  on  similar  sized  farms  to  his  own. 
~.”er®  niust  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
cj.li  chapter.  The  present  condition 

labour  market  in  rural  districts  does  not  show 
that  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand ; quite  the 
other  way.  Families  (so-called  labourers)  are  taking 
these  houses  and  plots  of  ground  just  because  they 
think  there  is  something  to  be  made  by  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  people  took  seed  potatoes,  thinking  they 
were  getting  the  seed  for  nothing  at  the  expense  of 
somebody  else.  Will  the  children  of  these  labourers 
(who  must  attend  school  till  they  are  fourteen)  take 
their  parents  places,  and  work  the  few  acres  with 
their  spades?  You  cannot  raise  the  level  of  one  class 
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without  lowering  the  oth  , £ couise  advocated 

■cial  ^eans^W^C\itneSses  One  class  cannot  live 
by  many  of  the  vn  es«  that  bot)l  may  make 

without  the  oth^’  t ^ a higher  to  keep  the  lower 
* living  there  must  be^e  ^ w the  world  would 
going ; i£  were  xmprove  the  resources  of  the 

not  be  worth  hying  ; 1 ■■  alld  the  people  will 

*■ ‘'i  » lhe  pop"' 

lotion  first-  —There  is  one  question  I should 

Uk^’asrP  You  BPoke  of  labourers"  cottages 
being  built?— Ves.^  practical  knowledge  of  that 

„S§,  Sid  knowledge  I Tliere  a,.  »»,.  m 
«s2Sh£”oS'i’neigl.bo>«l1ood  in  Fetm.n.gl.,  not 

ilMTON°In°°p‘e>Sig  of  tee  eoU.gee  J°»  “e  *pf£; 

the  coidition  of  rfbir.  wtacK  goes  on  ...  For 
ing  ol  ti  e . • neighboui'hood. 

managh f— i am,  u j = own  experience 

52071.  farr°e  buyilt  and  labourers  put 

•h+at  im  th^  publm  authority  takes  any  steps  to 
into  them  P . labourers  are  real  labourers  01 
ind  out  whether  ths know  that  they  do. 
7“™’ 'AK  of  whether  the,  look  after  them 

“aSroi  It  is  not  a question  of  looking  after,  lint 

S&EKjB^gg* 

“SotS  On  some  farml-Yee;  an,  O.at  I hay 


T2Sre.6n"some‘'farmi-Fee'i  W that  I have  had 

“smTtKjou  do  not  know  of  an,  case  of  a man 
t*gg”.t  iXyo»e  of  these  hon^  who  te*  «tu^ 

“YaoTweTrtte  teho“”men  are  bom  M 
labourers  what  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  there 
may^beTan  attempt  later  on  to  turn  them  in to  farmers? 
—Because  I have  been  told  that  they  do  not  iabom. 

52079.  Is  it  that  they  have  been  laboureis,  ^dttey 
-work  less  now  since  they  got  the  land  than  they  di 
bpfore  ?_ Thev  work  on  this  acre  of  ground. 

52080.  But  I suppose  the  idea,  of  the  labourer  = 
cottage  requiring  an  acre  of  land  is  thatitshould 
as  a supplement  to  his  work  as  a labourer  ?-Yes,  as 
a supplement  to  his  work  as  a labourer.  , _ 

52082.  And  you  think  that  when  the  labourer  has 
got  a cottage  with  an  acre  of  land  ho  begins  to 
Svote  m ore  »f  Ms  ottotioa  to  th.t  sere  of  land  and 
less  attention  to  his  work  as  a labourer  ?-I  mean  that 
he  can  afford  to  do  less  labour  when  he  has  that 
He  can  spend  more  time  at  that.  I do  not  say  mor 
time  than  he  should;  but  when  he  has  that  acre  of 
land  to  labour  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  work 
as  a labourer  as  much  as  he  would  before  he  got  it. 

52083.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Is  it  not  the  case  that 
originally  the  Labourers  Act  defined  a labourer  as  an 
agricultural  labourer,  and  that  a recent  change  in  the 
Act  has  now  made  the  qualification  of  a candidate  for 
a cottage  simply  to  be  that  he  is  somebody  who  is 
earning  weekly  wages  or  daily  wages? — It  is. 

52084.  And  it  does  not  apply  to  an  agricultural 
labourer  exclusively  at  all  ?— No ; some  of  the  labourers 
are  taken  from  the  county  towns  or  villages. 

52086.  Chairman. — But  the  man  is  a labourer;  he 
is  not  a man  merely  in  search  of  labour ; he  lias 
actually  got  labour? — Oh,  he  is  a labourer. 

52087.  Then  he  has  to  be  a labourer  before  ho  gets 
the  house  ? — Yes  ; he  is  nothing  else. 

52088.  Sir  John  Commb.— You  say  unless  a 
farmer  has  a reasonably-sized  farm  he  cannot 
employ  machinery  and  horses,  and  he  cannot 
work  a larger  farm  unless  you  provide  him 
with  additional  capital.  We  have  had  a good 

deal  of  evidence  about  economic  and  uneconomic 
holdings.  May  I ask  you  this  question — Do 
you  consider  that  any  farm,  in  the  true  sense,  can 
be  considered  an  economic  holding  that  is  not  fitted 
for,  and  actually  worked  by,  horse  labour?— It  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  keep  a horse. 

52090.  Do  you  think  it  a pretty  approximate  defini- 
tion of  the  difference  between  an  economic  and  an 


uneconomic  holding,  tet  one  must  be  worked  b,  the  sept.  !««■ 
te  then, 

is  a large  quantity  of  land  in  Ireland  that  cannot  be  h- 
worked  by  the  horse  under  any  circumstances  ?- 
Certainly,  and  that  class  of  land  is  more  suitable 
for  dairy  purposes  than  for  grazing.  You  will  get 
land  at  5s.  an  acre,  and  it  will  produce  a higher 
percentage  of  butter  than  fattening  land.  Fattening 
land  is  not  suitable  for  butter,  and  dairy  land 
i,  not  suitable  for  beef.  I have  land  at  25a  an 
acre  on  the  average,  and  I sold  my  milk  at 
the  creamery,  and  tenants  who  have  land  at 
7a  an  acre  did  likewise,  and  I was  getting  3d. 
to'  3Ad.  a gallon  for  my  milk,  and  they  were  getting 
aid  to  5 d.  a gallon  for  their  milk,  and  that  came 
off  this  so-called  poor  land,  while  mine  came  off  land 
of  which  one  acre  costs  four  or  five  times  as  much. 

Fattening  land  will  not  produce  as  good  “ilk  as 
dairy  land  will  produce.  There  are  different  classes 
of  land,  suited  for  different  purposes,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  best  land  for  tillage.  Any 
farmer  who  has  land  under  permanent  pasture  will 
not  break  it  up  if  he  has  other  land— cheaper  land 
suitable  for  tillage.  , , 

52092.  Mr.  Bryce. — That  would  not  apply  to  tne 
grazing  ranches  in  Roscommon,  would  it?— I .cannot 
say  about  Roscommon.  r , 

52094.  I am  putting  the  point  in  reference  to 
what  are  called  the  middle  lands  as  distinguished 
from  the  finishing  lands  of  Kildare,  Meath  and  so 
on  Would  not  the  middle  land  m Ireland,  which 
is 'at  present  under  grass  for  cattle  purposes  do 
perfectly  well  for  tillage?—1 The  middle  land  would  do 
perfectly  well  for  tillage.  You  do  not  want  first- 
class  land  for  tillage.  Land  from  15s.  to  17s.  the 
Irish  acre  is  good  enough  for  tillage  purposes. 

52095.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Then  you  consider  gener- 
ally that  the  grazing  land  of  Ireland  is  an  economical 
necessity,  being  a country  where  small  farms  pre- 
dominate?-! do.  I consider  it  is  absolutely  neces- 

Sa 52096.  Now,  referring  to  the  Galloways,  and  the 
sort  of  cattle  introduced  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  the  object  of  that  is  to  enable  the  small  man 
to  produce  animals  that  will  attract  the  highest  price 
from  the  grazier  ? — Yes. 

52097.  And  now,  that  having  been  the  policy  of  the 
Board  in  the  introduction  of  these  animals,  do  1 
understand  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  abolition 
of  the  grazier  and  the  grazing  land  would  in  eflect 
render  all  those  efforts  futile?— Yes,  it  would  kill 

tll52098.  From  your  point  of  view,  the  section  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  most  concerned  in  the  grazing, 
land  is  really  the  small  holders? — Yes,  it  is. 

52099.  Mr.  Bryce.— But  then,  Mr.  Burke,  oppose 
that  those  middle  lands  were  broken  up,  and  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  tillage  put  upon  them 
instead  of  keeping  them  entirely  under  grass,  would 
not  the  green  crop  feeding  which  would  result  from 
that  enable  the'  small  holder  to  carry  his  cattle 
on  to  a stag©  at  which  he  could  sell  direct  to  the 
finisher,  or  to  the  man  in  England  or  Scotland  instead 
of  to  the  middleman,  as  he  does  at  present,  m 
Ireland  ?— They  will  not  do  that.  x , , 

52100.  How  do  you  mean?— They  will  not  hand- 
feed. 


52101.  They  have  not  had  a chance  of  hand-feeding. 
What  is  to  prevent  them  from  using  green  crops  to 
feed  their  cattle  to  the  point  at  which  they  could  sell 
them  to  the  Englishman  or  Scotchman  or  death- 
man?—If  it  would  pay,  the  small  f armers  would  have 
been  doing  that  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

52102.  But  I understand  some  of  them  do  it.  vva 
have  had  evidence  in  Mayo  from  men  "ko  *re  doing 
it  now?— I do  not  know  about  Mayo,  but  I know  m 

my  district  we  are  not  doing  it.  , 

52103.  CHAiRMAN.-But  your  district  u -Fermanagh 
which  is  a dairy  district?— But  we  have  tillage,  and 
I know  Tyrone  as  well  as  I do  Fermanagh,  and 
Tyrone  is  an  agricultural  county.  And  we  have  as 
poor^and  in  Fermanagh  as  any  place;  but  we  have 

g°52104!1But  in  that  district  you  want  to.  get  rid  of 
your  crops.  You  are  thinking  of  dairying  the  whole 
time  *— Oh,  no ; there  is  a lot  of  beef  m Fermanagh 
and  there  is  tillage.  Dairying  is  only  a recent  Hung. 

52104a.  Mr.  K av  ana  gh— Were  not  those  middl  ^ 
class  gracing  lands  under  tillage  at  one  time?— They 
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)07.  were.  You  may  say  the  whole  country  was  under 
tillage  at  one  time.  They  had  to  till  to  exist.  There 
were  no  imports  then  from  other  places.  There  was 
nothing  that  we  could  depend  on  except  the  land. 
They  had  to  till.  It  was  a necessity.  Now  they 
have  not  to  do  it,  because  this  foreign  competition 
makes  things  so  cheap  now  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  grow  these  things  beyond  what  they  actually  want 
for  their  own  use,  such  as  potatoes.  But  as  for 
growing  crops  for  sale  or  feeding,  they  will  not  do 
it.  It  would  not  pay. 

52105.  In  those  days  there  was  not  the  grazing 
system  which  you  cling  to  so  tenaciously  now,  was 
there? — No,  but  what  became  of  them?  They  had 
no  one  to  support  them.  They  adapted  themselves 
therefore  to  the  circumstances,  and  they  would  do  so 
again  if  the  grazier  was  taken  away  to-morrow.  But 
what  became  of  all  those  tillage  farmers?  They  dis- 
appeared when  the  potato  crop  failed.  They  could 
not  depend  bn  tillage. 

52106.  Mr.  Bryce. — But  we  are  told  that  a great 
many  of  those  grazing  lands  are  deteriorating  so  much 
that  the  people  working  them  are  no  longer  in  a good 
financial  position? — I believe  land  under  grazing  does 
not  deteriorate;  grazing  does  not  deteriorate  the 
land.  That  is  my  opinion.  It  is  the  natural  way  to 
graze  land  with  cattle,  and  grazing  does  not  deterio- 
rate it. 

52107.  Mr.  Ivavanagii. — Would  you  say  that  of  all 
grazing  land  ? — Yes,  of  all  grazing  land,  of  land  suit- 
able for  grazing.  The  land  will  not  give  the  cattle 
more  than  it  can  afford,  and  the  cattle  give  some- 
thing to  the  land. 


52108.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  all  grass  land- 
can  remain  in  grass  and  improve  ?— Yes,  the  soil  will 
not  deteriorate.  I say  the  soil  will  not  deteriorate 
You  can  exhaust  the  soil  by  cultivation,  by  not  keen 
ing  it  properly  manured,  but  if  it  is  left  out  in 
grazing  it  will  not  deteriorate. 

52109.  Mr.  Bryce.— It  does  not  get  properlv 
manured  then,  either.  It  does  not  get  enough 
manure? — No,  it  will  not  deteriorate  by  grazing -but 
by  tillage  you  oan  exhaust  the  soil.  ’ 

52110.  But  suppose  you  were  to  till  a part  and  put 
manure  into  it  on  a proper  system,  you  could  get 
more  out  of  the  grass  ?— Yes  ; it  is  just  like  a horse— 
the  better  you  feed  it  tire  better  it  mil  work. 

52111.  But  your  evidence  is  not  to  that  effect  ?— I 
am  talking  about  tillage. 

52112.  But  I am  talking  of  the  additional  manure- 
yon  would  put  into  it  if  you  had  part  of  the  land 
under  crops  ?— If  you  had  it  in  tillage  the  more  voit 
would  manure  it  the  better.  • 

52113.  But  I am  talking  of  the  additional  manure- 
you  could  give  to  the  grazing  land  by  having  tillage- 
on  part  of  the  land? — Suppose  you  were  to  break  up 
part  of  your  grazing  ranch  into  tillage  you  would 
then  get  more  manure  to  put  on  the  part  you  were 
using  for  grazing.  If  you  broke  up  part  of  your 
grazing  land  and  tilled  that  part  you  would  get  more 
manure  to  put  on  the  grazing  part  of  the  land  than 
at  present,  and  therefore  you  would  prevent  it  from- 
oeteriorat-ing.  A fanner  has  only  sufficient  manure- 
to  let  out  in  grass  what  he  breaks  up. 


52114.  Chairman. — Do  you  represent  the  Oughter- 
ard  Union  ?— Yes.  You  are  in  the  Oughterard  Union 
here. 

Yeg15’  And  y°U  are  a me,nber  of  Co.  Council? 

, . What  district  do  you  represent  ?— Well,  prac- 

Ucally  the  Union.  I appear  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council.  There  are  other  representatives  of  the 
Union  to  appear. 

52117.  What  is  your  district  ?— The  Union  of 
Oughterard.  I am  Chairman  of  the  District  Council 
of  Oughterard  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians also. 

52118.  And  where  do  you  live?— I live  about  seven 
miles  east  of  this  place,  at  Maam.  As  I said  before. 
1 if-^?errT.on  hfhalf  of  the  Galway  County  Council,  of 
winch  I have  been  a member  since  the  Local  Govem- 
u of  °^rne  i™t<>  operation,  and  Chairman 
of  Oughterard  District  Council  during  the  same  period. 
I have  been  also  a member  of  the  Galway  Technical 
Committee  for  the  past  three  years.  Oughterard  Union 
has  a valuation  of  £15,623,  and  comprises  3,914 
holdings,  3,281  of  which  are  under  £5  valuation,  and 
are  occupied  by  3,260  families. 

• 52i19iVu-ir  •JoHN  Colomb-- I make  it  2,988  hold- 
ings  ?— lhiS  as  an  official  return  prepared  bv  the 
Clerk  of  the  Union  that  I am  quoting  from.  I be- 
lieve it  was  lie  that  supplied  the  return  which  vou 
have,  through  *the  Local  Government  Board. 

9hQfiR0tW1l?mber  °f  h°ldillgS  g^n  ill  this 
return  is  2,988,  but  they  are  agricultural  holdings? — 
xes;  the  total  number  of  ratings  is  3,914.  That  is 
the  number  of  separate  ratings,  and  out  of  the  3,914 
there  axe  3,281  valued  at  under  £5. 

52121.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donkell.— The  great  bulk 
are  under  £5?-Y;es  the  great  bulk.  If  there  were 
about  forty  large  holdings  taken  out  you  would  have 
them  all  under  about  £15.  There  are  very  few  large 
holdings  in  this  union.  Then  there  are  something 
about  3,200  families  occupying  this  number  of  small 
holdings  under  £5;  and  I believe  a dozen  of  these 
could  not  procure  the  barest  necessaries  of  life  from 
the  land  alone.  In  all,  or  nearly  all,  cases  the  people 
are  largely  dependent  on  their  friends  in  America  or 
England.  In  the  Electoral  Divisions  of  Gorumna 
Cettermore,  Grumpauh,  Comus,  and  Turlough  a good 
deal  of  money  was  made  out  of  kelp,  but  of  late 
years  this  industry  has  been  almost  a total  failure. 
Another  source  of  income  in  these  divisions  was  the 
cutting  and  saving  of  turf,  which  was  sold  in  Gal- 
way,  Kmvara,  Clare,  and  Aran,  but  now  in  these 
divisions,  especially  Turlough,  Gorumna,  Lettermore 
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and  Crumpaun,  the  bogs  are  nearly  exhausted,  and 
unless  some  alternative  is  provided,  I see  nothing: 
for  it  but  starvation  or  the  workhouse;  In  the  divi- 
sions  of  Curr,  Cong,  Clonbur,  Ross,  Letterbrickann, 
8i  j.-?  iCumm-in  PeoP^e  are  not  altogether  so- 
plentiful  as  in  those  mentioned,  but  without  the 
American  and  English  cheques  I don’t  know  how 
most  of  them  could  live.  Letterfore,  Oughterard,  and 
Wormhole  are  much  the  same.  There  are  a few  grass- 
lands scattered  here  and  there,  notably  in  the  divi- 
sions of  Ross,  Curr,  Letterbrickaun,  Letterfore, 
(Jughterard,  and  Wormhole  let  to  graziers,  which,  if 
divided,  would  relieve  a few,  and  only  a few,  of  the 
congested  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  farm, 
niese  farms  in  most  cases  were  occupied  by  tenants 
in  former  times  who  were  obliged  to  leave  through 
unscrupulous  rack-renting  landlords,  or  turned  out 
to  die  or  starve  by  the  roadside  to  satisfy  the  greed 
of  some  covetous  neighbour,  who  wanted  room  for  his- 
sneep  or  bullocks.  In  some  instances  whole  villages 
were  cleared  at  the  whims  of  these  tyrants,  especially 
£,“3  iland  was  ,any  good.  The  Congested  Districts- 
i , 6 ?urCllaSr^  no  land  in  this  union,  except 
tlie  townlands  of  TumMopami,  near  Clonbur,  aid 
Slonnagwlagh  and  part  of  Lotfcrbriekann,  near 
has  been  no  lands  as  yet  bought 

SSwS  L“d  of,  1903-  The  ““'J  °th«'  !•«*■ 

dSStoo  °f  ft8  Birridge  Estate  in  the- 

aid  S r ^ Tnrhngh,  sold  at  lOj  years'  purchase, 
Bivision,  sold  at  sixteen  years’ 
fu  tx--,  ’ also  the  townland  of  Shanaforahane,  on 
•hLil  ualnei  Esth?te’  sold  at  fourteen  years’  pur- 
the-  As.kbourne  Act.  None  of  the 
afe1!?f1°rds  “em  inclined  to  sell,  except  at  prices 
cause  C0Uld  nn0t  eivo,  all,  I believe,  be- 

fot  tkfir  rents  in  too  easily.  Since  the- 
S £ tenant  found  that  he  has  an  interest  in 
h s SSL  b,eJries  t0  rent,  no  matter  what 

shon£nPrdtbtS  n,aytv-d°’1  and  invariably  lives  on  the 
Pay  tke  landlord.  The  Parish  Com- 

£•22  w doi”§  some  g00d  where  the  Local  Com- 

pald  Pr°P,tr  attention  to  the  work,  but 
ing  H i ^ Sma11’,  and  often  th*  persons  hav- 

buLess.  ^ Cm  take  n0  Teal  int*Test  in 

m 2i!AIEJlAK'_:The,re  “ one  remark  you  have 
SiJ  rI  er  Sttuck  me-  You  say  the  tenant 
bVeS+2n  I01,,,8!*?  C1^dit  fr0m  the  shop- 
tenant  K^d  pays  the  landlord-  Do  Y?n  mean  that  the 
oiT  jT3  money  from  the  shopkeeper  to  pay 
the  ifndi°rd?— He  gets  credit  for  his  food-stuff  from 

lawt^KS  r"t  m°”J  he  '“ke! 
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52123-  You  do  not  mean  that  he  actually  borrows 

keep>  ™“iy  »«“? 

52125  He  gets  all  his  necessaries  from  the  shop  on 
.credit  ?— Exactly.  In  my  opinion,  shopkeepers  who 
Ire  Guardians,  District  or  County  Councillors,  should 
ST  on  the  Local  Committees,  because  no  man  knows 
Se  means  of  the  people  better  than  the  shopkeeper, 
and  no  man  is  more  anxious  for  their  betterment, 
since  the  more  prosperous  the  people  are  the  more 
the  shopkeeper’s  trade  is  likely  to  improve. 

52126  Do  you  mean  that  shopkeepers  should  act 
•on  the  Parish  Committees  ?—Yes.  They  are  debarred 
at  present  from  acting  on  the  Parish  Committees  by 
some  rule  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

S°52127  Mr  O’Kelly.— District  Councillors  are 

.debarred  when  they  are  shopkeepers  ?— District 
Councillors  are  debarred  whether  shopkeepers  or  not. 

52128.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— They  are  dis- 
qualified if  they  be  shopkeepers;  otherwise  not?— 
That  is  what  I mean.  . 

52129.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Are  you  a farmer  your- 
self?—In  a small  way.  _ . 

52130.  You  are  mamlv  a shopkeeper  < — Mainly  a 
shopkeeper.  . . „ „ 

52131.  Have  you  got  a spirit  licence? — JNo. 

52132.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— If  a District 
Councillor  be.  not  a shopkeeper  he  is,  ex  officio,  a 
member  of  the  Parish  Committee?— Yes ; but  if  he  is 
a shopkeeper  he  is  more  acquainted  with  the  means 
■of  the  people  than  the  other  persons  who  are  members 
•of  the  Parish  Committee,  and  I believe  it  would  lx? 
more  logical  to  have  him  on  the  Parish  Committee 
than  anybody  else 

52133.  Sir  John  Colomb. — And,  at  the  same  time, 
lie  is  more  interested  in  getting  the  money  distributed  ? 
—If  he  is  an  Oionest  man  he  knows  the  person  who 
■deserves  to  get  a grant  more  than  anybody  else. 

52133a.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— He  would  not 
like  to  be  a party  to  giving  an  order  to  his  own  shop  ? 
—If  you  objected  to  that  part  of  it,  I would  adopt 
the  same  rule  that  there  is  adopted  with  regard  to 
■outdoor  relief  presently. 

52134.  Would  not  you  think  that  that  was  prob- 
ably the  reason  why  shopkeepers  were  disqualified  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  was  the  reason  at  all,  but  that  could 
bo  got  over. 

52135.  Of  course  what  you  say  is  very  true — that 
they  do  not  know  the  people  very  well  ? — Yes  ; but 
T would  prevent  him  from  having  any  share  in  the 
profit  of  the  money  expended,  in  the  same  way  as 
outdoor  relief  is  guarded  presently.  A guardian  now 
who  is  a shopkeeper  cannot  take  money  for  outdoor 
relief,  and  I would  apply  the  same  rule  in  the  case  of 
Parish  Committees.  As  a rule  one  small  farmer  who 
has  enough  to  do  for  himself  troubles  very  little  about 
Fis  neighbour;  and  in  most  cases  where  the  priest 
does  not  interest  himself  the  Parish  Committee  is 
generally  a failure. 

52136.  Sir  John  Colomb. — May  not  the  shopkeeper 
have  as  much  as  he  can  do  at  home,  and  therefore  very 
little  view  of  his  neighbour,  except  to  get  his  money  ? 
—He  has  an  interest  in  this  way,  that  the  better  off 
the  people  the  better  off  the  shopkeeper  trade  is 
likely  to  be,  and  therefore  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  whereas  another  man  has  not, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a philanthropist. 

52137.  He  has  an  interest  in  putting  money  into  his 
*wn  pocket? — Well,  practically  it  amounts  to  that. 
It  would  be  selfish  benevolence. 

52138.  Mr.  Bryce. — Would  not  there  be  this  danger, 
that  the  shopkeeper  might  procure  the  giving  of  loans 
to  the  people  in  his  debt,  in  order  to  get  paid  himself? 
—But  yon  would  have  a number  of  other  members  on 
,h^  Committee  to  steady  him  on  that  point. 

5213a.  They  could  not  always  tell  what  his  rela- 
tions were  to  his  customers  ? — They  could  not. 

52140.  And  suppose  he  was  an  active  and  energetic 
man,  do  you  not  think  he  would  be  able  to  work  it 
round  in  that  way?— Well,  my  contention  is  that  if 
. was  an  honest  man  he  would  do  the  work  con- 
scientiously. 

52141.  Yes;  but  you' have  to  legislate  for  the  dis- 
honest as  well  as  the  honest?— Yes. 

52142.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  fact,  does  a 
• ?n  individual  from  the  Parish  Committee 
tha  ln  ,a*  wa7 — is  not  the  grant  only  made  when 
man  has  done  certain  work  to  his  house,  or 


according  to  the  specifications,  and  under  the  approval  Stpl.  18, 1907. 
of  the  supervisor?— Of  the  supervisor.  ' — 

52143.  Would  it  bo  possible  then  in  the  case  Mr.  Mr-  Peter 
Bryce  has  sketched,  that  an  individual  should  get  a O’Malley, 
sum  of  money  which  is  not  already  pledged,  and 
which  he  could  make  use  of  to  pay  the  shopkeeper 
with  1 — Yes. 

52144.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — But  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  difficulty  to  arise  in  another  . 
way,  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  appli- 
cants will  get  grants.  Some  applicants  for  grants 
must  be  selected  ? 

Chairman. — But  they  get  their  grants  for  certain 
work. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — This  is  the  method  at 
the  start,  out  of  all  the  applicants  some  are  selected 
to  qualify  by  their  work  for  the  money  grants.  I 
think  Mr.  Bryce’s  difficulty  would  come  in  in  selecting 
out  of  the  applicants  those  who  were  to  get  a chance 
of  qualifying  for  those  money  grants. 

52146.  Chairman. — But  would  there  be  any  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  shopkeeper  in  the  selection 
at  all? 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Mr.  Bryce’s  point  is 
that  the  shopkeeper  would  naturally  be  interested  in 
getting  his  own  customer  forward  amongst  the  success- 
ful applicants. 

Chairman. — Because  he  thinks  that  a man  in  that 
way  would  get  a sum  of  money  with  which  he 
might  repay  his  debt  to  the  shop.  But  would  he, 

as  a matter  of  fact,  get  a sum  of  money  which  he 
could  devote  to  that  purpose,  even  supposing  that  by 
the  influence  of  the  shopkeeper  the  man  finally  selected 
was  one  of  his  best  customers,  or  someone  most  in  debt 
to  him,  would  not  the  money  given  to  him  be  allocated 
for  certain  work,  and  not  be  free  to  be  utilised  in  the 
interest  of  the  shopkeeper? 

52149.  Mr.  Bryce. — But  it  would  set  free  a certain 
amount  of  money  which  he  might  otherwise  use  for 
that  work  ?— Supposing  a man  had  determined  to 
improve  his  house,  and  was  going  to  do  it  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  got  money  from  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee. If  he  did  not  get  it  from  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee he  might  have  put  his  money  into  that 
improvement  himself  without  giving  it  to  the  shop- 
keeper. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — But,  apart  from  that 
altogether,  it  might  put  Mm  in  a position  to  confer  a 
favour  on  Ms  customer. 

52151.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  not  it  the  case  that 
the  principle  on  which  the  Parish  Committees  work 
is  this,  that  when  they  have  selected  thedT  man  he 
does  his  own  labour,  and  the  man  gets  a grant  for  the 
provision  of  materials? — Yes. 

52152.  And  therefore  a shopkeeper  might  have  a 
collusive  interest  as  to  where  he  is  going  to  get  Ms 
materials  ? — He  might. 

52153.  Chairman. — Your  point  is  that  he  would  bax 
them  from,  the  use  of  materials  coming  from  the  shop  ? 

— Yes ; I would  have  it  in  such  a way  thait  it  could 
not  be  supplied,  under  a penalty,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  present,  shopkeepers  who  are  Guardians  are  pre- 
vented. 

52154.  Sir  John  Colomb.— A shopkeeper  being  on 
the  Parish  Committee,  no  improving  tenant  getting  a 
grant  from  Hie  Committee  could  go  to  that  shop? — 

Yes ; he  should  go  somewhere  else. 

52155.  Then  that  would  really  put  the  shopkeeper 
who  was  on  the  Parish  Committee  out  of  supplying 
any  materials  to  the  people  benefited  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

52156.  Mr.  Bryce.— But  could  not  that  be.  got  over 
collusively,  for  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  in  the 
West  Ham  inquiry  in  England  that  that  kind  of  di- 
fficulty was  got  over  by  collusion? — Well,  we  are  not 
as  well  up  here  as  in  England. 

52157.  Sir  John  Colomb.— We  are  quite  as  well 
up  as  any  other  people  in  the  world  ? — No  ; I do  not 
we  could  touch  the  West  Ham  people  with  a 
forty-foot  pole. 

52158.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— There  was  one 
question  I was  anxious  to  put  to  you.  You  say  the 
small  man  has  not  much  interest  in  his  neighbour. 

Suppose  that  is  the  case ; would  it  not  be  a useful 
public  service  to  try  and  make  grow  that  interest  in 
his  neighbour? — It  would  if  you  could  do  it,  but  in 
tMs  end  of  the  parish  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
there  has  been  no  Committee  at  all,  and  I believe  if 
some  of  us  who.  are  members  of  District  Councils  were 
allowed  to  be  members  of  the  Committee . we  would 
try  to  cultivate,  it 
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52159.  It  is  a good  system  that  would  bring  people 
together  and  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  the  suspicious- 
ness that  they  sometimes  have  of  one  another  ? — i es, 
but  you  would  want  somebody  to  whip  them  in  and 
get  them  into  the  work. 

52160.  Unless  the  parish  priest  takes  .an  interest  it 
is  difficult?—' That  is  what  I say.  Unless  the  priest 
rakes  an  interest  in  it  it  is  difficult  to  manage.  The 
Congested  Districts  Board  have  done  a good  deal  of 
useful  and  beneficent  work  where  they  have  estab- 
lished lace  schools,  and  in  any  opinion  if  permanent 
schools  of  this  sort  were  established  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union,  such  as  Oughterard,  Killannin,  Coxna- 
niona,  Clonbur,  Cloughbrock,  Maam,  Leenane,  and 
Shanaforabane  they  would  do  an  immensity  of  good. 
The  Congested  Districts  Board  have  done  some  good 
towards  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  Union ; 
but  they  have  done,  I fear,  irreparable  damage  to 
the  beautiful  Connemara  ponies  of  the  district  by  the 
wholesale  introduction  of  a worthless  class  of  stal- 
lions, and  unless  they  take  up  the  question  of  reviv- 
ing and  preserving  the  breeds  of  Connemara  ponies, 
soon  and  energetically,  that  rare  and  valuable  class 
of  horses  will  become” wholly  extinct. 

52161.  Chairman. — Is  not  that  rather  a matter 
that  belongs  to  the  new  Department  rather  than  to 
the  Congested  Districts  Board.  I suppose  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? — 
Yes,  they  have ; it  is  a congested  Union. 

52162.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’ Donnell.— They  intro- 
duced the  hackneys  originally? — Yes,  they  introduced 
these  hackney  stallions. 

52163.  Chairman. — But  you  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  should  take  certain  action. 
That  is  not  a matter  for  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  ? — Yes ; I should  have  said  the  Agricultural 
Department.  Then  about  lace  schools ; that  is  a 
question  that  I think  is  very  important,  especially 
where  there  are  large  classes  and  population.  There 
are  instances  where  girls  are  saving  a pound  a week 
and  housekeeping  for  their  fathers  and  brothers  be- 
sides. There  should  be  lace  schools  in.  every  place 
where  there  was  a reasonably  average  class  got  up, 
for  instance  thirty  or  forty  girls. 

52164.  That  is  all  very  line,  but  I suppose  a lace 
school  has  to  hear  some  relation  to  the  demand  for 
lace? — I understand  that. 

51265.  You  remember  whait  happened  a year  or  two 
ago  ? — Yes,  when  it  was  not  easy  to  sell  it. 

52166.  Whenever  there  was  a shortage  of  work  in 
the  existing  lace  schools  arid  they  had  to  shut  down 
all  the  schools  for  a time  ? — Yes  ; but  if  there  were 
other  branches  of  industry  similarly  introduced  to 
supplement  them  and  keep  them  going,  I am  suTe  at 
would  be  good. 

52167.  But  as  regards  lace ; if  there  is  a limited 
demand  for  lace  there  must  he  a limited  number  of 
schools  established  1 — Yes ; but  I do  not  confine  my- 
self to  lace  alone.  It  is  only  tlie  principle  of  the  lace 
school. 

52168.  You  mean  cottage  industries? — Cottage  in- 
dustries ; they  cannot  get  too  much  encouragement. 

52169.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  those  girls  emigrate? 
— They  do  not.  As  a matter  of  fact  I know  some  of 
those  girls  that  have  saved  up  in  a few  years  more 
money  than  girls  who  go  to  America  and  return  and 
pretend  to  have  a lot  of  money. 

52170.  It  dees  not  tend  to  emigration  ? — It  prevents 
emigration. 

52171.  Do  you  think  when  they  get  money  at  the 
lace-making  they  go  to  America  the  sooner  ? — I do  not. 

52172.  Mr.  Bryce. — On  the  contrary  ? — On  the  con- 
trary. They  are  enabled  to  live  at  home,  then,  much 
more  comfortably  than  they  could  in  America. 

52173.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— Do  you  think  that  remark 
applies  to  places  outside  Connemara  ? — My  experience 
is  not  outside  Connemara. 


52174.  I am  afraid  that  your  remarks  do  not  apply 
outside  Connemara  ? — I am  only  speaking  about  what 
I know.  The  Agricultural  Department  have  done 
some  good  m parts  of  the  union  where  they  assisted 
the  people  m getting  new  seed  potatoes,  new  seed 
oats  spraying  machines  and  material,  at  cost  price, 
but  they  should  extend  tlieir  operations  to  the  whole 
union,  singe  the  people  themselves  have  to  pay  cash 
for  anything  given  them,  while  the  poor  man,  who 
his  no  cash  to  pay,  gams  no  benefit,  though  his  case 
is  the  most  deserving.  Where  the  agricultural  in- 


structors wont  round  to  supply  the  people  with  spray- 
ing materials,  and  with  seed  oats,  and  seed  potatoes, 
they  could  not  supply  it  to  anybody  except  to  a man 
who  was  able  to  pay  them  cash  down  for  it.,  and  in 
that  way  it  is  often  the  man  that  least  requires  it 
gets  it,  and  the  man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
ft  on  the  spot  generally  gets  none  at  all. 

52175.  Chairman.— And  how  would  yon  get  out  of 
that? — I think  they  might  give  them  some  time  to 
pay  it  back,  in  the  same  way  as  seed  potatoes  are 
paid  for  when  they  are  given  out  by  the  unions. 

52176.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Do  you  not  think  that, 
that  might  be  worked  by  the  Parish  Committees?— 
Yes,  that  would  be  a better  way  still. 

52177.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Lending  them 
out  the  machines? — Yes,  and  doing  the  whole  of  it, 
because  Local  Committees  are  by  far  the  best. 

52178.  Chairman. — Have  you  found  that  in  Con- 
nemara there  is  a great  disposition  not  to  spray,  and 
that  they  are  not  spraying  ? — No,  I have  not.  I am 
sure  you  might  meet  one  perhaps  in  ten  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  spraying,  but  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  certainly  are  confident  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  good  to  be  derived  from  it. 

52179.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  there  are 
many  people  who  are  so  short  of  ready  money  that 
they  will  not  or  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  necessary 
materials  for  spraying  ?— Oh,  I know  that  well. 

52180.  And  that  the  result  of  that  is  that  they  will 
not  spray  ?— Some  of  them  will  not  spray  unless  they 
can  get  it  on  credit. 

52181.  And,  also,  is  it  not  your  experience  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  spraying  material  is  put  on  with  a 
brush,  and  not  with  a machine? — It  is.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  put  it  on  with  a bit  of  heather  or 
with  a sweeping  brush. 

52182.  So  it  is  not  nearly  so  effective? — Oh,  no, 
it  is  not  put  on  properly ; and  it  is  not  put  properly 
under  the  leaf  at  all. 

52183.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I suppose  it  is  better  than 
nothing? — It  is  better  than  nothing. 

52184.  Chairman. — But  it  is  a waste  of  good  ma- 
terials ? — Yes. 

52185.  Mr.  Bryce. — Is  the  material  always  good? 
— Oh,  well,  there  is  a guarantee  with  every  parcel  of 
it  now.  The  Agricultural  Instructor’s  stuff  which  is 
given  by  the  Department  is  genuine;  and  in  cases 
where  there  is  any  of  it  sold  throughout  the  country, 
and  there  is  a specimen  sent  away  for  analysis,  if  it 
is  found  to  have  been  adulterated,  they  are  liable  to 
prosecution,  and  there  is  a heavy  penalty. 

52186.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if  the  Government  undertook  a system  of  inspection 
of  the  materials? — There  is  a new  Act  to  that  effect, 
and  anywhere  manures  are  found  ineffective  and  not 
up  to  the  guarantee  the  party  that  sells  the  manure 
is  liable  to  a heavy  penalty. 

52187.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  are  sure  that  Act 
applies  to  Ireland? — I am  nearly  sure  of  it,  and  I 
have  known  samples  of  it  taken  up  and  sent  away 
with  a view  to  prosecution  in  case  there  would  be 
any  defects  in  the  seeds. 

52188.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Sometimes  shop- 
keepers keep  spraying  materials  and  lend  out  spray- 
ing machines,  at  least  to  their  customers? — Some  of 
them  do  that. 

52189.  That  is  a good  system? — It  is  very  good, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them  to  do  it. 

52190.  It  will  not  reach  the  very  poorest  people  that 
require  assistance? — There  is  a danger  that  it  will 
not,  because  a shopkeeper  will  probably  give  it  to  the 
best  customer. 

52191.  Mr.  Bryce.— Take  this  case.  A poor  man 
finds  that  the  material  is  bad.  The  shopkeeper,  of 
course,  will  be  able  to  find  it  out  if  he  wants  to;  but 
suppose  the  shopkeeper  does  not  find  it  out  and  that 
the  customer  finds  it  out,  if  the  customer  is  a poor 
*nan — a small  man — will  he  take  the  trouble,  or  will  be 
know  that  he  can  start  a prosecution,  or  could  he 
start  a prosecution  ? — Some  of  them  know  it ; but  the 
Department’s  Inspectors,  who  go  round  instructing 
the  people  here,  generally  take  samples.  I under- 
stand they  do,  at  all  events.  I have  not  seen  them 
do  it,  but  I am  told  they  do,  and  the  public  analyst 
for  the  county  will  analyse  it,  or  the  Department 
themselves  would  examine  it  free  of  charge. 

52192.  The  Department’s  Inspectors  are  not  in  suffi- 
cient number  to.  penetrate  everywhere  into  places 
where  bad  material  is  being  supplied.  Do  you  not 
think  that  a better  plan  would  be,  in  order  to  have 
a better  guarantee  of  the  quality,  that  there  should 
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be  a Government  inspection  generally  over  the  country 
■with  regard  to  materials  offered  for  sale? — Yes;  if 
there  were  such  a general  inspection  here  and  there 
and  wherever  there  were  any  defective  materials 
found,  then  a prosecution  to  follow ; that  would  pre- 
vent the  whole  thing.  Of  course  the  manufacturer 
who  sent  it  to  the  trader  may  be  at  fault.  I do  not 
think  the  trader  can  be  at  fault,  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  mix  it  together,  but  he  must  rely  on  the 
sulphate  of  copper  that  has  come  from  any  respect- 
able firm. 

52193.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Why  do  not  the  local  shop- 
keepers make,  the  mixture  themselves  ? — They  did,  but 
the  Department’s  officers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
sold  it  cheaper,  and  nobody  came  to  the  shopkeepers 
for  it  except  those  who  did  not  apply  for  it  in  time 
to  the  Department  or  who  were  not  able  to  pay  for 
it.  That  is  my  experience;  because  I got  some  my- 
self and  I sent  it  out,  and  when  I had  to  send  for 
more  I advised  them  all  to  send  to  the  Department’s 
inspector,  because  it  was  carriage  paid  for  him,  and 
I had  to  pay  carriage  myself. 

52194.  Chairman. — What  about  the  land  available 
in  the  union? — The  land  available  in  the  union  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  give  anything  like  an  economic 
holding  to  each  family  under  any  system  of  re-ad- 
justment. If  the  union  were  divided  into  £10  hold- 
ings, and  a holding  given  to  each  family,  1,680  fami- 
lies, or  8,400  persons,  or  considerably  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  union,  should  be  removed,  which 
is  a proceeding  I would  not  advise  in  its  entirety, 
and  which  I do  not  think  could  be  easily  carried  out, 
because  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  families  to  mi- 
grate, and  practically  impossible  to  get  them  a cordial 
reception  in  the  locality  they  would  migrate  to. 

52195.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  are  speaking  simply 
of  migration  from  one  union  to  another  when  you 
say  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  migrants  to  live  in  an 
adjoining  union? — It  would  not  be  easy,  but  I will 
suggest  a way.  The  proper  way,  I think,  to  meet 
the  whole  question  is  to  have  the  whole  of  Con- 
naught purchased  compulsorily  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  or  Estates  Commissioners  on  terms  just 
and  equitable  to  all  concerned.  The  land  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  persons  living  near  the  rich 
grazing  farms  should  be  supplied  first,  and  in  the 
adjustment  arrangements  could  Be  made  so  that 
large  farms  of  one  or  more  townlands  adjoining 
would  be  vacant  together  in  one  large  tract,  to  be 
divided  into  economic  holdings  to  the  number  of, 
say,  forty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  the  more  the  better.  I would  take  from  the 
thickly-populated  congested  districts  forty,  fifty,  or 
one  hundred  families  from  adjoining  townlands,  rela- 
tives, and  connections,  so  far  as  possible,  but  neigh- 
bours, at  all  events,  and  I would  place  them  in  pos- 
session each  of  one  of  these  economic  holdings,  and 
with  ^ them  with  capital  where  necessary  to  start 

52196.  Chairman. — Really  your  plan  is  migration, 
but  it  is  migration  of  groups  rather  than  of  indi- 
viduals ? — It  is  difficult  to  send  individuals  into 
strange  parts  up  the  country.  For  instance,  if  you 
nave  a number  of  men  to  send  from  this  union,  and 
n you  change  them  singly,  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  not  be  received  by  the  parties  above;  but  if  you 
bave  a larSe  tract — what  I mean  is  that 
"Je  adjustment  of  a great  area — if  you  have  a large 
rirti  an“  ,S,end  a col°ny  of  forty  or  fifty  or  one  liun- 
• ;,as  ‘“e  case  may  be,  they  will  lie  practically 
-UrSi,as  th°y  were  Before,  and  they  will  be  a 
ln  x,  district,  and  after  a time,  by  degrees, 
settle  down  ^ W1^  m*x  the  other  people  and 

iiSPS'J**’  p°  you  think  that  the  objec- 

hrm,?,;.  “??  other  people  would  be  diminished  if  you 
KftS**  families  instead  of  one?— Oh,  if  there 
'■.7.  °’le  that  one  would  be  likely  to  run  back 
hut  the  fifty  would  remain. 
woi^M  mTey  protect  each  other!— They 

K9100  w7 ,?ould  be  company  for  each  other. 

u °iuld  not  tllat  start  a new  Donny brook 
TOnn  because  you  would  have  plenty  of  land. 
til  • i1?6  Rev-  Dr-  O’DoNNELL—Your  sugges- 
on  is  that  you  should  have  a big  tract  of  land? 
nanDTtleve.  you  should  take  the  whole  of  Con- 
naMht  and  map  out  the  land. 

nrellon  ^°®F  Golomb  -You  have  used  this  ex- 
thTnerson^-^*  land  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
b,  supplied  ’ vt'.  lI“  "Ch  er“™e 


52202.  Now,  by  persons  do  you  mean  those  who  are  t lg  190^ 
occupying  uneconomical  holdings? — Exactly.  — L 

52203.  And  you  would  not  give  a preference  to  Mr.  Peter 
farmer's  sons  or  other  people,  but  relieve  congestion  J.  O’Malley, 
first? — I would  relieve  congestion  first. 

52204.  You  are  distinct  upon  that? — I am  distinct 
upon  that.  I would  make  the  present  uneconomic 
holdings  economic. 

52205.  Mr.  Bryce. — But  take  the  people  along  the 
seashore,  are  they  capable  of  migration? — They  are. 

There  is  not  a hardier  or  more  industrious  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  if  they  got  facilities,  than  those 

52206.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Have  they  got  the  farm- 
ing experience  necessary  ? — I think  they  would  not  be 
long  learning  it.  I never  met  one  of  them  that  got 
a piece  of  land  who  did  not  make  a living  out  of  it ; 
and  they  get  on  well  as  a rule. 

52207.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Do  you  agree  with  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Burke  ? — I am  not  sure. 

52208.  He  said  it  would  take  generations  to  teach 
these  people  if  they  were  to  migrate  to  Roscommon  ? — 

I do  not  think  it  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt  they 
would  learn  it  very  quickly. 

52209.  Chairman. — They  are  hard-working? — Yes. 

52210.  And  the  sort  of  crops  they  grow  now  they 
would  continue  to  grow  on  better  land.  Better 
crops,  but  the  same  sort  of  crops? — Yes;  and  they 
would  be  better  off.  They  would  become  more  exten- 
sive. 

52211.  And  if  you  were  to  put  them  on  better  land, 
on  that  better  land  they  would  grow  their  oats, 
potatoes,  and  other  things? — Yes. 

52212.  They  would  work  as  they  are  doing  now  on 
the  poor  land  ? — They  would  not  be  importing  anything 
into  the  form  of  farming.  They  would  get  the  same 
amount  of  trouble  from  the  good  land,  but  they  would 
have  a ten-fold  return. 

52213.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — And  would  you 
say  that,  after  moving  this  colony  and  settling  it 
down  on  the  good  land,  you  might  probably  go  one 
step  more  and  send  down  agricultural  instructors  to 
live  among  them,  and,  by  example,  to  teach  how  the 
land  should  be  treated? — Yes.  They  could  introduce 
new  and  more  modern  methods,  and  it  would  not  take 
them  very  long  at  all  to  pick  it  up  when  they  would 
see  them  in  their  midst  going  to  reap  all  the 
benefits. 

52214.  Chairman. — How  about  capital?— I believe 
you  should  capitalise  them. 

52215.  In  what  way? — First  and  foremost  you 
should  build  houses  for  them,  and  buy  a cow  or  two 
for  each  family. 

52216.  You  would  not  present  them  with  the  cow? — 

They  should  buy  it. 

52217.  By  means  of  a loan  ? — A cheap  loan. 

52218.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  these  people,  or  some 
of  them,  were  to  move  they  would  be  able  to  screw 
out  a little  capital  themselves? — Some  might,  and 
others  might  not. 

52219.  Do  you  think  that  a great  many  of  them  have 
got  relatives  and  friends  in  America  ? — They  have. 

52220.  Supposing  that  important  point  of  their 
lives  was  reached  when  they  were  to  be  put  on  better 
farms  in  the  grazing  county,  in  the  East  of  Galway, 
or,  say,  Roscommon ; do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  appeal  to  their  friends  in  America 
to  make  a special  effort  to  provide  them  with  the  little 
capital  necessary  for  that  ? — I believe  they  would 
help  in  a good  many  cases,  but  not,  perhaps,  in  all. 

52221.  But  in  a good  many  cases  would  not  they 
help  ? — I am  certain  they  would. 

52222.  It  would  be  possible — would  not  it— to  get 
their  friends  to  make  a little  effort? — That  would  be 
possible,  quite  possible.  Oh,  yes,  it  would,  and  I be- 
lieve a good  deal  of  them  would  do  thalt.  I am  certain 
they  would. 

52223.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I suppose  they  all  have  a 
little  stock  themselves? — Well,  they  all  have  got  a 
little  stock  along  the  seacoast,  but  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  union  nearly  everybody  has  a cow  or  two. 

But  along  the  seacoast  in  Rosmuck,  Lettermore,  and 
so  on,  you  will  meet  plenty  of  people  that  have  not  a. 
cow  or  sheep  or  anything. 

52224.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  those  districts  where 
would  the  children  get  the  milk  from? — You  would 
not  know.  I believe  that  many  of  them  do  not  drink 
any  milk,  except  they  get  it  from  the  mother,  till  they 
are  weaned  of f.  I believe  they  do  not.  They  drank 
black  tea-  I have  known  them  do  it. 
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52225.  Are  these  infante?— Well,  children  from  a 
year  up.  That  is  true.  There  are  children  down 
there  that  never  saw  milk. 

52226.  Mr.  Bryce. — I believe  we  came  across  one 
family  like  that? — If  I were  with  you  in  the  South 
I would  bring  you  into  many  houses  where  there 
is  not  a drop  of  milk  seen  from  year  to  year,  nor  a 
bit  of  meat  eaten  for  five  years. 

52227.  Chairman. — There  is  one  point  of  your  plan 
which  I would  like  to  ask  you  about.  You  say  that 
you  ought  to  move  groups  of  people  for  the  reasons 
you  have  given  us.  But  it  would  not  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  move  in  every  case  people  who  happen 
to  live  actually  nest  to  each  other  ? — Oh,  no,  I would 
not  do  that. 

52228.  Your  point  would  e be  met,  would  it  not, 
so  long  as  the  migrants  all  came  from  the  same 
district? — From  the  same  locality. 

52229.  And  knew  each  other  ?— Exactly ; acquaint- 
ances. . 

52230.  Because,  of  course,  if  you  were  to  bring 
everybody  from  one  particular  district,  all  neighbours, 
you  would  clear  that  district  altogether? — But  I 
would  not  do  that  at  all. 

52231.  And  that  would  make  re-distribution  much 
more  difficult? — I would  not  take  them  wholesale  in 
that  way  from  about  any  certain  point  where  the  people 
were  all  acquainted  with  one  another.  That  would 
never  do,  and  when  the  migration  was  carried  out 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  find  useful  work 
in  teaching  agriculture  to  the  migrants  under  different 
circumstances  to  those  they  haa  left.  In  this  way 
only  do  I believe  can  migration  be  successfully  effected 
at  all. 

52232.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Would  you  in 
that  way,  by  not  taking  everybody  out  of  a locality, 
secure  the  advantage  of  making  a little  selection  of 
the  migrants  ? — I would  not  do  it  wholesale  at  all,  but 
one  or  two  here  and  there  throughout  the  locality — 
people  who  were  acquainted  with  one  another. 

52233.  And  those  people,  coming  to  a new  country, 
would  have  a great  advantage  if  there  were  strength 
of  labour  in  the  family  ? — Yes. 

52234.  Would  you  like  to  move  families  strong  for 
labour  ? — Yes  ; I would  rather  leave  a party  who  was 
not  able  to  work  after  me,  and  migrate  the  other  who 
was  strong  and  accustomed  to  labour.  I would  try 
and  have  the  labour  at  all  events.  You  must  have 
the  strength. 

52235.  Would  you  try  to  secure  that  those  migrants 
should  have  the  advantage  both  of  labour  and  in- 
dustry?— I would.  I would  certainly  try  that.  I 
would  not  go  without  it.  Besides  migration  there  are 
numerous  ways  by  which  the  condition  of  the  people 
can  be  very  materially  improved.  In  Gorumna, 
Lettermore,  and  Crumpaun  the  fishing  industry  is 
capable  of  extensive  development,  -and  would, 
with  very  little  assistance,  develop  itself.  If 
there  were  a pier  and  curing  station  at  Kiggaul  Bay 
the  islanders  of  Lettermullen  and  Gorumna,  who  are 
a hardy,  industrious  people,  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  fishery,  because  all  their  takings  would 
mean  clear  profit,  as  they  could  in  rough  weather 
attend  to  their  little  farms  at  home ; while  under  the 
present  arrangement  they  have  to  go  to  Aran  or 
Roundstone,  and  in  rough  weather  live  there,  under 
•expense  which  very  often  exceeds  their  earnings.  In 
order  to  grapple  with  this  question  properly  a sub- 
stantial pier  should  be  erected  at  Lettermullen.  The 
■Congested  Districts  Board  should  supply  five  up-to-date 
fishing  boats,  and  with  them  send  two  competent  in- 
structors. The  boats  could  be  manned  by  the 
islanders,  and  the  instructors  could  teach  them  the 
most  approved  methods  of  fishing,  curing,  net-mending 
etc.  A shed  or  store  should  be  built  at  the  pier 
where  the  instructors  could  reside,  where  the  fishing 
.gear  could  be  stored  and  where  curing,  net-mending 
drying,  etc.,  could  be  carried  on.  In  this  way  a large 
number  of  persons  would  get  employment,  and  the 
five  boats  and  their  crews  could  be  profitably  engaged 
■an  the  year  round,  between  the  spring  mackerel  fishing 
the  summer  and  autumn  herring  fishing,  and  conger 
eel  fishing  m winter.  Another  small  pier  is  much 
A ^raiolle’  as  tte  present  landing-place 
-there  is  both  dangerous  and  useless,  and  of  little  or 
no  vatoe  to  the  people  of  Trabone,  who  are  dependent 
1°/  °u  fi^1Dg  for  their  subsistence,  and 

bcS.fe  the  ilardiest,and  most  persistent  fisher- 
men along  the  western  seaboard  of  Galway.  In  fact 
it  is  a shame  to  see  how  these  unfortunate  men  are 


handicapped  for  want  of  facilities,  which  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  could  so  easily  afford,  yet  they 
still  persevere,  and  sometimes  earn  a few  pounds,  now 
and  then,  as  a result  of  their  persistence. 

52236.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  arc  aware  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  has  attempted,  at  various 
times,  and  spent  a great  deal,  and  lost  a great  deal, 
of  money  in  trying  to  make  a good  fishery  at  the 
place.  They  built  a good  many  boats,  and  they  have 
lost  thousands  of  pounds  over  that? — Yes;  but  the 
difficulty  was  that  the  fishermen  who  manned  those 
boats  had  to  go  to  Aran  and  Roundstone,  and  when  the 
weather  became  rough  they  had  to  live  there.  If 
there  were  two  or  three  weeks  of  rough  weather  they 
would  have  to  live  there  for  the  two  or  three  weeks 
on  account  of  the  rough  weather. 

52237.  Sir  John  Colomb. — We  were  told  that  they 
were  willing  to  fish  till  the  turf  season  came,  and  then 
they  dropped  the  fish  for  the  turf  ? — There  is  no  turf 
about  Lettermore  at  all,  and  a great  deal  of  the  turf 
in  Gorumna  is  exhausted. 

52238.  Chairman. — But  -there  is  a great  deal  of 
turf  on  the  seaside  ? — Yes  ; but  that  would  only  em- 
ploy a few. 

52239.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  seem  to 
have  the  impression  strongly  that  if  there  was  good 
harbour  accommodation  those  men  would  turn  out 
steady  fishermen? — I believe  it.  I :am  quite  positive 
of  it,  because  I believe  the  .material  to  make  good 
fishermen  is  there.  I believe  that  if  it  were  handled 
properly,  so  that  the  people  could  live  at  their  own 
homes  when  they  are  not  fishing,  they  would  cer- 
tainly take  to  it.  And  most  anxious  they  are. 

52240.  Sir  John  Colomb. — .Surely  the  experience  of 
all  maritime  fishing  countries  is  this,  that  the  pri- 
mary condition  of  success  is  that  the  fisherman  fol- 
lows the  fish  wherever  the  fish  are  to  be  found?— 
Yes ; but  nearly  all  these  people  have  little  farms,  and 
they  do  not  care  to  leave  this  place  'altogether.  The 
Irishman  has  a sentimental  feeling  for  his  own 
place. 

52241.  And  that  militates  against,  and  is  'adverse 
to,  the  creation  of  a real  fishing  industry,  because 
the  success  of  the  fishing  industry  means  that  people 
taking  to  fishing  look  on  the  fish  as  their  objective, 
and  follow  the  fish,  and  do  not  go  hack  to  their  homes 
till  the  close  of  the  season  ? — I do  not  want  them  to 
live  entirely  on  the  fishing. 

52242.  But  in  order  to  succeed  as  fishermen  they 
must  devote  themselves  to  the  fishing  and  follow  the 
fish? — I know  that  to  succeed  as  a fisherman  you 
must  be  a fisherman. 

52243.  Mr.  Bryce. — Do  you  think  that  although 
a great  deal  has  been  spent  in  the  way  of  facilities, 
and  although  the  people  have  not  yet  got  into  the 
way  of  following  the  fish,  they  may  do  so  in  time  ?— 
I believe  that.  I believe  in  time  they  would  follow 
tile  fish. 

54244.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  aim  at  the  initial 
process  ? — I aim  at  the  beginning.  This  Union  is 
very  rich  in  minerals,  notably  the  divisions  of  Curr, 
Letterfore,  Crumpaun,  Kilcummin,  Oughterard,  and 
Cong,.  and  there  is  no  question  of  doubt,  with  the 
fostering  care  of  a friendly  Government,  there  are 
mines  in  these  divisions  capable  of  being  profitably 
developed,  with  modem  machinery  and  appliances, 
so  as  to  give  employment  to.  thousands  of  persons, 
and  tile  Congested  Districts  Board,  after  acquiring 
the  estates,  should  hand  them  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  Department  should,  in 
turn,  be  compelled  to  give  each  mine  careful  atten- 
tion, and  have  it  thoroughly  tested.  The  profits  made 
on  minerals  should  go  to  reduce  the  premiums  on  the 
estate. 

52245.  Chairman. — When  an  estate  is  sold  now, 
the  mineral  rights  are  reserved  to  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, as  a matter  of  fact  ? — I believe  so.  There  is  a 
mine  being  tested  presently  convenient  to  where  I 
live. 

52246.  Six  J ohn  ■Colomb. — By  whom  ? — I could  not 
exactly  tell  you.  There  is  a gentleman,  named  Bacon 
at  the  head  of  it.  I think  they  are  more  prospectora 
than  anything  else.  But  from  what  I oan  hear  from 
those  who  profess  to  know,  it  is  turning  out  very  rich 
in  silver  and  lead ; and  I believe  there  are  plenty  of 
other  mines,  too,  around  the  county,  that  the  Board 
might  handle  in  the  same  way.  In  the  Union  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  bog  and  worthless  mountain 
which,  if  planted,  would,  in  time,  produce  an  excel? 
Jent  crop  of  timber  and  become  a valuable  asset,  the 
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urofits  also,  of  which  should  go  to  -reduce  the  pre- 
miums. Another  matter  -which  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  should  take  in  hands  immediately  is  the 
finishing  of  a few  important  roads  and  bridges  which 
are  now,  in  their  present  state,  useless,  and  which 
would  if  finished,  be  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to 
populous  centres,  as  well  as  giving  a good  deal  of 
very  much  needed  employment  during  their  construc- 
tion:  (A)  The  Maumeen,  between  Maam  and  Re- 

cess two  miles  of  which  is  made  on  the  Recess  side, 
and’  about  three  and  a half  miles  which  requires  to  be 
made  between  Curr  and  Derryveelamaama.  This  road 
wonld  mean  at  least  a short  cut  of  eight  miles  to  the 
traveller  going  from  Mayo  to  Clifden,  Roundstone, 
Cashel,  -Oam,  etc.,  and  considerably  improve  the 
markets  and  fairs  held  .at  these  places,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  store  cattle  reared  in  -Connemara  are 
bought  by  farmers  from  Mayo. 

52247.  Chairman. — You  say  there  is  a partially- 
made  road  between  Maam  and  Recess  ?— There  is. 

52248.  How  much  of  it  has  been  done? — There  are 
about  two  miles  of  it  made,  from  Recess  to  the  foot 
of  Maam — a new  road  constructed  within  the  last  two 


years. 


52249.  Who  started  that  work? — The  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  the  Clifden  District  Council. 
The  Congested  Districts  Board  gave  £300,  and  the 
Clifden  District  'Council  £300  more. 

52250.  Are  they  proceeding  with  that  road  ? — No  ; 
they  would  not  go  .any  further. 

52251.  They  have  abandoned  it? — They  have. 

52252.  Was  there  any  undertaking  given  by  the 
District  Council  that  they  would  finish  it  ? — No,  nor 
by  anybody.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  way  is  in  the  Oughterard  Union — about  three- 
fourths;  and  the  remaining  fourth  is  in  the  Clifden 
Union;  and  neither  of  the  two  unions  would  under- 
take to  do  it  without  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
because  the  rates  are  high. 

52253.  You  say  the  Board  have  already  given  £300  ? 
— The  Clifden  District  Council  gave  £300. 

52254.  To  the  Board? — It  was  the  Board  that  gave 
the  money  to  the  Clifden  District  Council.  The  Clif- 
den District  Council  got  the  road  constructed. 

52255.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — And  between 
them  they  were  only  able  to  push  the  road  portion 
of  the  distance? — About  a third  of  it  is  built. 

52256.  Chairman. — Then  the  £300  given  by  the 
Board  has  become  wasted? — Not  so. 

52257.  How? — Theire  are  people  living  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  I would  not  say  it  is  wasted. 


52258.  Mr.  6’ Kelly. — What  i 
—The  poor  rate  here  is  3s.  2d. 
52259.  On  land  ? — On  land. 


i your  rates  here  ? 


r 5s.  4 d.  on  build- 


52260.  And  on  buildings? — 5s. 

Es. 

on  land  is  high  ? — It  is 
very  high  ? — I would 


52261.  Do  you  think  3s.  2 
high  enough. 

52262.  Do  you  think  it 
think  it  is. 


52263.  Was  it  ever  higher? — It  was  a little  higher 
last  year,  but  never  before  since  the  Act  of  1898 
passed. 


52264.  Chairman. — You  gave  us  one  illustration. 
What  is  the  next  ? — The  next  is  (B),  Dunmanus  Pass, 
between  the  parishes  of  Rossmuck  and  Carraroe  and 
Spiddal, . which  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  parishes  attending  fairs  and 
markets,  schools  and  churches,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  priests  and  doctors  attending  urgent  calls.  The 
latter  in  many  instances  could  save  an  immensity  of 
pam  and  suffering  and  often  perhaps  life  itself  if 
Pass  yere  bridged,  as  the  distance  across  would 


occupy  only  minutes,  while  the  present  round  by 
Scrube  takes  hours. 


52265.  That  involves  a bridge  over  the  estuary? — 
^es,  at  Rossmuck.  The  Congested  Districts  Board 
brought  the  road  there,  I think,  'to  the  end  of  where  the 
bridge  is  required ; but  the  bridge  is  noit  doue,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  road  remains.  Then  I have  to  men- 
tion  (C) — The  Clooeh  road  leading  from  Costelloe  to 


clear.  It  was  built  before  my  time,  for  relief  pur-  Sept.  18, 1901. 
poses;  and  it  was  never  finished.  It  was  finished  " — - 

from  Oughterard  to  a few  miles  of  Leenane,  ancl  Mr.  Peter 
from  Costello  about  three  or  four  miles  also.  J-  O’Malley 

52267.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  roads 
here? — I do. 

52268.  Do  yon  know  is  the  Ballinakill  District  in 
this  union? — No;  Ballinakill  is  in  Clifden  Union. 

52269.  And  Letterfrack  is  in  Clifden  Union? — Yes. 

52270.  Then  there  is  a district  called  Barnanockam? 

— That  is  in  Clifden  Union  also. 

52271.  Mr.  Bryce. — There  was  an  old  road  to  Re- 
cess?— There  was,  across  where  I am  speaking  about. 

52272.  That  would  shorten  the  distance  conside- 
rably from  Leenane? — It  wonld. 

52273.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — How  much  of 
the  Cloosh  road  remains  unmade? — I thank  about  four 
or  five  miles,  but  I could  not  tell  you  accurately. 

Another  matter  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the 
large  population  living  round  the  shores  of  Lough 
Corrib  is  the  development  of  the  Lough  Corrib  fishery. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  fishery  of  Lough  Corrib,  its 
outlets,  and  its  tributaries  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  compulsorily  if  ne- 
cessary, or  in  other  words  the  present  lessee — Mr. 

Hallett — should  be  expropriated,  as  it  is  considered 
he  is  not  treating  the  lake  fairly  in  holding  the  fish 
back  at  Galway.  A hatchery  for  white  trout  should 
be  established  and  the  lake  thrown  open  for  free 
fishing,  with  the  exception  of  a nominal  fee  to 
defray  working  expenses.  In  this  way  thousands 
of  anglers  from  all  parts  would  be  attracted  annually 
to  Lough  Corrib,  which  was  sure  to  become  in  a few 
years  probably  the  best  free  fishing  in  Europe. 

Thousands  of  boatmen,  fishermen,  and  car-drivers 
would  be  employed  at  good  wages ; every  available 
particle  of  hotel  accommodation  round  the  lake  would 
be  availed  of,  and  large  quantities  of  money  put  in 
circulation  which  is  now  spent  in  other  more  favoured 
places. 

52274.  Six  John  Colomd. — Then  am  I to  conclude 
this,  that  you  regard  the  preservation  and  increase 
of  game  and  fish  as  a very  important  thing  in  the 
national  interests  of  Ireland?— I believe  it  would  be 
very  important. 

52275.  Yon  consider  it  a means  of  circulating 
money  and  in  various  ways  developing  national  re- 
sources, and  therefore  I ask  you,  because  it  is  a most 
important  question,  whether  you  regard  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  game  ana  fishing  in  Ire- 
land as  of  national  importance  to  the  Irish  people  ? — 

Of  vital  importance.  That  is  my  opinion. 

52276.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  doing  anything  to  improve 
the  national  fisheries  ? — They  do  a little.  They  gave 
a little  grant,  I think  £20.  tfco  improve  Lough  Corrib ; 
and  the  lough  is  improved,  with  the  result  that  I am 
told  that  about  £10,000  was  spent  last  year  by 
tourists  round  the  shores  of  the  lough. 

52277.  Then  I take  it  from  that  that  your  view  is 
that  it  is  almost  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  to  improve,  if  they  can,  the  inland 
fisheries  as  the  marine  fisheries  ? — I think  it  would  be 
in  cases  of  that  sort,  where  there  is  free  fishing. 

52278.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  consider  that,  the 
preservation  of  sport  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation  T 
— I do.  I think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Department- 
of  Agriculture  to  take  up  and  develop  the  fisheries. 

They  are  inclined  to  help  us  to  do  a little  lately.  It 
is  certain  that  the  improvement  of  the  fishing  of 
Lough  Corrib  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  thou- 
sands of  pounds  into  the  district. 

52279.  Chairman.— There  is  one  point  that  you  men- 
tioned a little  while  ago  which  I think  is  important. 

I think  you  said  that  there  should  be  a representative 
of  the  counties  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board?— 

Yes,  I think  there  should  be.  I think  the  Coi^ested 
Districts  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not 
representative  enough.  My  idea  is  that  the  members- 
of  the  Board  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all 
the  ins  and  out  of  the  congested  districts,  and  I believe 
that  a representative  from  at  least  each  congested 


B°“d'  “PP"fea  ^ 

TOfa,  .Hle-three  ot  foul  miles  in  tie  cento  wrn  Mr  Council. 


®jever  finished.  This  road  wonld  considerably  benefit 
ne  people  living  round  Costelloe  Bay,  and  open  up 
a ready  market  at  Oughterard  for  fish,  sea  sand,  etc., 
in  exchange  for  seed  potatoes,  seed  oats,  and  other 
Decenaries  not  procurable  along  their  own  sea-coast. 
o<ssoo.  Who  constructed  that  road  ? — I am  not  quite 


Sir  John  Colomb. — How  wonld  you  secure- 
t-hat?— By  election.  I would  have  a representative 
appointed  by  the  County  Council  of  each  county. 

52280a.  And  for  what  period  would  you  appoint 
him  ?— For  a period  of  three  years ; the  same  as  the 
County  Counoil  themselves. 
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52281.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  a 
danger,  if  there  was  a representative  of  a county  or 
of  a County  Council  on  the  Board,  that  his  whole 
aim  would  be  more  or  less  limited  to  the  interests  of 
his  own  county,  and,  though  he  would  be  a member 
of  a Board  that  should  deal  with  the  whole 
national  problem  of  congestion,  would  not  the  whole 
question  resolve  itself  for  him  into  one  of  getting  all 
the  money  he  could  into  his  own  particular  county  ? — 
Yes.  That  would  be  the  case  all  the  world  over ; but 
when  these  people  met  they  would  be  equally  balanced. 

52282.  Do  you  think  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
would  be  able  to  do  as  much  as  it  has  done,  or  do 
you  think  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would  have 
been  more  successful  if  there  had  been  on  that  Board 
representatives  of  different  localities  instead  of 
nominated  independent  men  looking  at  the  problem 
as  a whole? — I believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
men  acquainted  with  the  different  localities. 

52283.  Do  you  not  think,  at  the  same  time,  that 
in  a work  of  this  sort  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
constitution  of  the  members  of  the  Board  should  be 
above  all  those  incidental  influences  of  politics  and 
parties  and  all  the  rest  of  it? — Well,  you  cannot  avoid 
influences  sometimes,  but  I think  they  would  be 
balanced  by  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 
One  man  need  not  necessarily  domineer  over  the  Board. 
He  could  not  have  all  the  weight,  or  act  without  the 
consent  of  the  majority. 

52284.  But  would  not  the  effect  of  his  being  a re- 
presentative of  his  locality  be  that  you  would  not  get 
continuity  of  policy  and  representation,  because  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years  another  man  may  present 
himself  as  a candidate  and  say,  our  late  representative 
has  not  got  us  any  money,  but  I will  if  you  put  me 
in,  and  would  not  that  interfere  with  the  continuity 
of  the  policy  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — I 
do  _ not  think  it  would.  If  the  man  did  his  work 
satisfactorily  of  course  he  would  be  sent  there  again. 

52285.  Chairman. — Would  not  you  be  inclined  to 
tinnk  that  the  period  of  nomination  should  be  longer 
than  three  years?— I would  not.  I think  that  the 
nomination  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Council,  by  a majority,  on  the  same  principle  that 
they  go  themselves. 

52286.  The  only  thing  is  that  it  would  take  a man 
some  time  to  learn  his  work  on  the  Board,  and  just 
as  he  was  getting  into  his  work  he  might  be  superseded 
by  somebody  else,  and  that  does  not  make  for  efficiency, 
does  it?— Weii,  not  so  well;  but  still  three  years 
would  be  a good  deal,  and  the  other  experienced 
the  Board  miSllt  Put  him  right. 

But  a good  many  members  of  the  Board  might 
not  be  more  experienced  than  he  was?— The  present 
members  1 raean  addition  to  the  present 

52288.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  six  years  ? 


The  difficulty  would  be  that  the  present  County  Council 
is  for  three  years,  and  the  men  on  the  old  Council 
might  not  be  elected  again,  and  the  new  Council  might 
hold  a lash  over  him. 

52289.  So  long  as  he  held  a seat  on  the  Council 
would  you  let  him  be  appointed  a member  of  the 
Board  for  six  years,  so  that  if  he  lost  his  seat  on  die 
Council  he  might  remain  a member? — In  that  case  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  keep  him  on  for  six  years. 

52290.  If  you  happened  to  have  a man  in  your  dis- 
trict who  did  not  happen  to  be  a member  of  the 
Council,  do  you  not  think  they  might  nominate  him? 
— Such  a man  might  be  elected,  and  I believe  you  will 
get  plenty  of  superior  men. 

52291.  Then  the  lash  would  disappear? — I mean 
that  the  man  sent  to  represent  the  County  Council 
as  a member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should 
be  elected  a member  of  the  County  Council. 

52292.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Elected  by  that 
body,  but  not  necessarily  of  that  body? — Not  neces- 
sarily on  that  body.  I would  not  have  him  necessarily 
on  the  body,  because  you  may  get  plenty  of  more 
capable  men  outside. 

52293.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Supposing  that  the 
County  Council  thinks  that  there  is  a man  most 
competent  to  act  for  the  county  on  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  and  that  this  man  is  not  a member 
of  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

52294.  Would  you  in  that  case  limit  the  term  of 
office  to  three  years  ? — I would,  because  if  he  continued 
competent  he  would  be  returned  again. 

52295.  And  his  competency  would  be  judged  by  the 
amount  of  money  that  he  brought  into  the  place?— 
Well,  not  necessarily.  It  would  depend  on  how 
he  discharged  his  duties. 

52296.  Then  you  differ  from  most  human  beings  in 
this  country  ? — Well,  I have  my  own  views.  I do 
not  believe  in  throwing  away  money  on  worthless 
objects. 

52297.  But  I put  it  to  you  that  men,  being  con- 
stituted as  itihey  are,  would  judge  the  representative, 
not  by  what  work  he  had  done,  but  by  how  much  money 
he  got  for  his  country  or  what  job  he  did?— I am  sure 
the  other  members  of  the  Board  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  jobs. 

52298.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Does  the  County 
Council  vary  much  from  one  period  of  three  years  to 
another? — Not  so  far. 

52299.  Would  it  be  likely  that  if  the  County 
Council  nominated  a man  not  a member  of  the  Council 
to  be  a member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the 
new  County  Council,  returned  perhaps  three  years 
hence,  would  also  nominate  him  ?— I am  sure  they 
would,  unless  they  found  him  incompetent. 

52300.  You  see  the  advantage  of  leaving  a man  for 
a considerable  period  at  the  work?— I do.  That  is 
certainly  a great  advantage. 


Rev.  John 
Kathy. 


Rev.  John  Flatley  examined. 


52301"  Chairman.— I understand  that  you  are  noi 
in  -Glare  Island  ? — Yes. 

Bllfc  J0}1  have  k**®  for  many  years  station© 
along  the  coast? — Yes;  I have  -been  in  this  distrid 
and  I have  served  in  nine  parishes  along  the  coasl 
in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  from  Spiddal  to  Achil 
that  gave  me  an  exceptionally  extensive  acquaintanc 
wita  the  conditions  of  the  people  -all  through  tlia 
district.  I can  speak  of  the  improvement  in  the  cor 
drtion  -of  the  people  since  I knew  them.  A grea 
many  of  these  improvements  were  due  to  the  actio 
and  the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Th 
Congested  Districts  Board  has  done  a tremendous  k 
of  good  work  and,  in  fact  if  it  had  done  nothing  els 
but  carry  out  the  improvements  that  I saw  effect© 
by  it  m Arran  it  would  have  justified  its  existence 
its  halld  ifc  done 

great  deal  of  good.  It  has  done  good  in  the  improve 
“-*1  live  stock,  cottage  industries,  an- 

also  through  its  Parish  Committees,  and,  in  addition 
has  carried  out  many  useful  engineering  works,  sue 
r„Sll£S-i?nd  pierS’  bridges  .and  roads.  Much,  how 
ever,  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  -perhaps  I mav  a 
2?  ETfk°w  “ f “K  °a<»'  time  ZhS  [ iiave  t 
JSTfWT  i "“I-?1:  fiifusm  of  Peri*  Committees 
Island  1 intend  to  do  the  best  I can  to  for 
ward  the  work  of  the  Parish  Committees  but  ii 
Spiddal  and  m this  district  I did  not  work  with  th 


Committees,  because  I believed  that  tile  work  of  the 
Committees  would  be  misapplied,  as  the  districts  were 
not  suitable  for  Parish  Committee  work.  The  land, 
f-s a ru’e>  was  not  striped,  and  if  you  wanted  to 
build  out-houses  -and  stables  you  had  to  build  them 
too  near  the  dwellingliouses  or  too  near  other  men’s 
land  and  my  object  in  every  place  was  to  try  to  get 
the  land  bought,  and  to  have  it  striped,  so  that  every 
man  would  be  settled  on  his  own  holding.  It  was 
perpetuating  the  old  state  of  things  to  expend  money 
on  the  improvements  referred  to  in  the  faulty  condi- 
tion of  tilings  that  I found  existing.  For  that  rea- 
son, in  Spiddal  and  in  this  place  I did  not  join  the 
Parish  Committees,  -because  I did  not  think  that  the 
works  of  the  Parish  Committees  were  suitable  to  the 
locality;  but  in  -Clare  Island,  where  every  man  ba3 
his  own  holding,  and  his  house  on  his  own  holding, 
I think  that  the  Parish  Committee  will  do  very  useful 
work ; and  the  Committees  have  done  very  useful 
work  in  such  places  as  that. 

52303.  What  you  mean  is  that  the  land  was  in  such 
a condition  of  rund-ale  that  the  out^houses  would 
have  to  be  practically  alongside  the  dwellinghouses, 
or  would  have  to  be  placed  on  the  -patches  of  land 
belonging  to  other  people?— Yes. 

52304.  Therefore,  as  a practical  improvement,  the 
work  of  providing  out-houses,  removing  manure- 
heaps,  and  so  forth,  could  not  be  carried  out  until 
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+lie  rundale  had  been  abolished  and  re-stnping  had 
taken  place?— Yes.  That  was  my  reason,  and  I have 
snecial  reasons.  From  my  experience,  I object  very 


EtrongV ^ having  stables  ancl  out-houses  as  a con- 
tinuation of  dwellinghouses,  and  I will . you  by 

and  by  a terrible  instance  of  the  evils  of  this  sort  of 
thing  So  far  as  Clare  Island  is  concerned,  that  is 
the  principal  criticism  that  I have  to  make  on  the 
work  of  the  Board.  When  houses  were  being  built 
there  the  stables  were  built  as  a continuation  of  the 
dwellings.  That  I oonsider  most  objectionable.  It 
must  however,  be  said  that  they  had  not  much  ex 
-perience  at  the  time  they  took  up  Clare  Island.  In 
other  places  where  I have  seen  the  work  of  the  Board 
they  have  avoided  that.  They  have  built  the  stables 
distinct  from  the  dwellinghouses,  and  have  made  the 
houses  much  better  than  on  Clare  Island.  In  these 
other  places  the  roofs  are  of  slates,  or  of  corrugated 
iron  whereas  in  Clare  Island  the  houses  are  thatched. 
This'  is  very  uneconomical,  as  the  straw  could  be  put 
to  very  much  more  profitable  use.  That  finishes  what 
I have  to  say  about  these  buildings.  As  to  fishing,  I 
may  say  that  the  Board  found  Ai-ran  in  a most 
-wretched,  impoverished  condition,  and  the  Arran 
Islands  have  'been  raised  to  comparative  wealth  by 
the  fishing  industry,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  the  Board  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  used 
this  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

52305.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’ Donnell. —You  used  to 
help  Mr.  Micks  and  Mr.  Green  ?— Yes. 

52306.  Chairman. — We  have  heard,  a great  deal 
about  the  Arran  Islands  from  other  witnesses,  and  we 
shall  hear  more  about  them  when  we  get  down  to 
Spiddal  and  round  .about  there,  so,  if  you  would  not 
mind,  I think  that  the  Commission  would  like  you  to 
confine  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  this  locality  ?— 
Vary  well.  I only  wish  to  give  credit  to  the  Board. 
So  far  as  my  experience  leads  me  to  judge  of  what 
they  have  done,  they  have  certainly  done  well  every- 
where that  I saw  their  operations,  in  Achill  and 
Arran  and  other  places  in  which  I have  been.  So 
far  as  the  improvement  of  stock  in  concerned,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Galloway  breed  has  been  of  very  great, 
service  to  the  people.  This  stock  is  very  suitable,  be- 
cause it  is  always  saleable,  and  is  saleable  quickly, 
and  brings  a good  price.  So  fax  as  cottage  industries 
are  concerned,  the  lace-making  and  other  classes  have 
been  also  a success.  I saw  the  accounts  of  the  lace 
school  at  Killiteen  for  one  half-year,  and  I was  as- 
tonished at  the  amount  of  money  that  it  brought  into 
the  district.  There  was  £1,008  earned  by  the  girls 
■of  one  valley  within  six  months.  That  was  between 
this  parish  and  Partry.  The  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  owing  to  the  lace  class  is  enor- 
mous. Very  few  girls  will  leave  that  valley  to  go  to 
America.  You  cannot  get  servants  out  of  that  valley 
now,  though  it  used  to  be  a great  place  for  servants 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  girls  are  all  employed 
profitably  now. 

52307.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— That  is  close  to 
the  shores  of  Rough  Mask  ? — Yes  ; in  the  Maarntrasna 
district.  They  got  the  lace  school  some  years  .ago.  It 
has  done  a great  deal  of  good,  and  wherever  these 
classes  have  been  established  they  have  done  good.  I 
am  quite  alive  to  the  danger  of  putting  all  the  girls 
to  one  kind  of  industry,  especially  an  industry  that 
is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  fashion. 
For  that  reason  I think  that  the  industries  should  be 
varied,  as  they  are  in  Gorumna  Island  and  Carr.aroe. 
There  are  different  industries  there — carpet-making 
and  curtain-making.  I was  speaking  yesterday  to 
Mrs.  Wanklyn,  a lady  who  is  living  in  the  district, 
and  she  suggested  an  industry  that  might  be  started 
with  profit  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  She  asked  for 
Irish  manufacture  in  .a  shop  in.  London  in  which 
•clothing  supplies  were  sold.  She  was  told  that  none 
of  the  fine  work  that  ladies  require  was  supplied  from 
Ireland,  as  it  was  not  done  sufficiently  fine  here,  and 
that  this  fine  stitching  had  to  be  got  from  Baris.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Board  would  take 
up  that  in.  some  places  instead  of  lace. 

52308.  Chairman. — You  axe  not  speaking  of  a kind 
of  lace? — No,  but  of  a fine  kind  of  stitchiDg. 

52309.  Mr.  Bryce. — Underclothing  and  that  sort  of 
thing? — Yes.  This  lady  was  telling  me  that  from 
her  experience  of  the  matter  she  thought  it  would 
be  a very  useful  sort  of  thing  as  supplementing  the 
lace  to  start  this  sort  of  thing. 

52310.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — A class  for  fine 
sewing  ?— Yes. 


52311.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  mean  of  the  nature  of  ,w.  i8, 1907, 
embroidery? — I think  not.  I am  not  sufficiently  — 

skilled  in  the  different  kinds  of  work.  Rav.  John 

52312.  Chairman. — Would  you  advise  Mr.  Walker,  Natley. 
having  a lady  colleague,  to  advise  in  these  matters? — 

I think  Mi-.  Walker  perfectly  competent  to  deal  with 
all  these  things  himself.  He  does  it  remarkably  well. 

52313.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  think  that 
it  would  be  prudent  to  open  up  new  kinds  of  home 
industry  in  that  way? — Yes.  Suppose  that  the  lace 
was  overdone,  or  that  a change  of  fashion  came,  this 
or  something  like  it  could  be  substituted.  In  its 
engineering  work  the  Board  has  done  admirably  well, 
as,  with  the  pier  at  Aran  and,  above  all,  the  bridges 
leading  to  the  islands  of  Gorumna  and  Lettermore, 
which  are  a great  blessing  to  the  people.  So  far  as 
the  land  work  is  concerned,  I am  not  forgetful  of 
all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  land  work  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  throughout  the  country, 
but  in  this  district  and  in  Spiddal  I think  that  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  did  not  do  well.  I think 
it  was  badly  managed.  The  Board  are  not  respon- 
sible for  that.  It  is  the  officials  who  carried  it  out. 

The  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out  was  not  at  all 
good.  The  Board  purchased  6,000  acres  of  land  to 
supply  a means  of  relieving  congestion  in  a village 
where  there  were  between  fifty  and  fifty-five  tenants, 
in  Glanagimlagh,  who  occupied  land  of  the  value  of 
£42  5s.  The  congestion  was  so  great  there  that  the 
King  and  Queen  were  taken  there  to  see  congestion 
at  its  worst  when  they  were  in  the  country  a few 
years  ago.  That  6,000  acres  would  have  given  from 
100  to  120  acres  of  land  to  each  of  these  fifty  or  fifty- 
five  tenants,  and  I think  it  would  have  been  very 
much  better  for  the  Board  to  have  given  each  of  these 
tenants  100  to  120  acres  than  to  have  done  what 
they  did. 

52314.  Chairman. — The  land  you  speak  of  is  the 
Lucan  and  King  Estate? — Yes,  on  the  north  and 
south  shores  of  the  Killery  inlet.  The  aggregate  of 
the  two  properties  was  6,000  acres.  I thought  that 
the  object  of  the  purchase  was  to  divide  the  whole  of 
the  land;  and  I think  that  a great  fault  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Board  and  its  officials  in  disposing  of 
580  acres  of  the  very  best  of  the  land,  which  would 
have  suited  the  tenants  very  well  for  a grazing,  to 
a grazier  who  had  already  occupied  fourteen  large 
farms  throughout  Galway  and  Mayo.  Certainly  the 
people  had  a first  claim  to  the  land.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  another  element  entered  into  the  tran- 
saction, too. 

52315.  What  was  the  name  of  this  grazier  ? — 

Thomas  Francis  Joyce.  The  land  was  sold  to  him, 
and  I think  very  wrongly  sold  to  him.  It  should 
have  been  kept  for  redistribution  among  the  people 
who  required  it  so  badly.  The  agent  who  came  down 
to  arrange  the  matter  of  the  sale  got  orders  that  he 
was  to  tell  nobody  what  he  was  doing _ until  the 
transaction  was  carried  tlu’ough.  Manifestly  the 
person  who  gave  that  order  knew  that  the  transaction 
was  not  a proper  one  or  one  that  would  bear  the 
light.  • 

52316.  Is  the  Assistant  Inspector  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  in  this  room?— He  is  present.  You 
will  have  his  views  by  and  by.  He  got  the  order 
that  he  was  to  let  nobody  know  what  he  was  doing, 
but  to  carry-out  the  whole  transaction  in  secrecy, 
and  the  gentleman  afterwards  protested  against  being 
treated  in  this  way,  and  told  whoever  his  superior 
officials  were  that  he  would  never  again  carry  out 
anything  under  such  conditions,  as  he  felt  persuaded 
that  he  had  done  a thing  that  was  wrong  and  an 
injustice  to  the  tenants,  and  he  begged  of  me,  when 
I first  heard  of  it  and  understood  what  was  being 
done,  to  do  the  best  I possibly  could  to.  upset  the 
arrangement  he  had  come  to,  as  he  felt  in  liis  con- 
science that  it  was  wrong  and  improper,  and  that 
lie  had  been  deceived  by  this  grazier — Mr.  Joyce.  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  thait  he  was  deceived,  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  reason  : for  the  man  succeeded  dn  de- 
ceiving not  only  the  inspector,  but  he  also  deceived 
the  Archbishop  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  me  to 
withdraw  my  opposition  to  him.  It  was  a case  of 
this  kind.  The  inspector  was  an  English  gentleman, 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  this  country.  Before  he 
came  I learned  from  people  who  knew  him  that  he 
was  a straightforward,  honest,  upright  man,  incap- 
able of  doing  a trick.  It  was  a very  wrong  thing  to 
send  down  a gentleman  of  that  kind  and  pit  him 
against  a quick-witted  Irishman.  "When  that  is  done 
1°  know  who  is  the  iron  pot  and  who  is  the  clay 
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went  to  the  wall, 

a contest  of  this  kind.  Although  ne  naa  got  iourteeu  77  •*•“““  +£“+\™l  the  sea  Mr  Jovce  holds  a 

S£tihLT»nJ..rc  Vta.  not  J-b.d-f  Jt  W 

powers  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  for  the  Board  to- 
have  acquired  that  narrow  strip  of  land,  as  it  is- 
near  the  sea,  where  the  seaweed  is  got,  and  would 
have  been  most  useful.  It  is  between  Bundorrha  and 


this  from  the  Archbishop,  but  the  story  went,  out, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  stories  sc  non  6 vero  c ben 
trovato,  that  he  informed  the  Archbishop  that  it  was 
too  bad  for  the  priest  to  be  interfering  with  a man 
who  had  only  the  income  of  two  farms,  and  the  am- 
bition of  whose  life  was  to  make  a priest  of  his  one 
son  and  nuns  of  his  two  daughters,  and  that  this 
captivated  the  Archbishop.  1 had  a letter  from  the 
Archbishop  preventing  me  from  interfering  with  this 
worthy  man,  and  the  Archbishop  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I had  been  doing  so  until  some  of  the 
priests  went  down  to  him  and  explained  that  he  had 
been  grievously  misinformed. 

52317.  It  was  not  only  the  Englishman  who  was 
defeated?— Yes.  It  was  a case  of  Greek  meeting 
Greek  in  the  second  case.  The  next  thing,  then, 


Le5232o!S  Bundorrha  is  not  scheduled  ?— That  is  be- 
cause the  place  is  almost  entirely  uninhabited.  I 
believe  it  is  a question  of  valuation.  I do  not  know 
a poorer  village  in  all  Connemara  or  Mayo  than 
Bundorrha.  That  is  a very  good  instance  of  kow- 
strangely  the  Congested  Districts  Act  has  worked, 
that  Bundorrha  is  not  scheduled  as  congested.  There- 
is  no  place  in  Galway  or  Mayo  which  is  more  in  need 
of  improvement. 

52321.  The  land  which  Mr.  Joyce  has  around  this- 


that  the  Board  had  signed  an  agreement  to  give  this  place  has,  you  say,  been ^ sold 
land  to  Mr.  Joyce.  The  Board  became  so  convinced  gested  Districts  Board,  the^trip 

that  there  was  fraud  in  the  case  that  Mr.  Vereker, 


who  is  the  land  inspector,  told  me  that  I had  better 
give  up  my  opposition,  as  the  Board  bad  consulted 
counsel  in  Dublin  to  see  if  they  could  get  out  of  the 
engagement  they  had  entered  into  with  Mr.  Joyce, 
as  they  felt  convinced  that  they  had  been  done  in  the 
business,  and  wrong  had  been  done  to  the  tenants, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  counsel  was  that  they  had 


the  sea  he  holds  from  the  landlords.  Does  he  hold 
it  under  lease?— I cannot  tell  his  tenure. 

52322.  Who  is  the  landlord?— I think  Mr.  Knox. 

52323.  When  the  Board  bought  the  Lucan  and 
King  properties  did  they  attempt  to  buy  this  land?— 
I have  not  heard  anything  about  that. 

52324.  But  what  you  wish  to  tell  us  is  that  this 
land  which  you  think  belongs  to  Mr.  Knox,  and  is 


gone  too  far  to  go  back,  although  if  they  knew  the  a-f.  present  held  by  Mr.  Joyce,  should  be  acquired  and 
circumstances  in  the  beginning  they  would  not  have  distributed  in  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  land 
gone  so  far.  I then  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  further  up  the  harbour? — Yes.  That  should  have- 
this  Commission,  and  I jilso  wrote  to  Jibe  been  done,  as  practically  all  the  seaweed  is  on  that; 


side  of  the  bay. 

52325.  Is  that  where  yon  would  have  the  houses; 
for  the  tenants  who  would  have  left  the  upper  reaches  ? 
Yes ; some  of  them  in  that  place  and  some  of  them- 
outside  it.  That  is  an  instance  of  where  compulsory 


Secretary  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  offer- 
ing, if  they  would  tell  me  the  points  on  which 
they  had  'been  deceived  and  on  which  fraud 
existed,  that  I would  find  for  them  as  much  evidence 

as  would  warrant  them  in  resisting  an  action  to  OUXSMlB  lb  illiUj  iB  alL  „uno  , 

compel  them to  epecific  performance  The  result  was  h„se  wouM  ],„e  in  veIJ 

it  was  considered  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  do  so,  r _ , ,,  , , „ j j 

and  that  the  Board  did  not  see  their  way  to  try  to  52326.  You  don  t know  whether  the  Board  made- 
resist  the  business,  and  so  this  thing  was  carried  any  attempt  to  purchase  voluntarily  ?— I dont  know 
out  and  the  tenants  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  whether  they  did  or  not.  The  principal  cause  to  which 
this  land.  Another  thing  in  connection  with  the  I attribute  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  the  existence t of 
business  is  this,  that  when  the  land  was  divided  only  agriculture  as  their  sole  source  of  livelihood,  and  the- 


six  tenants  were  taken  out  of  Glanagimlagh.  To  my 
mind  entirely  too  much  land  was  given  to  each  of 
these  tenants.  The  average  was  something  between 
350’  and  400  acres,  which  was  given  to  each  of  these, 
s given  to  men  who  were  in  such  circumstances 


fact  that  their  agriculture  is  pursued  under  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at 
all  that  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  well  instructed, 
in  the  proper  methods  of  carrying  on  agriculture,  and! 
even  if  they  got  the  land  itself  it  would  be  very- 


that  they  could  not  possibly  stock  the  land,  and  the  necessary  to  have  them  instructed  in  better  methods, 

4.1.  4..  T CN  +W  +V.4.TT  TvJrrfcf  till  nrn»  Tvmfitahlv 


result  was  that  the  grazier,  Mr.  Joyce,  has  actually 
sheep  back  again  on  these  very  lands  grazing  at  so 
much  per  head,  as  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  them- 
selves. Applications  were  made  to  the  Board  to  lend 
them  money — I think  it  was  £30  was  applied  for — 
to  enable  them  to  stock  these  lands.  At  first  they 
were  refused.  Next  there  was  an  agreement  to  give 
them  £10  apiece,  which  was  a mere  trifle,  but  I 


so  that  they  might  till  their  farms  more  profitably 
than  they  do.  I would  mention,  in  connection  with- 
that,  that  apart  altogether  from  the  tillage  of  potatoes, 
oats,  and  things  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  most- 
desirable,  for  many  reasons,  that  they  should  bo  taught 
how  to  cultivate  the  common  forms  of  garden 
vegetables,  and  a good  variety  of  them.  One  of  the- 
advantages  would  be  that  they  would  have  a greater 


heard  the  other  day  that  the  Board  was  lending  to  variety  in  their  food.  It  would  be  less  precarious  than 
one,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  them,  £30  to  help  to  stock  the  potato;  there  would  be  greater  abundance  of 


the  lands;  but  still  a great  deal  of  this  land  must  that  kind  of  food,  and,  above  all,  it  would  prevent 

remain  unstocked  by  these  people,  whereas  if  each  of  them  from  running  into  debt  with  the  shopkeepers,. 


them  got  from_  100  to  150  acres  they  would  have,  I and  keeping  themselves  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the 
believe,  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  tillage,  and  would  shopkeepers  to  whom  they  owe  money.  With  a view 
have  over  100  acres  each  for  sheep  grazing,  which  to  promoting  that  object  I did  a little  in  this  parish 
would  make  everyone  of  them  independent.  Mr.  since  I came  here,  and  in  other  parishes  before  I 
Edmonds  is  of  opinion  that  there  would  not  be  tillage,  came  here.  I managed  to  get  a little  fund,  out  of 
land  enough  to  go  round  among  all  of  these.  That  which  I distributed  to  150  tenants  of  the  240  house- 
is  about  the  only  point  in  connection  with  the  whole  holders  in  my  own  district,  parcels  of  six  kinds  of 
thing  on  'which  Mr.  Edmonds  and  myself  differ  in  garden  seed  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession — 
opinion.  I believe  that  there  is  that  much  tillage  parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  Swede  turnips,  two  kinds  of 
land,  and  that  these  people  would  regard  as  tillage  cabbage,  summer  and  winter  varieties.  For  two  years 
land  land  which  Mr.  Edmonds  does  not  consider  to  I have  been  talking  to  the  people  after  Mass  on. 
be  such.  Another  thing  which  I might  mention  is  Sundays  in  the  National  School.  For  a few  Sunday* 
that  land  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Joyce  for  grazing  I gave  them  lectures,  with  explanatory  diagrams  on 
which  is  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  which  the  blackboard.  I explained  the  natural  history  of 
is  said  to  be  unfit  for  tillage.  I agree  with  that,  but  each  of  these  difierent  kinds  of  seeds  and  the  proper- 
Mr.  Joyce  s sheep  are  not  111  any  way  more  nimble  methods  of  cultivating  them,  and  impressed  on  them-, 
if  manS  Sh?jp’  if  1.and  at  an  anKle  the  hygienic  and  other  advantages  of  variety  of  food. 

degrees  would  sult  him  l1;  would  suit  the  I found  the  first  year  they  did  not  take  much  interest- 

52318.  if  tils  land  is  eo  steep,  -.-v.  2*  *?.  *5*  ■»  «• 


cult  to ‘hnildLS  ™ "v**8®’  vight  a “3*  diffi-  7ear-  This  year  they  took  a great  deal  of  interest  in 
tWandrieufd  *With  a ™w  to  encouraging  them,  I tried  to- 

£st  nartof  th!f Wl  h®  bl\V^  cl,ltlvate  my  own  garden  in  such  a way  that  any 

bvthetenLtlsKf,  be  held  P°°r  ma?  *n,th®  district  might  be  able  to  do.  I 


by  the  tenants  solely  ^grazing  land;  and 'in  my  just  wished  to  have  "it"  as”  an”  exhibition  vht  I 

™°d  I*er  dX,  P % '“a  l°  g°  P«>Pl?  *«*  « good  deal  of 

interest  in  seeing  how  my  garden  was  going  on  a* 
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-they  passed  by.  This  year  I got  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  a teacher,  who  came  down  and  delivered 
2ures  in  the  National  schools,  and  also  went  from 
Silage  to  village  teaching  them  He  would  take  the 
hovs  of  the  village  together,  and  go  from  holding  to 
boldine  There  would  be  three  or  four  in  each  place— 
narsnips  in  one  place,  carrots  in  another,  onions  m 
another,  and  cabbages  in  another  A crowd  of  young 
fellows  came  to  each  place  that  he  went.  Then  I 
distributed  the  seeds  as  they  went  home  and  they 
them.  I find  there  have  been  very  good  results 
from  that.  This  is  the  third  year  m which  it  has 
been  done.  I think  that  if  that  method  were  more 
general  people  would  take  more  interest  in  this  work, 
and  the  garden  produce  would  be  most  useful  to  them 
in  the  ways  I mention. 

52327  Sir  John  Colomb. — When  the  vegetables 
ii.d  been  produced  did  the  wives  get  any  instenction 
W to  cook  them,  to  make  them  palatable  and  nice ; 
and  what  was  the  eBectl-Mr.  Walker  sent  hero  a 
lecturer  in  cookery  under  the  Board.  She  was  four 
mouths  in  the  district,  four  months  at  Cornamona, 
and  she  is  now  spending  four  months  at  Clonbur.  She 
had  a very  good  class  of  girls  here.  In  Cornamona 
Father  Cullen  worked  hard  to  get  the  girls  up,  and 
I am  sure  that  the  priest  in  Clonbur  is  doing  the 
•same.  These  lectures  were  very  useful  to  the  girls  who 
.attended  the  classes. 

52328.  Has  it  created  a taste  among  the  people  for 
improvement  in  their  diet?— They  have  not  got 
the  vegetables  of  this  year  yet;  but  it  to  be  hoped 
that  what  they  have  heard  from  the  lecturer  of  the 
Board  will  be  useful  when  the  vegetables  come  in 
and  they  can  be  used.  They  are  fit  for  use  now,  and 
the  girls  did  take  an  interest  in  learning  how  to 
•cook  those  vegetables  in  a plain  way. 

52329.  I suppose  you  think  that  when  the  people  get 
the  taste  for  vegetables  the  victory  is  won? — Yes.  I 
told  the  people  that  what  would  grow  from  the  seed 
I gave  them  would  not  be  very  profitable  the  first 
jear,  “but  I will  tell  you,”  I said,  “what  I mean 
by  a thing  you  say  yourselves.  Whenever  you  have  a 
-trespassing  cow  that  gets  into  your  oats  or  cabbage, 
once  that  cow  gets  the  taste  of  it  you  say  the  devil 
would  not  keep  her  out.  I just  want  to  say  that 
when  you  get  the  taste  the  devil  would  not  keep  you 
from  sowing  it.”  I told  them  that  in  the  course  of 
the  lectures  I gave  in  the  schoolhouse. 

52330.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Did  you  dis- 
tribute those  seeds  every  year  ? — Yes ; every  year  since 
I came  here. 

52331.  In  your  own  garden  they  can  see  an  example 
•of  the  way  in  which  the  seeds  are  grown  side  by  side  ? 


—Yes. 

52332.  Used  the  farmers  who  received  these  seeds 
:get  one  or  more  varieties  ? — Yes  ; six  varieties. 

52333.  Then  the  instructor,  when  he  comes,  can  bring 
the  people  to  your  garden,  and  to  the  farms  of  the 
.people  who  got  the  seeds  ? — Yes  ; that  is  what  happens. 

52334.  In  that  way  you  take  a hand  in  being  a 
-practical  instructor  in  agriculture? — Yes ; I try  to 
do  so. 

52335.  The  lecturer  from  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  was  a practical  instructress  in  domestic 
science? — Yes.  She  gave  her  lectures  in  the  Board’s 
"house  here,  near  the  chapel. 

52336.  She  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  instruct 
•the  people  in  the  best  way  they  could  cook  each  kind 
After  they  got  it  ? — Yes. 

52337.  With  the  appliances  ? — Yes  ; and  she  made  a 
special  point  of  giving  special  instruction  in  the 
-cookery  and  preparation  of  the  particular  kinds  of 
dhings  that  I was  trying  to  grow.  She  came  here  and 
lived  four  months  while  she  was  giving  instruction. 

52338.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Was  she  successful? — Yes. 

52339.  Have  you  noticed  much  improvement  since? 
—I  have  not  been  much  in  the  houses  since  to  see  if 
mere  is  much  improvement,  but  I know  that  those 
were  attending  the  class  could  do  very  well 
at  the  end  of  her  time. 

52340.  Have  they  kept  up  what  they  were  taught, 
•or  have  they  fallen  back — has  her  advice  been  taken  ? 

It  has  been  taken  so  far  as  attending  to  the  seeds 
and  the  plots  is  concerned,  and  I have  no  doubt  from 
the  interest  that  I saw  the  girls  take  in  the  lectures 
mat  now  that  the  produce  is  coming  in  the  lectures  will 
useful  in  making  them  code  these  vegetables 
properly  and  use  them,  and  that  they  will  sow  them 

emselves  soon,  without  our  being  obliged  to  give  them 
■the  seeds  gratis.  6 6 6 


52341.  Do  they  cook  better  than  they  did  before  ,nftT 

she  came?— I am  sure  they  do.  ***•  ll190T' 

52342.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Did  the  instructress  Itev.  Join 
cook  the  vegetables  before  them? — Yes.  Flatley. 

52343.  Did  they  eat  the  vegetables? — Yes. 

52344.  Mr.  Bryce. — When  was  the  instructress 
here? — She  came  last  December  and  left  last  April. 

52345.  When  did  you  go  to  Clare  Island  ?— About  a 
fortnight  ago. 

52346.  So  you  have  had  only  about  two  or  three 
months  to  see  whether  they  are  following  the  instruc- 
tions given  ? — Yes,  and  the  materials  have  been  only 
growing  since  then. 

52347.  How  did  you  find  the  house  for  the  in- 
structress?— Mr.  Long  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary 
was  here  three  or  four  times.  He  saw  the  needs  of 
the  place  and  arranged  to  have  a lace  school  started 
here.  There  was  a grant  of  £200  made  by  the  Board 
to  build  a house.  It  is  just  beyond  the  chapel,  and  is 
very  useful.  Weaving  is  a very  useful  industry  here, 
and  gives  a good  deal  of  employment.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  thing  was  started  by  Lady  Aberdeen. 

The  management  is-  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  M‘Keown, 
and  it  gives  a great  deal  of  employment  in  the 
villages,  spinning,  carding,  and  weaving.  It  carries 
a pretty  good  price,  and  the  people  earn  a good  deal 
of  money  on  it.  Another  source  of  employment  that 
the  people  have  here  is  provided  by  the  hotels  which 
give  a good  deal  of  employment  to  car-drivers  and 
others. 

52348.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  way  in  which  you 
think  the  weaving  could  be  improved  ? — The  Board  did 
a great  deal  by  sending  instructors  here  and  teaching 
the  weavers  how  to  weave,  and  improving  the  patterns 
so  as  to  make  the  stuff  more  saleable.  They  sent  also 
here  an  instructor  in  dyeing. 

52349.  Do  they  get  a satisfactory  price  for  the 
tweed  they  make? — Yes,  and  the  people  get  a satis- 
factory price  from  Mr.  M'Keown  for  the  weft  and 
warp  they  bring  in. 

52350.  Where  is  the  wool  spun  ? — Some  of  it  is  spun 
in  the  yard  of  the  hotel.  Most  of  it  is  spun  by  the 
people  in  the  cottages. 

52351.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a mark  for  the  tweed  ? — I think 
it  would  be  most  useful  to  mark  the  tweed.  I go  in 
now  for  a national  trade  mark,  which  would  be  a very 
useful  thing. 

52352.  Have  they  any  trade  mark  of  any  sort? — 

No,  and  it  would  be  very  useful,  because  the  tweed 
manufactured  in  Leenane  is  of  exceedingly  gpod 
quality,  and  the  patterns  are  very  good,  and  the 
instruction  given  by  the  Board’s  instructors  has  im- 
proved the  quality  very  much  aud  its  saleability,  and 
there  is  a good  deal  of  it  sold. 

52353.  You  think  that  the  market  would  be 
increased,  or  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  price 
if  there  was  a mark  ' Yes ; if  it  was  known  as 
Leenane  tweed,  because  anybody  who  buys  it  likes  it. 

It  has  given  very  great  satisfaction. 

52354.  The  weavers  work  at  present  in  their  own 
houses  ? — Yes. 

52355.  The  looms  are  in  their  own  houses? — Yes. 

52356.  Have  the  looms  been  improved? — The  looms 
they  work  with  are  a decided  improvement  on  the  old 
class  of  looms  I used  to  see,  when  I was  a boy,  for 
weaving  friezes,  flannels,  linens,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

52357.  Is  the  present  loom  a hand  shuttle  loom? — 

It  is  not.  It  is  propelled  not  directly  by  the  band 
but  by  the  pulling  of  a string. 

52358.  That  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  class  of 
loom  in  which  the  shuttle  was  propelled  by  hand  ? — 

It  is  a great  improvement. 

52359.  Have  the  Board  given  grants  towards  this 
improvement  of  the  looms,  or  is  it  because  the  people 
have  earned  more  money  that  the  looms  have  been 
improved  ? — I have  not  heard  that  the  Board 
have  given  grants,  but  Lady  Dudley  helped  some  men 
to  get  better  looms. 

52360.  But  the  improvement  is  not  due  to  the 
Board? — Not  the  improvement  in  the  looms,  but  the 
improvement  is  due  to  the  Board  as  regards  the 
patterns  and  the  dyeing,  and  the  instruction,  and  as 
a sample  of  the  difference  between  how  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  acts  and  other  boards,  there  was  an 
instructress  sent  down  here  in  dyeing.  I _ wished  bo 
make  this  instruction  as  general  as  I possibly  could. 

With  that  view  I wished  to  send  the  boys  from  the 
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a Carraroe  .and  Gorumna,  where  acres  of  what  would 


Id 

fifth  and  sixth  classes  from  the  school  every  day  fox  .^‘zTng  foiTdieep  were  cut  away,  and  no- 

an  hour’s  instruction  in  dyeing.  ^ ' {or  flun/was  kft  but  the  hare  rocks.  No  steps  could  be  too 


I ^d  a letter  from  tne  noam  ^r^rbeen'  made  to  the  hog,  and  to  save 

making  inquiries  to  the  themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  turf  the  people 


this  instruction. 


tion  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  I sent  the  boys  to 
school,  and  1 think  that  the  instruct™  was  three  weeks 
gone  away  from  the  place  when  the  Board  gave  per- 
mission to  let  the  boys  go.  , 

52361.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnelt..— 1 ou  got  the 
permission?— Yes,  when  the  instructor  was  three  weeks 
away,  and  when  the  boys  had  got  the  instruction. 

52362.  Is  not  it  quite  reasonable  to  let  out  boys 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  let  out  girls  to  learn 
laundry  and  cookery  i-Tcs  I let  tl.c  “*  be'”“ 

I got  the  permission  of  the  Board.  I did  not  care 
whether  I got  it  or  not.  . , 

52363.  Chairman.— In  reference  to  the  weaving,  has 
it  ever  struck  you  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  a central  place  in  which  you  might  have  all 
the  looms  together  ?-I  think  that  things  work  very 
well  as  they  are.  Most  of  the  weavers  an _ not jmly 
weavers,  but  also  agriculturalists,  and  if  the  whole 
thing  was  in  one  place,  and  not  as  it  is,  scattered 
about,  the  men  would  have  to  come  and  spend  the 
whole  day  at  it,  and  the  land  at  home  would  have  to 

be52364eCBut  is  not  it  a very  short  distance?— There 
are  looms  at  a great  distance  as  well  as  those  that 

ar52365r’ln  Glamagimlagh,  for  instance,  instead  of 
having  a loom  taking  up  practically  the  whole  of 
the  inside  of  the  house,  would  not  it  be  an  advantage 
for  the  Board  to  build  a big  shed  which  would  accom- 
modate five  or  six  people?— That  would  be > very 
desirable  for  such  places  as  that ; hut  I thought  you 
meant  one  central  place  for  the  whole  parish. 

52366.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  that?— Wo.  it 
the  Board  would  huild  a place  it  would  he  very 
desirable.  Another  matter  to  which  I wish  to  direct 
your  attention  in  connection  with  land  has  reference 
to  the  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
people.  When  I was  stationed  in  Spiddal  within  six 
months  I attended  sixty  oases  of  typhus  fever  and  I 
myself  superintended  the  removal  of  most  of  them 
to  the  Galway  Hospital.  The  sanitary  conditions 
were  simply  shocking  round  .about  Spiddal;  and  1 
wanted  (the  Board  to  buy  some  estates  that  are 
between  Spiddal  and  Costello  Bridge,  and  after  some 
trouble  I succeeded  in  getting  the  Board  to  arrange 
to  send  down  a committee  of  inspection  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  that  way.  I regret  to  say  that  there 
was  a great  deal  of  opposition  to  it.  In  connection 
with  that  I got • the  following  letter  from  Father 
O’Hara.  It  ?s  dated  the  17th  of  February,  1904 
“ Dear  Father  Flatley,  I have  been  so  hard  pressed 
trying  to  ‘dear  oS  the  bazaar  arrears  that  I forgot  all 
about  your  letter  until  now.  Neither  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury nor  myself  can  go  to  your  part  of  the  country 
for  some  time.  It  appears  some  people  there  are  not 
anxious  that  we  should  go  until  some  time  later  in 
any  case. — Yours  sincerely,  D.  O’Hara.”  I think  it 


have  recourse  to  the  scraw  sods. 

52369  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— They  would  help, 
themselves  to  make  that  road?— I am  sure  they  would, 
52370.  Chairman.— Before  you  pass  from  the  sub- 
ject of  land,  is  Rynvale  in  this  parish  ?— No ; but  I 
served  in  Ballinakill.  ..  _ 

52371.  Have  you  got  anything  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sion about  the  condition  of  the  people  m that  penin- 

snj,a  i They  were  very  poor  when  I was  there,  and 

when  the  Congested  districts  Board  was  first  estab- 
lished I met  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  He  asked  me  to 
send  him  a report  on  the  state  of  .affairs.  I sent 
him  a memorandum  on  the  condition  of  the  people. 

I did  not  know  much  about  fishing  at  the  time,  and 
I expressed  a fear  that  fishing  and  agriculture  would 
not  go  well  together.  However,  they  have  gone  much 
better  in  places  that  I saw  since  then  than  I appre- 
hended they  would  go.  Experience  shows  me  that 
they  can  do  a great  deal  of  tillage  in  Aran,  and  at 
the"  same  time  do  all  they  do  in  the  way  of  fishing  ; 
but  as  Sir  John  Colomb  remarked  a while  ago  that  is 
the  initial  stage,  and  will  lead  to  the  men  doing, 
afterwards  what  they  do  now  in  New  Bedford  and 
Gloucester,  in  America  and  Grimsby  and  AtHow, 
and  they  will  become  a class  of  fishermen  who  will 
follow  the  fish  wherever  they  go.  They  are  not  suf- 
ficiently developed  here  for  that  as  yet,  but  m the 
course  of  time  I expect  that  they  will  'So  far  as  land 
in  this  district  is  concerned  there  is  a tremendous  lot 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  graziers.  All  the  mountain  in 
fact  is  practically  ill  the  occupation  of  graziers ; and 
it  would  be  very  desirable,  and  in  fact  nothing  else- 
should  be  tolerated,  than  that  when  the  land  comes 
to  be  bought  it  should  be  bought  in  globo  by  some 
Board  such  as  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  by 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  these  grazing  lands- 
should  be  distributed  among  the  people  who  now  are 
living  on  entirely  insufficient  lands,  but  under  no 
circumstances  should  direct  sales  be  made  to  the 
tenants.  An  attempt  was  made  about  two  years  ago 
to  buy  these  lands  by  direct  sale,  but  I opposed  it  ana 
opposed  it  very  strongly.  I don’t  say  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  my  opposition,  but  no  purchase  took  place; 
but  whenever  the  purchase  does  come  it  should  bo 
purchased  in  the  way  I say,  and  in  no  other  way,, 
because  it  is  the  only  way  for  benefiting  the  people. 
In  addition  to  the  want  of  employment  and  the 
scarcity  of  land  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  land 
there  is  another  cause  of  poverty  to  which  I wish  to 
call  the  very  serious  attention  of  the  Commission,, 
and  I believe  that  it  is  worse  than  all  the  other 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  congested  districts,  and  that 
is  the  habit  which  the  people  have  acquired  of  living, 
on  credit  and  of  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
goods  that  are  supplied  to  them.  Tlie  consequences- 
are  not  merely  economic  consequences,  which  are  very 
bad,  but  there  are  also  terrible  consequences  of  an- 


would  be  well  to  inquire  down  there  from  what  0fcher  }dnd  to  the  man  who  is  in  debt  to  the  shop- 
quaTter  the  opposition  came.  I am  not  going  to  say  keeper  and  who  js  his  actual  slave.  Practically  he 
anything  on  the  subject ; but  it  would  be  well  to  make  musfc  elect  the  shopkeeper  or  his  nominee  to  the  Dis- 


inquiry,  because  it  is  very  well  known  from  what 
quarter  the  opposition  came,  and  who  opposed  the 
improvements. 

52637.  Anyway,  no  land  has  been  bought?— No; 
and  until  this  is  done  fever  will  remain  rampant, 
whereas  this  could  be  remedied  if  the  people  were 
taken  out  of  the  villages  in  which  they  live  with  the 
houses  all  stuck  together.  There  is  no  place  in  Ire- 
land where  the  sanitation  is  worse  and  where  the 
sanitation  could  be  more  improved  than  between 
Spiddal  and  Costello  Bay. 

52368.  Can  the  sanitation  not  be  improved  without 
necessarily  purchasing  the  estates  ? — It  is  impossible  to 
do  it  because  of  the  way  the  people  are  huddled  together 
in  villages.  This  exists  to  a worse  extent  there  than  I 
ever  knew  it  to  exist  in  any  other  place.  In  Clare 
Island  there  is  a very  bad  practice  which  prevails,, 
and  which  I think  could  he  stopped  by  the  .action  of 
the  Board.  There  is  a road  to  a bog  which  the  Board 
promised  to  make  on  Clare  Island  which  has  not  been 
made,  with  the  result  that  the  bog  is  difficult  of 
access,  and  not  all  the  people  go  to  cut  turf  who  ought 
to  cut  it,  but  some  of  them  are  cutting  what  .are 
known  as  the  scraw  sods.  That  is  a horrible  thing, 
and  Should  be  sternly  put  down.  I saw  the  evil  of  it 


trict  Council  or  to  the  County  Council,  and  every 
other  position  that  is  going,  with  the  most  frightful 
results  to  the  district.  Another  _ very  bad  thing  in 
Connemara.,  and  one  which  is  injurious,  is  that  they 
have  to  a very  large  extent  got  a very  low  class  of 
magistrates,  who  are  not  the  right  kind  of  men  to 
appoint.  There  are  about  10  or  12  magistrates  who- 
are  provision  dealers.  You  have  most  of  the  District 
Councillors  and  County  Councillors  provision  dealers. 
Without  talking  of  the  disadvantage  of  that  to  the 
general  community  who  deal  with  them  it  is  de- 
cidedly unfair  to  the  provision  dealers  who  are  not 
magistrates  or  members  of  the  Council,  and  causes  a 
preference  to  be  given  to  the  men  who  are  on  the 
Council  or  who  are  magistrates;  because  the  magis- 
trates utilise  their  position  on  the  bench  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  their  business.  It  is  quite  a com- 
mon thing  to  see  magistrates  back  out  their  own 
customers  in  the  face  of  evidence.  They  do  not  loot 
upon  it  as  a thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  although  it  is  a 
most  flagrant  injustice,  hut  as  an  advertisement  for 
their  business.  That  is  a very  well  recognised  thing 
all  over  Connemara,  and  on  account  of  this  there,  is 
tremendous  rivalry  among  shopkeepers,  and  in- 
triguing and  canvassing  going  on  for  years  and  years 
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trv  to  get-  on  the  bench  as  a means  of  promoting  paper  telling  of  the  doings  of  a clique  of  gombeen  Sept.  IS,  1907. 
1 eir  trade  by  the  way  in  which  they  act  unfairly  in  men,  members  of  the  Council.  It  was  handed  to  me  _ — 

''  nnrt  of  tlieir  own  customers.  And  not  only  is  this  just  before  I came  in  and  is  available  for  the  infor-  Rev.  John 
SU^  out  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  magis-  illation  of  the  Commission.  Flatley, 

+™tes  go  to  the  length  of  coaching  witnesses  as  to  52375.  If  a customer  wants  to  buy  tea,  we  will  say, 
the  evidence  they  will  give  before  the  court,  and  an  and  to  sell  eggs,  they  are  exchanged  ?— Yes.  The 
awful  curse  in  this  district,  at  all  events  before  we  eggs  are  sent  to  the  shop  and  he  gets  tea  and  sugar 
wt  this  present  doctor,  who  is  an  excellent  man,  was  in  exchange  for  the  eggs.  And  when  a man  is  in  debt 
= use  influence  with  drunken  doctors  to  give  such  evi-  to  the  shopkeeper  the  shopkeeper  will  watch  his  cattle 


e influence  with  drunken  doctors  to  give  such  evi-  to  the  shopkeeper  the  shopkeeper  will  watch  his  cattle 
ience  as  would  either  bear  heavily  upon  or  tend  to  at  the  fair,  and  ho  will  buy  the  cattle,  and  you  may 
make  light  the  charge  against  people  in  assault  cases,  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  shopkeeper  will  not  pay 
So  that  not  only  economically  but  socially  a large  too  much  for  them.  Here  is  another  way  in  which  it 
'umber  of  magistrates  in  the  district  are  the  greatest  works  out.  The  origin  of  a good  many  shops  in  Con- 
curse  in  it.  I say  that  deliberately  from  a knowledge  nemara,  Achill,  and  the  County  Mayo  is  that  a man 
of  the  facts,  and  I am  not  alone  in  my  opinion  on  got  a contract  for  a bridge  or  a road  or  some  public 
that  subject ; and  tire  wonder  is  that  the  country  work  from  the  Government.  . Immediately  he  got  the 
is  so  peaceable  considering  the  injustice  that  is  done  contract  he  started  a shop  just  beside  the  work  and 
very  often  in  the  courts.  I have  often  been  struck  paid  the  people,  not  in  cash,  but  altogether  in  truck, 
with  what  Hallam  says  in  his  History  of  the  That  is  a very  common  thing  throughout  the  place. 
Middle  Ages,  that  most  of  these  disturbances  arose  Several  shops  commenced  in  that  way,  and  men  who 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  justice  were  very  poor  when  they  got  their  first  contract  are 
in  the  courts.  When  people  could  not  get  justice  very  well  off  to-day,  and  they  are  the  graziers  and 
in  the  courts  they  took  justice  into  their  own  hands,  the  grabbers  of  the  country. 


operation  to  pre- 
t in  existence  -in 
ing  the  means  of 
in  1896.  Here  is 
s a work  started. 


and  there  is  a great  deal  of  that  prevails  in  this  52376.  Was  the  Truck  Act  not  in  operation  to  pre- 
part of  the  country.  It  is  not  one  Government  alone  vent  that? — The  Truck  Act  was  not  in  existence  -in 
that  is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  these  men,  Ireland.  I think  I can  boast  of  being  the  means  of 
but  one  Government  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other ; for  having  the  Act  extended  to  Ireland  in  1896.  Here  is 
there  is  no  Government  but  is  responsible  for  a few  the  method  in  operation.  There  was  a work  started, 
of  these  men  who  have  got  on  the  bench.  What  I say  No  man  in  the  building  trade  could  take  the  work 
does  not  apply  to  all  the  magistrates.  A laTge  num-  at  the  price  tendered  for  by  a man  not  in  the  building 
ber  of  the  magistrates  are  most  respectable  men.  trade.  This  man  did  the  work  at  less  than  it  would 
From  some  of  these  I have  had  complaints  made  to  me  cost,  but  the  profit  came  in  in  the  management  of 
of  how  they  feel' and  how  objectionable  it  is  to  have  the  truck  system,  paying  the  people  low  wages  in  tea, 
to  sit  on  the  bench  with  men  they  know  to  have  been  sugar,  flour,  and  soforth,  and  charging  exorbitant 
— to  use  the  expression  that  they  used  to  me — fed  with  rates  for  them. 

whiskey  for  three  weeks  before  these  cases  came  on  by  52377.  Suppose  a man  had  two  dozen  eggs  to  sell 
people  who  have  law  business  in  the  court.  It  is  ®nd  wanted  a pound  of  tea,  how  would  the  thing 
shocking  to  hear  another  magistrate  complain  that  he  work  out? — I will  explain  about  that.  One  night 
had  to  adjourn  the  court  on  a certain  day  because  there  was  a discussion  between  some  gentlemen  about 
his  fellow  magistrate  was  drunk  before  the  court,  bimetallism  in  Gorumna  Island.  I told  them  that  it 
and  to  have  it  known  all  over  the  county  that  the  wa®  ***  full  swing  in  Connemara  and  that  they  would 
County  Court  Judge  had  to  warn  and  caution  a magis-  'iave  over  Europe  if  the  proposed  new  system 

trate  on  the  bench,  who  came  from  the  part  of  the  w®re  introduced.  I gave  them  the  case,  of  a wom.'.n 
country  that  I mention,  because  of  his  drunken  inter-  w“°  Wl“  send  down  a child  to  a shop  with  a score  of 
ference  with  the  business  of  the  court.  How  I make  eS6s  anc*  ^11  the  child  to  get  an  ounce  of  tea,  a pound 

evidence  of  that  before  this  Commission  is  this,  that  °*  sugar,  a pound  of  soap,  and  a half  pound  of 

the  people  live  on  credit  and  live  in  a most  uneconomic  candles.  At  certain  times  he  will  get  all  that  for  the 
manner.  score  of  eggs.  Later  on  he  may  get  an  addition  to 

52372.  Sir  John  Colomb.— They  are  not  free  tkat  of  a“  ounc®  of  tea  and  a pound  of  sugar.  An- 

agents  ?— Yes.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  oth®r  week  a pound  of  soap  is  knocked  ofi  ; another 

to  which  this  practice  is  carried  on  of  over-charging  J"re*lc  an  ounce  of  tea  is  knocked  off ; and  so  you  never 
the  people  who  deal  in  these  shops  I will  give  you  what  you  are  going  to  get  for  the  score  of  eggs 

a very  striking  example.  You  are  aware  of  the  cus-  to  skoP- 

torn  rvf  XI 1.  il.  . 52378.  There  IS  no  niim  fived  fnr  CPn-rp  pf  oppe 


tom  of  priests  holding  stations  through  the  country.  52378.  There  is  no  price  fixed  for  the  scots  of  eggs. 
They  go  twice  a year  to  the  villages.  They  have  mass  aa  measured  by  the  amount  of  tea,  soap,  and  so  on  ? — 
and  confession  and  holy  communion.  There  is  a ,e  is  a price,  for  these  things  in  the  shopkeeper’s 
custom  of  presenting  two  wax  candles  from  the  owner  “‘mj®™0,11™  is  told  to  the  customer. 


of  the  house  for  use  at  the  mass,  which  are  bought 
at  some  of  the  local  shops.  There  is  a certain  dis- 
tnCji  Par^sk  where  I never  could  use  the 


candles  presented  to  me.  If  I did  it  would  be  a gross  r—  ry~~ •- r*>  — “ **  *»  s"1" 

violation  of  the  rubrics.  I always  carry  proper  i evidence  thqydiould  get  a chance  of  replying  to  at. 
candles  in  a box  which  I can  use,  as  I have  to  put  migttrt  be  betto  not  to  go  into  these  things, 

these  others  aside  as  unfit  for  use.  I have  here  one  Mr.  O JiEiiY.— Have  you  known  any  cases 


52379.  That  is  in  fact  barter? — Yes;  barter  pure 
and  simple. 

Sir  J ohn  Colomb. — The  paper  to  which  you  referred 
applies  Ifco  particular  individuals,  and  if  it  were  given 


of  these  candles  that  were  given  to  me  (produces  °*  skoPkeePers  lending  money  to  customers  for  the 
candle  for  inspection).  I sent  it  to  Dublin  to  Hayes  PurcIlasf  go***9  in  their  own  shops?— I have  never 
and  Finch  to  see  the  quality.  I have  ascertained  that  he*„  of  . 

there  is  not  a single  particle  of  wax  in  it  as  it  is  52382.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  reference  to  thin 
a purely  vegetable  candle.  It  was  sold  at  3s.  4 d.  credit  system,  do  you  consider  that  taking  a poor 
a Pound,  and  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Finch  say  that  it  district  and  re-settling  it  and  re-striping  it,  and’ 
could  be  sold  at  a very  good  profit  at  2 shillings  a making  the  people  better  off  will  aggravate  or 
pound  So  the  gombeen  shopkeeper  made  not  only  a diminish  the  tendency  to  inflated  credit? — I think  it 
very  hberal  legitimate  profit,  but  also  made  a will  tend  to  diminish  it. 

mate  profit’  If  * 25  and  aW|- tlle  legiti‘  52^  If  7°*  tak*  tenants  on  small  holdings  of  £3 

dard  nf  A.*/ _j.  as  an,  ordinary  stan-  or  £4  valuation,  and  build  houses  for  them  and  give 


dard  of  the  I,  an  ordinary  stan-  or  £4  valuation,  and  build  houses  for  them  and  give 

their  profite  it  ll  t!  A make  them  holdings  of  £10  or  £12,  the  security  for  the 

are  piflaeed  and  i~  unfortunate  people  shopkeeper  in  giving  credit  will  be  greater  than  it  was 

52373  * b?  theSe  men\L  „ . before  ?-Yes,  but  if  the  tenants  have  100  sheep  and 

sion  is  that  on/ of  +}J A=t0Amp/eSS  th°  pommlfi'  some  cattle  and  all  that  they  will  not  indulge  in  the 

rnat  one  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  one  of  luxurv  of  credit 
neonteUSfS  °f  P?r.Petuating  congestion  and  keeping  the  , 

fr°m  rising  is  an  inflated  and  exaggerated  5,2^;  Yon  haye  been  thirty:seven  years  a priest 
w,JS™~ls  not  that  wliat  it  all  comes  to?— Yes  and  thirty-seven  years  working  in  congested  districts? 

of  wt  -Mr-  BaJc?— Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  ~Yes' 

Yes  vp  n + 8 . smes®  °r  shopkeepers  and  people  ? — 52385.  Is  it  your  observation  that  it  is  the  small' 

and'  ^tensive.  The  shopkeeper  gets  their  cattle  struggling  men  who  are  in  the  grip  of  the  shop- 
land  W+l^S  J*  , sometimes  gets  their  holding  of  keepers  rather  than  the  larger  men  ? — Decidedly  so. 
dorspd  —iY11”  “5  p * I?on*h  I saw  a specially  en-  52386.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  effect  on  the 
so  th-it  Lio  ^ g°°ds  against  a tenant  man  himself  of  an  improved  position  will  be 

oiding  might  be  seized.  I have  here  a to  make  him  more  wary  and  less  inclined  to- 
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Rev.  John 
Flatley. 


go  into  debt  7— Yes,  because  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  credit  system  is  the  facility  that  a man 
has  of  merely  going  in  and  calling  for  a thing, 
whereas  if  he  has  a little  means  he  does  not  buy  a 
thing  until  he  has  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  there  are 
a great  many  things  that  are  not  necessary  that  are 
bought  by  poor  people  and  that  they  could  do  without. 

52387.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— The  real 

remedy  would  be  to  enable  the  people  to  earn  such 
wages,  to  have  such  remunerative  employment  as 
would  enable  them  to  pay  ready  cash  and  relieve 
them  from  ohe  necessity  of  going  into  the  books  of 
the  shopkeeper  ? — Yes.  If  they  could  have  ready  cash 
they  would  live  more  cheaply. 

52388.  Chairman.— So  far  as  I can  see  this  paper 
which  you  have  handed  to  us  gives  specific  cases 
which  have  arisen  in  your  experience  showing  that 
where  a small  holder  gets  into  debt  with  the  shop- 
keeper the  result  very  often  is  that  he  loses  his  land  - 
is  that  so? — Yes. 

52389.  His  debt  becomes  so  great  that  he  is 
swallowed  up  ? — Yes,  and  his  land  is  taken. 

52389.  You  give  us  that  as  your  evidence  that  you 
would  be  prepared  if  necessary  to  give  us  specific 
cases  ? — Yes. 

52391.  I don’t  think,  therefore,  that  we  need  go 
further  into  that  now?— Very  well.  In  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  I could  not  suggest  any 
improvement.  To  my  mind  the  Board  has  done  as 
well  as  could  be  done  under  any  system  of  election. 
I wish  now  to  refer  to  Lady  Dudleys  nursing  scheme 
in  the  congested  districts.  It  has  done  most  excellent 
work,  and  is  one  of  the  best  charities  that  ever  were 
started  in  Ireland.  I had  experience  of  the  work  of 
Nurse  Cusack  in  Spiddal. 

52392.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Tell  the  Com- 
mission what  good  the  nurses  have  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  ?— They  go  round  and  work 
very  hard.  Everywhere  I heard  the  people  speak  of 
the  nurses  they  spoke  in  the  very  highest  terms  of  the 
kindness  of  the  nurses  and  what  an  improvement  it 
was  in  the  condition  of  the  people  to  have  Lady 
Dudley’s  nurses  among  them.  My  next  point  is  with 
regard  to  local  shows.  They  should  be  extended  in 


congested  districts,  but  for  one  drawback  that  I found 
here.  You  cannot  work  them  honestly.  You  will 
have  about  a dozen  of  a committee,  with  nine  or  ten 
honest  men  on  it,  and  it  will  take  these  men  all  their 
time  to  watch  the  two  or  three  rogues  who  make  up 
the  balance  of  the  committee. 

52393.  The  good  men  will  do  some  good?— No. 
Malum  ex  quocunque  defectu. 

52394.  But  bonum  ex  Integra  causal — One  rogue 
will  spoil  the  whole  of  it. 

52305.  On  that  principle  you  would  never  do  any 
thing.  You  cannot  have  everybody  perfect.  You 
generally  get  on  better  with  people  by  supposing  them 
to  be  really  as  good  as  they  are,  or  even  a shade 
better  ?— These  shows  are  started  by  two  or  three 
people  in  the  district  who  put  it  before  them  to  collar 
the  funds.  It  was  started  here  for  sheep  and  cattle 
and  horses.  The  next  year  I managed  to  get  on  the 
committee,  and  I proposed  that  there  be  prizes  given 
for  eighteen  different  kinds  of  garden  produce  and 
cottage  industries.  I found  the  most  desperate 
opposition  given  to  my  proposition  to  have  the  cottage 
industries  rewarded  by  a prize.  However,  I managed 
to  carry  my  point. 

52396.  Chairman.— Was  it  the  rogues  who  were 
opposing  ? — Certainly. 

52397.  Why  ? — Because  the  prizes  were  being  taken 
away  from  subjects  in  which  the  rogues  got  £11  in 
prizes  the  year  before  without  paying  their  entrance 
■ fees.  When  I insisted  on  this  business  of  having  the 
eighteen  prizes  given,  one  of  the  rogues  retired  to  a 
corner,  and  his  contribution  to  the  discussion  after 
that  consisted  of  growling  and  groaning  out  his  dis- 
approbation of  what  we  were  doing.  He  stood  up  in 
the  end  and  said  he  would  cut  down  his  subscription 
of  £1  to  a half-sovereign,  and  said  he  would  not  pay 
it  until  September,  and  that  year  he  managed  to 
collar  £7  out  of  it.  It  was  for  that  object  that  the 
show  was  started  here.  It  was  started  as  a swindle, 
and  certainly  no  project  ever  more  thoroughly  realised 
the  ideal  of  its  promoters,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  show  was  suppressed  with  the  good-will  of  all 
honest  men. 


Mr.  Leslie 
Edmonds. 


Mr.  Leslie  Edmonds  examined. 


52398.  Chairman. — You  are  assistant  inspector  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  under  Mr.  Doran? — 
Yes. 

52399.  You  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  estates  that  have  been  referred 
to? — Yea,  acting  under  him. 

52400.  You  have  been,  the  man  on  the  spot  to  carry 
it  out  ? — Yes. 

52401.  You  heard  the  evidence  which  Father  Flatley 
gave  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  Lucan  and 
King  estates  ? — Yes. 

52402.  You  heard  him  say  that  there  had  been  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  district  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  grazier  who  had  the  land  before  had  been  given 
a large  slice  of  the  land  after  it  had  been  bought? — 
Yes. 

52403.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  sizes 
there  were  ? — There  were  two  men  in  possession  of  this 
tract  of  land  of  3,500  acres  as  joint  tenants.  One, 
Tobias  Joyce,  lived  on  the  land.  The  other  was 
living  away  from  it.  The  one  who  lived  away  had  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  land  containing  about  150  acres 
and  stretching  for  a very  considerable  distance,  about 
two  miles,  along  the  bay,  and  cutting  us  off  from  the 
mountain  behind.  The  solicitor  informed  me  that  I 
was  not  to  attempt  to  deal  with  one  man  without 
dealing  with  his  brother.  They  were  served  with 
notice  to  quit,  and  acting  on  those  instructions  I saw 
Tobias  Joyce  and  arranged  provisionally  with  him 
that  he  would  take  a farm  near  Tuam  in  exchange  for 
his  interest.  Then  I saw  Thomas  Francis,  and  he 
absolutely  declined  to  move  in  any  case,  and  said  he 
would  hold  out  as  long  as  the  law  permitted  him,  and 
would  compel  us  to  evict  both  him  and  his  brother. 
I reported  this  to  Mr.  Doran,  who  would  naturally 
put  all  the  facts  before  the  Board,  and  suggested  that 
as  he  had  instructed  me  that  the  holdings  to  which  I 
was  to  remove  those  people  musst  contain  a certain 
amount  of  tillage,  and  the  amount  of  tillage  was  very 
limited— in  fact  I could  only  put  seven  of  eight  hold- 
ings on  it — that  they  would  have  too  much  grazing 


in  proportion  to  the  tillage.  We  had  to  make  up  the 
£80  rent,  and  wo  had  to  get  some  sale  for  the  house 
at  Tuam,  and  the  new  tenants  would  be  paying  higher 
annuities  than  their  circumstances  for  some  time  to 
come  would  warrant.  ... 

52404.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— How  much  til- 
lage had  you  on  the  farm  of  3,000  acres  oddf— 
There  would  be  about  50  statute  acres  of  land  that 
was  valued  for  5 shillings  and  upwards.  Anything 
below  that  could  hardly  be  called  tillage. 

52405.  These  60  acres  were  the  only  lands  avaiiame 
as  agricultural  holdings  for  your  migrants  ?— Yes, 
along  the  shore.  . , 

52406.  The  number  of  people  whom  you  couia 
migrate  was  determined  by  that  limitation? — Yes. 

52407.  Chairman.— You  found  this  land  occupied 
by  two  brothers  ? — Yes.  We  gave  them  notice  to  quit. 
They  were  future  tenants. 

52408.  You  bought  the  land  and  you  had  the  power 
to  terminate  their  tenancies? — Yes,  and  we  served 
them  with  notice  to  quit.  . 

52409.  If  you  had  the  power  to  terminate  the  jrnnt 
tenancy  why  did  you  listen  to  the  protests  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Francis  Joyce? — It  was  simply  because  we 
wanted  to  settle  the  matter  at  once  and  did  not  want 
to  go  to  legal  expenses  and  delay.  We  should  have 
had  to  pay  considerable  compensation,  up  to  three 
years,  and  also  the  cost  of  any  improvement  works 
carried  out  quite  irrespective  of  whether  they  suited 
us  or  not.  There  was  a good  house  on  the  property 
for  which  we  should  have  had  to  pay  a considerable 
sum  of  money. 

52410.  Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Joyce  could  have  re- 
sisted your  notice,  and  even  if  you  were  successful  yon 
would  have  had  to  pay  him  up  to  three  years  of  hie 
rent  as  compensation  and  also  compensation  for  the 
improvements  which  he  had  effected? — Yes. 

52411.  So  far  as  Mr.  Tobias  Joyce  was  concerned 
did  he  go  without  any  further  trouble  ? — He  was  quite 
willing,  because  he  wished  to  be  near  Tuam  to  educate 
his  children, 
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,0i19  The_  vou  gave  him  land  there  and  he  went  52425.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  (TDonnell.  — Then  you  would  Sej>i.  18.190T. 

gave  him  from  180  to  200  have  done  what  Father  Flatley  suggested  ?— Yes.  If  — 
away  Peac__  we  could  have  taken  up  that  piece  of  land  it  would  Mr.  Leslie 


w“  a “g  Property  ™ Unlmaa  clear  doty. 

• j k nJht  6 We  enlarged  all  the  small  people  and  52426.  Chairman.— Is  this  a case  m winch  if  you 
nad  Doug  • good  to  pull  down,  and  had  compulsory  powers  you  would  have  been  able  to 

^residue  of  ikX  . make  a better  settlement  ?— It  would  not  have  made  a 


,1?.  eli  you  got  Mr.  Tobias  Joyce’s  piece  by  great  difference,  because  I don’t  think  we  would 
near  Tuam?— Yes,  but  without  have  put  more  than  four  holdings  additional  there. 

him  land  near  _ m ’w— 52427.  Would  the  possession  of  that  land,  to  put 

three  or  four  holdings  on,  have  enabled  you  to  use, 
as  commonage,  some  of  the  land  which  had  to  go  back 
to  Thomas  Francis  Joyce?— Certainly ; but  it  is  still 
there  in  the  event  of  any  compulsory  legislation. 
52428.  But  Mr.  Joyce  has  bought.  You  have  lost 


this  strip  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Joyce 
if  was  no  good  to  us  except  as  grazing  land,  of  which, 
as  I put  before  Mr.  Doran,  I considered  we  had  already 

al*52415.  When  ^rou  gave  the  581  acres  out  of  the 
1 to  Mr  Thomas  Francis  Joyce  he  had  to  pay  tor 
_ , ' . . Jcciot  rmit  nn  t.liA  niece 


, T t on  a relatively  dearer  Tent  oil  the  piece  the  land  which  you  could  have  given  as  commonage  ?— 
«.7oia  him  than  on  any  other  piece.  Yes.  I admit  that  at  once,  bat  if  yen  can  compel- 

52416  You  thought  it  was  a good  way  out  of  the  sonly  acquire  one  piece  of  land  I suppose  yon  can  com- 
4ifficultv  ? — I did  or  I should  not  have  done  it.  pulsorily  acquire  all. 

wTi7  Mr  O’ Kelly.— What  is  his  rent?— £18  out  52429.  But  if  you  had  been  able  to  compulsorily 
f-P.RO  " ' acquire  that  you  would  not  have  been  forced  to  sell 

° 52418  Mr.  Bryce. — You  were  not  the  person  that  this  500  or  600  acres  back  to  Mr.  Thomas  J oyce  ?— No. 

Father  Flatiey  alluded  to  as  having  been  defrauded?  I should  have  waited. 

-I  must  have  been,  but  I do  not  think  I was  de-  52430.  You  could  have  used  that  as  commonage  for 
frauded.  I was  sorry,  when  I found  that  Thomas  the  holders  on  the  lands  which  you  bought  compul- 

Francis' Joyce  would  have  given  anything,  that  I did  sorily?— Certainly. 

not  put  a little  more  on  him,  but  we  did  justice  by  52431.  Sir  John  CoLOMB.-Surely  that  would  be  out 
him  I was  carrying  out  my  instructions.  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  arable  land.  The 

52419  Did  vou  get  any  corroboration  of  your  idea  proportion  of  mountain  land  to  arable  land  would 

3 to  the  number  of  tenants  that  could  be  housed  on  have  been  too^greatj— Hardly.^  The  Present  holders 


this  land?— Yes.  I consulted  the  tenants  and  asked 
several  of  them  how  many  could  make  a living  at 
each  end  of  the  farm  and  they  said  four  at  one  end 
and  three  at  the  other.  Mr.  Doran  told  me  lie 
thought  we  could  put  on  eight,  but  finally  after  going 
into  the  matter  we  put  only  seven— what  they  put  on 
themselves. 

52420.  So  the  tenants’  impression  was  about  the 
same  as  your  own  ? — The  land  was  valued  by  a skilled 
man,  who  constantly  values  for  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
Doran  personally  went  over  all  the  #iaps  and  valu- 
ations with  me.  I had  to  prepare  that  map  (pro- 
duces map ) for  the  Board. 

52421.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — How  much  til- 
lage is  there  on  each  holding? — The  highest  has  got 
eleven  statute  acres,  and  some  of  them  go  down  as 
low  as  six,  and  one  goes  down  as  low  as  five. 

52422.  Chairman. — Another  point:  Father  Flatley 
said  that  the  holdings  you  gave  them  were  so  large 
ihat  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  stock  them? 
—I  should  think  that  was  so,  at  present,  but  even 
if  they  do  take  in  grazing  it  is  a very  good  thing  as 
long  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  they  will  gradually 
get  stock.  We  have  given  them  loans.  They  did  not 
take  loans  at  first,  because  I advised  them  not  to. 
I said,  “ You  are  paying  annuities  which  are  more 
than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  pay.  Don’t  bur- 
den yourselves  with  debt.  Try  to  pull  along  as  best 
you  can  and  gradually  stock  the  land  yourselves,” 
Afterwards  when  they  said  they  would  take  loans  we 
have  not  refused  them. 


have  from  250°  to  375  acres'  to  their  share.  The 
amount  of  tillage  that  they  have  got  varies  from  six 
up  to  eleven  statute  acres. 

52432.  Chairman.— At  present  the  distribution  is 
from  250  to  300  acres  of  mountain  land  to  from  eight 
to  ten  acres  of  tillage? — That  is  so. 

52433.  If  you  had  the  additional  581  acres  it  would 
have  gone  to  about  four  extra  tenants,  giving  them  150 
acres  each  ? — It  would  have  gone  into  the  common  lot. 

52434.  But  the  amount  would  not  have  been  out  of 
all  proportion  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  others.  On  the  contrary  it  would  have  been  less? 
—Yes. 

52435.  Sir  John  Colomb. — But  the  particular  ob- 
ject that  you  had  in  mind  was  to  relieve  congestion. 
How  many  congests  were  there? — Fifty-one. 

52436.  Therefore  if  you  had  all  the  powers  which 
you  could  conceive  for  dealing  with  this  particular 
property  the  effect  would  have  been  to  acquire  hun- 
dreds of  acres  in  order  to  relieve  eight  congests.  That 
is  the  position? — Yes. 

52437.  If  you  had  all  the  powers  you  could  possibly 
conceive? — Yes,  but  it  is  very  bad  land. 

52438-  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — What  do  you 
propose  to  do  with  Glanagimagh  now  ? — To  wait  until 
you  give  us  more  land. 

52439.  If  you  had  compulsory  powers  could  you  find 
land  ? — Yes ; without  any  difficulty  at  all. 

52440.  Not  far  away  ? — Not  far  away. 

52441.  Chairman. — As  a practical  man  engaged  i 


the  work  of  administration  and  redistribution,  is  it 

52423.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Is  it  not  the  fact  your  opinion  that  compulsory  powers  are  necessary? — 
with  migrants  everywhere  that  they  have  a very  heavy  That  does  not  come  within  my  practical  work  at  all. 
struggle  for  the  first  couple  of  years  and  generally  52442.  Have  you  found  it  so?— I have  nothing  to 
have  to  resort  to  some  such  system  as  taking  in  <j0  with  the  buying  of  the  land  at  all.  It  is  just 

glaziers?— Nearly  always,  but  they  nearly  always  get  handed  over  to  me. 
ou"  of  R after  the  first  year  or  two. 


Chairman. — With  your  experience,  if  you 

had  to  do  it  over  again,  would  you  do  it  in  the  same 
way,  or  is  there  any  better  way  which  subsequent 
^^yknge  has  revealed? — There  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  out  of  it  unless  we  could  acquire  that  land 
along  the  sea  compulsorily.  Then,  of  course,  it  would 
■have  been  our  clear  duty  to  take  it  up. 


52443.  In  redistributing  it  do  you  think  you  would 
be  able  to  make  better  arrangements  if  the  Board 
were  to  have  compulsory  powers? — If  the  Board  were 
landlords  and  owned  the  land  we  could  naturally 
make  much  better  arrangements. 

52444.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— If  you  had 
acquired  it  in  any  way? — Yes. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19th,  1907, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Courthouse,  Clifden. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  o.c.v.o.  (Chairman) ; The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jobs 
Colomb,  K.C.M.G.;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell;  John  Annan  Bryce,  Esq,  m.p.;  Conor 
O’Kelly,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Walter  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; 

and  Walter  Callan,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Michael  Joyce  examined. 


Sept.  10,  1007. 
Mr.  Michael 


52445.  Chaieman.— You.  are  a member  of  the 
County  Council  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  And  as  I happen 
to  be  the  first  witness  called  before  you.  to-day  I have 
very  great  pleasure  in  wishing  you  a cead  mile 
fdilte. 

52445a.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  now,  an  your 
view,  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmers? — Yes;  my 
idea  is  to  effect  a settlement  that  might  benefit  the 
tenant-farmers. 

52446.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  on  the  subject? — 

I would  be  most  anxious  that  the  land  should  be 
acquired  and  given  to  the  tenants ; that  much  larger 
farms  than  they  hold  at  present  should  be  given  to 
them,  and  that  their  condition  might  be  bettered. 

52447.- Is  there  land  available  here? — Oh,  yes;  I 
think  so. 

52448.  Where,  in  your  opinion,  is  that  land  situ- 
ated?— Well,  for  instance,  on  the  road  to  Coshkillery 
division.  I am  Guardian  for  that  division,  and  in 
Coshkillery  division  I find  you  have  an  area  of  15,079 
acres,  the  valuation  of  which  is  £469,  with  a popula- 
tion of  465.  There  are  seventy-six  tenants  on  it,  and 
thirty-seven  of  those  tenants  hold  at  a valuation  of 
under  £2. 

52449.  Sir  John  Colomb. — W'hat  union  is  it  in? — 
Clifden  Union.  Thirty-seven  hold  at  a valuation  under 
£2 ; seventeen  under  £4,  making  fifty-four  tenants ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  tenants  hold  in  this  way : 
sixteen  hold  under  £10  valuation,  two  under  £15, 
three  under  £25,  and  one  under  £40.  Fifty-four  of 
those  tenants  are  very  poorly  situated,  and  surely 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  division  would  be  able 
to  provide  land  for  them  if  it  was  divided  out  amongst 
them. 

52449a.  Chairman. — But  where  is  the  land — to  whom 
does  the  land  belong,  for  the  Commission  would  like 
to  see  what  quantity  of  land  is  available  for  the  pur- 
pose?— The  principal  properties  are  those  of  Colonel 
Thompson  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

52450.  I see  Lord  Airdilaun  has  some  property? — 
Yes;  he  has  some  portion  of  this  land. 

52451.  Would  any  of  that  land  be  suitable  for 
tillage,  or  is  it  all  mountain  land? — Well,  portion 
of  it,  all  along  by  the  sea,  might  be  made  very  suit- 
able land  for  tillage.  Of  course  it  requires  an  expendi- 
ture. 

52452.  It  cannot  be  very  valuable  land,  can  it,  ter 
I see  that  the  rateable  valuation  is  very  low? — £469 
for  the  whole  division. 

52453.  There  are  1,400  acres  in  the  townland  of 
Bunaven,  valued  at  £23,  and  in  another  towhland 
-625  valued  at  £41  ? — The  total  valuation  of  the  divi- 
sion is  £469,  and-  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  Hie 
matter,  for  there  are  15,079  acres  in  it. 

52454.  You  would  like  to  see  the  holdings  enlarged 
and  made  economic?— I would  like  to  see  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenants,  who  are  in  a very  poor  position, 
bettered.  Of  course  they  must  gefc  a living  some 
way,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  live  on  small  hold- 
ings under  £2  valuation. 

52455.  This  land  carries  sheep  now,  does  it? — Yes. 

52456.  Is  it  let  out  on  the  eleven  months’  system  ?— 
I could  not  tell  you  about  that.  I know  part  of  it 
used  to  be.  Whether  it  has  continued  to  be  or  not 


I do  not  know.  Well,  what  I say  about  Coshkillery 
applies  to  different  places  all  over  the  union.  Of 
course  I do  not  want  to  go  into  that.  I confine  my- 
self to  this  one  division,  and  I will  allow  other 
gentlemen  who  have  better  experience  to  come  and 
give  evidence  about  other  parts  of  the  union. 

52457.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Are  you  a farmer  your- 
self ? — I am  a shopkeeper,  but  I have  a bit  of  land 
convenient  to  the  town. 

52458.  Accommodation  land? — Yes;  accommodation 
land. 

52459.  And  have  you  got  a spirit  licence?— No. 
52460.  I see  that  in  this  district  which  you  are 
speaking  about  there  aro  only,  at  present,  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  holdings  tinder  £10  valuation.  It  com- 
pares extremely  favourably  with  many  other  places. 
According  to  the  official  return  there  being  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  holdings  under  £10,  means 
that  three-fourths  of  the  holdings  are  economic?— 
But  I do  not  know  how  you  can  make  out  that  when 
you  have  thirty-seven  of  them  under  a valuation  of 
£2. 

52461.  I see.  That  is  separate  1 — There  are  seventy- 
six  holdings  in  the  division,  and  nine  of  these  ten- 
ants are  non-resident,  and  they  occupy  the  principal 
parts  of  the  land. 

52462.  In  your  answer  to  Lord  Dudley  about  the 
land  being  suitable  ter  tillage  were  you  speaking  of 
Hie  slope  of  the  mountains  down  to  xftie  water  on  the 
south  side  of  Killary  harbom-  ? — No ; I referred  to 
Hie  north-west  side,  right  to  the  back  of  Kylemore 
GasHe,  across  the  hill,  right  to  the  back  of  Kyle- 
more Castle  and  along  that  division. 

52463.  Mr.  Bryce. — Is  Letterfrack  in  that  division? 
—No. 

52464.  Chairman. — I think  you  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  lands? — In  order  to  make  the  ten- 
ants comfortable  I conceive  that  if  this  land  was 
bought  up,  and  houses  built  for  the  tenants,  probably 
the  people  would  require  something  to  assist  them  to 
go  on,  so  as  to  reclaim  any  new  portions  that  might 
be  given  to  them.  In  that  way  I say  that  loams 
should  be  given  to  assist  these  very  poor  men. 

52465.  Through  Hie  agency  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  ?— Well,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  a 
Parish  Committee  were  established,  and  established 
in  such  a way  that  they  might  recommend  suitable 
persons  for  loans  it  might  work  well.  Then  you  would 
come  at  the  proper  parties  Hiat  would  require  money. 
That  is  my  idea. 

52466.  Is  not  there  a Parish  Committee  here? — 
Yes,  but  it  doss  not  extend  so  far  as  I wish,  but 
simply  for  assisting  in  the  building  of  out-houses  and 
farm  buildings,  and  that  sort  of  tiling. 

52467.  You  think  that  Hie  Parish  Committee  ought 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  to  allot  land  in  particular 
cases? — I think  that  that  would  be  a very  suitable 
way  to  find  out  the  deserving  people.  You  could  get 
the  information  from  the  locality.  If  propelr  people 
were  placed  on  that  Committee  you  could  get  from 
them  the  names  of  the  people  who  deserved  to  be 
assisted.  There  may  be  another  means  of  doing  i* 
]U9t  as  well,  but  that  is  one  way,  I think,  in  which 
you  could  get  at  it  very  easily. 
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52468  What  sum  of  money  do  you  think  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  a tenant  to  start?— It  would  de- 
fend on  the  extent  of  his  holding. 

52469.  Would  you  say  a sum  of  £60? — .Probably 
£50  would  be  a good  deal  for  him.  If  he  had  a 
larger  holding  £100  would  bo  required,  payable  over  a 
number  of  years,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  him. 

52470.  I suppose  the  man  wiuh  the  larger  holding 
would  probably  have  capital?— I would  not  care  so 
much  about  the  larger  man,  but  it  is  the  poor  man 
that  I would  be  anxious  to  assist.  The  larger  man 
generally  finds  some  otheir  means  of  getting  money. 

52471.  How  much  land  have  you  got  yourself  ’—Be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  acres. 

52472.  Irish  or  English  ?— Well,  English. 

52473.  Do  you  till  it?— Not  at  present. 

52474.  What  do  you  do  with  it  ? — Keep  a few  cattle 
on  one  part  of  it.  The  other  part  I have  let. 

52475.  Is  that  used  as  grazing? — It  is. 

52476.  That  pays  better? — I consider  it  does.  It 
isl  hard  to  get  labour,  and  I have  not  time  to  look 


* 52477.  I suppose  you  bought  the  interest? — No;  it 
was  given  to  me  by  my  father. 

52478.  Mr.  Bryce.— Are  there  any  agricultural 
banks  in  this  district? — Not  convenient  to  Clifden 
Any  way.  There  may  be  in  Carna  or  Rounctetone  for 
all  I know,  but  there  is  none  in  Clifden. 

52479.  That  would  be  a good  way  of  getting  loans 
for  the  poor  people  ? — Oh,  it  might  do  very  well,  but  you 
would  get  very  good  security  for  the  other,  I am 


sure. 

52480.  Sir  John-  Colomb. — Do  you  let  any  of  your 
land  in  con-acre? — No. 


52481.  Do  any  of  the  other  business  men  let  their  SepL  19  1807> 
lands  in  con-acre  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  land  round  ' — 1 

the  town  being  let  in  con-acre  at  present.  Mr.  Michael 

52482.  Do  you  know  do  the  small  tenants  take  land  Joyce, 
in  con-acre  ?— Formerly  they  used. 

52483.  Why  is  not  that  done  now? — Well,  there 
are  not  so  many  of  those  people.  The  people  are  in 
such  a state  that  they  are  very  badly  able  to  till 
tiheir  own  land,  the  little  bits  they  have.  Of  course 
they  make  the  most  of  it,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  con-acre  required.  The  population  has  gone 
down  so  much  that  the  class  of  labourers  that  used 
to  go  for  con-acre  are  not  here  at  present. 

52484.  Yes,  but  I am  dealing  with  the  small  holders 
that  you  want  to  benefit,  and  you  tell  me  that  they 
cannot  take  con-acre  because  they  have  got  as  much 
as  they  can  do  to  tiE  their  own  land  ? — I am  talking 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  I do  not  know  what 
they  do  in  the  country  at  present. 

52485.  Where  do.  the  labourers  of  the  town  get 
their  main  employment? — There  are  very  few 
labourers  at  all  here  now.  There  is  no  employment 
for  them. 

52486.  Do  you  mean  you  have  got  no  surplus  labour 
in  the  town  at  present? — No. 

52487.  None? — None  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to 
employ  people  on.  Mostly  all  the  lands  round  the 
town  are  in  grass.  There  are  no  industries  to  employ 
the  people.  Therefore  we  have  no  labourers,  I might 
say. 

52488.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point  you 
want  to  mention? — Nothing  particular  except  that  I 
would  be  aaixions  that  the  things  I advocate 


Rev.  James  Kelly  examined. 


52489.  Chairman. — You  have  been  nominated  by 
the  District  Council  to  give  evidence  ? — I am  adminis- 
trator of  the  Island  of  Inisboffin,  to  the  north  of  this 
union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  KiEeries,  and  I have  been 
nominated  by  the  Rural  District  Council  to  give  evi- 
dence on  their  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  union. 

I would  like  to  give  evidence  under  two  headings, 
first  on  the  land  question  portion  of  the  problem  of 
congestion  and  its  solution.  The  principle  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  congestion  in  the  western 
part  of  this  union  I would  like  to  apply  generally 
along  the  western  seaboard.  And  I am  sure  that  as 
to  the  fact  of  congestion  and  the  very  pressing  need 
for  its  solution  the  Commission  are  convinced  by 
simply  dlriving  along  through  Connemara  and  through 
Connaught.  The  very  “silence  of  the  unlaboured 
fields  hangs  like  a judgment  in  the  air,”  and  it  is 
natural  that  it  should.  It  is  like  a bEght  hovering 
round  Connaught,  where  the  effects  of  the  Cromwellian 
Settlements  are  felt  to  this  day,  and  are  being  intensi- 
fied by  that  after-growth  of  Cromwellism,  the  bad 
system  of  land  tenure  which  has  been  working  for 
centuries  through  a land  made  desolate. 

52490.  I think  we  are  aE  very  well  aware  of  the 
«vi'l.  What  we  want  to  know  now  is  how  it  should 
be  remedied  ? — The  very  situation  suggests  the  remark 
that  after  sixteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and 
.the  appointment- of  your  honourable  Commission  two 
years  ago  to  inquire  into  it  after  so  many  years,  that 
the  very  fringe  of  the  problem  has  not  been  econo- 
micaEy  touched  ^yet.  The  problem  extends  to  both 
land  and  sea.  Now,  in  this  union,  how  it  affects  the 
lonnnn  ev^6nt  from  the  fact  that  in  a total  area  of 
190,000  acres  one-third  of  that  total  is  occupied  by 
ninety  graziers,  residential  and  non-residential,  while 
the  rest  of  the  population  have  to  Eve.  on  the  worse 
remainder. 

>3491.  W1 

a area  of  this  union. 

52492.  How  much? — 190,000  acres,  roughly  speak- 
iDg.  Over  60,000  acres  of  that,  or  one-third,  roughly 
.p0T°&  13  held  by  ninety  graziers,  though  the  Board 
fiOda*1  yorhtng  in  Connemara  since  its  institution. 
0-5493.  I suppose  most  of  those  graziers  graze  sheep  ? 
in  cattle  together.  On  the  lowlands  and 

t • the  valleys,  cattle  especiaEy,  and  on  the  moun- 
a', , sh,eeP  ! and  the  situation  is  intensified  by  tbe 
is  vaiu»tion  per  head  of  the  population 

tho  >,  °,n®  ,P°und  and  a penny  three-eighths.  What 

ne  population  of  the  union  was  in  1901  will  be  found 


in  the  Blue  Books,  and  I do  not  then  like  to  bother  Rev.  Janus 
you  very  much  with  statistics.  Then  as  to  the  root  of  Kelly, 
the  congestion  I would  say  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  of  11  months’  grazing,  non-residential 
grazing  especiaEy,  is  one  of  the  chiefest  causes.  In 
fact  I would  say  that  aE  over  Connaught  the  11 
months’  system  is  a perennial  source  of  social  and 
poEtical  inflammation  on  that  problem  of  congestion. 

It  iB  lying  like  a nightmare  over  the  land  and  over 
the  people  and  they  are  anxious  to  get  that  off 
their  dreams  and  off  their  waking  and  working 
moments,  and  although  by  some  noble  and  interested 
lords  the  graziers  are  caUed  the  backbone  of  the 
country  .1  would  venture  to  say  that  every  person 
interested  in  economics — and  we  have  expert  evi- 
dence for  it  about  the  relative  values  of  an  acre  of 
tiEage  and  an  acre  of  grass — wiU  be  of  opinion  that 
notwithstanding  what  noble  lords  say  about  them 
the  graziers  must  be  regarded  as  an  invertebrate 
class  instead  of  being  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

They  axe  actuaEy  Eke  tuberculosis  on  the  constitu- 
tion ; they  are  spreading  out  on  the  vitals  of  the 
people.  The  population  is  going  down ; the  able- 
bodied  are  going  to  America,  and  the  sickly  and  weak 
are  remaining,  and  yet  the  problem  of  congestion 
remains  on  account  of  this  undue  occupation  of  the 
land  by  a few. 

52494.  You  have  told  us  that  one-third  of  the  land 
is  occupied  by  ninety  graziers.  In  your  opinion  is 
that  land  suitable  for  smaU  holdings? — Not  aE  of 
it,  but  I should  say  that  the  low-lying  land,  the 
arable  portion  of  it,  with  ‘ mountain  runs  ’ in  would 
be  eminently  suitable  for  the  rehef  of  congestion, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  give  the  people  room  for  work, 
lucrative  and  reproductive  work,  in  the  reclaiming  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  low-lying  part. 

52495.  You  would  not  propose  to  give  a man  a 
holding  unless  there  is  a certain  amount  of  tiEage 
land  attached  to  it? — Certainly  not. 

52496.  And  therefore  I suppose  in  regard  to  many 
of  these  mountain  slopes  at  present  having  sheep  on 
them  you  could  hot  very  weE  estabUsh  holdings  there 
unless  they  were  in  connection  with  lowlands  ? — No. 

. certainly ; but  there  are  very  many  cases  in  which 
mountainy  land  could  be  reclaimed.  Every  moun- 
tain, I take  it,  has  a base  and  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  these  have  been  reclaimed. 

52497.  When  you  speak  of  190,000  acres  it  may 
sound  an  enormous  tract  ? — But  I speak  from  official 
statistics  compiled  by  the  clerk  of  this  union. 
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52498.  I have  no  doubt  that  they  are  correct,  but 
I say  that  when  you  speak  of  190,000  acres  one  would 
think,  offhand,  that  a great  many  people  could  be 
• established  on  that  tract,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I 
suppose  unless  you  have  the  actual  amount  of  land 
available  for  tillage  a figure  like  190,000  would  not 
mean  all  it  sounds? — I agree  to  that  much,  but  when 
you  ana  passing  along  Connemara  you  will  see 
vast  tracts  of  reclaimable  land  which  is  not  even  fit 
for  game  now ; in  fact  it  has  no  game  in  it,  and  I 
base  my  argument  for  the  relief  of  the  situation  on 
the  special  fact  that  there  is  very  undue  congestion 
in  the  union.  And  in  face  of  this  fact  and  of  this 
undoubted  condition  I would  suggest  that  the  remedy 
should  be  two-fold  along  the  western  seaboard,  that 
it  should  be  by  land  and  sea,  that  is,  if  the  situation 
is  to  be  relieved  economically  and  people  put  on  the 
land  on  a sound,  economical,  living  basis,  because  I 
believe  that  if  all  the  land  in  Connaught  is  divided 
up,  except  the  very  residential  portion  of  the  demesne 
land,  which  no  one  asks  for,  it  would  not  economically 
relieve  congestion  or  leave  the  people  in  a state  of 
economical  living.  They  would  be  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  still,  and  the  only  relief  would  still  be  emi- 
gration, both  to  America  and  to  Scotland — because 
few  of  them  go  to  England  from  this  part  as  har- 
vesters. 

52499.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Are  these  190,000  acres 
in  this  union? — In  this  union,  Clifden.  I hand  in 
here  a return  of  the  grazing  farms  in  these  190,000 
acres  (Return  handed  in). 

52500.  Chaiuman. — You  suggest  two  remedies:  one 
connected  with  the  land  and  the  other  connected  with 
the  sea.  Tell  us  how  you  would  propose  to  deal  with 
them  ? — Whatever  that  future  body  is  that  is  to  deal 
with  the  problem  after  your  findings  are  made  would 
need  to  have,  immediately,  compulsory  powers  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  Connaught,  both  for  landlords 
and  for  graziers.  Well,  the  exact  details  of  the 
remedy  I would  leave  to  the  proper  authority,  but 
they  might  threaten,  at  all  events,  to  refuse  to  the 
landlords,  who  are  standing  in  the  light  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  bonus  right.  They  might  threaten  that 
refusal.  And  for  the  graziers,  except  the  residential 
farmers,  they  should  get  and  use  absolute  eompulosry 
powers. 

52501.  I understand  compulsory  powers.  Do  you 
say  that  compulsory  powers  should  be  applied  to  the 
ownership  of  tenanted  or  untenanted  land?— Well, 
to  relieve  congestion,  generally,  because  they  would 
linve  to  migrate  some  of  the  tenants.  I would  apply 
it  to  all  estates  in  Connaught,  tenanted . and  un- 
tenanted, because  in  some  of  the  tenanted  they  would 
wish  to  migrate  them  to  the  untenanted  on  other 
c-states,  that  is,  if  they  want  to  have  a clean  map  after 
.fnd-  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  Board,  the 
est  evidence  for  that  is  their  own  successive  reports 
on  this  head  complaining  of  the  want  of  adequate 
PWTOt°Tfdea  r,th  -the,  Probl6m  of  congestion.  * 

, ^502-  w®  *ake  lfc  that  that  is  your  view  we  will 
? tenanted  estate  first  of  all  and  where  the 
tW  hf  ^ .??ablt  *°  W from  the  landlord  on  terms 
iatiV°nSlderS  fair’i  you  think  that  there  should  be, 
Yes!  my  lord'  C°mpulsor7  powers  *>  force  a sale?— 

52503.  Now,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  fair  basis 
be  effected  “Z  ? purdlase,of  that  kind  should 
wmMhr*.  t-  WOuld  you  be  Prepared  to  say 
tfftems  ? f Now  T Pay  t(\a  landlord  under 
nemara  ? Act  ’ a“  -1  8upP°,sed  to  speak  of  Con- 

52504.  Yes ; Connemara,  certainly ; but  it  i* 
merely  a question  of  general  application  • it  is  a 

tainly.  13  by  Yoluntary  arrangement  ?— Cer- 

thK  and 

to  get  their  own  p£,Tn? 1 S' f"4  “ft  »»»t 
acquiring  f„r  rfff  uiee, 


powers  to  deal  with  than,  and  they  are  standing  in 
their  own  light  very  often. 

52507.  Your  view  is  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  force  up  the  price  beyond  the  fair  value,  but  what 
do  you  call  a fair  value ; what  basis  would  you  pro- 
ceed upon? — I would  give  them  that  as  the  basis 
really,  a number  of  years’  purchase,  and  I would 
regulate  it  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Ashbourne- 
prices,  what  they  claimed  before  the  Act  of  1903, 

52508.  Would  you  say  that  if  compulsion  is  ap- 
plied the  landlord  ought  to  be  left  in  a worse  position 
than  he  was  before  ? — No ; I would  not  ask  that.  No 
one  is  anxious  for  that. 

52509.  Would  you  say  it  was  fair  to  pay  him  a 
sum  of  money  which  would  give  him  his  net  income? 
— Yes,  but  he  would  have  to  produce  his  books  and  his 
rental  with  a call  for  receipts,  and  there  should  be  a 
regular  audit,  and  I would  not  give  him  his  own  fancy 
price  for  the  investment  of  it.  We  have  had  it  the 
other  day  from  one  of  your  honourable  Commission 
that  there  never  was  a better  time  for  investment  than 
the  present,  and  therefore  I would  not  give  him  his 
net  income  at  an  investment  of  2£  or  3J,-  per  cent.  I 
would  make  him  take  his  risk  of  the  money  market  as 
he  is  taking  the  benefit  of  the  land  market  as  it  is. 
In  other  words,  I would  not  rob  the  State. 

52510.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  unfair  to  com- 
pulsorily acquire  land  and  leave  tho  owner  of  that 
land  in  a poorer  position  than  he  was  before  that 
would  be  accomplished? — It  would. 

52511.  Would  you  say,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  it 
was  fair  to  pay  a sum  of  money  which,  when  reason- 
ably invested,  would  givo  him  exactly  the  same  sum 
of  money  which  he  had  before  ? — What  I would  define 
reasonable  investment  to  be  would  be  the  same  as  he 
would  invest  for  liis  family  previous  to  the  sale  or 
during  his  life,  with  reasonable  caution  for  the  risks 
of  rise  and  fall  in  the  money  market.  I would  adopt 
that,  but  that  he  should  not  be  left  in  a gilt- 
edged  frame  of  security  as  a kind  of  family  heirloom. 
In  other  words,  I would  not  allow  him  an  investment 
that  would  not  put  a burden  on  the  State  and  the  tax- 
payer. I would  make  him  work  for  his  living  in  the 
money  market  as  he  did  in  the  land  market  before  to 
the  last  penny. 

52512.  The  investment  would  have  to  be  a reason- 
able one? — Yes. 

52513.  And  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  him  a sum 
of  money  which  should  be  invested  in  a Ballina  boot 
factory? — Yes,  if  the  Department  came  to  his  relief 
as  directors.  There  are  so  many  of  them  in  Ireland 
that  would  come  to  his  relief. 

52514.  I think  you  are  probably  aware  that  in  the 
Act  of  1903  there  are  set  down  a number  of  securi- 
ties ? — I believe  there  are. 

52515.  Trustee  securities  are  very  much  extended 
by  the  Act  of  1903?-Yes ; I saw  that.  I saw  a list 

for  them  501116  tl“e  ag°’  but  1 have  ft  bad  merao'r7 

52516.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  a fair  thing  to 
fil6  W,m  a 6U™  °f  money  which  if  invested  in  the 
securities  mentioned  in  that  clause  would  return 
him  his  income  ? — I forget  those  rates.  I think  some 
o them  in.  that  list  would  pay  four,  and  five,  and 
six,  and  seven  per  cent. 

P1"-  ni>.;  b“4  114  111  «vent«  you  would  give 
ai  i13?00  *bat  investment  ?— Something  like 
San  he  should  work  and  labour  for  it.  That 

toll  o 6 1-°^  for  his  health, 
owner*  ‘ ( f d?HN  Oolomb. — Are  you  aware  that  the 
owners  ,°*-Jand.  are  usually  what  are  called  limited 
°™rs  i — Yes,  indeed. 

thino*rtifi£ri  hhat  money  they  cannot  invest  in  any- 
mZS  w7w  6’  baLthe*  are  bound  b7  Acts  of  Parlia- 
7011  in  case? — I ihWt 

there  is  a Public  Trustee. 

d°“  not  override  the  Act  of  Parldn- 
“ “‘?*17  4°  oorty  out  tlhe  Trustee  Act. 
in  P1*4  caae f — Of  course  I m 
invest  .if44  111  vhe  matter.  I would  leave  them  to 
a »1  “a"”'7  **  *1“7  “‘“8“  That  is,  in 

2?.*!"  altek-  the  law  of  trie  country!-I 
follow  +>,COn?lng  10  deal  with  that.  Let  them 
bS  iT+,?f  the  country-  That  would  be  the 
Sin^iin  ^ ,foUow-  Of  course  I am  only 
maxing  a general  remark. 

mCTt2shnn^AIk^IAN,~'Y<>ur  point  is  that  the  invest- 
that  tho  l ni6  j”  r®aso71ablo  one;  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  landlord  should  not  ask  an  absurdly  safe 
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investment,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  invest- 
™Int  should  be  tolerably  safe?— Yes;  it  would  be  a 
thing  for  the  landlords,  when  they  retired,  to 
to?  Sarny-  It  would  be  eood  fa  teir 
friends,  and  for  their  general  health,  to  make  them 
labour  in  the  money  market  as  they  did  in  the 
land-  and  that  would!  give  them  an  interest  in 
+l.p  stock  market  for  home  industries. 

52523  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— You  have  an 
investment  for  the  trusts  of  settled  estates,  and  you 
have  an  investment  for  estates  that  are  not  settled  7— 

Y<52524  And  the  one  class  might  produce  more  than 
the  other,  and  as  regards  settled  estates  I suppose 
vou  would  like  that  the  proceeds  should  be  invested 
in  such  securities  as  are  now  allowed  to  trustees,  or 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act  of 
19037— Exactly,  my  lord. 

52525.  And  then,  looking  to  the  vendors,  there  is 
the  sale  of  land  which  is  not  settled,  and  as  regards 
that  they  can  adopt  what  investment  they  please  7— 
r—tainlv  As  they  exercised  themselves  while  in 
possession  of  the  land,  in  getting  £6  for 
grazing  lands,  so  they  might  in  the  money 
market  try  to  exert  their  ingenuity.  There  is  a big 
field.  They  should  have  compulsory  powers,  and  I 
would  use  compulsion  within  the  law,  as  it  were, 
that  is,  a withdrawal  of  the  bonus  from  landlords 
who  refuse  to  sell  on  unreasonable  grounds.  I would 
add  that  word.  That  is  a word  that  we  have  no 
definition  for  nowadays. 

52526.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Do  you  mean  with  regard  to 
any  land? — Any  land  in  Connaught.  I think  it 
would  be  to  their  own  detriment  not  to  take  the 
bonus,  12  per  cent.,  or  something.  I would  threaten 
that.  I would  use  compulsion  within  the  law,  say, 
after  the  five  years  allowed  in  Act  of  1903. 

52527.  You  would  threaten  them?— I would. 

52528.  But  you  would  not  carry  out  the  threat  7— 
I would  if  after  due  notice  they  did  not  take  it. 

52529.  Sir  John  Colomb.— You  only  take  compul- 
sion to  apply  to  landlords  and  graziers  7 — Yes. 

52530.  And  that  is  to  facilitate  the  relief  of  con- 
gestion 7 — Yes,  on  a large  scale,  and  to  give  the  poor 
man  room  for  working. 

52531.  Allow  me  to  go  a little  further.  Suppos- 
ing in  a congested  district  there  is  a large  farm,  and 
the  taking  of  that  farm  is  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
congestion,  would  you  apply  compulsion  to  the  far- 
mer?— Do  you  mean  if  he  was  a practical  farmer, 
if  he  was  only  a big  residential  agricultural  tenant? 

52532.  I take  a practical  farmer? — I would  not. 

52533.  You  would  not-? — If  you  named  tire  amount 
of  land  he  might  hold,  I would  like  to  suggest  some- 
thing. 

52534.  I am  supposing  a district  where  there  are 
very  small  poor  holders,  and  in  that  locality  there 
is  a large  farm,  and  the  relief  of  congestion  in  the 
■district  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  acquire- 
ment of  than  farm.  In  that  case  I ask  you  would 
you 


apply  compulsion  to  that  farmer? — I do  not 
think  I would,  sir,  because  that  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  solution.  Residential  practical  farmers,  big 
or  small,  would  oome  in  useful  for  the  small  holders 
for  cattle  purchase.  They  will  have  their  own  use, 
I believe,  in  the  general  scheme,  if  they  are  resi- 
dential practical  farmers. 

52535.  Well,  take  the  case  of  a shopkeeper. 
Shopkeepers  will  have  a piece  of  land,  and  they  do 
not  live  upon  it,  and  they  graze  it.  What  would  you 
do  with  them? — I would  have  a special  clause  for 
them. 

52536.  What  would  you  do  with,  them  ? — Absolute 
compulsion  for  their  own  good  in  the  first  place,  and 
for  the  general  good  in  the  next  place,  because  they 
are  not  a fair  factor  in  land  at  all.  They  can  fall 
hack  on  the  shop  if  the  land  is  a failure,  and.  they 
can  fall  back  on  the  land  if  the  shop  is  a failure; 
and  I would  regard  the  shopkeeping  landlord  or  the 
shopkeeping  grazier,  particularly  the  shopkeeping 
landlord,  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  and  acting  like 
double  pneumonia  on  the  congestion  of  the  country, 
because  he  grinds  the  people  between  the  shop  and 
the  land  itself. 

52537.  And  then  you  would  not  only  apply  com- 
pulsion to  the  landlord  but  you  would  apply  it  to 
aU-  classes  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
congestion  ? — Certainly. 

52538.  Now,  supposing  the  shopkeeper  or  anybody 
else  bought  the  land  and  became  a tenant-purchaser, 


would  you  compulse  him? — I would  compulse  him,  *,,(.19  jgor. 
with  due  regard  to  title  and  to  compensation  and  ' — 
recoupment.  I would  not  call  that  compensation.  I Rev.  James 
would  give  him  his  value  if  I take  up  what  he  had  Kelly, 
left  in  it  through  purchasing. 

52539.  You  would  give  everybody  the  value? — I 
would  give  value  for  value,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
strict,  and  it  would  not  be  a value  of  their  own 
making,  and  it  would  have  to  bo  prospective  of  future 
competition,  and  be  founded  on  that  as  well  as  ex- 
perience of  past  failures. 

52540.  Mr.  Bryce. — As  to  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  shopkeepers,  you  do  not  approve  of  it? — No. 

52541.  Then,  you  do  not  agree  with  what  has  been 
proposed  as  regards  Athenry  ? — Well,  I live  in  an 
island.  I only  get  the  papers  three  times  a week  in 
fair  weather  and  I have  not  had  time  to  read  them, 
but  I see  that  the  town  tenants  acquired  some  land 
outside  the  town.  I had  not  time  to  read  the  papers 
in  detail. 

52542.  But  you  do  not  think  that  a good  move? — 

Buying  the  land  7 

52543.  Yes  ? — I say  for  the  ordinary  hygiene,  for 
sanitation,  any  shopkeeper  ought  to  'have  a garden 
attached  if  possible  if  the  lie  of  the  town  would 
give  that. 

52544.  1 quite  understand  that,  and  your  remark 
applies  merely  to  the  acquisition  of  a considerable 
amount  of  land  by  shopkeepers? — Yes;  nob  to  a little 
meadow  or  a place  for  a cow. 

52545.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at? — But  for 
grazing  it  applies  without  (reserve,  and  that  is  for 
their  own  good,  too.  The  people  here,  I may  say,  who 
had  shops,  were  standing  constantly  at  their  shops, 
that  is  when  people  were  on  the  soil  in  more  numbers. 

Now  shops  are  starving  simply  because  they  are  de- 
priving themselves  of  the  very  sources  of  their  wealth, 
and  it  is  unfair  that  if  a shopkeeper  makes  his  in- 
come at  a shop,  from  the  people,  he  should  walk  out 
then  and  make  little  conquests  and  aggrandisements, 
and  take  up  patch  after  patch,  by  fair  means  we  will 
say,  sometimes,  but  we  know  of  cases  where  they  buy  up 
holding  after  holding  till  tfhey  are,  some  of  them, 
now  landed  proprietors  in  the  West  of  Ireland; 
and  that  is  radically  wrong. 

52546.  Chairman.— Now,  I think  you  have  said 
enough  on  that  point.  What  is  the  next  ? — The  ques- 
tion of  recognising  actual  tenant  interest  as  vested  in 
the  owner  who  is  also  the  occupier  of  grazing  land. 

That  is  not  my  view.  I think,  if  I do  not  mistake,  that 
that  was  declared  judicially  to  be  a legal  absurdity  by 
a high  judicial  authority  in  the  Land  Court  in  Ire- 
land. The  way  I regard  it  is  this -.—Supposing  a 
landlord  has  an  estate  and  he  has  some  grazing  land, 
non-residemtial,  and  he  is  going  to  sell  his  estate,  he 
wants  to  get  paid  for  his  interest  in  that  land  as  a 
landlord,  and  also  claims  to  be  paid  for  a tenant’s 
interest  in  it. 

52547.  You  are  against  that? — Totally,  and  I think 
a high  judicial  authority  declared  it  illegal  and 
absurd,  and  it  does  not  take  a philanthropist  or  a 
judge  to  see  that  it  is  economically  fraught  with 
disaster  to  any  tenants  who  would  ccme  in  there. 

52548.  I quite  see  what  you  mean,  that  if  that 
principle  is  recognised  the  price  of  grazing  lands  of 
that  kind  would  be  very  large? — Oh,  it  would  be 
“ Touch-me-not.” 

52549.  But  all  the  same  is  it  not  perfectly  true  that 
where  an  owner  individually  owns  grass  land  which 
is  entirely  in  his  possession,  on  which  no  tenants 
exist,  where  he  perhaps  may  own  all  the  beasts  upon 
it  himself,  as  a matteir  of  fact  that  man  does  own 
a dual  interest — he  owns  his  own  interest  and  the 
tenant’s  interest? — Then,  he  would  want  to  have  a 
double,  my  lord,  for  he  is  himself,  and  he  is  somebody 
else.  A high  judicial  authority  declared  it  to  be 
legally  absurd. 

52550.  Do  not  talk  about  a high  judicial  authority  ? 

— Well,  I would  mention  the  name  in  confidence, 
but  I am  afraid  of  the  landlords.  It  might  not  be 
safe  for  him — they  are  Tories  and  Rapparees  at  pre- 
sent. 

52551.  We  can  oonsider  the  matter  ourselves?— 

Well,  it  is  Judge  Ross.  He  is  safe.  I think  he  de- 
clared that  in.  his  own  court. 

52552.  We  have  not  got  Judge  Ross  here  ?— But  take 
it,  then,  on  its  merits  as  a matter  of  common  sense. 

How  can  a man  own  a thing  twice  legally?  How 
can  he  own  it  physically  twice  for  the  purpose  of 
contract  or  sale,  but  according  to  this  principle  he 
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Serl  M 1007  ‘ d"lJ  °™l!,hiT'  He  ca,m"‘  “tCh  “ owM^iiad  Mty°tonSs  ’on  his  Uni  »n°cf  that  S 

S.iL.  ' it  in  this  way.  The  « in  the  is  . . Ujigjjt. , nwner  »nd 

Kelly-  land  belonged  at  one  time  to  one  person,  an d then  1 the  ^pp^that  a*  ^ ^ own  hands.  Now_  8up. 

tenant  comes,  and  does  perhaps  a certain  Congested  Districts  Board  comes  to  him  and 

improvements,  .and  establishes  liimse U there  and  l^h^fSgat  land  from  the  owner,  will  you 
gradually  acquires  an  interest  m that h*"d  b „ive  him  f0/  the  land  which  he  has  now  m his  own 

ant,  and  the  tenants  interest  has  been  lecog ; by  " , bought  from  the  tenants,  more  than  if  he 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  What  do  we  find  now?  it  7-Certainly,  my  lord.  What  I 

A tenant’s  interest  and  a landlord  8 into  . 6 matter  is  this,  that  I would  refuse 

land  changes  hands.  It  is  the  tenant-right  that  is  said  in  ™ w™d  public  body  should  refuse  to 
sold,  and  the  landlords  interest  remains  ° , equal  dual  interest  of  tlie  same  person 

- j-p-ssi- at?jsr-  b,“ not ,o  * 

*”12554.  To  grass  fa™  ...ctlv 

seek  3 “ — » *«-*»> * 

you  in  that,  my  lord,  as  far  as  that  interest  was  even  wotdd  say  so 

in  the  hands  of  the  tenant.  As  a matter of  fact  52571  WeU,  ^ you  gwould  give  him 

SStfiSL* n3 STifSoS  12 «s  L «. ,e“n‘5 “ 

SSSla^fi^^2l2^•3S£  TSt  C.a  no.  follow  that  he  * to 


for  the  land  if  there  were  tenants  < 


settlement  that  they  have  been  systematically  squeez- 
ing them  into  the  fringes,  and  if  there  are  improve- 
ments on  those  holdings  they  are  the  result  of  the 
labour  and  the  sweat  of  the  tenants. 


twice  as  much?— No.  , , , , 

52573.  But  you  would  consider  that  he  has  a more 
valuable  interest  in  that  grass  land  than  in  correa- 


52555a  Thatm ay 3be °true  ? — -And  this  would  be  only  ponding  land,  on  which  there  are  tenants  1- Yes,  my 
i act  of  retribution  and  an  act  of  re-settlement  by  h>rd.  . . • , • i i i „ *.1.,.  r aiMi  Act- 


giving  back  to  them  wliat  was  theirs. 

52556.  We  are  not  discussing  that.  That  is  an- 
other thing.  The  whole  point  is  whether  in  a case 
of  that  kind  there  is  what  you  call  a dual  interest  or 
not  ? — Take  the  case  of  an  estate  that  never  happened. 


52574.  You  see  what  is  laid  down  by  the  Land  Act 
of  1881  and  by  the  Gladstonian  legislation  gene- 
rally is  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  dual 
owners,  the  State  recognising  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  in  the  soil,  and  it  appears  from  this  that  if  you 


not  { — xaKe  tne  case  oi  an  estate  mat  never  uappeneu.  ■ — , , • , . 

52557.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  landlord  buy  from  the  landlord,  grass  lands  in  lus  own  hands, 
from  breaking  up  that  land  and  taking  in  tenants.  which  he  has  legitimately  got,  he  has  a gg  - 

He  can  establish  tenancies  upon  that  land  if  he  likes  ? terest  to  be  bought  than  if  there  were  tenants  on. it? 


52558.  Then  supposing  he  can,  uucb  non  uiau  uu-  . • ,* 

mediately  prove  that  there  is  a dual  interest  ?-In  tlie  Acts  were  for  tenants  as  such 

the  present  state  of  the  law  he  cannot,  because  that  52575.  You  are  quite  right.  That  would  be  looked 
would  be  regarded  as  slobland,  and  any  body  in  Ire-  np«m  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  as  against  the 

land  is  not  empowered  to  deal  with  such  a business.  policy  of  the  Act.  Yes,  it  would  be  against  the  Act. 

I do  not  think  any  public  body  can  deal  with  that.  52576.  Chairman.— I only  want  to  make  one  re- 
52559.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— I am  afraid  you  are  not  mark.  I think  that  you  agree  that  where,  in  old 


—He  has,  but  I do  not  think  a tenancy  created  since 
the  1903  Act  will  be  recognised  by  the  purchase 


correct  in  that? — Yes.  As  far  as  my  memory  goes. 
I am  referring  to  what  I saw  in  an  actual  report  in  a 
daily  paper  of  the  proceedings  in  Judge  Ross’s  Court. 

52560.  Mr.  Bryce. — Do  you  think  it  matters  very 
much  whether  you  talk  about  a dual  interest  or  not? 
— I do. 


days,  the  land  was  acquired  without  payment  of  ten- 
ant-right, that  circumstance  should  be  taken  into 
account  ? — Certainly. 

52577.  Now,  I think  I am  right  in  saying,  am  I 
not,  that  so  far  as  the  legal  recognition  of  tenant- 
right  is  concerned  it  was  the  Act  of  1870  which  re- 


52561.  You  stated  to  Lord  Dudley  some  time  ago  cognised  that,  and  therefore  previous  to  1870  the 
tat  you  would  be  willing  to  give  to  the  landlord  his  state  had  110  recognition,  as  a State,  of  tenant-right, 
icome? — Yes.  If-  was  merely  a custom? — Yes. 


52562.  Well,  in  this  particular  case  where  he  is 
selling  untenanted  land  you  do  not  mean  to  dis- 


52578.  Would  you  suggest  in  these  days  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  State  taking  into  consideration  the 


tinguish  between  two  interests  do  you  ? — Except  in  condition  of  affairs  that  existed  before  the  Act  of 
relation  to  the  proposed  act  of  compulsion.  It  would  Parliament  recognised  the  system  of  dual  owner- 
come  in  under  that  heading  as  a certain  easement  to  ship? — Well,  my  lord,  that  is  an  academic  legis- 

relief  of  congestion.  lative  question  that  I am  not  exactly  following.  I 

52563.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  land  is  ten-  am  only  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  land  law  as 

anted  or  untenanted.  If  he  is  going  to  get,  as  you  exdsts  now  and  for  the  future, 

say  that  he  should  get,  his  net  income,  it  does  not  52579.  But  my  point  is  this : that  we  want  to  get 

very  much  matter? — No,  from  that  aspect.  at  a practical  method  by  which  the  value  of  land  can 


very  much  matter? — No,  from  that  aspect.  at  a practical  method  by  which  the  value  of  land  can 

52564.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — I think  you  133  ascertained,  and  I put  it  to  you.  Do  you  think  it 

were  right  in  your  first  statement  that  it  is  still  pos-  possible  that  any  body  fixing  the  price  of  grass  land 

sible  for  an  owner  to  create  a present  tenancy  ; that  would  go  into  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  sixty 


» under  the  17th  section  of  tlie  Act  of 


or  seventy  years  ago,  before  a dual  interest  was  even 


likely  you  are  right  in  that,  and  I should  like  to  ask  recognised  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?— I do  not  know 

you  a little  further  about  it.  When  in  answer  to  the  drift  of  that.  I cannot  say  anything  in  regard 

Lord  Dudley,  our  Chairman,  you  said  that  you  were  "that  question. 

unwilling  to  recognise  any  dual  interest,  it  was  52580.  And  therefore  does  it  not  amount  to  this: 

ownership  you  referred  to  rather  than  interest? that  when  an  owner  comes  before  a body  that  have 

Well,  X defined  the  word  interest  if  ownership  is  the  4 3 value  the  grazing  land  which  is  now  in  his  pos-. 

word.  session  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a judge  or  anybody 

52565.  Had  you  before  your  mind  a belief  that  etse  to  take  into  consideration,  in  dealing  with  that 

tenants  were  driven  off  this  untenanted  land? — Well,  land,  what  happened  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago?— 

I have  known  that  frequently,  and  the  tell-tale  traces  Well,  they  are  going  back  fifty  years,  or,  I think, 

remain  all.  over  them.  twenty-five  years,  on  the  Evicted  Tenants’  question. 

52566.  And  if  they  would  not  get  compensation  for  * do  not  know  what  they  should  be  bound  to  do  in 

tenant-right  you  certainly  would  not  acknowledge  a that  matter- 

dual  interest  there  1 — No.  52581.  Otherwise,  what  is  there  to  prevent  you  from 

52567.  That  is  clear?— That  is  clear  f?oing  back  three  or  four  hundred  years?— All  I am 

cocc o Tf  4T,„ , , , . , ■ dealing  with  at  present  is  that  as  the  law,  as  it 

f owner  had  drr ven  them  off  without  stands  at  present,  says  that  the  dual  interest  should 

tenant-right  you  would  not  pay  him  not  be  recognised  as  vested  in  one,  it  should  be  for 

Certainly  not 6 interest  as  wel1  as  tlle  owner’s  ?—  competent  judicial  land  authorities  to  say  what  would 
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„mn  a eouminff  that  tli©  land  which  was  bought  balance  between  the  tenants  and  the  outgoing  land- 
52582-  Is  what  his  lordship  called  land  lord,  and  it  should  be  divided  between  the  landlord 

witioSly  possessed  ?-!'<*,  it  Sieve  be  such  a thing  and  the  purchasing  body. 

■ Pn-nnaucht  if  there  be  estates  without  ruinous  52595.  In  that  case  an  injustice  is  to  be  done  to  the 
iin  «.Vin  Connaught.  Now,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  Board,  and  therefore  the  Board  will  have  to  ask  a 
Km.fi  I would  say  that  in.  order  to  carry  out  that  higher  sum  than  the  tenants  are  willing  to  pay. 

“ f purchase  the  Board  is  claiming,  or  would  What  would  you  sny  in  that  case?— It  would  be  an 

t to  claim  that  all  Connaught  should  be  scheduled  economical  evil  out  of  which  good  might  come. 

JS  . 52596-  .?»ld 

wholesale’ State  purchase 

ment  of  isolated  estates. 

52583.  Before  we  pass  from  the  question  of 
compulsion,  there  is  only  one  more  question  I should 
likePto  ask  you.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that 
in  your  opinion  it  is  reasonable  that  the  landlord 
should  receive  his  net  income,  that  net  income  should 
bo  the  basis  of  compensation.  It  is  possible,  « it  not, 

that  the  inspection  of  the  books  might  show  that  the  .t  .g  a Btate  protliem,  ana  11  it  is  a smau  loss.  wu 

number  of  years’  purchase  to  be  given,  by  the  oon-  ^ gtate  should  take  very  good  care  that  the  fixing 

nested  Districts  Board  we  will  say,  would  bo  higher  . tke  price  should  minimise  the  amount  of  the 

than  in  some  cases  had  been  paid  under  voluntary  ^ Now  abollt  the  Sea.  After  all,  with  the 

purchase  under  the  Ashbourne  Act?— I do  not  know 
that  that  would  be  so  after  duly  auditing 
52584-  But  it  might  be  ?— Oh,  it  nnglit  be,  possibly. 

52585  Would  you  then  be  of  opinion  that  when  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  use  any  compulsory  power 
to  buy  they  should  only  do  so  on  the  requisition, 
would  yon  say,  of  two-thirds  of  the  tenants,  who 
would  clearly  have  before  them  the  fact  that  the  Board 
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published,  about  the  difficulty  of  wrgwg  out  tile  tk(J  rato  they  are  to  pay?— If  it  is  a reasonable  thing. 
Shnlpsale  State  purchase  and  of  the  difficult  settle  52597.  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  it  ? 

— The  body  or  Board  that  has  to  deal  with  the  relief 
of  congestion.  From  their  past  experience  they  know 
whether  the  incoming  tenant  can  pay  it  successfully. 

52598.  Supposing  that  in  that  transaction  there  is 
inevitably  a loss  to  be  made,  a small  loss  on  the  total 
transaction,  should  any  individual  or  any  class  bear 
l-  should  the  State  bear  it?— I think  the  State, 


would  have  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  any  income  that 
the  books  showed,  ‘and  that  therefore  they  would  have 
to  repay  through  the  Board  on  the  same  basis  ?— Yes, 

I think  it  would  be  well  that  the  Board  should  con- 
sult some  advisory  committee  of  the  tenants,  or  at 
least  take  them  into  their  confidence. 

52586.  And  that  the  Board  should  use  compulsion  on 
the  requisition  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

52587.  Clearly  understanding  what  the  terms  of 
compulsion  were?— Yes;  but  of  course  it.  is  difficult 

52588.  Do  you  say  what  might  happen  m that  case? 
—Well,  I have  not  thought  that  thing  out.  There  are 
lots  of  things  possible. 

52589.  You  would  not  bo  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  judicious  either  locally  or  nationally,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  that  the  Board  should  acquire 
land  compulsorily  on  the  basis,  we  will  say,  of 
eighteen  years’  purchase,  suppose  it  does  amount  to 
that,  and  that  then  when  the  Board  had  acquired  the 
land  the  tenants  should  turn  round  and  squeeze  the 
Board  and  say,  “ Give  us  the  land  at  ten  years’  pur- 
chase” ? — I would  not  say  that  when  the  net  income 
was  really  a ground  for  eighteen  years’  purchase  they 
should  ask"to  get  it  at  ten.  But  I would  be  fair  to 
the  State,  too.  The  fact  that  the  man  had  a net 
income  like  that  would  show  that  they  were  a_  good 


loss.  Now  about 
land  question  settled  in  eivery  Connemara  estate 
along  the  sea  board,  it  would  be  only  laying  the 
foundation  of  economic  living,  that  is  a state  of 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  there  would  remain 
still  there,  and  necessarily,  the  problem  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  economic  structure,  that  is  on  land 
and  on  sea. ; and  I would  say  that  the  Act  dealing 
with  the  vesting  of  mineral  rights  should  be  amended 
stringently  in  favour  of  the  tenants — the  new 
occupiers.  I do  not  know  if  these  rights  are  vested 
in  the  Estates  Commissioners,  but  this  is  a fact,  as 
they  are  vested  at  present  they  will  prevent  any 
capitalists  coming  into  the  country  or  starting  works 
of  industry.  „ 

52599.  Who  would  prevent  it?— The  vesting  of  the 
mineral  rights  as  they  are  at  present. 

52600.  Who  is  to  prevent  capital  coming?— 1 his 
fact,  that  the  landlords  now  here  at  present  have  a 
royalty,  I suppose,  and  they  make  a heavy  charge  for 
even  opening  a mine.  „ , . . , 

52601.  Chairman.— No ; the  landlord  is  out  of  it 
altogether  at  present,  I fancy  ?— It  lias  happened  as 
a matter  of  fact  at  Cleggan.  The  landlord  has  put 
on  a sliding  scale. 

52602.  The  present  Act  does  tliis,  it  vests  in  the 
hands  of  the  Land  Commission  the  mineral  rights  of 
an  estate  which  has  been  purchased.  The  Land  Com- 
mission holds  those  mineral  rights,  and  I assume 
that  if  anyone  is  to  develop  them  it  is  the  Land  Com- 
mission. How  do  you  say  that  should  be  amended  ?— 
Well,  I say  move  beneficially  than  arrears  of  rent  in 
leaving  them  hang  there  still. 

52603.  How  would  you  make  them  more  beneficial? 


income  like  that  would  show  that  they  were  a good  _W(?U  j would  „ive  them  some  interest,  some  kind  of 
lotof  tenants,  that  they  paid,  and  that  he  had  really  got  if  oil  °as  atnick  on  tlieir  land— some  kind 

" good  lot  out  of  them  in  the  past,  and  I would  take  of  Ytel48t  It  happened  on  an  estate  near  that  a 

iat  into  consideration  when  fixing  the  net  income,  min0  wag  opened  reCently,  and  there  was  great 

. .,  1 •*  j.  Rlf,agd  now 


that  —-o  — - mine  was  openea  recently,  »uu  uwue  6*™.. 

and  that  he  ought  to  have  capital  made  having  the  difficu]ty  in  opening  it;  and  it  is  closed  now 
good  tenants  lie  had,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  teniporariiy  atld  the  experts  say  that  it  is  a very 

consideration  shown  to  the  faithful  tenants  who  were  1)ro«tawe  shaft.  Down  at  Maam  Cross  a man  told 

good  in  tTio  nut  K»  coTKtwy  +Via  (sst.itfi  at.  a nice  Mice.  1 , ,i.m 1 _ J J miiu 


n the  past  by  selling  the  estate  at  a mice  price. 
30.  You  would  not  suggest  that  the  Board  should 
be  compelled  compulsorily  to  acquire  property  at  such 
a price  that  they  would  be  unable  to  resell  it  to  the 
tenants  without  an  enormous  loss? — I would  not  by 
any  means.  That  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 


yesterday  that  they  have  a lead  and  silver  mine 
opened.  They  have  at  present  2,000  tons  ready  for 
shipping  to  Galway,  and  I am  told  it  is  all  pure  ore. 
I hear  that  there  is  a mine  there  near  Maam  Cross.  I 
took  it  down  yesterday  from  a man,  and  I will  give 
it  on  his  authority — he  is  the  Assistant  County  Sur- 
veyor for  the  Riding — that  the  lead  is  almost  pure 
ore  there. 

52604.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— You  think  that 
the  tenant  should  have  some  interest  in  the  opening  of 
mines  on  his  holding  ? — Certainly ; and  that  capi- 
talists should  be  induced  by  the  Estates  Commissioners 
to  open  these,  and  that  there  should  be  some  induce- 
ment given  to  capitalists  with  regard  to  mines  and  not 
a prohibitive  tariff  or  a sliding  tariff  put  on. 

52605.  You  would  not  have  the  law  so  changed  that 
if  a tenant  was  unable  to  develop  the  mineral  wealth 

0f  big  holding  he  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 

pulsory  power*  exercised”  bv  the"  proper  authority  to  way  of  its  development  ?— By  no  means.  He  should 
°uy  a certain  property.  The  tenants  would  make' up  be  compelled  to  allow  at,  but  he  should  get  some  m- 
iheir  minds  what  should  be  the  annuity  they  would  tercet  in  it.  There  are  very  many  such  in  the  conai- 

pay  to  the  tribunal  which  settles  the  price  and  fixes  a try.  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  splendid 

certain  sum.  If  the  property  is  re-sold  at  wliat  the  and  valuable  granite  all  along  the  coast,  and  I have 

tenant'*  would  pay  there  wili  be  a loss.  Then  I ask  a letter  from  Chicago  stating  the  value  they  would 

you  who  is  to  bear  the  loss?— I think  in  that  case,  as  I put  on  it,  and  they  want  to  purchase  it,  and  the  Jand- 

«Hd  a while  ago,  there  will  be  a little  compensation  lord  refuses  it ; and  as  it  received  a very  high  polish 


52591.  In  your  opinion  the  way  to  get  over  that 
would  be  for  the  tenants  to  understand  before  they 
purchased  through  the  Board  compulsorily  at  that 
amount  that  they  would  have  to  repay  the  loan 
through  the  Board  on  sucli  terms  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

Sir  John  Colomb. — And  have  tlieir  rents  fixed  by 
the  court  upon  the  purchase  price. 

52592-3.  Chairman. — Somebody  should  determine 
what  was  the  net  income  ? — It  is  upon  that 
hypothesis  I put  it. 

Sir  John  Colomb. — Take  the  case  of 
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it  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition ; and  it  is  at  the  north 
end  here  of  Clifden,  and  all  round  Roundstone. 

52606.  Sir  John  Colomb. — What  property  is  it  pul 
— I have  the  letter  'here.  It  is  merely  private.  It 
is  on  Mr.  Frere’s  land,  at  any  rate  it  is  on  that  pro- 
perty; and  it  is  the  same  all  round  the  south  of 
Connemara,  Roundstone.  A few  centuries  ago  a most 
rare  quality  of  white  streaked  black  marble  was  to  be 
got  at  Inishbofin,  and  there  is  a vein  of  it  there  still ; 
as  well  as  a copper  mine,  and  slate  stone  and  soap 
stone  in  abundance.  Furthermore,  I would  say,  with 
regard  to  the  inland  lakes,  that  more  industrial  progress 
could  be  shown  in  the  lake  fisheries.  All  along  from 
Ballinamoy  to  Roundstone  is  dotted  with  a hundred 
lakes,  and  there  is  the  sea  flowing,  I think,  into  the 
Doughola  side  of  the  property  where  fish  might  go 
up,  and  certainly  salmon  hatcheries  might  be  de- 
veloped there  with  great  profit  to  the  country.  It  is 
a waste  otherwise.  It  would  be  for  fishery  experts  to 
try  that  and  to  give  their  opinion  on  it.  The  Ballina- 
hinch  fisheries  are  just  opposite  it,  and  the  banks  and 
beds  may  be  found  as  genial  in  these.  And  I say  the 
sporting  rights  should  be  vested  in  the  tenants,  and  I 
think  the  Irish  Game  Association  have  intimated  to 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  in  the  transfer  of  property  to  have  the  sporting 
rights  vested  in  the  tenants,  as  they  would  have  an  in- 
terest, as  in  the  mineral  business,  in  preserving  them 
and  developing  them.  They  were  the  natural,  the 
nearest,  and  the  best  gamekeepers,  and  they  would  be 
unpaid  by  any  individual  body  except  for  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  business. 

52607.  Is  it  not  the  law  that  in  cases  where  the 
landlord  and  tenant  do  not  otherwise  agree  beforehand 
the  game  does  go  to  the  tenant,  and  if  there  is  no 
agreement  it  is  vested  in  the  Estates  Commissioners? 
— Yes,  but  I take  it  from  the  Irish  Game  Association’s 
report  to  the  Board  of  that  year  and  I say,  when  it 
comes  from  that  body  it  amounts  to  a very  high  re- 
commendation, that  they  are  willing  to  see  these  rights 
given  to  the  tenants. 

52608.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Irish  Game  Pro- 
tection Association  ? — Yes. 

52609.  When  did  they  make  this  proposal  ? — I 
think  in  is  in  this  report.  It  is  in  the  prelude  to  the 
Fourteenth  Report. 

52610.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — We  were  told 
of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  tenant-purchaser 
would  be  paid  so  much  bird  money  for  each  bird  shot 
on  the  farm,  and  do  you  consider  that  a good  way?— 
Yes ; and  another  alternative,  my  lord,  if  I remember 
rightly  was  that  they  should  have  the  right  for  sale 
in  nlobo  and  let  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 

52611.  Chairman. — Who  suggested  that? — The 

Game  Association,  and  they  recommended!  to  the 
Board  that  in  the  transfer  of  property  all  sporting 
rights  should  be  vested  in  the  tenants  with  a view 
to  the  better  protection  of  game  in  Ireland.  It  is 
done  on  uhe  Lord  Dillon  E state  at  A ugh  more.  I 

think  they  had  a regular  Committee,  a Game  Protec- 
tion Committee  on  an  estate  of  12,000  acres.  They 
think  it  an  improvement. 

52612.  Suppose  some  tenants  re-fused  to  agree  to 
that,  what  would  happen  ? — I would  have  that  dealt 
with  legislatively I would  have  it  if  two-thirds  de- 
sired it,  or  one-third,,  because  you  will  sometimes  find 
them  the  saner  part.  At  all  events  they  ought  to 
get  the  benefit  of  legislation*  even  one-third  of  them. 
And  sometimes  the  tenants  look  for  poachers. 

52613.  And  is  this  yonr  view,  that  when  the  State 
passes  a property  to  the  tenants,  then  by  legislation 
upon  that  estate  a body  of  tenants  Should  be  created  ? 
— Yes,  a Committee. 

52614.  That  each  purchasing  tenant  should  be  com- 
pelled to  place  his  sporting  rights  in  the  hands  of 
that  Committee  ? — I do.  You  have  one  or  other  of  two 
things.  Either  the  sporting  rights  are  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenants  by  agreement  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  landlord  by  non-agreement  in  the  past.  At 
the  sale  either  the  sporting  rights  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  landlord  or  judicially  passing  into  the  ten- 
ant’s hands.  Well,  in  either  case  I should  say  that 
in  the  act  of  transfer  or  sale  to  a public  body  the 
sporting  rights  should  go  there  and  then  in  qlobo  to 
the  tenants  and  not  be  individually  vested  iii  them, 
but  should  be  transferred  simply  with  the  property. 

52615.  To  a local  Committee  ? — Yes,  to  a local  Com- 
mittee to  bo  formed. 


d the  local  Committee  would  have  power 
e sporting  rights  ? — Yes,  for  the  benefit  of 


52616.  And  t 
to  lease  those  s^  „ _ 

the  estate  individually  or  in  globo. 

52617.  And  should  have  the  power  of  prosecution 
for  poaching  ? — By  all  means,  to  be  vested  in  trustees, 

52618.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I gather  from  this  that 
you  regard  the  question  of  the  preservation  and 
development  of  game  and  fishing  in  Ireland  as  a 
matter  of  national  importance? — A national  asset, 
by  no  means  of  the  least  importance. 

52619.  And  the  great,  object  is  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  the  tenants,  and  they  will  get  a collateral 
benefit  from  the  preservation  of  the  game? — Yes,  and 
directly  by  the  presence  of  sportsmen  in  the  district 
whether  landlords  or  non 

52620.  Chaieman. — Is  there  any  reason  why  that 
Board  should  not  do  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  ten- 
ants?— No  reason.  That  would  be  equally  good. 

52621.  Would  not  it  be  simpler  than  to  vest  it  in 
a Committee? — As  to  the  matter  of  title  I have  no 
decided  view,  but  to  have  it  so  vested  in  the  tenants,  at 
all  events,  as  to  have  them  the  gamekeepers,  and  to 
have  them  directly  interested. 

52622.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Would  they  regard  the  Board 
as  instituted  for  their  interest? — Well,  for  t-heilr  bene- 
fit. I take  it  for  granted  that  they  would  regard 
the  Board  as  instituted  for  their  interest  ultimately. 
At  all  events  the  tenants  would,  as  a body,  have  the 
right  of  having  these  rights  directly  vested,  whether 
they  were  vested  in  the  Board  or  in  a committee  of 
the  tenants,  who  were  the  ultimate  owners,  the  bene- 
ficiary owners. 

52623.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— If  the  sporting 
rights  were  conveyed  might  'Ihe  tenants  subsequently 
preserve  them? — That  would  be  a doubtful  question. 
You  might  find  cranks  amongst  tenants  as  amongst 
landlords. 

52624.  Chairman. — Yon  would  regard  those  tenants 
as  cranks  ? — They  would  upset-  the  whole  scheme,  and 
I would  not  give  them  individually  that  power  or 
option,  and  I would  place  it  in  the  tenants  as  a com- 
mittee. 

52625.  Or  in  trust  for  the  tenants  ? — Yes.  I will 
he  brief  now  in  the  rest  of  what  I Lave  to  say.  I 
will  only  just  name  the  heads.  I should  say  that 
the  County  Councils  should  be  State-aided  for  the 
purpose  of  re-afforesting  the  country,  especially  pic- 
turesque Connemara,  and  improving  the  waste  lands 
of  it  and  providing  shelter  belts,  and  these  would  he 
a great  shelter  for  game,  for  woodcock,  in  those 
western  highlands,  and  for  the  preservation  of  game 
in  places  that  are  waste  now  for  any  purpose. 
And  I wish  to  say  this  much,  that  as  to  the  solu- 
tion by  sea,  the  question  is  very  grave.  In  this 
union  the  piers  and  harbours  are,  I might  say,  in  a 
very  perilous  condition.  From  the  condition  of 
the  jetty  at  Cleggan  the  harbour  there  is  a death- 
trap ai'i  present.  I will  prove  that;  and  it  is  very 
much  against  Inisboffin  district.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
prospective  fishermen  are  very  slow  to  take  boats  from 
the  Board  on  the  purchase  system,  simply  through 
fear  of  Cleggan.  The  Boffin  fishermen  there  when 
they  go  out  to  fish,  if  there  is  anything  like  a wind 
at  all,  will  face  almost  a watery  death  rather  than 
wait  in  Cleggan  on  a night  there  may  be  a storm.  As 
a Hotter  of  fact,  a poor  man  who  got  his  boat  rebuilt 
in  Boffin,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  for  it,  could  not 
bring  that  boat  into  the  harbour,  and  it  was  wrecked 
outside  here  last  spring.  I have  known  cases  where 
they  could  not  load  or  unload,  but  had  to  stand  away 
from  the  pier,  and  they  dare  not  stay  within  the  har- 

coeoc  T*le  aPPr(>ach  to  it  is  ruinous. 

52626.  Yon  have  been  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
agriculture  very  much— the  question  of  a school  of 
agriculture? — I say  for  Connemara  and  for  the  sea- 
board generally. 

52627.  Now,  you  are  at  present  on  an  island?— 
Yes,  my  lord. 

. 52628.  I suppose  there  is  hardly  anybody  on  the 
island  who  can  be  called  an  expert  in  agriculture?— 
Well,  the  ex-landlord,  Mr.  Allies.  He  is  a very  good 
agriculturist,  with  .a  limited  concern.  He  is  not  an 
expert. 

52629.  Isuppose  people  come  ito  you  sometimes  for 
advice?— Weli^my  lord,  in  the  matter  of  agriculture 
they  follow  their  own  methods. 

52630.  But  if  you  had  ever  gone  through  any  agri- 
cultural course  do  you  not  think  that  you  would  be 
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Sieve  so;  but  some  may  not  start,  and  some  may 

^^l^Bat  is  it  not  very  important  that  if  the 
ueoole  are  to  be  helped  with  agricultural  knowledge 
that  somebody  who  is  to  some  extent  an  expert  in 
these  matters  should  live  constantly  amongst  them?—. 
By  all  means. 

52632.  If  you  had  yourself  ait  any  time  gone  through 
an  agricultural  course  do  you  not  think  that  you 
would  be  able  to  help  your  people  in  that  way  ? — I 

" 52633.  Living  constantly  amongst  them?— Yes. 

52634.  Now,  let  me  further  carry  thalt  out.  You 
were  in  Maynooth  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

52634a.  Now,  looking  back  at  your  years  in  May- 
nooth do  you  think  that  you  would  have  been  able 
to  find  time  during  your  course  there  to  have  studied 
aniculture  ?— Well,  I will  leave  that,  my  lord,  to  the 
Council  of  Studies  at  Maynooth  to  decide. 

52635.  But  it  is  a question  of  time? — Well,  the 
course  is  a long  one,  and  it  is  occupied.  It  might  be 
lengthened. 

52636.  How  many  years  is  the  course? — Seven 


years. 

52637.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  seven  years  you 
could  have  found  time,  during  that  period,  to  put 
yourself  through  a course  of  .agricultural  teaching? — 
Well,  my  lord,  for  Ithe  work  in  the  other  vineyard  it 
is  a very  wide  field  of  labour  to  prepare  for,  but  I 
believe  it  is  a fitting  course.  If  there  were  some 
terms  taken  off,  or  a year  added,  or  something  like 
that,  for  a certain  number  of  students  of  a bent  that 
way,  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing,  my  lord,  very 
beneficial  to  congested  districts. 

52638.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  general  advantage 
of  many  of  those  rather  out-of  the  way  districts  if 
the  parish  priest  was,  to  a certain  extent,  a trained 
agriculturist? — By  all  .means,  my  lord,  a great  ad- 
vantage, and  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  put  the 
parish  priests  through  the  course. 

52639.  Would  it  not  be  conceivable  that  such  a 
course  might  be  added  to  Ithe  arrangements  of  the 
committee  while  you  are  at  Maynooth? — It  would,  I 
think.  Of  course  his  lordship  the  Bishop  will 
take  the  best  view  of  that;  but  I believe  that  for 
the  Connemara  seaboard,  with  all  the  schools  of  agri- 
culture known  to  us  at  present,  all  the  experts  in 
those  places  would  want  '.to  come  to  school  to  Conne- 
mara to  learn  the  local  needs  of  agriculture  if  there 
were  to  be  any  success  attending,  as  ordinarily  I do 
not  think  even  Scotland  or  England  or  Germany 
would  solve  the  problem,  because  of  the  nalture  of  the 
land,  the  avocations  and  heroic  efforts  through  land 
and  sea  for  food,  the  widely  different  kind  of  soil, 
and  the  effect  of  . the  salt  on  the  land.  I .am  told 
that  the  seaweed  inland  has  ;a  better  effect  upon  the 
land  than  here.  It  is  all  waste  and  spent  here.  There 
is  absolute  need  for  a local  school  of  agriculture  here, 
and  there  _ are  many  places  around  very  suitable. 
Actually  sick  people  are  able  to  till  them  at  present. 
And  there  is  an  equal  need,  I say,  for  a local  fishery 
school,  and  nature  intended,  I believe,  the  solution 
of  this  congestion  problem  in  Connemara  to  be  on  sea 
as  well  as  on  land.  There  is  the  amphibious  kind  of 
economiqal  existence  for  them.  Though  men  live  in- 
land, tilling  away  day  after  day,  and  if  they  were 
given  what  may  be  called  a £10  holding  with  other 
industries,  could  live  economically,  and  educate  a 
family  to  give  these  men  anything  in  life  they  must 
nave  the  sea.  And  they  have  the  sea  there,  and  the 
nsh  in  it,  as  the  present  Chief  Secretary  said ; but 
they  nave  waste  lands,  locked-up  harbours,  and  the 
piers  are  dry  land  or  ruinous. 

52640.  Sir  John  Colomb. — When  you  spoke  about 

leggan  you  meant  Cleggan  in  its  present  condition, 


without  the  necessary  protection  ? — Yes,  and  with  the 
late  addition  to  it. 

52641.  Yes,  I have  been  there ; I have  seen  it ; but 
when  you  called  Cleggan  a death-trap,  what  you 
meant  was  that  Cleggan  as  it  is  now  is  a death- 
trap?—Yes,  and  as  it  was  before.  Its  last  stote  is 
not  better  than  the  first. 

52642.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Cleggan  would 
be  anything  but  a good  harbour  if  that  protection  was 
given  by  the  extension  of  the  pier  further? — Cer- 
tainly ; I believe  it  would  be  a proper  bay  for  the 
All-Red  Route.  It  is  a pity  that  Cleggan  is  neglected, 
at  all  events  for  direct  sailings  across  the  Atlantic. 

52643.  Mr.  Bryce, — You  expressed  an  opinion 
about  the  possibility  of  an  agricultural  course  in 
Maynooth.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if  in  the  National  Schools  there  was  some  agricul- 
tural education  given  ? — Certiainly,  by  all  means. 
There  should  be  a plot  where  it  is  possible,  .and  unless 
the  teacher  is  trained  in  agriculture  it  is  all  waste. 

52644.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if  by  some  means  the  teachers  should  have  some 
education  in  general  agriculture,  and  should  impart 
that  in  the  National  school? — The  educational 
authorities  would  first  want  to  relieve  their  programme 
of  its  present  congestion.  Otherwise  it  would  only 
hamper  the  teacher.  They  are  at  present  doing  it, 
and  they  do  not  know  where  to  begin  and  where  to 
end.  This  much  I would  like  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Western 
coast — there  is  an  absolute  need  of  a better  transit 
system.  Now  Boffin  Harbour  was  protected  by  the 
Government  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  by 
twenty-four  guns  for  foreign  fishermen  who  crowded 
within  it,  while  it  needs  an  artillery  of  steel  pens  to 
extract  from  the  paternal  Government  of  our  day 
even  a beacon  on  the  Gun  Rock  to  light  our  native 
fishermen  home  in  safety.  Then,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, it  was  thought  proper  to  get  a certain  con- 
tractor to  blow  up  the  harbour  and  destroy  it  for 
future  purposes.  It  is  there  still,  but  the  fort  is 
destroyed.  I do  not  know  what  countryman  the  con- 
tractor was.  He  was  a foreigner ; and  he  took  the 
money,  and  he  stopped  the  contract  there,  and  the 
harbour  remains  ; and  at  least  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing done  by  the  present  Government  to  relieve  all 
these  things  and  to  show  as  much  interest  at  least  in 
the  islands  along  the  coast  as  there  was  in  the  past 
for  foreigners. 

52645.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnelx,. — Improved  tran- 
sit would  be  essential  for  the  development  of  this 
place  ? — Yes. 

52646.  You  have  stated,  and  I should  like  to  know 
on  what  lines  you  make  the  recommendation,  that  a 
fishery  school  would  be  necessary.  Would  it  be 
better  to  have  a fishery  school,  or  to  have  a practical 
instructor  there  to  bring  the  boys  out  to  sea,  and  show 
them  by  practice,  in  a ‘sympathetic  way,  the  best 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  catching  fish? 
— By  all  means,  my  lord.  We  have  instructors  at 
present  in  the  seasons.  But  it  is  a great  waste  for 
fishermen  to  buy  a big  nobby  and  fish  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  and  have  it  laid  up  the  rest  of  the  year,  a home 
for  barnacles.  A fisherman  must  be  one  thing  or  the 
other,  and  there  ought  to  be  a fleet  of  fishermen  which 
is  manned  to  fish  and  to  take  the  riches  that  lie 
at  their  door.  At  present  it  is  not  done.  The 
problem  is  just  simply  touched.  There  is  something 
done,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  remains  to  be  done, 
-here  wants  to  be  a market  found,  foreign,  and 
home  especially,  for  fresh  fish.  And  I think  also 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  send  their  assistants 
about,  and  they  are  going  about  the  country,  and 
there  are  enough  of  them  in  it.  In  their  travels  they 
ought  to  find  m the  various  towns  inland  persons  to 
/or  ^10  Purchase  of  fish,  and  some  railway 
facilities  for  transit.  In  fact,  if  a steamer  was 
brougnt  out  it  would  make  the  railways  look  up. 


Mr.  John  M.  L 

pi26(4J‘  Chairman.  Y ou  are  a member  of  the 
Uunty  Committee  ?-Yes,  my  lord.  It  was  only  two 
j S°  I was  notified  about  giving  my  evidence, 
an°  * was  not  well  prepared, 
cur  *h+ere  a5y  P°!nt  y°u  would  ^ to  draw 

K -P1”'  Hot  do  the  agricultural  achemes 
inj  ior(j  T 7°  m7 .f1.1™1  they  do  not  work  very  well, 
do  not  think  we  have  got  sufficient  power. 


stden  examined. 

I think  the  local  committees  are  too  much  control 
by  the  Department.  I am  quite  clear  on  that, 
do  not  attend  many  meetings,  but,  in  my  hum 
judgment,  I think  we  are  very  much  controlled. 

52648.  Let  me  understand  why? — They  are  i 
much  out  of  the  way  from  Connemara. 

52649.  Where  do  they  meet?— At  Athenry,.  : 
lord ; but  we  are  going  to  have  a second  meeting 
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Galway  for  tlie  present  year.  But  for  the  year 
previous  every  meoting  was  held  in  Athenry. 

52650.  You  found  it  inconvenient  ?— Most  incon- 
venient ; because  I attend  regularly  the  County 
Council  meetings,  and  I am  on  the  County  Committee, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  attend  all  those  meetings. 

52651.  Where  do  you  live?— I live  at  Clifden. 

52652.  You  are  representative  on  the  County  Com- 
mittee for  what  area  ? — Roundstone,  the  south  part 
of  Clifden  Union,  and  down  towards  Kilkerrin,  and 
on  up  to  Recess. 

52653.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
district  ? — Fairly  well ; Connemara  is  very  much  all 
alike. 

52654.  What  is  your  business? — I am  a shopkeeper, 

52655.  As  a shopkeeper  you  know  a good  deal  about 
the  needs  of  this  district? — I have  a good  deal  of 
intercourse  with  the  people,  and  I go  about  a little 
too. 

52656.  You  do  not  find  that  the  richer  portions  of 
the  county  get  more  consideration  than  the  district 
that  you  represent? — Well,  I think  they  do,  my  lord. 


52657.  Describe  to  us  in  what  way  you  find  that? — 
I find  that  when  I ani  at  that  meeting  that  those  of 
us  who  represent  the  poorer  districts  are  very  much 
in  a minority  in  it. 

52658.  And,  therefore,  when  it  is  a question  of 
finding  funds  your  power,  and  the  power  of  other 
people  like  yourself,  who  represent  the  poorer  areas, 
is  not  so  great  as  the  power  of  the  people  who  re- 
present the  richer  areas? — That  is  so,  I think,  but, 
however,  they  are  not  better  representatives. 

52659.  Now,  as  to  inconvenience ; so  far,  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  work  by  sub-committees  in  this 
county  ? — No  attempt  to  work  by  sub-committees  ; I 
think  not.  There  are  no  sub-committees  appointed. 

52660.  How  would  you  suggest  that  these  difficult 
conditions  should  be  met.  First,  the  difficulty  of 
richer  areas  exercising  greater  influence  in  the  Council 
and  the  Committee,  and,  secondly,  the  inconvenience 
that  too  many  people  in  this  area  have  to  travel 
seme  way  to  the  meetings  ? — I suggested,  in  the  first 
instance,  my  lord,  that  the  District  Council  should 
have  the  power  of  nominating  more  members  on  the 
Committee.  I would  not  leave  the  power  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council  for  electing  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Committee. 

52661.  How  would  that  help  you? — It  would  give  a 
better  representation,  I think. 

52662.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  more 
men  to  represent  you  ?— More  men  to  represent.  We 
are  a very  large  area,  and  they  would  expect  that, 
nr  aTP  WaS  a Vety  S<X><i  rePresentaticm  compared  to  the 

52663.  You  think,  then,  that  iihe  area  of  the  con- 
stituency should  be  made  smaller,  or  that  there  should 
be  more  men  from  this  district?— Well,  my  lord 
there  are  only  two  or  three,  I think,  representing  the 
Clifden  Union  on  the  County  Committee.  It  would 
be  well  if  we  had  for  that  very  large  union  at  least 
eight  or  nine. 

52664.  And  the  area  that  you  have  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  areas  in  tlie  richer  districts  ? — I think 
our  union  is  one  of  the  largest  unions  in  the  county. 
I do  not  know  whether  I ,am  right,  bulb  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  I am  in- 
t-aldo  we  have  too  small  a represen- 

^6&5.  How  many  representatives  has  the  union 
got /—I  think  we  have  only  got  three. 

52666.  Is  there  any  rule  respecting  representation  ? 
—I  do  not  think  /there  is  any  rule  laid  down  about 
representation. 

52667.  And  who  settles  that?— Tlie  County  Council. 

52668.  The  'County  Council  determines  how  many 
men  should  be  representatives?—^;  the  way  it  is 
is  this,  that  there  is  no  regular  rule  laid  down. 

S2669  Mr  O’Xilit.— The  Coui%  Council  dees  its 
best?— Yes,  but  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  laid 
down. 

52670.  It  is  not  by  regulation  ? — No. 

52671.  Chairman.— You  find,  in  practice,  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  representatives  from  the 
poorer  areas  ?-Yes,  my  lord.  I am  only  a member 
of  tlie  County  Council  for  a couple  of  years  back. 
There  were  a lot  of  members  left  on,  and  'then  every 


year  they  are  re-formed  again  to  fill  up  vacancies,  and 
generally  they  make  no  other  change  except  that. 

52672.  Now  tell  the  Commission  how  schemes  aie 
initiated — who  initiates  them  in  the  first  instance  ?— 
The  County  Committee,  my  lord. 

52673.  The  County  Committee  initiate  the  scheme? 
Yes. 

52674.  And  they  say  what  they  like? — They  say 
what  they  like. 

52675.  And  then  what  happens  that  scheme — is  it 
sent  up  to  town  ? — Yes,  .and  it  has  to  be  approved  of. 
It  works  much  like  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

52676.  Just  describe  it.  It  is  senli  up  to  tlie  De- 
partment for  their  approval,  and  then  what  happens 
— do  they  .make  alterations  ? — I think  they  suggest  itf. 
They  may  make  any  alterations  or  they  may  not 
adopt  them.  I do  not  attend  the  meetings  very  often, 
for  the  reason  I have  told  you,  and  I might  be  lead- 
ing you  astray. 

52677.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Would  you  say  the  scheme 
was  initiated  in  the  County  Committee? — I may  not 
be  accurate,  but  that  is  my  recollection. 

52678.  Would  you  not  rather  say  that  iihe  scheme 
is  submitted  to  the  County  Committee  by  tlie  Agri- 
culture Department,  and  that  they  can  either  reject 
it  or  amend  it? — Yes,  quite  so. 

52679.  Chairman. — Now,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
ail  improvement  if,  when  the  scheme  was  iiist  of  all 
being  sketched  out  by  the  new  Department,  .they 
were  to  summon  up  to  Dublin,  of  course  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  tlie  representatives  of  tlie 
area  from  which  they  have  no  representation.  Sup- 
posing you  and  your  two  colleagues  were  sent  up  to 
Dublin  when,  the  scheme  for  this  particular  district, 
was  being  considered  by  the  new  Department — if  yon 
were  summoned  there  and  taken  into  counsel  by 
them,  and  tlie  scheme  was  discussed? — I think  that 
would  be  a good  idea. 

52680.  Supposing  you  went  up  to  Dublin  and  you 
found  a little  point  here  or  a little  point  there,  and 
supposing  you  conferred  with  them  and  drew  up  a 
scheme  between  you,  do  you  think  that  would  be  tlie 
better  way? — Yes. 

52681.  You  said  that  you  found  tlie  interference 
of  the  Department  hampered  you  ? — For  instance,  we 
wanted  to  get  an  instructress,  and  they  would  not 
allow  her. 


52682.  That  was  a matter  of  money? — A poultry 
instructress  was  wanted,  and  I think  she  was  elected 
twice  by  the  Committee,  and  they  would  not  sanction 


52683.  Did  they  say  that  it  was  because  they  had 
not  enough  money  ? — No ; they  said  .that  it  was  not 
necessary. 

52684.  Do  you  think  that  the  agricultural  work  was 
as  well  done  since  this  County  Committee  scheme  was 
adopted  as  it  was  before  ? — Oh,  I think  it  has  been 
a decided  improvement,  but  I think  it  could  be  a 
little  better. 

52685.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  to  make 
it  better ; what  do  you  think  this  part  of  tlie  country 
needs  in  the  way  of  agricultural  instruction  ? — I 
think  those  local  committees,  my  lord,  that  you  were 
speaking  about,  would  do  very  much.  Local  Com- 
mittees could  form  an  idea  of  what  would  suit  their 
own  district. 


52686.  And  what  do  you  .'hink  is  wanted? — In  the 
way  of  loans  for  seed  in  springtime,  and  plants. 

52687.  Mr.  O’Kbliy.— Do  you  think  that  the  De- 
partment have  not  given  the  attention  ‘;o  this  dis- 
trict which  you  think  it  needs?— Yes;  they  have 
done  something,  but  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
was  doing  it  more  thoroughly  before. 

52688.  As  to  bulls,  I see  they  have  one  at  Renvyle, 
one  at  Roundstone,  one  at  Letterfrack,  one  at  Letter 
mullen,  one  at  Rosmuck,  one  at  Leenane,  one  at 
Cleggan,  one  at  Letterfrack  (additional  bullock), 
and  the  Board  have  given  a money-grant  for 
Carna  (lace),  Carna  (lobster),  another  grant  to  Carna, 
Cashel,  Maam,  Clifden,  Carnamona.  That  is  not  a 
soem  7 ^ol1  are  taldng  iu  three  unions  in  that. 
i^b89.  I am  just  pointing  out  ?— That  is  a big 
are  just  after  going  over  now. 

52690.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donneli,. — Have  they  nob 
increased  the  supply  of  bulls  last  year?— I would 
not  think  so. 
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52691.  Chairman.— You  have  been  nominated  by 
the  Archbishop  o£  Tuam  and  by  the  United  Irish 
League  to  give  evidence  before  us? — Yes.  It  is  with 
no  small  amount  of  diffidence  that  I como  before 
you  fearing,  as  I do,  that  this  Commission  like  many 
others  that  have  preceded  it  within  the  last  thirty 
years  may  be  time  lost,  energy  wasted,  expenditure  in- 
curred, and  hopes  not  realised.  The  reason  I have 
for  saying  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  not  a need 
can  be  pointed  out,  not  a wrong  can  be  exposed,  and 
not  a remedy  can  be  suggested  but  has  been  scores  of 
times  already  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  authori- 
ties with  anything  but  satisfactory  results.  I trust 
that  in  saying  this  I need  not  add  that  nothing  is 
further  from  my  mind  than  to  impugn  in  the  slightest 
•or  remotest  degree  the  perfect  bona  fidcs  and  strict 
impartiality  of  the  members  of  this  Commission. 
My  remarks,  then,  will  be  very  few  and  very  brief. 
'They  will  be  mainly  confined  to  stating  once  again 
on  behalf  of  Clifden  and  Connemara,  that,  so  Tong 
as  our  piers  are  left  unmade,  our  quarries  left  un- 
worked, our  fisheries  undeveloped,  and  our  large 
.grazing  tracts  untenanted,  so  long,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  will  opportunities  be  missed,  duties 
neglected,  and  promises  unfulfilled.  Here  is  my  proof. 
Land  in  Connemara,  particularly  such  land  as  the 
people  live  on,  is  not  deserving  of  the  name,  so  that 
very  many  of  the  people  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  fishing.  Now,  in  no  other  country  but  ours,  and 
probably  in  no  district  but  Connemara,  would  the 
strange  spectacle  be  presented  of  many  large  fishing 
boats,  built  at  the  public  expense,  lying  idle  for 
■eight  months  of  the  year  for  want  of  proper  piers, 
while  for  the  remaining  four  months  they  are  worked 
under  conditions  that  make  the  lot  of  the  fisherman 
hard  and  his  labours  profitless.  Where  else  but  in 
Ireland  under  existing  conditions  could  be  found  a 
district  such  as  ours  with  so  many  natural  advan- 
tages, its  fisheries  a mine  of  wealth,  its  marble  and 
granite  quarries  within  a mile  of  a railway  station, 
with  copper  mines  similarly  situated,  a splendid  water 
supply  in  abundance,  and  all  allowed  to  go  to  waste, 
while  at  the  same  time  our  people  by  hundreds 
are  fleeing  to  foreign  shores  to  seek  that  employment 
denied  them  here.  The  need  for  a proper  pier  in 
Clifden  and  Cleggan  has  been  not  only  keenly  felt 
by  the  people,  but  frequently  admitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  formed  the  chief  recommendation  of  the 
Piers  and  Harbours  Commission  in  1885,  of  which 
Colonel  Nolan  was  chairman.  Government  after 
•Government,  and  Chief  Secretary  after  Chief  Secre- 
tary, promised  that  these  works  would  be  seen  to. 
No  later  than  last  April  was  there  a communication 
from  Dublin  Castle  promising  towards  this  Clifden 
pier  a sura  of  £3,500,  and  towards  Cleggan  pier  a 
sum  of  £7,000,  with  a contribution  of  £730  from  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  on  the  condition  that  from 
local  sources  a small  amount,  in  accordance  with  section 
f °‘  ™e  Marine  Act,  would  be  forthcoming  to  the  works 
both  at  Clifden  and  Cleggan.  The  Galway  County 
Council,  at  my  request,  kindly  and  generously  pro- 
mised to  contribute  the  required  amount,  yet  up  to 
,™!,h0Ux  notll/ne  whatsoever  has  been  done  by  the  Go- 
,men“, 1,1  furtherance  of  these  two  most  necessary 
• ti0ur  m**rble  quarries.  No  quarries  could 
be  IS;  world  t0  b0at  them.  Hundreds  could 

nsifho? ‘eyed  there,  yet  towards  their  proper  working 
tvv!  department  of  Agriculture  nor  the  Con- 
bew™,i  , tr?cts  Board  has  contributed  one  farthing, 
shrike?  fe"  samph'S  of  the  marble  in  the 
Exhib?tioLat  CTrk\  limerick,  and  St.  Louis 
the  amount  Sladl7  and  cheerfully  admit 

Kested  d?ne,ln  other  ways  by  the  Con- 

I feel  honnJ?Ct+  Board  along  °nr  western  seaboard, 
results  S f°  that  b^ter  and  more  lasting 
them  Aere  w J?V°  b®en  °btained  if  in  respect  of 
and  quicke7  di  f l representation,  greater  activity 

when^co'ifcw  .Tw  -Wiii  a^Par 

congested  faCfc  ™afc  ,ln  tbe  poorest  and  most 

pS  f from  Blacksod  to  Galway,  com- 

01  if  den  Carn/f  ^s,  Achlll>  Westport,  Cleggan, 
and  Ara»>  are  without 
m mind  the  fl “Lj  ’ a,nd  wIlen  you  also  bear 

effected  over  thai  OT,vian^  Purchases  that  have  been 
takes  pWintw  area  and  the  great  delay  that 
sales  have  been  Airport  m?tter4-  to  completion  where 

is  not  aU  an^t  W®;/617  pr°bably  the  fault 

. wieirs,  and  that  others  are  more  to  blame. 


In  Connemara,  at  least,  the  landlords’  exorbitant 
and  prohibitive  demands  have  rendered  the  Land  Act 
of  1903  inoperative,  and  have  made  land  purchase 
almost  impossible.  Here,  assuredly,  compulsory  sale 
becomes  not  only  advisable  but  absolutely  necessary. 
What  doubt  can  there  be  of  this  when  we  have  land- 
lords in  Connemara  asking  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years'  purchase  for  their  estates,  when  a respectful 
request  coming  from  the  Clifden  District  Council 
asking  the  local  -landlords  if  they  would  join  with 
their  tenants  with  a view  to  availing  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1903,  and  an  amicable  settlement  being  come 
to,  is  made,  and  only  a few  barely  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  resolution,  while  the  vast  majority 
would  not  condescend  even  to  give  a reply?  What 
doubt  can  there  be  of  this  when  we  find  still  prevailing 
in  many  places  that  wretched  x-undale  system  by  which 
little  holdings  are  split  up  into  as  many  as  sixty  or 
eighty  patches,  and,  further,  when  we  find  honest 
hard-working  men  wheedled  into  being  future  tenants 
by  wiles  and  stratagems,  of  which  the  less  said  the 
better?  What  else  but  abject  misery  can  be  our 
portion  when,  in  Clifden  Union  alone,  we  have  1,770 
families  whose  holdings  are  rated  at  under  £2,  and 
1,300  more  who  are  rated  from  £2  to  £4?  In  other- 
words,  in  the.  Clifden  Union  you  have  3,000  families 
living  on  the  bogs  and  marshes  with  a valuation 
under  £4,  while  on  the  other  hand  you  have  eighty - 
eight  non-resident  graziers  holding  between  them 
68,830  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  whole  district. 
As  long  as  these  things  are  allowed,  emigration  must 
continue,  poverty  must  prevail,  and  the  people  must 
be  destitute,  discontented  and  unhappy.  Still,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  with  a view  to  getting  back 
again  to  the  old  homestead,  our  people  are  prepared 
to  give  for  these  grass  lands  even  beyond  what  is 
reasonable  and  fair.  And  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  ill 
becomes  landlords  to  press  their  claims  for  extra 
compensation  for  grass  lands  unduly,  for  it  ought  not 
to  be  ignored,  and  it  caimot  be  forgotten,  that  these 
same  grass  lands  were  made  fertile  by  the  people’s 
sweat,  and  from  them,  only  a few  years  ago,  and 
without  one  penny  compensation,  these  people  or  their 
fathers  were  ruthlessly  evicted.  A claim  based  on 
injustice  and  oppression  can  hardly  be  made  good 
by  a few  years’  possession,  for  common  sense  suggests, 
and  simple  justice  dictates,  that  in  such  cases  as  I 
have  described  there  ought  not  to  be  a Statute  of 
Limitations.  While  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
has  done  much  to  establish  and  promote  the  fishing 
industry  here,  I am  only  giving  expression  to  the 
opinion  of  the  priests  and  people  of  the  Clifden 
Deanery  when  I say  that  in  the  Board’s  system  of 
giving  boats  to  the  people,  as  well  as  in  their  modo 
of  dealing  with  the  skippers  or  instructors,  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  The  number  of  years  for 
payment  for  boats  should  be  extended,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  half-yearly  instalment  should  be  greatly 
lessened,  and  if  the  instructors  were  given  a share  in 
the  boat's  earnings  instead  of  a weekly  wage  as  at 
present  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a better  incen- 
tive to  honest,  persevering  work.  The  crews  who 
take  and  work  boats  on  what  is  called  the  share 
system  have  also  a cause  of  complaint,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  sometimes  the  boats  are  sold  to,  others, 
or  sent  to  other  places,  without  their  being  consulted 
or  apprised,  or  without  the  weekly  instalments  which 
they  had  regularly  paid,  or  any  portion  of  them  being 
returned  to  them.  Finally,  to  bring  about  a marked 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
have  the  fishing  industry  the  great  success  we  are  all 
so  anxious  for,  the  matters  here  alluded  to  should  be 
remedied,  proper  piers  at  Clifden  and  Cleggan  should 
be  built, _ an  agricultural  and  fishery  school  should 
be  established,  and  at  curing  stations  such  as  Cleggan 
facilities  to  expedite  the  curing,  such  as  covered  sheds 
for  curing  in  inclement  weather,  should  be  provided. 
By  doing  these  things,  together  with  the  breaking  up 
and  distribution  of  the  grass  farms,  emigration  will 
lie  checked,  good  work  will  be  done,  peace  and  con- 
tentment restored,  and  lasting  advantages  secured. 

52692.  You  say  that  for  eight  months  of  the  year 
the  fishing  boats  are  lying  idle  for  want  of  proper 
piers  ? — Quite  so. 

52693.  How  do-  they  get  on  for  the  other  four 
months ?— Somo  seasons  well;  other  seasons  only 
fairly. 


Sept.  19, 190 

Very  Rev, 
Canon 
M‘  Alpine. 
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Sent  19  1907.  52694.  Why  should  this  only  operate  for  four 

1 ' L ’ months  1 — For  the  simple  reason  that  a boat  that 

Yen-  Rer.  might  go  out  in  safety  in  the  summer  season  might 
Canon  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  go  out  in  anything  like 

M'Alpine.  a gtorm. 

52695.  What  you  mean  is  that  the  piers  being 
inadequate  during  the  winter  the  boats  cannot  use 
them  ? — During  the  winter  or  early  spring. 

52696.  They  use  them  in  the  summer  months?— 
Even  then  with  comparative  difficulty. 

52697.  You  made  one  admirable  suggestion  about 
the  instructors  being  given  a share  of  the  profits. 
That  strikes  me  as  being  an  excellent  idea.  At  pre- 
sent they  are  paid  a weekly  wage  ? — Yes.  _ 

52698.  I suppose  you  are  inclined  to  give  a mini- 
mum weekly  wage,  with  the  possibility  of  adding  to 
it  ?— Yes.  If  they  had  a share  in  the  profits  it  would 
be  an  inducement  to  them  to  go  out  on  many  evenings 
on  which  they  do  not  go  out  now. 

52699.  As  regards  extending  the  time  of  repayment, 
you  find  that  at  present  the  time  is  too  short? — Yes. 
We  find  really  that  the  average  life  of  a boat  may 
be  said  to  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  if  it 
is  properly  cared.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the 
Board’s  limit  of  time  during  which  the  payments 
are  to  be  made  is  from  six  to  seven  years.  At  least 
that  is  our  experience  in  this  district.  In  very  few 
cases  is  the  period  extended  to  seven.  In  many  cases 
it  is  six  years,  and  in  some  it  is  only  four. 

52700.  I suppose  that  the  idea  of  the  Board  is  that 
the  sooner  the  men  become  absolute  owners  of  the 
boats  the  better? — Are  you  speaking  of  those  who 
have  boats  on  the  security  system  or  the  share  sys- 
tem ? 

52701.  The  share  system  is  the  system  in  which 
a certain  amount  of  the  earnings  is  put  aside? — Yes. 

52702.  That  is  the  system  which  you  would  ex- 
tend ? — No ; but  the  security  system  is  the  system 
that  I would  have  a change  made  in. 

52703.  Describe  that  ? — A man  takes  a boat,  and  gets 
three  or  four  people  to  go  security  for  him.  A 
certain  value  is  placed  on  the  boat,  and  the  time 
for  payment  is  barely  six  or  seven  years.  Seven  is 
the  maximum.  Only  in  a few  instances  in  Connemara 
has  it  gone  even  to  seven.  Under  the  share  system 
there  is  a portion  kept  from  the  gross  earnings,  and 
retained  by  the  Boa rd  in  the  hope  that  after  a 
certain  time  the  total  outlay  would  be  made  good, 
and  the  boat  would  become  the  property  of  the  crew. 
What  I respectfully  take  exception  to  is  this.  Crews, 
to  my  knowledge,  who  worked  from  Clifden  and  Cleg- 
gan  for  five  and  six,  and  some  even  for  seven,  years 
had  this  experience,  that  after  working  in  these  boats 
for  such  an  extended  period,  without  the  smallest 
notice  being  given  to  them,  these  boats  were  sold  to 
others,  and,  let  me  add,  even  to  very  comfortable 
people.  In  my  humble  opinion,  where  a boat  is 
taken  away  suddenly  in  this  manner  the  incentive  to 
ilie  crews  that  would  exist  in  other  circumstances  is 
entirely  lost. 

iTas  that  under  the  sliare  system?— Yes. 

, JSJ®*  # I°U  me^  t0  say  tllat’  while  a c«tain 

amount  of  the  profits  were  taken  from  the  crew 
^hein'  without  any  notification 
to  the  crew  suddenly  the  boat  was  sold  to  other  crews  ? 

so-ml6  ^at  r n th-e ^authority  of  these  crews. 

52706.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Did  you  lay  the  cor- 
respradence  on  these  matters  before  Mr  Green  or 
S'  “ 7 ’ " representing  tile  priest* 

IhZL  c De"”rJi  on  a former  occasion  a 

“12 “ resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  priests  of  the  Clifden  tJnion  which 
AiSSo^of0-!?"  Congested  Districts  Board.  The 


52710.  It  was  a general  resolution? — It  was  & 
general  resolution,  and  confined  itself  particularly 
to  the  Clifden  Union. 

52711.  In  any  of  the  cases  in  which  you  contend 
that  there  was  hardship  inflicted  by  the  Board  did 
you  communicate  to  the  Board  the  actual  facts 
giving  names,  dates,  and  everything  else,  so  that  the 
Board  could  inquire  into  the  matter  ? — The  reading  of 
the  resolution  could  not  leave  the  Board  for  one 
moment  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  because  the  boats, 
in  question  were  boats  that  were  working  from  Cleg- 
gan. 

52712.  Chairman. — I can  understand  perfectly  that 
if  a man  buys  a boat  on  the  security  system  and 
does  not  pay  his  instalments,  then  the  Board 
rather  than  come  upon  his  guarantors,  would  re-sell  the 
boat  to  another  man  ; but  I don’t  understand  how  that 
can  arise  under  the  share  system,  because  the  share 
system  operates  in  this  way,  that  the  Board  takes 
a certain  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  fishing  to 
repay  them  for  the  boat,  and  one  would  think  that 
under  an  automatic  arrangement  of  that  kind  there 
would  be  no  arrears  which  would  justify  the  Board 
in  re-selling  the  boat  to  someone  else? — I happen  to 
hold  in  my  hand  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s 
report  for  1906,  and  you  will  find  at  page  76  of  that 
report  particulars  of  a boat  called  the  “Hermon.” 
The  total  outlay  up  to  the  date  of  this  report  was 
£328  12,«.  lid.  ; this  was  the  cost  of  boat,  repairs, 
and  everything.  On  the  opposite  page,  77,  you  will 
find  the  amount  retained  by  the  Board,  in  connection 
with  this  same  boat  up  to  the  same  period  to  be 
£217  3s. . 6d.  Now,  what  the  men  who  worked  that 
boat  complain  of — and,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Board,  and  to  the  Commission,  I think  they  had 
reason  for  their  complaint— is,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Board  retained,  as  admitted  by 
themselves,  as  much  as  £217  3s.  6 d.,  that  boat  was 
sold  to  another,  without  the  crew  being  consulted 
or  notified  in  any  way. 

52713.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Could  you  say 
how  long  that  boat  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crew?— 
The  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
boat  was  James  Sweeney,  and  he  worked  the  boat, 
with  his  crew,  for  a period  of  seven  years. 

. 52714.  Chairman. — If  he  was  the  nominal  owner 
it  does  not  go  to  show  that  it  was  an  instalment 
boat?— Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  what  you  say 
would  appear  to  be,  yet  there  ought  to  some  one 
person  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  a boat.  Someone 
in  particular  ought  to  be  supposed  to  be  the  head  of 

52715.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  say  he 
was  supposed  to  be  the  nominal  owner? — He  was  the 
man  through  whom  the  weekly  payments  used  to  be 
made  to  the  Board  s officer. 

52716.  There  is  an  agreement  entered  into  in  the 
ease  ot  the  sliare  boats  between  the  men  who  get  the 
boat  and  the  Board?— Yes. 

SflJ-  ca^  is  handed  over  to  an  officer  of  the 
the  Boar?  *6  Ca+'C  ' 1S  made  known  to  an  officer  of 

52718.  How  many  years  have  they  tliis  boat?— 
Sweeney  says  seven  years. 

S 5e  was  °"e  °*  the  men  in  it?— Yes. 
£217?— Yes  S Seven  years  they  paid  back 

*kos®  years  was  there  an  instructor 

52722  TV  H b+nat?_I  Sh°uld  say  s°- 
street  f^thecrew  always  go  out  when  the  in- 
structor  wanted  them  ?-Certainly.  I never  heard 

matter0??1^*'  f°n  th®  °ontraiY>  1 know,  as  a 
f t’  • o!  cases  where  the  crew,  more  than 


that  resolution  the  a^Sttaci  £ Bo“riwis  £ dRatorinSs^Z  •*  and,  o^ing  to  the 

PS  “?..CalIed.t0  ’vlu‘t  ■«<*>  this  anomaly.  stay  in.  Thai  was  th.  reiSS  I 

Th.  JZL  a moment  am  i *¥  sngge.tion 


,JS°l  % a "SLW-.TE 


a Tr»nmom+  ....  n . " maae  me  suggestion 

th.  aamingaeit^h't  ^ Lt?.?™'*"  Ud  * “ 

I °f  thB 

thoscPsevo-n  40  ^now  about  the  crew.  During 
accounted  for  it  + wken  the  crew  had  a catch  they 
f»  an  officer  of  the  Board  ?-Yes. 

any  mLpW™  ^ ~ad  not  a catch  did  they  get 
maintenance,  bnt  that  traa  deducted  afterward*. 
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52727.  That  is  an  important  thing.  In  the  inter- 
vals when  there  was  no  fish  they  were  getting  grub 
money  ?— It  is  important,  but  if  they  got  grub  money 
I take  it  that  it  is  included  in  the  total  given  here. 
Would  not  any  money  paid  for  grub  money  be  in- 
cluded in  this  total  account? 

52728.  My  understanding  is  that  that  money  is  for 
boat  and  gear? — It  is  rather  significant  the  etcetera 
that  is  after  it.  t 

52729.  Generally  the  outlay  is  for  boat  and  gear. 
What  would  the  subsistence  have  come  to  in  the 
course  of  seven  years  for  these  men? — It  is  not  to 
be  pre-supposed  that  this  money  that  you  speak  of 
was  a matter  of  constant  giving  to  the  people,  because 
during  the  few  months  of  the  spring  fishing,  the 
time  that  they  were  fishing  was  very  limited,  and  it 
could  not  come  to  very  much. 

52730.  Absolutely  I know  nothing  about  the  case, 
and  I am  trying  to  elicit  the  fad'.s.  So  when  I ask 
you  about  this  I am  ^oing  simply  on  what  occurs  to 
me  as  a possible  explanation.  I would  be  greatly- 
interested  if  you  could  give  the  Commission  a state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  money  advanced  to  those 
men  during  the  seven  years  in  the  interval  when  they 
were  not  fishing? — I should  be  very  glad  to  comply 
with  that  request  of  your  lordships,  but  I take  it, 
really,  that  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  considering 
thalt  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  any  public 
Board  having  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys, 
either  the  money  was  paid  back  by  the  men  or  it  was 
not,,  and  if  it  was  not  paid  it  would  be  stated  in  the 
accounts. 

52731.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Are  any  of  the  men 
present  in  Court? — James  Sweeny  is  here  and  others 
also.  Probably  before  the  Commission  rises  I may 
have  other  members  of  the  crews,  who  will  be  able  to 
give  the  Commission  the  necessary  information. 

52732.  Moslb  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — I take  it  from 
you  that  your  view  and  the  view  of  those  for  whom 
you  speak  is  that  a boat  ought  not  to  be  taken  up 
from  a crew  and  sold  to  someone  else  except  for  very 
grave  reasons? — Certainly. 

52733.  You  would  like  .this  matter  to  bo  pursued  in 
order  to  ascertain  for  what  reason  this  boat  was 
taken  up  ? — Certainly.  It  is  only  one  of  many  'boats. 

52734.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  mean  that  there  are  a 
great  many  similar  cases? — Take  the  “Topaz.”  If 
the  men  for  whom  I speak  have  told  mo  the  truth,  and 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  contra- 
dicted, the  “Topaz”  was  not  sold  to  any  other  per- 
sons, but  just  sent  in  to  Boffin.  That  is  why  I stated 
in  my  opening  statement  that  if  they  were  not  sold 
they  were  sent  to  other  places. 

52735.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell. — With  regard  to 
the  “ Topaz”  I will  ask  you  the  same  question.  Can 
you  state  to  the  Commission  that  the  crew  was  always 
willing  to  go  with  the  instructor  to  sea  ? — Certainly. 

52736.  You  do  not  know  what  money  was  advanced 
to  them  to  enable  them  to  live  in  the  intervals  of 
fishing? — Not  ait  this  moment,  but,  just  as  in  the 
other  case,  I hope  that  some  -members  of  the  crew 
will  be  here  and  will  be  able  to  give  the  required  in- 
formation before  the  Commission  rises. 

52737.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Were  those  cases  of 
complaint  on  the  paart  of  the  crews  att  the  time,  or 
have  they  been  oommunioated  to  you  recently  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sitting  of  the  Commission? — This  is 
not  a matl'er  of  to-day’s  or  yesterday’s  growth,  and 
has  not  been  brought  to  my  notice  with  a view  to 
this  Commission.  The  resolution  I referred  to  some 
moments  ago  was  sent  to  Ithe  Congested  Districts 
Board  more  than  a year  ago. 

lf  52738.  Take  the  two  cases  you  have  named,  of  the 
Hermon”  and  the  “Topaz”;  they  occurred  at 
different  dates?— It  was  last  year  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  boats. 

52739.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  it  necessary  to 
pursue  that  further  now.  Some  of  the  crews  are 
here,  and  we  can  hear  them.  Mr.  Sweeny  is  in  court 
glad W6  Can  k0ar  kis  explanation? — I should  be  very 

T>vf^+’  ^ou  seem  complain  of  the  Congested 
j!™*  Board  not  giving  constant  employment  to 
l tsr,m£  boats,  and  you  say  that  the  boats  were 
+ T ^ble  to  work  four  out  of  the  twelve  months  owing 
° in  i°*  ProPer  harbour  accommodation.  What 
con~,  they  have  done  during  the . remaining  eight 
months  of  Ithe  year  if  there  were -harbour  accommoda- 
tion? What  about  the  herring  fishing? 


. 52741.  Where  is  the  herring  fishing? — It  is  going 
on  now,  and  if  we  had  only  the  capital,  and  that 
help  were  given  to  the  fishermen,  they  would  be  able 
Jo  go  out. 

52742.  Capital  is  another  matter?— In  the  assis- 
tance which  the  fishermen  are  supposed  to  get. 

52743.  Yon  are  talking  of  the  want  of  harbours  ?— 
You  have  the  fact  that  these  boats  are  lying  idle  at 
the  quay  at  Clifden. 

52744.  The  fishing  is  going  on  now,  and  the  weather 
is  fine.  You  tell  us  the  reason  why  they  don’t  fish 
is  that  tlie  weather  is  bad,  and  iit  is  dangerous  to 
come  alongside  the  pier  The  herring  fishing  is  going 
on,  and  the  weather  is  fine.  Why  should  not  they 
fish  now? — The  answer  is  very  simple.  Many  of 
the  crews  of  these  boats  live  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
miles  away  from  here.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  get 
crews  all  at  once,  when  the  clerk  of  the  weather  turns 
out  to  be  propitious,  to  come  such  long  distances,  to 
such  a place  particularly  as  Connemara,  with  its 
gales  and  storms,  on  the  chance  of  having  a day’s 
fishing  or  a night’s  fishing.  Suppose  that  a storm 
sprang  up,  where  would  the  crews  be? 

52745.  That  applies  to  the  four  months  i!oo  ? — The 
probability  certainly  is  that  you  would  have  finer 
weather  in  the  four  months  than  during  the  remain- 
ing months.  It  is  a great  pity  that  the  fishing  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  mackerel  fishing. 

52746.  Mr.  Bryce.— At  all  events  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  that  the  men 
live  far  away  ?— I say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  if 
only  for  shame’s  sake,  to  carry  out  the  promises  that 
have  been  made  scores  of  times,  and  thus  provide  a 
remedy.  These  promises  were  made  more  than  once 
to  myself  by  Mr.  Wyndham  with  reference  to  Clifden 
and  Cleggan.  I hold  here  in  my  hand  a letter  which 
a few  months  ago  was  sent  to  the  Galway  County 
Council,  where  they  promised  that  certain  things 
should  be  done  with  reference  to  Cleggan  and  Clifden, 
in  the  matter  of  piers  extension,  but  it  is  only  history 
repeating  itself  in  Ireland  to  find  that  these  promises 
are  made  and  not  carried  out. 

52747.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Some  of  these  people 
live  ten  or  twelve  miles  away  from  idle  sea.  What 
are  they  doing  for  the  rest  of  the  year? — I said  they 
live  ten  miles  away  from  Clifden,  where  the  boats 
are  lying  up. 

52748.  How  are  they  engaged  during  these  eight 
months? — They  are  doing  a little  hit  about  their 
little  farms. 

52749.  They  are  half  farmers? — Of  necessity  they 
must  be. 

52750.  They  are  not  wholly  given  to  maritime  occu- 
pations?— Provide  them-  with  the  opportunity  and 
yon  will  find  them  good,  hard-working,  earnest  fisher- 


Sept.  19, 1907. 
Very  Rev. 
M‘Alpiae. 


52751.  Would  they  give  up  their  holdings  to  follow 
the  fish  to  sea? — Their  holdings  axe  scarcely  deserving 
of  the  name.  They  furnish  them  wi‘h  a resting 
place,  and  no  more. 

52752.  Then  how  is  it  they  don’t  run  the  risk  of 
going  to  sea  during  the  eight  months? — They  have 
run  risks,  and  on  more  occasions  than  one  they  have 
lost  their  lives  even. 


52753.  Thalt  is  incidental  to  fishing  everywhere. 
Why,  if  the  land  is  so  bad,  don’t  they  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  pursue  the  fishing,  when  they 
have  actually  got  the  boats? — Everyone  knows,  who 
knows  anything  about  fishing,  that  the  spring 
mackerel  fishing  is  confined  to  a few  months  of  the 
year,  and  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  western 
seaboard  and  its  sudden  storms  knows  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  pursue  the  autumn  fishing.  If  there 
were  proper  piers  and  harbours  matters  might  be 
different. 

52754.  Chairman. — Tell  us  something  about  the 
marble  quaxry.  You  tell  ns  that  the  marble  quarries 
are  not  properly  worked,  and  that  no  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  What  do 
yon  contemplate  should  he  done?— We  expect  that  as 
these  quarries  are  an  asset  in  themselves,  some  public 
body  like  'fiho  Board  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  take  some  steps  to  have  them  properly 
worked. 

52755.  Could  you  tell  us  what  reason  you  have  for 
thinking  that  they  are  really  of  commercial  value? — 
For  the  simple  reason  that  their  principal  market  at 
present  is  beyond  the  Atlantic.  We  send,  month  after 
month,  from  Clifden  Railway  Station  and  Recess 
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Sent  1ft  1907.  Railway  Station,  tlie  finest  bloeks  of  marble,  beyond 
‘ ' ‘ 'the  Atlantic  and  across  the  Channel. 

Very  1{ev.  52756.  Do  you  mean  to  send  some  to  America  ? 

Canon  Certainly. 

If' Alpine.  52757.  Small  quantities  ?— Blocks  as  large  as  the 

bench  before  your  lordship. 

52758.  How  do  you  know  that  these  are  not  samples, 
and  if  not  samples  that  they  are  not  merely  the 
whim  of  some  rich  man  who  wishes  to  have  Conne- 
mara marble  in  Iris  place  ? — The  work  that  is  at 
present  done  in  Recess  is  done  by  a person  from 
America,  and  instead  of  its  being  whim  or  caprice  is, 
to  my  mind,  a great  evidence  of  industry. 

52759.  If  they  are  worked  by  a company,  now, 
what  is  it  you  complain  of  ? — I complain  that  it  is 
not  even  touching  the  fringe  of  the  thing.  It  is  not 
a credit  to  modern  civilisation  to  have  marble  quarries, 
such  as  we  have,  worked  after  the  fashion  in  which 
they  are  worked,  and  I really  think  it  a thousand 
pities  that  the  State,  discharging  its  duties  to  the 
community,  does  not  contribute  out  of  its  revenues 
a sum  that  would  have  these  quarries  duly  and  pro- 
perly worked. 

52760.  I understand  that  they  have  a company 
working  the  quarries? — It  is  only  one  individual. 
He  is  a returned  American. 

52761.  He  knows  the  value  of  these  quarries? — 
Presumably. 

52762.  If  they  were  capable  of  development,  pre- 
sumably he  would  develop  them  ? — Where  is  the 
capital  ? 

52763.  Any  man  in  business  can  get  capital  fast 
f enough  for  a good  business? — It  is  the  very  thing 
we  lack  here. 

52764.  Can  you  tell  us  any  instance  that  you  know 
of  anybody  who  has  got  hold  by  lease  or  ownership 
of  a really  good  commercial  concern  that  has  ever 
failed  for  want  of  capital?  I never  heard  of  one  in 
any  part  of  the  world? — How  often  have  we  been 
told  from  public  sources  that  the  action  of  our  people 
in  complaining  about  this  and  that  is  preventing 
capital  from  coming  to  the  country. 

52765.  You  have  a bank  at  Clifden  ? — Yes. 

52766.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual or  company  that  now  works  the  quarry  could 
satisfy  the  bank  that  by  the  expenditure  of  a certain 
amount  of  money  that  land  could  be  turned  into  a 
paying  property  the  bank  would  not  lend  the  money  ? 
—What  I mean  now,  plain  and  straight,  is  this,  that 
if  the  State  were  equal  to  the  discharge  of  its  duty, 
if  we  were  at  this  moment  under  a native  govern- 
ment, before  five  months  there  would  be  a remarkable 
change  in  the  aspect  of  these  matters  to  which  I have 
drawn  your  attention  in  iny  statement. 

52767.  These  things  are  not  connected  with  poli- 
tics?— What  I am  saying  is  not  connected  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  politics. 

52768.  If,  as  in  any  other  country,  there  is  a quarrv 
or  mine  of  proved  commercial  value,  why  should  not 
capital  be  forthcoming  ?— ' You  might  as  well  ask  why 
Irish  industries  were  killed. 

5fi769.  Mr.  Bryce. — Do  you  know  that  one  reason 
that  these  quarries  cannot  be  developed  is  that  the 
people  who  have  got  pasturage  rights  won’t  give 
room  for  dumping  the  stuff  on  the  mountain.  I have 
been  told  by  the  people  who  work  the  quarry  that 
that  is  the  reason  that  they  cannot  work  it  properly. 
It  is  not  for  want  of  money.  There  is  any  amount 
of  money  could  be  got  for  that  quarry.  I have  taken 
a particular  interest  in  the  marble  from  it.  I know 

“f Th  P5“  otA«  y°'M.  i»  «n  parts 
?r,  ?Sglft  ScotJ,and’  and,  Ireland  are  very  anxious 
to  get  that  marble,  but  they  cannot  get  it,  because 
T?r'S  Xt-  wil1  not  take  a contract  for 

*"7  a*  ? certain  time.  An  architect  wants  to 
k ? buildlng  ready  at  a particular  time.  He 
It  S IS?  t0  \\Ve  some  of  that  marble,  but  he  cannot 
„et  it  because  the  man  won't  make  a contract.  I go 
Sit  ask  wk7  he  will  not  make  a 

-Xwmi,  nd,he  sa7s , the  reason  is  that  the  people 
pasturage  rights  all  round  the  moLtl  l 
von  t give  them  ground  to  dump  on.  The  reason  of 
t0  work  the  quarry  proS  has 

stand  in  the  wfi outwent ^ 

Mr.  Bryce, -What  lias  this  got  to  do  with 

SorkrthnT  D1HUnt+u°-f  money  could  be  got  to 

I arry  if  the  thing  was  arranged  in  a 


proper  way.  It  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  Go- 
vernment. Government  assistance  is  not  wanted  in 
that  matter.  I am  not  talking  about  your  quarry  in 
Clifden.  I don’t  know  anything  about  it,  but  I do. 
know  about  the  other  quarry,  and  I can  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  want  of  Government  assistance  there 
at  all. 

52771.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— If,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  states,  capital  might  be  forthcoming,  were  it 
not  for  the  obstruction  from  those  who  have  grazing 
rights  preventing  the  dumping  of  material,  would  not 
that  show  that  there  should  be  legislation  to  compel 
those  who  have  those  grazing  rights  to  act  differently 
and  to  facilitate  the  quarries  ? — Certainly. 

52772.  How  are  the  blocks  extracted  from  the  quar- 
ries?— So  far  as  the  Streamstown  quarry,  which  is  a. 
mile  and  a-half  from  the  station  here,  is  concerned, 
in  the  most  primitive  way  possible— sometimes  by 
powder  or  by  crowbar  and  pick.  At  Recess  quarry 
matters  are  a good  deal  improved  as  compared  with. 
Streamstown. 

52773.  You  think  that  there  might  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  way  of  extraction? — Decidedly.  Not 
only  that  but  at  the  Streamstown  quarry  there  is  a 
splendid  water  supply.  Within  less  than  a furlong 
of  the  quarry  there  is  a disused  mill,  and  if  that  mill 
were  turned  to  account  the  stone  could  be  chiselled 
before  being  sent  away,  instead  of  being  sent  away 
in  its  present  rough  state. 

52774.  Chairman. --At  any  rate,  I suppose  that  it 
would  meet  your  view  with  regard  to  these  local 
industries,  and  the  ascertainment  of  their  value,  if 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  to  appoint  ex- 
perts of  undoubted  reputation  to  report  as  to  their 
possibilities  of  development? — It  would  be  a step  in 
the  right  direction. 

52775.  Sir  J ohn  Colomd. — Assuming  that  action  was 
to  be  taken  in  that  direction,  do  you  advocate  that  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  should  spend  capital  in 
the  development  of  these  undertakings  ?— My  humble 
opinion,  given  with  all  diffidence,  is  that  really  I 
think  it  ought.  It  would  be  in  pursuance  of  the 
duties  they  have  taken  on  themselves  to  discharge  if 
they  did. 

52776.  Would  you  give  private  enterprise  or  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  the  power  to  compulsorily 
expropriate  and  drive  away  the  people  with  grazing 
rights  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  minerals 
were  there  or  not.  Suppose  there  is  a mine  and  there 
happens  to  be  some  prospect  of  success,  do  I under- 
stand you  to  advocate  that  there  should  be  power  for 
the  owner  of  the  mine  or  for  some  authority  to  ex- 
propriate the  grazing  rights  of  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  is  necessary  for  working  the 
mine  ? — I don’t  think  I left  myself  open  to  any  sneb 
misunderstanding.  I certainly  say  that  all  existing 
rights,  whether  of  graziers  or  tenants,  should  be  fully 
compensated  for. 

56777.  Mr.  Bryce  has  told  ns  that  the  obstacle  to 
development  is  not  the  want  of  capital  but  the  fact 
that  people  are  tenacious  of  their  rights  to  the  monn- 
tain  grazing.  I understood  you  to  say  that  there 
should  be  power  to  compel  them  to  surrender  those 
rights  ?— In  a matter  affecting  the  public  weal  if  they 
were  so  unreasonable — which  I don’t  think  they  would 
be  at  all ; if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the  public  good 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  obstructionists  then  they 
ought  to  be  pushed  aside,  due  compensation  being 
given  them. 

52778.  Mr.  Bryce. — Do  you  really  suggest  that  the 
state,  in  the  form  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
should  begin  to  exploit  the  resources  of  Ireland  gene- 
rally as  commercial  undertakings  ? — I am  saying  so 
long  as  we  have  public  bodies  such  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board  deal- 
?r  presuming  to  deal,  with  public  matters  affect- 
ing the  people’s  weal  in  a district  such  as  Connemara 

in.  a congested  district  such  as  ours — in  my  humble 
opinion  and  I give  it  with  all  due  respect,  I think 
it  would  be  within  the  province  of  the  Congested 
Dmtncts  Board  to  have  charge  of  these  things  and  to 
see  them  duly  carried  out. 

52779.  You  mean  that  they  should  conduct  com- 
mercial operations  on  a large  scale  ? — That  they  should 
be  pleased  to  do  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
marble  quarries  what  they  have  already  done  to  a 
certain  extent  with  reference  to  fisheries. 


52780  Don’t  you.  think  that  that  function  is  quite 
sufficiently  met  by  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Chair- 
man that  reports  should  be  made  by  experts  employed 
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to  investigate  what  the  resources  of  the  congested  dis- 
ricts  in  tie  way  of  minerals  are?  Do  you  go  further 
Ind  sueeest-  that  after  they  have  ascertained  what 
Sf  be  done  in  the  way  of  working  these  concerns 
tbev  should  undertake  the  working  of  them  tliem- 
„Zs3_We  have  had  so  many  reports,  going  back 
fo,  so  many  years  with  reference  to  this  thing,  that, 
so  far  as  Connemara  is  concerned,  as  I indicated  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  we  have  m fact  too 
many  reports  and  too  little  action. 

52781  Chairman.— Have  you  ever  had  experts  re- 
ports ?— Experts  by  the  score. 

F 52782  Have  you  had  authorities  on  mining  coming 
down  here  and  reporting  publicly  as  to  the  value  of 
these  quarries  ?— They  wero  here  many  times,  before 
ever  I saw  Ciifden,  and  their  reports  are  public  pro- 

^52783  Have  they  said  that  these  things  are  of 
commercial  value?— Yes.  I don’t  confine  myself  to 
Recess  or  Streamstown  quarry.  I could  go  further. 

I could  even  go  down  to  Creggs  quarry,  in  the  parish 
of  Ballinakill. 

52784.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  0 Donnell.— 1 hose  experts 
were  deputed  by  particular  companies.  Would  not  it 
be  more  valuable  if  you  had  reports  on  the  mineral 
wealth  from  persons  specially  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose and  not  concerned  with  the  interest  of  particular 
places  ?— That  is  what  I am  most  anxious  to  have. 

52785.  Chairman. — We  have  not  yet  had  any  re- 
ports of  that  kind  ?— Not  formally  as  such. 

52786.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Mr.  Bryce 
* asked  you  whether  you  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  a' body  like  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should 
take  up  one  of  those  projects  commercially,  and  I 
think  you  did  not  say  yes  or  no  to  that.  I want  to 
ask  you  an  intermediate  question.  You  have  said  to 
Lord'  Dudley  that  an  adequate  report  of  a thoroughly 
competent  man  on  the  mineral  wealth  would  be  an 
advantage? — Quite  so. 

52787.  Let  us  not  go  the  length  of  commercial 
undertakings.  Do  you  think  that  something  inter- 
mediate, between  that  and  non-interference,  might 
be  expected  from  the  Board.  If  the  reports  of  the 
experts  turned  out  to  be  favourable  the  Board  could 
give  a capitation  grant  in  a remote  district  to  boys 
who  are  apprentices  to  the  work  of  using  up  this 
marble  for  a couple  of  years? — I think  it  would  be 
more  than  desirable. 

52788.  That  would  not  be  going  too  far  you  think? 
—No. 


52789.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  are  aware  that  already 
there  is  a mine  somewhere  near  Maam  Cross  where 
200,000  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  extracted. 
That  appears  to  be  a large  amount ; but,  at  any  rate, 
it  appears  that  there  is  in  progress  an  actual  develop- 
ment of  mineral  wealth.  In  Kerry  and  Cork  now 
there  is  a considerable  amount  of  copper  being  worked 
at  Schull  and  other  places  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  for  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  or  any  other  public  body  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  exploitation.  It  has  been  found 
quite  sufficient  that  any  commercial  instinct  by  itself 
should  do  that.  Why  do  you  think  it  necessary, 
therefore,  that  this  development  should  be  done  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Board? — I would  say,  in  a 
district  like  ours  where  the  people  are  so  poor,  and 
where  we  have  so  little  to  fall  back  upon,  an  industry 
such  as  copper  mining,  would  require  to  be  fostered 
and  protected  and  supported  in  its  initial  stage,  until 
it  would  he  placed  beyond  any  doubt  that  it  was 
really  what  people  believed  it  to  be. 

52790.  I have  given  you  instances  that  in  districts 
just  as  poor  assistance  has  not  been  necessary? — I 
cannot  argue  about  other  places.  Take  the  copper 
mine  at  Kilkoon,  or  the  one  at  Derrylea.  I think  it 
a great  pity  that  a certain  amount  is  not  forthcoming 
from  public  funds  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that 
as  a commercial  concern  it  would  be  a paying  under- 


52791.  Chairman. — Suppose  the  quarries  belonged 
to  some  landlord,  is  not  it  certain  that  if  they  were 
of  any  real  value  the  landlord,  for  his  own  interest, 
would  push  them  ? If  he  was  able  to  let  them  to 

some. company,  a royalty  paid  on  all  minerals 

raised,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  let  this  commercial 

aiue  go  to  waste  ? If  he  could,  by  attracting  capi- 

8ep  a large  addition  to  his  income  from 
yalties  is  it  likely  that  he  would  neglect  to  do 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  may  bide  his 


time,  thinking  that'  he  may  turn  these  things  to  sept.  19, 1907. 
better  account  afterwards.  " — 1 

52792.  Biding  his  time  until  the  land  is  pur-  Very  Rev. 
chased  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  and  the  Canon 
mineral  property  is  vested  in  the  Land  Commission.  -"‘Alpine. 
That  is  rather  a short-sighted  policy.  You  have  re- 
ferred to  some  wiles  and  stratagems  which  have  been 
used  to  create  future  tenancies.  Describe  those  to 
the  Commission? — Take  the  case  of  a landlord  or 
agent  who  would  agree  to  a certain  reduction  in  a 
man’s  rent.  The  reduction  would  be  given ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  an  agreement  would  be  forthcoming 
which  the  agent  or  landlord  would  get  the  tenant 
to  sign,  constituting  him  a future  tenant.  That  is 
case  number  one. 

52793.  A tenant  asks  for  a reduction  of  rent,  and 
the  landlord  gives  the  reduction  on  condition  that 
lie  signs  a paper  transferring  himself  to  the  position 
of  a future  tenant  ? — Yes ; and  the  people  sign,  in 
their  innocence,  and,  very  often,  in  their  ignorance  ; 
for  many  of  them  sign  without  knowing  what  they 
sign.  This  reduction  of  rent  is  given  in  virtue  of 
the  agreement,  such  as  it  is,  for  the  period  mentioned, 
and,  after  the  expiration  of.  that  time,  when  the 
people  come  into  court  to  get  a judicial  rent  fixed 
for  the  second  term  they  find  their  mistake,  and 
that  they  are  future  tenants  and  have  no  status 
in  the  court.  Take  the  case  of  a tenant  who  was 
dealing  with  a middleman.  The  middleman,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  leave,  was  evicted.  The  tenant 
who  held  under  the  middleman,  poor  as  lie  was,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  procedure  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission, was  actually,  after  the  eviction  of  the 
middleman,  who  was  his  landlord  in  the  past,  made 
a future  tenant  by  the  incoming  landlord. 

52794.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Although  they  had  had 
their  rents  fixed  in  court? — I did  not  say  that  the 
rents  were  fixed  in  court. 

52795.  Could  not  the  tenants  of  the  middleman 
have  had  their  rents  fixed  in  court? — I quite  agree 
with  you.  I am  speaking  only  not  of  what  they 
could  have  done,  but  of  what  was  done. 

52796.  Have  these  transactions  taken  place  since 
1881  ? — Certainly.  They  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  six  years.  If  I mistake  not,  I think  the  ten- 
ants are  here  in  court. 

52797.  Take  your  first  case.  A landlord,  as  you  say, 
goes  to  a tenant  and  offers  him  a reduction  of  rent, 
and  then  makes  him  at-  the  same  time  sign  an  agree- 
ment constituting  himself  a future  tenant? — It  has 
been  done. 

52798.  Can  you  give  me  the  estate  and  the  name  ? 

— I will ; and  I will  bring  the  tenant,  if  necessary, 
here.  I have  it  here  for  you. 

52799.  Had  this  tenant  ever  been  in  court?  Was 
ho  a judicial  tenant  at  the  time  that  the  landlord 
offered  him  a reduction  in  his  rent? — That  I cannot 
say. 

52800.  That  is  the  whole  point? — I must  ask  what 
you  mean  by  judicial  tenants? 

52801.  Take  the  case  of  the  tenant  to  whom  the 
landlord  was  giving  a reduction  of  rent  and  con- 
verting him  into  a future  tenant.  At  the  time  that 
the  landlord  went  to  him  was  he  a judicial  tenant? 

— That  I cannot  say.  Here  is  the  case 

52802.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — In  order  to 
prove  that  contention  the  tenant  should  show  that 
antecedently  to  his  becoming  a future  tenant  he  was 
a present  tenant.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  show 
that  he  was  a judicial  tenant? — They  are  here  to 
prove  that.  Here  is  what  they  say.  Their  real 
hardship  consists  in  this,  that  the  present  landlord, 
who  became  their  landlord  in  1901,  made  five  of  them 
sign  themselves  his  tenants,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them  increased  the  rent,  and  he  made  the  whole  of 
them  future  tenants. 

52803.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  gave  us  two  illus- 
trations. The  second  was  that  of  a middleman,  and 
the  first  that  of  a landlord.  In  the  first  case,  you 
don’t  know  whether  the  tenant  was  or  was  not  a 
judicial  tenant? — The  tenants  will  be  here  to  prove 
what  they  say.  I was  in  the  court  here  when  these 
tenants  were  ruled  out  of  court.  Mr.  Litton  Falkiner 
was  the  presiding  chairman  of  the  Land  Commission, 
and  I was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  him  a statement 
expressing  surprise  at  such  things  having  occurred. 

The  tenants  are  here. 

52804.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — What  is  the 
second  class  of  case? — Where  the  tenant  held  under 
a middleman,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
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when  the  middleman  ceases  to  hold  the  tenant  was 
made  a future  tenant  by  the  present  landlord. 

52805.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Can  you  state  whether 
the  middleman’s  tenants  were  present  tenants  under 
the  middleman? — I could  not  swear  it,  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  they  were  present  tenants.  In  fact 
the  odds  are  999  to  1 that  they  were  present  tenants. 
I have  their  receipts  here,  extending  back  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  which  not  the  smallest  mention 
is  made  of  their  being  other  than  present  tenants. 

52806.  Chairman. — When  they  became  future  ten- 
ants they  got  a reduction  ? — On  the  contrary,  the  rent 
of  some  of  them  was  raised,  and  the  rent  of  the 
remainder  was  left  as  it  was.  That  is  the  second 
case.  In  the  first  case  the  reduction  was  given. 

52807.  The  reduction  would  satisfy  them? — I don’t 


say  it  would  satisfy  them,  but  they  thought  it  was 
the  best  they  could  get  under  the  circumstances. 

52808.  At  any  rate  it  was  such  as  to  induce  them 
to  become  future  tenants? — I don’t  say  that.  They 
were  not  aware  of  this  obstacle  that  was  being  put 
in  their  way  when  they  were  induced  to  sign.  They 
knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  swore  it 
on  oath  before  Mr.  Falkiner. 

52809.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — There  would 
not  be  any  reason  why  any  special  document  should 
be  signed  on  a reduction  of  rent  being  given,  except 
possibly,  when  there  was  an  agreement  that  the  re- 
duction should  extend  over  a certain  number  of 
years? — That  is  all,  and  that  document,  so  signed 
and  which  was  shown  here,  at  the  hearing  before 
the  Commission,  was  a printed  document,  and  they 
signed,  not  only  their  rights,  but  their  liberties  away 


Mr.  Patrick  Sullivan  examined. 


52810.  Chairman. — You  belonged  to  the  crew  of  the 
“ Topaz  ” ? — Yes. 

52811.  Chairman. — Tell  the  Commission  about  that 

Canon  M'Alpine  (to  witness). — How  long  did  you 
work  the  “ Topaz  ” ? — Eight  years. 

When  did  you  cease  to  work  on  the  “Topaz”? — 
Last  spring. 

What  led  you  to  give  up  working  the  “ Topaz  ” ? 
— Because  she  had  made  about  £400  up  to  last 
spring,  and  we  got  a letter  down  from  the  Board 
saying  she  was  going  more  and  more  in  debt  and 
was  not  able  to  clear  herself,  although  four  shares 
were  going  in  payment  of  the  boat. 

Where  was  the  “Topaz”  working  last  year?— This 
last  spring  she  was  working  in  Boffin. 

Before  she  went  to  Boffin  did  you,  Pat  Sullivan, 
Gregory  Sullivan,  Pat  Horan,  or  Martin  Lacy  get 
any  notification  whatsoever  from  the  Board  or  the 
Board’s  officials,  that  you  were  to  cease  working  upon 
that  boat  for  the  future  ? — No ; I got  no  notice. 

52817.  Chairman. — How  many  were  you  alto- 
gether?— Five  men  and  an  instructor. 
yjp818.  And  you  had  the  boat  for  eight  years? — 


Yes. 


.9.  Was  it  on  the  share  system  you  had  it?— 

52820.  Whenever  there  was  a catch  of  fish  some  of 
the  value  was  retained  by  the  Board?— Yes;  four  to 
the  Board  and  five  to  the  men. 

IS’  man  got  o“e-ninth?— Yes. 

^at  went  on  for  eight  years?— Yes. 
a™  y2P  pretty  constan%  fishing?— All 

toooT  £unng  the  spring  fishing.  6 

th?Bo4ardUwmg  tl?atAme  «»•  Siare  that  went  to 
that.6  ^ ValUed  for  £400  ? — Something  about 

going  to  ftli  d»  j»» 

difscl»„‘^isIrUs  ■v™  wii» 

there  was  a f»il»v«  ? 7N  °»  except  one  year,  when 
* ful™'  »»d  ™ got  HO  Ml  i bul  then 


the  boat  was  not  at  much  of  a loss  that  year,  except 
whatever  money  was  paid  to  the  instructor.  i ' 

52827.  When  you  were  not  catching  fish  did  you 
get  any  money  to  buy  food  ? — Yes. 

52828.  How  much  did  you  get  the  first  year?— 
About  £25.  It  depended  on.  (the  length  of  time  fished. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  thirty  shillings  a week. 

52829.  When  you  were  catching  fish  you  did  not 
need  this? — It  was  taken  back  from  us  out  of  the 
money  we  get':  for  the  fish. 

52830.  Was  it  all  kept  back  that  way?— Yes.  all 
except  one  year  when  we  earned  only  about  £9.  ’ ' 

52831.  Do  you  think  that  the  money  advanced  to 
you  in  this  way  was  -all  put  against  you  ?— It  should 
not  have  been,  because  the  boat  was  supposed  to  nay 
one  part  of  it.  M 

52832.  I am  asking  you  about  the  money  which  you 
got  for  food  when  you  could  not  catch  “fish.  Was 
that  money  all  kept  back  from  you? — Yes,  it  was,  as 
soon  as  we  got  any  money  for  fish. 

52833.  Was  it  all  stopped? — lit  was. 

52834.  What  was  the  cause  of  idle  boat  being  taken 
from  you?— We  gave  it  up  ourselves,  because  they 
told,  us  that  no  matter  whatb  we  would  give  for  her 
jf  we  wanted  to  buy  it  we  would  not  get  her. 

52835.  That  was  after  she  was  going  to  be  taken 
from  you?— Yes. 

52836.  Then  you  were  ,'lold  by  the  officer  of  the 
£<mrd  that  she  would  not  be  sold  to  you  in  any  case? 

52837.  That  was  after  you  offered  to  give  her  up  ?— 


52838.  Why  did  you  offer  to  give  her  up  ?— Because 
1 1 r , 110  means  of  clearing  her  unless  I could 

coo  buy  ■an<1  then  1 gave  her  up. 
her  up?  ^Yes6  otber  men  agreeable  also  to  give 

52840.  So  it  was  you  that  gave  her  up  and  not  the 
Board  that  took  her  up  ?-No ; the  Board  did  not  take 
her  up.  We  gave  her  up  ourselves. 

Most  Rev,  Dr.  O’Donnell. — That  knocks  the  bottom 
out  of  the  whole  case. 


&&&&»&  a is  ta. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Green  re-examined.* 


iSilrJssrj?  a 

sa 


boats  were  worked  on  the  share  system,  and  were  only 
two  of  a considerable  number  which  were  worked  in 
the  same  way. 

52845.  Under  the  share  system  there  is  an  au!!o 
Yea  arr’an®ement  by  which  the  boat  repays  itself ?- 


52846.  By  that  arrangement  it  would  be  impossibl 
w*  ^ ^ in  arrears  with  regard  to  th 

boat  /—It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Board  to  be  i 
"SES  it  might  be  out  of  pocket. 

4llW7-  Therefore  in  that  case  there  would  be  nc 
, *n<Iuce  tbe  Board  to  take  up  possession  of  th 

boat  without  consultation  with  the  men  ?— No. 

52848.  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  in 
talment  sys.em,  if  the  instalments  were  not  paic 
Am  accumulated,  the  Board  might  be  force 

— (SJteinlyk  ^ b°at  3nd  re'seU  to  ^ebody  else 

the  ®lLare  system  would  'be  less  likely  8 
Y T,  Y crew  than  tlie  instalment  system 

res.  ihe  share  system  on  which  these  boats  wei 
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given  is  a different  thing  from  the  share  sysl'em  in 
Donegal.  We  fonnd  we  could  not  get  crews  to  go  into 
these  boats  if  we  did  not  provide  the  grub.  Very 
often  the  fishing  earnings  would  not  pay  for  the  grub. 
So  there  was  a debt  accumulated  on  these  boats  which 
made  it  difficult  sometimes  to  keep  the  boat  going 
when  the  debt  became  too  great. 

52850.  Are  the  members  of  the  crew  all  co-equal 
under  tile  Board,  or  do  you  have  a man  acting  as 
captain? — On  the  share  system  the  crews  are  practi- 
cally co-equal.  They  are  legally  co-equal,  but  one 
man  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  skipper,  under  the 
instructor. 

52851.  We  have  heard  of  payments  of  thirty 
shillings  a week  for  food.  Is  that  paid  on  behalf  of 
the  Board,  or  by  the  captain  of  the  boat,  to  the  crew  ? 
— It  was  paid  by  the  Board.  The  Board  provided  the 
grub  for  the  crew,  and  the  idea  was  that  they  were 
to  keep  the  men  going  when  the  fishing  was  bad,  as 
the  men  could  not  stop  away  from  their  homes  without 
having  a grub  supply. 

52852.  Therefore  it  would  be  quite  impossible, 
under  the  share  system,  to  have  an  unscrupulous 
captain  who  would  feather  his  own  nest  ali  the  ex- 
pense of  his  colleagues? — Absolutely,  unless  arranged 
among  themselves,  but  mot  recognised  by  the  Board. 

52853.  Therefore  no  discontent  could  arise  in  that 
way? — No.  One  way  in  which  it  might  arise,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  that  these  crews  are  always  chang- 
ing. One  man  might  have  'been  in  the  original  five 
or  six  that  were  on  the  boat,  bui*  different  men  are 
coming  on  every  year  to  some  of  the  boats,  and  one 
man  who  stuck  on  from  the  beginning  might  look  on 
liimself  more  or  less  as  the  skipper,  acting  under  the 
instructor. 

52854.  We  have  heard  of  boats  lying  idle  in  'Clifden 
Harbour  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  In  your 
opinion  is  the  want  of  a pier  entirely  due  to  the  lade 
of  fishing? — These  boats  which  are  kept  lying  up 
there  for  eight  months  of  the  year  are  practically  in- 
struction boats,  and  we  find  if  we  give  them  instruc- 
tion in  the  spring  fishing,  when  there  is  a chance  of 
things  paying,  it  is  about  as  much  as  we  can  do.  If 
we  are  going  to  fit  out  boats  at  other  seasons,  when 
the  fishing  is  bad,  then,  first  of  all,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  Jtlie  crews,  on  the  share  system  or  any 
other  system,  to  stop  on  them.  They  -would  not  care 
to  -be  going  out  with  an  instructor  and  shooting  nets 
and  catching  dog-fish  or  catching  nothing.  They 
would  not  stop  oil  the  boats.  They  will  stop  on 
the  boails  in  the  season  they  think  they  will  make 
something  by  it ; that  is,  the  spring  mackerel  season, 
which  in  some  years  is  very  good ; but  there  is  chiefly 
small  boat  fishing  in  the  autumn.  Two  large  boats 
have  just  been  fitted  out,  and  have  left  Clifden  to-day 
for  Boffin  and  Cleggim.  That  will  be  their  second 
season  in  this  year.  If  that  succeeds,  we  are  in  great 
hopes  of  the  boats  keeping  out  for  the  two  seasons,  but 
we  could  not  keep  the  men  in  the  boats  if  they  were 
not  making  money. 

52855.  As  a matter  of  fact,  without  going  into  the 
question  of  whether  a pier  such  as  is  spoken  of  and 
demanded  should  be  built  or  not,  can  you  tell  us  how 
tar,  m your  opinion,  the  fishing  here  is  hampered  in 
gulden  by  'die  want  of  a pier.  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  people  fishing  here  even  without  a pier,  and 
landing  their  fish? — There  is  everything  to  prevent 
arge  boats  fishing  from  Clifden  such  .as  those  boats 
we  are  speaking  of,  because  it  is  a very  dangerous  place 
irom  which  to  go  to  sea  at  night,  and  all  the  fishing 
we  are  talking  about  is  night  fishing.  Of  course  you 
can  trawl  in  the  daytime,  hut  you  cannot  shoot 
mackerel  or  herring  nets  except  alt  night,  and  unless 
you  nave  a safe  harbour  to  go  to  sea  from  the  boats 
wont  venture  to  sea.  If  you  have  a safe  harbour  the 
ooats  will  go  to  sea  many  nights  on  which  they  would 
**  they  bad  a bad  harbour  to  work 
9llfden  t,he.re  are  a great  lot  of  reefs  lying 
Sde,tlle  bay,  and  if  the  weather  came  on  bad  and 
ptLw  was.  °bll?ed  t0  run  for  i<:  there  would  be  the 
feeffT™  P0S,,  , da7}ger  °i  being  lost  on  Some  of  these 
. a .dark  night.  Consequently  the  building  of 

KLhw  ™Id  8e‘  rid  of  an 

SIl“  H'»d  “d  HiSh  M«»d,  la* 

S wiVV  “'J ‘a"  ori.r.  Until  tliat  is  done 

StKl  n"*11  d*™  *»  S*  from  Clifden. 

ant  n«  h'  a pin  wmld  not  be  of 

neefe ? accompanied  b,  the  removal  of  all  the 

Wbo"tfh'Sis““o!-As  "‘1 


52857.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donneix.—  Small  boats  la  1007. 
could  come  here  and  deliver  their  fish  ? — The  row-  ' — - 
boats  from  Turbot  Island  and  all  the  other  places  Bev.  W.  S. 
round  here  can  come  here  and  deliver  their  fish.  A <’re'‘n- 
row-boat  can  poke  its  way  to  places  in  the  dark  that  a 
large  sailing  boat  dare  not  go  near. 

52858.  I think  you  said  this  morning  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pier  at  Cleggan  is  a pressing  necessity 
for  the  development  of  fishing  on  this  coast? — I con- 
sider that  Cleggan  is  the  best  place  in  this  district 
and  the  one  that  has  the  best  chance  of  becoming  an 
important  fishing  station;  and  anything  done  there 
to  protect  boats,  improve  the  accommodation,  enable 
them  to  land  fish  at  low  water,  and  enable  the 
steamer  to  come  and  take  away  the  fish,  and  land 
barrels  and  salt  will  tend  to  develop  the  fishing  in 
this  district.  The  boats  are  owned  in  Clifden,  Bal- 
linakill,  and  all  around. 

52859.  Sir  John  Colomb.— It  was  stated  to  us  that 
Cleggan  was  a death-trap  for  boats? — I don’t  remem- 
ber any  boat  being  lost  at  Cleggan,  though  there  may 
have  been;  but  it  is  a very  unpleasant  place  to  be  at 
anchor  in  bad  weather,  because  you  cannot  lie  afloat 
inside  the  harbour.  If  a boat  comes  into  the  harbour 
now  during  the  fishing  season  and  takes  the  ground, 
she  loses  the  next  night’s  sitting.  She  cannot  come 
in.  They  are  kept  now  in  the  open  bay  trying  to  get 
the  fish  landed  at  low  water,  and  have  a bad  time  of 
it,  because  the  fish  must  he  landed  at  Cleggan  to  go 
away  by  train  from  Clifden. 

52860.  Cleggan  could  be  made  a good  harbour  if 
the  pier  were  extended? — It  could  be  made  a reason- 
ably good  harbour. 

52861.  Canon  M’Alpine  told  us  that  £3,500  for 
Clifden  and  £7,000  for  pier  were  promised  last  April. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — I know  that 
there  was  an  estimate  for  a sum  of  money  "for  Cleg- 
gan under  the  Marine  Works  Act,  and  I know  that 
there  were  plans  made  out  at  various  times. 

52862.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  boats 
laid  up  here  for  eight  months  of  the  year  are  in- 
struction boats? — Some  of  them  are  instruction  boats ; 
some  of  them  belong  to  private  owners,  and  some  of 
them  are  boats  that  have  been  purchased  on  the  loan 
system. 

52863.  We  were  told  by  a previous  witness  that  the 
reason  they  were  laid  up  was  for  want  of  piers? — It 
is  not  for  want  of  piers. 

52864.  Mr.  Bryce. — The  suggestion  was  made  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  that  instructors  should  he  paid 
a share  of  the  profits  of  these  boats,  and  it  eventually 
came  out  that  the  reason  for  the  suggestion  was  that 
sometimes  the  instructors  are  said  to  be  not  sufficiently 
energetic  in  getting  the  crew  to  sea,  and  that  they  have 
been  known  on  occasions  to  refuse  to  go  to  sea  when 
the  crew  wanted  to  go.  Do  you  approve  of  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  be  paid  a share  of  the 
profits  instead  of  a weekly  wage,  and  have  you  ever 
had  reported  to  you  any  case  of  an  instructor  refusing 
to  go  to  sea  when  a crew  wished  to  go  to  sea?—- The 
thing  lias  been  reported  to  us,  but  it  has  also  been 
reported  to  us  that  crews  would  not  go  to  sea  when 
the  instructor  wanted  to  go  to  sea ; and  that  has  been 
probably  oftener  than  the  other  thing.  When  we 
began  giving  instruction  we  were  most  anxious  to  get 
expert  fishermen  to  come  as  instructors  on  a share  of 
the  profits,  and  the  men  we  wanted  were  men  who 
would  have  been  in  crews  from  their  own  ports  if 
they  were  not  in  our  employment,  and  they  said : 

“In  the  height  of  the  fishing  season  we  could  not 
throw  away  our  chance  of  making  money ; we  would 
rather  take  a berth  on  one  of  our  own  boats  unless 
we  get  a fixed  wage.  We  value  our  chance  of  fishing 
on  boats  here  at  so  much  a day,  and  we  won’t  give 
up  that  under  a certain  amount.”  On  those  terms 
we  pay  them  a fixed  wage,  but  when  we  liavp  a map 
who  has  a boat  on  loan,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  wants  to  send  out  a crew,  we  give  him  instruc- 
tion free  for  one  set  of  fishing  seasons,  but  he  has  to 
pay  a proportion  of  the  seasons  after  that.  If  we 
pay  £2  a week  he  will  have  to  pay  ten  shillings  a 
week  the  first  year,  and  £1  the  next  year,  and  if  he 
wants  to  keep  on  a good  instructor  he  may  make  any 
arrangement  he  likes  with  him  as  long  as  we  have 
not  to  pay  more  than  a portion  of  his  salary.  So 
it  is  open  to  these  men  to  give  a percentage  if  they 
like  as  long  as  they  are  satisfied  with  the  man  whom 
they  have  as  instructor. 

52865.  It  was  stated  that  if  there  was  better  pier 
accommodation  in  the  district  the  boats,  instead  of 
keeping  at  sea  for  four  months,  could  keep  at  sea  for 
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Sepi.  19, 15)07.  a much  longer  period  of  the  year  : is  that  the  case  ? — 
— - ' I don’t  think  the  mere  building  of  piers  has  got  any- 

Hev.  W.  S.  thing  to  say  to  it  except  this,  that  at  Cleggan, 
(irecn-  if  the  harbour  were  safe  in  the  autumn  season, 

and  the  boats  had  a pier  that  they  could  anchor 
behind  and  lie  afloat,  they  would  be  more  inclined 
to  put  the  boats  out  to  fish  during  the  autumn 
season  than  now.  When  the  spring  fishing  is  on  the 
nights  are  short  and  the  weather  is  generally  fine 
in  May  and  June ; but  the  weather  is  very  often  not 
fine  in  October  and  November  and  the  nights  axe  long. 
If  they  had  a safe  pier  I thin!;  it  highly  probable  that 
more  fishermen  would  go  out  to  fish  than  now. 

52866.  That  applies  to  Cleggan,  but  not  to  Clifden  ? 
—I  am  speaking  of  Cleggan  as  the  pier  in  this  dis- 
trict from  which  large  boats  could  fish  safely.  Cleg- 
gan really  is  the  fishing  port  for  this  district. 

52867.  Chairman. — I have  now  the  letter  before 
me  which  was  written  by  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  extension  of  the  pier  at  Cleggan.  That  letter 
has  been  described  as  a promise  of  £7,000.  I propose 
to  read  the  letter.  I am  bound  to  say  it  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  a promise,  though  it  certainly  would 
give  anybody  the  impression  that  the  Government 
was  thinking  of  making  these  grants.  The  letter  is: 
— “ Dublin  Castle,  26th  April,  1907. — Sir, — I am  di- 
rected by  the  Lords  Justices  to  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  County  Galway  County  Council,  that 
their  Excellencies  have  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  a further  expenditure  under  the  Marine 
Works  Act,  1902,  upon  marine  works  at  Cleggan, 
County  Galway,  with  a view  to  the  belter  develop- 
ment of  fishing.  Their  Excellencies  are  advised 
that  what  is  required  is  an  extension  of  the  existing 
pier,  so  as  to  provide  a deep-water  berth  for  fishing 
boats  drawing  about  seven  feet  of  water,  and  at 
which  a steamer  could  lie  and  discharge  a cargo, 
and  which  would  also  provide  a more  sheltered  an- 
chorage for  fishing  boats  than  they  have  at  present. 
The  Board  of  Works  have  prepared  a plan  showing 
an  extension  of  the  existing  pier  by  165  feet,  which 
they  estimate  could  be  carried  out  at  an  expenditure 
of  £7,300.  I enclose  the  plan,  and  I am  to  ask  you 
to  move  the  County  Council  to  let  their  Excellencies 
know,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  local  contribution 
would  be  forthcoming.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  are  prepared  to  contribute  10  per  cent.,  £730, 


towards  the  scheme.  I am  also  to  inquire  whether 
the  County  Council  are  prepared  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary resolution,  under  seal,  agreeing  to  pay  the 
county  contribution  under  section  2 of  the  Act.  I 
am  to  request  the  favour  of  an  early  reply,  together 
with  the  return  of  the  plan. — I am,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  B.  Dougherty. — To  the  Secretary 
Galway  County  Council.  ’ ’ That  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  inquiry  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
ture would  be  given  without  giving  any  absolutely 
definite  promise  that  the  work  would  be  carried  out  ! 
— That  is  so. 

52868.  With  regard  to  the  Topaz  they  say  that 
the  crews  on  ascertaining  the  facts  negotiated  with 
a view  of  purchasing,  but  that  no  offer  on  any  terms 
but  cash  down  would  be  accepted,  and  that  both  boats 
were  transferred  to  Boffin  Island.  Can  you  throw 
any  light  on  that? — I am  sure  it  came  before  me,  but 
I cannot  remember  the  circumstances  at  the  present 
moment.  If  we  give  a loan  for  a boat  some  sureties 
must  be  found,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  appli- 
cants in  this  case  were  not  able  to  find  anybody  to 
secure  them. 

52869.  Has  there  ever  been  an  instance  at  all  of  a 
sale  of  a boat  to  crews  by  the  Board  except  on  the 
instalment  system,  the  share  system,  or  cash  down?— 
No;  we  must  have  boats  sold  in  one  of  these  three 
ways. 

52870.  If  this  boat  had  originally  been  sold  on  the 
share  system,  and  that  that  system'  had  broken  down, 
obviously  it  was  useless  to  continue  negotiations  with 
regard  to  that  system.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  instalment  system  would  have  satisfied 
them  ? — I cannot  say  that.  I cannot  remember  what 
the  negotiations  were,  but  since  I came  into  the  room 
I have  sent  a telegram  to  the  office  in  Dublin  to  send 
me  down  particulars,  and  I can  have  them  for  you  to- 
morrow. I cannot  remember  all  these  things  unless  they 
happened  recently.  These  transactions  were  last  year. 

52871.  At  any  rate,  if  we  eliminate  the  share  sys- 
tem, which  had  in  this  case  broken  down,  the  two 
alternatives  were  the  instalment  system  and  cash 
down  ?— That  is  so. 

52872.  If  they  were  unable  to  provide  securities 
guaranteeing  them  under  the  instalment  system,  then 
you  get  down  to  the  third  alternative,  namely,  cash 
down  .-—That  is  so.  There  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 


Mrs  Blake. 


Mrs.  Blake 

52873.  Chair xt ax. — You  reside  at  Renvyle,  near 
Letterfrack  ?— ' Yes. 

52874.  Is  there  iamy  particular  subject  that  you 
wish  {to  bring  before  the  Commission? — Yes.  I have 
a list  from  the  Clifden  Union  of  the  different  grass 
lands  and  holdings,  and  I find  that  it  is  quite  incor- 
rect. It  is  from  that  that  the  return  which  you  hold 
in  your  hand  is  made. 

52875.  Whom  is  the  return  which  you  have  made 
by?— I don’t  know.  I got  it  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Union.  Peter  Nee  is  put  down  as  having  314 
acres  in  Renvyle  electoral  division,  and  he  has  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  has  the  small  holding  of  six 
acres,  and  he  has  about  thirty  acres  of  conacre  on 
my  demesne,  and  he  has  between  twenty  and  thirty- 
in  takes  of  grass.  His  father  and  grandfather  have 
all  been  employed  dealing  in  cattle,  and  his  occu- 
pation would  be  entirely  gone  if  he  were  deprived  of 
getting  some  grass  lands  ; and  these  things  have  been 
made  out  from  this  return,  which  is  imperfect  and 
defective  as  to  the  amount  of  land  held  by  graziers 
and  the  names  of  the  people,  whether  resident  or  non- 
resident. 

52876.  We  have  got  all  these  figures  in  a blue-book  ? 

It  was  out  of  that  that  this  (indicates  document) 
was  taken. 

52877.  We  have  got  all  these  in  a bluebook  ?— Per- 
haps they  are  the  same? 

52878.  No,  they  are  not? — Henry  Robinson  is  pub 
down  as  owning  100  acres,  and  he  never  had  it  as  oc- 
cupier or  owner. 

52879.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— What  is  the  district  elec- 
toral division  ?— Renvyle.  Pat  Lyden  is  put  down 

as  owning  501  acres.  If  he  has  100  acres  it  is  as 
much  as  he  has  of  rough  grazing.  I have  'the  books 
here.  If  you  had  time  I could  show  you  Hie  exact 
lands  he  has. 

52880.  I don’t  think  we  can  go  into  such  detail  as 
that-  ? — No,  but  at  the  same  time  you  must  nob  run 


examined. 

away  with  the  idea  that  there  are  so  many  absent. 
All  these  who  graze  on  my  land  live  in  the  place,  ex- 
cept one,  and  he  owns  a very  small  portion  of  our 
home  farm,  merely  as  a grazier.  I may  cut  meadow 
there  next  year  for  aught  I know.  It  is  used  for 
oats,  and  for  meadow,  and  for  grazing.  Another 
man  named  James  Cawley  is  put  down  for  seventy- 
two  acres,  and  he  has  not  an  acre  at  all  except  his 
holding. 

52881.  What  is  all  this  to  prove  ? — To  prove  that 
a great  many  people  are  not  holding  such  an  amount 
of  grazing  land  as  is  represented,  and  that  they 
should  nab  be  destroyed  and  deprived  of  their  way  of 
living. 

52882.  The  Commission  will  not  go  into  details  like 
that  ?— But  you  ought  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Here  is  Henry  Robinson  put  down  as  having  sixty: 
two  acres.  He  has  that  from  me,  on  our  home  farm. 
My  son  is  put  down  as  owning  200  acres  and  occupy- 
ing it.  He  has  not  occupied  one  acre  for  ten  years, 
because  I purchased  all  that  in  the  Land  Court;  so 
all  this  account  of  non-resident  graziers  is  incorrect. 

52883.  I don’t  Ithink  you  need  pursue  that,  because 
it_  is  not  of  very  much  interest  to  us  ?— ' One  of  -die 
witnesses  here  said  that  these  grass  lands  were  made 
what  they  are  by  the  I'enants,  and  that  the  people 
were  driven  from  these  lands.  Here  is  my  home 
farm,  and  you  will  see  there,  if  you  are  kind  enough 
to  look  -at  it,  Hi  at  it  was  made  by  the  Blakes  (map 
produced).  Here  is  the  actual  return  for  the  works 
done  upon  it  ( account  produced). 

52884.  Sir  John  Colomb. — This  is  to  controvert  the 
statement  that  in  all  cases  the  goodness  of  the  grass 
lands  was  due  to  the  tenants  who  were  driven  off?—? 
Yes. 

52885.  Your  object  is  I'.o  give  an  instance  that  in 
the  case  of  your  family,  at  all  events,  it  .is  not 
true,  because  the  expenditure  and  labour  on  the  grass 
lands  was  incurred  by  your  predecessors  in  title? — 
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T*ac‘;lv  so  and  on  that  farm  we  hold  as  out  home 
farm  none  were  driven  off.  One  tenant  was  re- 
moved but  he  got  three  other  holdings.  Not  a 
single  tenant  n driven  oS  in  tie  iv.j  of  small 
holders  but  they  had  died  away  because  the  potatoes 
failed  'and  they  fed  both  themselves  and  the  cattle 
unon  the  potatoes.  I have  it  from  people  who  lived 
■then  that  they  had  either  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
or  emigrate,  but  they  were  not  evicted. 

52886.  Chairman-.— What  is  the  acreage  of  that 
holding"? — The  acreage  of  my  home  farm  is  247  acres. 
That  is  not  a very  large  home  farm.  It  adjoins  the 
demesne,  whirl  is  « very  small  demesne. 

52887.  How  big  is  the  demesne?— I could  no-t  tell 
vou  the  acreage.  You  will  see  it  on  the  map. 

* 52888.  I suppose  you  would  be  quite  willing  to  selL 
that  200  acres  ?— Certainly  not.  I could  not  do  with- 
out it  for  my  own  business.  I only  purchased  it  in 
1896.  I did  not  do  that  for  play,  but  'because  I 
wanted  it  for  my  use,  and  I shall  not  sell  it. 

52889.  Not  even  if  you  got  a sum  of  money  which 
would  give  you  your  income? — Certainly  not.  In  the 
first  place  I would  injure  very  decent  men  who  have 
always  paid  their  rent  well,  and  who  live  by  that ; and 
not  only  people  who  take  some  of  that  land  from  me, 
but  sometimes  we  cut  oats,  sometimes  we  have  potatoes, 
and  sometimes  we  graze  that  land  ; but  when  we 
don’ifc  want  to  do  that  we  let  to  respectable  graziers, 
jobbers,  a good  deal,  who  have  nothing  else  to  live  by, 
•except  perhaps  six  acres  of  a small  holding. 

52890.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  mean  local  jobbers? 
Yes. 

52891.  Tenants  of  your  own? — Tenants  of  my  son. 

52892  You  object  to  the  proposal  to  purchase  your 
property,  not  only  in  your  own  interest,  but  in  defence 
•<>f  the  interests  of  those  who  would  be  deprived  of  their 
living,  who  are  small  holders  ? — Certainly  ; and  I can 
show  you,  if  you  have  the  time — which  I know  you 
have  not — not  only  every  tenant  who  lived  before  the 
Famine,  but  I can  show  you  the  tenants  who  are  now 
an  the  land.  There  is  no  rundale.  It  was  carefully 
striped  years  ago  by  the  B lakes.  Very  often  they 
tried  hard  to  get  a tenant  i o take  two  stripes,  per- 
haps, instead  of  one;  but  they  were  not  always  will- 
ing to  do  so,  and  I have  been  told  that  after  the 
Famine  they  were  so  down-hearted  that  they  would 
not  believe  that  anything  would  come  right  again,  and 
the  difficulty  was  lo  get  tenants  to  take  lands.  I have 
had  that  from  the  tenants,  and  I have  that  from 
those  who  managed  the  estate  at  the  time.  Of 
course  it  was  no  advantage  to  the  landlord  not;  to 
have  tenants,  and  those  who  wanted  labour  were  kept 
alive  by  what  you  see  ; and  not  only  that,  but  about 
£2,000  more  was  expended,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
cropping  this  land,  and  it  was  found  that  it  did  not 
pay  running  it  altogether  in  tillage,  and  it  was  put 
down  in  grass,  ana  that  is  the  best  grass  in  tlie 
country. 

52893.  Chairman. — That  is  all  untenanted  land  ? 
(Indicate s on-  map.) — That  is  all  land  in  my  hand, 
that  purchased  in  1896.  I call  it  well  tenanted 
land. 

. S2894.  Are  there  any  small  holders  living  around 
it  ?— Certainly  ; a great  number. 

52895.  People  with  four  or  five  acres?— Yes. 

52896.  Very  poor?— No.  I consider  that  the  small 
holders  get  on  very  well.  But  suppose  they'  want  a 
111  tie  more  land,  I don't  think  they  have  any  reason 
to  get  mine. 

52897.  Some  of  these  people  are  very  poor? — No.  I 
don  t think  these  small  holders  are. 

52898.  They  cannot  rear  their  families  on  these 
holdings ?— They  do;  fourteen  and  fifteen  children, 
some  of  them.  They  have  fishing  and  kelp.  Down 
in  Kmivyle,  before  the  Famine,  there  was  a great  her- 
nng  fishery  ; 300  boats  used  to  go  out  from  that  beach. 
J-he  fash  left  the  coast  and  have  never  returned  in  the 
same  quantity.  The  Famine  came,  and  a great  many 
of  them  were  driven  off  by  the  distress.  A great  many 
ot  the  people  emigrated,  and  there  are  not  so  many  of 
Tiiem,  but  they  get  on  very  well  indeed  on  the  small 
holdings  with  the  fishing  and  kelp. 

Do  y°u  ^ink  they  are  in  a condition  which 
remedying  ? — If  you  can  remedy  them 
think  * ¥ elsewhere,  well  and  good,  but  I don’t 
t0  to  injure  other  respectable  Irishmen 

4ftn  blt  °f  land  here  and  a bit  of  land  there' 

ment?-TW  °W  ad’?it  th,at  tW  is  nee<*  improve- 
ment There  are  a few  who  might  have  more  land  if 


you  had  it  to  give  them,  but  there  is  no  land  there  for  io  inn* 
distribution.  ^ ' 1 ‘ 

52891.  But  you  admit  that  at  present  there  is  Mr*.  Blike. 
room  for  improvement — that  is,  they  can  be  taken 
away  ? — I don’t  myself  think  it  is  an  improvement ; 
they  can  get  on  very  well.  They  are  very  happy, 
and  some  of  them  would  not  like  to  move  at  all.  A 
great  many  ol'  them  don’t  make  as  much  use  of  their 
land  as  they  could.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  get  them  to  put  down  a full 
crop.  If  they  have  a little  more  land  they  will  set 
it  to  another. 

52892.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a very  good 
distribution  ? — Of  the  Renvyle  Estate,  very  good. 

52893.  And  a very  good  arrangement  generally  that 
tiiere  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a few  people  300 
or  400  acres  of  land,  while  other  people  get  on  very 
well  with  three  acres? — It  is  all  tenanted  land.  If 
you  come  to  view  Renvyle  you  will  see  it  is  mostly 
spade  labour.  Tlie  holdings,  as  I could  show  on  the 
rental,  are  not  altogether  small  holdings.  Some  are 
thirteen  acres,  some  are  eighteen,  and  one  is  a 
hundred,  and  so  on,  but  it  is  very  well  striped 
out  altogether,  as  you  will  see  if  you  look  at  this 
map.  I want  also  to  draw  your  attention  to  some 
land  that  is  given  in  that  retui-n  which  is  mountain 
land,  and  is  perfectly  unfit  for  dividing. 

52894.  Could  it  not  be  divided  for  sheep  ? — They 
graze  their  sheep  on  it  now.  They  pay  grazing  for  it 
now.  It  is  the  only  way  they  could  do,  because  the 
tenants  surround  it  altogether.  There  must  be  some 
system.  If  it  was  used  as  commonage  for  the  people 
around  it  would  swamp  the  others. 

52894a.  Why  ? It  is  done  in  Scotland  ? — It  does  not 
suit  there.  If  your  lordship  saw  the  mountain  you 
would  see  that  it  is  put  to  the  only  use  it  could  be 
put  to,  and  tlie  use  it  has  been  put  to,  time  out  of 
mind. 

52895.  In  fact,  you  would,  I suppose,  approach 
any  changes  with  great  care? — I would  generally.  I 
think  it  is  very  nice  if  you  can  buy  land  elsewhere 
and  the  tenants  are  willing  to  move,  but  there  is  no 
land  for  distribution  there. 

52896.  Mr.  O'Kelly. — Your  home  farm  is  247 
acres  ? — Yes. 

52897.  And  xhe  total  amount  of  land  which  you 
hold  is  over  600? — No.  I hold  a great  deal  more 
than  that. 

52898.  I am  talking  of  Renvyle  ? — I hold  more  than 
that,  but  it  is  mountain  holding.  All  that  mountain 
(indicates  on  map).  I am  a tenant  proprietor  of 
that  mountain,  and  have  also  the  vacant  bogs  which 
I bought. 

52899.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  are  tenant  pro- 
prietor of  these  200  acres? — No,  that  is  the  home  farm. 

I bought  the  home  farm.  I bought  it  in  the  open 
court  in  1896.  The  Land  Commission  gave  me  part 
of  the  money  to  buy  demesne  and  mountain,  and  I 
supplied  tlie  other  part. 

52900.  If  that  mountain  were  taken  from  you  it 
would  be  interfering  with  a peasant  proprietor  ? — 

Most  certainly. 

52901.  Mr.  O' Kelly. — Don’t  you  think  it  as 
reasonable  to  apply  compulsory  powers  to  persons 
acquiring  land  with  the  aid  of  State  money  as  to 
apply  it  to  the  landlord  who  owns  it  in  fee? — But 
I don’t  think  it  should  be  acquired  for  that  purpose 
at  all. 

62902.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  equally  reasonable 
that  it  should  be  done? — I could  not  answer  that. 

If  it  should  be  taken  it  should  be  taken.  But  I 
don’t  think  it  should  be  taken,  or  my  home  farm 
either,  and  I make  good  use  of  it,  and  three  or  four 
countrymen 

52903.  I don’t  want  a dissertation.  I merely 
want  a plain  answer.  Is  your  attachment  to  this 
land  a sentimental  attachment  or  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  profit? — No.  I make  good  use  of  it. 

52904.  Suppose  that  that  land  was  compulsorily 
acquired,  and  you  got  from  the  authority  that  was 
acting  in  the  matter  a sum  that  would  give  you  your 
present  income,  what  would  you  lose  if  it  is  not  a 
sentimental  attachment  ? — It  is  not  a sentimental 
attachment. 

52905.  Then  what  would  you  lose? — In  the  first 
instance,  I would  injure  one  or  two  very  respectable 
people. 

52906.  But  you  would  improve  several? — No,  you 
would  not. 

52907.  How  would  you  injure  them? — Because  you 
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. would  take  away  their  only  means  of  living.  A 
great  deal  of  the  land  in  Connemara  is  mountain 
land,  and  those  who  use  the  mountain  land,  or  those 
who  buy  cattle  from  people  who  use  the  mountain 
lands  would  have  no  use  for  it  unless  they  could 
get  a good  bit  of  grazing. 

52908.  You  are  considerably  concerned  about  in- 
juring those  people  in  your  neighbourhood? — 
Certainly. 

52909.  But  you  view  with  the  greatest  possible 
calm  the  injury  done  to  people  holding  under  the 
same  tenure  elsewhere? — I do  not. 

52910.  You  said  it  would  be  very  nice  to  get  land 
for  these  people  at  a distance? — I don’t  approve  of 
compulsory  powers  at  all. 

52911.  A condition  precedent  to  their  removal  is  the 
acquisition  of  land  from  graziers? — Not  in  a place 
where  grass  land  is  very  scarce,  and  where  every 
inch  of  it  is  wanted  for  the  people  who  are  there. 

52912.  Chairman. — I think  you  told  us  that  these 
small  holders  who  live  around  your  farm  could  in- 
crease their  income  by  fishing  and  kelp  ? — They  do. 

52913.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  with  regard  to 
fishing.  With  regard  to  kelp,  is  that  doing  pretty 
well  around  you? — Not  this  year,  for  this  reason — I 
am  sorry  to  acknowledge  that  the  people  adulterate 
the  kelp,  they  put  sand  into  it,  and  so  the 
agent  had  to  warn  them  about  it,  and  he  has 
warned  them  now  for  several  years ; and  this  year 
he  had  to  threaten  them  that  he  would  not  take  it 
at  all  if  they  continued  this  adulteration,  and  lie 
said  he  would  only  give  something  small  for  it;  and 
then  they  did  not  make  so  much  this  year.  But,  if 
they  had  chosen  to  make  it  honestly  they  could  have 
made  a great  deal. 

52914.  Describe  to  the  Commission  how  they  make 
the  kelp— on  what  terms?— How  do  you  mean?  I 
have  a royalty,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

52915.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1—1  get  a certain 
sum  out  of  the  money  that  is  paid  for  the  kelp 

52916.  What  is  the  royalty  ? — I get  12s.  6 d.  a ton. 

5291.7.  How  much  is  got  for  a ton  ?— It  depends  on 
whether  the  work  is  good  or  bad. 

52918.  Is  the  12s.  6 d.  fixed?— It  is  fixed  for  the 
last  few  years.  It  was  one-third  for  some  time. 
Then  it  was  one-fourth.  Then  the  agent  asked  me  to 
^ settled  thing.  I supply  spread-ground  for 
all  .hat  kelp.  I make  agreements  with  graziers— 
anyone  I let  land  to— or,  if  I don’t,  I keep  a certain 
portion  in  my  own  hands  absolutely,  and  make  ar- 
rangements that  the  helpers  are  not  to  be  disturbed 
m spreading  this  weed. 

, J2®19'.  Wh®n  y°S  le,fc  ,o«t  land  to  graziers  you  say, 
wW-h  +ien w °f- tlle  kelp  PeoPle-  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  kelp  is  spread  must  not  be  disturbed?— 

52920.  Is  not.  that  rather  a loss  to  you?— Yes- 
because  they  don’t  like  the  trespass,  but  I have  the 

™£aetln  gtitting  the  1-°yalty.  e 

It  IS  a considerable  loss  to  tile,  grazier  to 
thespread  ground  taken  away?— Yef  ; bii  t ^ 
a21'eement  with  them. 

52922.  Would  noi;  the  people  who  bum  the  keln 
take  the  spread  ground  from  you  ?— No.  We  don’t 

I gefnTrent  fePf o/thf  A °wn  hands  ^ 

52923  TW  ‘ f the  advantage  of  the  people. 

groundlS o * Paid  for  the  ac“  *>read 

X!'  ?°U  ge*  a ro?alty  of  12s-  6 (1,  a ton  ? — Yes. 

52925.  No  matter  what  the  price  of  +]>«  i-a1t>  i v 
.na-fer  what  the  price  of  the  kef?  “P  '-I,° 

“»«<*  tile  seaweed  a.  the, 

I “IlM1  “ f» 

52923.  They  don’t  make  any  payment?— Not  for 
the  weed.  They  pay  a shilling  .&  year  for  weed  for 
for  thit  “d  fti’7  I“ve  “V  •»“»«  of  minim 


i shilling  a year  for  the  right  to. 
i black  weed? — That  grows  on 


cut  oS  some  rock,  ^ JSJf 


Y^93°.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  shilling  a year  ?- 
y2BSL  Hle  S<?aweed  l:Jley  spread  on  the  land?- 
**  « seaweed  w.thed  i. 


52933.  They  pay  ; 
collect  that? — Yes. 

52934.  Then  there  i 
the  rocks. 

52935.  They  pay  something  for  that? — If  they  can 
get  a bit  of  black  weed  they  are  very  glad  to  have  it. 
They  pay  very  little.  I could  not  tell  you  offhand, 
how  much. 

52936.  With  regard  to  the  weed  which  they  bum. 
where  do  they  get  it  from?— It  comes  in  from  the 
sea.  They  could  have  made  a fortune  if  they  had  cut 
weed,  but  they  would  not.  I made  them  boats  atone 
time,  as  they  said  they  could  not  cut  from  their 
canoes,  and  the  agent  said  it  would  he  very  well  if 
I made  them  boats,  and  they  never  cut  what  paid  for 
one  boat.  They  could  have  made  -a  fortune  if  they 
liad  done  so,  for  the  kelp  was  then  up  to  £7  a ton 
and  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  cutting  the- 
weed ; that  is  the  weed  that  does  not  come  in. 

52937.  Sir  John  Colomb. — That  is  the  best? 

Yes. 

52938.  Chairman.— Is  it  the  usual  thing  in  this 
part  of  the  world  to  get  a royalty  on  the  sale  of  kelp  f 
— It  depends  on  Die  terms  on  which  they  have  Ithe 
land.  The  weed  always  belonged  to  me.  It  has. 
always  been  there. 

52939.  Is  tills  all  along  the  coast  — Not  in  some 
places,  because  in  some  places  only  they  have  the 
weed.  The  weed  belongs  (to  the  land.  Colonel 
Nolan  fought  that  out  in  the  courts,  and  he  got  a 
rent  allowed  him  in  respect  of  seaweed.  Some  land- 
lords, like  Colonel  Nolan,  have  included  the  weed  in- 
the  value  of  the  land.  We  have  always  kept  i’t  dis- 
tinct. So  did  Lord  Sligo. 

52949.  Where  you  keep  it  distinct  do  you  think 
that  the  fair  rent  of  your  holding  is  different;? — The 
rent  of  the  holdings  and  the  weed  have  never  been 
considered  together. 

52941.  You  say  that  in  some  oases  they  have?— 
Not  on  our  ed'ate. 

52942.  On  the  neighbouring  estate? — I don’t  know 
anything  about  it,  but  I believe  they  do  on  some  of 
the  estates ; but  they  have  not  got  the  weed  we  have 
on  'all  these  estates.  Our  weed  is  particularly  good. 
As  one  tenant  said  one  time,  there  was  a band  of 
gold  round  tlie  Renvyle  estate. 

52943.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I understood  you  to  say 
that  formerly  you  used  to  charge  a proportion  of  the 
price  of  the  kelp  ?— Yes. 

52944.  On  the  kelp  agent’s  advice  you  .altered  that 
system  ? — Yes. 

52945.  Did  you  consult  with  him  as  to  what  would 
be  a fair  price?— He  approved  of  'the  12*.  6 cl. 

52946.  As  a kelp  expert  ? — As  a kelp  agent. 

52947.  You  told  him  what  it  was,  and  what  you 
proposed  to  do? — He  proposed  it  to  me. 

52948.  At  12s.  6 d.  1 — No ; he  proposed  to  me  10s., 
but  as  I had  just  bought;  it  at  a high  price  I would 
not  consent  to  take  less  than  12 s.  6 d. 

52949.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  between  the 
agent’s  opinion  and  yours  as  to  what  should  be  a fair 
price  there  was  a difference  of  2s.  bd.  ?— Yes. 

52950.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Suppose  the  price  dropped 
down,  would  the  royalty  be  reduced  ? — Ncfc  as  • ar- 
ranged now. 

52951.  Chairman. — Suppose  the  price  went  down, 
what  would  happen  ? — The  people  would  not  make  it, 
and  I would  have  to  look  to  see  what  other  use  I 
could  make  of  the  weed.  I fancy  it  could  be  sold  for 
€isewkere-  because  .‘there  is  abundance  of  it. 

52952.  Chairman. — Have  you  much  tenanted  land  ? 

No  tenanted  land  except  three  tenants,  who  are 
very  good  friends.  They  happened  to  be  on  the  lot 
I bought. 

52953.  Do  you  take  in  grazing  from  'the  tenants 
about « — I have  done  it  sometimes.  I have  also  urged 
them  at  one  time  to  join  all  to  take  the  land  and  I 
would  give  them  the  grazing  instead  of  anyone  else, 
but  they  would  not  do  it.  This  ( indicates  document) 
is  the  actual  return  of  the  work.  It  is  since  I was 
iefl,  a widow  I paid  some  of  that  labour,  some  -if 
what  was  done. 

J&Sft  xrrx  JoHN,  Colomb. -Altogether  nearly 

4.1,300?— Not  so  much.  I think  £900.  £130  of  that 
was  done  on  -another  part  of  the  estate. 

52955.  -Chairman. — Why  was  £1,500  borrowed  from 
the  Board  of  Works  if  only  £900  was  expended  ?- 
I suppose  they  thought  they  would  expend  that,  but 
they  don  t seem  to  have  expended  it.  I got  that  ihe 
other  day  from  the  Board  of  Works.  When  you  ask 
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for  a loan,  il  it  is  not  all  taken  it  is  not  all 

^52956.  You  are  not  paying  interest  on  the  diffe- 
rence ? No,  land  that  does  not  represent  all  that  was 

laid  oult  on  the  place,  because  my  husband  raised 
£2,000  and  spent  it.  


EVIDENCE.  30 

52957.  Sir  John  Colomb. — There  was  private 
money  spent  as  well? — Yes.  People  are  said  to  nave 
500  acres  when  they  have  not  got  sixty,  and  to  be 
absent  when  they  live  within  a mile  or  a half  mile 
or  five  minuses’  walk  from  the  place. 


Mr.  Joseph  Cloherty  examined. 


52958.  Chairman.— You  live  at  lloundstonc  ?~ 

52959-  You  are  a merchant? — Yes,  a shopkeeper 
and  a provision  merchant. 

52960.  A great  deal  of  the  money  paid  into  your 
shop  generally  comes  from  America? — Yes. 

52961.  Do  you  think  that  is  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing?  I would  say  that  they  are  about  the  same. 

52962.  Are  the  people  more  in  debt  than  they  used 
to  be? — They  are  gradually  falling  into  debt. 

52962a.  Into  greater  debt  than  they  were? — Yes. 

52963.  You  tell  us  here  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  deal  in  any  other  way  except  on  the 
credit  system?— Yes,  because  the  people  are  so  poor. 

52964.  How  do  you  manage  to  calculate  the  credit 
which  you  may  give  ? Do  you  base  it  upon  a calcula- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  man’s  farm  ? — No.  I simply 
give  it  to  them  according  to  the  man’s  wants. 

52965.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line.  Suppose  a 
mhn  whom  you  know  to  be  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances owes  you  £15,  and  he  wishes  to  increase  it  by 
another  £5,  do  you  give  it  or  do  you  refuse  it? — I 
might  refuse,  and  before  he  would  starve  I might 
give  in  more  or  less  to  tide  him  over  the  time. 

52966.  There  must  be  some  limit.  No  man  can 
carry  on  business  in  that  way  ? — We  have  no  limit. 
When  they  earn  it  they  .are  very  honest  in  paying  it, 
and  when  they  cannot  pay  it  we  have  nothing  to  get. 

52967.  You  don’t  have  any  limit  in  your  mind? — 
No  limit. 

52968.  Mr.  Bryce. — Are  they  getting  more  into 
your  debt  than  they  used  to? — They  seem  to  be  gra- 
dually getting  more  into  debt,  and  especially  this 
year,  because  the  year  was  bad  and  the  fishing  failed, 
and  they  had  no  employment  whatever. 

52969.  You  are  speaking  of  this  year  only? — It  in- 
creased a little  this  year. 

52970.  But  before  that  it  was  not  increasing? — 
Some  years  it  would  and  some  years  it  would  not. 

52971.  Speaking  generally,  and  comparing  the  pre- 
sent moment,  with  ten  years  ago,  would  you  say  that 
the  people  are  better  off  or  worse  off  ? — I would  think 
there  was  more  money  circulating  ten  years  ago. 
There  were  more  payments  made. 

52972.  Chairman. — Why  is  that? — I cannot  give 
you  an  account. 

52973.  Is  not  it  a strange  thing  after  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the 
money  from  the  fishing  and  the  lace-making,  and  the 
remittances  from  America,  (that  there  is  less  money 
in  circulation  than  there  used  to  be  ? — I think  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  fishing  paralysed 
them  to  a certain  extent,  because  they  were  disap- 
pointed and  did  not  catch  the  fish. 

52974.  Look  at  the  amount  of  money  brought  into 

j,?-4?0uni)l’y  ky  the  lace  industry.  That  is  all  'in 
addition.  Have  not  you  got  a lace  class  at  Round- 
stone  ?— Yes. 

52975.  That  would  be  a great  deal  of  money  ? — The 
school611  in  *ace  factory  are  very  young,  going  to 

52976.  They  still  bring  in  the  money  all  the  same? 
— lne  ones  who  are  well  able  to  make  lace  go  to 
America. 


52977.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  they  go  to  America 
more  than  they  did? — Yes. 

52978.  Don’t  answer  my  question  unless  you  wish. 
You  state  in  your  precis  that  your  turn-over  is  about 
£2,000  a year.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the 
outstanding  liabilities  of  the  people  to  you? — I can- 
not give  an  accurate  account. 

52979.  If  you  have  no  objection,  can  you  give  an 
approximate  idea  ? — Yes. 

52980.  Have  you  got  two  years’  turn-over  ? — I think 
not.  It  would  extend  to  three  or  four  years  or  five. 

52981.  I will  put  it  more  plainly.  Your  turn-over 
is  £2,000  a year.  Have  you  got  £4,000  due  to  you 
now  in  the  district? — I don’t  think  I have. 

52982.  I suppose  there  are  a good  many  provision 
merchants  in  Roundstone? — There  are  five  or  six. 

52983.  I suppose  the  five  or  six  would  represent 
pretty  much  the  same  position  as  you  do? — Some  of 
them  more;  mostly  less. 

52984.  Mr.  Bryce. — How  would  the  people  clear  off 
their  debts?  Do  they  give  you  produce,  oats,  eggs, 
and  so  forth,  instead  of  money? — They  sell  the  oats 
and  I pay  in  cash. 

52985.  And  the  same  way  with  eggs  ? — I buy  eggs 
and  pay  them  the  money. 

52986.  Chairman. — You  don’t  take  eggs  or  fowl  or 
anything  of  that  kind  against  a debt? — No. 

52987.  You  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  do  that  ? — I 
would  be  allowed  if  I chose,  but  I give  them  all  the 
facilities  I can. 

52988.  Would  not  you  be  violating  the  Truck  Act 
if  you  did? — The  system  I bought  on  first  I kept  up. 
I pay  them  for  everything,  and  they  pay  me  if  they 
choose. 

52989.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donneix. — You  pay  cash? 
— Yes. 

52990.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  say  in  your  sum- 
mary that  about  £200  is  paid  through  you  at 
Christmas  from  America? — Yes. 

52991.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  money  is  re- 
mitted to  you  or  tli at  the  people  bring  you  drafts  to 
that  amount  for  you  to  cash  for  them  ?— These  are 
young  people  who  emigrated  to  America  and  their 
parents  owed  money,  and  the  money  was  outstanding 
until  they  died  at  home,  and  then  the  children  paid 
the  debt. 

52992.  Direct  to  you? — Yes. 

52993.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Has  the  water- 
works scheme  been  a success  in  Roundstone? — It  is 
fair  enough. 

52994.  You  own  two  fishing  boats.  Did  you  get 
those  from  the  Board  or  privately? — I paid  ready 
cash  for  them  to  be  built,  except  that  there  was  a 
little  balance  remaining  on  one  of  them  that  I turned 
over  to  the  Board. 

52995.  But  you  got  those  boats  youiself  ? — I got 
them  built  myself,  one  of  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board.  It  is  a large  boat. 

52996.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Your  object  was 
to  employ  local  fishermen  ? — Yes. 

52997.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  have  been  fairly 
successful  with  them  ?— Not  altogether ; but  still  when 
an.  instalment  on  one  that  I had  would  come  due  I 
paid.  I would  not  wait  to  catch  the  fish. 


52998.  Chairman.— You  live  uear  Roundstone  ?— At 
-c,rnsbeg.  I have  been  a schoolmaster  there  for  the  last 
i years'  ?Iy  first  Point  is  the  necessity  for 

wupSi3td“t““-  1 mpp°“  ui“  th,“  “ p"tty 

52999.  Is  there  any  particular  case  that  you  wish 

verv  f ! USJ-In  my  locality  are  four 

very  small  estates  bordering  on  the  large  estate  of  Mr. 
iserridge  It  is  utterly  useless  for  the  Board  to  buy 

treaCgi/^J^4  bUying  ^ lar*e  one- 

sm5a3iw'.5ty  .that  ? — There  is  no  room  on  the 

smauer  es.ates  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 


Mr.  Michael  Cullixane"  examined. 


53000a.  How  if  you  got  the  big  estates  would  you 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people? — I am  a tenant 
of  Mr.  Berridge’s  myself.  We  have  a very  large 
amount  of  common  which  we  allow  the  tenants  of 
three  or  four  other  estates  to  share  free  of  charge.  It 
would  be  well  in  dealing  with  us  to  deal  with  the 
whole  lot,  and  give  them  as  a right  what  we  allow 
them  as  a privilege. 

53001.  It  amounts  to  this  that  the  only  way  of  pro- 
viding grazing  permanently  for  tenants  on  the  small 
estates  is  by  acquiring  the  grazing  which  they  now 
use,  which  is  on  Mr.  Berridge’s  estate,  and  treating 
the  whole  thing  as  one  farm? — I would  prefer  to  buy 


Sept.  19. 1907. 
Mr-.  Blake. 


Mr  Joseph 
Cloherty. 


Mr.  Michael 
Cullinane  . 
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Sept.  19  1907.  a very  large  district,  perhaps  now  a parish,  say  the 
— - parish  of  Roundstone,  and  to  treat  that  as  a whole, 

Mr.  Michael  as  one  estate.  I would  like  to  go  further  and  to  treat 

Culltnane.  the  whole  of  Connemara  as  one  estate,  if  possible, 
under  the  management  of  trustees,  so  far  as  royalties, 
game  rights,  and  things  like  those  are  concerned,  the 
trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  occupants,  or  partly 
elected  and  partly  nominated. 

53002.  Do  you  think  could  anything  be  done  to  im- 
prove these  people  by  enlarging  their  holdings  ? 
Would  enlarging  their  holdings  improve  their  con- 
dition?— In  Murvey,  on  the  Hallam  Estate,  the 
smallest  holdings  are  a little  less  than  4 acres,  with 
a rent  of  £2  odd.  One  tenant  holds  29  acres,  of  which 
the  second  judicial  rent  is  £1 12s.  ; so  I don’t  see  what 
you  can  do  with  that  29  acres.  It  is  not  altogether  a 
. barren  rock  It  is  a kind  of  wild  hog.  A poor  man 
who  has  that  at  £1  12s.  has  quite  enough  of  that  sort 
of  land. 

53003.  The  point  you  would  like  to  put  before  the 
Commission  is  that  in  that  sort  of  district  where 
the  land  is  very  poor  mere  enlargement  is  not  suffi- 
cient?— No,  as  it  would  require  a very  large  area  for 
grazing  purposes  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  the 
individual  and  this  large  area  could  not  be  econo- 
mically tilled. 

53004.  And  it  does  not  improve  the  position  of  the 
man  to  give  him  more  land  of  the  same  character? — 
It  does  not.  Of  course  it  will  give  him  a little  more 
liberty  to  live,  hut  it  won’t  be  of  such  benefit  as  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  place  might  think. 

53005.  Suppose  you  were  to  give  a man  more  land 
of  that  character  he  would  not  be  able  to  use  a 
plough,  because  the  land  is  not  suitable? —No.  The 
ploughs  are  quite  foreign  there. 

53006.  It  would!  be  all  spade  labour  only? — It 
must  be  spade  labour. 

53007.  If  you  give  a man  a great  tract  of  very 
poor  land  which  he  has  to  till  with  spade  labour  he 
will  be  unable  to  till  it? — He  cannot  till  it,  because 
labour  is  getting  scarce. 

53008.  He  cannot  till  it? — No.  You  increase  his 
difficulty  to  a certain  extent  if  you  increase  or  enlarge 
his  holding  on  condition  that  he  tills  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  very  small 
holdings. 

53009.  That  rather  looks  as  if,  in  order  to  improve 
these  people  you  would  have  to  remove  a great  many 
of  these  people  from  the  place  altogether  ? — Yes  ; 
but  then  you  do  an  injury  on  the  other  side.  We 
attach  great  importance  to  the  deep  sea  fishing  at 
our  door.  Where  will  we  get  men  to  work  the  boats 
if  you  remove  them  too  far? — Of  course  there  can  be 
a great  deal  done  perhaps  in  the  way  of  removing 
them,  but  I would  not  wish  to  remove  them  alto- 
gether except  within  a certain  distance.  If  you  must 
remove  some,  I would  remove  them  further  up  the 
coast.  I would  not  take  them  away  from  the  sea 
altogether. 

53010.  That  is  if  you  could  find  considerable  land 
for  them  on  the  seaboard? — Yes. 

53011.  But  you  would  not  wish  to  see  migration 
carried  out  if  it  means  that  the  fisheries  would  become 
starved? — They  may  become  starved.  They  are  our 
most  important  asset.  Of  course  we  want  to  get 
something  done  with  the  land,  but  I did  not  come 
here  with  the  intention  of  confining  myself  to  the 
land,  but  to-  the  fisheries  combined  with  the  land. 

53012.  You  are  a great  believer  in  the  possibility  of 
developing  South  Connemara  ?— Yes.  The  boats  we 
have  in  Roundstone  are  all  loan  boats.  The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  dealt  very  fairly  with  us.  I 
had  a boat  myself  for  a while,  but  I gave  it  up  three 
years  ago.  Mr.  Cloherty  and  I got  two.  We  got  them 
merely  to  start  the  thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
trict in  order  to  start  the  fishing  industry  at  Round- 
stone. • 

53013.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  were 
pioneers  ? — Yres,  and  for  no  personal  benefit  whatever  ; 
and  every  penny  that  I saved,  that  I had,  was  paid  in 
to  the  Board.  I could  not  afford  to  add  anything  out 
of  my  small  salary  for  the  deficiency.  The  Board 
kindly  forgave  me  that.  For  four  years  I did  not 
put  a penny  of  this  boat  to  my  own  use.  I paid  it 
all  up  to  meet  the  instalments.  I could  not  meet 

them,  and  there  were  worse  seasons  sometimes  since 

worse  than  any  of  those  during  which  I had  the  boat. 

53014.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Explain  the 
arrangement  between  you  and  the  Board?— It  was 
that  the  instalment  should  be  £30  each  half-year 


It  was  a loan  boat,  that  is  a boat  for  which  there, was 
a loan,  with  security. 

53015.  Chairman. — Did  you  get  your  crews  to- 
gether?— I got  the  crew.  I was  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  boat  manned.  The  Board  supplied  an  in- 
structor for  two  or  three  seasons. 

53016.  Having  done  this,  you  found  that  the  boat 
did  not  earn  enough  to  pay  the  instalments  ?— The 
boat  was  not  able  to  pay  the  instalments.  I could 
not  afford  to  pay  them  in  full  and  the  Board  forgave 
the  balance  against  me  when  I gave  up  the  boat. 

53017.  Your  experience  of  fishing  was  not  very 
successful  ? — No. 

53018.  What  makes  you  think  you  were  particularly 
unfortunate?  With  that  experience  behind  you, 
why  do  you  think  the  people  could  succeed  where 
you  failed? — Tho  time  for  repaying  the  loan  was 
eight  years,  there  being  sixteen  instalments.  Cer- 
tainly the  Board  never  drew  a hard  .and  fast  hue 
when  there  was  a bad  season ; and  two  or  three  bad 
seasons  came  and  the  arrears  accumulated,  so  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  that  the  next  season  would  make 
good  the  deficiency  along  with  meeting  its  own  de- 
mand. 

53019.  They  gave  you  time  ? — Yes  ; the  poor  men 
getting  these  boats  got  frightened,  and  very  few 
would  like  to  go  security  under  the  circumstances, 
having  seen  that  the  boats  were  not  able  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  instalment  under  that  arrangen^nt 
of  the  eight  years  loan. 

53020.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Why  do  you 
think  that  the  fishing  will  succeed  better  in  the 
future  ? — The  individual  members  of  the  crew  as  a 
rule  have  been  pretty  well  paid  in  the  Roundstone 
fishing  station,  but  the  boat-owner  is  not.  By  making 
the  conditions  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  more 
favourable  to  the  boat-owner  more  men  would  be  in- 
duced to  get  boats,  and  the  number  of  fishermen  being 
thus  increased  would  mean  larger  number  of  the  popu- 
lation deriving  material  benefits  from  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

53021.  Will  you  develop  that.  Under  the  system 
that  you  adopt  the  men  were  paid  by  you? — Yes. 

53022.  They  were  in  your  employment? — Yes. 

53023.  You  would  recommend  that  under  a better 
system  the  men  themselves  should  be  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  fishing? — In  fact,  perhaps,  anything  for 
a change ; but  still  I really  believe  that  it  is  better 
that  one  man  be  more  directly  responsible.  I know 
that  the  boat  and  gear  would  be  better  looked  after. 

^ 53024.  You  were  not  able  to  work  this  yourself? — 

53025.  Would  not  it  be  better  if  one,  having  a loan- 
such  as  you  had  from  the  Board,  were  himself  free 
to  go  out  and  take  part  in  the  fishing?— Yes.  I 
iiave  seen  boats  where  the  owners  did  not  go  out 
and  they  are  worked  as  conscientiously  as  if  the 
owners  did  go  out. 

53026.  Chairman. — Are  they  worked  successfully? 
Is  the  failure  of  the  boat  you  had  due  in  any  way  to 
the  fact  that  you  yourself  were  not  able  to  go  out?— 
No,  because  I had  an  instructor,  an  Arklow  man,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  men  ever  in  a fishing  boat.  The 
failuve  in  my  case  was  mainly  due  to  the  instalments 
for  repayment  being  too  heavy. 

53027.  Therefore  it  does  not  seem  that  the  mere 
transfer  of  the  security  for  the  loan  to  an  actual 
fisherman  would  make  the  difference  ?— It  would,  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  could  not -expect  the  Board  to 
be  giving  us  instructors  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  but  let  us  get  one  permanent  resident  instructor. 
The  actual  fisherman  will  be  free  to  bring  his  boat  to 
places  where  a man  would1  not  like  to  send  a boat 
However  trustworthy  a skipper  may  be,  only  the  man 
who  owns  the  boat  will  go  further  away  from  home 
if  he  expects  a more  favourable  season. 

53028.  I don’t  understand  yet  what)  you  think 
should  be  done  ? — If  there  were  something  of  the 
method  of  payment  of  which  we  heard  as  existing  at 
Lleggan,  of  giving  foar-nintlis  of  the  gross  earnings 
or  such  proportion  as  may  be  decided  on  as  repay- 
ment of  tho  loan  on  the  loan  boats,  not  the  same  as 
the  share  boats.  Suppose  I have  a boat.  I work  that 
boat.  I should  be  allowed  to  pay  off  that  according  as 
the  share  boats  are  discharged. 

53029.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Would  not  you 
adopt  the  share  system  altogether;  if  you  did  pay- 
ments would  be  made  as  the  catch  was  taken? — I 
mean  to  pay  them  on  that  very  system,  but  I don't 
see  why  the  single  owner  could  not  be  arranged  with 
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fiiese  lines.  That  is  the  arrangement  that  I want  to 
make  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  a crew  together  in  the 
one  boat  for  three  or  four  years.  Therefore  it  is 
L*ter  to  have  one  nominal  owner,  the  real  owner  if 
Van.  like  and  to  deal  with  him  according  to  the  share 
system  so  much  of  the  boat’s  earnings  going  in  pay- 
ment of  the  loan.  In  the  good  year  he  wiU  pay  more 
and  in  the  bad  year  he  will  be  relieved,  and  there  will 
be  no  anxiety  about  the  balance  accumulating  so 
lone  as  he  does  his  best.  We  have  pretty  large  boats, 
larger  than  they  have  in  Cleggan,  from  about  £500, 
with  gear,  and  that  is  why  the  amount  of  the  instal- 
ment presses  so  heavily  on  us. 

53030  Which  system  does  Father  Gleeson  favour— 
the  share  or  the  loan  system  ?— Father  Gleeson  favours 
the  share  system,  because  under  it  the  fishermen  would 
have  a better  prospect  of  becoming  the  owners  of  the 
boats  and  they  would  not  be  falling  into  the  hands  of 
shopkeepers,  but  I differ  with  him.  I think  the  loan 
system  is  best  if  the  loan  is  paid  according  to  the 
share  system. 

53031.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  want  to  get  the  benefits 
of  both  systems?— A combination  of  both. 

53032.  In  the  case  of  the  share  system  the  Board 
takes  its  chance  of  getting  a profit  which  might  even- 
tually be  larger  than  the  price  of  the  boat.  If  you 
combine  the  two  systems  what  you  would  do  would 
be  to  fix  the  price  on  the  instalment  system,  because 
you  would  not  be  sure  of  getting  sufficient  profit  out  of 
it  on  the  other  system? — I would  be  satisfied  to  have 
the  advantages  from  the  Board  that  they  have  under 
the  share  system. 

Mr.  Bryce— No  ; because  by  the  instalment  system 
you  fix  a price,  and  in  the  other  case  the  price  is 
not  fixed.  They  make  what  they  can  out  of  it.  I 
don’t  see  very  .well  how  you  are  going  to  combine  both 
systems. 

53034.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Probably  you 
have  this  in  your  head.  Under  the  share  system  the 
payments  are  made  to  the  Board  as  the  fish  are 
taken,  and  that  is  a considerable  advantage? — Yes. 

53035.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  share  system, 
the  Board  is  the  owner  of  the  boat,  whereas  under 
the  loan  system  the  fisherman  is  the  owner  of  the 
boat.  You  prefer  the  ownership  of  a fisherman  or 
a man  like  yourself  1 — I,  myself,  personally  speaking, 
would  prefer  the  ownership  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual. 

53036.  And  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
you  would  recommend  that  the  share  system  of  re- 
payment should  be  adopted? — As  far  as  possible. 

53037.  Thar  is  to  say  the  payments  should  not  be 
fixed  by  the  half  year,  but  should  vary  with  the 
catch  ? — Ye6. 

53038.  Chairman. — That  appears  to  be  a matter  of 
detail,  really  for  the  Board.  What  we  are  interested 


in  primarily  is  what  prospect  tlieie  is  of  developing  Sepl  lg  igo7 
fishing  around  the  coast.  You  have  told  us  you  had  a ' ' — L 

boat  and  did  not  succeed.  You  think  the  system  Mr.  Michael 
could  be  better,  and  I daresay  it  could;  but  still  I Cullinane. 
don’t  quite  understand  what  reason  you  have  for 
thinking  that  the  fishing  is  going  to  be  better  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past? — We  were 
then  in  our  infancy.  These  were  the  first  four  boats 
in  Roundstone.  We  knew  nothing  about  the  details 
of  the  system  of  deep  sea  fishing,  Therefore  we 'made 
some  mistakes.  Now  we  know  better.  We  have 
eight  or  ten  years’  experience,  and  from  that  experi- 
ence we  are  in  a position  to  point  out  how  the  fishing 
can  be  successful. 

53039.  You  had  an  instructor? — He  was  fishing  for 
the  individual  boat.  We  got  long  lines  first  for  deep 
sea  fishing.  Certainly  there  is  any  amount  of  coarse 
fishing  off  the  land.  We  found  it  did  not  pay  so 
well.  It  was  very  severe  an  the  sails  of  the  boat. 

The  sails  may  last  five  years  if  they  are  properly 
cared  for,  but  they  won’t  stand  three  years  of  long 
line  fishing. 

53040.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  in- 
structor was  acting  for  an  individual  boat;  was  he 
trying  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  an  individual  boat  ? 

—Yes. 

53041  Still  he  did  not  succeed? — Yes,  the  want  of 
success  was  due  to  the  unfavourable  terms  on  which 
the  boat  was  granted. 

53042.  Then  why  should  he  succeed  now? — We  are 
getting  more  accustomed  to  manage  better.  We  are 
getting  only  now  the  gear  we  can  work  with  advan- 
tage. 

53043.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Perhaps  this  is 
your  point.  The  fishermen  themselves,  after  years 
of  expei’ience  are  more  capable  now  of  doting  good 
fishing  than  they  were  at  the  start? — Exactly.  The 
fishermen  are  better  now.  They  knew  nothing  about 
this  fishing  at  the  start.  They  can  in  fact  fish  any- 
where around  the  west  coast  of  Connemara  without 
an  instructor  now. 

53044.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point  you 
wish  to  bring  before  us? — We  have  no  industries  in 
Roundstone.  It  was  supposed  we  would  get  a techni- 
cal school  for  cooperage  and  other  things,  and  we 
have  not  succeeded.  There  are  many  little  things 
that  if  combined  would  help  the  people  materially. 

If  the  landlord’s  interest  could  be  purchased  out 
and  the  game  and  fishing  lights  could  be  vested  in 
trustees  on  bebalf  of  the  estate  in  general  it  would 
be  very  useful.  There  are  very  valuable  salmon 
fisheries  in  Roundstone  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords. 

53045.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Ate  you  under 
the  impression  that  if  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
bought  the  Berridge  Estate  considerable  improvements 
could  be  effected  for  the  tenants? — I am  sure  that 
there  could  be  great  improvements. 


Rev.  B.  M'Andrew  examined. 


53046.  Chairman. — You  reside  at  Letterfrack? — 
Yes.  I represent  a very  large  parish  in  area,  and 
it  is  very  sparsely  populated. 

53047.  The  Twelve  Bens  are  in  your  parish? — One 
of  them — Ben  Gorm — and  another  where  the  white 
marble  quarries  are.  The  district  was  formerly  very 
densely  populated,  but  through  the  Famine  and  evic- 
tions it  is  in  a condition  of  desolation  now. 

53048.  What  would  you  suggest? — These  tenants 
on  very  small  holdings  are  incapable  of  getting  a 
living  from  them,  no  matter  what  their  industry 
nnght  be.  Their  valuations  vary  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  and  thirty  shillings.  £4  is  the  highest.  It 
generally  ranges  from  fifteen  shillings  to  £2.  That 
does  not  give  them  sufficient  land  to  make  a living 
out  of.  There  was  one  property  there  that  in  old 
times  had  about  seventy  tenants,  and  there  are  not 
tw°  on  it  now.  It  was  all  arable  land  and  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  intended  to  buy  it.  I brought 
it  under  their  notice.  This  is  called  the  Prior  Estate, 
fney  sent  down  a representative  to  see  it  and  value 
it,  and  they  offered  a price  to  the  solicitors  who  were 
representing  the  owners  or  mortgagees. 

53049.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  the  property  in  court? 
No.  It  is  purchased  and  is  now  in  tlie  hands  of 
a lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  property  of 
r own-some  400  or  500  acres.  Having  found  out, 
7 a tnck,  what  the  offer  of  the  Congested  Districts 
^oard  was,  an  increase  was  offered. and  the  property 
as  transferred  to  her  before  the  Board  even  knew 


of  it.  That  property  contains  about  1,030  acres  of  Kev.  B. 
arable  land,  and  there  are  no  tenants  on  it.  M‘Andvew. 

53050.  Chairman. — Where  is  this  property?— It  is 
on  the  hill  coming  from  Letterfrack  to  Clifden,  down 
on  the  road  towards  Cleggan. 

53050a.  Whom  does  it  belong  to  now? — To  Mrs. 

Tulloch. 

53051.  Tlie  Board  would  have  bought  were  it  not 
that  Mrs.  Tulloch  bought? — Yes.  She  made  an  offer 
after  the  Board  had  bid  for  the  estate.  She  had  a 
large  inherited  income.  She  purchased  the  estate,  and 
it  was  transferred  to  her  before  the  Board  knew  any- 
thing about  it. 

53052.  Mr.  Bryce. — Does  that  adjoin  the  Twining 
property? — Yes ; Mrs.  Tulloch  intervenes  between 
Cleggan  and  Ballinakill.  It  is  a wilderness  with 
signs  of  cultivation  all  over  the  plaoe. 

53053.  Chairman. — In  your  opinion  that  should  be 
acquired  and  re-divided? — Yes.  The  Thompson  pro- 
perty, too,  down  towards  Leenane,  consists  of  about 
8,000  acres,  of  which  1,400  acres  consist  of  untenanted 
arable  pasture,  and  about  2,000  acres  more  are  easily 
reclaimable  and  suitable  for  agricultural  holdings. 

There  is  a lot  of  land  there  that  was  tenanted. in  the 
old  times,  and  it  is  all  arable.  There  were  eighty 
tenants  at  one  time  on  tlie  townlands  of  ;Fober  and 
Bunowen. 

53054.  Si'r  John  Colomb. — These  people  lived  there 
up  to  the  Famine? — Yes. 
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53055.  These  people  died  of  starvation  ?— Yes,  and 
eviction  too,  on,  account  of  not  having  fixity  of  ten- 
ure. The  Cleggan  property  is  unoccupied. 

53056.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  country 
around  LouglmaJhilian  ? — Yes. 

53057.  Is  that  in  your  parish? — Yes. 

53058.  Is  not  there  . a road  which  runs  towards 
Loughnahilian  ? — Yes.  It  is  a road  that  I sought 
to  have  made  years  ago.  It  is  a most  important 
road  to  join  North  and  South  Connemara. 

53059.  At  present  there  is  a gap  in  the  centre? — 
Yes,  about  a mile  and  a half  of  a gap. 

53060.  How  did  that  occur ; was  the  road  originally 
begun  as  a relief  work? — I daresay  it  was.  We  ex- 
tended it  by  relief  works  during  the  last  dozen  years 
by  two  miles.  Now  there  is  a gap  of  about  a mile 
and  a half. 


every  electoral  division  ? — No,  but  I would  have  more 
than  one  for  a county,  because  people  with  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  country,  the  class  of  land,  the  means 
of  living,  and  the  wants  of  the  people  generally 
should  be  on  it. 

53074.  You  don’t  think  there  is  sufficient  touch 
between  the  Board  and  the  local  people?— I think 
not. 

53075.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
the  Board  were  to  come  here  sometimes  to  hold 
sitting?— It  would  be  very  advantageous.  I scarcely 
know  even  one  of  the  officials.  1 

53076.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Have  you  a 
Parish  Committee? — Yes.  That  is  the  only  thing  we 
have. 

53077.  What  grant  have  you? — £100  for  the  par- 
ish, £50  for  each  district. 


53061.  You  have  asked  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  to  complete  that? — Yes;  I asked  them 
over  three  years  ago  and  they  did  not  undertake  to 
do  it. 


53062.  That  particular  place  is  not  a congested 
area  ? — It  ought  to  be. 

53063.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  did  not 
finish  this  road? — No.  They  would  not  do  it.  The 
gentleman  with  whom  I corresponded  privately  asked 
would  I bo  able  to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  contribute 
half  and  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  I consulted  some  of 
them  and  they  laughed  at  the  idea. 

53064.  That  district  is  not  congested? — It  cannot 
be  congested.  There  is  no  one  in  it,  but  it  unites  con- 
gested districts. 

53065.  The  Board  cannot  work  in  a non-congested 
area? — I don’t  know  that. 

53066.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Unless  to  relieve 
congestion  in  a congested  area.  If  there  was  a strong 
case  made  that  work  in  a non-conges/led  area  would 
relieve  congestion  in  a congested  area  it  might  be 
done? — I don’t  see  why  that  should  not  be  treated 
as  congested,  because  it  is  a poor,  wretched,  stony 
district,  and  there  are  no  houses  at  all  in  it. 

53067.  Chairman. — Have  you  heard  complaints 
that  that  particular  spot  is  not  scheduled  ? — No,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  in  it. 

53068.  Mostt  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Would  there  be 
any  local  contribution  forthcoming  ?— I think  it  is 
very  hard  to  g eft  the  County  'Council  to  give  anything. 

as  hard  to  get  them  as  it  was  to  get  the 
old  Grand  Jury  to  contribute  towards  these  public 


53069-] Mr.  Bryce.— How  much  money  would  il 
o°et  ? About  £600,  I think.  It  would  be  a most  use- 
m road.  Another  most  necessary  road  I asked  the 
Board  to  make  years  ago.  There  are  several  villages 
on  the  Renvyle  property  which  they  have  to  ap- 
proach from  the  sea  m their  canoes  to  bring  in  then 
0ther  "varies.  They  have  to  divide 
be,Iow>  ,and  oanY  them  up 
the  cliffs.  The  Board  sent  down  their  engineer,  Mr 
°uer  ltj  t331*1  he  there  were  no  en- 
1 got  13  letter  sayiDg  that  th< 
f°,*d  ™£d  nofc  do  -“T  more  of  these  roads  withoui 
a.  few  members  of  them  going  to  the  locality  ,anc 
ecmaig  what  is  to  be  done.  They  were  to  go  there  ir 
1am  Waiti31g  for  them  ever  since 
idat  was  about  twelve  years  ago.  Sir  Henry  Rohin 
^US  p,lace  W6ll>  enabled  me  with  fundi 
pk“& at  h a ^Sp0Sal  to  do  ifc>  and  through  his  kind 
ness  the  road  is  now  made. 

53070.  Chairman.— That  was  done  by  the  Locai 
Government  Board,  and  not  by  the  CmirestLl  ret 
but  the  other load  Sd  £ ; 
f01‘  bot)l  North  and  South  Coreie 


53071.  Is  there  any  other  point?— No  exoent  -Th, 

^la1”  P'"°  Wl*°  TOuld  W» 

53072.  When  you  say  this  place  a 

,nd  '>'hoi° 

raora  Ym  oonli  not  W,  . lm 


53078.  How  is  it  working? — Very  well  indeed.  It 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  giving  satisfaction  to  us. 

53079.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  practical  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  it? — No.  The  houses  are 
very  bad.  There  is  scarcely  an  outhouse,  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  out-houses  built. 

53080.  Are  there  any  difficulties  in  working  the 
grants?— No;  except  that  the  people  who  want  it 
most  are  too  poor  to  avail  of  it. 

53081.  is  not  there  a limit  of  £7  valuation  ?— Yes. 
If  that  were  relaxed  more  might  be  done.  I know 
worse  houses  among  the  class  over  £7  than  some  of 
those  below  that  limit. 

53082.  Do  you  think  you  should  be  able  to  help 
people  with  a valuation  of  more  than  £71 — Some 
people  might  have  a valuation  of  over  £7  and  be 
poorer  than  people  with  a valuation  of  £3. 

53083.  At  what  would  you  put  the  limit  ? — £10. 

53084.  At  present  you  cannot  give  any  money  until 
the  work  is  completed? — Yes. 

53085. . Does  that  have  a bad  effect  ? — It  prevents 
those  doing  the  work  who  require  the  improvements 
most. 


aw  wouia  you  get  over  that?— Pay  the 
labour  for  masons,  and  so  forth,  and  buy  the  iron 
foir  the  roof. 

53087.  Would  you  have  some  system  by  which  it 
should  pay  for  the  material  as  it  is  needed? — Yes. 

53088.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Wore  there  any 
industries  at  any  time  in  your  parish? — We  had  a 
basket  industry,  which  was  rhe  private  speculation  of 
an  English  lady.  It  worked  tor  some  years,  until 
her  health  failed,  and  she  left  the  country.  She  got 
the  Board  to  take  an  interest  in  it  and  they  gave  a 
subsidy  tor  a couple  of  yealrs.  The  Board  got  a 
Birmingham  basket  maker  to  take  it  up  and  left  it 
altogether  in  his  hands,  and  the  thing  fell  through. 
The  Board  withdrew  the  subsidy,  as  they  concluded 
that  the  place  was  not  suited  tor  basket-making.  I 
think  it  is  eminently  suited. 

53089.  Are  osiers  growing  there  still  1— Yes,  though 
they  are  not  cared,  and  cattle  graze  where  the  osiers 
Me  sown,  but  the  osiers  grow  luxuriantly.  Mr. 
Henry  gave  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  Christian 
Brothers  gave  some  land,  too,  for  growing  osiers. 

53090.  What  was  the  obstacle  to  success? — It  was 
not  properly  managed.  The  Birmingham  gentleman  put 
is  son-m-law  in  charge  and  allowed  him  £150  a year 
Y .?*j  T;  a.  would  have  been  enough,  and  it 
for  toe  place  CertainIy  waa  a most  suitable  industry 

. P<>  You  think  is  basket-making  a possible 

industry  in  the  West  of  Ireland?— I think  soP  Miss 
^ ?,ay’  and  tlienb  although  she  imported 
toe  osiers  from  England. 

J Do.  you  think  the  people  in  your  parish 
of  to«^Ve  lL  ,heyrg0t  a c*lance  *0  go  to  some  other  part 
tile  time  of  Mr.  Micks  a small 
r .bought  and  people  were  removed' from 
thS  W Ppish,  and  they  were  doing 

able  iBc+on  ge*  holdings,  and  it  was  a considar- 
Of  cmiTTO  +t?i  ^ * am  Bur®  that  they  would  migrate, 
tance  Twf^i  n<J  o0^®00  to  migrate  to  any  dis- 
ines for  mJLU  plenty  of  room  to  have  economic  hold- 
qTved  m ,the, paTi8h  if  tlie  lauds  were  ac- 

quired. Even  the  lands  that  have  been  under 
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ultivation  near  Leenane  and  Letterfrack  are  all  beau-  thing  that  these  districts  instead  of  being  used  to  Sepi.  19, 1907. 

tiful  land.  They  are  not  bogland  at  all,  but  sloping  graze  cattle  should  go  into  cultivation? — Yes.  They  — - 

? j down  to  the  rivers,  ana  capable  of  cultivation,  are  suited  best  for  cultivation.  Rev.  B. 

The  land  I speak  of,  about  3,000  acres  from  the  road  63097.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  you  see  no  difficulty  M'Andre'v. 
near  Leenane  about  Bunown,  and  over  to  the  west  about  labour  to  work  tillage? — It  is  marvellous  what 
side  of  Killery  Bay,  is  all  beautifuj  land.  the  people  will  do  when  they  get  the  land  into  their 

53093  Sir  John  Colomb. — Arable  land  ? — Yes.  It  own  hands.  All  the  lands  that  are  occupied  for 

has  been  under  cultivation  before.  grazing  purposes  through  Connemara  were  as  bad  as 

53094  You  see  the  marks  of  it  on  the  hillsides  the  land  that  you  think  most  uninviting.  It  is  the 

along  Killery  Bay? — Yes.  There  is  anothdr  Bunown  people’s  industry  that  made  the  grazing  lands  what 

in  ttie  parish  of  Clifden.  I mean  the  one  near  they  are. 

Leenane  on  the  Thompson  property.  Chairman. — A telegram  has  just  come  from  Dub- 

53095.’  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — At  the  time  lin  with  regard  to  those  boats  which  were  referred 

that  the  frill  slopes  were  cultivatedJ  prior  to  the  to  in  the  evidence  of  Canon  M‘ Alpine: — " Hermon 

Famine  when  they  went  out  of  cultivation  and  be-  taken  up  as  all  crew  left  the  boat  except  Sweeny,  to 

came  grass  ranches,  I suppose  those  who  were  using  whom  the  boat  was  then  sold  on  loan.  Topaz  taken 

those  grass  ranches  had  not  to  compete  with  the  up  as  all  crew  left  boat  except  Sullivan  and  Moran, 

foreign  importation  of  cattle? — No.  and  more  money  was  spent  on  working  and  maintain- 

53096.  Now  that  the  supply  is  coming  from  abroad,  ing  the  boat  than  it  cost  originally.” 
don’t  you  tbink  that  it  would  be  a natural  and  proper 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21st,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Lace  Class  Room,  Carna. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  o.c.v.o.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Colomb,  K.C.M.G.;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell;  John  Annan  Bryce,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Walter 
Kayanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; Angus  Sutherland,  Esq. ; 

and  Walter  Callan,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Michael  M'Hugh  examined. 


Sept.  21, 1907.  53099.  Chairman. — You  are  parish  priest  of  Gama  ? 

— — Yes,  my  lord. 

Rev.  Michael  53100.  You  are  nominated  by  the  District  Council 
M'Hugh.  an(}  by  the  Archbishop  ?— Yes.  There  are  about  700 
families  'in  my  parish,  and  all  the  heads  of  those 
families  are  tenant-farmers,  -and  not  more,  I think, 
than  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  are  economic. 

53101.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  all  tenant-farmers  ? 
— They  have  land,  more  or  less. 

53102.  There  as  an  estate  here  purchased  by  the 
Board  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

53103.  That  is  in  your  district  ?— Yes. 

53104.  I suppose  they  pay  annuities  ? — Yes ; they 
have  purchased  their  holdings.  The  people  depend 
for  their  livelihood  on  fishing,  kelp -making,  and 
American,  cheques.  I have  calculated  that  about 
£2,500  has  reached  the  parish  from  America  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  The  fishing  here  is  scarcely 
a success,  but  I may  say  that  the  fault  of  the  non- 
success is  not  due  to  the  people.  They  are  only  too 
willing  and  .anxious  to  fish  or  do  anything  else  that 
would  bring  them  in  money.  I think  the  cause  is 
due  to  tlie  shortness  of  the  mackerel  season,  and 
mackerel  fishing,  which  only  lasts  two  or  three  months, 
is  really  the  only  branch  of  the  fishing  industry  that 
is  carried  on.  here,  except  lobster  fishing. 

53105.  You  say  it  only  lasts  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year? — Yes. 

53106.  Now,  in  Arran  they  fish  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year.  They  do  not  fish  here  for  that  time  ? — I 
will  tell  you  why  they  cannot  fish  here.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  fish  here  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
we  must  have  a curing  station — a station  where  the 
fish  is  cured. 

53107.  But  what  is  to  prevent  the  men  from  here 
practically  fishing  on  the  same  grounds  that  Idle 
Aran  men  do,  and  landing  the  fish  there? — Well,  tlie 
autumn  fishing,  my  lord,  is  not  tlie  same  as  the  spring. 
The  autumn  mackerel  oome  in  close  to  shore,  and  the 
fishing  is  carried  on  almost  entirely,  I think,  by 
small  boats,  not  by  large  boats  at  all.  It  is  small 
curraghs  that  do  practically  all  the  autumn  fishing. 

53108.  But  I suppose  it  could  be  done  by  the  others  ? 
— Well,  not  so  well,  because  Idle  fish  approach  the 
land. 

53109.  But  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  tow  a 
canoe  after  the  'bigger  boat,  .and  to  fish  from  the 
canoe  1— But  what  they  do  is  they  go  out  in  the  even- 
ings with  their  nets,  and  'anchor  their  nets  at  a 
distance  of  a mile  or  so  from  shore,  so  that  they  can  go 
and  rest  comfortably  at  home,  and  then  in  the  morn- 
ing they  go  and  lift  the  nets,  and  get  the  fish. 

53110.  That  is  very  convenient  for  people,  but  why 
is  not  it  possible  for  a crew  of  men  to  own  a bigger 
boat  or  to  go  across  to  Aran  to  get  their  nets  out,  to 
sleep  that  night  on  board  the  boats,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing to  land  the  fish  at  Aran  ?— But  it  would  be  still 
better,  if  possible,  if  they  were  able  to  sleep  in  their 
own  homes. 

53111.  Ah,  better,  but  they  cannot  arrange  that. 
After  all,  it  is  no  distance  to  Aran  ? — No. 

53112.  You  know  the  fishing  on  both  sides  of  Aran 
is  excellent? — Yes. 


53113.  And  the  Aran  people  have  done  very  well?— 

53114.  Surely  it  only  requires  apparently  a little 
enterprise  for  them  to  go  across  and  fish  on  the  very 
same  grounds  that  tlie  Aran  fishermen  do  ? But  you 
must  remember  that  the  season  is  often  very  bad  for 
days  and  weeks  at  a time,  and  they  would  be  all  that 
time  confined  to  tlie  large  boats,  and  it  would  be  a 
better  arrangement  if  they  could  stop  at  home  ana 
sleep  in  their  own  homes,  instead  of  being  caged  down 
and  imprisoned  and  tied  in  the  boats  at  sea. 

53115.  That  would  be  certainly  so  if  there  was  fish 
here.  You  say  tlie  mackerel  fishing  round  here  only 
lasts  for  two  or  three  months? — Yes,  that  is  the 
spring  fishing. 

53116.  Well,  if  it  only  lasts  for  two  or  three  months 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  inshore  fishing 
outside  their  own  doors,  and  also  the  other?— Of 
course,  both.  I do  not  want  to  set  aside  the  spring 
fishing  at  Aran  at  all.  I only  want  to  have  a curing 
station  for  the  autumn  fishing. 

53117.  You  see  there  is  a good  curing  station  in 
Aran.  It  is  well  established.  The  buyers  ore  there, 
and  there  are  good  prices,  and  I should  have  thought 
that  they  would  get  better  prices  by  landing  their  fish 
in  Aran,  and  going  and  selling  them  there,  than  they 
would  hy  getting  a curing  station  without  much  com- 
petition here.  Mr.  Sutherland  knows  more  about  this 
tiling  than  I do,  'but  I should  think  that  that  would 

53118.  Mr.  Sutherland.— I have  no  question  to  put, 
because  the  fishing  that  I am  acquainted  with,  as  it 
is  carried  on  in  Scotland,  is  entirely  different.  No 
man  there  would  ever  dream  of  going  ashore  after  he 
has  cast  his  nets? — That  is  the  case  here,  too,  in 
spring  ; they  will  not  come  ashore.  In  Boffin,  where 
there  is  a very  successful  fishery,  better  even  than 
Aran,  they  have  not  a large  boat  at  all ; they  are  all 
small  boats. 

53119.  Chairman. — Because  the  fishing  is  so  close  to 
them  that  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  ? — There  is 
very  little  spring  fishing  about  that  place.  During 
the  autumn  fishing  they  come  in  largely. 

53120.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — And  the  autumn 
fishing  is  in-shore  fishing  ? — It  is. 

53121.  Chairman. — The  point  you  wished  to  put  for- 
ward was  that  you  would  like  to  see  a curing  station 
established  here? — Yes,  my  lord. 

53122.  And  you  think  that  would  meet  the  case? — I 
think  it  would. 

53123.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Do  you  know  any  locality 
in  Ireland  where  a fishery  was  established  by  beginning 
with  a curing  station  1— Yes,  Aran. 

53124.  Then  they  have  a curing  station  there  ? — Yes. 

53125.  Is  it  public  or  private  ? — I think  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Board. 

53126.  And  it  is  successful? — Yes,  and  in  Boffin  it 
ie  the  same  thing.  I lived  for  three  yeai's  in  Boffin, 
and  there  was  hardly  a fish  killed  there  in  my  time, 
and  the  fishing  is  very  successful  now. 

53127.  Was  there  any  complaint  as  to  the  lack  of 
competition  ? — I never  heard  it. 

53128.  The  fishermen  get  as  high  prices  as  if  there 
was  competition? — I think  so.  I never  heard  of  any 
complaint  on  that  score. 
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Mr  Bryce.— Perhaps  I might  just  explain  to  Mr. 
Sutherland  The  Board  originally  started  the  thing  at 
nwan  for  the  autumn  fishing,  and  the  result  was 
that  brought  outside  curers  there,  and  the  thing 
o»  ittom  “to”1  altogettor.  The  Board  does 
“"cure  there  now  at  all,  but  only  started  the  thing. 

ctioq  Mr.  Sutherland.—  All  you  want  is  that  the 
same  thing  should  be  done  at  this  place  ?-That  is  what 
I contend  for. 

53130.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Now  for  those  who  carry 
rtn  fishing  the  essential  matter  to  success  is  a safe 
estuary  or  port  that  you  could  make  at  night  without 
great  risk? — Yes. 

53131  Therefore  looking  at  the  chart  it  occurs  to 
me  to  ask  you  do  you  not  think  that  the  hydrographic 
conditions  here,  with  all  these  rocks  and  islands,  is 
really  against  a great  development  of  Clifden  as  a 
fishing  port? — No.  , , , , 

53132.  You  will  understand  that  in  places  where  you 
can  make  your  port  at  any  time  you  are  under  no 
apprehension,  but  with  all  these  rocks  here  it  is  an 
enormous  risk  to  the  boats  and  to  life  to  attempt  to 
use  it,  as  it  is  not  a place  where  the  men  could  come 
in  and  go  out  at  night?— I am  contending  altogether 
for  fishing  by  the  small  boats  and  not  large  boats, 
and  their  style  of  fishing  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  large  boats.  They  simply  go  out  in  the 
evening,  anchor  their  nets  the  night  before,  and  go 
next  morning  and  raise  those  nets,  and  there  is  no 
night  work  at  all  probably. 

53133.  Is  the  aggregate  catch  of  those  small  boats 
such  a quantity  as  would  make  it  profitable  to  establish 
a curing  station  ?— Yes.  I say  that  in  my  parish  the 
bulk  of  the  autumn  fishing  is  done  entirely  by  those 
small  boats,  and  altogether  in  Boffin. 

53134.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Did  you,  at  any 
time,  go  over  your  project  with  Mr.  Dutliie 
or  Mr.  Green?— Yes;  I often  spoke  to  them  about  a 
curing  station  here,  and  they  even  promised  me  more 
than  once  that  they  would  consider  the  thing,  but 
they  never  communicated. 

53135.  What  did  Mr.  Dutliie  think  of  it?— He  was 
•quite  in  favour  of  it. 

53136.  Chairman. — Was  not  Mr.  Duthie  stationed 
on  this  coast  for  the  boats  ? — Ho  was  here,  but  not  so 
very  long. 

53137.  How  long  was  he  here?— About  two  or  three 
times  I saw  him  altogether. 

53138.  As  a visitor,  but  I thought  he  was  actually 
stationed  here  once  in  order  to  try  and  encourage  the 
fishing? — The  man  we  had  to  deal  most  with  here 
was  Mr.  Shimmin. 

53139.  Oh,  yes  ; you  are  quite  right ; it  was  Mr. 
Shimmin.  Now  he  did  not  succeed  very  well,  did 
he  ?— In  what  respect,  my  lord  ? 

53140.  In  encouraging  the  fishing?— In  what  way? 

53141.  In  encouraging  the  fishing.  I mean  was  not 
Mr.  Shimmin  sent  down  to  this  coast  by  the  Board 
with  the  distinct  view  of  trying  to  encourage  the 
fishing  all  along  this  coast,  and  it  was  rather  a failure, 
was  not  it? — Well,  it  has  not  been  the  success  it  ought 
to  have  been.  That  is  what  I say. 

53142.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  failure  ? — I have 
been  telling  you  that  the  people  can  only  fish  at 
present  in  spring,  practically  speaking,  because  the 
autumn  fishing  is  in-shore  fishing,  and  that  must  be 
do5®  hy  small  boats  chiefly. 

“3143.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Why  must  it? — Because 
the  fish  come  in. 


53144.  You  wait  till  the  fish  come  in? — They  come 
m-shore. 


53145.  The  fishermen  wait  till  the  fish  come  near  the 
shore,  but  they  could  get  them  by  going  out  ? — If  they 
are  there. 

53146.  They  must  be  there  before  they  come  in-shore  ? 


53151.  Chairman. — Where  would  you  put  it?— I ttev.  Michael 
would  put  two  or  three  of  them  along  the  coast,  one  M'Hugli. 
at  Maam,  ono  at  Carna,  and  one  at  Kilkerrin. 

53152.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Has  the  market  for  cured 
mackerel  been  so  good  for  the  last  year? — Well,  it  has 
not,  I think. 

53153.  And  that  is  a contingency  ? — Yes. 

53154.  Are  there  hopes  that  it  will  revive? — I think 
the  last  report  I saw  was  rather  favourable. 

53155.  The  market  is  getting  steady? — Yes. 

53156.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  possibility  of  a 
successful  autumn  herring  fishing  here? — Well,  of 
course,  that  would  go  hand-in-hana  with  the  autumn 
mackerel  fishing. 

53157.  Then  you  could  fish  for  autumn  herring  out 
of  canoes  ? — Certainly  ; they  do  that  regularly. 

53158.  They  do  ? — I mean  they  do  it  in  Aran. 

53159.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — The  Aran  fishing 
has  been  mainly  the  mackerel  fishing? — Well,  I sup- 
pose mainly. 

53160.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Is  the  district  called 
South  Aran? — Yes. 

53161.  The  official  return  is  £47  5s.  worth  of  her- 
rings caught  in  Aran  in  1906,  and  that  is  not  much? 

— Altogether  ? 

53162.  Yes  ? — That  is  very  little. 

53163.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell. — Do  you  think 
that  for  organising  purposes  an  officer  resident  as 
superintendent  on  Aran  would  be  capable  of  attend- 
ing sufficiently  to  this  coast,  or  should  there  be  a 
distinct  man  for  this  coast,  so  that  you  should  have 
an  officer  independent  of  the  officer  in  Aran  ? — I think 
it  would  be  well  if  there  was  an  independent  officer. 

I suppose  he  could  do  it  from  Axan,  but  I would 
rather  have  an  independent  man  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  fishing  hero  at  least  for  a time.  Later  on  it 
would  not  bo  necessary. 

53164.  Chaiuman. — What  size  district  do  you  think 
he  could  manage? — Well,  the  whole  of  this  parish, 
we  will  say. 

53165.  Mr.  Sutherland. — What  is  the  length  of  the 
sea  coast? — I suppose  about  twenty  miles.  It  goes 
from  Kilkerrin  all  round  the  coast  almost  to  Cashel. 

53166.  If  you  follow  the  coast  line  from  Kilkerrin 
it  is  100  miles?— That  is  if  you  count  all  the  little 
creeks;  but  I am  speaking  of  an  even  line  round. 

53167.  Are  the  means  of  communication  good  round 
the  whole  of  that — the  roads  and  railways? — There 
are  no  railways  at  all. 

53168.  But  the  roads  are  good?— Fairly  good. 

53169.  Chairman. — Now,  I think  you  want  to  say 
something  about  transit? — Yes;  I do.  Not  only  do 
I wish  to  have  this  autumn  fishing  promoted  in 
the  way  I speak  of  but  also  to  have  the  winter  fish- 
: o t tiVio  ficliimr  f nr  line.  cod.  skate. 


53147.  But  you  were  saying  just  now  that  the  fisher- 
men pursue  a method  which,  you  will  admit,  is  primi- 
ve  and  might  be  developed.  "Would  it  not  be  better,, 
your  opinion,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
r,®Tei°P,  ^ • — I do  not  see  any  reason  why  both  should 
™ v,  ^howed,  and  if  the  fish  come  in-snore  I do  not 
objection  can  be  raised  to  small-boaA  fishing, 
au™  as  I contend  for. 

53148.  We  are  not  tied  down  to  proposing  either? — 
1 "want  to  have  both. 

h»  ^osfc  ®'ev-  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Would  the  men 
' . f 0 stick  to  the  boats  for  a longer  period  each 

Yes  ; I want  to  extend  the  season. 


ing  assisted ; that  is,  the  fishing  for  ling,  cod,  skate, 
oonger,  plaice,  and  sole;  and  in  order  to  have  that 
fishing  a success  we  ought  to  have  improved  means 
of  transit ; we  must  have  a cheap  and  quick  means 
of  sending  the  fish  to  the  market.  . . 

53170.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— For  your  fresh 
fish?— Yes,  the  fresh  fish. 

53171.  You  would  not  want  railway  transit  for 
the  cured  fish? — No. 

53172.  Mr.  Sutherland.— What  is  your  nearest 
point  of  railway  communication  ?— Recess. 

53173.  Chairman.— Would  it  be  possible,  in  the 
ordinary  winter  fishing,  or  early  in  spring,  when  the 
steamer  is  running  from  Aran,  to  send  the  fish  across 
there  ? — No ; you  could  not  do  .it  from  here. 

53174.  You  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
steamer  coming  here? — I would  rather  go  in  for  a 
motor  service. 

53175.  But  she  used  to  come  to  Kilkerrin  7— bhe 
used  at  one  time.  It  would  be,  of  course,,  a 
improvement  on  the  present  state  of  things  for 
her  to  come  to  Kilkerrin,  but  really  when  she 
came  to " Kilkerrin  she  was  of  very  little  practical 
service  in-  this  way  that  you  never  knew  when  she 
was  coming.  There  was  no  telegraph  communication, 
and  you  did  not  know  whether  she  was  coming  or 
was  not  coming.  „ , , . . , » 

53176.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Had  she  no  stared  times  f 
—She  had,  but  then  she  never  carried  out  'her  sail- 


53177.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Is  there  lobster  fishing " 


h653178YHow  is  that  managed  with  regard  to  transit? 
—That  is  another  difficulty,  and  that  is  exactly  where 
this  motor  service  I speak  of  would  come  m usefully. 
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Sept.  21  1907.  At  present  they  must  send  them  up  in  carts  over  that 
' — L bumpy  road  as  fair  as  Recess.  . » 

Rev.  Michael  53179.  Can  you  keep  them  in  submerged  boxes  i 
M'Hugh.  We  keep  them  in  boxes,  and  send  them  over  that  bad 
road  in  carts,  with,  the  result  that  they  reach  the  ma*r- 

ke53i80.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
lobsters  taken  in  the  season?— I could  not  give  you 
the  number  of  lobsters,  but  I have  been  asking  the 
fishermen,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  only  make 
in  the  season  between  £10  and  £15  m lobsters. 

53181.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— The  men  who 
engage  in  the  lobster  fishing  ? — Yes.  . 

53182.  Where  do  they  generally  catch  the  lobsters  . 
—All  along  the  rough  coast  just  outside.  This  will 
give  you  some  idea  {Taper  handed  m).  If  we  had 
this  quick  transit  that  would  not  happen.  The  fish 
would  reach  the  market  in  good  condition  instead 
of  being  dead.  , . _ 

53183.  What  time  does  it  take  to  travel  to  Recess 
from  the  village  of  Cama?— Four  or  five  hours. 

53184.  But  you  could  not  be  sure  of  catching  the 
train? — No;  and  you  must  start,  early  to  be  sure  of 
that,  and  the  longer  they  are  on  the  journey  the  worse 
for  the  fish. 

53185.  Mr.  Bryce.— There  is  telegraphic  communi- 
cation opened  now  to  Cama? — Yes. 

53186.  And  it  would  not  cost  much  to  extend  that 
to  Kilkerrin  ? — No,  and  I hope  to  see  it  extended. 

53187.  And  if  your  steamer  came  and  gave  notice, 
that  would  be  all  right?— If  she  came  regularly. 

53188.  That  would  be  the  cheapest  method  of 
remedying  the  matter? — I do  not  know  about  the 
cheapness  of  it. 

53189.  She  used  to  come  regularly,  as  far  as  the 
days  were  concerned  ? — She  was  supposed  to  come  re- 
gularly, but  she  never  did. 

53190.  The  irregularity  was  in  the  time  rather  than 
in  the  day? — It  was  in  day  and  time.  Sometimes 
she  would  not  come  for  weeks,  and  them,  she  came 
when  she  had  to  come. 

53191.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Would  the  County  Coun- 
cil do  anything  to  the  roads,  do  you  think,  if  the 
motor  service  was  projected? — I cannot  speak  for  the 
County  Council. 

53192.  But  you  are  aware  that  no  motor  service 
could  go  on  the  roads  as  they  stand  at  present? — I 
am  aware  of  that. 

53193.  But  have  the  County  Council  ever  been  ap- 
proached to  repair  the  roads? — I think  they  have, 
not  in  connection  with  thie  scheme  however,  but  in 
connection  with  another  proposed  motor  service,  and 
I think  they  refused. 

53194.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  a proposal,  by 
Lord  Iveagh,  I think? — Yes. 

53195.  But  the  roads  must  be  repaired  before  that 
oould  be  undertaken? — Of  course,  that  is  clear. 

53196.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — How  often  was 
the  steamer  supposed  to  call  to  Kilkerrin  ? — Only  once 
a week,  my  lord,  and  that  would  not  do  at  all. 

53197.  Mr.  Bryce. — That  would  be  all  right  for  the 
cured  fish  ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  want  a weekly  service 
for  that  purpose.  A steamer  once  a month  would  be 
good  enough  for  that. 

53198.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell. — It  is  not  of  use 
at  all  for  the  fresh  fish  ? — Not  a bit. 

52199.  How  often  should  it  call  to  be  of  use  for  the 
fresh  fish? — At  least  three  times  a week,  or  every 
other  day. 

53200.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Does  not  the  difference 
of  conditions  in  Inisliboffin  and  Aran  as  regards  fish- 
ing as  compared  with  this  place  arise  from  the  fact 
that  there  they  can  fish  outside,  because  they  are 
exactly  on  the  spot,  but  the  small  boats  here  cannot 
fish  outside? — Why ? 

53201.  On  account  of  the  long  distance  they  have 
to  go  outside.  Is  not  that  a handicap  ?— The  fish 
come  in  quite  close  to  the  shore. 

53202.  My  point  is  about  the  outside  fishing,  in 
reference  to  what  Mr.  Sutherland  asked  you,  why 
can  t they  fisfli  outside  ? — The  large  boats  can  fish  out- 
side, and  they  do. 

53203.  Are  there  any  large  boats  in  Cama  regularly 
fishing  outside?— Certainly. 

53204  And  do  they  make  it  pay?— They  do,  but 
you  will  never  have  the  fishing  industry  a success  if 
it  depends  on  the,  large  boats  alone.  You  must  have 
the  in-shore  fishing  aa  well. 

53205.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Were  those 
large  boats  m existence  before  you  came  here,  or  have 


they  been  acquired  by  assistance  from  the  Board?— 
By  assistance  from  the  Board. 

53206.  And  am  I to  understand  that  the  large  boats 
established  by  the  action  of  the  Board  have  been  a 
success?— No.  What  I say  is  this,  that  a fishing 
industry  carried  on  by  tho  larger  boats  alone  is  not 
a successful  industry. 

53207.  I am  asking  you  a general  question  about 
fishing,  as  regards  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
the  large  boats  that  have  been  helped  by  the  Board. 
Have  those  large  boats,  as  far  as  remunerative  re- 
turns go,  been  a success? — What  do  you  mean  by  a 
success? 

53208.  What  is  the  result  ? — The  result  is  such  that 
the  boats  still  cariry  on  the  industry  even  as  it  is. 

53209.  And  it  pays? — It  pays  to  a certain  extent, 
but  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  instalments  on  their 
boats. 

53210.  And  therefore  in  that  sense  it  is  not  a 
success  ? — In  that  sense  it  is  not  a success. 

53211.  The  Board  assist  the  large  boats,  and  they 
are  carrying  on  the  business,  but  they  are  not  able 
to  pay  their  way?— They  are  not  able  to  pay  the 
instalments  on  the  loans. 

53212.  Although,  being  large  boats,  they  can  follow 
the  outside  fishing? — They  do. 

53213.  And  to  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Well 
you  see,  there  are  two  instalments  each  year  due  on 
these  boats.  Very  likely  they  will  succeed  in  paying 
the  spring  instalment,  the  May  instalment,  but  they 
will  not  pay  the  other ; they  cannot ; they  do  not  fish. 

53214.  They  do  not  fish  ? — Well,  they  cannot  fish, 
for  the  reason  that  I stated;  the  autumn  fishing 
is  not  a success  along  here,  and  I say  that  the  small 
boats  are  the  boats  best  suited  in  the  autumn  fishing. 

53215.  That  would  equally  apply  to  Aran  and 
Inisboffin? — And  so  it  does. 

53216.  And  if  so  at  Aran  and  Inisboffin  the  fishing 
is  not  a success  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
autumn  ? — I say  it  is  the  small  boats  that  make  it  a 
success.  That  is  what  I oontend.  That  is  the  point. 

53217.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Your  contention,  I take 
it,  is  that  tho  small  boar  is  bettor  adapted  for  the 
autumn  mackerel  fishing  than  tho  big  boat?— Ye6. 

53218.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  large  boat 
could  be  used  for  tho  samo  purpose? — I should  think 
that  both  classes  of  boats  should  be  used. 

53219.  With  the  largo  boats  you  could  do  the  work 
of  the  small  boats,  but  not  vice  versa  1— The  large 
boats  certainly  cannot  touch  tho  inshore  fishing. 

_ 53220.  But  without  the  largo  boats  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  working  on  modern  commercial  lines?— I 
do  not  at  all  go  in  for  doing  away  with  the  large 
boats,  but  I say  we  should  have  both  ; and  the  small 
boats  should  be  supplied  with  nets. 

53221.  If  the  fishermen  get  the  necessary  large  boats 
with  the  help  of  public  money,  I suppose  they  oould 
supply  tho  small  boats  themselves,  and  make  them 
useful? — They  could. 

53222.  So  that  the  small  boats  arc  a thine;  that  the 
Commission  and  you  need  not  care  about  if  they  get. 
the  large  boats  ? — I do  not  know  about  that. 

53223.  You  see,  everybody  here  has  got  a small  boat, 
and.  it  would  be  a groat  thing  if  you  could  have  thorn 
utilising  these  small  boats,  when  they  are  not  used 
otherwise,  in  killing  these  autumn  fish,  and  that  is 
what  I want  to  draw  your  attention  to.  But  as  long 
as  you  use  the  small  boats  for  the  inshore  fishing  you 
will  have  a small  fishing? — I say,  have  the  present 
fishing  along  with  the  inshore. 

53224.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  there  much  turf  tran- 
sit here? — No. 

53225.  The  people  who  use  the  small  boats  use  them 
exclusively  for  sea-fishing? — Yes. 

53226.  They  do  not  earn  a livelihood  by  carrying 
turf?— No. 

53227.  Mr.  Bryce. — These  hookers  are  used  for  turf, 
are  they  not?— No;  not  largely.  They  take  meal, 
flerar,  and  other  goods  from  Galway. 

53228.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Is  there  any 
place  where  boats  are  built? — Yes. 

53229.  Where? — Mweenish. 

53230.  Large  boats  as  well  as  small  boats?— Yes. 
53231.  Well  built?— Very  well  built. 

53232.  And  ydu  have  a fair  supply  of  small  boats  ?— 
Nearly  every  householder  has  a small  boat. 

53233.  And  you  have  some  largo  boats  also?— 
Yes. 

53234.  And  for  tho  small  boats  you  require  an  ad- 
vance of  nets? — Yes,  and  a curing  station. 
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53235.  And  a curer?— Yes.  . . 

53236  What  you  put  before  the  Commission  is  that 
there  is  inshore  fishing  in  autumn  that  may  be  more 
successfully  followed  in  small  boats  than  in  large 

k°53237.  And  you  consider  that  if  there  was  a curing 
station  established  the  men  could  be  induced  to  fish 
a greater  number  of  months  than  they  do  now?— Yes, 

Ce532^  That  I take  to  be  a general  summary  of  what 
vou  want  to  put  before  the  Commission  ?— Yes ; that 
is  what  I want  to  put  before  the  Commission. 

53239.  Chaieman.— When  Mr.  Shimmins  was  down 
here  did  he  give  any  instruction  ? — He  had  instructors 
on  the  large  boats.  I do  not  think  there  are  any 
instructors  now.  . 

53240.  When  those  instructors  were  working,  were 
they  successful  in  the  large  boats?— I think  they  were 
very  useful  in  the  beginning,  certainly.  They  did  not 
require  them  since  so  much. 

53241.  Was  there  any  falling  off  in  the  takes  after 
the  instructors  were  gone?— No,  I should  think  not. 
At  least,  if  there  was  any  falling  off  I do  not  think 
the  falling  off  was  in  any  way  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  an  instructor  was  not  on  board. 

53242.  Were  there  any  instructors  put  into  the  small 
boats  ?— There  were  no  small  boats  fishing. 

53243.  Even  then  ? — No. 

53244.  Was  there  no  step  taken  to  supply  any  of 
the  small  boats  with  nets?— No. 

53245.  Or  instructors? — No. 

53246.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  there  a local  demand 
for  herrings  to  any  extent  here?— Oh  yes,  there  is  a 
limited  local  demand.  Of  course,  the  people  generally 
fish  and  kill  whatever  they  use  themselves. 

53247.  How  long  do  you  reckon  the  season  when 
the  fish  are  inshore,  and  within  the  range  of  the  email 
boats?— I should  say  September  and  October. 

53248.  And  for  September  and  October  you  wish  to 
have  a curing  station  ? — Yes. 

53249.  Just  for  that  limited  time  ? — Yes  ; for  the 


autumn  season. 

53250.  And  would  a temporary  arrangement, 
sufficient  to  bring  the  curevs  here  for  the  two  months, 
meet  your  purpose? — That  would  meet  my  demand. 

53251.  You  do  not  look  to  the  prospect  of  establish- 
ing curing  stations  during  a large  portion  of  the  year 
as  being  of  any  use  ? — I think  all  those  curing  stations 
are  only  for  a short  season  in  the  year  everywhere,  as 
far  as  I know. 

53252.  And  what  you  desire  is  to  create  a market, 
and  by  creating  a market  to  encourage  the  small  boats 
to  fish? — Yes. 

53253.  Were  those  small  boats  built  by  private  enter- 
prise or  were  any  of  them  built  on  the  loan  system  ? — 
Most  of  them  were  built  on  the  loan  system. 

53254.  The  small  boats  ? — Yes. 

53255.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  actually  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  encouraged  the  building  of 
small  boats  on  loan  without  providing  them  with 
nets  ?— Yes,  my  lord  ; but  not  for  fishing.  They  use 
them  for  collecting  seaweed  and  making  kelp,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

53256.  Then  the  loan  was  not  advanced  for  fishing 
at  all? — Not  for  fishing  at  all. 

53257.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  but  for  other 
things  ? — Yes. 

53258.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  there  any  demand  for 
the  larger  boats  now  ? — Oh,  yes. 

53259.  You  saw  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment on  fishing,  lately  issued,  did  you? — I do  not 
think  I saw  that. 

53260.  They  say  that  the  larger  boat  now  comes  into 
competition  with  the  steam  trawler,  and,  therefore, 
is  of  very  little  use,  and  the  smaller  boat  will  be  the 
fishing  boat  of  the  future  when  once  the  Irish  fisher- 
man goes  in  for  steam  trawlers  ? — Very  likely  that  is 
so.  That  rather  bears  out  what  I have  been  saying. 

53261.  Mr.  Stjthbeland. — Do  steam  trawlers  come 
and  compete  with  those  boats  here  ? — Yes  ; in  Galway 
Bay  they  do. 

53262.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  any  of  the  big  boats 
here  trawl? — No. 

53263.  None  of  them  ? — Well,  I do  not  think  so. 

53264.  Then,  what  are  the  big  boats  used  for — is  it 

mackerel?— Yes. 

53265.  And  herring? — Mackerel  and  herring. 

53266.  And  any  long-line  fishing? — No  long-line 
fishing,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I want  to  do.  Long- 
lme  fishing  must  be  done  by  the  small,  boats. 


53267.  Now,  you  want  to  say  something  about  kelp?  se/lll  21, 1C07. 
— Kelp  is  rather  an  important  concern  here.  At  least,  — 

the  people  make  a great  deal  of  it.  Without  exactly  Michael 

having  the  figures,  I say  that,  on  the  average,  M'Hugh. 
between  900  and  1,000  tons  is  bought  every  year  in 
Kilkerrin,  and  I should  say  about  the  same  quantity 
at  Cashel. 

53268.  And  the  price  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to 
be? — Nob  as  good  as  it  was  years  ago,  but  as  good  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past  ten  yeans,  at  any  rate. 

53269.  What  is  it  now  ? — Well,  I think  £4  is  about 
the  highest  price,  but  I should  say  £3  would  be  tihe 
average  price. 

53270.  Do  you  mean  by  giving  these  figures  £6,000 
a year? — Yes;  I do  not  say  my  people  get  all  that, 
but  it  comes  to  the  district. 

53271.  Chaieman. — And  you  think  that  could  be  im- 
proved ? — Well,  I think  it  could  be  .improved.  I think 
the  present  method  of  burning  the  weed  is  vexy  waste- 
ful, and  much  of  the  value  of  the  ingredients  is  burnt 
away,  and  goes  away  in  smoke ; but  what  I really  con- 
tend for  in  connection  with  the  kelp  industry  would 
be  this — if  it  were  possible,  to  have  a works  opened 
here  for  treating  the  weed  and  extracting  the  products 
of  it.  There  is  a very  large  quantity  of  this  raw 
material  on  the  spot,  .and  we  want  employment.  The 
great  need  we  have  is  the  want  of  employment,  and  as 
long  as  we  have  the  need  for  employment  .and  the  raw 
material  hero  I do  not  see  why  we  should  be  exporting 
.it  away  to  other  places. 

53272.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  this  process 
that  you  suggest  is  carried  out? — Yes. 

53273.  This  better  process  of  burning? — I do  not 
laiow  that. 

53274.  In  the  present  process  in  the  open  kiln  50 
pear  cent,  of  the  ingredients  is  wasted? — Yes. 

53275.  And  you  suggest  that  instead  of  that  a better 
process  of  burning  ahould  be  established,  I suppose, 
by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

53276.  Have  you  got  any  place  in  yeux  mind  where 
that  is  carried  on? — No,  I have  not,  but  I believe  it 
has  been  done  in  places  not  on  these  shores. 

53277.  You  do  not  know  what  .amount  of  money  it 
would  cost  to  build  a thing  of  that  sort  ? — No,  I do  not 
at  all ; but  it  is  -a  laboratory  of  some  kind,  of  course. 

53278.  Do  you  know  that  the  whole  future  of  kelp  is 
extremely  doubtful  ? — Precarious — at  least  we  .are  told 
it  is,  but  that  is  because  of  the  condition  of  the  iodine 
market.  But  I say  that  the  kelp  industry,  my  lord, 
so  far  as  I know,  is  not  dependent  on  iodine  alone.  It 
lias  other  ingredients  as  well.  It  is  used  in  soap 
manufacture.  It  is  used,  I believe,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  I think  some  American  people  use  it 
for  paper.  And  there  is  another  chemical  substance 
which  I am  told  is  a very  valuable  commodity  con- 
tained in  it— namely,  algin.  This  is  used  in  the 
cotton  trade. 

53279.  Sir  John  Colomb.— And  there  is  potash  7— 

There  is  potash,  I know.  . 

53280.  Mr.  Sutherland.  — Algin-  is  not  a chemical 
element? — It  is  used  as  such. 

53281.  It  is  not.  It  is  a compound.  The  name  is 
derived  from  alga,  I suppose  ? — Yes  ; alga  is  seaweed. 

53282.  'Sir  John  Colomb.— You  suggest  that  for  this 
district  there  should  be  a central  station  for  burning 
kelp,  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  burning  it  in 
a suitable  and  economic  way  ? — Yes. 

53283.  Whereabouts  would  you  propose  a site  for 
this? — At  Kilkerrin. 

53284.  And  I suppose  the  general  outline  you  have 
in  your  mind  is  a kelp  manufactory,  very  much  on 
the  lines  of  a creamery,  to  which  the  people  would 
bring  the  seaweed  ?— Well,  not  necessarily  on  the  lines 
of  rhe  creameries. 

53285.  But  what  I ask  you  is  this— suppose  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  does  establish  a factory  at  KiD 
kerxin  how  are  you  going  to  work  it  ? — What  I would 
suggest  would  be  that  the  Board  ought  to  make  in- 
quiries 311(1 ascertain  if  any  private  firm  would 
be  willing  to  open  a works  of  that  kind  at  Kilkerron, 
and,  if  so,  I think  they  ought  to  hold  out  some  in- 
ducement to  the  firm  to  do  so. 

53286.  Chaieman. — What  would  the  firm  do— would 
they  buy  seaweed  ?— Buy  seaweed,  and  of  course  give 
employment  in  extracting  the  product— whatever  pro- 
duct they  might  extract  from  it. 

53287.  Sit  John  Colomb. — But  such  a firm,  before 
they  expended  money  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  erection  of  the  plant  necessary  would  need  to  have 
some  guarantee  that  the  amount  of  seaweed  brought 
would  be  sufficient  to  work  the  business  profitably  ?— 
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' — - ' tnilaHa,  and  they  Inow,  furUi.rmove  loan  »no 

Rev.  Michael  quantity  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to 
KT<cT...k  carry  on  this  work  at  a profit.  . , 

53288.  Mr.  Sutherland.— They  know  that  already, 
do  they  not?— They  do.  As  a matter  of  fact,  1 may 
tell  you  this— I was  in  communication  last  year  with 
a company  who  were  quite  willing  to  open  works  at 


53289.  Sir  John  Colomb. — And  what  did  they  re- 
quire—if  thev  agreed  as  to  terms,  can  you  givo  any 
idea  of  the  terms? — T.  cannot,  because  I could  not 


enter  into  that.  , , , . 

53290.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Would  it  not  be  much  bet- 
ter if  it  was  done  on  co-operative  principles  entirely, 
and  the  profits  would  then  go  to  the  people  who  cut 
and  brought  the  weed,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
creameries  ? — Yes,  but)  you  must  of  course  train  the 
people  to  a oo-operative  system ; hut  they  have  not 
any  experience  of  it,  and  you  cannot  get  them  to 
adopt  a system  of  that  kind  at  once. 

53291.  You  understand  that  a great  deal  of  the 
profit  would  go  if  at  was  taken  up  by  a private  con- 
cern ? — Yes. 

53292.  And  how  is  it  bought  from  them  at  present  ? 
—It  is  bought  by  the  toil. 

53293.  It  is  bought  by  the  ton  after  burning  ?— les. 

53294.  And  will  they  buy  all  the  people  burn? 

Well,  they  do,  as  a rule.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of 

the  season  the  company  might  stop  buying;  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  buy  all  that  is  offered  to  them. 

53295.  How  do  they  test  it?— They  have  some 
chemical  test  for  it.  I do  not  know  what  it  is. 

53296.  And  they  reject  anything  that  does  not  stand 
the  test? — They  reject  anything  that  is  not  up  to 
a proper  standard,  and  they  give  a reduced  price  for 
what  is  of  inferior  quality. 

53297.  What  they  reject  is  of  no  use?— That  is 
what  they  say,  of  course.  The  people  sometimes  con- 
tend that  those  tests  do  not  work  out  satisfactorily. 

53298.  They  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  test? — 
The  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  test. 

53299.  How  many  buyers  are  there  in  this  district? 
— Only  one.  I believe,  unfortunately,  the  kelp  buyers 
have  formed  a ring  or  syndicate. 

53300.  Mr.  Sutherland. — How  many  are  there? — I 
do  not)  know. 

53301.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  there  is  only 
one  firm? — Yes. 

53302.  Is  not  it  to  Glasgow  they  seaid  it? — Yes. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Shoppy  Glue  Company  came  down 
her©  and  bought  kelp,  which  they  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glue.  They  bought  kelp  for  three  or  four 
years— at  least,  for  three  years — and  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  year  they  were  approached  by  this  syndi- 
cate, and  told — “ We  can  supply  you  with  ali  the 
kelp  you  require  for  your  purpose  at  a cheaper  figure 
than  you  can  buy  it.” 

53303.  That  is  the  iodine  ? — No ; glue. 

53304.  The  syndicate  is  an  iodine  syndicate? — The 
principal  firm  of  the  syndicate  is  an  iodine  company, 
but  there  are  other  companies  connected  with  it,  such 
as  the  Shoppy  Glue  Company,  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  iodine,  nothing  whatever. 

53305.  Sir  John  Colomb.—  At  what  period  of  the 
year  do  they  bum  the  kelp? — It  begins  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  ends  practically  about  the  1st 
of  October. 

53306.  And  is  it  at  all  dependent  on  the  weather  ? — 
Oh,  very  much. 

53307.  It  varies  with  the  season? — It  varies  with 
the  season,  but  once  they  get'  to  October  the  ketp- 
burming  is  at  an  end. 

53308.  And  it  is  very  variable? — Yes. 

53309.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Is  there  a 
royalty  charged  on  the  weed  ? — No. 

53310.  They  get  the  weed  free?— Yes.  Of  course, 
there  is  a certain  sum,  I think,  added  on  by  the  Land 
Commission  to  the  rent,  in  view  of  the  facilities  the 
tenant®  have  for  getting  this  seaweed. 

53311.  Is  there  much  difference  in  price  according  to 
Die  quality  of  the  kelp? — Well,  the  highest  price  is 
£4,  my  lord,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  season  the 
price  very  often  runs  down  to  £2  10s. 


proper  way?— I am  afraid  not,  for  this  reason-the 
inspector  would,  no  doubt,  do  his  duty  properly,  and 
giver  a proper  certificate,  but  you  cannot  bind  the 
buyer  to  his  test.  He  will  have  his  own  test. 

53314.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Can  they  sell  as  much  as 
they  burn?— Well,  generally  speaking. 

53315.  There  is  always  a demand  for  it  ?— As  a rule, 
there  is  a demand,  but  there  is  only  the  one  buyer, 
who  represents  the  syndicate. 

53316.  Sir  John  Colomb. — There  is  no  competition. 
It  is  a monopoly? — It  is  a monopoly.  The  syndicate 
has  formed  a monopoly. 

53317.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Is  it  not  a 
really  difficult  thing  to  test  kelp  once  it  is  made?— It 


53312.  Does  the  buyer  pull  down  the  price  occa- 
sionally on  the  ground  that  the  kelp  is  not  up  to  his 
standa-rd  ?— Yes. 


53313.  To  prevent  depreciation  in  that  way  would 
it  be  S practical  tiling  to  have  an  inspector  on  tho 
coast  who  would  certify  that  the  kelp  was  made  in  iUhe 


53318.  Could  any  system  be  adopted  by  which  an 
inspector  would  bo  able  to  see  that  done  locally,  to 
see  the  kelp  in  the  process  of  making.  Would  not 
that  give  security  to  tho  buyer?— No  doubt  it  would 
give  security  to  the  buyer,  but  all  the  same  they  would 
not  be  bound  by  that  report. 

53319.  That  is  all  you  want  to  say  about  the  kelp? 
— Yes ; then  coming  to  the  land,  I think  that  the 
land  here,  bad  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  bought  because 
although  the  holdings  are  quite  inadequate,  still  I 
think  that  a great  deal  may  be  done  on  those  slum 
estates  by  tho  Board  or  any  sympathetic  body  such  as 
the  Board,  in  improving  the  amenities  of  life  in  those 
places  by  building  new  houses  for  the  people,  and 
making  roads  to  the  sea  and  to  the  hills  where  they 
have  their  stock  and  cattle,  and  generally  making 
them  more  comfortable  than  they  are. 

53320.  What  electoral  division  is  Carna  in  ?— There 
are  three  electoral  divisions. 

53321.  Which  union? — Clifden.  There  are  three 

electoral  divisions — Slcanive,  Knock  boy,  and  Owen- 
gowla. 

53322.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  a parish  com 
mittee? — We  have  a parish  committee,  my  lord. 

53323.  What  grant  have  yon  got?— £100  a year. 

53324.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — I understand 
it  is  working  well  too? — Very  well,  but  the  people  are 
so  very  poor  they  are  non  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  tho  committee  offer,  and  it  would  be  a 
groat  matter  if  wo  could,  in  exceptional  cases,  give 
larger  grants  than  the  rules  permit  us  to  do  at  pre- 
sent. 

53325.  Chairman. — Will  you  develop  that  a little? 
— The  people  are  so  very  poor.  A man  will  want 
to  build  an  outhouse  for  his  cattlo  and  we  will  give 
him  £3  if  ho  puts  on  an  iron  roof.  Well,  you  see 
the  price  of  iron  has  gone  up  so  very  high  that 
it  is,  I suppose,  double  tho  price  it  was  ton  or  even 
five  years  ago.  Tho  £3  that  we  can  offer  him  will 
hardly  do  more  than  pay  half  tho  price  of  the  iron 
for  him.  If  we  weire  enabled  to  make  him  such  a 
grant  as  would  purchase  tho  iron,  that  would  he 
sufficient. 

53326.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — That  is,  you  put 
it  to  tho  Commission  that  thore  are  some  people  so 
poor  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  grants 
as  at  present  given  by  tho  parish  committees  ? — Yes. 
Well,  I represented  that  fact,  or  the  committee  did, 
quite  recently  to  the  Board,  and  they  came  to  our 
assistance  in  this  way.  They  offered  us  the  iron  a 
little  cheaper  than  we  could  buy  it.  It  makes  pro- 
bably close  on  a pound  of  a difference  in  each  grant. 

53327.  Mr.  Sutherland. — You  only  want  the 
material  ? — Yes  ; if  they  got  tho  material  free  they 
would  get  the  building  made  themselves ; they  would 
get  the  stone  and  everything  else  done  if  we  were  able 
to  give  them  the  iron  free. 

53328.  You  say  that  you  would  like  something  done 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  where  they 
are  now? — Yes. 

53329.  Seeing  the  estates  round  about  here,  do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  to  migration  at 
once? — Well,  of  course,  if  we  cannot  get  employment 
for  them  at  home  one  way  or  another  I think,  migra- 
tion must  come. 

53330.  And  any  money,  if  it  were  a reasonable  sum, 
spent  on  that  would  not  be  thrown  away  to  a certain 
extent?— Yes. 

53331.  But  you  have  always  in  your  mind  that  it 
is  necessary  to  migrate  from  here  somewhere  ?— Yes, 
unless  they  get  employment.  . 

53332.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Suppose  experience 
shows  that  such  local  employment  is  not  sufficient  jto- 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  do  you  think-toe 
ruvmlo,  -ar/YnLi  n.  — * f— 1— ' Yes  I 


I think  a certain  number  will  go  at  present. 
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others  will  follow  if  you  quite  satisfy  them  that  their 
condition  will  be  improved.  There  is  no  doubt  about 

* 11 53333  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  people  would 
he  the  more  willing  because  they  are  better  off  in  the 
state  of  poverty  here?— The  better-off  would  be  more 

"'53334  Which  class  would  you  migrate— the  very  poor 
rv  the  well-to-do  ?— I would  rather  migrate  the  rather 
better  class  and  give  their  land  to  the  poorer  ones  at 

'°53335.  Chairman'. — May  we  go  back  to  the  parish 
committees.  Tell  me  what  else  you  had  to  say  You 
told  us  you  would  encourage  the  building  of  out- 
houses?—The  building  of  out-houses  and  dwelling- 

h°53336.  Would  you  actually  encourage  the  building 
of  dwell inghouses,  too? — Yes;  we  give  £5  to  a man 
who  wants  to  build  a new  dwelluighouse— up  to  £5 ; 
and  the  old  house  is  generally  turned  into  an  out- 
house for  his  cattle.  , 

53337.  But  do  you  take  any  steps  to  secure  that 
when  you  are  giving  a grant  for  the  erection  of  a 
dwellinghouse  you  are  not  increasing  congestion? — 
Do  you  mean  subdivision  of  land  ? 

53338.  Yes?— Oh,  yes,  we  do.  We  do  not  allow  a 
new  tenancy  to  be  created.  In  fact,  under  the  rale 
we  can  only  give  a grant  to  a man  who  is  a tenant 
and  produces  the  landlord’s  receipt. 

53339.  Do  you  think  that  practically  the  result  of 
what  you  do  leads  to  sub-division  ? — No. 

53340.  Then  what  else  do  you  do  besides  these 
things? — Of  course  we  assist  a man  to  improve  his 
house  in  various  ways,  getting  windows  in,  and  doors, 
and  perhaps  a fire-place,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

53341.  How  long  have  you  had  your  money?— I 
think  four  or  five  years. 

53342.  How  long  would  you  say  it  was  necessary  to 
expend  your  £100  upon  work  of  that  character-.  Do 
you  think  that  in  five  years’  time  from  now  you  would 
be  able  to  do  all  you  can  do  with  regard  to  the 
houses  ? — I think  in  five  years’  time,  bat  I think  there 
will  be  cases  all  along  that  will  not  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  our  offer. 

53343.  Do  you  find  any  practical  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  rule  which  forbids  you  to  give  a grant  till 
the  work  is  completed  ? — Well,  we  do  not  always  carry 
out  that  rale.  Sometimes  we  have  to  advance  it,  but 
we  are  not  supposed  to  do  that. 

53344.  There  is  a limit  of  value  ? — £7. 

53345.  Do  you  find  any  practical  difficulty  about 
that? — As  a rale,  all  our  valuations  ai-e  under  £7  in 
the  parish. 

53346.  Is  there  anything  not  connected  with  the 
houses,  to  which  you  apply  the  funds  of  the  parish 
committee? — We  have  done  a little  in  the  way  of  road- 
making. 

53347.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.—  If  you  were  sup- 
plied with  a package  of  seeds — turnip  seed,  and  still 
more,  parsnip  seed  and  carrot  seed  and  onion  seed 
for  distribution  to  men,  who,  in  your  knowledge,  were 
sure  to  use  it  well,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a good 
project? — Yes.  This  very  year  the  Agricultural  Board 
have  started  something  of  that  sort  down  here,  and 
we  have  an  inspector  here  at  present  from  the  Board. 
Yes^-  Chairman. — An  agricultural  instructor? — 

53349.  From  the  Department? — Yes.  He  has  been 
distributing  seeds  of  that  kind  among  the  people  and 
giving  them  instructions  how  to  grow  them. 

53350.  What  is  his  name? — Croglian.  He  is  at 

Athenry.  That  is  his  headquarters.  They  have  an 
agricultural  school  there. 

&3351.  But  he  is  at  Athenry  to-day  ? — He  has  been 
called .away  by  Mr.  Gallagher,  who 'is  the  principal 
man  there.  r ■ r 

53352.  You  have  always  taken  a great  interest  in 
JL°iJlrs  of  the  parish  ? — Yes,  I have. 

“-And  do  you  think  the  Parish  Committee 

ouicl  be  a good  agency  for  encouraging  small  holders 
cultivate  vegetable  plots  attached  to  their 
little  cottages  7 — I should  think  it  was,  my  lord,  a 
very  good  idea. 

53354.  Chairman. — How  would  you  work  that  out? 
ms  lordship  suggested  that  the  Parish  Committee 
8 Ww  Tgiven  the  seed  t0  distribute?— Yes. 

^ I suppose  you  would  charge  them  for  the 
seed-  you  would  not  give  it  for  nothing  ?— Well,  the 
lateral  Board,  I think,  give  the  seed  for  under 


53356.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell. — To  encourage  Sept.  21, 1907 
them  at  the  start,  would  you  make  a very  considerable  , — 

reduction  in  the  price? — Yes.  Tiev.  Michael 

53357.  Would  you  look  upon  that  reduction  as  an  M‘n"8h- 
educational  contribution? — Yes  ; quite  so. 

53358.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Wliat  does  the  instructor 
teach  them — how  to  cultivate  boulders? — Yes  ; it  is 
rather  difficult  sometimes. 

53359.  Chairman. — Is  £100  enough  for  you? — It  is 
as  much  as  we  can  manage,  I think,  at  present. 

53360.  You  cannot  manage  any  more? — No.  Later 
on  we  may  be  able  to  do  more  ; but  I find  it  is  quite 
as  much  as  we  can  manage  in  the  year.  We  have  the 
instalments  going  on  to  the  1st  of  March. 

53361.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I see  that  in  the  three 
electoral  divisions  86  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  are 
under  £4? — Yes. 

53362.  Is  that  lamentable  state  of  affairs  the  pro- 
duct of  sub-division? — Yes,  I should  think,  partly. 

53363.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  to  sub- 
divide is  less  now  than  it  used  to  be? — It  is  less. 

53364.  You  do  think  so? — I do. 

53365.  You  think  the  people  themselves  are  becoming 
alive  to  the  evil  of  it? — Yes,  they  are;  to  the  evils 
of  sub-division. 

53366.  They  are  becoming  alive  to  the  detrimental 
effects  of  sub-division? — Yes.  Now  with  regard  to 
emigration.  Of  course,  there  is  emigration  from  this 
place  to  America,  and  I have  a return  here  which 
shows  that  80  persons  have  left  this  parish  within  the 
last  twelve  months — young  people,  boys  and  girls. 

53367.  Those  are  (the  young  and  the  healthy?— 

Yes.  Thirty-eight  emigrants  returned  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  fourteen  of  those  who  re- 
turned went  back  again  ; leaving  a net  loss  of  56  per- 
sons by  emigration  during  the  year. 

53368.  Those  that  returned,  I presume,  only  came 
over  for  a holiday? — They  came  over  to  settle  down 
and  get  married,  if  they  could.  Some  failed,  and 
then  they  went  back  again  as  a last  resource. 

53369.  And  did  they  return  from  America  with 
money  ? — Yes. 

53370.  And  you  say  they  came  back  here  to  get 
married  and  settle  down? — Yes. 

53371.  And  would  they  settle  down  by  buying  hold- 
ings?— Well,  in  some  cases  they  were  girls  who  got 
married ; in  other  cases  men  came  back  and  bought 
holdings. 

53372.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  the  lace? 

—No ; I did  not  intend  to  say  anything  about  the 
lace. 

53373.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Some  of  your 
lace-workers  went  away? — Oh,  yes,  unfortunately. 

53374.  Chairman.— How  is  the  lace  going  on  ?— That 
is  the  trouble  we  have.  The  girls  all  go  to  America. 

They  will  not  stop  at  home. 

53375.  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  lace-class  collaps- 
ing ?— Oh,  I do  not  see  any  danger  of  that ; but  it  is 
not  so  successful  as  if  they  stopped  at  home. 

53376.  You  are  always  having  new  material  ?— Yes  ; 
we  have  always  fresh  comers. 

53377.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell— How  long  is  the 
class  established  ?— About  seven  years. 

53378.  Chairman.— What  is  the  most  that  a good 
worker  can  make?— If  she  works  hard  she  can  make 
10s.  a week.  . . 

53379.  That,  of  course,  os  nothing  to  what 
•they  oan  earn  in  America  ?— No ; end  I think  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  this : that 

the  girls  will  not  stay  because  as  long  as  they 
stay  at  home  the  parents  get  all  the  money  from 
them ; and  no  matter  how  long  they  may  stay  at 
home,  at  the  end  of  their  years  they  are  as  poor  as 
they  were  when  they  began,  because  the  money  goes. 

53380.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Is  not  that  also  the  case 
with  the  young  men  ? — I suppose  it  is.  But  there  is 
a far  greater  tendency  among  the  girls  to  go  than 
among  the  boys. 

53381.  A greater  tendency? — I can  see  a greater 
tendency ; because  girls  do  better  in  America  than 
boys,  for  they  have  better  wages,  to  begin  with,  and 
they  make  more  money,  and  save  more. 

53382.  And  what  do  you  consider  for  the  last  year 
of  the  lace-working  was  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
money  paid  in  earnings?— Of  course,  you  can  get  that. 

53383.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  over  that  diffi- 
culty—as  regards  the  parents  taking  the  money  V-You 
might  stop  the  money,  and  establish  a savmgs  bank. 
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I think  that  was  tried  by  the  nuns,  and  it  is  hardly 
a success. 

53384.  The  money  earned  is  now  paid  through  the 
medium  of  the  instructress? — Yes. 

53385.  Could  anything  be  done  in  the  way  of  retain- 
ing the  money? — That  is  what  I thought  of  doing — to 
retain  a portion  of  it,  and  have  it  invested  in  som'i 
way  or  other. 

53386.  Would  that  be  resented?— I am  afraid  it 
would  be  more  or  less  resented. 

53387.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— But  in  Ireland 
children  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  money 
over  to  their  parents  as  a matter  of  course? — Yes. 

53388.  Sir  John  Colomb.— You  say  it  tends  to 
emigration,  but  if  a girl  had  a portion  of  her  earnings 
saved  in  bank  would  she  not  accumulate  a fund  that 
would  give  her  the  means  of  passing  to  America? — 
Well,  you  see,  the  passages  are  generally  paid  to 
America.  They  do  not  pay  their  own. 

53389.  They  cannot  emigrate  till  their  passage  is 
paid  ? — No. 

53390.  If  she  accumulated  the  money  with  which 
she  might  pay  her  own  passage,  would  it  not  tend  to 
increase  the  possibility  of  emigration? — I do  not 
know.  If  a girl  had  something  in  her  own  pocket  she 
would  have  a way  of  being  able  to  get  married,  and 
settle  down. 

53391.  Mr.  Sutherland.  — You  do  not  suggest  that 
there  is  a necessity  for  preventing  them.  At  what  age 
do  you  think  a son  or  daughter  should  cease  to  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  parents  ? — I do  not  know  that 
you  could  place  a limit. 

53392.  But  is  it  not  rather  a virtue? — Of  Course  it 
is  a virtue.  That  is  the  very  difficulty  that  we  have 
been  speaking  of.  As  long  as  you  have  a boy  or  girl 
handing  their  earnings  over,  and  that  it  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  family,  she  is  left  penniless  herself. 

53393.  That  is  a question  of  age,  is  it  not? — I do 
not  think  so  at  all. 

53394.  You  are  not  talking  of  a girl  of  twelve  or 
thirteen? — No. 

53395.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  a boy  or 
girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  hand  it  over? — But  I am 
not  talking  of  boys  or  girls  of  that  age,  but  of  twenty. 

53396.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  said  eighty  people  went  to 
America  during  the  past  twelve  months.  What  pro- 
portion were  boys  and  girls  ? — Well,  there  were  several 
families. 

53397.  And  of  the  remainder,  what  proportion  were 
girls  and  what  boys  ? — Two-thirds,  I should  say,  would 
be  girls. 

53398.  And  the  remittances  that  come  are  mostly, 
I suppose,  from  the  girls? — Yes,  I should  think  so. 

53399.  Well,  now,  these  girls  that  come  back — what 
sum  of  money,  on  the  average,  would  they  bring  with 
them?— They  bring  from  £50  to  £200.  I know  them 
to  have  brought  up  to  £300. 

53400.  And  this  has  been  going  on  for  years.  I 
think  you  said  thirty-eight  came  back  and  fourteen 
went  away  again? — Yes. 

53401.  That  would  leave  twenty-four,  and  those 
were  mostly  girls  who  stayed? — Yes,  mostly  girls. 

53402.  And  have  they  married? — Some  of  them. 

53403.  And  the  others  are  possibly  thinking  of  being 
married? — Yes,  and  some  may  go  back  yet. 

53404.  That  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
When  a girl  marries  and  puts  that  additional  capital 
into  a holding  is  it  a purchased  holding? — It  is.  You 
generally  see  some  little  improvements  about  the 
house. 

53405.  A better  method  of  cultivation? — I do  not 
know  about  the  cultivation  much,  but  you  see  that  the 
home  is  brighter,  and  happier,  and  nicer  all  round. 

53406.  In  what  way  is  the  capital  applied — solely 
to  the  improvement  of  the  house? — Yes,  and  also  the 
stock — to  the  purchase  of  Stock. 

53407.  They  purchase  stock? — Yes,  they  do. 

53408.  But  if  the  holding  was  not  able  to  maintain 
more  than  a certain  amount  of  stock  before  how  do 
they  manage  with  the  additional  capital  ?— They  put 
it  into  tlie  bank.  r 


53409.  Have  you  any  agricultural  banks  here  ?— No. 
53410.  None? — Nov 


53411  In  the  primary  education  here  what  numb 
of  children  are  on  your  rolls?— We  have  about  t- 
schools.  I never  added  up  the  number. 

. 5341.2.  Perhaps  you  could  say  what  the  proporth 
is  to  the  number  on  the  rolls?— I am  sorry  to  say 


is  very  low.  The  attendance  is  very  bad  along  this 
coast. 

53413.  What  is  the  percentage? — About  sixty. 

53414.  That  is  not  so  bad,  I think? — But  anything 
under  sixty  is  very  bad,  and  sometimes  it  is  under. 

53415.  Chairman. — Is  not  that  unusually  high?— 
Well,  it  is  unusually  low. 

Mr.  Bryce. — Not  for  Ireland. 

53417.  Sir  John  Colomb. — The  attendance  is  60  per 
cent,  of  the  roll  ? — Yes. 

53418.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  think  the  attendance  bad. 
To  what  do  you  attribute  the  bad  attend- 
ance ? — I attribute  it,  first  of  all,  to  the  fact  that  the 
parents  themselves  are  illiterate,  and  they  do  not 
attach  the  same  importance  to  education  as  educated 
people  would.  And  then  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
they  want  the  assistance  of  the  children  at  home. 
Their  holdings  are,  in  many  cases,  holdings  in  run- 
dale,  that  is,  patches  here  and  there,  and  whenever 
they  send  out  their  cattle  they  must  send  out  some- 
body to  mind  them,  otherwise  they  will  trespass  on 
a neighbour’s  land. 

53419.  Do  you  know  that  since  the  operations  of 
the  Board  the  school  attendance  has  improved?— 
Yes;  the  children  are  not  so  urgently  required  at 
home  as  they  were. 

53420.  Do  you  think  that  the  smallness  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  children  is  in  any  degree  owing  to  the 
great  distances  the  children  have  to  go? — No;  the}’ 
have  no  great  distance  to  go. 

53421.  Because  the  schools  are  so  placed  as  to  well 
cover  the  area? — Yes. 

53422.  And  do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  that 
a steady  improvement  might  be  effected  in  the  at- 
tendance, and  still  more  in  the  results  of  the  school 
teaching  if  food  were  provided  ? — I think  it 
would  be  a very  good  idea,  because  these  poor  children 
who  come  in  the  morning  have  nothing  to  eat  till 
they  get  back  about  5 o’clock,  or  whatever  time  they 
reach  home. 

53423.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if 
the  National  school  provided  a certain  amount  of 
elementary  instruction  in  agriculture? — Yes;  I think 
so. 

53424.  And  in  other  industries  ? — Yes,  it  would,  cer- 
tainly. 

53425.  It  would  be  better  than  carrying  them  on 
to  the  higher  subjects  in  the  standard? — I should 
say  so.  It  is  more  practical. 

53426.  Chairman. — It  was  done  once? — It  was  done 
once. 

53427.  And  it  was  abandoned  on  the  report  of  a 
Committee ? — Yes;  but  it  was  never  earned  on  effi- 
ciently. 

53428.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  it  your  observation 
that  the  more  illiterate  boys  and  girls  are,  the  more 
inclined  they  are  to  emigration — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  tendency  to  emigration  is  there  any  relation  be- 
tween the  illiterate  and  the  others  ? — The  tendency  to 
emigration  is  amongst  them  all,  and  I do  not  think 
it  is  greater  in  one  class  than  in  another,  educated 
or  otherwise.  They  all  want  to  emigrate. 

53429.  It  is  just  the  same? — Just  tiro  same. 

53430.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  think  that  the  lace 
class  tends  to  promote  emigration  ?— No,  I do  not 
think  it  does.  I should  say  it  is  a check  on  it. 

53431.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  no  lace 
class  here  the  girls  would  emigrate  to  America  just 
the  same? — They  would.  If  it  has  any  effect  at  all 
it  is  in  keeping  them  at  home. 

55432.  Have  you  any  domestic  economy  classes  here? 
— c*  ’ WG  some  classes  in  domestic  economy. 

53433.  Mr.  Bryce. — Have  they  been  of  advantage? 
— Yes. 

53434.  It  is  stated  in  some  places  that  that  rather 
stimulates  emigration  because  it  enables  girls  to  earn 
better  wages  ? — I do  not  see  that, 

53435.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  the  distribution  .of 
seed  are  any  further  steps  taken  to  lead  young  girls 
or  women  to  cook  ? — No. 

53436.  And  therefore,  although  they  get  the  vege- 
table seeds  to  grow  they  are  really  not  instructed 
how  to  make  use  of  the  vegetables  when  they  are 
grown? — No. 

53437.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a very  neces- 
SaS„7omI? — ^ *kink  it  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

55438.  So  as  to  educate  the  taste  and  improve  the 
faculties,  and  give  the  people  a taste  for  better  diet? 
— Yes. 

53439.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  question  of 
food  is  a very  important  one  ?— - Yes. 
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53440.  And  that  a variety  of  vegetable  in  diet  is 
extremely  important  ? — Yes. 

53441.  Mr.  Bryce. — Have  not  the  domestic  cookery 
classes  taught  them  to  cook — do  they  teach  them  to 
cook  vegetables,  or  what  do  they  teach  them  to  cook  ? 
This  vegetable  seed  distribution  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  now  came  into  operation  only  obis  very  year, 

'*53442.  'What  is  the  food,  generally,  of  the  peasant 
class  here ’—Vegetable  food,  bread  and  fish. 

53443.  You  mean  potatoes? — Potatoes. 

53444.  They  were  taught  to  cook  potatoes? — Yes. 

53445.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — And  cabbages? 
—Yes,  there  are  a few  cabbages. 

53446.  What  else  were  they  taught  to  cook?— They 
were  taught  to  cook  plain  dishes,  such  as  a herring, 
for  instance.  They  were  taught  to  cook  fish — such  as 
a lobster  or  mackerel. 

53447.  Chairman. — Has  it  had  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  domestic,  economy? — I do  not  think 
you  could  exactly  see  it  at  once,  but  I am  sure  it  has. 
Now,  for  instance,  they  can  make  nicer  bread. 

53448.  If  you  go  into  the  houses  now  would  you 
see  any  change  in  the  food? — You  would  see  nicer 
bread. 

53449.  But  you  do  not  see  the  effect  in  any  other 
way  ? — No. 

53450.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’ Donnell. — But  do  you 
think  that  the  houses  are  better  kept  than  if  the 
girls  had  not  attended  these  classes? — Yes. 

53451.  It  is  not  merely  elementary  cooking  they 
learn,  but  they  learn  housekeeping? — Yes. 

53452.  How  to  keep  a house  in  fair  Order  ? — Yes. 

53453.  Chairman. — And  washing  and  ironing? — 
Yes,  washing  and  ironing. 

53454.  Have  you  sufficient  improvement  in  that 
way  ?— I am  not  a judge.  I could  not  say. 

53456.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  were 
answering  Mr.  Bryce  about  the  food  of  the  children 
going  to  school? — Yes. 

53457.  And  in  winter  have  the  children  any  milk 
to  get  in  the  morning  when  going  to  school  ? — No,  in- 
deed, they  have  not. 

53458.  They  do  not  get  milk? — No,  they  do  not.  In 
any  case  there  would  be  very  little  milk. 

53459.  Very  little  milk  in  the  district? — Very  little. 

53460.  Not  enough  to  supply  the  children  in  the 
district? — Not  enough. 

53461.  Would  there  be  a considerable  proportion  of 
children  in  the  district  who  do  not  have  a milk  dietaliy 
during  the  winter? — I should  say  so;  quite  a num- 
ber. 

53452.  Quite  a number  who  do  not  see  milk  for 
months? — Certainly  for  weeks.  They  might  depend 
® ™ij  neighbours.  If  their  neighbours  have  a very 
little  they  might  give  them  some. 

53463.  Mr.  Bryce.— What  are  they  fed  on?— The 
children  are  fed  on  potatoes  and  fish,  and  bread  and 
tea  if  they  have  it. 

53464.  Tea  largely  ?— ' Very  largely. 

53465.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Too  largely  ? — 
Too  largely,  indeed. 

53466.  Mr.  Bryce. — No  oatmeal  porridge  ? — Never, 
they  have  Indian  meal  porridge. 

00467.  Wliat  is  done  with  all  the  oats  'grown  here? 
it  as  sold  to  shopkeepers  about,  who  sell  it  for  feeding 
purposes.  6 

•fr46®-  In  old  days  did  not  the  people  live  on  por- 
W<5t,aj  al  .vTT.hey  dic*,  but  that  was  a long  time  ago. 

, mil.  'm  those  days  where  those  oats  were 
twT  .m6al  In  this  district  even  you  had 
^ is  not  done  now. 
herel—No^6  tilere  co-operative  societies  at  all 

^®*Ia“A.lsr; — Now,  you  have  told  us  about  the 
miS 'al’e  ©footed  by  the  Parish  Com- 
, i<^ses'  iand  have  also  told  us  of  the 

ancTST  the  're_stiriPinS  of  the  lands, 

1 ?ian£  *°  tnow  whafc  is  your  view  .as  to 
nuhli?^  ments  ,efiected  ‘wholly  or  in  part  hy 

ought  to  be  maintained  ? — After  the 

ISm®ntsn'W  ^ canied  out  ? 
to  tem  S oriS*  the  'hm,d  le  b“”d 

ought  to  t+t0ailh.ave  “spectora.  and  I think  it 
MinS  “ S'?1"*8  to  e°  “to  *i1t  «10® 

kept.  88  twic®  a year;  and  see  how  they  are 
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52474.  Supposing  Hie  inspector  sees  that  they  are  un- 
satisfactory what  do  you  suggest  he  should  do  then  ?— 
I really  think  the  Board  should  have  some  power  to 
deal  with  a case  of  thaiii  kind. 

53475.  To  prosecute? — Yes. 

53476.  Supposing  you  found  it  necessary  to  make 
good  an  improvement,  is  there  any  way  in  which  the 
Board  could  get  back  its  expenditure?—!  suppose 
there  is,  but)  I am  not  quite  sure  that  the  Law  would 
allow  it. 

53477.  If  the  law  gave  thean  the  power,  is  it  prac- 
tically possible  with  a very  poor  population.  Suppos- 
ing the  inspector  was  to  say,  “ You  have  allowed  your 
fence  to  fall  down.  It  was  a fence  originally  made 
by  the  Board,  and  you  must  put  it  right,”  and  sup- 
posing he  gave  him  a month  to  put  it  right,  or  six 
months,  or  any  time  you  like,  and  .ait  the  end  of  that 
time  he  came  back,  and  found  that  at  was  not  done, 
and  then  lie  said,  ‘‘I  am  going  to  repair  it,  and  I 
shall  have  to  recover  the  money  from  you,”  is  it 
practically  possible  amongst  a poor  population  for  that 
money  to  be  recovered'  even  by  process  ? — Very  likely 
a case  would  occur  where  it  would  not  bo  possible, 
but  I think,  generally  speaking,  they  could  recover  it. 

53478.  What  is  the  system  you  think  ought  to  be 
adopted— to  prosecute  the  man  for  allowing  the  tiling 
to  get  out  of  repair? — Yes. 

53479.  Or  would  you  do  that  at  first? — No ; I would 
first  give  him  notice  tlnat  if  he  did  not  put  it  into 
repair  I would  prosecute. 

53480.  That  you  would  prosecute  ?— Then  if  he  did 
not  put  at  in  order  I would  prosecute  him  for  the 
outlay. 

53481.  Then,  would  that  apply  also  to  things  like 
manure  heaps  and  that  sort  of  tiling.  At  present 
through  the  agency  of  the  Parish  Committee  the 
manure  heap  is  removed,  and  an  outhouse  built  Sup- 
posing the  next  generation  neglects  the  out-house  and 
gets  the  cattle  back  into  the  house,  and  gets 
the  manure  heap  at  the  door-step,  would  you  then 
put  the  sanitary  law  into  operation  ? — I would,  cer- 
tainly. 

53482.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Now,  I should  like  to 
ask  you  a question  alternative  to  what  his  lordship 
the  Chairman  asked  you  about  maintenance.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  that  in  the  annuity  there  should  be 
a certain,  small  sum  put  down  for  maintenance  which 
is  in  no  case  recovered,  but  always  remitted  in  the 
case  of  the  works  being  maintained  ? — I would  prefer 
the  other  system. 

53483.  Chairman. — Now,  tell  me  one  more  thing. 
The  Board  has  bought  property  near  here? — Yes. 

53484.  When  they  bought  that  property  were  they 
able  to  enlarge  any  holdings? — Yes.  Some  holdings 
they  enlarged. 

53485.  And  that  means  that  they  were  able  to  ac- 
quire some  extra  land  ? — Yes. 

53486.  Is  there  any  other  property  about  here  where 
these  same  conditions  might  apply? — No;  I am 
afraid  not. 

53487.  Now,  on  the  property  that  has  been  acquired 
you  say  some  holdings  were  enlarged.  In  your  opinion, 
an  a place  like  this  would  it  be  best  to  acquire  any 
land  that  was  available,  vacant,  untenanted  land,  and 
enlarge  some  of  the  holdings  with  it,  or  would  you  be 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Board 
to  retain  that  land,  and  use  it  as  a commonage? — 
Well,  it  depends  on  the  character  of  the  land.  The 
mountain  land  I would  give  to  the  tenants  ae  com- 
monage. If  Hie  land  was  of  fair  quality  I would 
rather  have  it  distributed  among  the  small  tenants 
for  enlargement  of  their  holdings. 

53488.  But  supposing  that  the  land  is  of 
such  small  extent  that  you  could  only  enlarge 
a few  holdings,  even  if  you  could  bring  those 
holdings  up  to  an  economic  standard  in  a 
very  thickly  populated  place  like  this  where  there 
are  a great  many  uneconomic  holdings,  is  it  best  for 
the  Board  to  enlarge  tiiree  or  four  holdings,  or  four  or 
five,  even  if  you  make  those  economic,  and  leave  Hie 
rest  in  their  poor  condition ; or  would  it  be  better  for 
the  Board  to  hold  that  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
village  generally  as  a grazing  plot,  allowing  Hie  people 
to  send  in  their  cattle  ? — I think  a great  deal  may  be 
said  for  both  views,  but  if  the  land  is  of  good  quality 

1 would  prefer  to  have  it  used  for  crops  rather  than 
for  grazing. 

53489.  That  means  that  a few  would  benefit,  and  the 
rest  would  have  to  remain  as  they  were? — Yes;  but 
you  cannot  help  that. 
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53490.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell— In  any  case  it 
■would  not  serve  all  for  grazing  ?— No ; it  would  not 
go  round.  , , T 

53491.  Sir  John  Colomb— To  follow  up  that  I 
should  like  to  know  would  you  have  a limit  ? — I would 
limit  each  person’s  right  to  commonage. 

53492.  And  everybody  would  have  a stmt?— Yes. 

53493.  But  the  mountains  here  would  not  provide 
for  everybody,  and  therefore  you  would  have  to  make 
a selection  ?— Yes  ; I would  give  one  stripe  to  one 
village  and  another  stripe  to  another  village,  and  so 

°U53494.  But  not  to  individuals  ?— No  ; to  communi- 

53495.  How  would  you  regulate  where  the  indivi- 
duals should  use  thorn  ?— Everybody  on  the  townland 
would  have  a certain  right. 

53496.  But  suppose  the  land  would  not  go  round  ? — 
As  far  as  it  would  go. 

53497.  How  would  you  make  the  selection  ?—■ 1 think 
those  living  most  convenient  to  the  grazing  ought  to 
have  the  first  right. 

53498.  That  would  be  your  general  principle? — Yes. 
There  is  just  one  other  matter  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement scheme  carried  out  by  the  Board  on  estates 
purchased  by  them.  I think  their  work  on  the  whole 
is  on  the  right  lines,  but  there  is  a rule  of  the  Board 
which  I do  not  quite  follow.  They  will  not  give  a new 
house,  for  instance,  to  any  tenant  -but  a man  whom 
they  have  changed  from  his  original  residence.  And 
it  works  out  in  this  way,  that  if  yoit  have  a man.  liv- 
ing here  in  a wretched  cabin,  no  matter  how  bad  it  is, 
they  can  do  nothing  for  him — at  least,  they  will  not 
build  a house  for  him  unless  he  is  changed. 

53499.  Chairman. — I think  I understand  how  that 
occurs.  Of  course,  if  they  move  a man  they  have  got 
to  build  a house  for  him,  and  -as  they  have  to  build 
a house  for  him  they  build  a good  one.  The  other 
man  has  a house  of  some  sort.  I suppose,  in  order  to 
save  money,  they  think  a poor  house  is  better  than 
none  ? — But  then  you  have  the  house  which  he  occupies 
a real  eye-sore. 

53500.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  not  there  another 
matter  affecting  that.  In  an  over-congested  district 
the  great  thing  is  to  attract  a man  to  move ; surely 
the  great  point  iu  the  relief  of  congestion  is  getting 
someone  to  move,  and  if  they  know  that  by  moving 
they  will  get  a new  house,  does  it  not  increase  the 
tendency  of  the  man  to  migrate? — It  does,  indeed. 

53501.  And,  again,  if  you  make  the  rule  universal, 
that  whether  a man  stays  or  goes  he  will  have  a new 
house  built  for  him,  that  tends  to  stop  the  desire  to 
migrate  ? — Yes ; but  I think  the  rule  should  be  modified 
in  some  way,  so  as  not  to  allow  these  wretched  cabins, 
which  are  eye-sores  in  the  district,  to  remain. 

53502.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Would  it  meet 
your  view  if  there  was  a grant  given  to  assist  in  im- 
proving the  old  house  ? I think  the  Board  will  give  a 
grant  ? — They  give  a grant  of  £10,  but  in  many  cases 
Sie  people  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  that  grant,  and  the  old  cabin  remains. 


53503.  They  do  give  a grant?— Oli,  yes;  they  offer 
a grant. 

53504.  Chairman— And  they  can  get  a loan  in 
addition?— They  can  get  a loan,  in  addition,  of  £10. 

53505.  And,  I think,  in  some  cases  more?— Not  here. 
It  depends  on  the  rent- 

53506.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I understand  that  in  part 
of  your  parish  there  has  been  land  sold  to  the  tenants? 
— Yes. 

53506a.  Where  no  improvements  by  external  author- 
ity lmve  been  oarried  on,  do  you  notice  any  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  those  who  have  become 
owners  as  compared  with,  others  who  have  not?— I 
do. 

53507.  And,  therefore,  whether  such  improvement 
is  carried  on  or  not,  may  we  take  it  from  you  that  in 
your  experience  in  this  parish  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
fer of  this  land  to  the  tenant  has  been  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenant  has  improved  ? — To  some  extent, 

53508.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  reduction  he  got 
or  to  the  sense  of  ownership  ? — Partly  to  the  reduction 
and  also  to  the  sense  of  ownership. 

53509.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  the  case  of  migrants 
about  this  district— supposing  you  took  one  out  of 
every  three  and  amalgamated  his  holding  with  the 
others,  would  it  make  the  remaining  man  any  better 
off,  do  you  think? — Oh,  it  would. 

53510.  Do  you  think  so? — Yes. 

53511.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  able  to  work  two 
or  three  more  holdings  of  the  same  class  and  size?— 
Indeed  he  would. 

53512.  And  you  think  it  would  make  him  better?— 
Yes  ; much  better.  That  is  what  we  want — more  land. 

53513.  But  it  is  the  class  of  holdings  I refer  to— 
whether  you  think  he  could  work  three  such  holdings? 
— Yes. 

53514.  If  he  had  them? — If  he  had  them.  And 
they  are  anxious  to  get  more  land,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  about  working  it. 

53515.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  have  got  a nurse  in 
this  district? — Yes. 

53516.  Do  you  consider  that  the  general  influence 
of  the  nurse  is  a humanising  and  improving  influence? 
— It  is  ; and  nothing  that  has  been  done  in  this  dis- 
trict has  helped  more  to  brighten  the  homes  of  the 
poor  than  this  nurse. 

53517.  And,  therefore,  you  regard  the  appointment 
of  those  nurses  as  a very  important  factor  in  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  people? — A very 
important  factor,  indeed. 

53518.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell— Have  the  people 
on  this  estate  the  Board  has  dealt  with  been  very 
considerably  improved  in  their  condition? — Oh,  they 
have,  my  lord. 

53519.  Mr.  Bryce. — Is  there  spraying  done  gener- 
ally here  ? — Oh,  it  is. 

53520.  And  very  successfully? — Yes. 

53521.  And  by  machines? — Well,  generally  by 
machines. 

53522.  And  more  successfully  by  machines  than  by 
hand? — Oh,  yes,  better. 


Mr.  W.  J.  D.  Walker*  re-exanrned. 


Mr.  W.  J.  D. 
Walker. 


53523.  Chairman— In  the  previous  evidence  you 
gave  last  February  you  stated,  I think,  that  Lady 
Dudley’s  Nursing  Fund  was  affiliated  with  the  Queen 
Victoria  Jubilee  Nurses  Institute? — Yes. 

53524.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  what 
relation  the  Victoria  Nursing  Institute  has  to  Lady 
Dudley's  Nurses  Fund? — Simply  this:  that  the  Queen 
Victoria  Jubilee  Nurses  Institute  provides  properly 
trained  nurses  for  district  nursing.  In  no  circum- 
stances do  the  Jubilee  Nursing  Institute  provide  funds 
for  . Che  maintenance  or  upkeep  of  nurses.  Lady 
Dudley  initialed  and  organised  a scheme  to  provide 
district  nurses.  She  collected  all  the  money  to  maintain 
these  nurses  in  poor  parts  of  Ireland.  There  are  at 
present  fifteen  nurses.  The  upkeep  and  maintenance 
of  these  nurses  is  wholly  provided  for  out  of  the  funds 
that  are  raised  under  Lady  Dudley’s  nursing  scheme. 
Without  such  a scheme  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  have  nurses  in  these  districts,  where  they  are  so 
very  much  required.  The  further  development  of 
Lady  Dudley's  scheme,  of  course,  depends  entirely  on 
funds  provided  by  subscriptions,  and  numerous  ap- 
plicationsjfor  nurses  have  had  to  be  refused  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  funds.  As  far  as  the  Jubilee 


Nurses  Institute  is  concerned,  it  is  simply  their  func- 
tion to  train  nurses.  Lady  Dudley's  fund  might  get 
a nurse  from  anywhere,  but  under  no  circumstances 
do  the  Jubilee  Nurses  Institute  maintain  curses 
in  any  district.  That  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween Lady  Dudley’s  fund  and  the  Jubilee  Nurses 
Institute.  , , 

53525.  Is  it  not  also  a fact  that  with  regard  to 
those  nurses  put  out  under  Lady  Dudley’s  fund  an 
additional  training  has  been  given  them  extra  to  tee 
one  which  they  get  under  normal  conditions?— res- 
They  are  specially  prepared  for  district  nursing,  t*® 
nurses  in  the  congested  districts  have  been  selected 
with  very  great  care,  with  a view  to  efficiency  an 
thorough  training. 

53526.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell— How  far  has  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  co-operated  in  this  « J 
laudable  scheme  ? — In  a few  cases  the  Congested  D - 
tricts  Board  have  given  a grant  for  furniture.  In  otn 
cases  houses  have  been  built.  Up  to  the  present  hous 
have  been  built  at  Annagry  and  Aranmore,  in 
County  Donegal ; Glengairiff,  County  Cork ; Lan 
daniel,  County  Kerry;  Dooks,  County  Kerry, 
is  being  built  at  present  at  Spaddal,  and  one  is  * 


* For  former  examination  see  the  Appendix  to  the  ijoiirth  Report  of  the  Commission  |Cd.  3509,  19071,  P-  30. 
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■being  built  at  JJelladangnn.  The  Board  provided  the 
money  for  building  those  houses,  but  iu  every  ease 
Lady  Dudley’s  fund  pays  the  interest  on  the  outlay 
in  the  form  of  rent. 

53527.  In  the  replies  that  Father  M'Hugh  gave 
me  and  gave  to  the  important  questions  from 
Sir  John  Colomb;  he  testified  to  the  humanising 
results  accruing  from  the  operation  of  this  scheme 
and  its  influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  comfort 
in  the  households  of  the  people.  Do  you  think  would 
it  be  well  if  a Board  like  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  saw  its  way  to  give  more  substantial  help? — 
Ves.  I think  it  would  be  well  within  the  powers  of 
the  Board,  and  I don't  believe  that  money  could  be 
spent  to  better  advantage.  Anyone  who  has  practical 
experience  of  the  nursing  scheme  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land knows  that  a great  number  of  valuable  lives 
have  been  saved  by  the  nurses.  Independently  of 
that,  they  are  very  useful  in  going  into  the  houses 
of  the  people,  ana  inducing  them  to  adopt  better 
sanitary  methods.  The  relations  between  infectious 
diseases  and  insanitary  conditions  are  very  intimate, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infection]  to  a 
great  extent  depends  on  cleanliness  in  their  homes  ; 
besides  this  the  nurse  has  a most  humanising  effect 
on  the  people.  Everywhere  that  a nurse  is  located 
the  people  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  her,  and  both 
clergymen  and  the  people  themselves  unite  in  assist- 
ing the  scheme  in  every  way  in  their  power.  I think 
it  would  be  well  within  the  scope  of  the  Board  to  give 
further  assistance.  The  fund  is  compelled  to  get 
£1,500  a year  or  more  to  support  the  fifteen  nurses 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  that  is  entirely  raised 
by  outside  subscriptions  collected'  by  Lady  Dudley. 

53528.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I am  very  glad  to  hear 
that,  because  I was  under  a misapprehension.  I think 
this  has  arisen  out  of  a question  of  mine,  No.  19537,* 
and  as  the  misapprehension  was  general,  it  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  have  that  cleared  up  in  the  way 
in  which  you  have  cleared  it  up-— that  the  Jubilee 
Nurses  Institute  simply  create  the  supply  which  would 
be  needed,  and  that  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Lady  Dudley's  benevolent  scheme, 
the  supply  would  not  have  been  utilised  for  the  poor 
districts? — Quite  so. 

53529.  Do  you  agree  strongly  with  the  last  witness, 
that  in  dealing  with  congestion  and  the  deplorable 
results  of  congestion  as  affecting  the  conditions  and 
the  minds  of  people,  the  very  greatest  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  supplying  of  trained  nurses  under 
Lady  Dudley’s  scheme  in  these  districts  ?— Yes,  very 
.great  importance. 

53530.  Therefore,  you  look  upon  it  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  business  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
to  pay  great  attention  to  that  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  of  the  Board? — Yes.  I will  give 
you  a practical  observation  of  the  nurse  here,  which 
I consider  of  the  very  greatest  value  for  all  the  con- 
gested districts.  The  nurse  here  (Nurse  M'Coy),  from 
her  experience  of  outbreaks  of  typhus  fever,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  typhus  and  other  infectaous 
diseases  in  the  West  of  Ireland  originate  at  the  time 
that  the  manure  heaps,  which  are  dose  to  the  cot- 
tages, are  cleared  away  in  the  spring.  A vei-y  in- 
teresting illustration  of  this  was  a recent  outbreak 
of  typhus  at  Dooks,  County  Kerry.  Two  of  Lady 
Dudley’s  nurses  in  succession  have  had  typhus  there. 
There  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  cases  in  the  outbreak 
this  year,  and  there  were  some  twenty-five  or  itwenty- 
six  cases  last  year.  This  year  it  was  traced,  and  the 
report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Medical  Inspec- 
tor shows  that  the  typhus,  which  was  prevalent  in 
•June  and  came  to  a maximum  in  July,  originated 
in  a house  where  the  manure  was  quite  close  to  the 
door  and  window,  and  all  the  other  cases  of  typhus 
fever  resulted  from  that  one  case,  and  were  con- 
tacts from  it.  This  corroborates*  the  practical  obser- 
vation of  Nurse  M'Coy,  that  to  have  the  manure  close 
to  doors  or  windows  is  very  dangerous,  and  likely  to 
originate  typhus,  especially  at  the  period  of  removal 
in  the  spring. 

_ 53531.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  vine  districts  in 
Switzerland  this  is  the  case  too,  and  when  the  manure 
is  put  out  they  have  diseases? — That  requires  to  be 
better  known  than  it  is  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
53532.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  wish  to 


free  of  expense.  A tablet  outside  shows  by  whom  is  21,  1907. 
was  erected.  Of  course,  the  success  of  this  class  is  — — 

greatly  checked  by  emigration.  One  year  the  turn-  Mr.  W.  J.  !>• 
over  of  this  class  amounted  to  £900.  On  account  of  " alter 
girls  going  off  to  America  next  year  it  was  down  to 
£400.  But  6ince  this  class-room  has  been  opened 
here  nobody  ’has  ever  been  refused  work.  There  has 


always  been  plenty  of  work  for  everyone  who  came 
inside  the  door.  I should  like  to  see  a better  attend- 


ance than  there  is,  but  the  girls  who  do  attend 
make  from  8s.  to  10s.  a week  if  they  work. 

53533.  You  say  you  are  handicapped  by  a great 
many  of  the  girls  going  away? — Yes. 

53534.  There  are  always  new  ones  coming  forward  ? 
— Yes,  but  we  don’t  get  them  in  such  numbers  as  I 
would  like  to  see,  or  such  numbers  as  the  population  of 
the  district  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

53535.  Why  is  that? — We  have  done  our  very  best 
to  keep  the  number  larger,  but  I suppose  that  the 
probability  is  that  the  expectation  of  the  people  going 
to  America  prevents  them  from  coming  to  learn  the 
industry  here. 

53536.  Mr.  Sutherland. — On  the  other  hand,  may 
it  not  be  that  they  look  on  lace-making  not  as  a 
permanent  work  but  merely  as  accomplishment  ? — No  ; 
I don’t  think  so.  I think  that  the  reason  we  don’s 
get  a larger  attendance  is  this,  that  having  emigration 
in  view  they  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  learn. 

53537.  You  give  me  the  impression  that  you  expect 
that  these  women  will  remain  on  here  always  as 
lace-makers.  Am  I right  in  that,  or  do  you  expect 
that  they  will  come  here  and  learn  lace-making  as 
pairt  of  their  general  education,  and  then  pass 
through  1 — Not  at  all.  I look  upon  it  as  a constant 
industry,  just  as  at  Clones,  where  you  have  married 


women  who  do  a lot  of  work  in  their  own  houses. 

53538.  On  the  other  hand  the  circumstances  may 
be  such  t-hat  they  look  upon  it  merely  as  an  accom- 
plishment ? — The  sooner  that  impression  is  eradicated 
the  better. 

53539.  Chairman. — A lace-class  of  this  sort  is  a 
purely  voluntary  thing  for  anybody  to  come  to  ? — Yes ; 
any  girl  can  come. 

53540.  It  is  in  no  way  allied  to  the  system  of  edu- 
cation under  the  National  Board  ? — Not  at  all. 

53541.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  attendance 
could  be  stimulated  by  attaching  it  to  the  system  of 
National  education?  Is  there  any  possible  method 
by  which  girls  in  t/he  National  schools  could  have  a 
taste  for  lace-making  stimulated  so  that  the  lace-class 
could  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  higher  technical 
branch  ? — I think  the  best  preparation  that  could  be 
given  in  National  schools  with  a view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  lace-making  would  be  a thoroughly  sound 
practical  teaching  of  drawing;  and  if  tlie  girls  in 
National  schools  learned  plain  sewing,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  learn  it,  and  devoted  some  time  to  it,  and 
if  drawing  were  practically  taught,  as  far  as  the 
National  school  could  go,  it  would  be  an  enormous 
advantage  to  them.  It  would  help  these  lace-classes 
very  much  in  the  West  of  Ireland  if  the  pupils  were 
thoroughly  instructed  in  drawing  before  they  came  to 
the  classes.  Besides,  in  teaching  lace-making  in 
primary  schools  we  would  get  into  conflict  with 
the  Factory  Act,  and  that  is  a difficulty.  We 
don’t  want  a girl  to  come  to  these  classes  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  as  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Factory  Act,  unless  they  have  passed 
the  second  stage  of  fifth  standard,  and  are  over  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  There  have  been  complaints  that  . 
lace-classes  have  made  children  negligent  in  attend- 
ing the  National  schools.  The  Board  have  issued,  re- 
peated circulars  telling  teachers  not  to  take  in  any 
girl  who  was  under  fourteen,  unless  she  had  passed 
the  second  stage  of  fifth  standard  in  the  National 
schools,  and  was  not  under  thirteen.  Also  where 
a teacher  comes  to  know  that  girls  remain  at  home 
and  that  the  young  children  in  rhat  family  are  not 
attending  the  National  school,  the  teacher. has  been 
instructed  not  to  employ  such  girls.  I think  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  attend  to  thedr  education  until 
they  could  pass  in  the  second  stage  of  fifth  standard 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  certainly  net-  to  come 
to  the  lace-class  until  they  were  fourteen  if  they  had 
not  that  educational  qualification. 

53542.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Adverting  to  the  i 


say  with  regard  to  the  lace  classes  in  this  district? — - — - — ■ — . 

-I  have  given  that  very  fully  in  my  evidence.  This  is  ing  once  more,  am  I to  understand  from  you  that 

the  lace-class  room  in  which  we  are  sitting,  and  the  all  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  done  up  to 

Commission,  should  know  that  this  schoolroom  was  this  with  regard. to  assisting  the  programme  of  pro- 
put  up  by  a Manchester  relief  committee  for  this  work  viding  nurses  is  to  find  the  capital  necessary. to 
* See  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commission  [Cd.  3509,  1907],  p.  43. 
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Sept.  21, 1907.  houses  and  to  charge  interest  by  way  of  rent  on  the 
— I-  houses  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  W.  J.  D.  53543.  Therefore,  there  is  no  unproductive  expeoidi- 
W alkcr.  tuve  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  at  present  in 

relation  to  nurses? — No,  except  in  a few  cases  in 
which  a small  grant  of  £25  was  given  for  furniture. 
In  the  way  of  direct  support  of  the  fund  or  bear- 
ing any  portion  of  the  expense,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  the  Board  gave  no  contribution  whatever.  You 
will  understand  that  a nut  so  in  a town  of  3,000  to 
5,000  people  will  easily  attend  the  population  in 
that  town,  but  in  a district  like  this,  where  the 
nurse  goes  to  Kilkieran,  and  nearly  up  to  Cashel, 
and  some  distance  in  the  direction  of  Roundstone,  it  is 
very  much  more  expensive  to  keep  up  a nurse  than  it 
would  be  if  she  were  attending  to  an  urban  com- 
munity. Sho  has  to  spend  money  on  car-hire,  the 
upkeep  of  a bicycle,  or  else  a pony  and  trap.  So  you 
can  understand  that  the  expenses  of  a nurse  in  .a 
scattered  district  are  much  larger  than  they  would 
be  where  the  population  is  located  in  a town. 

53544.  Also,  is  not  this  the  case,  that  taking  the 
towns  there  are  opportunities  of  getting  considerable 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  fund,  whereas  in  a dis- 
trict like  this  you  cannot  loolc  for  local  subscriptions  ? 
— Quite  so. 

53545.  That  being  so,  don’t  you  think  in  a district 
Where  there  is  not  a 'reasonable  chance  of  local  sub- 
scriptions being  forthcoming  to  enable  Lady  Dudley’s 
system  of  placing  a nurse  in  the  district  to'be  earned 
out,  that  such  a case  might  be  considered  as  within 
the  province  of  the  Board,  and  that  they  might  con- 
tribute something  in  order  to  place  nurses  where  no 
local  subscriptions  can  possibly  be  looked  for? — I 
am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  that,  and  there  is 
another  argument  in  favour  of  it.  If  you  have  got 
an  urban  community  of  5,000  people  there  will  be 
five  doctors  as  a rule  in  a town  of  t.hait  size;  but  at 
Belladangan,  for  instance,  you  have  a district  twenty 
miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  with  one  dispensary 
doctor  to  cover  it,  and  to  look  after  some  8,000  people. 

53546.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Had  you  some- 
thing to  do  with  furnishing  the  Commission  recently 
with  an  important  report  on  the  kelp  industry? — I 
sent  a letter  to  them  which  I had  received  from  Mr. 
J.  C.  Stead,  of  1,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  with 
regard  to  the  possible  development  of  a process  which 
he  suggests  for  the  treatment  of  kelp. 

53547.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  to  the  Commission 
on  that  yourself  ? — I think  it  is  the  most  valuable  and 
practical  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  on  the  subject  in  my  time. 
Mr.  Stead  appears  to  be  a thorough  chemist,  and  to 
understand  what  he  is  talking  about.  The  reason  I 
sent  in  the  letter  was  that  I thought  if  the  Commis- 
sion considered  the  letter  they  might  possibly  think 
this  a hopeful  direction  in  which  a development 
might  be  made. 

53548.  Mr.  Bryce. — I suppose  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  if  it  were  possible  to  have  cottage  hospitals 
established? — Yes.  The  Poor  Law  Commission 
recently  issued  a strong  recommendation  of  cottage 


hospitals  in  districts  such  as  Belladangan  or  dis- 
tricts like  thi6.  If  you  have  got  a fever  patient  here 
you  have  got  to  drive  him  in  the  ambulance  over  the 
hills  to  CHfden ; and  if  a patient  has  a temperature 
of  104  degrees  when  starting,  if  he  is  alive  at 
all  when  he  reaches  his  destination  he  has  a very  bad 
chance.  If  you  had  a cottage  hospital  on  the  spot 
the  people  would  have  more  confidence  in  it,  and 
would  come  to  it,  and  I believe  that  it  would  save 
life. 

53549.  Do  you  consider  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  expressing  a strong  opinion  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  contributing 
to  an  extension  of  the  nursing  system  and  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  giving  grants  towards  the 
establishment  of  cottage  hospitals  ? — I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Board  contributing  in  these  districts 
towards  the  maintenance  of  trained  nurses,  but  the 
funds  at  present  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
are  insufficient.  It  would  take  a very  large  amount 
of  money  to  carry  out  a scheme  of  cottage  hospitals, 
and  this  lies  more  within  the  scope  of  the  Local 
Government  Boai-d.  lit  has  been  considered  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  I have  seen  reports  in 
favour  of  a cottage  hospital  at  Belladangan,  as  it  is 
so  very  far  from  Ougliterard,  the  nearest  place  where 
there  is  an  hospital  for  the  people  to  bo  treated. 

53550.  Father  M'Hugh  said  that  the  lace-clas6es- 
have  had  no  appreciable  influence  in  keeping  girls 
at  home.  Is  that  your  experience  in  the  West  of 
Ireland? — No.  I know  a great  number  of  districts 
in  which  the  emigration  has  been  reduced,  and  where 
the  girls  stayed  at  'home  on  account  of  it.  I think 
you  visited  Banada.  You  will  find  there  is  not  lately 
anything  like  the  emigration  there  used  to  be  there, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  the  former  amount  of  emi- 
gration from  Derrypark,  over  in  Maamtrasna  Valley, 
or  at  Rossmuck. 

53551.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  they  get  employment 
in  America  as  lace- makers  1 — I have  heard  of  some 
girls  who  went  to  New  York  and  worked  at  lace-work 
in  America,  but  the  vase  proportion  of  the  girls  from 
here  go  into  domestic  service. 

53552.  Then  the  lace-teaching  is  no  further  advan- 
tage to  them  ? — No ; beyond  the  fact  that  coming  to 
the  class  has  a very  good  influence  on  them. 

53553.  But  as  lace-makers  they  don’t  get  employ- 
ment, as  a general  rule,  in  America? — No. 

53554.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Would  this  be 
the  class  of  district  in  which  it  would  bo  necessary 
to  levy  a heavy  poundage  riyte  in  order  to  get  for 
medical  charities  the  contribution  that  would  be  pro- 
duced in  other  districts  by  a light  poundage  rate? — 
Yes.  The  total  Poor  Law  valuation  of  a district  like 
this  is  so  small  that  a poundage  rate  to  be  effective 
must  be  extremely  high.  If  you  strike  a penny  in 
the  £ in  a district  like  this  you  will  perhaps  get  a 
£10  note,  whereas  in  places  in  which  there  is  a better- 
off  population,  as  in  Meath  or  in  County  Down,  you 
would  get  a large  amount  of  money  with  the  same 


Mr.  Thomas 
Hazell 


53555.  Chairman. — Wliat  do  you  wish  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Commission  ?— I live  at  Cashel  and  am  kelp 
agent  here. 

. _ 53556.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  your  view  as  to 
the  future  of  kelp  ? — I aon  sorry  to  say  that  the  out- 
look is  very  bad. 

53557.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?— Very  severe 
foreign  competition. 

53558.  In  iodine? — Yes.  It  is  got  elsewhere  as  a 

by-product.  It  is  got  in  South  America.  Also  the 
Japanese  make  it  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  here 
only  they  make  it  more  cheaply  and  more  honestly! 

. 53559-  I understand  that  the  foreign-made  iodine 
is  not  made  from  seaweed  ?— In  Japan  it  is. 

get  it  out  of  fa  ground, 
and  in  -South  America  the  same  way. 

Yesf561  IS  ***  foreign  iodin0  undercutting  you?— 
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. therl  are  you  continuing  to  make 

iodine  from  kelp  at  all? — Because  we  can  just  keep  it 
aiive.  The  company  makes  something,  but  only  in 
a very  poor  way.  J 


53563.  How  many  companies  are  engaged  at  pre- 
sent in  making  iodine? — Three  or  four,  or  perhaps 
five. 

M564.  Are  you  an  agent  for  the  Glasgow  company  ? 

ciccc"  *s  *k0  principal  company  ? — I think  so. 

53566.  Is  there  any  working  agreement  between  the 
companies  as  to  price? — I cannot  tell  you  anything 
about  that. 

53567.  Can  you  fjive  the  Commission  no  informa- 
tion on  that  subject?— No. 

53568.  Do  you  find  other  agents  around  (this  coast 
buying  kelp  ? — Yes ; not  immediately  here,  but  they 
buy  m Clare,  Mayo,  and  Donegal. 

53569.  Is  not  there  a sort  of  arrangement  by  which 
tnere  is  a distribution  of  the  coast  line  between 
Every  agent  has  his  own  district. 

oo570.  Is  there  an  understanding  that  the  Glas- 
gow company  should  put  an  agent  on  this  coast  on 
condition  that  they  should  not  buy,  say,  on  the  Clare 
CujiL  i !/aJln°fc  say  that.  The  Glasgow  people  buy 
all  the  kelp  on  Clare. 

53571.  Is  there  any  sort  of  mutual,  arrangement  so 
as  to  prevent  competition  among  agents  of  different 
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firms?— There  is  a.  company  buying  kelp  at  Aran. 

T buy  kelp  out  of  the  Aran  district  at  Kilkieran. 

53572.  I thought  you  told  us  you  did  not  find 
competition  of  other  agents  in  this  district?— I did 

11 53£P73.  Do  you  actually  find  that  practically  you 
have  to  compete  in  price  with  the  agent  of  some  other 
firm  in  this  locality  ?— Tlio  price  'happens  to  be  the 
same  this  year. 

53574-  In  the  couree  of  your  travels  this  year  did 
you  ever  moot  anybody  else  buying  on  behalf  of  other 
firms  ?— Certainly. 

53575.  Do.  you  find  that  you  have  to  compete  with 
them? Both  buy  on  the  same  shore  sometimes. 

53576.  Do  you  find  you  have  to  raise  the  price  in 
order  to  get  the  kelp  as  against  the  competition?— 
Not  lately ; not  within  the  last  ten  years. 

53577.  Is  not  that  due  in  any  way  to  the  want  of 
competition  ?— I cannot  tell  you  anything  about  that. 

53578.  Does  not  it  strike  you  as  odd  that  the  price 
should  be  almost  uniform? — It  is  not  always  the 
same.  We  are  paying  more  than  the  other  people  at 
present.  We  are  paying  the  highest  price  in  Ireland 
at  present. 

53579.  Then  there  is  a difference  in  price? — There 
is  just  now. 

53580.  You  are  paying  a higher  price  than  the 
others  are  offering? — Yes. 

53581.  In  this  district? — Yes. 

53582.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  you  also  pay  a higher 
price  in  districts  where  there  is  no  competition  ? — The 
higher  the  price  we  pay  the  better  we  like  it,  because 
we  get  better  stuff. 

53583.  The  price  is  higher  because  you  make  a better 
selection  ? — Yes ; because  it  is  brought  to  us  more 
honestly. 

53584.  You  have  heard  Father  M'Hugh  suggest  that 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  loss  incurred  by  the  pre- 
sent system  of  burning  in  open  kilns — is  that  your 
experience? — There  is  a certain  amount  of  loss,  I 
suppose. 

53585.  Father  M'Hugh  stated  that  it  was  50  per 
cent.  ? — I cannot  say  that,  but  I would  say  that  there 
is  a lot  of  it  very  carelessly  burned. 

53586.  Do  you  imagine  that  a considerable  amount 
would  be  saved  if  the  system  of  burning  were  altered? 
— No,  I don’t  think  so. 

53587.  Would  not  there  be  a greater  amount  of 
valuable  by-products? — The  by-px-oducits  are  not  so 
valuable  as  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

53588.  Is  that  due  to  foreign  competition  also? — 
Some  of  the  by-products  are  cheaper  elsewhere. 

53589.  Chairman. — If  the  stuff  were  burned  in  the 
way  that  Father  M'Hugh  suggests  would  it  put  up 
the  price? — These  people  could  easily  prepare  the 
kelp  25  per  cent,  better  than  they  do  by  simply 
working  honestly  and  giving  better  weed.  We  are 
paying  £4  a ton  at  present,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
we  would  pay  more  if  it  were  brought  honestly  to  us, 
but  it  is  not. 

53590.  Are  you  paying  £4  a ton  now?— Yes. 

53591.  Mr.  Sutherland. — You  mean  by  “honestly” 
burning  the  proper  kind  of  weed? — Yes,  and  keeping 
sand  and  stones  out  of  it. 

53592.  Do  they  do  that  on  purpose  ? — Yes.  On  two 
S sicm”  ^land  our  company  stopped  buying. 

53593.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Was  not  there 
some  excuse  in  the  fact  that  the  agents  did  not  dis- 
criminate in  the  price? — I don’t  know  that,  but  I 
inlt  96611  about  30  per  cent,  of  gravel 

53594.  Such  an  article  would  be  worth  very  little  ? — 
Worth  nothing. 

53595.  With  a view  to  securing  the  production  of 
very ,best  article  what  kind  of  means  would  you 
, ™ey  can  make  the  kelp  at  least  25  per  cent, 
of  weed  ^ tley  do  '3y  turning  only  the  proper  kind 

won't  ll0Ye  May  weed  all  th«  year 

c»m  t ^ay  weec*  is  not  good  all  the  year  round. 
thfi1;.  ' 18  “ofc  lt.the  tea*  weed?— It  is  the  best  at 
nr  t1"10  of  year-  If  it  does  not  come  at  the 

ini their  times’  13  WOrth  nothinS-  They  are  all  good 
drv^l,'  °u  some  parts  of  the  coast  they  run  it  into 
do.you  think  of  that  ? — That  leads 
^tly  to  adulteration. 

‘if  t},pV ' ?ot  there  an  equal  danger  of  adulteration 

1 they  run  it  into  the  solid  ?-Not  so  much. 


53600.  Were  you  present  when  one  of  the  witnesses  & t 2i  ,u07 
was  asked  the  question  about  whether  it  would  be  1 ’ — 
desirable  to  have  an  inspector  on  the  shore  who  would  Mr.  Thomas 
look  after  the  actual  process  of  making  the  kelp? — Hazell. 

We  are  able  to  do  that  ourselves,  and  I don’t  see  what 
good  an  inspector  would  do.  We  would  test  the  kelp 
in  any  case. 

53601.  Are  you  able  to  test  it?— Yes. 

53602.  Before  you  buy  kelp  you  are  pretty  sure  of 
the  quality? — Yes. 

53603.  You  are  able  to  test  the  kelp  run  into  the 
solid  ? — Yes.  I ani  at  it  thirty  years.  I have  no  doubt  in 
the  world.  The  only  doubt  I have  is  that  I am  too 
lenient. 

53604.  Are  you  always  sure  that  you  don’t  err  in 
your  judgment  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
kelp  ?— Perfectly  sure. 

53605.  Because  I was  frequently  told  that  it  was  not 
at  all  easy  to  be  sure  that  the  kelp  was  good  or  bad  ? — 

You  are  often  told  a great  many  things. 

53606.  I know  that  .and  I wanted  to  hear  from  yon  ? 

— Our  test  is  a perfectly  proper  one. 

53607.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Is  at  a scientific  one 
based  on  chemistry? — Yes. 

53607a.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  it  tested  in  the  fac- 
tory after  it  is  sent  on  there  ? — No.  1 test  the'  kelp 
here  and  price  it. 

53608.  And  your  test  is  according  to  a scientific 
rule  ? — Yes. 

53609.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — If  you  are  able 
to  test  kelp  and  to  tell  the  people  that  according  as 
the  kelp  is  good  or  bad  the  price  goes  up  or  down, 
what  inducement  remains  for  anybody  to  adulterate 
kelp  ? — That  is  what  I cannot  tell  you,  and  I tell  them 
that  every  year. 

53610.  If  you  put  it  to  the  people  that  the  price 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  article  will  the  article 
be  adulterated  ? — I have  been  notifying  that  to  them 
for  the  last  twenty  years  every  day. 

53611.  Any  adulteration  must  be  based  in  their 
minds  on  the  chance  of  the  kelp  when  adulterated 
being  sold  as  good? — That  is  right.  I suppose  they 
like  to  chance  it,  and  they  like  to  make  the  weight. 

53612.  Surely  if  they  know  that  the  kelp  is  to  be 
submitted  to  a test  and  the  price  will  be  pulled  down 
on  account  of  the  adulteration  they  won’t  adulterate? 

— They  will  do  it,  and  they  do  it. 

53613.  If  they  know  that  the  good  article  brings  a 
better  price  will  they  adulterate? — They  do  it  every- 
day. It  seems  a strange  thing,  but  that  is  my  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

53614.  Chairman. — Suppose  you  were  burning  the 
kelp  yourself  and  the  weed  was  brought  to  you,  would 
you  be  able  to  have  any  system  of  paying  for  the 
weed  as  brought  to  you? — It  would  be  too  expensive. 

53615.  Suppose  instead  of  them  burning  the  weed 
you  burn  the  weed,  and  they  bring  the  weed,  could 
you  take  the  weed  as  it  was  brought  to  you,  with  due 
regard  to  the  amount  of  kelp  that  the  weed  was  going 
to  make  in  the  burning? — Yes.  It  generally  takes 
about  five  tons  of  dry  weed  to  make  a ton  of  kelp. 

53616.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  kelp  industry, 
if  a man  were  to  bring  you  five  tons  of  perfect 
weed  would  you  say  absolutely  what  the  value  of  the 
weed  was  ? — Yes ; pretty  well. 

53617.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  being  able  to  do  that,  too? — 

If  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment money-  comes  in  our  people  are  willing  to  retire. 

53618.  But  suppose  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  got  the  weed  and  burned  it  and  so  on,  and  saw 
that  it  was  not  adulterated? — With  the  foreign  com- 
petition that  there  is  if  there  is  any  interference  with 
Government  money  then  the  thing  will  become  im- 
possible. 

53619.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Still  at  present  your  people 
take  all  they  can  get? — At  present  I have  orders  to 
take  all  the  good  kelp  I can  get  this  year  at  £4  a ton. 

53620.  Do  you  get  sale  for  it? — I am  buying  for  a 
company. 

53621.  Your  company  gets  sale? — They  manufacture 
it. 

53622.  Mr.  Sutherland. — That  is  a considerable 
rise  ? — What  ? 

53623.  To  £4  a ton  from  £2? — I never  heard  any- 
thing about  £2.  That  was  never  the  price. 

53624.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Is  it  £4  a ton  now?— Yes. 

53625.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— What  is  paid 
for  inferior  kelp  ?— I don’t  want  inferior  kelp. 
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53626.  Is  not  it  bough  tr  now  ?— We  won’t  buy  it  now. 
It  is  worth  nothing. 

53627.  You  say  if  Government  money  conies  in  your 
people  would  clear  out.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
how  that  works  out.  You  say  that  four  or  five  firms 
manufacture  iodine  out  of  kelp.  These  companies 
don’t  depend  on  kelp  alone  for  their  iodine.  They 
also  import  iodine  ? — I don’t  know  about  that. 

53628.  Don’t  you  think  they  import  a great  quan- 
tity of  their  stuff  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I think  our 
people  hold  sufficient  iodine  to  supply  the  world  for 
years,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  tlie  South 
Americans.  The  supply  of  iodine  is  greater  than  the 
demand. 

53629  Do  you  say  that  tlie  kelp  alone  would  supply 
the  iodine  market? — I think  so. 

53630.  You  don’t  know  what  proportion  of  the 
iodine  held  by  these  four  companies  actually  comes 
from  kelp? — 1 know  nothing  about  any  company  ex- 
cept my  own. 

53631.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Suppose  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  started  a factory  at  Carna  to 
make  iodine  out  of  kelp,  would  that  make  you  leave 
here  altogether? — I think  so.  If  there  was  anything 
to  be  made  out  of  it  there  would  be  other  companies 
besides  ourselves. 

53632.  Mr.  Kavaxagh. — You  could  buy  from  them? 
— We  work  our  own. 

53633.  Chairman. — There  anight  very  easily  be 
buyers  here? — There  is  nothing  to  stop  them. 

53634.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  buy,  from  the  pro- 
ducers, kelp  by  the  ton  ? — Yes. 

53635.  Do  your  prices  vary  with  the  quality  as 
tested  ? — Yes. 

53636.  And  the  maximum  that  you  buy  at  is  £4  ? — 
Yes. 

53637.  What  is  the  minimum — what  is  the  point  at 
which  you  say  you  won’t  buy  at  all? — Where  it  is 
rubbish. 

53638.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  lowest  price? — 
I don’t  want  anything  under  the  full  price,  but  I do 
buy  down  to  £3. 

53639.  There  the  variation  is  between  £3  and  £4 
where  you  purchase? — There  may  be  an  odd  lot,  but 
for  tlie  rest  of  the  year  I won’t  take  these  odd  lots. 

I only  want  the  best  kelp  at  the  full  price.  Nothing 
else  pays. 

53640.  With  regard  to  Japan,  are  the  Commission 
to  take  .it  that  in  Japan  they  burn  tlie  kelp  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  Ireland,  only  that  they  are  more 
industrious  and  more  careful  in  the  way  they  burn  it  ? 
— Quite  so. 

53641.  Everything  else  is  the  same? — Yes.  They 
manufacture  iodine  from  the  weed  the  same  as  here. 

53642.  Do  you  say  that  kelp  burned  .in  Japan,  at 
the  other  side  of  tlie  world,  pays  for  tlie  transit  to 
these  countries  because  it  is  so  much  superior  to  Irish 
kelp? — They  could  make  it  just  as  good  here  as  in 
Japan. 

53643.  My  point  is  .this — if  they  are  burning  kelp 
m exactly  the  same  way  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
world,  and  can  put  it  on  the  English  market  at  the 
same  price  as  the  kelp  here,  .and  yet  pay  the  cost  of 
transit  here,  it  shows  that  there  must  be  a superiority 
in  the  industry  or  honesty  of  the  Japanese?—1 They 
are  doing  that. 

53644.  And  can  you  tell  the  Commission  that  the 
price  is  exactly  tlie  same  ? — I -believe  so,  from  what  I 
have  heard  and  read. 

53645.  Therefore,  that  is  strong  evidence  of  great 
human  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  Japanese  in 
the  method  of  preparing  the  kelp  ?— Yes  ; I say  that- 
the  kelp  in  this  country  could  easily  be  made  25  per- 
cent. -better  than  it  is. 

53646.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Would  not  it 
pay  your  company  to  give  practical  instruction  to 
the  people? — The  people  know  how  to  do  it  already 
quite  well  and  satisfactorily. 

53647.  As  to  the  way  they  should  burn  the  kelp  and 
tlle  weed  they  should  look  for?— They  know  all  that. 

53648.  How  does  the  -matter  of  honesty  come  in  if 
the  man  is  to  he  paid  only  according  to  the  quality 
of  his  article  and  that  you  are  always  able  to  protect 
yourselves  ? — We  try  to. 

53649  Chairman.— All  you  want  , is  the  best  pos- 
sible kelp  delivered  to  you? — That  is  right. 

53650.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  beet'  way  that 
that  could  he  carried  out  if  tlie  present  system  of  burn- 
ing is  bad ?— It  -is  not  bad. 


53651.  You  say  it  is  full  of  adulteration  ?— They 
adulterate  it.. 

53652.  I call  that  bad.  If  the  present  system  is 
bad  obviously  the  way  to  get  over  that  would  be  for 
the  Board  to  prepare  it,  and  to  hand  you  this  good 
kelp?— You  should  inquire  from  my  company  about 
that.  I am  only  their  servant. 

53653.  That  would  be  a good  way  of  giving  you  the 
real  kelp  ? — It  would  -be  one  way. 

53654.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Suppose  there,  was  a lot. 
of  kelp  burned  by  the  Board  in  the  proper  way  and  a 
lot  burned  in  the  usual  way,  you  would  take  the  best, 
and  give  tlie  highest  price,  no  matter  who  produced 
it  ? — Certainly. 

53655.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Are  you  speak- 
ing for  your  company  when  you  tell  us  that  in  case 
the  Board  established  a factory  for  extracting  the 
iodine  your  company  would  retire? — Yes.  The  trade 
won’t  stand  any  competition.  If  there  is  Government 
money 'brought  into  it  our  people  will  retire. 

53656.  Then  I take  it  that  your  company  will- 
scarcely  object  to  tlie  Oil-airman's  suggestion,  which 
goes  no  further  than  preparing  tlie  kelp  for  you  to 
buy?— I don't  know  anything  about  that-.  You  must 
inquire  from  the  company. 

53657.  Chairman. — Yon  are  not  prepared  to  tell  the 
Commission  that  you  would  cease  buying  if  by  any 
agency,  through  the  Bo  awl,  you  were  to  be  given  the 
kelp  that  you  would  ask  for  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that. 
The  trade  is  in  a very  bad  state,  and  if  there  is  any 
competition,  especially  with  public  money,  our  people 
will  simply  retire. 

53658.  Is  it  competition  to  give  you  what  you  ask 
for  yourself? — You  can  take  it  from  headquarters 
about  that. 

53659.  Is  it  competition  for  the  Board  to  give  you 
what  you  ask  for  yourself — namely,  kelp  of  the  best 
quality? — I don’t  think  it  is. 

53660.  Mr.  Bryce. — When  kelp  is  presented  to  you 
by  people  who  collect  it  you  make  a test,  and  naturally 
when  you  have  made  a test  and  ascertained  the  per- 
centage of  the  iodine,  and  that  the  standard  is  so 
much  you  offer  tlie  same  price  to  anyone  who  produces 
kelp  of  that,  particular  quality  ? — Yes. 

53661.  There  would  be  no  distinction  between  one 
man  and  another  "in  the  price  that  you  gave?— There 
would  not. 

53662.  Did  you  hear  what  Father  M'Hugh  said 
about  the  other  uses  to  which  kelp  could  be  put,  and 
that  the  glue  people  use  it? — The  by-products  don't 
amount  to  what  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

53663.  Tlie  main  thing  is  the  iodine? — Yes. 

53664.  Chairman. — Is  your  test  a private  test?— 
Yes. 

53665.  Is  there,  any  way  of  checking  the  accuracy 
of  your  test? — There  is  a check  when  It  goes  to  the 
works. 

53666.  That  is  still  private  7— Yes. 

53667.  Is  there  any  organisation  or  body  on  behalf 
of  the  sellers  who  would  in  any  way  have  any  means 
of  cheeking  the  accuracy  of  your  test  ? — No. 

53668.  That  is  a thing  your  company  would  have  no 
objection  to?— What? 

^ 53669.  To  have  a public  test  made? — I don’t  know 
whether  they  would  or  not. 

53670.  Mr.  Sutherland. — May  I ask  you  what  pro- 
portion of  your  kelp  you  get  from  Ireland  ? — I could 
not  tell  you  that,  because  our  people  buy  in  Norway 
and  the  north  islands  of  Scotland  also. 

53671.  Take  the  western  islands  of  Scotland — is  it 
your  firm  used  to  buy  up  in  Uist  ?— I think  a 
couple  of  firms  buy  there. 

53672.  Sandford?— He  is  one. 

53673.  That  is  not  your  firm  ? — No. 

53674.  Tlie  point  I wish  to  ask  you  is — do  you  never 
pay  a higher  price  for  the  kelp  you.  get  in  the 
Hebrides  than  for  that  in  Ireland  ? — I don’t  know 
what  they  pay  there. 

53675.  Did  you  ever  complain  of  adulteration  there? 
— Yes. 

53676.  Do  they  do  the  same  tiling  ? — They  did  ; whe- 
ther they  have  changed  or  not  I don’t  know. 

53677.  You  say  that  the  adulteration  consists  prin- 
cipally of  stones  1 — No ; of  inferior  weed  here  prin- 
cipally. There  are  some  gravel  and  stones,  but  -we 
have  that  pretty  well  checked. 

53678.  I thought  that  the  quality  .of  the  kelp  de- 
pended on  the  sort  of  weed  ?— Certainly. 
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S3679.  If  they  produce  inferior  weed  it  is  tlieir  loss  ? 
__Yes;  also  our  loss. 

53680.  Where  does  the  dishonesty  oome  in  there? — 
Because  we  offered  a.  certain  price  for  certain  weed, 
and  we  don’t  get  it.  We  don’t  want  to  have  other 
weeds  at  all. 

53681.  Do  you  get  honest  people  in  Norway? — I 
don't  know  anything  about  that. 

53682.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I do  not  understand  you 
to  accuse  the  people  of  dishonesty  ?— What  I say  is 
that  the  kelp  could  easily  be  made  25  per  cent,  better 
than  it  is.  On  at  least  two  shores  in  Ireland  our 


people  have  had  to  retire  owing  to  the  addition  of  Sn>t.  il  1907 

stones  and  gravel.  1 ' L 

53683.  You  also  say  that  the  people  know  per-  Mr.  Thomas 
fectly  well  what  is  the  proper  weed? — Certainly.  Hazell: 

53684.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  instruction,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  instruction  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

53685.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — They  lose  25  per  cent,  on 
purpose  ?— They  could  easily  make  it  25  per  cent, 
better  than  it  is. 

53686.  Sir  John  Colomb. — And  get  25  per  cent, 
more  price? — I am  sure  that  if  the  kelp  were  pro- 
perly made  our  company  would  pay  at  least  15s.  or 
£1  a ton  more. 


Mr.  Christopiiee  O’Connob  examined. 


53687.  Chaiuman. — Where  do  you  reside?— I reside 
at  Letterard,  near  Carna,  in  the  Clifden  rural  district. 

I am  familiar  with,  the  condition  of  the  small  land- 
holders in  the  Carna  parish  and  on  tile  estates  of 
P.ichard  Berridge,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  Nolan.  I intend 
to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Carna  Branch  of  the 
United  Irish  League.  The  parish  of  Carna  (which  is 
comprised  within  the  electoral  divisions  of  Kncckboy, 
Owengowla,  and  Skannive)  contains  32,769  acres,  and 
has  a population  of  4,180.  It  is  divided  into  about 
thirty-five  townlands,  of  which  twenty-six  are  in- 
habited and  nine  are  not.  These  nine,  which  are  of 
a mountainous  character,  are  in  the  bands  of 
graziers.  , „ 

53688.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  graziers? — Graziers  are  the  tenants. 

53689.  Whom  do  they  belong  to  ?— Richard  Berridge 
is  the  landlord  of  some  of  them  and  Colonel  Nolan 
of  others,  and  Mrs.  Newtown  of  others.  There  are 
fourteen  islands  off  the  coast,  ranging  from  two  acres 
to  sixty-one  acres  in  extent.  These  small  islands  are 
owned  by  graziers.  The  total  area  of  grazing  lands  in 
the  parish  is  7,894  acres,  having  a valuation  of 
£110  15s.  Of  this,  however,  only  about  200  acres  are 
suitable  for  tillage.  The  number  of  small  islands 
owned  by  graziers  is  fourteen,  having  a total  area  of 
268  acres,  and  valuation  £115  17s. 

53690.  Sir  John  Colomb.— When  you  say  owned  by 
graziers,  you  mean  graziers  and  tenants  ? — Yes ; 
the  graziers  are  the  tenants.  All  the  inhabited 
townlands  border  on  the  sea ; six  of  these 
townlands  have  been  already  purchased  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board.  In  the  other  twenty  town- 
lands  the  holdings  are  small  and  uneconomic, 
especially  on  the  Berridge  and^  Nolan  estates,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  sub-division  of  holdings  being 
allowed  on  these  estates.  On  the  Nolan  and  Berridge 
estates  there  are,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions 
in  each  townland,  from  two  to  four  families  living 
as  tennnts-in-co  on  each  holding.  The  Nolan  Estate 
is  the  most  congested  estate  in  the  parish,  as  very  few 
of  the  tenants  have  more  than  from  four  to  six  acres 
each.  Though  there  is  little  grazing  land  suitable  for 
tillage  in  this  parish,  there  are  large  tracts  of  good 
grazing  land  suitable  for  tillage  in  other  parts  of 
Clifden  rural  district.  The  best  way  to  solve  the 
question  of  congestion  in  this  rural  district  would  be 
to  give  the  Congested  Districts  Board  power  and 
money  to  buy  out  the  landlords  in  the  whole  rural 
district  of  Clifden,  and  to  purchase  the  grazing  lands 
from  the  graziers,  and  to  migrate  families  from  the 
congested  places  to  the  grazing  lands  within  the  rural 
district.  On  some  of  the  estates  there  is  little  grass 
land  suitable  for  tillage,  while  on  other  estates  there 
are  large  grazing  farms  suitable  for  tillage  ; therefore 
tenants  to  be  migrated  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  estates  on  which  they  have  resided,  but  should  be 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  rural  district  to 
another  part.  The  holdings  in  the  congested  town- 
lands  can  be  enlarged  by  striping  the  grazing  farms 
suitable  for  tillage  and  changing  some  of  the  co- 
tenants  to  these  farms.  It  is  advisable  that  all 
grazing  farms  to  which  seaweed  rights  are  attached 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  bought  out  and  striped 
for  the  purpose  of  migration.  For  instance,  the  town- 
land  of  Rosroe,  in  the  Moyrus  (Cashel)  electoral 
division,  containing  1,042  acres,  with  seaweed  rights 
attached,  is  a grazing  farm  on  the  eleven  months 
system.  If  this  farm  were  striped  up  it  would  give 
land  and  seaweed  enough  to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
tenants. 

53691.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— What  estate  is 


that  on  ? — The  Berridge  estate.  There  is  another  farm  Mr. 
near  it  of  219  acres,  with  seaweed  rights  attached,  Christopher 
which  would  give  land  to  five  tenants.  I refer  to  this  O'Connor, 
because  the  Board  have  refused  to  buy  the  Berridge 
estate  on  the  ground  that  there  are  no  grazing  farms 
on  the  estate ; and  for  that  reason  I point  out  that 
there  are  two  farms,  one  of  1,240  acres,  which  is  very 
important,  with  seaweed  rights  attached,  which  could 
he  striped  up  into  small  holdings. 


53692,  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  class  of  land  is  that 
1,000  acres? — All  arable  land.  The  tenants  on  that 
place  were  all  cleared  out  at  the  time  of  the  Famine. 
It  is  a grazing  farm  now  on  the  eleven  months’  system. 
There  are  also  good  grass  lands  suitable  for  tillage  in 
the  electoral  division  of  Bunowen,  Doonlouglian. 
Cleggan,  Renvyle,  etc.  Some  of  these  farms  have 
valuations  as  high  as  10s.  an  acre,  and  are  let  to 
eleven  months’  tenants.  That  is  in  the  dis- 
pensary districts  of  Clifden  and  Renvyle.  In  most 
of  the  congested  townlands  in  this  parish,  principally 
in  Mweenish  and  parts  of  other  townlands,  the  land- 
holders have  no  more  than  four  to  six  acres,  con- 
sequently they  live  mostly  by  kelp-making,  fishing, 
and  on  money  received  from  children  in  America.  It 
would  not  be  advisable  to  remove  any  of  these  inland, 
but  to  change  them  to  some  other  maritime  townland 
elsewhere. 

53693.  What  is  your  reason  ? — When  they  have  but 
a few  perches  to  live  on  they  cannot  till  much.  They  de- 
pend a great  deal  more  on  sea-fishing  and  kelp-making, 
and  I think  most  of  them  would  not  make  a living 
inland ; but  if  they  could  be  changed  to  these  mari- 
time townlands  to  grazing  farms,  with  seaweed  rights 
attached,  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

53694.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  were  to  be  migrated 
you  would  like  them  to  be  changed  to  land  of  pretty 
much  the  same  class  as  that  which  they  are  on? — 
Near  the  sea  anyhow.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  landholders  who  make  no  use  of  the  sea  except 
to  gather  seaweed  in  spring  for  manure.  Young  men 
ana  middle-aged  men  of  this  class  could  be  changed 
to  inland  parts  of  the  county.  The  people  are  quite 
willing  to  migrate  provided  a number  of  them  from 
the  same  townland  or  parish  be  migrated  to  the  same 
place. 

53695.  That  would  have  the  advantage  of  preserving 
old  associations?— Yes.  They  would  not  go  m twos 
or  threes,  but  ten  or  twelve  from  this  place  would  go 
to  live  to  the  same  place  inland  or  anywhere  else.  I 
suppose  in  Mweenish  Island  one- third  of  the  people 
would  want  to  be  migrated.  They  would  not  live  nn- 
land,  but  change  them  to  some  other  maritime  town- 
land  in  the  Clifden  district,  or  anywhere  near  the 
sea,  where  there  is  grazing  land. 

53696.  People  accustomed  to  the  sea  would  be  like 
fish  out  of  water  if  removed  to  inland  places?— tn 
Mweenish  and  other  places  the  land  is  worn  out  by 
constant  cropping.  They  have  to  till  the  same  land 
every  year.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  potato 
failure.  Potatoes  will  not  be  productive  if  sown  in 
the  me  place,  -which  is  tilled  over  and  oot  «*am 
•without  sometimes  beang  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for 
three  or  four  years. 

53697.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— How  many  acres  of  the 
land  around  here  would  make  an  economic  holding  ? 
That  depends  on  the  valuation.  I consider  that  a 
holding  to  be  economic  should  be  over  £5  valuation. 

53698.  How  many  acres  could  a man  really  work ! 
About  forty  or  fifty.  . 

53699.  Suppose  you  migrated  one  out  of  every  three 
and  gave  his  holding  to  his  neighbour,  could  he  work 
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v . 21  1907.  two  or  three  of  those  small  holdings  ? — Yes ; if  a 

*■  1 ' 1 ’ tenant’s  holding  were  large  enough  to  enable  him  to 

Mr.  allow  three  or  four  years  ito  intervene  between  two 

Christopher  crops  of  potatoes  on  the  same  land  the  crop  would  be 
O’Connor.  batter  in  quality  and  larger  in  yield.  At  present, 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  holdings,  they  have 
potatoes  and  com  every  second  year,  and  the  land 
is  worn  out.  I have  seen  potatoes  sown  on  the  same 
land  four  years  in  succession. 

53700.  You  think  an  addition  of  the  land  that  you 
see  round  here  would 'make  a man  better  off? — Yes. 
All  it  wants  is  to  be  reclaimed. 

53701.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — The  reason  is  it 
would  enable  him  to  give  the  tillage  land  a rest? — 
Yes  ; to  carry  on  some  rotation  of  crops,  and  let  the 
land  lie  fallow  for  three  or  four  years. 

53702.  Sir  John  Colomb.—  Do  you  mean  you  would 
sow  grass  seed  in  it,  and  have  it  in  rotation  grass  for 
two  or  three  years? — Yes.  I have  seen  several  places 
' where  new  holdings  were  striped  out,  and  there  were 
fine  potato  crops  these  bad  years,  when  the  potato 
crops  were  very  bad  on  the  old  holdings.  In  all  the 
maritime  townlands  the  cattle  are  subject-  to  a 
disease  called  in  English  “pine,”  which  causes  the 
cattle  to  pine  away  and  die.  There  are  two  cures  for 
this  disease — one  is  to  send  the  cattle  to  grass  on  a 
mountain  for  four  or  five  months  each  year  ; the  other 
is  to  give  the  cattle  large  quantities  of  bran  and 
Indian  meal.  As  the  mountains  are  in  the  hands  of 
graziers,  the  majority  of  the  people  must  adopt  the 
bran  and  Indian  meal  cure,  which  causes  a serious 
inroad  on  the  resources  of  the  people,  and  is  only  a 
passive  cure. 

53703.  I suppose  that  the  disease  is  really  due  to 
want  of  proper  feeding  ? — No  ; they  must  get  a change 
of  grass,  for  cattle  near  the  seashore  get  the  disease 
called  pine.  They  must  be  changed  to  the  mountains 
for  three  or  four  months  each  year. 

53704.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Is  it  from  some- 
thing that  grows  along  the  sea  that  they  get  it?— No  ; 
it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  land.  There  is  another 
disease  called  cripple,  which  they  get  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  is  cured  by  sending  them  to  the 
shore. 

53705.  The  bad  grass  on  the  mountains  gives  a sort 
of  rheumatism  to  the  cattle? — Yes.  Cattle  don’t  die 
of  the  cripple,  but  they  get  stunted.  That  is  easily 
cured  by  feeding,  but  cattle  at  the  shore  must  be 
thanged  to  the  mountains. 

53706.  So  it  would  be  a material  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  to  have  access  to  the  moun- 
tains and  to  the  shore  also  ? — Yes.  There  is  a scarcity 
of  bog  in  the  maritime  townlands,  especially  in  the 
Knock  boy  electoral  division.  Formerly  a few  acres  in 
each  holding  oonsisted  of  bog,  from  which  the  people  got 
their  turf  supply.  In  most  places  these  bogs  are  now 
run  out.  Half  the  people  of  Letterard  get  their  turf 
supply  in  Moyrus.  The  people  of  five  other  townlands 
go  three  miles  to  Culleen  bog  for  their  turf  supply. 
This  bog  will  be  used  up  in  the  near  future.  Then 
the  nearest  bogs  to  these  people  will  be  the  moun- 
tains, at  present  in  the  hands  of  graziers  in  the 
parish.  There  are  seven  or  eight  townlands  in  Knock- 
boy  electoral  division  so  situated.  It  would  materially 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people  if  the  mountains 
were  purchased  from  the  graziers,  and  one  of  these 
mountains  given  to  each  maritime  townland  as  an 
appurtenance  to  the  holdings.  Each  of  these  moun- 
tains is  a townland  in  itself,  and  range  from  377  1o 
2,981  acres  in  extent. 

53707.  Do  you  mean  the  grazing  on  these  moun- 
tains ? — Yes. 

53708.  What  is  done  with  them  now  ? — They  are  only 
used  for  grazing. 

53709.  What  class  of  animals  do  they  carry  ?— Cattle 
and  sheep. 

53710.  Would  you  give  them  back  in  common  to  the 
people? — Yes.  No  improvements  were  ever  made  on 
these  mountains,  and  no  boundaries,  except  the 
boundaries  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map.  When  one 
of  these  mountains  wonld  be  given  to  a townland  it 
should  be  striped,  and  a stripe  given  to  each  holding 
in  the  townland  as  an  appurtenance.  These  stripes 
need  not  be  fenced.  The  mountain  should  be  fenced 
all  round  with  wire  fencing.  By  doing  this  it  would 
benefit  the  people  in  three  ways : (1),  By  putting  their 
cattle  on  this  mountain  it  would  effect  a saving  in 
the  purchase  of  shop  stuffs  for  their  cattle.  (2),  They 
would  have  bog  for  cutting  turf  for  fuel.  (3),  The 


people  would  have  a place  to  put  their  sheep  during 
the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  months. 

53711.  Mr.  Sutherland— Where ?— On  these  moun- 
tains. They  could  use  the  grass  of  the  mountain  in 
common,  but  have  it  striped  up  for  bog. 

53712.  You  would  have  two  divisions?— No.  Sup- 
pose there  are  twenty  holdings  in  a townland,  then 
you  make  twenty  stripes  of  the  mountain,  and  allot 
a stripe  to  each  holding.  These  stripes  need  not  be 
lock -spitted. 

53713.  Sir  John  Colomb.—  The  striping  would  be 
only  to  give  each  man  his  proportion  of  turf,  but  the 
cattle  would  run  all  over  it:  the  commonage  would 
be  only  for  grazing,  but  the  striping  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  turbary? — Yes.  The  principal  manure  is 
seaweed.  The  seaweed  is  carried  by  the  people  on 
their  backs,  like  beasts  of  burden,  because  in  most 
places  there  are  no  roads  connecting  the  public  roads 
with  the  seashore,  which  would  enable  horses  and  asses 
to  be  employed.  A public  road  now  touches  some  part 
of  every  townland  except  one,  bub  in  some  townlands 
these  roads  do  not  touch  the  seashore  anywhere. 
Therefore,  if  short  roads  were  constructed  to  connect 
the  public  road  with  the  seashore,  the  people  could 
get  their  seaweed  to  the  fields  with  far  less  trouble 
and  hardship.  More  crops  could  be  raised,  and  land 
further  from  the  seashore  could  be  tilled,  and,  con- 
sequently, would  give  better  returns,  because  the  land 
near  the  seashore  is  worn  out  from  constant  cropping, 
for  want  of  a more  up-to-date  method  of  conveying 
seaweed  and  sand  from  the  seashore. 

53714.  I suppose  that  very  few  of  the  tenants  have 
got  horses  ? I suppose  there  is  a,  horse  here  to  only 
every  twenty  or  thirty  tenants? — Yes,  but  they  would 
all  have  horses  or  asses  if  they  could  'have  a way  of 
drawing  the  seaweed  to  their  farms  from  the  sliotre. 

53715.  How  could  they  keep  horses  if  their  farms 
were  so  small  ? — Two  or  three  on  each  townland  would 
probably  have  holdings  large  enough  to  keep  horses, 
and  about  three  horses  would  do  the  work  of  the 
townland.  , . , , 

53716.  They  would  be  hired  to  the  neighbours?— 
Yes. 

53717.  Therefore  the  biggest  holders  would  get  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  road? — They  would  be  all 
benefited.  It  would  save  great  hardship,  because 
at  present  men  and  girls  have  to  carry  weed  on  their 
backs.  The  bogs  also  could  be  reclaimed  by  draining, 
liming,  and  bringing  sand  from  the  seashore.  Short 
roads  should  also  be  constructed  co  any  grass  lands 
striped  up. 

53718.  Most;  Rev.  Dr.  0’Donnei.l.— Where  would 
you  find  the  lime?  Would  you  take  it  from  Aran?— 
Yes.  There  is  plenty  of  lime  there.  The  people  have 
kilns  of  their  own. 

53719.  You  would  bring  turf  over  there  and  bring 
back  the  limestone? — Yes. 


53720.  Does  not  the  turf  go  over  there  1 — Yes,  but 
not.  so  much  as  it  used  to. 

53721.  A hooker  bringing  over  turf  could  bring  back 
limestone? — Yes.  The  large  fishing  boats  going  from 
here  to  Aran  could  bring  it  easily.  The  want  of 
bye-roads  has  prevented  many  acres  of  land  from 
being  tilled,  and  reclaimable  bog  from  being  re- 
claimed. Boundaries  between  the  holdings  would 
want  to  be  made,  and  the  housing  accommodation  on 
the  Nolan  and  Berridge  Estates  improved.  From 
the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much,  room 
fdr  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  on  the 
Nolan  and  Berridge  Estates,  although  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  have  declined  to  purchase  the  Berridge 
Estates,  although  the  landlord  is  quite  willing  to 
sell.  The  reason  given  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  for  declining  to  purchase,  being  that  it  would 
be  of  no  advantage  to  the  tenants  as  the  estate  was 
already  striped,  and  that  there  were  practically  no 
grass  lands  for  distribution.  There  are,  in  fact, 
several  acres  of  grass  land  fit  for  tillage  on  the  Ber- 
ridge Estate,  to  which  tenants  could  be  migrated. 
There  are  about  twelve  small  islands  off  the  coast 
uninhabited.  They  are  from  three  to  sixty-one  acres 
in  extent,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  graziers.  In  some 
townlands  there  is  a scarcity  of  seaweed  for  manure, 
then  tire  people  buy  seaweed  from  the  owner  of  the 
adjacent  small  island.  When  the  people  of  a town- 
land  have  not  a sufficient  supply  of  seaweed  attached 
to  the  townland,  I consider  that  the  seaweed  rights 
attached  to  the  adj  acemt  small  island  ought  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  owner ; but  leaving  the  owner  of  the 
island  the  grazing  rights  of  the  island  if  he  so  desires 
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it.  Then  the  seaweed  is  to  be  divided  into  stripes 
between  the  tenants,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  stripes 
nlainly  marked  out.  I consider  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  the  Knockboy  Farm  would  be,  to  convert  it  into 
an  agricultural  model  school.  The  whole  farm  is  al- 
ready well  drained.  The  people  could  then  be  shown 
the  best  methods  of  tillage  on  a large  or  small  scale, 
and  with  and  without  seaweed.  The  people  require, 
also  to  be  shown  the  good  effects  of  liming  land.  The 
cutting  or  houghing  of  the  potato  stalks  by  an  insect 
in  the  land  causes  heavy  loss  to  the  potato  crop.  The 
liming  of  the  land  would  prevent  this. 

53722.  Chairman. — Are  there  many  trees  on  the 
Knockboy  Farm  now?— Yes.  It  is  not  all  planted. 
It  is  a couple  of  miles  from  here.  Some  of  it  has 
been  successful.  ...  „ , 

53723.  Is  there  anyone  to  look  after  it? — Only  a 
caretaker.  There  were  agricultural  model  schools  or 
farms  in  Ireland  formerly,  but  the  Government  of 
the  day  did  away  with  them  and  left  us  the  model 
National  schools.'  If  they  left  us  the  .agricultural 
schools  and  diid  away  with  the  others  they  would  have 
done  right. 

53724.  Do  you  think  could  Knockboy  be  used  to 
show  the  people  the  way  land  could  be  reclaimed? — 
Yes;  to  teach  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  how 
to  reclaim  the  mountain. 

53725.  Would  there  be  any  chance  of  bringing  sea- 
weed so  far  inland? — Yes,  from  both  ends.  It  can 
be  brought  from  Cama  and  from  Bertraboy  Bay.  It 
was  brought  when  the  caretaker  was  in  it  before. 

53726.  Sir  John  Colomb. — How  far  would  it  be 
from  the  shore? — It  is  within  a convenient  distance, 
only  two  or  three  miles  on.  each  side.  It  could  be 
used  to  show  the  people  the  best  methods  of  tillage. 
On  those  small  holdings  of  three  to  five  acres  they 
don’t  know  anything  about  the  rotation  of  crops,  be- 
cause they  have  no  means  of  carrying  it  out  them- 
selves. 

53727.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — It  would  have 
this  advantage,  that  it  would  be  the  same  class  of 
land  that  they  have  themselves? — Yes;  the  very  same 
class.  Some  of  it  is  good  and  some  middling.  The 
erection  of  a corn  mill  in  this  parish  to  which  the 
people  could  hiring  their  oats  to  be  ground  would  give 
the  people  a good  substitute  for  the  potato  and  for 
the  Indian  meal  which  they  use  in  summer.  Many 
people  would  now  use  oatenmeal  instead  of  Indian 
meal  but  for  the  dearness  of  the  former.  There  was 
a small  com  mill  in  this  place  in  old  times  but  it 
was  taken  down  about  twenty  years  ago. 

53728.  Mr.  Sutherland. — -Why  ? — It  was  only  on  a 
small  scale,  but  it  was  very  useful  long  ago. 

53729.  Did  they  stop  because  they  had  no  custom  ? — 
Yes.  _ It  was  built  by  a small  landholder.  It  was 
built  in  a place  very  far  from  a road,  and  the  people 
could  not  bring  oats  or  anything  except  by  carrying  it 
in  bags  on  their  backs,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  bring 
any  tiling  to  it.  I remember  seeing  it  in  working 
order,  but  I never  saw  it.  working,  although  it  was  very 
good  while  it  lasted.  It  was  not  working  principally 
because  the  only  path  to  it  was  through  a wet  moun- 
tain- 

53730.  Ic  was  in  working  order  and  not  working; 
therefore  it  was  not  required  ? — The  people  would  use 
it  now  if  they  had  it. 

53731.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — When  was  it 
working? — Eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago. 

53732.  There  may  have  been  .a  considerable  change 
since  then  ? — There  is  a considerable  change. 

53733.  Mr.  'Sutherland. — Indian  com  is  mare 
used  ? — The  people  are  giving  up  the  Indian  meal  al- 

53734.  I heard  some  witness  say  that  most  of  the 
oats  were  sold  for  feeding  horses? — They  are  sold:  to 
^Pk^epea-s.  They  sell  here  for  from  ' 4s.  to  5s.  a 
cwt.  They  would  make  a better  use  of  it  if  they  got 
it  ground  in  .the  com  mill,  and  it  would  encourage 
the  people  to  grow  better  grain.  A carding  mill  to 
which  people  would'  bring  their  wool  to  be  carded 
would  get  good  demand. 

53735.  Chairman. — At  present  they  card  by  hand? 
It  is  too  slow.  The  carding  machinery  would  do 
as  much  in  a couple  of  hours  as  a couple  of  women 
would  do  during  the  winter. 

^ as  ® matter  of  fact,  card  still? — 
.they  do.  The  people  make  good  use  of  wool  here. 

53737.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Do  they  manufacture  it 
themselves  ? — They  card  it  themselves  and  spin  it. 
53738.  They  never  ceased  doing  that  1— They  did  not. 


53739.  It  has  always  been  there?— Yes;  in  every  1Qr,7 

house  in  the  parish.  J be,,t  fll1807‘ 

53740.  It  is  a native  industry? — Yes,  it  is.  Mr. 

53741.  Is  all  that  grey  cloth  which  one  sees  on  the  Christopher 
children  made  at  home  ?— It  is  all  made  in  their  own  O'Conner, 
houses. 

53742.  They  are  both  factory  and  market  for  it 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

53743.  That  iis  a real  industry  in  the  place  ? — Yes. 

Every  house  has  from  five  to  thirty  sheep,  and  they 
will  make  all  the  clothes  they  wear  from  the  wool  of 
their  own  sheep.  They  card  the  wool,  spin  it,  warp 
it,  and  send  at  to  the  weaver.  We  have  hand  loom 
weavers  in  this  parish — plenty  of  them. 

53744.  They  have  that  education  themselves? — 

Yes,  from  old  times. 

53745.  And  they  require  no  technical  education? — 

No. 

53746.  Tli at  is  a real  industry— a living  industry  ? 

— Yes,  'and  it  is  thriving,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  it 
failing. 

53747.  And  it  never  had  a subsidy  from  any  public 
body? — No.  It  got  no  help  from  any  side. 

53748.  They  have  the  raw  material,  the  sheep  and 
the  wool,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  they  card, 
spin,  and  weave  it,  and  clothe  their  children  ? — Yes. 

53749.  Sir  John  Co-lomb. — 'When  you  say  that 
every  holder  has  twenty  or  thirty  sheep,  what  holders 
do  you  speak  of?— Farmers.  Those  who  have  not 

wool  will  buy  it  from  one  another.  They  let  them  up 
on  the  mountains.  They  could  not  keep  the  whole 
of  them. 

53750.  They  hire  grazing? — Two  or  three  of  the 
townlands  have  commonage  rights.  There  are  only 
eight  townlands  in  the  hands  of  the  graziers.  Five 
other  townlands  have  commonage  rights  to  the  moun- 
tains. Then  the  people  on  other  townlands  also 
graze  cattle  and  sheep  on  these  mountains. 

53751.  That  is,  they  take  grazing? — Yes. 

53752.  In  your  proposed  re-arrangement  of  this 
part  of  the  world  you  would  not-  interfere  with  the 
five  that  are  girazed  by  the  tenants  ? — No. 

53753.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  fact,  does  any 
money  pass  ? You  say  that  the  five  townlands  have 
grazing  in  common,  and  that  the  people  of  those 
townlands  have  the  right  to  graze  their  sheep  and 
cattle  on  this  common? — They  don’t  get  any  right  for 
sheep,  but  they  pay  a shilling  a month  for  cattle. 

53754.  Do  they  pay  for  sheep? — Some  of  them  do 
and  some  of  .them  don't. 

53755.  How  is  that  arranged  ? — It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  put  the  sheep  off  the  mountain,  but  the 
people  would  keep  a great  deal  more  sheep  if  they 
had  these  mountains  to  put  them  on.  than  now. 

There  are  no  boundaries  to  the  mountains,  and  the 
■sheep  go  astray  on  them. 

53756.  The  people  of  the  adjoining  townlands  who 
have  no  grazing  get  the  right  to  put  their  sheep  also 
on  this  commonage  land  ? — Some  of  them  do  ana  some 
of  them  don’t. 

53757.  They  don’t  pay  anything?— Some  of  them 
do  and  some  don’t. 

53758.  Most  of  them  don’t? — They  are  not  so  par- 
ticular on  these  mountains  about  the  sheep,  because 
it  is  wild  mountain,  as  they  are  about  th©  cattle. 

53759.  Sir  John  Colomb. — When  you  say  the 
people  don’t  take  much  notice,  is  it  the  five  itown- 
lanas  you  speak  of? — Four  of  them  give  leave  to 
their  neighbours  to  put  their  sheep  on. 

53760.  Does  the  same  .thing  apply  to  the  other 
townlands  that  you  want  the  Board  to  buy? — No. 

The  graziers  who  own  these  mountains  take  no 
grazing  stock,  and  would  not  allow  a single  beast  to 
trespass  on  .them. 

53761.  Therefore,  a certain  number  of  people  are 
getting  grazing  lands  for  nothing? — They  must  pay 
on  these  mountains,  but  an  odd  one  will  not. 

53762.  On  all  grazing  lands  sheep  have  to  be  paid 
for? — Some  of  them  do  and  some  of  them  don’t. 

53763.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  say  that 
this  woollen  industry  has  been  here  from  time  im- 
memorial ? — Yes. 

53764.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the 
weaving  in  recent  years?— No  improvement.  It  is 
• the  same  old  style. 

53765.  Has  there  been  any  instruction  given? — No 
instruction  lias  been  given  yet,  and  they  use  the 
same  common  loom. 

53766.  They  have  no  new  looms  ?— No  new  looms. 

They  have  the  same  kind  of  looms  as  were  there  100 
years  ago. 
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53767.  Do  you  think  was  there  ever  any  -applica- 
tion made  to  Mr.  Walker  to  consider  Whether  in- 
struction should  not  be  given  and  new  looms  intro- 
duced?— I never  heard  anything  about  it.  Father 
Tom  Flannery  when  he  was  parish  priest  here  tried 
to  get  the  people  to  introduce  new  methods  of  weav- 
ing, and  when  he  was  connected  with  this  Manches- 
ter lace  business  he  was  trying  to  make  them  learn, 
and  he  brought  some  of  them  in  to  learn  it,  but  I 
think  they  did  not  follow  it  up. 

53768.  You  -put  it  to  the  Commission  that  it  would 
he  an  improvement  if  there  were  a carding  machine 
provided? — Yes,  a carding  machine  to  hurry  it  on. 
A carding  machine  would  card  as  much  in  two  or 
three  hours  as  the  whole  household  would  during  the 
whole  winter. 

53769.  Apparently  you  draw  a distinction  between 
carding  and  the  other  processes  in  the  manufacture  ? 
—Yes. 

53770.  Carding  is  a laborious  operation  ? — Yes,  the 
most  laborious  part  of  the  whole  business,  but  wo 
don’t  want  to  do  away  with  our  hand-loom  weavers. 

53771.  But  you  think  that  the  amount  of  labour 
expended  on  carding  is  very  considerable  for  the  re- 
sults ? — Very  considerable. 

53772.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Are  there  many  weavers 
here? — There  are. 

53773.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea? — We  'have  a 
weaver  in  every  second  townland. 

53774.  Do  you  think  are  there  twenty  weavers  ? — 
There  ought  to  be  about  twenty  weavers. 

53775.  Always  working? — They  have  .-farms  of  their 
own.  They  work  their  farms. 

53776.  Are  they  hereditary?  Does  the  son  often 
succeed  the  father  as  weaver  ?— Yes.  That  is  what 
happens.  The  son  succeeds  the  father.  He  will  look 
after  the  crops  like  any  farmer  in  spring  and  summer, 
and  he  will  work  at  his  loom  in  winter. 

53777.  Is  most  of  the  hed  clothing  supplied  in  that 
way  ? — Yes. 

53778.  And  a great  deal  of  the  clothing  worn  by 
the  children  ? — Nine-tenths  of  the  clothes  worn  by 
the  people  of  this  parish  ate  manufactured  in  their 
own  houses. 

53779.  Sir  John  Colojib. — The  carding  is  done  in 
the  houses? — There  is  a carding  machine  in  Clifden, 
and  the  people  are  more  inclined  to  go  there  now 
than  to  spend  their  -time  carding. 

53780.  The  carding  is  done  in  the  winter? — Yes, 
the  hand  carding  is  done  then. 

53781.  What  would  they  do  if  they  were  not  carding 
in  the  cottages? — The  women  would  have  plenty  to 
do  in  the  winter.  They  do  some  of  their  carding, 
because  their  own  carding  is  better  than  the  carding 
done  by  the  machine.  They  would  do  some  carding, 
but  would  not  do  all. 

53782.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— The  machine 
leaves  lumps  in  the  wool? — Yes. 

53784.  It  does  not  card  so  evenly  ?— It  does  not. 
Some  of  the  graziers,  who  own  the  mountains,  re- 
cognising the  necessity  there  is  for  making  the  moun- 
tain appurtenances  of  the  maritime  townlands,  have 
already  expressed  their  willingness  to  surrender  them 
whenever  it  is  considered  necessary  to  do  so.  Some 
of  the  landlords  have  also  expressed  their  willingness 
to  sell.  But  while  some  of  them  may  be  willing  to 
sell  at  a reasonable  price,  there  are  others  who  are 
asking  too  much.  There  ought  to  be  compulsory 
powers  to  deal  with  these  latter,  and  also  with  aS 
glaziers  who  would  ask  too  much  for  giving  ud  their 
grazing  rights.  8 g P tneu 

®*2Sr  Sir  Colomb.— Are  these  graziers  11 

men  ? Some  of  the  graziers  are  11  months’ 

«!7Qtn<i-r?>ine  ?re  yearly  tenants, 
vearlv  tenant  *noilntai.ns  are  divided  up  among 
yearly  tenants?— The  graziers,  I think  are  vearlv 
tenants,  most  of  them.  yearly 

53787.  Mr.  Sutherland  — d0  they  keen  anythin,, 
on  these  mountains  !_CattI6  and  sheen  iartS  eh8 
“O  practically  |omjto  waste 

m no  grazing  stock.  °n  lt’  but  ““7  take 


gnS^^h^-^ou  say  that 

sssr1  “ - sl,V£.s 


— We  don’t  want  to  take  it  off  them  for  nothing.  'We 
want  to  give  them  something. 

53792.  You  would  give  full  value?— Yes,  but  not 
too  much. 

53793.  You  would  not  leave  them  worse  off  at  the 
end  of  the  sale? — No.  I would  give  them  a right 
price,  but  not  too  much. 

53794.  Are  these  men  year-by-year  tenants  ?— Some  of 
them  are. 

53795.  Are  any  of  them  judicial  tenants?— No,  but 
they  are  not  11  months’  tenants. 

53796.  Do  these  yearly  tenants  put  on  the  sheep?— 
No ; they  do  not. 

53797.  Who  are  the  people  who  put  on  the  sheep 
without  anyone  taking  much  notice? — The  people  in 
the  townlands  who  have  commonage  rights  are  more 
liberal  than  the  graziers.  They  are  not  very  par- 
ticular, because  the  mountains  are  not  divided  among 
the  tenants. 

53798.  Mr.  Sutherland. — In  fact  the  sheep  on  both 
sides  trespass  on  each  other’s  land? — Yes.  There  are 
a few  good  quays  in  the  parish,  but  piers,  with  short 
approach  roads,  to  enable  the  people  to  land  seaweed 
for  manure  and  to  be  used  as  harbours  of  refuge  in 
bad  weather  for  small  fishing  vessels  are  much  re- 
quired in  some  places,  especially  in  Letterard.  In 
Letterard  they  have  four  fishing  boats  and  about 
fifty-six  landholders,  and  they  have  two  quays  built 
of  stone  without  cement,  built  in  the  two  worst  places 
in  the  whole  townland.  Each  quay  has  a rocky  en- 
trance, and  boats  could  not  come  in  during  bad 
weather.  Within  a short  distance  of  this  place  there 
was  a natural  harbour,  which  had  a clear  entrance 
and  a clear  place  for  ant  ch  or  age  in  front. 

53799.  Chairman.— Who  built  those  quays?— Thev 
were  built  in  1879  as  a kind  of  relief  works,  but  they 
were  built  in  the  two  worst  places.  There  were  other 
places  where  they  could  have  built  better  quays  with 
less  money,  witli  a clear  entrance  and  clear  anchorage 


1 “PP-  th*  won’t 

53791.  Than  it  will  ba  a Ration  of  prio.  for  than,  < 


53800.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Where  is  Letterard?— 
About  five  miles  from  this  place,  in  the  Knockboy 
electoral  division.  The  fishing  earned  on  here  con- 
sists of  mackerel  fishing  and  herring  fishing  with  large 
boats,  and  lobster  fishing  and  general  hand-line  fish- 
ing with  2-ton  and  3-ton  boats.  The  deep  sea  fishing 
(mackerel  and  herring)  in  this  locality  is  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  was  some  years  ago,  still  it  is  an  industry 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  locality,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  are  employed  at  this  industry 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

53801.  Chairman. — Why  is  it  not  as  good  as  it  used 
mi  ^ ^ le  niaokerel  season  got  later  every  year. 

1 he  first  year  the  mackerel  started  here  the  people 
could  take  mackerel  in  the  middle  of  March.  Now 
V61/  f,ew  °f,  “iem  take  mackerel  until  the  1st  of  May, 
and  then  the  mackerel  season  gets  later.  It  goes  to 
the  middle  of  July  and  it  certainly  is  not  as  successful 
as  it. used  to  be  before;  and  the  mackerel  is  not  as 
P 1(11115  °°ast  « ifc  waa  formerly. 

ij  j ' , , the  mackerel  fishing  stop  earlier  in  the 
old  days?— H used  to  hold  on  for  the  three  months 
of  April,  May  and  June.  Sometimes  now  it  holds  on 
to  the  middle  of  July. 

53803.  Does  beginning  later  make  much  difference  if 
you  go  on  later?— No. 

53804.  Yon  say  that  it  goes  on  longer  now  ?— It  does. 
i r^lle^  does  l(;  make  much  difference  if  it 
g0S,S5  rvSf*— ?he  -late  “a<*erel  is  not  so  plentiful. 
rrinS  * would  not  matter  about  be- 

, “ te  ■— .N°>  because  the  weather  in  March  is 

night  on  which  you  could  go 

go^S  might  be  five  nighfcs  on  which  y°u  could 

ri™8fl7i,'Sir  -JoHN  Colomb— Do  you  say  that  the  her- 
SAft  wSin?-if  *u0t  Kuccessful  here  ? — It  is  not  as  good 
as ’Bt  was,  still  there  is  a good  deal  of  money  earned  by 

ohtainZl  L i : "8  b?ats’  cos*ing  from  £400 to  £500,  are 
,vnI,b7  loans  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
£25  tJ??ann  Slxteen  half-yearly  instalments  of  from 
— +vP+°*u1'  The  arrears  on  some  boats  are  now 

£«  mV11®  owners  do  not  expect  to  ever  see  them 

adonfed’-  ^ enCo?lgeS^d  Board  have  lately 

by  aunoint™^  P*a^  for  coUecting  the  arrears,  viz., 
during  i*  receiver  over  the  earnings  of  the  boat 

"g  ^ ^ Shln8  Mason.  The  Board  allowing  the 
up-keeiwff  flip1]  °f  tbe  net  earnings  towards  the 
Rib°  and  gear.  I think  the  Congested 

receivers  bv  d °U?ht  6xtend  the  appointment  of 
leceivers  by  appointing  a receiver  over  every  boat  that 
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•would  be  even  one  half-year  in  arrear.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  half-yearly  instalments  I 
consider  that  the  prices  of  the  fishing  boat  and  its 
iishing  gear  be  obtained  by  separate  loans,  i.e.,  that 
-the  bodv  of  the  boat,  with  mast  and  sails,  be  pur- 
chased by  one  loan,  and  the  fishing  gear  (i.e.,  nets, 
ropes  corks)  by  a separate  loan,  and  that  sixteen 
Years'  be  given  to  pay  off  the  loan  on  the  boat  and 
trimming  gear,  and  eight  years  to  pay  off  the  loan 
on  the  fishing  gear.  If  this  were  done  it  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  half-yearly  instalments,  and  the 
boat-owners  would  make  increased  efforts  to  pay  off 
the  loans.  Again,  the  fishing  boats  of  this  place  are 
only  employed  at  fishing  from  mid-April  to  mid- 
October.  There  are  always  six  and  seven  months  of 
each  year  idle.  An  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  estab- 
lish winter  fishing  in  the  locality. 

53808.  Chairman'. — Yon  think  that  the  plan  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  of 
appointing  a receiver  over  the  earnings  of  the  boat 
to  collect  arrears  is  a good  one  ? — Yes. 

53809.  Does  not  that  amount  practically  to  the  share 
system? — It  does.  It  is  a great  pity  that  the  Board 
did  not  adopt  that,  plan  long  ago,  before  boats  ran 
into  arrears  of  £100  or  so. 

53810.  In  your  opinion,  the  share  system  would  work 
better  than  the  loan  system  ? — I think  it  far  better  to 
appoint  a receiver  over  the  boat  than  to  take  it  away 
from  the  fishermen. 

53811.  The  Board  gives  out  the  boat  under  two 
systems.  Under  the  loan  system  the  boat  is  handed 
over,  and  the  price  is  paid  back  in  half-yearly  instal- 
ments. The  other  plan  is  one  by  which  the  Board 
retain  possession  of  the  boat,  and  take  a certain  share  ? 
—They  don’t  in  this  case.  They  appoint  a receiver 
during  the  fishing  season  only,  over  boats  obtained 
under  the  loan  system. 

53812.  That  is  very  nearly  retaining  possession?— 
The  owner  can . do  what  he  likes  after  the  season. 

53813.  The  principle  is  that  the  man  should  get  a 
certain  share,  and  that  the  Board  should  set  aside  a 
certain  share  towards  the  cost  of  the  boat  ? — Yes. 

53814.  That  is  the  plan  you  like? — Yes.  But  before 
the  Board  adopted  this  plan  boats  ran  into  arrears, 
and  when  a fisherman  spends  seven  or  eight  years  of 
his  life  at  deep-sea  fishing  he  is  not  much,  good  for 
anything  else  on  the  land,  and  it  is  a hardship  to  have 
a boat  taken  from  him. 

53815.  You  would  be  quite  content  when  the  boat 
was  new  that  it  should  be  started  on  this  plan?— If 
the  boat  ran  into  arrears  it  should  be  adopted,  but 
it  should  not  be  adopted  when  it  was  quite  new.  A 
new  boat  would  be  £40  a half  year.  If  there  were 
£80,  or  a year’s,  arrears  the  Board  should  appoint  a 
receiver  over  the  boat  until  it  is  collected,  ana  let  him 
have  his  boat  again  free,  but  it  is  not  on  the  share 
system. 

53816.  Mr.  Sutherland. — You  say  that  sixteen 
years  should  be  allowed  to  pay  off  the  loan  on  the 
boat  and  trimming,  but  you  know  that  boats  deterio- 
rate very  rapidly  ? — These  boats  are  strong  enough  to 
last  thirty  years. 

53817.  It  depends  on  how  they  are  kept? — They  are 
kept  very  well. 

53818.  Chairman. — Where  is  the  fish  landed? — At 
Boundstone,  and  Aran  for  mackerel. 

53819.  None  of  the  fish  are  landed  here? — None  of 
the  fish  are  landed  in  this  parish.  The  bulk  of  the 
fish  must  go  to  Boundstone. 

53820.  The  herring  fishing  corresponds  with  the 
autumn  mackerel  fishing  ?— Yes ; they  are  caught  to- 
gether. 

53821.  The  mackerel  is  more  valuable  than  the 
herring  ? — Some  of  the  fish  buyers  take  both,  whichever 
the  boat  comes  in  with  after  the  night.  We  have 
mackerel  around  this  place,  but  the  small  boats  have 
no  nets  to  catch  the  fish,  and  if  the  Board  would  give 
loans  to  purchase  the  necessary  nets  of  seven  or  eight 
pieces  for,  say,  from  two  to  five  ton  boats,  they  could 
still  catch  a great  deal  of  mackerel  and  herring  in 
the  antumn  and  winter. 

53822.  For  six  months  they  fish,  as  you  have  de- 
scribed. How  do  you  propose  that  these  boats  can  be 
employed  except  in  the  mackerel  fishing? — I believe 
the  fishing  boats  cannot  be  employed  much  longer  than 
that ; but  they  should  get  nets  for  small  boats  of  five 
tons  and  under  to  enable  them  to  fish. 

53823.  No  improvement  can  be  made  as  regards  big 
boats  ? — No  ; but  they  should  get  nets  for  the  small 
boats,  and  let  them  fish  for  the  herring  in  these  bays 


around  this  coast.  They  have  no  nets  to  catch  them,  21  190 

and  when  the  fishing  boats  have  to  give  up  the  herring  ‘ — 

fishing  the  small  boats  could  continue  it,  because  the  i!r 

herring  does  not  stay  out  in  the  deep,  like  the  Christopher 

mackerel.  It  comes  into  the  bays  and  creeks,  and  the  O’Connor. 

fishing  boats  that  have  a deep  draught  of  net  cannot 

take  them.  I have  often  seen  Connemara  men  going 

away  when  the  fish  came  in,  as  the  water  was  too 

shallow  for  deep  nets,  while  the  small  Claddagh  boats 

would  be  able  to  get  good  catches.  The  nets  of  the 

iishing  boats  are  too  deep  to  shoot  them  in  these  bays, 

because  they  lose  them  ; so  that  it  would  be  a good 

thing  to  get  nets  for  the  small  boats  that  would  not 

be  so  deep  as  the  nets  with  which  the  fishing  is  carried 

on  at  Cleggan. 

53824.  Mr.  Sutherland. — About  what  would  the 
nets  cost  for  these  small  boats  ? — About  £3  10.s.  apiece. 

53825.  How  many  of  them  would  there  be  ? — About 

53826.  One  cargo  of  fish  would  pay  for  that? — And 
the  small  boats  could  fish  the  whole  winter,  and  there 
would  be  no  cost.  If  the  weather  is  bad,  it  would 
cost  about  £2  a week  to  support  these  men  in  the  large 
fishing  boats  in  a place  like  Galway  ; but  if  they  had 
the  nets  for  the  small  boats,  they  could  fish  when 
the  weather  permitted,  and  could  remain  at  home 
when  the  weather  was  rough,  doing  something  on  their 
land. 

53827.  One  successful  night’s  fishing  would  pay  for 
the  nets  ? — It  would  pay  for  them. 

53828.  Yery  well,  then — why  don’t  you  get  them? 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  it  ? — The  herrings  are 
in  the  bay  at  present,  and  the  fishermen  have  no  nets. 

53829.  You  know  the  ropes  by  which  these  nets  are 
let  down? — Yes. 

53830.  They  have  only  to  shorten  the  ropes  if  the 
sea  is  too  shallow  ? — No  ; because  the  nets  for  the  large 
fishing  boats  are  deeper  than  the  nets  for  the  small 
boats.  I know  a man  who  tried  to  shorten  his  nets 
in  that  way  and  shot  them  among  rocks,  where  there 
were  lots  of  herrings,  and  he  lost  all  his  nets,  because 
the  nets  are  too  deep  to  sink  them  among  rocks. 

53831.  Chairman. — Don’t  the  autumn  mackerel  nets 
have  to  bo  put  down  in  the  spring  ? — They  might  be 
put  down  in  the  winter,  but  not  in  the  spring,  because 
the  mesh  of  the  autumn  net  is  smaller  than,  that  of 
tlie  spring  net.  „ , „ _ 

53832.  What  about  the  lobster  fishing?— The 
majority  of  the  people  are  more  inclined  for  lobster 
fishing  and  general  hand-line  fishing  than  any  other 
class  of  fishing  at  present,  as  they  can  attend  to  their 
farm  operations  and  to  lobster  fishing  at  the  same 
time.  Lobster  fishing  is  an  industry  that  could  be 
greatly  improved  and  developed  in  this  parish.  Until 
this  year  there  was  only  one  fish  company  buying 
lobsters  here,  and  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
low  prices  given  by  this  company.  Some  of  the  fisher- 
men now  send  their  own  lobsters  by  rail  to  fish  sales- 
men in  London,  Manchester,  Dublin,  etc.,  who  sell  the 
fish  on  commission  for  the  fishermen.  Although  the 
fishermen  only  take  the  lobsters  out  of  the  store  tank 
just  as  they  are  about  to  send  them  off,  still  many  of 
the  lobsters  die  before  they  reach  the  market.  In  some 
cases  half  the  nuiftber  in  each  box  die,  and  in  others 
all  die  except  two  or  three  in  each  box.  In  this  way 
fishermen  sustain  heavy  losses,  as  dead  lobsters  are  not 
marketable.  As  the  fish  salesmen  sell  only  on  com- 
mission, the  whole  loss  falls  on  the  fishermen. 

53833.  I understand  that  in  the  old  days  a nsn 
company  used  to  buy  lobsters  from  the  fishermen . 

^53834  Then  because  the  price  was  not  satisfactory 
the  people  refused  to  sell  the  lobster  to  these  com- 
panies?— Yes;  some  of  the  people  -refused. 

53835.  And  the  difficulty  is  that  the  lobsters  die?- 
Yes. 


53836.  Did  they  die  when  the  fishing  company  used 
to  buy  them?— No,  because  they  carried  them  in  a 
boat  with  tanks  to  keep  them  alive. 

53837.  Would  not  it  bo  possible  for  the  fishermen 
to  do  the  same  thing  now?— No  one  could  do  that 
except  a company ; they  would  not  have  money. 

53838.  Could  not  you  have  some  sort  ot  arrange- 
ment among  yourselves  by  which  you  could  send 
lobsters  in  a tank  to  Galway  by  hooker  or  fishing 
boat?— On  account  of  the  bad  weather  at  times  that 
would  not  be  practicable. 

53839  In  what  sort  of  boats  did  the  fish  company 
take  them  away  I— In  large  boats  like  small  schooners. 
Hookers  hem  would  not  do  on  account  of  the  bad 
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Sept.  21  1907.  weather,  which  might  delay  them  getting  to  Gal- 
P'U-  ' ’ way  so  that  the  lobsters  might  die. 

Mr.  53840.  If  they  were  in  tanks  they  would  be  all  right  ? 

Christopher  —The  people  would  not  like  that.  They  would  rather 
O'Connor.  send  it  ofi  bv  rail  if  they  could. 

53841.  Is  not  that  because  you  don’t  combine 
among  yourselves  1 If  they  combined  they  could  do 
it? — Hardly. 

53842.  Why  not  ’—These  people  who  fish  for  lobsters 
have  not  the  way  to  do  these  things. 

53843.  It  does  not  require  much  money  to  do  that. 

I should  have'  thought  it  was  only  a matter  of  organ- 
isation’—Before  the  railway  was  made  they  used  to 
send  lobsters  by  boat  to  Galway  and  they  often  lost  the 
lobsters  altogether,  one  day  being  calm  and  another  day 
rough,  so  that  the  boat  would  have  to  be  in  the  har- 
bour and  the  lobsters  would  be  dead  before  they  got 
to  market. 

53844.  How  long  will  a lobster  live  in  a tank  ? — A 
long  time. 

53845.  If  you  gave  it  a change  of  water  will  it  live 
a week  ? — Longer. 

53846.  No  matter  how  bad  the  weather  it  would  not 
take  a longer  time  than  a week  to  go  to  Galway  ? — 
Sometimes  they  would  be  all  right  and  other  times 
they  would  lose  the  whole  cargo. 

53847.  Why  would  they  lose  it?— On  account  of 
bad  weather. 

53848.  How  would  the  weather  affect  the  lobsters 
i f they  were  in  a tank  ?— The  schooner  would  not  be 
able  to  sail  in  bad  weather  and'  it  would  have  to 
put  in. 

53849.  That  would  not  matter?— If  the  tank  was 
got  it  would  be  all  right.  They  would  rather  send 
it  by  rail  from  this  place  to  the  station. 

53850.  It  would  be  less  trouble  ? — Less  trouble.  Re- 
cess is  sixteen  miles  from  the  coast.  They  are  sent 
in  common  carts.  It  takes  four  hours  to  do  the  jour- 
ney, and  on  this  journey  the  lobsters  die,  especially 
in  warm  weather.  I know  a case  in  which  the  fisher- 
man had  to  send  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  fish  sales- 
man, as  the  whole  box  of  lobsters  was  dead. 

53851.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  chance  the  bad 
weather? — No.  They  got  too  much  of  that  before 
here.  Some  of  the  fish  buyers  were  here  before,  and 
they  used  to  lose  too  much  by  it.  They  would  gain 
sometimes  and  lose  other  times. 

53852.  In  selling  to  the  fish  buyer? — No,  but  in 
getting  the  boat®  to  go  to  Galway  A quicker  mode 
of  transit  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  railway  station  is 
greatly  needed.  If  a service  of  motor  buses  from  the 
sea  coast  through  Coma  and  Kilkerrin  and  Rosmuck 
to  Maam  Gross  Railway  Station  was  established  it 
would  be  a great  boon  to  the  fishermen  and  to  others 
in  this  parish — the  motor  buses  to  be  utilised  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers.  This  place 
would  then  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  Galway,  Dub- 
lin, and  London  markets.  Market  tickets  at  low  fares 
are  issued  from  Maam  Gross  to  Galway  on  two  days 
every  week. 

53853.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  are  a Rural  Dis- 
trict Councillor? — Yes. 

53854.  In  order  to  have  a motor  service  your  roads 
would  require  to  be  improved  and  your  bridges 
strengthened  ? — Yes. 

53855.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  District  Council 
would  contribute  anything  towards  putting  the  roads 
in  order? — I am  certain  they  would. 

53856.  Up  to  what  amount  would  they  be  willing 
to  increase  their  rates  in  order  to  make  the  uecessalry 
improvements  ? — They  would  nor-  object  to  a penny  in 
(he  £. 

53857.  That  would  be  only  a small  sum  and  would 
not  go  far?— For  the  whole  rural  district— the  valua- 
tion is  £18,000. 

53858.  Would  not  the  expenses  of  improving  the 
roads  and  strengthening  the  bridges  be  considerable 
if  there  were  to  be  a motor  service  ? — I am  sure  they 
would. 

53859.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  would  object 
to  this? — No,  because  they  are  going  to  get  the  benefit. 

53860.  But  you  quite  realise  that  the  roads  must 
be  improved  and  a large,  expenditure  must  be  in- 
curred on  them  for  a motor  service  ?— There  must- 
indeed. 

53861.  But  you  believe  that  the  county  would  gain 
substantially  ?—!  think  that  Connemara  would  gain 
if  there  was  a service  running  through  Cam,  Kil- 
keirrin,  Rosmuck,  and  Maam  Cross.  That  would  go 
into  the  Ougliteraird  rural  district  and  the  two  dis- 
tricts could  contribute.  These  motor  omnibuses  could 
car'ry  both  goods  and  passengers.  Better  prices  for 


both  kelp  and  lobsters  would  bo- obtained  if  there  was 
more  competition  in  this  parish  in  the  purchase  of 
lobsters,  kelp,  and  dried  seaweed.  At  present  only 
one  company  buys  kelp  and  one  company  buys 
lobsters  in  this  looality  and  therefore  these  companies, 
can  give  whatever  prices  they  choose.  I have  com- 
piled and  handed  in  a list  of  the  grass  lands  and 
small  islands  in  parish  of  Carna. 

53862.  Mi-.  Sutherland. — How  do  you  propose  that 
drawback  of  having  no  competition  for  kelp  and 
lobsters  should  be  remedied? — With  regard  to  the  fish, 
curing  stations  should  bo  established  and1  private 
buyers  would  come  in  and  buy. 

53863.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  would  come.  If 
they  will  nob  come  without  any  competition  at  all 
how  will  they  come  with  the  competition  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  ? — No,  what  we  want  is  a cur- 
ing-station for  the  place.  Hie  Board  first  purchased 
them  at  Roundstone  and  then  left  it  to  private  buyers, 
afterwards. 

53864.  Mr.  Kavanacii.—  Did  you  hear  one  of  the 
witnesses  say  that  the  people  burning  the  kelp  lost 
25  per  cent,  by  their  own  carelessness  ? — Yes ; it  was 
said  they  put  saaid  and  stones  into  it. 

53865.  Do  yon  believe  that? — I think  that  the  price 
of  the  kelp  -must  go  by  the  supply. 

53866.  But  tile  evidence  was  that  if  they  would 
bum  properly  then  they  would  get  a price  that  would 
be  25  per  cent,  better— why  don’t  they  do  that? — 
They  bum  the  kelp  in  kilns  seven  feet  long  and  three 
feet  -wide,  and  it  bums  the  whole  time  day  and 
night,  and  the  kelp  runs  into  liquid,  and  it  is  on  that 
tlie  loss  is ; but  if  a man  instead  of  burning  all  the 
weed  in  one  kiln  made  three  or  four  kilns  there  would 
not  be  so  much  loss,  because  the  kelp  would  be  in 
little  lumps,  and  would  not  stay  burning  long  enough 
to  ran  into  liquid  matter  at  all. 

53867.  It  would  be  a better  class  of  kelp,  and  at  a 
better  price  ? — A certain  quantity  of  w-eed  would-  make 
more  kelp  by  burning  in  small  kilns  than  in  one 
large  kiln. 

53868.  But  the  evidence  was  that  when  burned 
there,  would  be  less  of  it,  and:  that  way  you  would  not 
get  the  price  ?— If  instead  of  burning  all  in  one  kiln 
they  burned  in  three  or  four  kilns  the  burning  would 
not  be  continued  as  long  as  in  the  big  kiln,  .and  there 
is  a great  waste,  because  in  the  small  place  most  of 
the  kelp  -would  be  a fine  dust,  and  little  would  be  lost. 
The  reason  the  people  prefer  the  large  kilns,  although 
they  have  more  loss,  is  that  in  the  continuous  burn- 
ing of  the  whole  thing  the  kelp  .runs  into  a liquid 
mass,  and  all  this  -dust  is  taken  into  the  liquid  mass. 

53869.  Chairman. — What  is  the  price  of  kelp  now  T 
— It  varies  eveiy  year. 

53870.  Mr.  Il-azell  says  it  has  nob-  varied  -for  ten 
years.  That  is  not  your  experience? — That  is  not 
my  experience.  A few  people  got  £4  a ton.  Most 
of  the  people  get  less  than  tit  at. 

53871.  Mr.  -Sutherland. — Why  is  that?— £4  is 
only  a nominal  price.  The  general  price  is  down  to 
£3 15s.,  £3 10s. , and  £3.  This  year  is  the  best,  because 
last  summer  the  weather  was  so  wet  that  the  people 
could  not  dry  the  weed,  and'  there  was  not  so  much 
kelp  made  this  year  as  other  years.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  price  is  so  good  this  year. 

53872.  Yon  have  no  explanation  as  to  why  one 
person  gets  a different  price  from  another?— It  iff 
supposed  it  is  the  quality  of  the  kelp,  but  it  is  not. 

53873.  Chairman. — Is  some  of  the  kelp  better 
than  other  kelp  ? — The  -agent  wants  only  certain  kinds 
of  weed  in  the  kelp  that  .is  red  weed  and  courlagh 
He  does  not  want  the  blade  weed  on  the 
foreshore.  Any  kelp  containing  black  weed  is 

called  bad  kelp.  It  is  not  altogether  by  the 
test  they  go  in  finding  out  whether  the  kelp  is  good 
or  bad,  but  by  getting  information  from  the  people 
around  as  to  who  is  drying  red  weed  or  black  weed, 
and  so  on,  or  a man  from  the  'agent  goes  round,  and 
he  sees  a man  drying  weed  for  kelp,  and  there  is  a 
cock  of  -black  weed  near  it,  then,  without  testing  it 
at  all,  they  would  not  give  the  full  price. 

53874.  Sir  John  -Colomb.— Then  that  is  the  way 
they  estimate  the  price  ? They  don’t  rely  on  the 
test? — They  don’t. 

53875.  Mr.  Sutherland.— The  tangle  kelp  always- 
gets  the  highest  price  ? — Yes.  The  information  as  to 
who  is  putting  black  weed  in  the  kelp  is  mostly  by 
spies..  'Sometimes  this  kelp  when  sent  -in  by  one  man 
is  rejected,  and  when  brought  in  by  a neighbour  of 
this  man  later  on  it  is  taken  from  him. 

53876.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — From  that  it' 
would  look  as  if  they  paid  more  attention  to  the 
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quality  of  tlip  man  .tliau  to  the  quality  of  the  kelp  ?— 
■That  is  so. 

53877.  Sir  John  Colomb. — What  the  agent  goes  by 
is  the  quality  of  the  man? — Yes.  I know  another 
case  in  which  a man  was  reported  to  the  .agent  for 
cutting  black  weed,  .and  there  were  two  men  of  the 
same  Christian  name  and  the  same  surname  an  the 
locality,  and  it  was  the  wrong  man  was  put  down  for 
it,  and  his  kelp  would  not  be  taken  at  all  from  him, 
although  he  had  good  kelp,  and  it  was  sent  heme. 
Then  he  sent  it  down  to  two  or  three  neighbours  .in 
lots  of  three  or  four  hundredweight,  and  it  was 
taken  all  right. 

53878.  Mr.  Sutherland. — So  the  adulteration  con- 
sists .in  putting  less  valuable  kelp  into  the  more 
valuable  kelp,  .and  putting  in  the  black  weed  instead 
of  the  tangle? — Yes.  Of  course,  I have  no  sympathy 
at  all  with  people  putting  in  stones. 

53879.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Yon  heard  Mr.  Haztdl 
talk  of  a scientific  test.  Did  you  ever  know  any  man 
who  saw  the  test  applied  or  who  knows  wlrat  it  is  ? — 
I saw  tlie  test  a few  times,  but  of  course  I don’t 
know  what  it  is. 

53880.  What  did  he  do? — He  tested  it  :in  a glass. 
He  broke  a bit  of  the  kelp,  and  put  it  into  a glass  and 
poured  some  liquid  over  it  that  would  dissolve  it. 
That  was  the  test  that  I saw. 


53881.  Does  he  not  fix  the  price  before  he  does 
that?— No.  He  fixes  .it  afterwards.  I have  known 
times  where  his  test  failed.  I was  not  there  at  the 
time,  but  I heard  it. 

53882.  Chairman. — How  .many  buyers  are  there  ? 

I only  know  the  one  company  that  buys  here.  That, 
company  has  an  agent  hei-e.  He  has  sub-agents,  and 
they  buy  for  him. 

53883.  Mr.  Hazell  told  us  that  there  was  another 
buyer  here  who  was  not  giving  as  good  a price  as  he 
was  giving.  Have  you  heard  of  such  a person?— Not 
in  this  parish  or  ltoundstone  parish.  Hazell  is  the 
only  buyer  of  kelp  round  hero ; but  there  was  a com- 
pany started  a few  years  .ago  buying  dried  seaweed 
here,  and  they  used  to  give  Is.  6 d.  a cwt.  for  it.  This 
stuff  was  stored  at  ltoundstone.  The  company  held 
wi,  *°r  ? *ew  yead-s-  They  are  not  buying  now. 
When  the  company  was  buying  the  dried  seaweed 
Mr.  Hazell  commenced  buying  it,  and  he  gave  1*. 
7ga.  a cwt.  for  it,  and  he  held  on  for  a couple  of 
years,  but  when  the  other  company  stopped  buying  the 
dried  seaweed  they  stopped  it. 

53884.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Is.  7 hi.  for 
dried  seaweed;  how  much  would  that  be  for  dried 
kelp  ? — It  is  considered  that  5 cwt.  of  dried  seaweed 
would  make  a cwt.  of  kelp. 


53885.  That  would  be  more  than  £7  a ton?— Yes. 
ihe  company  gave  £7  for  as  much  seaweed  as  would 
make  a ton  of  kelp.  He  stopped  when  they  stopped. 

53886.  Do  you  think  would  he  be  able  to  pay  that 
money  now?— I ram  sure  he  would,  and  that  if  the 
other  company  commenced  buying  the  seaweed  to- 
morrow Mr.  Hazell  would  commence  buying  again. 

53887.  Sir  John  Colomb. — How  long  ago  is  this  ? — 
Unly  within  the  last  couple  of  years. 

53888.  Can  you  at  all  remember  what  was  being 
paid  for  kelp  at  the  time  this  man  started  buying 
dried,  seaweed? — He  gave  a very  good  price  for  it. 


— xie  gave  a very  good  price  tor 
He  gave  up  to  £4  10s.  a ton  for  it.  The  year  th 
the.  company  started  buying  seaweed  lie  gave  a go 
khlp,  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 

, Tj^',Ara  we  to  understand  that  when  this  m 
started,  buying  seaweed  the  kelp  itself  manu factor 
h'ab  a ton? — Yes ; he  gave  £4  10s.,  t 


highest  price,  and  reduced  very  few  people  that  year 
it  mostly  depends  on  the  supply.  Before  th 
ackerel  and  herring  fishing  began  all  the  peopl 
were  at  kelp-making.  The  price  was  very  low  at  tha 
.That  is  over  seven  years  ago.  A few  at  th 
nrat  of  the-  season  would  get  £4,  but  at  the  end  c 
rf  season,  about  August  or  September,  they  woul 
get  down  to  £2  or  £1  10s.  ,a  ton.  I saw  kelp  sold  fo 
a ,■  Then  a lot  of  the  young  men  went  to  ioi: 
tne  mackerel  and  herring  fishing,  and  there  was  nc 
_ much  made.  Since  then  any  season  that  th 
mackerel  and  herring  fishing  are  good  the  price  o 
not^ma^00^'  *°°’  ^5ecailse  usiia^  amount  of  kelp  i 

53890.  Do  I understand  that,  in  your  view,  th 
more  successful  the  fishing  the  less  kelp  is  produced 
• at  -ls  ™y  experience,  and  the  price  goes  up. 
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of  kelp  ? — Yes.  If  the  three  industries  were  kept  on,  — - 

mackerel  and  herring  and  lobster  fishing,  there  would  51  r\ 
be  a good  price  all  round.  Christopher 

53892.  You  have  handed  in  some  figures  as  to  '*  <'’oimor- 
grazing  lands  in  Carna  parish.  I see  from  them  that 
a Mr.  Hazell  has  three  lots,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
3,000  acres.  Is  that  the  same  man  who  appeared 
here  to-day  ? — That  is  the  same  roan. 

53893.  So  he  is  both  a grazier  and  a kelp  agent? 

Yes,  and  a land  agent. 

53894.  Mr.  Bryce. — Does  it  pay  the  people  better 
to  sell  the  weed  at  ls.  6d.  a cwt.  or  to  sell  the  kelp 
at  £4  a ton  ? — They  would  rather  sell  the  weed  at  Is 
6d.  a cwt.  if  they  got  a permanent  buyer. 

53895.  What  do  you  consider  the  equivalent  price  at 
ls.  6 d.  a cwt.  of  the  dried  weed  would  be  in  kelp?— 

£7  10s.  a ton.  The  man  who  was  buying  it  fixed  the 
price  at  £7  10s.  tor  as  much  dried  seaweed  as  would 
make  a ton  of  kelp. 

53896.  You  think  that  that  perhaps  explains  why  it 
was  that  Mr.  Hazell  said  that  he  would  not  like  the 
Government  to  come  here  and  buy  dried  seaweed  ? — 

It  would  not  do  any  harm,  because  when  you  buy 
the  dried  seaweed  for  a while  the  other  company- 
buys  it. 

53897.  If  the  people  get  £7  10s.  for  dried  weed  in- 
stead of  £4  for  kelp  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  company 
which  makes  the  iodine  is  not  going  to  make  so  much 
out  of  it  if  they  buy  the  dried  weed  ?—1 They  won’t 
make  so  much  out  of  it,  but  the  people  would  get  a 
better  price.  They  would  rather  sell  it  for  ls.  6 d.  a 
cwt.  than  make  kelp  of  it. 

53898.  Do  you  think  it  would  relieve  congestion  if 
the  Berridge  Estate  yvas  bought  1— Yes.  The  Berridge 
and  Nolan  Estates  should  be  purchased  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board. 

53899.  How  would  that  relieve  the  congests? — Be- 
cause there  are  some  grazing  farms  on  the  Berridge 
Estate  and  they  could  transfer  some  of  the  people 
out  of  it. 

53900.  Could  any  use  be  made  for  the  cattle  of  the 
people  down  in  this  region  out  of  that  long  stretch 
of  mountain  to  the  south  of  Recess  ? — Yes. 

53901.  Would  not  that  be  too  far  away  for  the 
people  here  to  send  their  cattle? — No.  There  are 
people  in  Mweenish  at  present  sending  their  cattle 
up  to  the  mountains  at  this  side  of  Recess.  These 
mountains  are  not  fenced  and  the  people  must  go  once 
a day  to  look  at  these  cattle,  especially  in  the  winter. 

Then  they  will  carry  a couple  of  sheafs  of  straw  or  a 
little  hit  of  hay  and  feed  them  in  a certain  place,  so 
that  they  will  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  and 
not  stray  away,  but  where  there  are  no  boundaries 
they  must  go  every  day  to  look  after  them,  up  to  near 
Recess,  to  these  mountains  you  speak  of,  where  they 
keep  sheep  and  cattle,  so  that  they  will  know  where  to 
find  them  if  they  go  looking  for  them. 

53902.  Sir  John  Colomb.— That  is  the  reason  you 
are  advocating  that  although  the  land  should  be 
striped  for  turbary  the  commonage  should  be  well 
fenced  ? — Yes ; to  keep  cattle  and  sheep. 

53903.  Would  you  have  a herd  there  or  anybody  to 
look  after  them  ?— Tliere  would  be  no  need  whatever. 

53904.  If  you  fence  off  tills  place  you  must  have 
gates  ? — Yes. 

53905.  Who  is  fo  mind  the  gates  ? — The  people  them- 
selves. 

53906.  You  propose,  I think,  rightly,  that  where 
the  land  is  taken  up  for  that  purpose"  a good  fence 
should  be  run  at  the  expense  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  around  the  place  ? — Round  the  mountains. 

53907.  You  must  have  gates? — One  or  two  gates. 

53908.  Who  is  to  be  responsible  for  keeping  those 
gates  closed.  You  will  have  a dozen  or  twenty  people 
concerned.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody’s 
business,  and  I want  to  know  who  is  to  mind  the  gate 
to  prevent  other  people  turning  in  their  cattle? — That 
is  a matter  of  detail  that  could  be  arranged  after- 
wards. 

53909.  That  is  an  important  matter,  because  there 
is  no  use  in  having  a fence  unless  the  gate  is  closed  ? — 

Everyone  minds  his  own  cattle. 

53910.  How  can  that  be  done  if  the  men  are  down 
here  and  the  cattle  up  there? — The  people  go  at 
regular  times,  once  a day  or  every  second  day  to  look 
after  them. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Kelly  examined. 


53911.  Chairman.— Where  do  you  live  l— In  Cashel. 

I am  a schoolmaster  there.  Having  been  deputed  by 
a committee  at  Roundstone,  of  men  selected  to  aid  m 
the  subject  of  healing  the  ills  begotten  of  congestion, 
and  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country  arising  out  of 
the  wretched  land  system  which  prevails,  I most 
respectfully  beg  to  submit  my  views.  I have  been  for 
over  twenty-five  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  congested 
districts”  of  Connemara.  But  can  I,  m a strict 
sense,  call  these  districts  congested,  which  embrace  so 
many  thousands  of  acres,  broad  acres  which  appear 
never  to  have  been  intended  by  God  or  nature  for  the 
habitation  of  men.  Yet  on  these  many  thousands  of 
people  are  doomed  to  live  and  toil,  trying  to  cultivate 
little  patches,  between  the  boundless  wastes  of  bog  and 
swamp,  and  to  extract  from  them  by  excessive  toil 
and  manuring,  a scanty  and  unhealthy  crop,  chiefly 
of  very  inferior  potatoes,  for  no  other  farm  crop  will 
thrive  even  as  well.  Here  and  there  among  the 
boundless  wastes  may  be  found  some  tracts,  more  or 
less  large,  of  a much  better  quality.  None  such  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  smaller  tenants.  They 
ore  the  lands  made  fertile  by  the  small  tenants  and 
their  fathers  in  years  gone  by,  and  from  which  they 
were  driven  out,  that  they  might,  by  reclaiming  the 
more  barren  patches  among  the  rocks  and  swamps, 
create  some  large  farms  for  others  and  thus  increase 
the  landlord’s  proceeds,  at  the  cost  of  more  than 
human  toil  and  privation  to  themselves.  These  are 
usually  farmed  by  some  professional  gentleman  or 
local  merchant.  Many  such  transfers  I remember 
well  to  have  been,  during  some  twenty-five  years  or 
so,  which  preceded  the  twenty-five  years  I have  re- 
ferred to  above,  as  having  been  passed  in  Connemara, 

I have  seen  it  in  a district  almost  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. My  province  here  is  rather  to  give  my 
views  as  to  the  means  which,  if  adopted,  some  amends 
for  past  outrages  on  a nation  might  be  made,  and 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people  might  be,  in 
a measure,  secured.  The  first  remedy  I should  sug- 
gest would  be  compulsory  purchase  from  the  landlords. 
While  these  gentlemen  stand  as  they  have  stood,  ex- 
clusively aloof  from  the  people,  knowing  nothing  and 
caring  less  about  their  wants  and  their  miseries,  pros- 
perity cannot  come  till  they  are  bought  out,  at  the 
all-round  fair  value  of  their  mountains  and  barren 
rocks,  and  anything  that  is  of  any  value  as  land  in 
them  is  distributed  among  the  unfortunate  tenantry. 

I shall  just  relate  how  the  present  “rent”  is  made 
out,  even  allowing  that  the  Land  Commissioners  have 
in  many  cases  fixed  what,  in  their  opinion,  is  a “ fair 
rent.”  It  is  paid  in  dollars,  exchanged  for  British 
money,  sent  from  America  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  poor  people  of  Connemara,  who  thus 
enable  the  old  and  the  younger  members  at 
home  to  keep,  as  they  invariably  term  it, 

‘‘the  roof  over  their  heads,”  Compulsory  Pur- 
chase, as  there  appears  no  sign  of  voluntary  sale  or 
purchase,  and  which  will  revive  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants,  long  ago  destroyed  by  the  system 
that  has  prevailed,  is,  I am  convinced,  the  first  and 
most  essential  step  towards  remedy.  A reprehensible 
landlord  practice  was  established  and  prevails  in- 
variably in  the  district  from  which  I come — Cashel — 
as  also  in  other  parts.  Each  little  holding,  called  a 
“ stripe  ” is  occupied  by  two  or  more  tenants,  so  that 
if  any  fails  as  many  must  do  in  adverse  seasons — 
m being  able  to  pay  the  rent,  the  co-tenant's  rent  will 
not  be  accepted  without  that  of  his  yoke-fellow,  so 
he  must  redeem  the  whole  “stripe”  or  suffer  the 
horrors  of  eviction.  These  cany  with  them  in  Ire- 
land, a painfulness  unknown  in  other  countries.  They 
leave  no  resource  but  the  emigrant  ship,  when  avail- 
?r  ihe  un,lon  workhouse.  By  what  Department 
should  Compulsory  Purchase  be  made?  Purchase 
in  any  form  should  be,  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
made  through  the  Congested  Districts  Board:  Our 
countiy  is  blessed  (?)  with  an  excessive  number  of 
Boards  and  Departments,  many  of  which  are  sadlv 
wanting  in  efficiency.  We  have  seen  so  much  good 
«!?"? ‘h  '£aterial  Progress  accrue  from  the 
presence  of  the  Congested)  Districts  Board  in  the 
localities  they  have  purchased  that  all  in  this  district 
,d“lrV°d  ,h°Pe.  tIlat  benefits  may 
operate  among  themselves  in  the  near  future.  Dis- 
solution of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  or  even 
merging  it  in  with  another  Department  would 
materially  hamper  the  situation  and  would  probably 


transfer  the  must  successful  operations  of  this  Board 
and  their  stafi,  into  the  hands  of  others  more  foreign 
to  the  duties  they  would  have  to  discharge,  and  there- 
fore less  inspiring  of  the  popular  confidence.  This 
in  itself  would  be  a great  hindrance  to  that  progress 
which  is  so  urgent.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
lias  left  almost  untouched  the  district  I come  from. 
An  instructress  of  the  Department;  lectured  here,  for 
some  six  or  eight  weeks,  a few  years  ago,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  without  any  permanently  useful  effect.  & 
technical  subject;  must  be  taught  more  practically 
and  sustained  till  it  makes  some  lasting  impression, 
otherwise  it  is  almost  worthless.  The  poverty 
of  the  people,  begotten  through  the  circumtances 
I have  stated,  is  mainly  responsible,  for  serious  short- 
comings in  other  respects.  All  that  the  land  system 
has  left  is  unerringly  reckoned  and  valued  by  the 
local  shopkeeper.  Even  sometimes  the  landlord  him- 
self is  “ done  ” out  of  the  Shakespearian  ” pound  of 
flesh.”  The  local  magnate  anticipates  him  and 
captures  it,  at  the  value  lie,  himself,  will  lay  on. 
Such  are  the  men  of  dubious  prosperity  in  Conne- 
mara, and  from  which  the  Bench  and  the  public 
Boards  are  filled.  Even  the  poor  man’s  vote,  which 
the  Legisla.rare  has  conferred  on  him  as  a safeguard  to 
his  freedom,  is  not  his  own.  It  must  be  recorded  in. 
favour  of  the  man  in  whose  “ books  ” he  is,  other- 
wise a closing  of  the  “ books  ” and  a process  or  per- 
haps a writ  will  follow.  This  matter  was 
brought  before  you  by  an  impartial  witness  a few 
days  ago.  Among  the  Industrial  Resources  T would 
reckon  our  valuable  and  extensive  tracts  of  green 
and  other  marble.  They  are  worked  on  a small  scale, 
but  the  scale  should  be  extended  and  developed.  The 
valuable  granite  too  is  another  resource  entirely 
neglected.  The  manufacture  of  peat,  as  in  Donegal, 
might  be  tried.  Frequent  wet  years  would  raider 
it  remunerative.  Kelp-making  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance on  other  pares  of  our  coast.  In  this  dis- 
trict of  Cashel  it  is  almost  nil  for  local  reasons,  and 
the  little  which  can  be  obtained  is  of  inferior  quality. 

A school  of  lace-making  or  needlework,  such  as  those 
in  other  parts  of  Connemara,  would  benefit  materially 
this  district,  and  perhaps  retired  emigration  among 
girls  as  they  grow  up.  A woollen  factory  here  would 
also  tend  to  retain  the  young  men ; but  for  all  that 
may  be  seen  from  the  present  outlook,  I could  not 
see  my  way  to  say  to  any  young  men  “ do  not  emi- 
grate.” 

53912.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — How  long  have 
you  been  living  at  Cashel? — Twenty-five  years. 

53913.  Do  the  people  speak  Irish  up  there?— Yes. 

53914.  Do  you  teach  it  in  youlr  school  ? — Yes. 

53915.  Have  you  any  manual  instruction  in  your 
school  ? — I have  a carpentry  school,  which  I conduct 
myself. 

53916.  Was  it  Mr.  Tulce  first  spoke  to  you  about  it? 
— I spoke  to  Mr.  Tulce,  and  it  has  been  developed, 

53917.  Sir  John  Colomd. — Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a good  tiling  if  the  National  schools  gave  some 
agricultural  education  to  the  boys? — Unquestionably. 

53918.  Would  you  think  it  a good  system  to  have  a 
good  plot  attached  to  the  school  and  make  the  boys 
work  on  it,  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  a 
master,  for  the  production  of  vegetables? — Unques- 
tionably it  would  be  a good  system,  because  technical 
subjects  like  farming  cannot  be  taught  theoretically. 
Formerly,  under  the  old  system,  we  taught  it  theoreti- 
cally from  books,  and  it  was  of  very  little  use. 

53919.  As  you  agree  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
have  a plot  to  grow  vegetables  do  yon  think  it  would 
be  a good  plan  that  the  schoolmistress  should  teach 
these  girls  how  to  cook  those  vegetables  so  as  to  have 
good  food  soups  and  so  on  at  home? — Yes,  but  the 
difficulty  about  that  is  the  room  for  cooking.  The 
schoolhouses  are  very  limited. 

53920.  But  suppose  you  put  up  a little  galvanised 
kitchen,  arranged  just  like  the  homes  of  Die  girls,  do 
yon  think  it  would  be  a good  plan  that  the  school- 
mistress should  teach  th©  girls  how  to  cook  and  give 
a meal  to  the  children? — It  would  be  an  excellent 
plan. 

53921.  Do  you  see  any  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  a programme  like  that?— The  only  difficulty  ir 
the  building,  and  perhaps  some  qualification  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  cook  properly. 

53922.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — What  Sir  John 
suggests  commends  itself  to  you  if  you  had  the  room 
and  the  teacher  with  the  qualifications  to  give  the- 
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instruction  ?— Yes,  We  had,  some  four  years  ago,  an 
instructress  from  the  County  Council  under  the  De- 
partment. The  instruction  was  given  in  the  work- 
shop, conducted  by  me.  It  was  too  theoretical  and  of 
little  value.  Later  on  we  had  one  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  who  did  much  better. 

53923.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Less  theoretical  and 
more  practical? — More  practical,  and  perhaps  less 
theoretical. 

53924.  Mr.  Bryce. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  school  children  if  they  had 
some  food  given  them — do  you  think  they  would  be 
able  to  learn  better? — They  would  be  able  to  learn 
better  unquestionably  ; and  yet,  by  this  system  of 
giving  them  food  in  schools,  their  little  pride  is 
touched,  and  I consider  that  some  better  means  could 
be  devised  than  by  supplying  food  in  schools.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  had  to  fall  back  on  that  some  years  ago — 
five  or  six  times  since  I came  to  Cashel. 

53925.  What  other  means  would  you  suggest?— If 
their  condition  was  improved  school  feeding  would 
not  become  necessary. 

53926.  What  is  the  percentage  of  those  on  your 
rolls  who  attend  the  schools? — About  sixty-two.  We 
have  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  Education  Act  in 
force  in  the  Clifden  Union. 

53927.  Sir  John  Colomb.— It  is  actually  in  force?— 
Tes,  for  the  last  year.  It  has  improved  the  percentage 
of  attendance. 

53928.  Mr.  Bryce. — What  was  the  percentage  before 
the  compulsory  clause  was  put  in  force? — From  fifty 
to  fifty-five ; now  it  is  from  sixty  to  sixty-five.  Then 
the  number  on  the  rolls  is  much  higher,  because  there 
are  some  who  remained  outside,  «aid  did  not  attend 
at  all. 
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53929.  So,  altogether,  there  is  a very  large  improve- 
ment?— Tes. 

53930.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Tou  were  a school  teacher 
at  the  time  the  parents  had  to  pay  fees  ?— I was. 

53931.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  parents  were 
more  anxious  and  more  insistent  upon  the  children 
attending  the  school  when  they  had  to  pay  fees  than 
when  the  fees  were  abolished? — It  is  not  my  ex- 
perience ait  all,  because  we  got  very  little  fees  in 
Connemara ; but  we  had,  unfortunately,  to  enter  fees 
as  received  so  as  to  secure  instalments  on  the  results 
system.  We  bad  to  invent  fees. 

53932.  To  get  results  you  had  to  put  down  fees 
which  were  never  got  ? — Tes. 

53933.  Mr.  Bryce. — What  is  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  this  parish? — The  percentage  among  the 
rising  generation  is  very  small.  Among  the  older 
generation  it  is  considerable. 

53934.  But,  altogether,  you  are  at  present  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  education  is  going  on? — I am 
not  satisfied  with  the  system  which  was  introduced. 
When  the  new  system  was  being  introduced  we  ex- 
pected to  get  something  more  practical.  Instead  of 
that  we  got  what  we  call  Bevisism,  after  the  name  of 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Bevis,  which  consists  of  paper- 
folding, and  nonsense  of  that  kind,  that  a man  of 
my  age  believes  to  be  practically  no  good.  Of  course 
there  is  something  educational  in  it ; but  the  amount 
of  education  which  it  gives  is  not  worth  the  time  that 
it  requires.  Better  could  be  devised. 

53935.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Tou  would  prefer 
something  that  would  lead  up  to  the  occupations  of 
life  ? — Tes. 


Mr.  Martin  Mongan  examined. 


53936.  Chairman. — Tou  live  at  Carna?— Tes. 

53937.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  a farmer, 
and  I keep  a small  hotel  and  shop. 

53938.  What  do  you  want  to  tell  us?— What  I would 
like  most  to  impress  on  you  is  the  desirability  of  im- 
proving the  fishing*  industry. 

53939.  I suppose  you  would  agree  with  the  previous 
witnesses? — Tes — Father  M‘Hugh.  I used  to  deal  in 
kelp  myself.  , , . 

53940.  Did  you  act  as  agent  ? — Tes.  I get  a lot  of 
it  made  already  in  the  parish.  I know  something 
about  it.  , 

53941.  Do  you  buy  it  now  yourself  ? — No,  but  I used 
to.  I get  it  made  up  and  sold  to  this  agent,  Mr. 
Hazell. 

53942.  Tou  act  as  sub-agent? — No.  I employ  the 
men,  and  get  the  kelp  made  and  sell  it  to  Mr.  Hazell. 
I used  to  sell  it  to  another  firm  for  five  or  six  years.  I 
sold  it  to  a firm  in  Guernsey,  but  the  gentleman  who 
bought  it  went  away  owing  to  his  ill-health. 

53943.  How  do  you  set  about  getting  and  preparing 
the  weed — what  do  you  do? — -I  employ  men.  I am  a 
tenant  of  some  islands  convenient,  where  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  kelp-weed  in  Connemara.  I 
employ  men  to  collect  it  and  to  work  it.  The  way  I 
employ  them  is  this  : I supply  the  boats  and  weed,  and 
give  them  some  little  assistance,  and  I get  one-third 
of  the  earnings  and  they  get  two-thirds.  The  kelp  is 
sold  in  my  name. 

53944.  It  is  collected  in  your  private  boats  ? — Tes  ; 
and  I supply  the  weed. 

53945.  Hie  seaweed  is  burned  on  your  land? — Tes. 

53946.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Does  the  seaweed  grow  on 
the  land?— On  the  foreshore;  very  near  the  land  xn 
some  places.  They  burn  it  for  themselves,  and  when 
it.  is  sold  I get  one-third  of  the  profits. 

53947.  Do  you  see  that  they  prepare  it  properly  ?— 
As  a rule  I do  if  I possibly  can. 

53948.  Tou  keep  your  eye  on  them? — I do  as  well  as 
I can  ; but  I cannot  be  always  there. 

53949.  Tou  know  pretty  well  that  the  particular 
kelp  which  you  sell  is  very  good  kelp? — It  is  con- 
sidered some  of  the  best  quality  ; I get  the  best  price. 

53950.  What  price  do  you  get? — I get  £4.  "When  I 
myself  was  buying  I was  giving  £4  10s.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Hazell  was  giving  £5,  because  I was  buying. 

53951.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Tou  were  squeezed  out? — 
The  firm  was  squeezed  out.  I was  not.  Hie  gentle- 
man got  ill. 

53952.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  amount 
that  a good  kelper  would  make  in  a season? — The 


present  summer  was  very  wet  and  very  bad  for  making 
kelp,  so  that  the  price  was  fairly  good,  as  good  as  it 
was  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  There  was  one  man 
working  for  me  for  a couple  of  months,  and  I think 
he  gave  me  £10  and  himself  £20,  but  he  had  a good 
family,  and  he  was  a good  hard-working  man. 

53953.  That  was  earned  not  only  by  the  man  but 
by  his  family? — Tes. 

53954.  What  did  his  family  consist  of? — He  had 
three  boys  and  himself,  who  were  off  and  on  between 
them  collecting  the  seaweed  and  looking  after  the 
farm.  Two  or  three  months  was  occupied  in  this  way, 
as  near  as  I could  go. 

53955.  Was  that  all  the  labour  employed  or  had 
they  any  other  help  ? — That  was  all— himself  and  his 
two  sons. 

53956.  Chairman. — As  you  were  engaged  m this 
industry  here  I suppose  it  would  not  be  likely  that 
anybody  in  the  place  here  save  Mr.  Hazell  would 
come  to  buy  kelp  without  your  hearing  of  it? — That 
could  not  be. 

53957.  Have  you  heard  lately  of  anybody  buying 
the  kelp  except  Mr.  Hazell?— Not  in  this  parish  since 
I was  buying  it. 

53958.  How  long  ago  is  that?— About  five  years  ago. 
There  is  a man  named  O’Flaherty  in  Aran  that  buys 
kelp  for  some  firm.  That  is  all  that  is  in  Connemara 
or  perhaps  in  Connaught. 

53959.  Why  do  you  think  is  it  that  nobody  else 
comes  in  opposition? — I could  not  tell  you,  really. 

53960.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  arrangement?— I 
beard  there  was.  That  this  company  for  which  Mr. 
Hazell  acts  as  agent  bought  all  the  small  companies 
out ; but  that  I have  only  from  hearsay. 

53961  When  you  yourself  were  buying  bad  you  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  firm  you  were  acting  for 
had  any  sort  of  arrangement  ?— Upon  my  word  I have 
no  reason  to  believe  it ; because  the  gentleman  wrote 
to  me  as  he  was  only  a single  man,  and  in  bad  health, 
he  had  to  give  up  the  business.  His  name  was  Mr. 
Belt,  of  St.  Mark’s,  in  Guernsey  Island,  and  he  wrote 
me  since  that  if  his  health  improves  he  would  take  to 

lfc  £SSt-  Did  he  put  a limit  of  price  to  which  you 
might  go?— I promised  him  I would  be  able  to  supply 
him  with  so  many  hundred  tons  of  Wp  at  *4  10*. _a 
ton.  He  took  my  word,  and  I supplied  the  kelp,  and 
he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  was  very  thankful. 

53963.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Tou  were  .able  to  keep 
your  contract  on  your  side?— I expect  so.  I did  not 
lose  anything  myself. 


Sept  21.1P07. 

Mr.  Joseph 
Ke'Iy. 


Mr.  Martin 
Mongan.  ( 
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53964.  You  supplied  it  all?— Yes,  every  pound, 
aud  he  paid  me  every  penny  arranged  on. 

53965.  Ha  vie  you  any  idea  what  kelp  was  e +/™  :,f- 


53982.  Before  this  agreement  between  you  and  him 
the  kelp  was  going  at  a top  price  of  £4?— I could 
not  exactly  say  whether  it  was  £4  or  £4  10a., _ hut 


m-  «.  •».  6 Sid  give  gjn;  S3,j “ft 

O’Dokhell. — Did  this  come  him  I would  give  him  the  beet  kelp,  und  he  w«  quite 

under  your  observiiMon,  that  to  -ggg- ^ Colosib.-You  trusted  to  your 

SI  JuS,Pff  in  Cudstone,  the  .djoini.g  p«i,h.  Wlodge  end  erperienc.  oi  the  kelp  to  give  him  th. 
M,  weed  wm  «M  to  by  tuy  mm,  pmd to  be|t^  ^ no  auentilie  tart!-Not  t hit 

53985.  You  had  to  buy  from  a great  number  of 


of  kelp,  and  five  tons  of  my  sort  of  weed  which  I dry  S3985.  ^u  had 
myself  and  bum  honestly  without  any  mixture  would  kelp-maJvere . J^es. 
ake  a ton  of  kelp  that  would  bring  £4. 

6 cl.  a cwt.  for  the  weed  it  would  make 


myself  and  bum  non^tiy  w.moux  anj  y*  53986.  Did  you  send  anybody  round  to  see  whether 


f"  B^10dV™&  thX‘tirtIPe“e5  * ®*  *°“®  o™™TOtS?oiS-I  Svfit  did  sSfJSd1"  JSd 

s£?M  'that  occasionally  ? — Not  some  trustworthy  men  tom  that  this  man  or  that 

for  me.  I kept  to  the  same  firm,  but  the  people  who  ™an  111,1  not  USe 


took  seaweed  from  mv  shore  that  I had  sold  to  them 
brought  it  back  to  their  own  advantage.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me. 

53968.  Chairman.— Did  you  make  any  test  when 
buying?— No.  I only  took  the  test  of  my  own 

opinion.  I am  dealing  with  kelp  as  long  as  I remem- 


ber. 


53969.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  some  form  of  scientific 
test  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hazell  ?— I have  it  tested  very 
often.  They  ground  the  kelp  into  powder,  and  put 


it  into  a glass°and  poured  some  vitriol  on  it,  and  then  50^^1'1  6 


did  not  use  had  weed,  and  I often  went  myself. 

I was  younger  then  tlran  now. 

53988.  In  making  a contract  with  all  sorts  of  people 
to  supply  the  kelp  it  is  necessary  for  an  agent  to 
exercise  supervision  ? — I would  do  the  same  thing  to- 
morrow if  I was  promising  to  sell  you  kelp. 

53989.  Did  the  price  drop  when  yon  gave  up  buy- 
ing?— Immediately  after,  I believe. 

53990.  Mr.  Sutherland. — How  many  hundred  tons 
of  kelp  would  this  person  produce  in  a good  year; 
your  contract  with  this  Guernsey  gentleman  was  for 


according  to  the  way  it  boils  they  oan  tell  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong. 

53970.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Had  you  reason  to  com- 
plain that  these  people  acted  dishonestly  to  you  in 
not  paying  for  the  kelp  ? — No ; I had  not.  I must 
say  I firmly  believe  that  some  of  the  people  put  in 
what  is  not  allowed.  Some  of  them  put  in  black- 
weed.  I saw  some  of  my  own  people  doing  it  some 
years  ago.  I had  to  dismiss  some  of  them,  but  that 
is  not  carried  out  now.  It  is  very,  very  seldom  that 
that  occurs. 

53971.  The  pieople  dealing  with  you  do  not  adul- 
terate now? — Not  that  I know  of.  I sold  it  to  Mr. 
Hazell  tills  year,  and.  he  gave  .me  full  price,  and  I 
am  very  thankful  to  him. 

53972.  Chairman. — In  those  days  you  sold  it  to  a 
gentleman  in  Guernsey? — Yes.  He  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Hazell. 

53973.  Did  you  get  a sub- contract  from  him  now? — 
No,  but  I send  over  my  kelp,  and  if  it  passes  the  test 
I get  my  price. 

53974.  You  don’t  now  take  .any  otliiei-  people’s 
weed  ? — No ; my  men  take  in  the  seaweed,  and  go 
down  with  the  kelp. 

53975.  Most  Rev.  Dr,  O’Donnell. — And  you  are 
not  paid  until  it  is  tested  ? — No.  What  I am  anxious 
to  say,  and  I say  to  the  m^n,  is — make  it  properly, 
and  yon  will  get  the  full  price. 

53976.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  have  in  your  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Hiazell  satisfied  him  that  you  give  good 
kelp,  and  he  pays  the  best  price? — Yes.  My  kelp  is 
the  best,  and  I get  the  best  price. 

53977.  Mr.  Bryce. — Mr.  Hazell  said  that  if  the 
kelp  were  properly  made  it  would  'he  worth  25  per 
cent,  more? — I think  if  you  made  it  all  into  iodine 
you  would  not  get  a penny  more. 

53978.  He  said  that  if  it  was  properly  made  a man 
would  get  25  per  cent,  more? — He  did  not  say  that 
one  man  got  one  farthing  more.  I believe  if  it  was 
all  made  into  iodine  you  would  not  get  a halfpenny 
more. 

53979.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  if  you  make 
vours  of  the  proper  quality  you  ought  to  get  this 
Si5  per  cent. — I don’t  expect  it.  T 
get  what  I do 


You  did  not  get  the  whole  of  it? — No,  nor 
tlie  one-third  of  it. 

53992.  So  that  probably  the  production  of  thia 
parish  would  be  1,500  tons  a year? — I believe  it  is 
never  less,  if  it  is  a good  season. 

53993.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  you  think  would  it 
be  a good  tiling  if,  for  instance,  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  at  certain  times,  say  once  a month  or 
once  every  six  weeks,  ascertained  what  pride  was 
being  given  in  other  counties,  and  let  its  people  in 
every  district  know  what  price  was  being  given  for 
kelp? — I don’t  see  what  good  that  would  do.  They 
know  that  every  week.  They  know  it  in  Dublin  as 
well  as  they  know  it  here. 

53994.  My  point  is  that  suppose  the  price  went  up 
in  other  places  they  might  know  it,  and  it  might  be 
to  their  advantage? — You  may  bo  quite  certain  that 
there  is  no  place  in  Connaught  giving  a bigger  price, 
because  there  is  no  firm,  I might  say,  except  die 
North  British  Company,  except  a man  in  Aran. 

53995.  Chairman. — Mr.  Hazell  said  there  were  five 
firms  buying  ? — Not  here.  Perhaps  there  might  be  in 
Donegal.  There  could  not  be  in  Connaught  or  I 
would  know  it. 

53996.  Sir  John  Colomb.— ^Suppose  the  price  of 
kelp  in  different  districts  was  different,  and  you 
found  a man  here  offering  £4  a ton  and  a man  some- 
where else  offering  £5,  don’t  you  think  it  would  give 
some  help  to  have  that  made  known  ? — Yes ; but  when 
you  have  only  the  man  in  the  market  what  can  you 
do?  If  you  go  to  a fair  to-morrow,  and  I am  the 
only  buyer,  you  must  bring  your  cattle  home  again 
if  you  don’t  sell  to  me  at  my  price. 

53997.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — How  much  were 
your  own  men  who  were  working  for  you  able  to  make 
in  a day  on  am  average? — Two  men  would  collect 
about  three  tons  of  seaweed  on  a good  day  like  to- 
day of  the  best  quality  of  seaweed.  It  would  take 
eight  boats  of  that  to  make  a clear  ton  of  kelp  if 
there  are  no  mixtures  put  in  it,  as  far  as  I can  judge. 

Rev.  Father  M'Hugh. — It  would  take  about  twenty 
tons  of  wet  weed  to  make  a ton  of  kelp. 

..  ..  Witness. — It  would  take  about  eight  boat  loads  of 

very  lucky  to  wee(l  to  make  a ton  of  kelp  if  there  are  no  mixtures 
or  anything  put  in  it.  That  would  be  something  like 


^.~‘V.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — When  you  were  . twenty-four  tons  of  wet  weed.  , 

selling  the  kelp  as  agent  to  the  gentleman  in  Guern-  53999.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — It  requires  eight 
sey  did  you  represent  at  any  time  that  you  were  at-  a ^.ays  to  get  a ton  of  kelp  ? — Two  men  would  require 

disadvantage  as  compared  with  Mr.  Hazell,  as  he  eight  days.  Then  it  will  take  a week  at  least  to  dry 

was  not  allowing  you  to  pay  as  much  for  the  kelp  as  that  and  to  cock  it. 

Mr.  Hazell  was  paying?— I don’t  know  whether  I told  54000.  How  much  labour  will  go  into  the  drying?-" 
him  that  or  not,  but  I may  have,  because  he  was  It  all  depends  on  the  weather.  If  the  weather  was 
down  here.  like  this  a man  who  cut  seaweed  to-day  could  cock 

53981.  I was  anxious  to  find  out  from  you  whether  *hat  to-morrow,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide, 
this  gentleman  said  he  could  not  afford  to  give  a 54001.  There  are  eight  days  on  the  sea  for  two  men 
bigger  price?— I presume  he  would  be  able  to  buy  it.  cutting  the  weed,  that  is  sixteen  days  for  one  roan, 

' at  £4,  and  I said  I would  be  able  to  for  a ton  of  kelp,  and  the  ton  is  £4?— Yes,  and  then 


supply  all  the  kelp  he  required  at  £4. 


there  is  the  burning  of  it.  It  would  take  a good  day 
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to  burn  the  ton,  and  then  a day  or  two  to  go  to  the 
store  with  it. 

54002.  Then  you  get  one-third? — xes. 

54003.  On  an  average  what  have  they  for  them- 
selves?—You  can  calculate  that;  twenty-two  days 
altogether,  and  then  you  would  require  weather  like 
this  for  it. 

54004.  If  you  got  one-third  they  would  have  about 
2s  6 d.  a day  ?— If  they  were  sure  of  that  they  would 
he  paid  well,  but  then  they  never  do  that.  If  there 
was  bad  weather  they  would  take  a month. 

54005.  Sir  John  'Colomb. — As  the  seaweed  is  in 
cocks,  suppose  a gale  of  wind  comes  on  do  they  lose 
it  ?— No.  The  wind  never  affects  it.  The  rain  is  what 

a^54006.  A previous  witness  said  that  the  better  the 
fishing  the  less  kelp  is  produced  and  the  higher  the 
price : do  you  agree  with  that  ? — No.  I don’t  think 
that  would  affect  the  price  of  kelp. 

54007.  In  your  experience  you  don’t  say  that  the 
increase  of  fishing  reduces  the  quality  of  kelp  pro- 
duced?— I don’t  think  it  does.  There  are  only  a few 
little  boats  here. 

54008.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  are  a shopkeeper  here  and 
have  opportunities  of  knowing  the  circumstances  of 
the  people.  Do  you  think,  contrasting  the  present 
times  with  several  years  ago,  are  the  people  better  off 
or  worse  off  ? — I think  they  are  as  well  off. 

54009.  They  are  not  worse  off  ? — Not  in  my  opinion. 
54010.  Do  they  pay  cash  more  for  the  goods  they  buy 
in  your  shop  or  go  into  credit  more  ? — I think  they  go 
into  credit  a good  bit. 

54011.  Any  more  than  they  used  to?— I could  not 
say  whether  it  is  more  or  less. 

54012.  How  long  is  it  before  the  people  pay  up? 
Suppose  a man  buys  £1  worth  of  goods  in  the  course 
of  a month,  how  long  is  it  before  he  pays  cash  for  it  ? 
— It  may  be  for  years,  perhaps. 

54013.  Suppose  your  turnover  was  £1,000  a year, 
how  much  of  the  £1,000  would  be  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  year? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  less  than 
£300.  The  people  are  very  honest,  but  sometimes  they 
cannot  afford  it.  If  they  have  got  a good  year  at  the 
fishing  or  the  kelp,  or  they  have  land  or  stock  they 
will  pay  up,  but  I might  say  we  have  very  little  real 
land.  I have  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  would 
not  be  able  to  support  a cat  on  it. 

54014.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I suppose  you  have  very 
few  really  bad  debts,  and  that  it  is  only  a matter  of 
time? — It  is  only  a matter  of  time.  Some  time  ago 
our  people  went  away  to  America  on  the  free  emi- 
gration, and  that  gave  us  a great  sweep.  I suppose 
there  was  £300  or  £400  that  I never  expect  to  see. 

54015.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  dropped 
thait  amount? — Yes.  I think  it  is  a great  deal  more 
than  that. 

54016.  Is  that  in  cases  where  families  were  cleared 
away  and  died  out? — No.  They  went  away  to 

America. 

54017.  Don’t  you  find  on  the  whole  that  people  who 
go  to  America  and  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
debts  and  who  come  to  have  some  money  on  the  whole 
are  very  good  at  paying? — Yes.  If  some  of  the  family 
go  to  America  and  the  others  stop  at  home  they  are 
very  proud  and  like  to  keep  their  credit  very  high, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  emigration  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Alike  was  here,  when  he  brought  a lot  of  the  people 
out  of  the  country,  bag  and  baggage,  the  debts  were 
rought  away  with  them,  and  I never  saw  the  money 
afterwards. 

54018.  Sir  John  Colomb. — A good  many  of  them 
remit  home  m other  places  ? — A great  many  of  them 
___  come  here.  There  were  a lot  of  them  sent 
ay  out  of  this  place ; a good  crop  for  themselves. 


54019.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Would  you  be 
inclined  to  give  up,  on  being  fairly  remunerated  for 
it,  any  land  you  have  that  would  be  useful  for  the 
parish  ? — I would.  I gave  some  land  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  at  Knockboy,  on  which  they  expended 
£9,000  or  £10,000,  and  if  they  buy  more  land  from 
me,  giving  me  fair  compensation,  I will  give  it  to 
them. 

54020.  You  would  not  advise  them  to  repeat  the 
experiment? — That  is  their  own  business.  I had 
Knockboy.  Ix,  was  an  evictead  farm  belonging  to  a 
friend  of  mine.  I got  it,  and  the  parish  priest  that 
was  here  got  me  to  give  it  to  the  Board. 

54021.  I think  the  Board  was  not  the  original  pur- 
chaser. It  came  as  an  evil  inheritance  to  the  Board? 
— Something  like  that. 

54022.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Would  you  be  inclined  to 
buy  it  back  again  ? — I would,  but  at  a very  poor  rate. 
There  was  an  Englishman  bought  it  for  £1,100,  and 
within  twelve  months  lie  was  evicted;  and  that  was 
the  only  eviction  I saw  in  Connemara  for  twenty 
years,  and  that  was  done  by  the  Board.  What  the 
kelp  industry  will  be  we  don’t  know  after  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  but  if  you  want  to  do  us  good  in  this 
district  there  i6  one  thing  that  will  not  fail  if  we  get 
any  help,  and  that  is  the  fish.  I was  the  first  man  ever 
brought  a fishing  boat  to  this  place.  I have  a few 
of  them,  but  what  we  require  is  some  sort  of  con- 
venience far  bringing  the  fish  to  market.  If  there  was 
a motor  service  from  here  to  Rosmuck  and  Kilkerrin 
I believe  that  this  place  would  be  resorted  to  by 
fishing  boats.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
world  about  that. 

54023.  Chairman. — What  do  you  want  to  estab- 
lish— a fresh  trade  or  a curing  trade? — We. would  like 
a curing  station  at  Crumpaun.  There  is  a natural 
pond  below  at  the  pier,  of  about  two  acres,  and  if 
that  were  arranged  a motor  service,  provided  fish 
landed  to-night,  could  be  sent  on  to  Dublin  in  the 
morning. 

54024.  Would  not  it  do  if  a steamer  stopped  at 
Kilkerrin? — We  had  a steamer  before  and  all  the 
telegrams  in  the  world  would  not  send  up  a dozen  of 
lobsters  if  you  had  not  some  way  of  sending  them  up. 

54025.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  you  mean  a motor 
service  for  shell-fish  for  certain  periods  of  the  year? 
— I believe  it  would  pay  for  the  whole  year. 

54026.  What  you  say  is  that  the  greatest  loss  is 
in  connection  with  shell-fish  on  account  of  the  want 
of  transit  ?—Ye6 ; lobsters  and  herrings  principally. 

54027.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  county  I sup- 
pose that  you  know  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
strengthen  the  bridges  and  improve  the  roads  for  a 
motor  service.  Do  you  think  would  the  County  Coun- 
cil give  a substantial  contribution  towards  that? — 
I know  very  well,  as  one  of  the  District  Councillors, 
we  would  give  a little  at  all  events,  and  I know  very 
little  would  be  expended  on  the  road  from  this  to 
Maara  Cross.  That  would  do  us.  We  take  iu  the 
Oughterard  as  well  as  the  Clifden  district.  The  val- 
uation of  one  is  £150,000,  and  of  the  other  £170,000, 
and  a penny  in  the  £ would  produce  £135.  If  wo 
got  £135  I believe  we  could  do  what  is  necessary. 

54028.  Would  you  put  the  road  in  order  for  £135? 
— I believe  we  would.  That  is  for  the  fish.  We 
would  send  it  to  market  that  way. 

54029.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — It  seems  that  a 
moderate  sum  would  put  it  in  order? — It  would. 
Very  little  would  be  necessary ; but  it  is  nonsense  for 
me  to  put  this  to  Lord  Dudley  who  travels  the  place 
very  often. 

M030.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Did  you  ever  drive  in  a 
motor  car  on  that  road  ? — Indeed  I did  not.  I never 
sat  in  a motor  car,  and  I suppose  I never  will. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Sept.  21, 1907, 

Mr.  Martin 
Mongan. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24th,  1907, 

AT  11.0  o’clock  A.M., 


At  the  Schoolkouse,  Spiddal. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  g.c.v.0.  (in  the  Chair);  The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell,  g.c.s.i.  ; The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Colomb,  k.c.m.cj.  ; Most  Rev. 
Dr.  O’Donnell;  Conor  O’Kelly,  Esq.,  m.p.;  Walter  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l  ; Angus 

Sutherland,  Esq.;  . ~ „ c, 

and  Walter  Callan,  Esq:,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Mark  Conroy  examined. 


Rev.  Murk 
Conroy. 


54031.  Chairman.— You  are  Parish  Priest  of 
Spiddal  ?— Yes. 

54031.  You  have  been  nominated  by  the  County 
Council? — I have  been  asked  by  the  Galway  County 
Council  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commis- 
sion. As  a native  of  West  Galway,  I have  during 
twenty  years  taken  a practical  interest  in  the  con- 
gested areas  of  Oararroe,  Rosmnck,  Killanin,  and 
Spiddal,  in  which  successively  I have  had  or  have 
spiritual  charge.  In  the  congested  districts  of  East 
Galway,  where,  as  in  most  of  the  congested  areas  of 
Ireland,  congested  divisions  are  surrounded  by  fertile 
tracts  of  grazing  lands  suitable  for  the  re- 
lief of  congestion  by  the  enlargement  of  hold- 
ings at  present  uneconomic,  the  problem  of 
congestion  is  comparatively  easy  of  solution. 
But  the  conditions  are  entirely  different  on 
the  seaboard  of  West  Galway,  where,  in  spite  of 
emigration,  the  population,  not  less,  I believe,  than 
in  the  pre-Eamine  days,  and  occupying  in  rundale 
totally  insufficient  quantities  of  land  of  the  worst 
quality,  are  confined  Between  the  ocean  and  the 
mountains,  and  where  in  many  localities  grazing 
lands  for  the  enlargement  of  uneconomic  holdings  are 
almost  non-existent.  On  West  Galway  seaboard  the 
evil  of  congestion  is  at  its  acutest,  but  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  while  it  has  in  some  places  expended 
large  sums  of  money,  on  engineering  works  especially, 
has  not  done  much  to  solve  the  problem  of  congestion, 
and  the  Estates  Commissioners,  a body  created  for 
the  purpose,  among  other  objects,  of  remedying  the 
evils  of  what  lias  been  called  the  rigid  and  rotten 
commvmity  system  on  slum  estates,  have  helped  but 
little  in  the  solution  of  tile  problem.  If  we  are  to 
hope  for  better  results  in  the  future  compulsoa-y 
powers  of  land  purchase  must  be  conferred  on  these 
bodies.  The  extent  to  which  migration  would  he 
necessary  would  depend  on  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing at  Costello  Bay  and  other  bays  similarly 
favoured  by  nabure,  communities  living  chiefly  on 
fishing  and  kindred  industries — kelp-making,  Caar- 
rigieen  moss  jelly  making,  and  other  industries  re- 
lating to  the  sea.  On  account  of  the  strong  winds 
and  the  ground  swells  of  the  western  seaboard  and 
the  migratory  habits . of  the  fish,  fishing  in  local 
waters  in  small  boats  of  the  “nobby”  class  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a success,  as  appears  from  the  recent 
report  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners ; but  the  fishing 
and  other  industries  of  Ireland,  now  decadent  under 
foreign  rule,  flourished  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
home  Government. 

54033.  'Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Is  it  known 
that  fishing  ever  flourished  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ?— 
It  is,  Sir  Antony.  Fishing  was  very  flourishing  at 
Costello  Bay. 

54034.  But  in  Spiddal,  in  the  district  between  here 
and  Galway  ?— I do  not  know  that  it  ever  flourished 
here.  I am  not  aware  of  it  The  younger  men  of  the 
suggested  fishing  stations  should  be  enabled  to  fol- 
low the  migratory  fish  around  the  British  coasts  as 
do  the  Scotch,  French,  Manx,  and  other  fishermen 
Curing  stations  should  be  established.  The  wretched 
rundale  system  should  be  abolished,  in  some  places 


by  striping,  in  other  places  by  exchange  of  plots,  and 
in  other  instances  hy  an  amalgamation  of  holdings 
facilitated  by  loans  on  easy  terms  from  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  In  this  way  the  holdings 
would  be  rendered  much  more  productive,  fences  would 
be  maintained,  mountain  land  would  be  gradually 
reclaimed,  and  a sense  of  exclusive  ownership  of  self- 
contained  holdings  would  lead  to  improvements  in 
the  houses  and  surroundings  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
In  National  schools  and  technical  instruction  classes 
great  importance  should  be  attached  to  domestic 
economy  suited  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  people, 
and  a knowledge  of  the  common  diseases  of  animals, 
especially  swine,  should  be  imparted.  Potato  blight 
and  swine  disease  are  the  two  great  oauses  of  periodic 
distress  in  West  Galway,  and  the  immediate  urgent 
need  of  the  country  is  to  make  an  end  of  these  two 
scourges.  Advice  and  encouragement  should  be  given 
for  the  improvement  of  the  egg  and  poultry 
business,  and  the  celebrated  Connemara  ponies 
should  be  spared,  and  not  improved  out  of 
existence.  The  success  of  the  crochet  classes  at 
Spiddal  and  Costello  show  tire  importance  of  pro- 
moting other  suitable  home  industries.  The  experience 
of  this  locality  confirms  the  report  from  all  sides  of 
the  success  of  the  Parish  Committee  system,  but  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  Joint  Parish  Committee  of  the 
two  parishes  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  quite 
inadequate.  In  this  country,  where  industries  were 
killed  by  Acts  of  tire  English  Parliament,  I be- 
lieve, with  Mr.  Micks  in  his  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction, that  the  work  of  the  Department  should 
not  be  purely  educational,  but  the  Department  should 
advise  and  encourage  by  financial  aid  tiro  starting  of 
industries,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  only  educating 
young  men  and  women  at  the  expense  of  Ireland  for 
the  benefit  of  other  countries  to  which  they  must 
emigrate.  Those  who  successfully  set  up  the  Galway 
Woollen  Factory,  and  the  Galway  Granite  and 
Marble  Works  have  done  something  to  stop  emigra- 
tion and  promote  tire  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
recent  Viceregal  Poor  Law  Commission  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  local  cottage  hospitals. 
To  such  hospitals  I am  strongly  opposed.  They 
would  be  a great  expense  on  the  county  without  any 
adequate  return.  They  are  seldom  needed  in  a purely 
agricultural  county,  where  accidents  endangering  life 
or  limb  .arie  not  frequent  as  in  mining  or  manufac- 
turing districts.  In  most  or  all  cases  a patient  fit 
to  be  removed  to  the  local  hospital  could  equally 
well  go  to  the  union  oi‘  county  hospital.  In  the  rare 
cases  where  he  could  not  be  so  removed  to  a dis- 
tance he  could  be  as  well  treated  in  his  home  with 
the  services  of  a district  nurse,  and  such  local  hospi- 
tals would  sometimes  be  not  well-conducted,  and  would 
not  inspire  confidence.  The  district  nurses  sent  by 
Lady  Dudley’s  Committee  have  saved  many  lives  as 
well  as  relieved  much  suffering,  have  instilled  ideas 
unitary  science,  and  have  exercised  humanizing 
influences.  Their  presence'  in  sufficient  numbers 
would  go  lair  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  local  hospi- 
tals, and  they  should  be  assisted  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  Without  cheap  and  fast  transit 
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facilities  there  can  be  no  progress  on  this  sea-board, 
.and  no  successful  fishing  or  other  industry.  The 
railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden  is  practically  useless 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Connemara 
living  on  the  sea-board  between  Galway  and  Round- 
stone ; and  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Arthur  Ba'lfour 
_go  declared  when  he  travelled  through  Connemara 
after  the  railway  was  built.  A railway  from  New- 
castle, near  Galway,  to  Costello,  some  twenty  miles, 
at  a cost  of  about  £100,000  would  serve  not  alone 
the  population  of  20,000  between  Galway  and  Oarraroe 
and  adjacent  islands,  but  also  the  Aran  Islands,  to 
which  Costello  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  and 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities  on 
the  subject,  be  a good  paying  line.  The  facts  and 
figuires  of  the  case  are  easily  ascertainable.  From 
Galway  to  Carraroe  there  is  practically  no 
public*  conveyance  of  any  sort.  The  people  of 
Costello,  Carraroe,  and  adjacent  islands  are  cut  away 
from  markets  and  from  the  outer  world.  From  In- 
verin,  a distance  of  fifteen  miles,  women  may  be 
seen  carrying  their  baskets  of  eggs,  poultry,  or  other 
.goods  to  Galway  on  Fridays  and  walking  home  on 
Saturday,  after  the  market,  carrying  liome  some- 
times some  fever  that  was  lurking  in  the  poor  lodging- 
houses  they  occupied  the  previous  night.  Failing  a 
railway,  a road  motor  train  service  would  probably 
meet  tee  requirements  of  the  district.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  latest  motor  transport  system  that  the  inac- 
tion power  being  distributed  over  the  entire  length  of 
tee  train  the  engine  is  consequently  not  heavy,  and 
avoids  damage  to  the  highways  and  bridges,  and  that 
each  wagon  being  propelled  instead  of  drawn,  the 
train  can  surmount  gradients  impossible  to  any  trac- 
tion engine.  The  great  need  of  transit  facilities  be- 
tween Galway,  Spiddal,  Costello,  and  Carraroe  was 
recognised  by  the  Galway  County  Council  when  a 
few  years  ago  they  agreed  to  vote  £1,000  to  put  tee 
road  in  order  for  the  Iveagh  and  Pinrie  motor  scheme, 
"but  clearly  such  a bui-den  should  not  be  thrown  upon 
the  already  over-taxed  ratepayers,  and  the  money 
■should  come  from  the  Treasury  as  some  atonement  for 
the  sad  neglect  of  this  poor  district  in  the  past. 
Someone  has  saidl  that  the  ancient  Romans  were 
great  and  progressive  because  they  were  a law-making 
and  a road-making  people,  because,  in  other  weirds, 
they  made  their  own  laws  and  provided  themselves 
with  tee  best  transit  facilities,  which  being  applied 
would  mean  teat  the  people  of  this  country  can  only 
became  progressive  and  prosperous  when  they  are 
let  manage  their  own  affairs  according  to  Irish  ideas. 

54035.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Are  tee  rates  in  Galway  ex- 
cessive?— I think  they  are  high  for  a poor  county 
like  Galway. 

54036.  You  think  they  are  high  ? — Yes. 

. 54037.  Looking  at  the  rates  of  the  various  unions 
m Galway? — Yes. 

54038.  Would  you  say  that  Is.  10(7.  on  land  is  an 
excessive  rate? — In  some  unions. 

54038a.  What  was  the  length  of  road  on  which  you 
pi-oposed  to  have  this  motor  service  running  ?— Alxmt 
twenty  miles. 

54039.  Do  you  think  £1,000  would  fit  it  for  that 
motor  traffic?— The  County  Council  thought  so. 

, Chairman. — You  said  that,  in  your  opinion, 
tee  fishing  and  kelp  industries  should  be  encouraged  ? 


54041.  And  tliat  it  was  only  when  they  had  bee 
encouraged  that  you  could  really  tell  how  far  m: 
gration  was  necessary? — Yes,  my  lord. 

54042.  Well,  in  answer  to  a question  of  Sir  Anton 
y u said,  that  you  were  not  aware  that  fishing  ha 
ever  been  prosperous  between  Spiddal  and  Gal way  ?- 
am  not  aware  of  it  between  Spiddal  and  Galwaj 
Costedlo  Bay  tll<?re  WaB  a gO0d  c‘eal  of  fishing  i 

54043.  But  on  the  Galway  side  of  Gastello  Bay  i 
there  any  place  which  could  he  regarded  as  a harbour 
T«tii  1S  a harbour  in  Spiddal,  but  it  is  uuiforti 
nately  very  shallow  at  present  as  the  sand  gets  int 

fii^4',iDo,70u  think  tllat  this  coast  lends  itself  t 
think  it  does.  At  presex 
fm-  iv.  , htarbour  is  used,  more  as  a harbour  of  refug 
Bo™uck’  0ama>  And  other  district 
going  to  Galway  with  turf. 

JVr  run  in  here  ?-They  run  in  here,  an 
*shing  boats  from  tee  Claddagh  and  Galway  put  i 


here.  For  the  last  week  about  twenty  boats  each 
night  from  the  Claddagh  have  put  into  the  harbour. 

54046.  Is  there  any  fishing  going  on  on  this  coast? 
— Only  in  a small  way. 

54047.  With  lines  or  nets? — With  nets,  not  much. 

54048.  Thley  do  nob  fish? — No,  except  in  a small 
way. 

54049.  Have  the  Board  ever  attempted  to  develop 
the  fishing  here?— Not  between  Costello  and  Galway, 
but  at  Costello  there  were  some  efforts  made. 

54050.  But  did  the  men  give  up  the  boats — were 
tee  efforts  unsuccessful.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
general  misunderstanding.  The  boatmen  complained 
of  a lot  of  things.  At  all  events  tee  thing  was  not 
a success. 

54041.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — What  class  of 
boats  had  they  ?— Nobbies. 

54052.  Is  tee  Greencastle  yawl  used  at  all? — No ; 
not  on  this  coast. 

54053.  Chairman. — When  they  were  trying  to  de- 
velop the  fishing  at  Costello  Bay  did  the  Board 
attempt  to  make  use  of  the  local  canoes  and  give  teem 
nets  which  the  men  could  use  from  the  canoes  ? — No ; 
there  was  no  effort  of  that  kind  made. 

54054.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  on  these  coasts 
are  more  likely  to  fish  if  they  use  the  canoe  than  if 
they  use  tee  nobby? — They  think  tee  small  boat 
quite  as  good,  and  that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
improve  the  fishing  that  way. 

54055.  You  also  said  that  you  thought  a fishing 
community  should  be  established,  and  that  they  should 
follow  the  fish,  as  they  do  in  other  countries? — It  is 
the  general  idea  that  it  would  be  very  haTd  to  make 
tlile  fishing  industry  mere  than  precarious  if  some- 
thing like  teat  was  not  done. 

54056.  How  would  you  set  about  doing  that — be- 
cause that  is  exactly  the  difficulty,  is  it  not — how 
could  you  establish  a fishing  community  of  that  sort 
unless  you  had  regular  villages  and  harbours  good 
enough  to  keep  big  boats  there  at  all  states  of  tee 
tide? — The  harbour  of  Costello  is  a beautiful  har- 
bour. It  was  made  'by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  lit 
is  one  of  the  few  good  works  they  did.  And  there  is 
a large  population  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

54057.  But  no  railway? — No,  there  is  not. 

54058.  Is  not  a railway  a necessity  for  a fishing 
village,  pure  and  simple  ? — I believe  it,  and  the  people 
living  round  Costello  Bay  in  my  parish  have  very 
little  land,  and  that  land  is  of  tee  worst  kind,  and  so 
if  they  turned  to  fishing  they  would  ha  practically 
living  on  the  fishing. 

54059.  Costello  Bay  may  be  gocd  enough  for  fishing 
boats,  but  a steamer  could  not  oome  in  there  at  all. 
It  is  too  rocky  and  shallow  for  that? — Oh,  I do  not 
think  so. 

54060.  Could  a steamer  come  in? — I think  the 
Channel  Fleet  could  almost  come  into  it.  There  is 
no  better  hay  than  Costello  Bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland. 

54061.  Could  a steamer  stocked  with  fish  enter  it  ? — 
Oh,  certainly,  my  lord.  And,  of  course,  it  ought  to 
be  the  landing  place  for  the  steamer  from  Aran.  In- 
stead of  the  steamer  going  to  Galway  it  ought  to  land 
at  Costello  Bay. 

54062.  What  would  be  the  use  of  that  ? — Because  it 
is  so  much  neater. 

54063.  If  there  was  a railway  ? — If  there  was  a rail- 
way. 

54064.  What  is  the  distance  from  Kilnonan  to  Cos- 
tello Bay  ? — I think  about  nine  miles,  and  from  Kil- 
ronon  to  Galway  it  is,  I suppose,  about  thirty  miles. 

54065.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Clear  water? — All  clear 
water.  It  is  a most  excellent  hay. 

54066.  Chairman. — Then  about  kelp.  Do  they  do 
kelp-burning  along  this  coast? — Not  in  Costello. 

54067.  Does  tee  weed  come  in  or  does  it  grow  on 
the  shore  ? — The  weed  is  not  very  .plentiful,  and  the 
weed  they  have  is  almost  necessary  for  the  manuring 
of  tee  land. 

54068.  When  you  were  speaking  of  the  advantages 
of  tee  kelp  industry  you  wette  not  referring  to  this 
place? — I was  not  speaking  of  this  particular  district, 
although  they  could  do  something  of  that  kind  at 
Costello,  'because  they  could  go  out  and  take  the  neces- 
sary seawteed  from  the  deep  water  as  in  other  places. 

54069.  Do  they  bum  it  at  Costello? — No. 

54070.  Is  there  no  kelp-bnming  going  on  there? — 
No,  there  is  not. 

54071.  Sir  John  Oolomb. — In  recent  times  has  there 
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beien  any  kelp-burning  on  that  part  of  the  coast? — 
No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

54072.  I suppose  that  is  because  there  is  not  sum- 
cient  weed? — I think  this  particular-  weed  is  not 
growing  on  the  coast,  but  of  course  in  other  parte 
of  Connemara  they  go  out  each  day  regularly,  and 
take  the  weed  from  the  rocks  along  the  coast. 

54073.  I understood  you  to  say  that  a local  hos- 
pital would  not  be  popular  ? — I did  not  use  the  word 
“popular,”  but  I said  that  in  some  cases  it  would 
not  inspire  as  much  confidence  as  this  Union  hospital 
would,  or  the  Galway  County  Hospital,  for  instance. 

54074.  Chairman. — You  said  something  about  run- 
dale  ? — Yes. 

54075.  Is  there  much  rundale  about  here  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
nearly  all  rundale. 

54076.  Has  not  a property  -about  here  been  sold  ?— 
Yes. 

54077.  Direct  to  the  tenants? — Yes. 

54078.  Was  there  rundale  upon  the  estate  ? — Yes  ; 
not  much.  sir. 

54079.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  here  in  which 
after  a property  lias  passed  from  the  landlord  to  the 
tenants  it  is  Still  in  rundale  ? — No. 

54080.  Would  it  he  difficult  to  effect,  a direct  sale 
if  there  was  rundale — would  that  in  itself  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  it? — I think  it  ought. 

54081.  I mean  would  the  tenants  refuse  to  buy 
ilirect  from  the  landlord  ? — I think  they  would  not 
buy  it  if  they  had  sufficient  intelligence. 

54082.  When  they  bought  how  did -they  manage — 
did  they  try  amongst  themselves  to  re-arrangfa  the 
rundale? — There  has  been  no  instance  in  which  an 
estate  has  been  bought  in  rundale. 

54083.  Then  it  -might  -be  that  the  existence  of  run- 
dale was  not  in  itself  a block  to  the  sale.  If  they  did 
buy  an  estate  with  rundale  on  it  what  would  happen 
on  that  estate — would  the  rundale  he  stereotyped,  or 
would  any  attempt  he  made  to  re-arrange  it? — I hope 
it  would  not  be  stereotyped,  for  that  would  he  a bar 
to  all  p regress. 

54084.  How  could  it  be  re-arranged — is  it  possible 
for  the  tenants  to  do  it? — I have  suggested  three 
ways  in  which  it  could  be  done— first,  striping. 

54085.  That  -assumes  another  authority  ? — It  does, 
but  I think  the  tenants  would  consent  to  it  in  -a 
great  many  cases. 

54086.  By  a Board  like  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  ? — Yes. 

54087.  My  point  is — is  it  possible  for  rundate  to  be 
re-arranged  except  through  the  agency  of  some  Depart- 
ment like  the  Board  or  the  Estates  Commissioners? — 
I believe  dt  would  be  better  done  in  that  way  than 
if  a private  party  stepped  in  to  arbitrate.  I would 
also  suggest  an  exchange  of  plots.  That  would  do  in 
many  cases.  They  could  exchange  plots,  and  in  that 
way  consolidate  their  holdings,  and  make  them  con- 
tinuous. 

54088.  As  it  is  done  now,  but  that  is  always  assum- 
ing the  agency  of  a third  party  1 — It  is  always  useful 
at  all  events. 

54089.  Is  it  possible  without  it? — Do  you  mean 
could  they  themselves  do  it? 

54090.  Could  they  themselves  do  it  ? — Of  course  they 
could. 

54091.  But  in  practice  would  not  the  difficulty  of 
its  being  done  by  any  body  of  tenants  be  insuperable 
if  they  tried,  without  the  agency  of  a third  party, 
to  re-arrange  their  rundale  ?— It  could  be  done,  because, 
they  could  agree  among  themselves  and-  say,  “I  ex- 
change my  plot  for  that  plot  of  yours.” 

54092.  And  then  would  come  the  question  of  value  ? 
—But  they  could  settle  this  among  themselves. 

54093.  But  would  not  that  lead,  as  a matter  of 
practice,  to  great  friction?— Of  course,  if  they  did 
not  agree.  It  would  be  difficult,  but  it  is  possible. 

54094.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnetj,. — You  have  known 
several  instances  in  which  it  has  been  done  amicably 
by  the  tenants  themselves  ? — Yes,  for  I know  cases  in 
which  plots  have  been  exchanged  for  the  improvement 
of  holdings. 

54095. _ Would  it  not  be  quite  common  that  when 
estates  in  rundale  are  to  be  sold,  and  prices  are 
agreed  upon,  application  is  made  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners, who  buy  under  Section  6 at  a price  fixed 
by  the  landlord  and  then  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  re-arrange  the  holdings,  and  that  is  a common 
thing  ? — Yes. 

54096.  Chairman.— And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in 
practice  that  is  the  only  way  of  doing  it,  or  by  the 


Congested  Districts  Board? — Or  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  I mentioned  the  exchanging  of 
plots.  Another  way  would  be  for  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  to  have  an  agent  representing  them  in 
the  locality,  and  if  he  found  that  ia  tenancy  was  going 
to  be  wound  up  on  a large  holding  -and  a family  was 
going  to  be  extinct,  or  that  -ail  old  .man  was  only  left 
to  look  after  the  farm,  and  his  sons  gone  to  America 
perhaps,  he  could  facilitate  the  purchase  of  that  plot 
by  a neighbour.  He  might  want  £30  for  it  and  the. 
neighbour  might  not  have  the  £30  by  him,  and  a loan 
would  enable  the  neighbour  to  buy  the  plot. 

54097.  But,  again,  as  a matter  of  practice,  has  it  not 
been  found  a difficult  point— was  not  that  attempt  made 
by  the  Board  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  to 
re-arrange  a property  which  they  had  not  acquired, 
and  was  it  not  found  that  that  was  difficult  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  property  belonged  to  somebody 
else?— Of  course  it  could  be  done,  and  I have  known 
cases  of  it  that  have  occurred  even  lately. 

54098.  With  the  Board? — The  people  themselves 
bought  little  holdings  like  that. 

54099.  I can  understand  perhaps  a man  who  has 
got  a little  patch,  buying  another  patcli  and  con- 
solidating it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Board 
were  to  stripe  and  do  that  kind  of  thing  yon  would 
immediiately  have  the  question  of  how  far  public 
money  could  be  allowed  to  compete  with  local  capital. 
Surely  the  local  man  who  wanted  to  buy  that  hold- 
ing would  have  a grievance  if  the  Board  was  to 
come  in  and  us©  public  money  to  run  up  the  price, 
beyond  Iris  means,  wotild  he  not? — I do  not  know 
about  that.  The  public  weal  ought  to  be  considered. 
There  are  two  parishes  here,  Spiddal  in  this 
diocese  and  Spiddal  in  the  neighbouring  diocese  of 
Tu.am,  -and  the  population  is  almost  1,000  families 
in  the  two  parishes,  and  it  is  a most  congested  place. 
We  begin,  fiirst  of  all,  to  build  an  outhouse,  and  then 
to  improve  the  dwellinghouse ; and  a great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done,  but  of  course  much  more  could 
have  been  done  if  there  were  more  money. 

54100.  You  have  said  all  the  money  you  got  is 
expended  ? — Yes. 

54101.  And  more  work  could  have  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  houses  if  you  had  more? — And 
in  connection  with  the  land  too. 

54102.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  grant? — £150 
was  the  amount  of  the  last  grant.  I am  not  quite 
sure  what  it  was  for  the  last  year.  I think  it  was 
£150. 

54103.  What  amount  of  money  do  you  think  would 
have  been  necessary  to  enable  you  to  do  all  the  work 
than  could  have  been  done? — I am  sure  that, 
considering  the  population,  at  least  £300  would  be 
necessary. 

54104.  £300  a year?— Yes,  £300  a year. 

54105.  For  how  many  year's  would  it  be  necessary? 
— I could  not  say.  I could  not  form  an  idea 

54106.  To  get  the  houses  into  a proper  condition  ?— 

I could  not  form  an  idea 

54107.  This  is  rather  an  exceptional  district  in  the 
way  of  insanitary  conditions,  is  it  not — for  instance, 
manure  heaps  ? — No ; I do  not  think  it  is  exceptional. 

I think  it  is  like  any  other  district. 

54108.  Would  you  say  that  Spiddal  district,  in 
your  opinion,  was  peculiarly  insanitary  ? — Perhaps 
in  so  far  as  the  houses  are  huddled  together.  The 
people  live  together  very  much  on  the  community 
system.  The  houses  are  clustered  together,  and  in. 
that  way  I suppose  sanitation  is  difficult.  It  is  not. 
easy  to  keep  the  places  clean,  and  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  houses  it  may  be  more  difficult. 
This  district  got  rather  a bad  name  some  years  ago, 
but  whenever  fever  came  to  this  district  in  many 
cases  it  came  from  Galway  with  poor  people  who  met 
there  on  a Friday  night  and  returned  the  next  day,, 
after  marketing. 

54109.  Then  the  typhus  came  from  Galway? — Oh, 
nearly  always.  An  Inspector  of  National  Schools 
typhus  actually  came  out  from  Galway  to 
bpiddal  one  day,  but  was  so  unwell  that  he  returned 
to  Galway,  where  he  died,  and  the  report  got  into 
the  papers  that  he  -took  typhus  in  Spiddal ! 

54109a.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  it  is  now 
that,  typhus  is  carried  into  other  places.  Is' 
not  the  belief  generally  held  at  present  after  many 
inquiries,  that  typhus  arises  from  turning  manure 
heaps  in  spring  ? — I suppose  that  would  be  one  way. 
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54110.  If  that  bo  so  how  could  Galway  be  respon- 
sible?—It  is  well  known  that  typhus  is  in  Galway, 
very  often  in  lanes,  and  there  are  lots  of  lanes  in 

54111.  There  would  be  no  manure  heaps  outside  tlio 
houses  in  Galway  ?— No,  but  I think  the  manure  heaps 
are  not  the  only  oause  of  it.  I think  the  over- 
crowding of  the  rooms  is  fair  worse. 

54112.  There  is  only  one  other  question.  You  said 
somebody  had  agreed  to  put  the  road  in  order  for  a 
motor  service  ? — Yes. 

54113.  Who  agreed? — The  County  Council. 

54114.  To  actually  spend  the  money  ? — To  actually 
spend  the  money  so  as  to  put  the  road  in  order  for 
the  Iveagli-Pirrie  scheme. 

54115.  Were  they  willing  to  spend  £1,000  ? — To  put 
the  road  in  order. 

54116.  Up  to  £1,000? — Up  to  £1,000.  Of  course 
it  might  be  more,  but  they  agreed  to  'bear  the  expense 
of  putting  the  road  in  order. 

54117.  No  matter  what  tho  expense  came  to? — I do 
not  know  about  that.  There  was  a certain  sum  men- 
tioned. 

54118.  They  were  willing  to  spend  a certain  sum? 
—Yes. 

54119.  And  was  not  it  probable,  as  Sir  Antony 
suggests,  that  the  reason  why  they  did  not  put  it  in 
order  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  was  because  all  the  roads 
were  not  put  in  order? — I think  that  was  not  the 
reason  at  all.  The  reason  was  that  the  Ivfeagh- 
Pirrie  scheme  was  to  work  over  a large  area  of  the 
country,  and  in  other  places  the  County  Councils  re- 
fused to  put  roads  in  order,  and  the  promoters  said 
that  as  the  roads  would  he  put  in  order  by  County 
Councils  only  here,  from  Galway  to  Costello,  and 
some  three  or  four  other  places  in  Ireland,  they  would 
not  start  the  scheme  for  the  sake  of  these  few  places. 

54120.  That  is  what  I say — that  that  was  the 
reason  why  the  scheme  failed,  that  a County  Coun- 
cil as  a whole  would  not  do  this? — But  the  County' 
Council  agreed  to  do  it. 

54121.  Mr.  O’Kbh.v.— Thley  only  agreed  to  do  it  to 
the  extent  of  £1,000.  Tho  County  Counoil  was  un- 
willing to  bear  an  expense  of  £10,000  to  put  thirty 
miles  of  a read  in  order  to  accommodate  a motor 
traffic? — I heal’d  £1,000  was  the  estimate  of  our  own 
County  Surveyor.  It  w.os  mentioned  to  me,  and  I 
took  a note  of  it,  and  I put  £1,000  into  my  evidence. 

54122.  If  they  'agreed  to  make  the  read  good  to 
accommodate  the  motor  traffic  why  did  the  scheme 
fall  through? — Because  the  County  Councils  in  Ire- 
land would  not  do  it. 

54123.  Were  they  applied  to? — In  other  districts 
"which  were  suggested  railways  were  made. 

54124.  What  had  the  other  County  Councils  of  the 
country  to  do  with  'this  particular  scheme  which  you 
are  discussing  ? — Nothing  ; but  Lord  Tveagh  and  Mr. 
Pirrie  wished  to  apply  the  system  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  they  .thought  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
■do  it  in  two  or  three  districts. 

54125.  If  eight  or  nine  County  Councils  agree  to 
put  their  roads  in  ordfor,  and  one  refuses,  the  whole 
scheme  falls  through?- -The  contrary  was  the  ease; 
one  or  two  'Councils  were  willing  and  nine  or  ten  un- 
willing, and  so  the  scheme  as  a whole  was  impossible, 

• and  would  not  be  worked  in  this  and  the  few  other 
T^es  in  Ireland  where  roads  would  bo  put  in  order. 

54126.  Sir  Antony  MaoDonxell, — When  you  spoke 
in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  with  regard  to 
vne  necessity  of  compulsion  did  you  refer  to  . 
sion  generally  or  lin  regard  to  any  particulaa- 
land  ? — Compulsion  generally— compulsion  so 
relieve  congestion. 

54127.  In  tlie  part  of  the  country  that  you  yourself 
are  acquainted  witli  have  the  landlords  of  tenanted 
rtnd  shown  an  .indisposition  to  sell  for  a fair  price  ?— 
res — seme  of  them. 

can  mention  instances?— Yes ; the 

axe  Minors  Estate,  which  is  a large  estate,  no  suc- 
cessful  arrangement  could  be  mode. 

54129  Why — did  they  express  willingness  to  sell  or 
would  Jill 8611  °n  any  tontt8?— 1 think  they  s*id  they 

if  A'ik*  then  it  was  a question  of  price? — And 

jiiN  f Tuestion  of  price,  and  in  any  case  the  agent 
QllALr0t  P.ush.  the  matter— I mean  to  say  that  the 
question  of  price  was  the  great  difficulty. 
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54132.  To  the  Estates  Commissioners?— No ; direct  94  1907 
to  tho  tenants.  1 ' 

54133.  And  a price  was  not  agreed  upon  ? — No.  Hcv.  Mark 

54134.  I suppose  tlie  matter  is  still  open  ? — I do  not  Conroy, 
think  it  is  open  now. 

54135.  Are  rents  being  paid? — Yes. 

54136.  Is  the  property  high-rented  or  low-rented?— 

Of  course,  tlile  land  is  very  poor.  It  is  the  poorest — 
tlie  very  poorest  place — in  the  whole  district. 

54137.  Was  any  effort  made  to  bring  the  parties 
together  ?— No ; the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  is  also  managed  by  a Com- 
mittee, and  so  that  creates  a difficulty. 

54138.  Sir  John  Colomb.— I just  want  to  ask  yon 
a question  about  rundale.  I understood  yon  to  say 
that  in  this  district  rundale  is  generally  prfesent  in 
all  the  existing  laud  arrangements  ? — Oh,  yes  ; most 
of  tlie  tenancies  are  in  rundale. 

54139.  And  I understood  you  to  express  an  opinion 
that  without  any  authority  being  Constituted  to 
effect  a re-arrangement,  in  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty from  landlord  to  tenant,  that  could  be  done 
afterwards  by  mutual  arrangement  between  the 
tenants? — It  could  he  encouraged  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  If  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
offered  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  land  from  one  man 
to  another,  a great  deal  could  be  done,  and  an  ex- 
change of  plots  could  take  place  between  the  tenants 
tbfemselves. 

54140.  I understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Lord 
Dudley  that  the  difficulties  of  changing  from  run- 
dale to  striping  would  not  be  insuperable,  even  after 
the  land  had  passed  to  tlie  tenants,  that  though  they 
had  become  peasant  proprietors  you  did  not  regard 
tlvat  fact  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  re- arrange- 
ment ? — That  was  before  the  purchase. 

54141.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  do  it  aftfer? — 

That  would  all  depend  on  the  tenants  themselves. 

54142.  Quite  so ; and  are  the  tenants  alive  to  tlie 
inconvenient1©  and  tlie  loss  caused  by  this  system  of 
rundale? — Certainly,  a great  many  of  them  are. 

54143.  Then  if  lit  be  possible  without  the  interven- 
tion of  some  superior  authority  under  conditions  that 
make  it,  possible  for  them  to  exercise  their  powers, 
to  do  that,  and  if  the  tenants  are  aware  of  the  (im- 
portance of  it  themselves,  why  do  they  not  agree  to 
do  it  wliile  under  -a  landlord  by  mutual  arrangement  ? 

— Well,  it  is  sometimes  done. 

54144.  Do  you  consider  that  in  carrying  out  any 
scheme,  oriin  helping  to  carry  out  any  scheme  for  thle 
relief  of  congestion  in  this  district,  there  would  be  a 
willingness  to  migrate  ? — I believe  there  would. 

Some  few  have  migrated  recently. 

54145.  Now,  tell  me,  do  you  think  that  that  wil- 
lingness to  migrate  would  be  very  much  in  proportion 
to  a man’s  prosperity,  that  is,  that  the  laager  man, 
the  better  man  as  regards  holdings,  would  be  more 
willing  to  migrate  than  tlie  very  very  poor  one?— 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  nlearly  all  the  same 
here.  There  :is  not  much  difference  between  one  and 
nnothfe'.r,  but  I think  as  a rule  that  the  poorer  would 
be  more  inclined  to  migrate. 

54146.  Do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  understand 
tliat  in  your  opinion  there,  would  be  no  opposition 
and  dislike  to  migrating  iif  they  were  given  farms 
that  would  tempt  them  to  do  so?— I Eelileve  they 
would  migrate. 

54147.  I want  to  ask  you  about  this  other  matter 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  tire  district.  There  is  a 
sanitary  staff  kept  in  this  union,  upon  which  their©  is 
considerable  expenditure.  Have  you  got  a sub- 
sanitary  officer  in  Spiddal? — Yes. 

54148.  Does  he  do  any  work  at  all? — He  does. 

54149.  What  does  lie  do,  for  with  regard  to  the 
removal  of  manure  heaps  you  havle  by  the  operation, 
as  I understand,  of  the  beneficent  work  of  tlie  Parish 
Committees  largely  produced,  the  best  result  in  in- 
ducing thfe  people  to  remove  their  manure  heaps? — 

Yes. 

54150.  But  they  are  obliged  to  do  it  by  law,  'and 
tlie  sanitary  officer  is  paid  to  see  that  lit  is  done,  and 
therefore  I pitesumo  that  the  sanitary  officer  and  that 
system  have  really  failed  to  produce  the  result  wished 
for.  Is  nob  that  so? — Well,  it  has  succeeded  to  a 
certain  textent,  and  lie  brings  some  of  them  into  court 
to  compel  them  to  do  it. 

54151.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  or  the  approxi- 
mate date  when  the  County  Council  entertained  that 
idea  of  incurring  great  expenditure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  for  tlie  motor  traffic? — I think 
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about  three  years  ago.  It  is  perfectly  well  known, 
and  ia  question  was  put  about  it  in  Parliament  at  the 
time,  and  Mr.  Wyndhuam  said  he  had  considered  it. 
54152.  About  three  years  ago? — About  three  years 

ag54153.  The  only  other  point  I want  to  ask  you  about 
is  this— do  you  advocate  as  a broad  principle  ot 
policy  that  compulsion  should  be  applied  generally 
in  thte  County  of  Galway— is  that  so  ?— Yes 
54154.  Then  you  mean  that  there  should  be  com- 
pulsory power  to  fix  the  price  for  the  buyers  and 
sellers? — I do.  , , . 

54155.  What  would  you  do  when  the  compulsory 
pricie  amounted  to  a sum  that  would  be  greater  than 
you  could  expect  the  tenants  to  pay,  or  that  the 
tenants  were  willing  to  pay,  to  recoup  the  State  in 
the  form  of  an  annuity— would  you  apply  compulsion 
to  the  tenants?— I prefer-  not  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. , , 

54156.  But  I will  put  it  in  another  way,  and  per- 
haps you  would  not  mind  answering  this : If  you 
found  in  carrying  out  that  policy  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  State  and  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity all  over  the  country,  that  a loss  has  to  be  in- 
curred in  doing  it,  is  it  your  opinion  that  any  par- 
ticular class  should  bear  that  loss  or  that  the  State 
should  bear  it?— Most  certainly  no  particular  class 
should  bear  it.  , . . , 

54157.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell.— In  this  parish 
where  you  are  parish  priest  the  population  is  very- 
large? — Very  large,  my  lord. 

54158.  The  holdings  are  poor?— Very  poor,  my 
lord. 

54159.  From  time  to  time  you  must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  way  in  which  these  people  could  have 
been  provided  with  a fair  amount  of  employment? — 

54160.  Let  ns  not  talk  of  economic  holdings,  but  it 
would  occur  to  one  that  it  is  a very  important  thing 
here  to  have  the  community  provided  with  a reason- 
able way  of  living  ? — Yes. 

54161.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  that  the  way  they 
have  gathered  the  stonles  off  the  fields  and  piled  them 
in  heaps  is  a testimony  to  the  industry  of  the  people  ? 
—I  think  it  is  a testimony  to  the  industry  of  the 
people,  striving  against  innumerable  obstacles. 

54162.  In  reply  to  Lord  Dudley  you  alluded  to 
fisheries  and  the  construction  of  a line  of  railway? — 
Yes. 

54163.  Is  it  your  idea  that  many  of  the  people 
might  get  profitable  employment  out  of  the  fisheries  ? 

54164.  You  think  they  could? — They  could. 

54165.  They  could  go  to  sea  if  they  were  pretty  sure 
of  catching  fish  ? — They  certainly  would. 

54166.  And  if  they  had.  reasonable  facilities  for- 
fishing? — Yes.  The  people  at  Costello  Bay  are  quite 
familiar  with  boats  and  with  a sea-faring  life. 

54167.  And  if  it  were  proposed  to  have  a railway 
to  a hairbour  for  the  service  of  the  fishermen,  what 
would  the  terminus  of  the  railway  be? — Costello  Bay. 
It  would  follow  very  much  the  line  of  the  telegraph 
wire  which  goes  from  Galway  to  Costello  and  then 
goes  into  the  water  and  out  to  Aran. 

54168.  The  transit  facilities  that  would  result  from 
such  a project  would  be  a great  help  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry?— It  would  benefit  Aran  too.  It  would  bring 
Aran  quite  in  touch  with  the  mainland. 

54169.  How  much  nearer  would  a railway  station 
at  Costello  Bay  be  to  Aran  than  the  railway  station 
at  Galway? — I do  not  know  the  exact  figures,  but  I 
think  Costello  is  nine  miles  from  Aran  and  I believe 
Galway  is  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles,  and  a boat 
leaving  Galway  to  go  to  Aran  will  take  a long  time, 
whereas  you  could  have  a railway  to  Costello  Bay 
and  a steamer  from  Costello  Bay  to  Avan. 

54170.  From  wha.t  you  state  about  the  lack  of 
transit  facilities  it  would  seem  very  difficult  to  have 
a fresh  fish  trade  at  this  place  without  improved 
transit  facilities? — Very  difficult,  my  lord. 

54171.  That  would  not  apply  at  all  as  regards  the 
trade  in  cured  fish?— No,  my  lord,  and  therefore  I 
attach  great  importance  to  the  curing  station  at 
Costello  Bay. 

54172.  You  mentioned  the  granite  quarries.  How 
far  are  those  quarries  from  Spiddal — are  they  near 
Galway? — They  have  quarries  here  at  Spiddal. 

54173.  Where  does  the  granite  which  is  so  beauti- 
fully coloured  come  from?— From  Barrna,  Menlo, 
Shantalla,  and  from  Spiddal. 


54174.  Are  those  quarries  being  worked  at  present? 
Yes. 

54175.  You  would  look  to  any  increase  of  the  work 
of  those  quarries  as  increasing  the  means  of  employ- 
ing the  population  ?— Certainly,  I think  so. 

54176.  Do  you  think  it  a very  likely  programme, 
to  contemplate  a big  extension  of  them  ? — I have  no- 

54177.  You  would  know  generally  about  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  in  those  quarries?— I have 
no  idea.  . 

54178.  Are  there  polishing  works  at  the  quarries?— 
Some  specimens  of  the  granite  can  be  seen  here. 

54179.  In  your  church  you  have  specimens  ?— Yes, 
of  Galway  red  granite,  Galway  grey  gnanite,  and  of 
Galway  green  marble,  and  Galway  white  marble,  and 
Galway  black  marble. 

54180.  Have  yon,  in  your  church,  an  exhibition  of 
all  the  various 'stones?— Yes,  all  the  stones  are  local 
stones. 

Mr.  Sutherland.—1 There  is  plenty  of  stone  in  the 
country  at  any  rate,  whatever  else  it  produces. 

54182.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Mr.  Sutherland 
says  whatever  else  is  produced  in  the  country  there  is 
plenty  of  stone? — Yes. 

54183.  I think  you  said  there  was  not  much  land 
for  the  increasing  of  holdings? — Not  in  this  locality 
at  all. 

54184.  Not  much?— Not  much. 

54185.  But  there  is  some?— There  is  some. 

54186.  And  some  not  so  far  away? — Some  not  so 
far  away;  some  mountain  land. 

54187.  Would  the  acquisition  of  mountain  land  be 
of  sendee  to  the  people  here  if  it  were  held  by  them  in 
common? — It  would,  but  I think  it  would  be  better 
for  each  person  to  have  a certain  amount  for  him- 
self. That  is  my  opinion.  _ 

54188.  And  you  have  said,  in  answer  to  Sir  John 
Colomb,  that  you  think  some  people,  if  they  were 
offered  fair  holdings  at  a distance,  would  be  willing 
to  migrate  to  them  ?— Yes. 

54189.  And  you  expressed  an  opinion  rather  against 
cottage  hospitals  ? — I did,  my  lorn. 

54190.  I should  like  to  know  your  reason  far  that- 
You  consider  that  the  nurses  going  to  the  houses- 
of  the  people  have  a most  useful  influence? — A most 
useful  influence. 

54191.  Yon  consider  that  the  extension  of  nursing 
besides  tending  to  relievo  sufferers  immediately  has; 
an  important  influence  in  improving  Die  condition 
of  the  houses? — Certainly,  my  lord. 

54192.  And  that  being  so,  you  would  not  approve 
of  the  cottage  hospitals? — No. 

54193.  I do  not  know  how  remote  you  are  here 
from  a hospital,  but  if  the  district  is  remote  from  a 
hospital  is  it  not  a ser-ious  tiring  in  the  case  of  fever 
that  the  patients  must  be  conveyed  over  long  roads  to- 
the  hospital? — I am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  be- 
cause I think  some  provision  must  be  made  in  that 
case.  They  could  easily  have  in  readiness  in  the 
union  hospital  sheds  which  could  be  brought  to  the 
locality  and  put  up  at  almost  twenty-four _ houre 
notice ; and  that  is  the  way  I would  deal  with  epi- 
demics of  fevei-.  And  besides,  we  care  not  to  suppose 
that  there  will  always  be  typhus  fever  in  the  country. 

I hope  there  will  not,  .and  that  by  tire  caction  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Parish  Committees 
it  will  be  eliminated  altogether. 

54194.  That  is  a most  encouraging  hope? — Yes. 

54195.  You  have  hopes  that  as  the  work  of  the 
Parish  Committees  progresses  typhus  will  be  elimi- 
nated?— I hope  so,  and  as  I said  I hope  the  impres- 
sion will  not  go  abroad  that  I admit  there  is  much 
in  the  country.  I believe  that  anything  that  has 
come  into  this  district  has  come  from  Galway. 

54196.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  period  when 
typhus  is  eliminated,  you  consider  that  in  some  cen- 
tral place  there  should  be  a removable  structure? 

A slied  which  could  be  sent  out  when  the  sub-sanitary 
officer  wired  for  it. 

54197.  Then,  during  the  period  of  the  epidemic  that 
structure  would  answer  the  purposes  of  a district 
hospital  ?— Of  a district  hospital,  and  I hope  it  would 
not  remain  there  long.  I believe  other  patients  would 
prefer,  hy  far,  to  go  to  the  union  hospital,  and,  as  1 
said  before,  c accidents  endangering  life  or  limb  are 
very  rare  in  an  agricultural  country. 

54198.  Do  you  consider  than  the  Parish  Committee 
would  be  a good  agency  foT  distributing 
among  the  people  vegetable  seeds,  such  as  parsnips 
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and  turnip,  and  carrot,  and  onion  seeds?— Un- 

^°54l99^They  could  sow  certain  patches,  and  the 
neople  would  get  more  into  the  cultivation  of  these 
Vegetable  seeds  than  they  are  now  accustomed  to?- 

TlM200°UMr.  Sutherland.— With  regard  to  motor 
traction,  when  that  was  before  the  County  Council 
was  it  with  relation  to  the  carrying  of  fish  it 
was  considered  ?— It  was  with  relation  to  goods  in 
the  district  generally,  and  there  was  special  mention 
made  of  the  possibilities  of  Costello  Bay ; and  also 


it  was  considered  very  important  that  it  would  serve  Sejd.  24, 1907. 
Aran  very  much.  — 

54201.  Not  in  carrying  fish  ? — In  carrying  fish  and  ^ark 
in  carrying  everything.  Cotroy. 

54202.  Do  yon  know  any  place  where  fish  has  been 
carried  by  road  successfully  by  motor  power — have 
you  ever  heard  of  it  ? — No. 

54203.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  person  who  has 
seen  it  ?— No. 

54204.  Are  you  aware  it  has  been  tried  and  has  not. 
succeeded? — I am  not  aware. 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Donagh  examined. 


54205.  Chairman.— You  arc  a member  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  of  Galway  ? — Yes. 

54206.  What  is  your  business— are  you  a farmer 
or  a shopkeeper  ?— I am  a farmer.  I have  lived  all 
my  lifetime  in  Spidclal,  and  I am  familiar  with  the 
district  and  the  people,  and  their  ways  and  means, 
•mod  years  and  bad  years,  and  all  along. 

" 54207.  Are  you  a farmed-  entirely  or  are  you  any 
thing  else  but  a farmer?— No,  nothing  at  all,  practi- 
cally speaking.  I am  only  a farmer,  my  lord. 

54208.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  have  got  no  shop  ? 
—No  shop. 

54209.  And  no  licence  ?— No  licence. 

54210.  Chairman.— What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? 
—I  suppose  I hold  just  about  thirty  or  thirty-five 
acres  of  land.  There  are  three  small  little  farms. 

54211.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Irish  or  English ’—Irish. 
54212.  Chairman. — What  do  you  want  to  say  now  ? 
—My  view  is  that  the  first  and  greatest  necessity  all 
along  this  country  is  transit  facilities.  From  Galway 
to  Costello  is  a densely  populated  district.  All  along 
the  shore  there  are  villages  and  houses  packed  with 
people,  and  at  Costello  a thickly  populated  country, 
such  as  Carraroe,  Oarrowmorc,  Lettermullen,  etc. 
This  could  be  tapped  by  a train,  and  from  the  ter- 
minus there  to  Aran  a steamer  could  run.  It  would 
have  only  a voyage  of  some  eight  or  nine  miles  to 
cross  the  bay  instead  of  over  thirty  miles  down  the 
bay,  which  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 

54213.  Where  should  it  run  from,  in  your  opinion  ? 
— From  the  terminus  at  Lettermullen  across  to  Aran, 
eight  or  nine  miles,  whereas  the  steamer  runs  from 
Galway,  thirty  miles. 

54214.  From  Costello  Bay  to  Aran? — Yes;  from 
Costello  Bay,  or  at  least,  we  will  say,  from  Letter- 
mullen. It  is  the  big  island  behind  Costello  Bay, 
and  it  is  a distance  of  eight  miles  across  to  Aran, 
whereas  site  has  to  run  a distance  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
two  miles  from  Galway.  The  voyage  could  then  be 
oftener  made  on  account  of  its  ease  and  shortness, 
and  a larger  traffic  with  passengers  and  goods  would 
feed  this  line,  and  the  country  around  near  the  ter- 
minus would  feed  it,  and  also  the  dense  population 
all  along  the  shore  to  Galway.  At  present  in  spite 
of  there  being  no  convenience,  hundreds  of  carts  go  to 
Galway  every  week  on  Saturday  with  oats,  barley, 
carrigeen,  etc.,  bringing  back  the  goods  they  require. 
Hundreds  of  women  may  bo  seen  bare-footed,  walking 
in,  carrying  baskets  on  their  backs,  with  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  lobsters,  etc.,  and  all  this  marketing  of 
produce  would  be  very  much  increased.  Transit  facili- 
ties would  also  develop  the  fishing  at  Costello  and 
along  the  shore  if  there  were  means  of  getting  the 
fish  to  the  markets,  and  I believe  also  it  would  open 
up  the  district  to  tourists  and  fishermen.  The  country 
abounds  in  free  fishing  lakes,  that  is  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  shore.  There  are  any  amount 
of  free  fishing  lakes  there. 

54215.  Any  fish  in  them  ? — Oh,  of  course,  certainly, 
my  lord.  The  sport  would  soon  attract  visitors,  and 
their  presence  would  bring  life  into  the  district.  And 
this,  is  the  principal  thing  that  I wished  to  say.  I 
tifVe  id  S0-  ^raw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
the  Parish  Committee  work.  The  people  have 
promptly,  of  late  years,  moved  themselves  in  the 
direction  of  having  better  houses  and  more  sanitary 
a.n'anKements.  In  tlie  last  four  years,  first  as  an 
elected  and  then  as  an  ex-officio  member,  I have 
served  on  the  Parish  Committee  in  which  Lord 
luUanin  and  the  parish  priest  were  instrumental  in 
getting  this  work  done.  The  principle  of  the  com- 

ittee  was  first,  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
P opie  would  have  plenty  of  .time,  to  carry  out  im- 
P ovenients  in  the  houses  and  holdings,  and  whenever 


it  was  necessary  to  buy  materials,  timber,  etc.,  the 
Parish  Committee  would  give  them  a free  grant  to  11,01 
buy  those  materials,  and  it  is  generally  about  half 
the  cost  of  the  whole  work.  For  a new  dwellinghouse 
they  give  £5,  and  for  an  out-house  they  give  up 
to  30s.,  for  a window,  6s.,  and  for  a concrete  floor, 
etc.,  £1.  During  the  first  winter’s  operations  the 
people  did  not  understand  it  and  they  were  slow  m 
availing  themselves  of  it,  but  now  the  committee 
could  distribute,  each  winter,  double  the  grant  they 
get.  The  committee  work  over  an  area  some  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  tlie  grant  is  £150,  very  little  for  what 
is  required  throughout  tlie  parish.  I would  earnestly 
impress  on  the  Commission  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing the  grant.  I am  satisfied  that  the  work  we 
are  doing  is  good  work,  building  new  houses  in  good 
situations,  dose  to  or  near  the  road  or  a good  bohereen. 

The  old  houses  are  often  a cause  of  fever  and  are 
certainly  the  cause  of  any  case  of  fever  spreading 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  build  out-houses  and  are 
gradually  getting  the  horses  and  cattle  and  pigs  out 
of  tlie  dwellinghouses.  If  our  funds  permitted  we 
could  do  much  more.  With  regard  to  the  hold- 
ings, all  that  can  be  done  is  to  improve  the  holdings ; 
it  is  not  possible  to  enlarge  them.  A little  might, 
perhaps,  be  done  in  the  way  of  opening  up  the  moun- 
tain land  with  roads  and  drainage,  and  so  increasing 
tlie  area  under  cultivation.  I am  glad  to  say  I hear 
often  now  of  holdings  being  amalgamated,  and  that 
with  more  enlarged  ideas  the  people  are  going  them- 
selves to  be  against  sub-division.  This  should,  m all 
cases,  be  stopped  and  this  process  of  amalgamation 
encouraged,  possibly  by  advancing  a little  ready 
money.  If  there  were  transit  facilities  it  would  allow 
I lie  people  to  start  some  factory-work,  giving  employ- 
ment to  a large  number  of  the  people.  In  Spiddal, 
premises  could  be  got  for  some  such  work,  and  I do 
not  know  if  a peat  factory  could  be  tried.  Of  course 
I have  very  little  experience  of  that,  and  I believe 
the  industry  of  compressed  peat  was  put  into  opera? 
lion  in  Ireland  before  and  failed,  but  if  there  were 
an  improved  way  of  making  it  it-  might  be  assisted 
here.  Then  as  to  the  granite  quarries,  that  business 
might  be  developed.  I also  think  the  people  should 
he  assisted  in  potato-spraying,  so  as  to  ensure  a crop 
that  is  so  important  to  them.  Formerly  the  people 
were  doubtful  about  it.  Now  they  are  most  anxious 
to  spray.  Those  and  other  things  could  be  done  by 
the  Board,  which  in  its  sixteen  years  of  existence  has 
done  very  little  and  given  very  little  attention  to 
this  district.  Except  the  little  grant  to  tlie  Parish 
Committee  and  a couple  of  crochet  classes  they  have 
done  little  or  nothing.  But  if  the  Board  gives  more 
attention,  with  the  people  doing  as  they  are  doing 
under  peasant  proprietorship,  I take  a hopeful  view 
of  this  district  in  spite  of  its  poorness  and  number  of 
people. 

54216.  You  think  that  the  steamer  should  run  from 
Lettermullen  to  Aran?— Certainly,  my  lord. 

54217.  And  Lettermullen  should  be  linked  up  by 
means  of  a railway? — Yes. 

54218.  There  should  be  a railway  to  Lettermullen  ? — 
From  Galway  to  Lettermullen.  A change  was  made 
some  years  ago  in  the  West  by  means  of  railways  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  but  unfortunately  along  the  shore  was 
almost  neglected,  and  they  ran  that-  train  to  Olifden. 

It  ran,  in  fact,  through  a barren  mountain,  where 
there  is  no  population  whatsoever,  with  the  exception 
of  Moycullen  and  Oughterard,  up  to  Clifden,  whereas 
if  they  ran  it  along  the  sea  coast  they  would  have 
the  fish,  the  people,  and  everything  else  like  that 
all  along  the  line.  And  it  is  a fact  that  we  were  very 
near  getting  it, 
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54219.  But  your  plan  about  a steamer  is,  of  course, 
linked  to  the  idea  of  a railway.  There  is  no  use  in 
running  a steamer  from  Lettermullen  to  Aran  unless 
vou  had  a railway  ? — No.  my  lord.  It  is  all  ray  fine 
for  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  say,  We  will 
supply  them  with  luggers  and  cars.”  What  the  devil 
is  the  use  of  that?  I often  saw  there  a take  of  12,000 
herrings.  And  wliat  can  the  unfortunate  fellows  do  ( 
They  have  to  turn  round  and  row  the  whole  way  into 
Galwav,  whereas  if  they  had  a terminus  or  a station 
here- they  could,  practically  speaking,  run  in  and  ship 
them  all  off  to  the  markets.  ... 

54220.  Then  you  said  you  thought  that  sub-division 
should  always  be  stopped  ? — I certainly  say  that,  and, 

I believe,  by  themselves,  too. 

54221.  How  are  you  going  to  stop  it— what  steps 
would  you  take?— Well,  with  regard  to  sub-division, 
it  is  generally,  as  a rule,  what  happens  in  the  fami- 
lies themselves,  fathers  dividing  their  little,  paltry 
holdings,  giving  one  son  so  much  and  a daughter  so 
much,  but,  practically  speaking,  I think  that  should 
be  stopped. 

54222.  How  are  you  going  to  stop  it? — Well,  really 
I do  not  know,  if  there  could  not  be  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  stop  it,  and  as  far  as  migration,  of  course 
there  might  be  a few  here  and  there. 

54223.  But  I want  to  know  your  view  about  sub- 
division. You  think  that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  it 
could  be  stopped  1 — I think  so,  of  course.  That  might 
stop  it.  There  might  be  a law  prohibiting  sub- 
division. 

54224.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  you  had  fifteen  Acts 
of  Parliament  could  not  they  do  it  all  tlie  same  by 
a sort  of  family  arrangement? — I do  not  think  they 
could.  Of  course  there  may  be  a sort  of  documentary 
agreement  drawn  up  between  themselves. 

54225.  But  even  if  there  is  no  documentary  evidence 
what  is  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  houses  or  a 
separate  house  and  a married  son  living  there  with 
the  undei-standing  that  he  shares  in  the  holding? — 
Really,  I don’t  know.  Of  course  they  could  let  those 
holdings  among  themselves,  but  as  for  dividing  their 
lands  I don’t  think  it  should  be  allowed. 

54226.  I agree,  quite;  but  it  seems  to  me  tliac  the 
difficulty  is  to  stop  it  unless  the  people  themselves 
realise  that  it  is  am  evil? — But  tlie  Government  will 
not  recognise  sub-division.  I think  it  is  a division 
that  the  Government  or  Ministers  will  not  recognise. 

54227.  But  then  if  the  annuity  or  rent  is  paid 
through  the  hands  of  one  man  how  is  the  Government 
to  know  whether,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  may  be 
several  sub-divisions? — Now,  could  not  a house  be 
very  easily'  ascertained.  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
second  son  wanting  to  get  married,  of  course,  actually 
speaking,  he  would  want  to  get  a separate  house. 
He  would  get  a new  dwellinghouse  and  I do  not  see 
how  he  could  do  it  unknown  to  the  Government.  I 
would  have  some  sort  of  a check.  I do  not  know 
really  whether  I would  have  the  constabularly,  or  the 
medical  officers,  or  sub-officers  to  check  it ; but  that 
could  be  done. 

54228.  It  might  be  possible  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  another  house,  but  supposing  they  merely  enlarged 
the  existing  house  ? — But  as  a rule,  my  lord,  I think 
it  is  in  very  few  cases  that  that  occurs.  In  some 
places  they  hardly  pull  well  together,  not  to  say  all 
being  stuck  in  one  house  all  together. 

54229.  But  could  jjot  you  have  an  enlargement 
which  would  become  another  house,  and  which  they 
would  call  an  enlargement? — I do  not  know;  but  of 
course  when  we  of  the  Parish  Committee  give  them 
houses  we  consider  it  is  a good  thing.  It  is  a great 
improvement. 

54230.  Have  you  ever  noticed  chat  when  an  estate 
is  bought  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  there  is 
less  tendency  to  subdivide  after  they  have  purchased 
-than  there  was  when  they  were  tenants? — Oh,  yes; 
when  they  become  possessore  of  the  holding  by  pur- 
chase ; when  they  are  purchasers. 

54231.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  case  with  re- 
gard to  that  feeling  about  sub-division? — There  is  no 
feeling  in  favour  of  it  now.  There  was  a feeling 
but  tlie  people  themselves  are  now,  practically  speak- 
ing, against  it. 

54232.  They  are  against  it? — Oh,  they  are.  I have 
already  stated  that  in  my  evidence. 


54233.  Then  why  do  you  think  that  any  legislative 
steps  are  necessary? — That  is,  in  my  opinion,  if  it 
did  occur. 


54234.  If  they  went  back  to  the  old  habits?— Yes, 
that  is  it. 

54235.  You  do  not  think  that  at  this  moment  there 
is  any  need  in  this  district  for  taking  any  strong 
steps  about  it?— Well,  I do  not,  up  to  the  present, 
because  I do  not  believe  they  are  inclined  to  do  it. 

54236.  That  is,  at  present  the  poor  people  are  re- 
cognising its  evil? — Yes. 

54237.  Then,  about  spraying,  you  said  they  ought 
to  be  assisted  in  spraying.  How  do  you  propose 
that  that  should  bo  done  ?— Well,  we  propose  to  supply 
it  at  first  cost  if  the  parties  desire  it.  It  re  only  a 
paltry  thing,  and  if  these  parties  wanted  it  the 
Parish  Committee  would  give  a little  time  to  pay 
it ; and  the  materials  supplied  by  the  Board  would  be 
of  the  right  sort,  and  we  would  give  it  at  first 
cost. 

54238.  You  think  the  Board  ought  to  supply  the 
stuff  ? — Yes. 

54239.  Do  you  think  then  the  Board  ought  to  be 
able  to  supply  it  cheaper  than  at  present?— I do; 
and  I place  more  confidence  in  the  Board,  because  they 
would  give  the  genuine  article. 

54240.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  worked  by 
the  Parish  Committee,  suppose  the  Parish  Committee 
had  some  of  this  stuff  ?— I certainly  believe  it  could, 
my  lord.  I have  great  confidence  in  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee. But  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  unfor- 
tunately we  are  limited.  We  have  nothing  except 
£150;  and  we  have  to  meet  the  Board  half  way  by 
paying  the  supervisor,  and  that  takes  something  out 
of  that  £150,  and  I suppose  there  are  between  seven 
and  eight,  thousand  people  between  the  two  parishes. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  is  a great  amount 
of  good  being  done,  and  you  will  see  all  those  new 
houses.  We  have  a lot  of  applications  for  new 
houses,  and  even  applications  for  xhem  now  above  in 
my  house.  Lord  Killanin  and  myself  were  at  it  a few 
days  ago.  His  lordship  has  taken  a very  active  in- 
terest in  the  whole  thing. 

54241.  Do  tlie  Parish  Committee  give  grants  for 
slated  houses? — We  give  £5  for  a thatched  house  and 
£7  10s.  for  a slated  Rouse,  and  I earnestly  impress  on 
the  Commission  to  increase  the  grant.  It  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  country,  and  it  is  only  a trifling 
sum 

54242.  If  you  encourage  the  erection  of  new  houses 
are  you  not  in  fact  increasing  the  congestion? — We 
are  not,  because  they  are  leaving  the  little  villages 
and  going  down  on  tlie  bohereen. 

54243.  And  the  old  houses  are  knocked? — Knocked, 
and  they  are  building  these  houses  down  near  the 
public  road  or  in  a good  bohefreen. 

54244.  When  you  give  a grant  for  the  erection  of 
a new  house  and  have  a family  to  move  into  it, 
do  you  make  any  condition  that  the  old  house  should 
be  demolished  ? — I do  not  make  this  a condition,  but 
it  is  what  they  generally  do,  and  they  utilise  the 
stones  of  the  old  house. 

54245.  Is  that  always  done,  in  every  case? — That 
is  always  done,  in  every  case. 

54246.  You  have  .never  known  cases  where  the 
family  have  migrated  from  the  old  house  to  the  new 
house,  which  has  been  built  with  the  help  of  the 
Parish  Committee,  and  then  another  family  go  into 
the  old  house? — No,  my  lord.  We  are  teetotally 
against  it  altogether,  and  we  make  >t  our  business.  It 
is  altogether  released. 

54247.  And  the  old  house  is  altogether  derelict?— 
Waste. 

54248.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnelt,. — You  say  you 
give  half  the  co6t  of  the  house?— Yes. 

54249.  £5  for  a thatched  and  £7  10s.  for  a slated 
house  ? — Yes. 

54250.  Are  you  able  to  build  a new  house  for  £15, 
or  £10,  as  the  case  may  be? — As  a rule  it  is  half. 
This  is  the  class  of  house  that  we  build  here.  There 
will  be  two  rooms  in  it  and  a kitchen. 

54251.  That  is  three  rooms? — Yes,  a comfortably 
thatched  house. 

54252.  What  size  would  they  be? — On  tlie  whole, 
between  the  two  gable  ends,  thirty-two  or  'thirty-four 
feet  on  the  inside 

54253.  And  the  width  of  the  house? — Something 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet. 

54254.  That  is  about  500  superficial  feet.  If  yon 
divided  that  into  three  rooms  you  would  have  very 
small  rooms,  would  you  not? — No,  I do  not  think 

54255.  But  at  all  events  you  would  have  three 
rooms.  What  family  would  you  have  living  in  the 
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house  ? — God  knows.  I would  simply  say  about  a 
dozen  for  each  house,  if  you  were  to  take  all  the 
family,  at  least.  But  that  is  the  fact.  Whether  it 
is  the ’salt-water  that  does  it  or  not  I do  not  know, 
but  that  is  the  state  of  the  country. 

54256.  How  would  you  build  a house  like  that  for 
£10  or  £15,  as  the  case  may  be? — Well,  don’s  you 
see  the  people  themselves  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  give.  They  do  more 
themselves  whatever  they  do.  They  get  £5  from  the 
Parish  Committee.  That  is  to  encourage  these 

^54257.  My  object  in  asking  you  the  question  about  the 
cost  is  that  the  Board  think  a house  cheap  if  they  build 
a house  for  £70,  or  £80,  or  £100  ?— That  is  probably 
the  cost  if  they  get  up  these  houses  under  contract,  but 
this  is  only  simply  to  encourage  the  people  themselves 
to  migrate  to  those  houses,  and  they  take  advantage 
of  this  encouragement.  They  get  all  this  money. 

54258.  That  is  a very  interesting  thing.  Would  not 
it  be  a good  thing  for  the  Board  if  they  did  not  get 
contracts,  but  gave  money  to  the  person  who  has  the 
holding  and  let  him  build  his  own  house— would  not 
it  be  cheaper ?— Would  it  be  cheaper? 

54259.  If  you  build  a house  for  £10  or  £15.  I do 
not  want  to  labour  the  point,  but  I am  surprised  at 
vour  being  able  to  build  a house  for  £10  or  £15. 
Probably  it  is  on  account  of  the  people  giving  their 
own  labour  ?— Yes  ; the  people  themselves  are  so  very 
badly  oft  in  these  miserable  houses  of  theirs  that  have 
no  gable  ends  or  plaster  or  anything,  that  when  they 
get  this  little  encouragement  of  £5  they  run  at  it,  do 
vou  see. 

54260.  Now,  you  get,  for  your  parish,  you  say, 
£150  a year? — Oh,  not  quite  so  much. 

54261.  Now  with  that  £150  a year,  how  many  years 
more  will  you  require  till  your  committee  have 
finished?— I think  if  we  got  about  five  or  six  years 
more  we  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

54262.  But  then  you  tell  me  that  you  not  only  build 
houses,  but  you  also  clear  the  land  and  improve  the 
land  ? — I did  not  mean  that,  but  that  if  we  got  more, 
if  the  grant  was  increased,  we  could  do  those  things. 
We  are  giving  no  encouragement  at  all  with  regard  to 
draining  the  land  or  making  roads.  We  want  just 
to  try  and  get  the  horses  and  cattle  and  pigs  out  of 
these  dwellinghouses.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a house 
round  here  that  had  not  either  a pig  or  a horse  or 
a cow  within  their  very  kitchen.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
it  at  all. 

54263.  And  that  is  a most  useful  improvement? — 
And  we  are  getting  in  those  windows,  bringing  light 
into  their  rooms. 

54264.  That  is  quite  right  ? — It  is,  I tell  you.  Thdre 
is  no  doubt  at  all. 

54265.  And  if  you  got  all  the  money  you  want  there 
would  be  nothing  at  all  left  for  yourselves  to  do.  The 
Board  would  have  to  do  everything  ? — Don't  you  think 
it  is  a very  small  amount — £300  a year  for  eighteen 
Irish  miles — would  not  you  think  it  a very  small 
thing.  That  is  all  I can  say. 

54266.  Oh,  you  have  done  very  good  work.  Now, 
you  are  very  anxious  that  sub-division  should  be  pre- 
vented. Don’t  you  know  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  into  the  Act  of  1903  a pro- 
vision having  that  very  object,  to  prevent  sub-divi- 
sion,  and  that  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary Party? — Well,  I believe  I read  or  heard 
something  about  it. 

54267.  But  you  evidently  do  not  agree  with  the 
lu  x ^Hiamentary  Party  on  that? — Well,  not  on 
that  particular  point. 

54268.  Are  there  many  of  your  way  of  thinking  in 
tins  part  of  the  country? — Upon  what? 

54269.  Upon  that  matter  of  sub-division  ? — I believe 
1 have  already  told  you  that  the  people  themselves  are 
very  much  against  it. 

54270.  Would  they  be  glad  to  have  that  provision  ? 

Yes ; they  have  on  an  average  not  more  than  ten 
or  J“fteen  acres  of  land  round  the  place. 

. S4271.  You  say  you  would  be  opposed  to  sub-divi- 
5ut  in  favour  of  amalgamation? — I would. 

54272.  And  what  would  be  the  effects  of  that?— I 
*®11  you  my  reason  with  regard  to  amalgamation, 
and  there  were  a few  cases  happened  round  here  re- 
b kow,  if  there  was  a family  that  went  out, 
+,  • , they  wei'e  exhausted,  say,  or  wanted  to  give  up 
T ™ X1  an<*  Jll0y  were  old,  or  anything  like  this, 
*°  say  that  if  an  adjoining  farmer  or  farmers 
ted  to  bny  that  holding  the  Board  could  possibly 


give  them  the  ready  money  and  that  the  holding  was  ^epL  2*  igq 

good  security  for  the  Board.  I do  not  mean  that  it  *’  ^ 1 

should  be  a general  thing.  All  I want  to  convey  is  Mr.  Patrick 
that  it  may  be  the  case  here  and  there.  As  I said,  I MDonagh. 
know  of  a few  cases  which  recently  happened  within 
a mile  of  here. 

54273.  And  what  would  become  of  the  people  that 
lost  their  holding? — How  lost  their  holding?  If 
they  were  old  people  they  might  be  dead ; they  might 
not  have  a family.  That  is  my  reason  for  it,  don’t 
you  see. 

54274.  I understand  you  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
general  principle  of  migration  and  in  favour  of  the 
prevention  of  sub-division  and  in  favour  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  holdings? — In  favour  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  holdings  if  you  would  get  the  parties  to  mi- 
grate. 

54275.  That  is  what  I was  just  coming  to.  You 
say  you  are  in  favour  of  emigration  if  it  promoted 
the  amalgamation  of  holdings? — I did  not  use  the 
word  “emigration.” 

54276.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  heard  Father 
Conroy,  who  laid  great  stress  upon  the  question  of 
transit,  as  you  do? — Yes. 

54277.  And  he  particularly  alluded  to  Costello  Bay 
as  the  point  for  sea  communication  in  connection  with 
the  land  transit.  You  have  not  mentioned  that  place 
at  all,  but  you  have  mentioned  Lettermullen  ? — I 
have.  I have,  certainly,  mentioned  Costello. 

54278.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  same,  and  prac- 
tically do  you  agree  with  all  that  Father  Conroy  said 
on  the  subject,  or  have  you  some  rival  place  in  your 
mind? — I did  not  hear  Father  Conroy,  but  I say 
Costello  or  anywhere  about  there. 

54279.  But  do  you  think  that  Costello  is  the  very 
best  point  on  the  coast  to  give  facilities  for  fishing 
and  sea  business  in  connection  with  railway  transit, 
and,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  railway  transit  to 
Costello,  or  have  you,  in  your  mind,  some  other  place  ? 

— Oh,  I have  no  doubt  Costello  would  be  a good  spot. 

I am  inclined  for  Lettermullen,  because  it  is  only  a 
few  miles  more  for  the  railway  and  it  would  be  rather 
nearer  to  Aran.  It  would  be  only  distant  eight  or 
nine  miles  across  the  bay  instead  of  thirty  miles  down 
a bay  which  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible.  I 
know  that  myself. 

54280.  I have,  personally,  in  travelling  through  this 
country,  been  extremely  struck  with  what  I noticed, 
that  the  cultivation  seems  to  be  more  oats  than  pota- 
toes. It  struck  me  that  cultivation  was  being  devoted 
to  raising  oats  more  than  potatoes.  Now,  is  that  a 
new  feature  in  your  experience? — I do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  a new  feature,  because,  of  course,  there  is  as 
much  potatoes  sown  as  oats,  because  they  have  to  sow 
oats  after  taking  potatoes. 

54281.  I have  been  struck,  and  some  of  my  fellow 
Commissioners  also,  in  travelling  through  the  country, 
with  the  paucity  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes  pro- 
duced as  compared  with  oats,  and  I wanted  to  know 
is  there  a gradual  change  coming  over  the  people  to 
grow  more  oats  than  potatoes  here? — There  is  no 
change.  Of  course,  they  are  growing  more  potatoes, 
which  is  the  one  general  crop  for  the  people  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  children. 

54282.  And  the  people  grow  just  as  much  potatoes 
as  ever  they  did,  and  there  is  no  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  grow  more  oats  and  less  potatoes  ? — 

No. 

54283.  Then  as  regards  this  question  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  prevent  sub-division,  you  know  that 
both  in  the  case  of  the  tenant  and  of  the  annuitant 
there  are  clauses  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  for- 
bid it,  and  why  do  you  want  a new  Act  ? — Really,  sir, 

1 am  not  aware  of  the  clauses.  I hope  you  do  not 
want  to  embarrass  me.  I believe  a Connaught  man 
has  leave  to  speak  twice,  they  say.. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonneli,. — It  is  not  a perpetual 
provision  of  the  Act. 

54284.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Only  during  the  annuity, 
but  in  your  judgment  would  you  have  it  a perpetual 
restriction  ? — I would,  sir. 

54285.  Do  you  think  that  sub-division  has  been 
caused  by  secret  arrangements  made  among  the  ten- 
ants, or  do  you  think  it  has  been  caused  by  connivance 
of  the  landlord  or  agent  winking  at  sub-division  in 
order  to  get  more  rent? — No,  I do  not  believe  that, 
but  I know  that,  as  a rule,  it  is  the  case  in  this 
country  for  fathers  to  divide  their  little,  paltry 
grounds,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  in  such 
a miserable  condition.  One  man  will  have  a little 
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holding  of  land  now.  Formerly  they  would  be  most 
anxious  to  have  that  little  holding  of  land  among  two, 
judging  that  they  could  feed  themselves  on  the  one 
holding. 

54286.  Another  question  is  this.  You  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  what  has  taken  place  after 
properties  in  this  district  have  been  sold  to  tenants  ? — 
Yes ; I have  myself  bough;  under  the  Ashbourne  Act. 

54287.  Do  you  and  do  your  poorer  neighbours  see 
any  considerable  change  in  the  economic  condition 
and  the  welfare  of  the  tenants  that  have  bought  as 
against  the  tenants  that  have  not  bought? — Well,  I 
certainly  do,  because  I will  tell  you  the  reason  why. 
Of  course  you  know  they  have  the  holding  cheaper, 
and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  hold- 
ings are  their  own  and  their  rents  cannot  be  raised, 
and  consequently  they  are  taking  more  interest  in 
their  holdings,  and  that  iis  the  reason  why. 

54288.  And,  now,  .are  the  people  much  in  debt  to 
the  shopkeepers  in  this  district? — That  is  really  a 
very  har’d  question,  but  I cannot,  more  or  less,  take 
the  responsibility  on  myself  of  saying  that  they  are 
not  indebted  to  the  shopkeepers,  'except  there  is  a 
family  ; and  if  there  was  some  little  transit  and  some 
little  fishery  development  here  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  this  curse  of  relief  works  would  be  done 
away  with.  It  gets  the  unfortunate  people,  and  puts 
hammers  and.  crowbars  into  their  hands,  and  gives 
thorn  labour,  but  only  what  will  put  a little  bit  into 
their  mouths.  Let  the  Government  give  us  something 
substantial,  and  I do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
become  a law-abiding  people. 

54289.  Do  you  think  that  the  man  who  purchases 
iris  holding  subject  to  an  .annul ty  is  more  apt  or  less 
apt  to  get  into  debt,  as  compared  with  the  tenant  who 
has  not? — Well,  practically  speaking,  I believe  my- 
self that  the  man  that  has  not  purchased  his  holding 
has  more  money  to  pay,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
greater  danger  of  him  getting  into  debt. 

54290.  You  are  probably  singular  about  this?— The 
less  .rent  he  has  to  pay  the  more  money  he  lias  for 
getting  goods. 

54290a.  Am  I right  in  attributing  to  you  this 
opinion,  that  the  man  who  has  purchased  his  hold- 
ing is  likely  to  incur  more  debt  than  the  man  who  has 
not  ? — No,  certainly ; it  is  the  other  way. 

54291.  Tile  only  other  two  questions  are  these — you 
spoke  about  the  £150  grant  to  the  Parish  Committee 
being  so  small? — Yes. 

54292.  And  you  pointed  out  to  the  Commission 
that  you  had.  to  pay  a salary  to  the  supervisor? — 
Yes,  and  then  to  meet  the  supervisor  and  the  Govern- 
ment half  way,  that  is,  £15  going  to  the  supervisor, 
and  we  have  to  meet  the  Boaad  half  way,  that  is  bv 
givting  £7  10s.,  and,  the  Board  £7  10s.  more. 

54293.  And  do  you  mean  that  part  of  the  £150  goes 
for  the  work  of  -the  staff  ?— Yes,  and1  that  is  the  whole 
thing.  And1  if  we  got  double  the  grant  we  could  use 
it.  Really  there  are  two  parishes,  and  I am  sorry 
that  you  cannot  go  back,  and  I would  show  you  some 
curious  things,  and  whatever  was  done  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  dt  wias  your  Government  that  did 


54294.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— When  you  sa- 
tho  £150  is  not  enough  I think  you  have  practical! 
two  parishes  in  your  mind?— Yes,  and  they  are  di 
two  dioceses.  One  is  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam  and  th 
other  is  in  the  diocese  of  Galway,  my  lord. 

54295.  Now,  you  have  conveyed  to  the  Commisstioi 
that  if  your  grant  were  increased  your  Committe 
would  be  .a  good-  agency  to  enable  improvements  o 
holdings  to  be  promoted  ?— Certainly  if  the  grant  wa 
increased.  The  first  thing  we  wanted  to  do  was  t 
get  the  little  houses  out  of  this  huddled-up  village 
and  also  to  get  the  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle  out  o 
their  dwelhnghouses. 

54296.  And-  they  would  have  inducements  to  ini 
provemenb  where  they  got  a little  home  to  live  in  ?- 
Certainly,  and  that  is  the  reason  why.  And  o 

'TO  vt'V®  an.,ab.le  ,Ch'air™an,  Lord  Killanin 
and  the  assistance  of  the  parish  priest.  In  tact  w 
,0"' eood 1,1  «—  “1'  *■> 
A"d,  1 the  improvements  are  man 

tadn]ytle  ,UG  °f  amount  of  youi‘  grant  ?— Cei 


diJS  Yvl,eTeSSi  * Str°ng  °P!™n  against  sub- 
division. You  do  not  want  to  see  sub-division  of 


these  holdings? — Oh,  no  ; I do  not.  The  people  them- 
selves are  teetotally  against  it.  They  are  doing  away 
with  it. 

54299.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  sub-divi- 
sion ? — No ; and  it  is  wearing  away  by  degrees.  They 
are  very  much  against  it  themselves. 

54300.  And  yon  know  it  has  been  put  to  you  that 
in  regard  to  a tenant  purchaser  the  Land  Commission 
might  sell  out  anybody  who  sub-divides  ?—  Certainly. 

54301.  That  is  during  the  period  of  the  annuity? 
— During  the  period  of  the  annuity.  Of  course,  I ani 
not  any  way  clear  about  it,  and  I hope  you  won’t 
embarrass  me. 

54302.  No  ; I won’t  do  that  at  all,  and  I am  sure  I 
could  not  if  I trieel.  Now,  tell  me,  during  the 
running  of  the  annuity  do  you  not  thiink  that  the 
public  authority  ought  to  have  the  power  of  going  in, 
and  asking  the  tenant  purchaser  to  keep,  say,  his 
drains  in  good  order? — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
drains  ? 

54303.  Just  this.  Suppose  that  a man  was  paying 
his  annuity  in  the  usual  coursje,  and  that  it  was 
noticed  that  he  was  careless  about  keeping  the  drains 
on  the  holding  in  reasonable  older,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  public  authority  should  have  the  right  to  «o 
in,  and  require  that  he  should  put  his  drains  In 
order,  and  if  he  did  not,  take  process  of  law  to  make 
him  do  it? — That  would  be  rather  too  strange,  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  reason  why.  That  bears  me  out  with 
regard  to  this  Parish  Committee.  If  we  are  giving 
this  assistance  we  should  see  all  these  drains  opened 
up. 

54304.  But  take  one  of  the  houses  that  you  have 
improved  and  put  into  fine  order.  I assume  that  a 
person  who  has  done,  so  much  work  of  his  own  to 
improve  his  homestead  would  also  try  to  keep  it  in 
good  older? — Certainly. 

54305.  Suppose  that  lie  was  dead,  and  he  has  a 
slovenly,  careless  son,  is  not  it  a possible  case?— It  is 
a possible  case.  Many  a good  father  reared  a bad 
son. 

54306.  Do  you  not  think  if  he  were  an  annuitant  it 
would  be  bad.  to  allow  that  son  to  let  .this  beautiful 
homestead  that  cost  so  much  trouble  go  .into  dilapida- 
tion?— I quite,  agree  with  you,  my  lord  ; I would  not 
like  to  see  it. 

54307.  And  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  certainly 
reasonable  that  after  the  contribution  that  had  been 
given  to  the  man  to  build  his  house  the  public 
authority  should  come  in  and  say — “ You  must  have 
the  work  done,  or  it  will  be  done  for  you,  and:  the 
amount  will  be  recovered  ” ? — I quite  agree  about  die 
house  he  occupies,  but  I do  not  say  it  would  be  fair 
about  die  drains,  that  risi  why  drain  the  whole  place? 
But  about  his  own  house  it  would  be  right  to  make 
Ilian  keep  it  in  good  order. 

, 54308.  But  you  see  I would-  only  suggest  this,  that 
it  would  be  good  for  the  tenant  purchaser  himself 
if  each  one  was  supposed'  by  law  to  keep  the  drainage 
that  belonged  to  his  own  farm  lih  good  order,  and  in 
that  way  to  keep  up  the  drainage  of  .the  district?— 
I know  that  would  be  good,  my  lord.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about  that. 

54309.  I do  not  mean  the  intervention  of  a strange 
authority,  but  a friendly  and  sympathetic  inspector 
who  would  stimulate  and  compel  the  necessaa-y  up- 
keep ? — Certainly ; I agree  wiith  that. 

54310.  I want  you  to  answer  this.  You  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party 
is  m favour  of  sub-division  ?— Well,  I really  do  not 
to  <do  W^at  “be  Parliamentary  Party  wants 

But  I do  not  know  it  always ? — I don’t  know 
that  they  know  themselves. 


, > . aKe  sud-cii  vision,  because  i an 

anxious  that  it  should  be  pretty  clearly  put  dowi 
what  their  .attitude  is  towards  it.  Have  you  an] 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  are  in  favour  of  sub 
division ?— The  Parliamentary  Party? 

54313.  Y es  ? — Really  I could  not  tell  you. 

54314.  You  have  no  reason  then  for  supposing  tha 
they  were  an  favour  of  sub-division  ?— I do  not  know 
my  lord. 


64315.  It  might  be  a different  question  whether 
they  would  favour  a particular  means  of  putting  for- 
ward a clause  in  a Bill  to  prevent  sub-division 
through  .a  wider  reservation.  Supposing  an  annuity 
were  not  being  paid  at  all,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  reasonable  that  the  .State  should  reserve  to  itself 
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still  the  1»»“  rf  snb<linsicBl-I  would, 

toM316ttIAiKi  might  not  it  be  tint  they  could  tube 
for  redress  without  iet«ininS  any  *■«  ol  the 
Serty  in  tto  holding  ?-Ceitamly.  Wtat  is  to 
Sent  *•  Government  from  passing  that  into  law. 
PM317.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Govn-nment 
from  passing  a law  at  any  time  for  that?— Wliat  is 
iriiCTont  them  if  the  annuity  is  paid?  They  are 
empowered  to  mate  their  own  laws  at  any  tune. 

felS  At  any  time,  whether  the  annuity  is  being 
naid  or  not,  the  Government  of  tire  country  .may  m- 
tmene,  and  lake  legal  steps  to  prevent  sub-division? 
—Certainly,  'and  I approve  of  the  adoption  of  that 

^54319  Mr.  Kavanagii. — And  I suppose  with  all  its 
evils  sub-division  prevented  emigration  m tlie  past  ? 
—Well,  it  did,  to  a certain,  extent. 

54320  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  stop  sub- 
division by  Act  of  Parliament  before  you  had  the 
power  of  enlarging  these  holdings?— I suppose  it 
would,  but  in  any  case  it  should  be  stopped. 

54321.  Do  you'  not  think  that  that  would  increase 
emigration  at  once  ? — How  ? 

54322  Suppose  you  prevented,  on  the  one  hand, 
sub-division,  and  on  the  other  hand,  you  had-  no 
power  to  enlarge  those  holdings,  you  would  only  have 
emigration  ?— But  wouldn’t  it  be  a great  deal  worse 
if  tou  had  them  turning  out  after  making  two 
halves  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  cursing  the  Govem- 
ment of  the  country,  and  crying  out,  “ We  are 
starved,”  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  coming 
down  there  on  the  top  of  the  whole  thing,  and  the 
people,  the  unfortunate  ratepayers,  paying  rates  for 
this  purpose  ? , , 

54323.  Mr.  O’ Kelly.— Have  you  bought  under  the 
Act  of  1903  ?— Under  the  Ashbourne  Act. 

54324.  And  after  your  annuity  is  extinguished ? 

— Gcd  knows,  I won’t  see  that. 

54325.  But  suppose  that  your  annuity  >s  ex- 
tinguished', would  you  bb  willing  afterwards  to  pay 
an  eighth  of  the  total  rent  to  the  Government  ? — That 
ig  a most  extraordinary  question. 

54326.  Though  you  would  have  to  become  the  owner  m 
fee-simple? — One  is  48|  years  and  the  other  is  685!. 
And  would  you  want  me  to  pay  after  that  an  eighth  ? 
That  is  most  extraordinary. 

54327.  Mr.  Sutherland.— The  point  is  this.  Yon 
say  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  be  passed  to 
prevent  you  from  doing  a certain  thing  with  your 
property  after  it  was  your  property? — Yes. 

54328.  Now,  the  question  Mr.  O' Kelly  put  to  you 
was,  when  you  believed,  at  the  end  of  this  tenancy, 
you  had  purchased  this  property,  would  it  be  fair 
of  the  Government  then  to  interfere  with  what  you 
had  thought  your  own  property? — I don’t  see  what 
right  the  Government  would  have. 


54329.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  sub-divide  after  you  Sept.  24, 1907. 
were  free  of  the  annuity  and  they  would  not  let  you,  — ; 

how  would  you  like  that? — I would  certainly  be  "“_Palri" 
against  that,  with  regard  to  these  small  holdings.  • 1 uon,S  • 
There  is  no  right  for  it,  and  the  Government  them- 
selves admit  that.  In  America  they  won’t  give  less 
than  thirty  or  thirty-five  acres  of  land,  but  here 
you  give  a man  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  very 
bad  land,  thousands  of  them  under  £2  valuation. 

54330.  I do  not  dispute  that,  but  the  point  that 
Mr.  O’Kelly  wanted  to  put  to  you  was  that  you  would 
not  be  a free  agent  with  regard  to  your  own  land 
after  you  had  paid  every  penny  for  it  ? — Explain  that 
thing  to  me.  You  are  putting  me  into  a comer.  I 
don’t  want  to  touch  that  question.  I am  trying  to 
make  myself  agreeable. 

54331.  Sir  Antony  MacDoxneix. — I do  not  think 
you  quite  understand  the  point? — I do  not. 

54332.  Say  that  you  had  a holding  of  thirty  acres, 
of  which  the  purchase  price  was  £500  ? — Yes. 

54333.  At  the  present  time  you  pay  the  £500  by  an 
annuity  of  3i  per  cent.,  to  terminate  at  the  end  of 
68£  years.  The  system  under  which  sub-division 
would  be  prevented  is  this.  You  would  not  have  to 
pay  the  £500.  You  would  have  to  pay  £450  or  £400, 
and  the  balance  of  the  £500  would  remain  a charge  on 
your  holding  for  ever,  for  which  you  would  pay,  say, 
half-a-crowu  an  acre,  a sort,  of  quit-rent.  You  would 
pay  loss  for  your  holding,  but  a certain  portion  would 
remain  as  a permanent  charge,  which  the  Government 
would  receive  for  and  which  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  preventing  sub-division  for  all 
eterniov?— Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  idea. 

54334.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a 
proposal  of  that  kind,  bearing  in  mind  that  that  is 
the  only  way  to  prevent  sub-division  ? 

Chairman. — I think  that  perhaps  Mr.  M'Donagh 
would  like  to  think  that  over.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
ask  him  that. 

54335.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — If  sub-division  could  be  pre- 
vented in  no  other  way  would  you  take  that  way  ?— 

In  any  case,  whatever  course  is  taken,  I certainly 
would  like  sub-division  to  be  stopped. 

54336.  Suppose  it  could  be  done  in  no  other  way  save 
what  Sir  Antony  indicated,  would  you  take  that 
way  yourself  ?— Well,  partly  I would. 

54337.  Chairman.— Is  it  fair— Mr.  M'Donagh  has 
never  heard  of  this  before  ?— Witness.-^ Of  course  I 
bought  my  land  under  the?  Ashbourne  Act. 

54338.  Sir  Antony  MacDonxeix.— Your  disposition 
is  against  sub-division? — Yes. 

54339.  How  that  could  be  better  managed  is  a 
matter  for  the  lawyers  ?— Yes ; I am  only  speaking 
of  parties  with  ten  or  twelve  acres  as  a rule,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I would  be  teetotally  against  it. 

54340.  Provided  you  did  not  suffer  and  had  not  to 
pay  more? — Yes. 


Rev.  Redmond  M' 

54341.  Chairman. — You  are  Parish  Priest  of  Ros- 
tnuck  ? — Yes. 

54342.  And  you  are  nominated  by  the  Bishop? — 
Yes.  I have  bean  stationed  in  Rosmuck,  an  ex- 
clusively congested  district,  for  the  past  seven  years. 
The  whole  parish  is  composed  of  wild  mountain  and 
reclaimed  bog.  The  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
past  has  been  very  miserable  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  holdings,  and  they  are  absolutely 
unable  to  support  themselves  on  the  produce  of  the 
land.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  another  body  of  ten- 
antry whose  present  condition  is  so  miserable,  aaid 
whose  prospects  are  so  gloomy  in  the  absence  of  any 
measure  to  improve  and  enlarge  their  holdings,  the 
valuation  of  wliich  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  under 
*2.  In  the  parish  there  are  650  families,  and  160  of 
these  families  have  holdings  under  £1  valuation. 
220,  or  thereabouts,  have  holdings  under  £2  valua- 
tion, about  100  have  holdings  under  £3  valuation, 
and  the  remaining  number  have  holdings  over  £3, 
out  under  £5  valuation,  with  some  few  exceptions 
where  valuation  is  over  £5.  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
Parish.  And,  now,  with  regal'd  to  the  remedies  to 
be  applied  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  place  and 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  distress  in  the  Rosmuck  parish 
migration  to  some  -extent  at  least  must  be  carried 
° 11  people  are  almost  huddled  together  into 
small  rocky  patches  along  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
principal  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  no  reads, 


‘Hugh  examined. 

not  even  by-roads,  Min  tm*  «'»  *»  *»%  SaS""1 
mountain  districts  by  means  of  which  the  people  would  g 

be  able  to  bring  seaweed  and  sand  for  manuring  un- 
reclaimed land.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  give 
small  loans  to  people  m tins  locahty  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  boats,  and  I am  glad  to  be  m a position 
to  say  that  the  borrowers  always  feel  grateful,  and 
exert  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  to  repay  the  1- 
stalments  punctually.  But  the  Board  nevexrara 
rightly  to  their  aid,  as  they  might  do,  by  bmiding 
piers  at  which  they  might  anchor  safely,  and  during 
the  storm  of  1903  and  other  storms  some  of  those  boa.ts 
have  been  wrecked  along  this  coast.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  grass  farms  m our  part  of  the  country, 
but  yet  there  are  large  mount ain  tr acts,  pn^paUy 
in  Die  hands  of  outside  graziers,  which  could  be  made 
available  for  migration,  and  some  of  those  gi  ounds 
could  be  easily  reclaimed,  and  would  be  much  better 
for  tillage  than  the  wild  tract  of  rocky  land  round 
the  sea-shore.  There  is  a big  tract  of  mountainland 
along  Die  area  between  Costello  and  Spiddal  on  the 
south,  and  from  Maam  Gross  to  Oughterard  on . toe 
north  Into  those  lands  men  in  whose  families  there 
is  ample  labour  could  be  migrated  and 
land  would  be  then  made  available  for  enlarging 
other  holdings,  or  a portion  could  be  given  for  re- 
clamatimi  to  the  present  occupiers  of  small  unerencmi- 
cal  holdings.  ToP  enable  them  torrel^msuch  land 
State  aid  should  be  given,  and  roads  to  the  sea 
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shore  should  be  made  at  convenient  places,  so  that 
sand  and  weed  might  be  drawn  by  the  roads.  The 
only  industry  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  on 
which  they  have  to  depend  a good  deal  is  the  peat. 
In  this  ailso  they  are  very  much  handicapped,  as  they 
have  no  piers  and  no  roads  leading  to  the  shore. 
There  is  a certain  townland  called  Upper  Camus,  in 
which  the  people  have  to  carry  the  turf  on  their 
backs  for  at  least  a half-mile,  load  it  into  row-boats, 
and  after  rowing  for  three  miles  unload  it  again  on 
the  shore,  and  when  opportunity  offers  re-load 
it  into  hookers.  In  the  townland  of  Lower 
Camus  the  people  have  very  oftentimes  to 
take  their  turf  out  in  row-boats  to  hookers.  In 
another  townland,  Lettermacoo,  south  of  the  town- 
land  of  Kinvara,  the  people  have  to  pay  6s.  or  8s. 
for  carting  a boat-load  of  turf  to  the  pier,  a distance 
of  four  miles,  and  watch  till  there  is  a boat  free 
to  take  it  from  them.  Now,  in  all  these  cases  all 
this  could  he  remedied  if  a few  good  piers  were  built 
and  roads  made  from  the  bogs  to  tlien»xisting  public 
roads  to  the  piers.  But  this  has  been  neglected. 

A woollen  factory  should  be  in  operation  at  Screeb 
or  Maam  Cross,  either  of  which  places  would  be 
central  for  the  people  of  the  Joyce  country,  who 
usually  have  a good  deal  of  wool  to  sell,  and  the 
people  would  get  wool  manufactured  then  for  home 
use.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  should  purchase 
these  poor  estates  and  effect-  improvements  in  the  way 
of  striping  the  mountain  and  making  boundaries  and 
roads  before  passing  them  over  to  the  tenants.  I 
think  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  giving  agricultural  in- 
struction and  the  effecting  of  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  congested  areas;  that  those  functions 
formerly  entrusted  to  the  Board,  but  transferred  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  should  be  now  restored  to 
them.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  should  have 
a model  farm  -and  other  small  holdings  such  as  they 
were  attempting  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the 
Agriculture  Department.  Now,  there  are  a few  other 
things  I wish  to  speak  of.  I think  there  should  be 
motor  services  from  Maam  Cross  on  by  Screeb,  and 
up  to  Kilkerrin  and  by  Carna  on  to  Recess,  because 
I believe  this  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  people 
in  these  districts,  as  they  would  have  an  available 
market  where  they  could  dispose  of  their  fowls,  or 
eggs,  or  butter,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

54343.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Is  it  motor  cars  you 
propose  ? — Yes  ; a motor  service  with  motor  cars. 

54344.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  parish 
pi- Jest  at  Rosmuck  ? — Something  over  six  years. 

54345.  Were  you  curate  there  before? — No.  I came 
as  parish  priest  from  Oughtenard.  I had  been  nine 
months  in  Oughterard  as  curate. 

54346.  You  are  acquainted,  are  you  not,  with  East 
G alway  ? — Yes  ; I have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my 
missionary  life  in  East  Galway. 

54347.  You  know  the  conditions  in  East  Galway? — 
I do,  very  well. 

54348.  You  said,  I think,  that  in  your  opinion 
migration  should  be  oaiwied  out  with  regard  to  those 
people? — Yes. 

54349.  On  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  people 
living  in  a very  poor  district  like  tOiat  of  Rosmuck 
would  not  oonsent  to  migrate,  even  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  ? — That  is  not  so. 

54350.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  believe  that  not  to 
be  true? — Because  I have  spoken  to  a number  of 
them  in  Rosmuck,  and  they  would  be  most  anxious 
to  migrate  into  better  land  if  opportunity  offered. 

54351.  And  if  a few  succeeded  their  example  would 
he  quite  sufficient  to  induce  others  ? — Oh,  yes ; of  that 
I iam  quite  certain. 

54352.  Apd  is  it  your  opinion  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally of  the  ini  habitants  of  Rosmuck,  that  they  are 
an  industrious  -population? — They  are  a most  indus- 
trious people. 

54353.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  people  of  this 
district  are  not  industrious? — Yes ; I have  heard 
that,  my  lord ; but  that  is  not  so.  That  is  a most 
calumnious  assertion. 

54354.  Is  it  not  .the  fact  that  the  land  there  is  of 
such  a character  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  even 
to  exist  unless  they  are  most  industrious  ?— Abso- 
lutly  impossible,  my  lord,  to  live  on  the  soil. 

54355.  Is  not  the  land  of  such  a quality  that  they 
invariably  have  to  be  at  it? — Always. 

54356.  And  it  has  been  said  again  that  the  people 
of  this  district  would  not  succeed  if  they  were 


migrated  to  East  Galway,  becaufle  they  would  be 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the  people  of  East. 
Galway— is  not  the  system  on  which  they  work  now 
in  Rosmuck,  poor  as  the  land  is,  the  same  in  a small 
way  as  they  would  carry  on  if  they  were  movpd  to 
East  Galway?— To  my  mind,  it  is  better,  because- 
they  do  all  the  work  by  spado  labour,  while  in  East 
Galway  they  would  do  it  by  machine. 

54357.  My  point  is  that  if  you  put  them  in  East 
Galway,  and  give  them  land  there,  they  will  grow  on 
better  land  and  under  better  conditions  the  same  sort 
of  crops  that  they  now  grow  in  Rosmuck  ? — Yes. 

54358.  They  would  grow  their  potatoes  and  cereals, 
oats  and  corn  ? — Yes. 

54359.  And  they  would  grow  green  crops?— Yes. 

54360.  And,  therefore,  'is  tfliere  anything  which 
could  make  you  believe  that  the  small  man  of  Ros- 
muck put  down  in  East  Galway  would  find  himself 
incapable,  of  tilling? — Nothing  whatsoever. 

54361.  Then  some  littlfe  oapital  would  be  necessary 
if  you  remove  that  man  ? — Yes. 

54362.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Board  might 
meet  that  necessity  by  a cheap  loan  ? — It  is.  That 
is  my  opinion. 

54363.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  chaaiacter 
of  the  people  m a kies  them  very  particular  to  repay 
loans  of  that  kind  'if  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  ? — Yes  ; and  I have  got  ample  opportunities 
of  seeing  it-,  and  they  are  most  anxious. 

54364.  They  are  not  negligent  about  that? — No; 
not  negligent  at  all. 

54365.  Their  disposition  -is  not  to  cheat  the  State, 
but  to  meet  their  obligations  ?— Exactly. 

54366.  And  that  is  proved  by  the  regularity  with 
which  they  -pay  their  annuities  ? — Yes,  precisely  ; and 
half  of  tlie  parishioners  have  purchased  under  the 
Ashbourne  Act. 

54367.  And  now,  in  Rosmuck  and  that  district  a 
great  many  of  the  people  have  friends  and  relations 
in  America? — Yes. 

54368.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  a man  who  had 
relations  or  friends  in  America  had  got  an  oppor- 
tunity of  migrating  to  better  land  further  cast  his 
friends  in  America  would  make  some  attempt  to 
provide  him  with  a little  capital  to  help  him  in  the 
move? — Yes ; I am  sure  of  that.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  some  time  ago  a rumour  went  abroad  that  those 
people  living  at  Rosmuck  and  Carna  and  Oarraroe 
would  be  taken  and  migrated  into  the  inland  country, 
and  I had  .a  letter  from  a certain  man  in  America 
asking  me  if  I could  possibly  secure  a farm  for  him, 
and  that  he  would  coone  home,  although  lije  was  earn- 
ing a pound  a day. 

54369.  That  is  not  fho  point ; hut  money  is  sent 
home  from  these  people  in  America? — Yes,  they  send 
home  moniey. 

54370.  Two  or  three  pounds  very  often  ? — Yes,  and 
sometimes  more. 

54371.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  came  to.  the  know- 
ledge of  a man  living  -in  this  poor  district  that  he 
would  be  given  an  'opportunity  of  migrating  to  East 
Galway  lil©  would  iask  his  friends  in  America  to  try  to 
capitalise  their  remittances,  and  that  instead  of  send- 
ing him  for  the  next  few  years  £3  or  £4  at  Christmas, 
whether  they  could  possibly  manage  to  let  him  have 
it  in  onie  sum — do  you  think  that  would  be  possible? 
— I do  not  know.  I think  at  would  be  possible ; but 
of  course  they  are  anxious  to  send  that,  money  at 
Christmas  to  meet  the  shop  bills. 

54372.  Those  people  who  send  money  genjea-ally  have 
a little  by,  stowed  away,  we  know,  and  that  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when  .they  return  they  oome  back 
with  two  or  three  hundred  ’ pounds  ? — Yes,  some  do. 

54373.  Would  it  not  be  quite  conceivable  to  imagine 
that  tho  necessity  of  capital  might  be  met-  by  some 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  relatives  in  America? — Yes. 
I am  sure  there  are  a number  of  people  in  Ambrica 
who  would  meet  the  difficulty  in  that  way. 

54374.  And  help  the  family  ? — Yes  ; they  would 
try. 

54375.  And  it  would  not  mean  only  trying.  He 
would  ha  vie  to  find  the  money  1 — Yes  ; it  might  not 
succeed,  but  then  of  course  there  is  the  necessity  of 
migration.  If  they  were  migrated  I would  not,  cer- 
tainly, have  them  in  a ivoxsle  position  than  their 
neighbours. 

54376.  Not  quite.  They  should  be  given  every 
chance? — They  should  be  given  every  chance. 

54377.  Certainly.  Otherwise  it  might  be  said  that 
they  were  not  tilling  their  land  well  and  properly 
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-when  it  was  really  not  their  fault  that  that  was  so? 

54378.  With  reference  to  kelp,  do  you  say  that 
kelo-buminig  goes  on? — Yes. 

54379-  What  is  the  price  pea-  ton  that  they  get  ?— 
£2  to  £5-  Sometimes,  on  rare  occasions,  less  than 
£2.  It-  is  a very  precarious  industry  at  the  present 
time,  very  precarious ; but  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better  they  engage  in  .it. 

54380.  Who  buys  it  from  them  ?-  An  agent  to  a 
Glasgow  firm,  Mr.  Hazel  1.  He  is  the  buyer  and 
agent,  and  tliere  is  only  one  firm  buying  here  as  far 

aS54382.  Does  the  price  lie  practically  with  this 
Mr.  Hazell — what  he  chooses  to  give?— Altogether. 

54383.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  lack 
of  competition  arises  from  an  arrangement  between 
die  various  companies  buying  .it  ? — It  appears  it  does. 
There  is  a certain  ring,  from  what  I have  heard  from 
•others. 

54384.  But  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  there  is 
-never  any  competition,  although  more  than  one  firm 
buy  kelp  ? — Yes. 

54385.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  an 
buying  the  kelp  the  agents  give  a high  price  to  cur- 
tain people  in  order  to  keep  up  a nominal  price, 
whereas  the  general  price  is  below  that?— -Oh,  yes;  I 
have  witnessed  it  for  years.  I have  seen  lit-  take  place 
•every  year— that  some  get  a higher  price  than  others. 

54386.  Although  in  reality  it  is  the  sa-inje  quality  of 
kelp?— The  same  quality  of  kelp. 

54387.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage if  the  Board  were  to  burn  tlie  kelp  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ensurie  that  it  should  be  quite  pure,  paying 
merely  the  people  who  collect  the  weed  a price  upon 


the  weed  that  they  bring  according  to  the  qualify 
1? — Well,  I have  considered  that  question,  : 


of 


thfe  weed? — 

lord,  and  I consider  that  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  people. 

54388.  My  point  is  that  it  should  be  on  the  same 
sort  of  lines  as  a creamtery,  that  the  people  should 
bring  the  weed  to  some  central  kiln  established  by 
the  Board,  and  should  be  paid  for  the  weed,  and  that 
then  the  Board  should  burn  the  weed,  and  sell  it-  to 
the  agent?— Yes,  it  would  be  better.  Hurt  agrees 
with  my  view. 

54389.  Then,  tell  me,  have  the  people  .in  Rosmuck 
bought  their  holdings  ?— They  have.  I suppose  half 
or  so  of  the  people  have  bought  their  holdings. 

54390.  Under  the  Ashbourne  Act?— -Yes. 

54391.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  people  who 
bought  are  better  off  tlwin  those  who  have  not  bought  ? 
Some  are  and  some  a.re  not.  Those  whose  holdings 
are  quite  small  are  not  better  off,  but  those  who  have 
fair  holdings,  say,  six  or  seven  acres  of  -arable  land — 
these  are  very  much  better  off  than  they  used  to  be. 

54392.  Explain  the  difference.  Why  is  it  that  the 
small  man  is  no  hotter  off  in  your  opinion,  whereas 
the  bigger  man  is  better  off? — Because  the  bigger 
man  has  more  land. 

54393.  But  then  lie  had  the  land,  also  when  he  was 
a tenant? — He  had.  He  had  the  same  land,  but  the 
rent  was  too  high  at  the  time— altogether  too  high. 
Now,  the  instalments  are  much  less  than  the  rents, 
sixty  to  seventy  .per  cent,  less  than  the  old  rent. 

54394.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  difference 
amounts  to  this,  that  on  the  -bigger  holding,  where 
tlie  aggregate  sum  of  rent  -is  larger  the  advantage  of 
purchase  is  greater,  because  the  reduction  which  he 
got  under  purchase  is  a substantial  -reduction,  whereas 
m tlie  case  of  the  small  man  the  holding  is  so 
uiwconoinic  that  it  really  does  not  make  very  much 
difference  to  him  whether  he  pays  a lower  rent  or 
not. — No,  .it  does  not  mnake  the  least  difference.  I 
suppose  that  is  so. 

54396.  That  -is  taking  the  thing  outside  rent 
altogether? — Altogether.  He  could  never  make  a 

living  on  tiie  land. 

54396.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  small  holdings  of  a 
poor  character,  do  you  think  there  is  really  any  ad- 

antage  m dirbet  sale  from  landlord  to  tenant  ? — No  ; 
dhect  sa^0nteary’  * wou'^  ^ ®W«lSett,er  opposed  to 

^\ou  w?u^  be  disposed  to  think  that  in 
tor?  u that  kind  the  holding  should  be  passed 
“b®  hands  of  some  improving  authority  like 
T u bffore  being  passed  to  the  tenant  ?— Yes. 

adto^bhei-  i-n  favour  of  that,  of  its  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Congested  Districts  Beard. 


54398.  Another  tiling.  Take  the  question  of  Seiil.  24  1U07 
amalgamation  of  holdings.  Is  there  any  danger  at  -1-1- 
the  present  time  that  if  a man  holding  a small  Rev-  Redmond 
acreage  like  this  becomes  very  much  in  debt  to  the  M'llugh. 
shopkeeper  he  may  become  squeezed  altogether  out  of 
his  land  by  the  shopkeeper? — Yes,  than  is  possible. 

54399.  That  is  possible  now? — It  is  possible. 

54400.  Do  you  say  so  from  your  knowledge  of  that 
danger? — I have  not  seen  any  cases  of  that  in  the 
parish,  but  it  is  possible. 

54401.  It  is  a possibility  which  the  State  has  to 
bear  in  mind? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

54409.  Would  the  process  be  this,  that  a man  hav- 
ing got  gradually  into  debt  to  the  shopkeeper  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  becomes  overwhelmed,  tlie  shop- 
keeper then  would  press  him  for  payment  and  any 
available  money  which  the  man  might  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  shopkeeper  in  mitigation  of  tlie  debt 
rather  than  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  the  annuity, 
and  the  man  would  in  that  way  become  behindhand  in 
his  annuity? — Yes. 

54403.  And  then  if  the  State  sell  off  in  drder  to 
recover  the  annuity,  under  the  present  arrangement 
is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  shopkeeper  buying 
the  land? — Nothing. 

54404.  Might  not  you  therefore  find  that  by  that 
pi-ocess  the  shopkeeper  is  able,  by  the  amount  of 
capital  that  he  possesses,  to  re-establish  an  estate  and 
become  the  landlord  ? — He  could,  after  a time. 

54405.  Would  not  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  contraiy 
to  tlie  principle  of  peasant  proprietary  which  it  is 
the  polioy  of  the  State  and  which  all  those  Acts  are 
intended  to  bring  about? — It  would,  but  these  oases 
would  be  exceedingly  rare. 

54406.  But  it  is  not  rare  that  tlie  man  should  be 
very  much  -in  debt  to  the  shopkeeper  ? — Oh,  no,  it  is 
not ; but  that  is  in  only  very  congested  districts.  That 
would  not  be  a very  usual  thing  all  over  the  country. 

54407.  But  is  not  it  quite  a possibility  that  a great 
many  holdings  might  become  amalgamated  in  the 
hands  of  one  shopkeeper  1 — It  is  a possibility  of  course, 
but  I would  not  say  a probability. 

54403.  What  is  to  prevent  it? — Well,  I suppose 
public  opinion. 

54409.  But  have  you  public  opinion  in  the  locality  ? 

— In  the  locality? 

54410.  You  mean  that  the  shopkeeper  would  become 
unpopular? — Yes,  precisely. 

54411.  That  his  shop  would  be  boycotted? — Yes. 

54412.  Then,  although  you  think  it  is  a possibility 
it  is  not  likely,  owing  to  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
to  be  a probability  ? — Yes. 

54413.  Now,  take  the  case  of  the  woollen  factory. 

You  said  that  a woollen  factory  ought  to  be  started 
somewhere  in  that  locality? — Yes. 

54414.  I suppose  such  a woollen  factoi-y  would  have 
to  be  supported,  in  its  early  stages  at  any  rate,  by 
the  Board  or  by  some  authority  ? — Yes,  by  the  Board. 

54415.  That  woollen  factory  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  on  its  own  footing  at  present?— No,  it  would 
not. 

54416.  And  the  people  know  nothing  of  industrial 
life? — No;  nothing  whatever. 

54417.  Do  you  not  see  that  there  might  be  some  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  that,  that  people  carrying  on 
woollen  factories  in  other  parts  might  resent  a com- 
petitor ?— There  would  be  some  difficulty.  I would  not 
have  it  on  a large  scale  like  that,  but  on  a small 
scale  so  as  to  provide  the  people  of  the  district  with 
clothing  material. 

54418.  Would  that  be  cheaper  for  them  than  making 
it  as  they  do  now,  in  their  own  homes? — They  are 
not  manv  making  it  in  their  own  homes  ac  present. 

54419.  ‘They  do  not?— Some  do,  but  we  have  not 
many  of  those  cottage  industries. 

54420.  That  has  been  done  ?— In  a few  cases. 

54421.  But  is  tliere  any  local  weaver? — Tliere  are 
three  or  four. 

54422.  It  is  a fact  that  anytliing  of  the  kind  would 
have  to  be  supported  by  some  grant  or  something 
from  the  Board?— From  the  Board. 

54423.  About  agricultural  instruction.  What  is 
to  be  done  at  present  in  the  way  of  agricultural  in- 
struction ?— No  instruction,  is  being  given. 

54424.  Do  you  see  any  sign  of  it  in  the  locality, 
any  action  of  the  new  Department  ? — This  year  there 
was.  There  was  a man  sent  round  only  on  a few  occa- 
sions to  give  instruction  in  spraying  and  the  supply 
of  a certain  class  of  potatoes  and  seeds  to  a very  few- 
parties  for  planting. 
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54425.  But  the  mujority  of  tlie  people  ™ left  on-  families  off  file  fame  I Yes,  it  ivouH  lie  a 8«»t  un- 
touched by  In.  visits  1 The  majority  were  left  un-  ^ t]„t  JOU  get  eomcs  ftom  . ^ 

‘"MS  And  is  it  your  opinion  the.  the  apical-  fence,  to  a large  extent  at  present,  unfortunately!- 
tural  instructor  should  be  residing  in  the  neighbour-  T+.  rWs 


54441*.  In  order  to  clothe  the  family  oft  the  farm  it 


*"f  rt  '.rfiVit^VttTtllVtomei-  Aonld  hare 


of  the  seeds. 


sheep  ?— Precisely.  . . , 

54427ris"  there  any  difficulty  now  in  the  way  of  agri-  54442  Now,  ^ J ^^itW 

cultural  instruction  or  agricultural  development  from  have  sheep  ?-Nearly  all,  almost  all,  wxthout 

what  used  to  be  the  case  before  the  Board  gave  up  sheep, 
tlie  work  ?— It  is  much  the  same.  The  Congested  54443.  They  have 
Districts  Board,  some  time  .ago,  used  to  give  .agncul-  No,  my  lord, 
tural  instruction,  and  .a  few,  where  the  instructions 
were  given,  used  to  follow  the  examples  given  by  tlie 


i Rosnmek  for  sheep?— 


instructor, ' and  they  used  to  have  a better  crop  than 
they'  have  now,  ana  knew  more  about  the  quality  of 
manure  to  be  used.  , 

54428.  Was  there  a local  resident  instructor  under 
tlie  Boalrd  ?— Noc  a local  resident  instructor.  He 
came  there  at  certain  portions  of  the  year  and  ho 
gave  instruction. 

54429.  And  he  was  able  to  reach  the  people  better 
than  the  man  does  now  ? — He  was. 

54430.  Sir  John  Colomb.— You  gave  an  instance  of 
a man  in  America  from  whom  you  received  a letter 
expressing  a desire  for  a new  farm.  Now,  although 
he  was  in  America  I presume  he  had  a holding  in 
your  parish? — Yes;  he  had  a holding  in  the  parish. 

54431.  He  had  a holding  to  give  up  in  fact?— He 
had  a holding  to  give  up. 

54432.  Now,  is  this  farm  in  a congested  district? 
— No.  The  new  farm  was  in  County  of  Roscommon. 

54433.  Now,  when  you  expressed  a strong  opinion 
about  a motor  service  I do  not  suppose  you  meant  to 


54444.  Would  it  not  be  a good  way  to  improve  the 
condition  of  your  people  if  it  were  practicable  to 
have  a sheep  run  for  them  ?— Yes.  Tlie  parish  is  con- 
venient to  about  4,000  acres  of  a sheep-run  that  might 
be  acquired.  ......... 

54445  And  how  do  you  propose  to  treat  it  it  it  were 
acquired  ?— Well,  to  get  the  people  of  the  parish  to 
put  their  sheep  on  it. 

54446.  And  then  when  the  people  had  their  sheep 
on  this  holding  they  would  do  well?—' Yes. 

54447.  And  there  would  be-  room  for  domestic  in- 

tlU5444^.  And'they  could  clothe  the  children  ?— Yes, 
and  the  household.  ...  , , . . .. 

54449.  Is  that-  tract  of  land  likely  to  be  in  the 
market  very  soon  ? — I do  not-  know,  but  there  could 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  acquiring  it.  But  this 
large  tract  of  land  is  in  the  hands  of  four  glaziers. 

54450.  If,  in  the  course  of  time,  you  had  a little 
show  in  your  district  to  exhibit  what  tlie  people  were 
doing  in  their  houses  would  not  it  be  important  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  a great  many  of  the  people  u 


confi n e*y oureel Ho  motors,  but  you  want  to  impress  put  in  a position  to  cTothe  their  own ^ fannlies  f rora 
tlie  Commission  with  the  extreme  necessity  for  quicker  wool  grown  on  the  land  which  they  held  . It  would, 

my  lord,  he  a great  advantage. 

54451.  Mr.  Sutherland. — About  those  piers  that 
ought  to  have  been  built,  and  were  not  built,  is  it  for 
turf  they  are  chiefly  required  ?— Yes,  chiefly  for  turf 
and  for  weed. 


and  better  means  of  communication? — Yes,  that 
it  exactly. 

54434.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  shop- 
keepei-s  by  a gradual  process  getting  back  into  the 
position  of  landlord,  you  seem  to  think  that  the 
great  check  would  be  public  opinion  ? — That  would  bo 
a check  at  all  events. 

54435.  But  is  it  not  a possibility,  because  the  evi- 
dence that  we  have  got  is  very  much  this,  that  all 
over  these  congested  districts  the  people  are  very 
heavily  in  debt  universally  to  the  shopkeepers,  and 
do  you  not  think  that  where  that  is  the  case  the  shop- 
keeper .at  tail  events  controls  the  mode  of  expression 
of  public  opinion  ? — Well,  no ; I would  not  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  that. 

54436.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a shopkeeper  pur- 
sued that  policy  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  very 
great  danger  would  be  then  that,  though  according  to 
your  view  there  would  be  public  opinion  tending  to 
prevent  it,  the  man  who  started  that  public  opinion 
might  probably  be  in  debt  to  that  shopkeeper,  and 
do  you  not  think  that  the  shopkeeper  would  have  a 
great  lever  in  his  hand  to  prevent  that  man  taking 
action,  by  saying,  “ If  you  go  on  with  this  I will 
proceed  against  you  for  this  debt  at  once  ” — .and 
would  not  tli at  show  that  undue  weight  may  be  given 
ti  the  assumption  that  public  opinion  would  be  a 
sufficient  security? — Yes. 

54437.  With  regard  to  the  woollen  factory  and  the 
making  of  clothes,  is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a 
general  change  of  dress  and  fashion  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  that  where  people  formerly  wore  home- 
spuns now  they  do  not,  and  that  girls  coming  home 
from  America  dress  in  a different,  style,  which  lias 
changed  tlie  taste  and  changed  the  fashion— is  not 
that  so? — That  is  so. 

54438.  And  do  you  anticipate  that  the  creation  of 


54452.  The  people  export  the  turf  ?— Yes. 

54453.  To  Aran? — To  Aran  and  Kinvara  and  New 
Quay  and  other  places. 

54454.  And  you  say  there  is  not  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  loading  hookers  at  present?— No;  there  is 


54455.  This  would  not  be  an  expensive  business,  the 
piers  ? — No. 

54456.  Where  would  they  be  ? — At  Upper  Camus 
and  Lower  Camus. 

54457.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  make  roads  to 
them  ?— It  would  be  necessary  to  make  roads. 

54458.  To  them  ?— Yes. 

54459.  There  are  no  roads  there  at  present  ? — No. 

54460.  What  length  of  roads  would  bo  necessary  ? — 
There  would  be  no  road  needed  for  Upper  Camus,  hut 
half  .a  mile  of  road  for  Lower  Camus. 

54461.  I suppose  the  road  would  be  as  expensive  as 
the  pier  itself  ? — About  the  same. 

54462.  There  is  a pier  in  the  district  to  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  road  provided? — There  is. 

54463.  That  is  a pier  to  which  there  is  a bohereen, 
a lane? — Yes. 

54464.  Would  it  be  a great  improvement  if  that 
bohereen  were  turned  into  a road? — Yes,  it  would;  a 
great  improvement,  to  enable  the  people  to  take  their 
turf  there. 

54465.  What  distance  would  it  save  tlie  people?— 
Three  miles. 

54466.  In  that  district  the  County  Council  can  gire 
a grant  to  a road? — Yes,  a grant  of  one-third. 

54467.  Would  you  despair  of  any  contribution  to 


a factory  would  change  the  fashion  again— do  you  this  road? — I would,  because  we  have  applied  to  them 
not  think  that  the  influence  of  girls  coining  from  on  three  or  four  occasions  for  assistance  and  I am  sure 
America  governs  the  whole  tiling,  and  do. you  really  they  would  not  give  it  at  the  present  time, 
consider  that  the  establishment  of  a factory,  or  the  54468.  About  the  train  service  which  has  been  spoken 
protraction  of  homespuns  would  so  far  alter  the  taste  of,  would  a train  to  Costello,  to  any  extent,  supply 
that  they  would  be  content  to  go  back  to  the  old  the  want  that  you  propose  to  supply  through  a motor 
picturesque  and  certainly  better,  and  as  a matter  of  service?— No,  it  would  not,  under  any  circumstances- 
fact  more  sanitary  and  healthy,  dress  of  former  days  54469.  That  is  a distinct  one? — A distinct  one  al- 
do  you  thank  that  the  effect  of  establishing  a together, 
homespun  factory  would  be  to  make  a girt,  for  in- 
stance. nil v inmosrraTi  etnff  inc.ra<wl  I r__  xv-  .1 


stance*  buv  homesrmn  54470.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  say  there  is  no  agri- 
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stuffs  that  are  more  demanded  and  more  the  fashion  ? 
—I  am  sure  it  would.  I think  it  would. 

54439.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  D’Doxnell. — Now,  in  the 
parish  of  Rosmuck  there  would  be  a considerable  im- 
provement, I take  it,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  if  the  householders  were  able  to  clothe  their 


54471.  How  is  that — are  you  aware  that  £350  is 
spent  on  agricultural  -instruction  in  the  County  Gal' 
way?— I said  an  agricultural  instructor  came,  but 
did  not  give  much  instruction.  He  has  come,  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  but  lie  gives  very  little  instruction. 

54472.  How  is  that  ? — I do  not  know. 
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54473.  Have  you  a member  of  the  County  Committee 
in  your  district? — No. 

54474.  Would  you  rather  that  the  agricultural 
scheme  were  under  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ?— 
Yes  I know  that  it  was  under  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board.  

54475.  At  all  events,  your  district  is  not  being  very 
well  served  at  present  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment?—Not  to  my  mind. 

54476.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — There  is  just 
one  point.  It  is  more  a matter  of  curiosity  than  of 
meat  interest.  You  stated  that  the  purchasers  of 


small  holdings  did  not  make  as  good  a thing  of  it,  Sept.  24, 1007. 
even  proportionately,  as  the  purchasers  of  the  big  — — 

holdings.  Is  it  that  the  purchaser  of  the  big  holding  ? 'mund 
puts  more  into  the  land  or  that  he  is  more  industrious  "s  ’’ 
on  the  holding  and  has  more  heart  in  his  work  than 
the  purchaser  of  the  small  holding? — That  there  is 
more  to  be  derived  from  the  large  than  the  small 
holding. 

54477.  That  is,  that  the  purchaser  of  the  small 
holding  has  not  the  same  incentive  to  his  work  ? — 

No,  when  the  holding  is  very  small. 


Mr.  Michael  A.  Lyons  examined. 


54478.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — Three  miles 
west  of  here,  my  lord. 

54479.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  occupation  or  pro- 
fession ?— I am  a farmer. 

54480.  And  with  how  much  land? — Rough  and 
smooth  there  might  be  about  50  acres,  statute. 

54481.  What  amount  of  that  is  under  tillage? — 
There  is  very  little  now  under  tillage. 

54482.  What  amount — four  acres  ? — Practically  none 
at  all  under  tillage. 

54483.  All  under  grass? — Yes.  I am  not  at  home 
all  the  time.  I am  an  organiser  of  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society. 

54484.  Then  you  have  just  this  farm  that  you  come 
to  spend  your  holiday  on  ? — No ; I live  there  with  my 
wife  and  children. 

54485.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Were  not  you 
employed  about  there  ? — Yes  ; for  a time. 

54486.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — For  banks? — 
Yes,  all  over. 

54487.  Chairman. — Now,  do  you  stock  it  all  your- 
self—is  it  all  your  own  stock,  or  do  you  take  in  stock  ? 
— All  my  own. 

54488.  Now,  what  do  you  want  to  tell  us? — Well,  I 
have  lived  and  been  born  in  the  district,  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom 
I was  bom  I say  the  only  cure  for  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  can  be  put  into  three  things — compulsory 
powers,  migration,  and  education.  Education,  of 
course,  is  a pretty  wide  subject.  It  is  a big  subject. 
It  takes  in  agricultural  or  technical  education ; edu- 
cation in  fishing,  and  co-oporation. 

54489.  Now  with  regard  to  fishing  education,  you 
are  not  connected  with  the  Board  now,  are  you  ? — 
Not  directly. 

54490.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Board  have  been 
acting  on  the  right  lines  ? — Largely.  I believe  they 
nave  done  a wonderful  amount  of  lasting  good,  and, 
of  course,  they  have  got  their  cranks,  as  all  Boards 
wm  i consider  the  biggest  mistake  the  Board  ever 
Js  their  effort  at  horse-breeding. 

4491.  But  I was  talking  about  fishing  education  1 — 
tS  i VsIung>  they  have  done  a wonderful  lot  all 
Wlth  regard  to  fishing. 

Yes  492  ^le  Board  is  on  the  right  lines  ? — 

54493.  That  the  methods  they  have  adopted  are  the 
right  ones  ?— Certainly. 

54494.  What  would  you  like  to  see  adopted? — In 
connection  with  fishing? 

54495.  Yes  ; in  fishing  education  ? — I would  find  out 
the  men  who  were  fishermen  first  and  I would  con- 
centrate them. 

54496.  Into  a fishing  village  ? — Yes,  and  bring  them 
as  near  a useful  port  as  possible,  and  bring  them  as 
near  transit  to  the  market  as  possible. 

54497.  Then  in  your  view  in  order  properly  to  de- 
velop^ an  efficient  fishery  you  must  get  rid  of  this  man 
who  is  half  a farmer  and  half  a fisherman? — I would 
give  the  fisherman  a small  amount  of  land  to  sow 
potatoes. 

54498.  But  that  must  be  regarded  as  a garden. 
They  must  look  • to  the  sea  as  their  one  livelihood  ? — 
Practically,  yes. 

54499.  And  while  you  do  that  I suppose  that  at  the 
s?me  time,  in  some  places,  you  could  develop  long- 
shore fishing— in  some  places  where  you  have  got  a 
rtP^f1.011  ^at  you  cannot  very  easily  concentrate  in 
is  fishing  village? — I suppose  in  that  case. 

54500.  You  would  let  the  men  remain  half  farmers, 
but  you  would  send  them  to  develop  on  the  lines  of 
longshore  fishing  rather  than  net  fishing — is  that  so? 
r-Yes  j that  is  so. 


54501.  Now,  do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  work  Mr  Michael 
can  he  done  without  resident  fishery  inspectors  ? — I A.  Lyons, 
think  it  can.  I think  there  might  be  a school  pro- 
vided, to  send  the  sons  of  already  existing  fishermen 
to,  to  show  them  how  modern  appliances  in  fishing 
could  be  used  and  adopted,  and  they  could  be  edu- 
cated in  that  way  'without  an  instructor  residing  on 
the  spot. 

54502.  A school?— Say,  that  there  is  a school  of 
fishing  in  the  province,  or,  say,  that  it  is  made  a 
subject  in  the  already  existing  Technical  School. 

54503.  But  do  you  know  of  any  such  place — is  there 
such  a place  as  a school  where  they  teach  fishing  as 
they  do  agriculture  in  an  agricultural  college? — The 
Piscatorial  School,  Baltimore,  Cork,  is  the  only  one 
I know. 

54504.  Tell  me  what  that  is.  I do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it? — They  teach  everything  in  connection 
with  fishing,  boat-building,  net-making,  net-mending, 
and  longshore  fishing. 

54505.  Do  they  take  the  fishery  pupils  to  sea  ? — Yes. 

54506.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  mean  the  school 
that  ‘was  lielped  'by  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  and  that 
mainly  owed  its  success  as  a fishery  school  to  her  lady- 
ship’s endowment  and  the  exertions  of  Father  Davies  ? 

—Yes.  But  I tli ink  the  arrangement  by  which  they 
would  be  able  to  send  boys  there  is  that  you  would 
first  have  to  convict  them  of  begging. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — It  is  an  Industrial 
School. 

54507.  Chairman.— But  what  you  seek  to  attain 
would  be  best  arrived  at  by  having  men  at  certain 
places  along  the  coast  who  would  be  bound  to_  reside 
there  and  who  would  be  much  more  necessarily  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  men  than  could  be  the  case 
if  the  inspector  was  supposed  to  have  so  large  an  area 
as  he  has  now  ? — Yes,  and  for  near  shore  fishermen. 

54508.  For  both,  but  certainly  for  near  shore  fisher- 
men. And  in  order  to  get  these  men  to  fish  a great 
deal  of  personal  encouragement  and  personal  trouble 
is  necessary  ? — Oh,  that  is  so. 

54509.  Is  it  possible  for  a man  to  apply  that  per- 
sonal encouragement  if  his  district  is  as  large  as  the 
districts  which,  I understand,  are  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board’s  inspector? — No,  decidedly. 

54510.  You  would  need  to  make  the  district  smaller  ? 

— Certainly,  to  get  at  the  fishermen. 

54511.  And  might  the  fishery  inspector  or  instruc- 
tor be  responsible  for  that  district  and  that  district 
alone? — Yes. 

54512.  You  have  said  fishery  education — and  what 
other  education? — Agricultural  education. 

54513.  What  are  your  views  about  that? — If  there 
is  a migration  scheme  it  would  be  necessary  to  train 
the  young  men  how  to  work  with  the  plougji,  how  to 
select  their  seeds  and  how  to  do  farming  in  a more 
extensive  way  than  they  do  at  present.  It  is  all  spade 
work. 

54514.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Can  it  be  other 
than  spade  work  ?— No ; but  there  are  patches  here  and 
there  that  he  could  plough.  The  plough  is  not  enough 
used. 

54515.  Chairman. — Ploughing  is  not  difficult  to 
learn  ? — But  everything  in  connection  with  ploughed 
land — harrowing,  for  instance.  They  would  need  to 
be  shown  how.  Young  men  can  be  taught  to  develop 
a taste  for  advanced  farming. 

54516.  That  would  be  done  by  an  instructor  living 
amongst  them? — Yes. 

54517  Sir  John  Colomb.— Do  I understand  you 
to  say,  that  assuming  the  policy  of  migration  to  he 
carried  out  and  applied  here,  instruction  would  be 
necessary— and  you  give  as  examples  of  that  the 
learning  of  the  use  of  plough  and  harrow-do  I 
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understand  you  to  say  that  the  school  should  be  here  ? 
—No. 

54518.  The  school  should  be  where  the  migrants  go 
to? — Yes,  or  near  it.  My  idea  is  that  if  a young 
boy,  a farmer’s  son,  at  that  school  distinguished 
himself  in  his  ordinary  course  of  education  there  he 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  trained  by  an  agricultural 
instructor,  and  that  it  is  from  him  and  from  him 
alone  that  the  pupil  would  be  more  likely  to  learn, 
simply  because  he  was  an  Irishman  and  a native. 

54519.  Chairman. — Of  course,  you  have  got  to  find 
land  for  him,  too? — If  he  has  an  instructor  he  will 
be  taught. 

54520.  You  would  not  suggest  that  he  should  have 
land,  but  that  he  should  merely  teach? — He  may  ac- 
quire his  father's  land. 

54521.  He  may  be  one  of  the  brothers  that  does 
not? — That  is  so,  too. 

54522.  If  you  had  an  agricultural  college  of  that 
sort,  and  the  young  sons  of  farmers  in  considerable 
quantities  qualified  as  instructors,  you  would  have 
also  to  leave  them  with  the  teaching  body? — I would 
not  send  them  all.  I say  that  they  could  then  super- 
intend to  a certain  extent  in  the  National  schools. 
That  would  do  just  as  well. 

54523.  How  long  would  it  take  a man  along  this 
district  here  to  plough — suppose  you  had  a big  far- 
mer who,  under  these  local  conditions,  seems  intelli- 
gent and  industrious,  and  makes  the  most  of  the 
land  he  has  got,  and  you  thought  of  migrating  him, 
how  long  would  it  take  you  to  teach  him  how  to 
manage  to  plough  and  harrow,  and  to  use  seeds,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  ? — From  my  knowledge  of  the 
people  down  here  it  would  not  take  two  months. 

54524.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  something  like 
this.  It  takes  little  time  for  a farmer  to  leam  to 
plough  and  use  modern  appliances,  and  the  rest  of 
it.  would  it  be  possible  during  the  time  at  which 
the  man  gives  up  his  old  holding  and  goes  into  a 
new  onte  to  pass  him  through  the  college — would  not 
there  be  time  to  do  it  and  teach  him  these  things? — 
Plenty  of  time. 

54525.  Sir  John  Colomb.— What  is  to  happen  to 
his  land  and  family  when  he  is  away  ? — Surely  they 
go  to  Scotland  and  England  for  a longer  period,  and 
the  land  is  looked  after  by  his  wife  and  children. 

54526.  Mr.  S uthehland. — Do  you  think  he  could 
learn  to  plough  in  the  college,  Mr.  Lyons? — No. 

54527.  Chairman. — How  do  you  propose  to  teach 
him? — By  giving  him  the  plough  in  his  hand,  I 
would. 

54528.  On  land  attached  to  the  college? — Yes. 

54529.  You  would  not  want  to  suggest  that  he 
should  plough  the  dining-room  floor  ? — No. 

Mr.  Sutherland. — There  is  only  one  way  of  learn- 
ing to  do  it,  and  that  is  on  the  land. 

54530.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
would  suggest? — Except  co-operation  to  provide  poor 
migrants  with  money. 

545 3 L How  ? — By  forming  a co-operative  credit 
society  in  the  district  where  the  migrant  has  a hold- 
ing, and  allowing  the  men  who  conduct  this,  who  are 
on  the  committee,  to  lend  to  the  needy  people.  They 
are  first  responsible  to  them,  and  they  pay  very  much 
quicker  than  anybody  else,  because  they  are  ‘on  the 
spot  to  see  they  pay.  I state  that  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

54532.  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  compulsory 
powers — have  you  founded  an  opinion  on  your  own 
experience  that  compulsion  is  absolutely  needed?— 
Absolutely. 


54533.  Can  you  give  us  any  concrete  cases  of  that 
sort— cau  you  give  us  the  instances  which  have 
brought  that  conclusion  to  your  mind,  or  any  of 
them? — Well,  I live  on  the  most  congested  property 
I suppose,  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  run- 
dale,  without  exception,  in  Ireland. 


54534.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Whose  property  is  it?- 
It  belonged  to  F.  L.  Comyn,  and  it  is  a part  of  i 
that  was  left  unsold  because  it  was  such  a bad  case 
We  interested  ourselves  to  get  the  Estates  Commi< 
sioners  to  buy  it.  The  Congested  Districts  Boar 
would  not  touch  us,  and  we  got  the  Estates  Commis 
sioners  to  come  and  make  an  offer.  Part  of  the  ter 
ants  being  ill-advised  as  to  the  price  they  should  pay 
the  sale  fell  through.  I and  most  of  the  tenant 
were  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  this  property  a 
between  11  and  12  years’  purchase,  and  unfortunatel 
the  Parish  Priest  advised  the  tenants  to  offer  18 
years  purchase,  and  by  that  means  he  would  d 


away  with  inspection  and  all  the  rest.  The  people 
being  illiterate,  then  withdrew.  The  Estates  Com- 
missioners came  on  the  scene  and  saw  the  awfully 
bad  case  it  was,  and  when  they  heard  that  18-jj  years’ 

Surchase  was  offered  for  it  they  left  the  place  in 
isgust ; and  I do  not  blame  them  a bit.  The  estate 
was  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  for  30  years 
and  it  was  sold  over  our  heads  for  six  years’  pm’, 
chase  last  year. 

54535.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Who  bought  it? 
— Mr.  Davy.  That  is  his  name,  I understand. 

54536.  Have  you  had  a fair  rent? — Yes;  part  of 
the  tenants  had. 

54537.  Have  you  had  a second  term  rent?— No. 
54538.  A first  term? — A first  term. 

54539.  How  many  years  ago  did  you  have  the  first 
term  ? — It  was  16  years  ago. 

54540.  Do  you  intend  going  in  for  a second  term? 
— Yes;  unless  the  place  is  purchased  very  soon. 

54541.  Is  there  talk  of  purchasing  the  estate  again? 
— There  is,  but  they  want  18£  years  rent  for  what 
they  paid  six  for. 

54542.  They  will  want  it,  but  they  will  not  get  it? 
— I do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  I purpose 
going  in  for  a second  term  rent. 

54543.  Do  you  give  this  case  as  an  illustration  of 
the  necessity  of  compulsion? — Well,  one  of  the  cases. 
I know  several.  I know  hundreds  of  cases,  but  that 
is  the  worst  case  I have  met  anywhere. 

54544.  It  is  a chance,  I suppose,  that  it  was  sold 
for  six  years’  purchase? — It  was  sold  to  one  of  the 
incumbrancers  over  our  heads. 

54545.  I suppose  the  sale  was  advertised,  and  it 
came  on  in  court? — It  was  advertised  in  the  Dublin 
papers,  but  the  poor  provincial  tenants  never  saw 
it.  Besides,  the  fact  of  having  to  pay  ready  cash  for 
it  would  frighten  them  from  making  an  offer. 

54546.  But  you  could  have  asked  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners to  go  into  Court  and  buy? — The  Estates 
Commissioners  when  they  heard  that  the  tenants 
were  satisfied  to  give  18J,-  years’  purchase  left  the 
place.  They  are  a parcel  of  tenanfs  that  could  not 
be  got  to  do  anything  for  themselves.  They  simplv 
left  us  there. 

54547.  If  the  tenants,  or  anybody  on  their  behalf, 
had  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, they  could,  irrespective  of  any  offer  of  18£ 
years’  purchase,  that  may  or  may  not  have  been 
made,  have,  gone  into  the  Land  Judge’s  Court  and 
made  an  offer,  and  if  they  made  an  offer  in  this  par- 
ticular case  presumably  of  8 or  10  years’  purchase 
they  would  have  got  the  estate? — Well,  the  Estates 
Commissioners  were  on  the  ground. 

54548.  But  it  requires  somebody  to  move  them. 
Their  jurisdiction  extends  all  over  Ireland.  They 
cannot  attend  to  a particular  case  unless  the  matter 
is  brought  to  their  notice  ? — But  they  were  here  on 
the  ground. 

54549.  But  they  were  not  aware  of  the  sale  being 
advertised  and  about  to  take  place? — Well,  I do  not 
know  about  that. 

It  is  a misfortune. 

54550.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Did  I understand  you 
rightly  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
property  the  tenants  were  willing  to  give  12  years’ 
purchase  ? — Yes. 

54551.  That  is  a different  property  from  the  pro 
at  was  sold  for  six  ? — No ; the  very  one. 
54552.  The  very  one? — Yes. 

54553.  Then,  what  would  you  say  was  the  average 
rent  of  the  holdings  on  that  property  ? — I would  say 

54554.  Now,  on  a £3  holding  what  is  the  difference 
between  an  annuity  at  184  years’  purchase  and  an 
annuity  at  12  years’  purchase  ?— Well,  I have  not 
made  it  up. 

54555.  Does  it  really  come  to  very  much  more  than 
the  amount  of  a dog  tax  ?— .Well,  I am  not  sure  it 
does. 

54556.  But  you  have  not  worked  it  out?— I have 


•jtu  An,  1 . ve  not  worked  it  out.  You  con- 

JJ*™  that  the  parish  priest’s  view  was  unreasonable 
tnat  they  could  become  tenant  purchasers  for  a dif- 
ference of  6£  or  7 years’  purchase ; but  wliaf 
difference  does  it  make  to  a man  with  a £3  holding! 

it  is  not  exactly  the  difference  it  would  make  to 
the  man;  but  the  point  is  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts  Board  would  help  to  migrate  a large  numbei 
0f“®  fc™ts  if  it  were  sold  at  the  time 
54558.  To  the  Congested  Districts  Board?— If  they 
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n hive  become  purchasers  at  the  time  a large  54574  What  parish  is  it  in?-In  the  parish  of  SepU  2^1907, 
“It.  of  *>«  -uM  h.»  bee,  e.ved  to  SprfW,  otVg*.  ^ ^ ^ ^ that 

”S-Hrisi£irtrip"»s.s  K^’ss^ar“*rM; ' ' 

ft,  i cia  toeTStaid  it ; 54576.  Parhms  .e  maj  lute  an  opportanitj  of 

CoaguM  JJiKn™  . ^ f ftis  Tqwrtj  „ m knowing  what  lit  tie. 'is  ; bat  when  w... it  proposed 

w.  here  vou  paanx  p . , 1 that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  purchase  ? 

— Years  ago,  shortly  after  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  was  formed. 

54577.  Is  this,  then,  an  estate  they  could  not  buy 


You  gave  us  the  picture,  and  you  say  the  tenants 
willing  to  pay  twelve  years’  purchase,  hut  the 
. b.  x j ;«i  and  it  was  stopped,  because 


parish  priest,  swppcu  -.  «*-  " " point  «*  because  they  had  no  grass  land  available  to  migrate 

he  said  they  mignt  we  g 2 to  the  the  tenants  to?— Yes,  and  that  they  could  make  no 

SnftX.  rief  botfr  “4  *»«««“  * *>«  »’”“»  rf  u“  f»  “* 

(restion  and  your ’s? — Per  annum. 
g 54560.  Yes  ?— I have  not  worked  it  out,  hut  a shil- 


5 a pound  to  a big 


ling  to  a poor  man  is  as  good 

"*54561  But  what  was  in  the  tenants’  minds  was 
this  that  they  wished  the  property  to  he  dealt  with, 
and’  improvements  made,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
not  willing  to  buy,  except  through  the  'Congested. Dis- 
tricts Board.  Was  that  really  the  right  thing  ?— No  ; 

...  were  buying  direct  from  the  court  at  this  time— 

tafctatad  E.ftft,  ffto  jtt»  ^ mortg^  +,e 

notice  of  the  sale  in  court  ? — -Yes. 


alteration 
betterment. 

54578.  Then  the  Estates  Commissioners  came  on 
the  scene,  and  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  inter- 
vene?— No.  - 

54579.  About  the  sale  in  the  Land  Judge  s Court, 
do  you  know  the  details  of  the  transaction  ? — No. 

54580.  The  property  passed  to  a mortgagee  ?— Yes. 

54581.  Was  ho  the  first  mortgagee  or  the  second? 
— I think  he  w.as  the  first. 

54582.  Were  there  several  mortgagees  1— Oh, 


all  served  with 


Districts  Board  would  not  touch  that  particular  pro- 

perty  at  »U,  ™ >»W  ‘^huSS’’  “SX  Hot  robld  Hii  l£*  ttero  .paid  apt  b, 

an4wrVImetaking  ten  amt^int  < of  'view,  not  someone  in  court  for  the  second  mortgagee  to  say  to 
54562.  I am  t _ S.  , • . • W-\s  'it  tlie  Land  Judge  that  these  tenants  were  wilting  to 

mmmmm 

54563a.  And  4hb  ?roj«ty  w •«■*»*■*  «oH  fo.  S?  to it  flat  ttero 


six  years’  purchase? — Six  years’. 

54564.  And  you  having  this  in  your  mind,  and 
being  aware  of  all  this,  took  no  action  at  all,  and  the 
property,  although  you  were  all  willing  to  give  twelve 
years’  purchase,  was  knocked  down  in  court  alter 
public  notice,  and  sold  for  six  when  you  were  ready 
to  give  double  the  amount  ?— We  had  no  ready  money, 
md  we  could  not  purchase  the  property  unless  we 


a lot  of 


people  illiterate  in  this  county  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  are  doing?— -But  you  have  to  speak  to 
them  in  Irish,  and  reason  it  out  with  them,  and  they 
understand  it.  , 

54586.  And  that  is  the  language  they  ought  to  be 
spoken  to  in? — Yes,  quite. 

54587.  Is  dt  not  strange  that  the  second  i 
did  not  appear  in  the  Land  Judge’s  Court? 


paid  down  the  ready  cash.  , T nuT  belo  to  explain.  I said  that  this  estate  tod 

54565.  But,  as  Sir  Antony  lias  suggested  to  you,  I JJg  “P  ars  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 

irmnso  vmi  knew  the  mronertv  was  ill  court?— Yes.  ueen  ..  — , +w* 


suppose  you  knew  the  property  was  in  cou^?~^€S:,  C^  ^Thero  aiie  severll  mortgagees  and  there  are 
54566.  And  did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  £e  *nd  ae  reatal  of  ^property  would  be 

Estates  Commissioners  to  intervene?—  Ine  .hisnaites  ^ + CArn  m „Aa_T  aTld  thev  were  thirty  years  wait- 

Commissioners  would  not  touch  it.  They  refused  to 
touch  it  in  any  senate.  They  refused  to  touch  'it 


after  their  visit  to  the  place. 

54576.  Taking  the  case  of  this  property,  you  give 
it  as  an  illustration  to  lord  Dudley  and  the  Commis- 
sion as  the  basis  and  grounds  of  your  contention  that 
compulsory  power  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

54568.  Supposing  that  there  was  compulsory  power 
to  purchase  your  place,  'and  the  ten)ant6  ware  willing 
to  give  twelve  years’  purchase,  and  supposing  that 


about  £600  a year,  and  they  were  thirty  years  wait- 
ing to  get  something  out  of  it,  and  I suppose  some  of 
tlie  mortgagees  got  disgusted,  and  did  not  take  any 


interest  in  the  sale.  ......  , 

54588.  And  let  it  go  by  default? — And  let  it  go  by 


the  authority  dealing  with  compulsion  fixed  a price  th/ educatfon  should  gradually  grow  up 

that  would  Teally  , amount  to  fourteen  years  ^purchase 


^°54589.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a much  better 
process  to  get  the  people  instructed  in  agriculture 
gradually  up  from  youth,  so  as  to  give  the  people  a 
t aste  for  agriculture,  rattier  than  try  to  turn  a man  of 
mature  years  into  a ploughman  ?— Oh,  qertaanly ; 
+1,0+  +1,0  ofl.icn.tten  should  gradually  grow  up  with 


54590.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  the  proper 


way  ? — That  is  . - - 

54591.  Would  it  not  be  a good  tiling,  therefore, 
if  we  had  the  National  schools  doing  something  <m 


to  be  paid  by  the  tenants,  would  you  put  that  c 
pulsory  price  on  the  tenants  against  their  will?— 
would  not. 

54569.  And,  therefore,  yon  only  mean  compulsion  «,  - 

on  tile  vendor  of  the  property,  and  not  compulsion  on  ?^f^rhainiv. 

anybody  else?— Oh,  no ; I would  have  compulsion  for  ir  V Kelly.— Whit  branch  of  the  Organi- 

thfi  tenants,  too,  but  the  amount  should  be  a fair  Society  axe  you  engaged  in?— In  all  the  banks, 

purchase  rate.  i was  at  one  time.  . a n i 

54570.  Yes,  but  I am  supposing  a case  like  this,  54593.  You  know  the  Counties  of  Mayo  anti  uat- 
that  there  is  a property  where  the  tenants  are  willing  w3;y  f ^reU. 

to  give  twelve  years’  purdh'asle,  and  that  compulsory  54594.  And  you  know  the  West  of  Ireland  generally  ? 
powers  are  put  in  force  by  the  authority,  and  that  Yes. 

on  a fair  review  of  what  should  be  given^it  comes  to^a  54595  \xid  do  you  think  that  there  are  large 


sum  that  would  amount,  if  there  is  to  be  no  lass,  to  ‘of  peopieJ  in  this  county  in  the  hands  of 

fourteen  years’  purchase  to  the  tenants.  Now  I (rombeen  mOT1?— Yes. 

want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do — would  you  “ . . 


T*  »mp^ion  ot  Wld  r.to  54596  Do  mOU  »j^»*  in 

U It  it  douWtl  At‘f  exists 

54598.  And  that  you  have  not  gombeemsm  to-day 


problem  cam  never  be  fairly  dealt  with  without  com- 
pulsion ? — Absolutely. 

54572.  But  supposing  the  power  of  compulsion  in- 
volves some  loss  to  somebody,  should  any  class  bear 
that  loss,  or  should  it  be  home  by  the  public,  the 
general  community,  the  State? — I think  the  general 
community  should  bear  it 

54573.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  call  this 
proparty  the  Comyns  property  ? — Yes. 


to  the  extent  that  you  had  twenty-five  years  ago?- 
No. 

54599.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.-Do  jo*  attri- 
bute that  in  any  way  at  all  to  ?^+^i,  to 

agricultural  banks  ?— Certainly ; I attribute  it  all  to 


54600.  You  do?— Certainly. 


•L 
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Sept.  24  1907.  54601.  The  capital  engaged  in  tlie  agricultural 

— - banks  is  comparatively  small? — Yes,  but  it  is  in- 
Mr.  Micliael  creasing. 

A.  Lyons.  54602.  We  have  the  balance-sheet,  and  wliat  I want 

to  ask  you  is  whether  this  great  result  lias  been  pro- 
duced in  such  a short  time  by  the  banks.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  hear  that  irom  you,  but  I should  like 
to  have  your  considered  opinion  on  it.  Then,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  disappearance  of  that  system  of  lending  of 
money  <is  due  to  the  agricultural  banks.  I find  in  the 
report : ‘ ' The  growth  of  these  banks  is  to  be  measured 
not  only  by  file  increase  of  the  loans  made  from 
£12,802,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  £17,207.”  New, 
that  is  the  'entire  amount  of  the  advances  of  these 
banks  in  the  last  year,  £17,207.  Now,  do  you  give 
the  lending  out  of  such  an  amount  of  money  as  a 
sufficient  reason  why  gombeenism  has  practically 
disappeared  from  the  inland  tracts  of  the  West  of 
Ireland? — I would  say,  certainly,  it  is  the  result  of 
the  'banks. 

54603.  But  it  is  only  £17,000  among  a population 
of  over  half  a million? — There  is  gombeenism  cer- 
tainly there  still. 

54604.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  the  men  who  lend  the 
money  to  these  farmers  charge  exorbitant  interest 
for  it? — They  are  responsible  for  driving  those  men 
down. 

54605.  Chairman. — There  is  one  curious  fact  ap- 
parently about  these  co-operative  banks.  According 
to  this  Blue  Book,*  there  are  apparently  twelve 
banks  in  the  County  Galway.  At  least  they 
are  put  as  co-operative  societies.  Is  that  what  you 
mean  by  banks? — No.  The  co-operative  society  is  a 
different  phase  of  the  movement  altogether.  The  co- 
operative society  is  intended  to  buy  manure,  and  so 
on. 

54606.  Agricultural  credit  societies? — Yes. 

54607.  In  the  County  of  Galway  there  are  twelve, 
and  the  loan  capital  of  these  varies  from  £200  down 
wards,  but  I find  that  in  no  one  case  is  there  a de- 
posit over  £36.  £36  is  the  highest  ?— That  is  not 

quite  exactly  accurate,  my  lord,  in  the  parish  where 
I live. 

54608.  What  parish  is  that  ?— Spiddal,  of  Tuam. 
There  is  a deposit  of  £50.  It  is  only  last  year  we 
got  a deposit  of  £50  locally. 

54609.  Number  twelve  is  Spiddal  ?— Sellern  is  the 
name  of  the  bank. 

54610.  This  is  dated  June,  1906? — Sellern  is  tin- 
bank  I refer  to. 


54611.  Membership,  59 ; loan  capital,  £168  11s.  7 d. ; 
deposit  £36.  This  is  the  highest  one  I see.  Total 
capital,  £204.  But  is  it  not  an  extraordinary  tiling 
if  these  banks  are  really  popular  and  really  going 
ahead,  that  in  no  case  you  should  find  a deposit 
greater  than  £36  ? — There  are  very  few  to  put  deposits 
into  them  in  the  districts  where  they  are  established. 

54612.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— I see  that  the 
number  of  members  of  the  ninety-seven  banks  all 
Md  is  only  1,756?— Yes. 

54613.  I just  point  out  from  that  that  the  move- 
ment is  more  one  of  promise  than  of  performance  up 
to  the  present  time? — It  is  young. 

54614.  And  therefore  it  is  rather  surprising  when 
you  say  that  that  is  the  reason  why  gombeenism  has 
disappeared  ?— In  the  districts  where  the  banks  were 
established. 


54615.  Not  outside? — Oh,  no. 

54616.  I beg  your  pardon.  Now,  we  have  been  told 
that  the  Parish  Committees  are  doing  very  useful 
work  in  the  congested  districts,  building,  and  so  on, 
and  I think  we  had  a witness  to-day  who  spoke  of 
" ^ y°u  advocate  giving  those  functions 
to  the  Parish  Committees  or  giving  them  to  these 
co-operatavo  societies  in  preference  to  the  Parish 
Committees?— To  the  latter— the  Societies. 

54617.  What  is  your  reason  for  preferring  the  co- 
operative societies  ?— Well,  the  Committee  of  the 
bank  in  the  first  instance,  are  elected  freely  by  the 
people,  and  they  elect  what  they  consider  the  best 
men  and  men  representing  the  different  districts 
m the  area  where  the  bank  works,  and  they  know 
the  wants  of  the  poor  men,  and  the  Committee  have 
to  approve  unanimously  of  any  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  any  particular  member;  and  I am  quixe 
sure  that  that  is  not  so  in  the  Parish  Committees 
Besides,  it  is  my  own  personal  opinion,  talking  about 
the  Parish  Committee  scheme,  I am  certainly  inclined 


to  look  upon  it  as  a sort  of  relief  in  many  ways  be- 
cause you  are  paying  some  men  some  small  amount  of 
money  to  do  for  themselves  what  they  ought  to  do. 

54618.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  the  West  of  Ireland  they  ought  to  be  asked 

to  do  that  work  without  a little  assistance? Oh  1 

do  not  object  to  their  getting  a little  assistance.  N0  • 
but  I think  that  the  work  for  which  they  get  assistance 
ought  to  be  substantial  work,  not  small  jobbing.  por 
if  there  is  a migration  scheme,  as  I hope  there  will 
be,  they  will  all  become  useless  things — little  pig- 
houses  and  things  like  that.  They  are  of  no  lasting 
good.  ° 

54619.  But  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  they 
make  life  easier  ? — Yes. 

54620.  And  they  instil  a certain  amount  of  clean- 
liness, do  they  not  ? — Oli,  certainly. 

54621.  The  granting  of  these  sums,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  does  not  destroy  the  spirit  of  self-reliance? 
— No;  I hope  not. 

54622.  Are  you  sure  that  it  does  not  at  all  infringe 
upon  it? — Oh,  I do  not  think  it  does. 

54623.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I only  want  to  ask 
questions  in  explanation.  You  said  that  in  the  case 
of  those  banks  or  co-operative  societies  the  Committee 
are  men  freely  elected  by  the  district  ? — By  the  mem 
bers. 

54624.  Well,  it  is  really  this,  that  the  men  elect 
themselves  and  the  people  that  are  going  to  engage  in 
the  bank’s  transactions  and  manage  it  come  together 
and  they  agree  to  establish  a bank,  and  they  merely 
nominate  one  another,  do  they  not? — Not  exactly. 
Every  member  in  the  bank— say  there  a/re  100  mem- 
bers— lias  a voice  in  the  election  of  that  Committee. 
There  is  an  annual  meeting  held,  and  the  members 
elect  their  Committee  at  that  meeting. 

54625.  But  all  the  people  that  elect  have  a certain 
obligation  to  discharge  in  the  way  of  deposit?— Oh, 
no. 

54626.  Have  they  not  to  pay  something  ?— They 
have  to  pay  an  entrance  fee,  which  may  be  any- 
thing. 

54627.  But  the  two  cases  are  not  exactly  alike.  Any- 
body can  form  a bank.  So  many  men  meet  and  they 
can  form  it,  and  they  agree  to  pay  an  entrance  fee, 
and  they  elect  from  their  number  somebody  to  manage 
it.  _ They  have  already  paid  the  fee  and  got  money 
in  it  although  it  may  be  very  small.  There  is  no 
juialogy  or  comparison  between  that  and  the  Parish 
Committee  because  it  is  really  a private  association 
of  men  who  see  business  in  the  thing  and  make  their 
rules,  and  pay  am  entrance  fee.  That  is  quite  a dif- 
f event  position  from  that  of  the  Parish  Committee 
working  with  State  aid  given  for  that  purpose,  where 
there  is  no  electorate. 

54628.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— But  I under- 
stand that  there  is  an  electorate  for  the  Parish  Com- 
mittees ? — Yes. 

54629.  Sir  J ohn  Colomb. — I wanted  to  draw  a dis- 
tinction. In  the  one  case  they  are  freely  elected,  and 
m the  other  case  not.  I think  the  initial  contrast 
you  draw  between  the  Parish  Committee  and  a co- 
operative society  or  bank  like  that  was  simply  that 
in  one  case  there  was  what  you  call  free  election  and 
in  the  other  not? — Yes. 

54630.  I do  not  know  how  it  uses  its  funds  at  all, 
but  I take  the  fact  of  a man  having  to  pay  an  en- 
trance fee  as  showing  that  wliat  is  done  is  for  his 
betterment  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
two  cases. 

54631.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — On  that  subject, 
m pursuance  of  what  Sir  John  has  said,  I would  ask 
you  this.  The  co-operation  society  is  a good  agency 
for  its  own  members? — Yes. 

54632.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  that 
agency  now  ?— Nothing.  . 

54633.  ^ I?ay  distribute  seeds  now? — Yres. 

“4634.  To  its  own  member's? — Or  to  otheirs  outside, 
provided  they  become  members. 

54635.  To  its  own  members? — Yes. 

54636.  And  therefore  the  distribution  is  limited  to 
members  of  the  society  ?— Yes. 

. 54637.  And  therefore  it  would  be  bringing  compul- 
sion on  the  people  of  the  parish  to  join  the  co-operative 
society  if  the  co-operative  society  were  the  agent  for 
the  distribution  of  these  seeds  ? — It  would  not  put 
compulsion  on  them  if  they  did  not  want  to  become 
members. 

5453®'  You  went  in  for  a free  electorate? — Yes, 

64639.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  members  of  the  Parish  Committee  are  freely 


* See  Statistics  of  Agricultural  Credit  Societies,  p.  376, 
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•elected?— I know  nothing  about  them,  I never  at- 
tended a meeting  for  the  election  of  a Parish  Com- 

m 54640.  Well,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  one  who 
is  elected  knows  the  locality  and  takes  a public  in- 
terest in  what  is  going  on  in  the  locality  ?— Well,  it 
would  not  be  surprising. 

54641.  Do  you  think  they  are  capable  of  taking  a 
public  interest  in  it  ?— I think  so. 

54642.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Is  not  it  the  fact-  that 
the  local  doctor  and  parish  priest  and  several  other 
gentlemen  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee ?— Yes.  I do  not  see  anything  in  disparage- 
ment of  anybody  in  what  has  been  said. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Is  there  any  electorate 
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for  the  Parish  Committee — is  not  there  a contribu- 
tion which  represents  all  parties? 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — That- is  quite  so. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — But  no  election. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Under  the  scheme  in 
force  in  this  part  of  the  country  certain  people  are 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Committee,  but  in  addition 
to  them  there  are  others  directly  elected  by  the  far- 
mers to  act  xipon  this  Committee.  That  is  not  so  in 
Donegal. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Under  whatever  system 
it  is,  the  Parish  Committees  are  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  parish 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell. — Highly  so. 


Mr.  Henry  A.  Robinson  examined. 


54643.  Chairman. — You  are  a land  agent? — Yes.  I 
know  this  district,  and  I wish  to  give  my  views  on 
rundale  or  intermixed  plots.  I have  brought  a map 
that  I could  show  to  tlie  Commission  if  they  liked. 
(Mop  produced .)  This  is  Rossaville,  a very  bad 
place,  further  west.  There  is  a townland  called 
Parke  quite  close  to  here,  on  the  Blake  Minors’  pro- 
perty under  the  Lord  Chancellor.  I have  authority 
to  give  you  any  information  that  you  wish. 

54644.  This  is  a bad  estate  in  rundale? — Yes.  In 
a £3  holding  there  might  be  fourteen  different  bits. 

54645.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  sell 
that  to  the  Board  ? — We  are  quite  willing  to  sell  to  the 
Board,  but  I don’t  think  the  Board  cun  do  anything 
at  present.  I think  the  Board  is  the  only  body  who 
should  buy  it. 

54646.  Has  no  request  been  made  to  the  Board  that 
they  should  buy  it? — The  Board  did  buy  part  of  the 
•estate  down  near  Roundstone,  an  island  called  Innis- 
nee,  and  I think  they  have  done  very  good  work  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  improved  it  very  much. 

54647.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  a case  where  a pro- 
perty is  in  Chancery  who  is  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  matter  of  a sale  ? — I think  that  the  committee  of 
the  estate  very  likely  would  be  the  people  to  move. 

54648.  To  move  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  apply  to  the 
■Congested  Districts  Board  or  express  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  their  willingness  to  sell  ? — Yes. 
I think  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  move  himself. 

54649.  Then  he  has  got  an  enormous  number  of 
estates  to  look  after.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  can 
put  the  thing  in  motion  ? — I think  the  receiver  under 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

54650.  Are  you  the  receiver? — Yes. 

54651.  Suppose  you  said  it  should  not  he  sold  to 
anybody  else  but  the  Board,  you  would  have  to  take 
the  opinion  of  your  committee  if  you  were  to  draw  a 
conclusion  ? — Yes. 

54652.  Would  it  be  for  you  or  the  committee  to 
move  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  take  the  initial  steps  of 
offering  to  the  Board  ? — I think  both  of  us  combined. 
I consider  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  people 
that  it  would  be  sold  to  the  Board  than  that  it  would 
be  sold  direct  to  the  tenants  through  the  Land  Com- 
mission, because  I think  that  the  Board  is  the  only 
body  that  has  power  to  consolidate  those  holdings, 
*n  that  way  make  the  land  much  more  valuable. 

54653.  And  is  it  not  extremely  undesirable  that  a 
state  of  rundale  should  be  perpetuated  by  transfer- 
ri"8  direct  to  the  tenants  ? — Decidedly  so. 

54654.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — But  the  Estates 
Commissioners  have  that  power  if  you  sell  to  them  as 
a congested  estate  ? — I have  no  objection  to  the  Es- 
ates  Commissioners,  but  I talk  about  the  Board  be- 
,?us.e  "‘is  is  certainly  a congested  district,  and  I 
“1,  “ 1f,  that  body  that  should  work  in  this  -parti- 

cular locality. 

J**-  Chairman. — Your  point  is  you  would  like  to 
we  some  authority  buy  it  and  improve  it?— Yes.  I 

ha™, +1  e-  geileral  question  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
<shm,ij  i 1?terests  of  the  tenants  at  heart  is  that  they 
improved  by  the  sale. 

Yes  ®-ave  you  been  receiver  for  a long  time? — 

^he^time  f^&It  jJ10  state  randale  been  existing  all 

undpwi,  ^°u.  consider  it  practically  impossible 
and  snf!f.u0^ltl0ns  prevailing  under  the  Land  Acts 
and  hn  5i+  a landlord  to  re-arrange  his  property 
tern* "nw  1th?  rundale  system  into  a striping  sys- 
tem '-Utterly  impossible. 


54659.  And  the  only  possible  way  it  can  be  done  is 
by  an  authority  armed  with  the  necessary  statutory- 
powers  acquiring  the  property  so  as  to  be  able  to  do 
what  the  landlord  cannot  do  ? — That  is  the  only  way. 

54660.  Mr.  Sutherland. — How  cannot  the  land- 
lord do  it? — The  landlord  has  no  power  to  make  a 
tenant  go  from  one  plot  to  another. 

54661.  That  is  since  1881,  but  before  1881  he  was 
not  prevented  ? — Before  1881  the  landlord  had  power 
to  stripe.  He  had  power  to  serve  notice  to  quit.  He 
has  not  that  power  now. 

54662.  I presume  that  the  rundale  lias  not  been 
added  to  since  1881,  and  that  it  was  a state  of  affairs 
which  arose  prior  to  1881? — Mostly. 

54663.  Why  with  all  those  powers  did  they  not 
prevent  it? — Most  landlords  did  do  it. 

54664.  Then,  why  did  not  the  others? — It  was  very- 
troublesome  and  expensive. 

54665.  But  in  the  management  of  a well-ordered 
estate? — I don’t  say  that  it  should  not  have  been 
done. 

54666.  Sir  John  Colomb. — To  clear  Mr.  Suther- 
land's point.  Taking  the  period  prior  to  1881; 
taking  the  case  of  a rundale  estate,  where  this  sys- 
tem has  prevailed  time  out  of  mind,  would  not  the 
landlord  find  himself  at  once  with  his  difficulties  in- 
creased and  perhaps  action  by  him  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  general  hostile  feeling  against  the  dis- 
turbance of  a condition  of  things  that  they  had 
always  had.  Would  not  that  be  a deterring  influence 
to  increase  the  difficulty  ? — Of  course.  That  would 
be  going  back  past  1881  or  even  prior  to  1871. 

54667.  Do  you  think  there  were  great  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  landlords  anxious  to  do  it? 
— There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 

54668.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  difficulties,  that  it 
was  acting  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  people  who  had  grown  up  under  this 
system  and  did  not  wish  to  have  it  disturbed  ? — Yes. 

54669.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  that  you 
wish  to  say  generally  with  regard  to  the  remedying  of 
congestion? — All  this  district  I know  very  well,  from 
this  down  to  Lettermullen,  and  I think  there  are  a 
lot  of  estates  in  a very  bad  way  at  present  which  I 
think  should  be  bought  by  the  Board  or  the  Estates 
Commissioners;  and  I think  if  they  acquire  those 
estates  they  could  improve  them  in  a great  many 
ways.  There  are  some  estates  I manage  that  have 
not  a sod  of  turf.  There  are  other  estates  which  I 
manage  that  have  plenty  of  turf.  Sonje  of  those 
estates  that  have  no  turf  have  plenty  of  seaweed. 
There  is  no  kind  of  interchange  to  extend  the  mutual 
benefits  of  one  to  the  other,  T>ut  this  could  be  done 
if  the  Board  acquired  both  estates. 

54670.  Is  it  in  the  direction  of  land  purchase  and 
improvement  that  you  think  the  chief  remedy  is  to  be 
looked  for,  or  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  found  in  other 
ways,  too? — Principally,  I think,  in  land  purchase. 

54671.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  put  that 
point,  too.  If  a body  like  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  bought  estates  in  globo,  bought  a block  of 
estates,  the  turbary  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  serve 
all  the  estates  in  the  block? — Quite  so. 

54672.  The  properties  not  having  seaweed  might 
derive  benefit  from  that  manure? — They  might.  I 
can  give  you  an  instance.  I am  agent  for  an  estate 
down  near  Lettermullen  and  Lettermore,  the  St. 
George  Estate.  There  is  not  a sod  of  turf  on  it. 
They  are  scrawing  the  ground  and  taking  the  bit  of 
grass  off  the  commonage  that  is  supposed  to  be  for 
the  cattle  to  graze. 
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54673.  They  are  then  burning  the  sodsI-They  are  54692.  Do-they  go  tar  to  sea  in  that  Sshingl-Yes. 

. , 1 - 1 1 : 1m,  + +1,0  ha  VO  T'hov  on  a lonff  WaV  to  Sea. 


Vmrninff  the  sods  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  They  go  a long  way  to  sea.  . . . 

it  lor  S»  people  «m«t  54693.  Ho.  n.any  miles-h.ye  yon  an,  ideal- 


have  fire,  and  there  is.no  turf  on  that  estate  at  all. 
I am  agent  for  other  estates,  and  on  part  of  Mr.  Ber- 
ridge’s  and  part  of  Mr.  Miller’s  there  is  plenty  of 


54674.  You  put  it  to  the  Commission  that  it  i 
proper  public  policy  to  have  two  such  estates  handled 


Twenty  or  thirty  miles,  I am  sure. 

54694  In  what  direction  ?— Outside  Aran.  I have 
-een  a great  deal  of  it  and  I know  that. 

54695.  How  long  does  the  spring  mackerel  fishing. 


last  ? — April  and  May  to  the  end  of  June. 
54696.  Was  it  successful  this  year?— Yes 


together,  and  the  tenants  who  have  no  turf  should  fairly  successful. 

be  provided  when  they  become  tenant  purchasers  with  54697.  Sir  John  Colomb.—Do  you  consider  that  the 

turf,  seeing  that  there  is  abundance  on  neighbouring  increase  in  the  take  of  fish  is  due  to  the  operations  of 

estates  ? — Certainly.  , the  Congested  Districts  Board  ?-Certainly  • 

54675.  Under  a system  of  that  kind  more  land  54698.  Taking  the  period  before  the  establishment 
could  be  made  available  for  the  enlargement  of  hold-  0f  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  present 

ings  and  migration  ?— There  are  vast  tracts  of  com-  position  there  is  a great  change  d— -Yes. 

monage  attached  to  some  of  the  estates.  I don’t  say  54699.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  wise  proceedings 

it  is  particularly  good  land,  but  with  roads  into  it  0f  the  Congested  Districts  Board?  Yes.  We  had  no 
and  seaweed  brought  there  I think  some  of  the  people  mackerel  ati  all  before  that. 

could  be  moved  a certain  distance,  and  I think  they  54700.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  men  who  never  took 
would  prefer  to  remove  not  too  far  away  if  it  could  to  fishing  before  are  likely  to  continue  once  they  get 

be  done.  Of  course,  around  the  seashore  there  is  fnured  to  it  and  find  the  advantages  of  it?— Yes. 

most  congestion,  and  the  reason  of  that  is,  of  course,  54701.  It  will  not  be  a mushroom  growth?— No. 
the  seaweed.  The  young  men  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

54676.  Moving  the  people  would  be  a leading  54702.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  have  oyster  fishing, 
remedy,  but  it  would  be  a considerable  improvement  l(X>j  at  Roundstone  ?— There  are  only  the  oyster  beds 

in  the  condition  of  many  of  them  if  a tract  of  grazing  near  Cashel  Bay  which  belong  to  Mr.  Berridge. 

land  were  acquired  at  some  distance  and  they  were  54703.  He  lets  them  out  in  sections? — No.  He  does 
given  a common  with  the  right  of  grazing  over  it  ?—  not  let  them  out  at  all.  He  sells  the  oysters  off  " 


Yes,  I think  so.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  small 
tenants  to  have  commonage. 

54677.  For  instance,  men  who  have  no  sheep  now, 
might  in  that  way  come  to  have  sheep  and  to  have 
within  themselves  the  means  of  clothing  their  own 
families?— Yes ; where  there  is  a sheep  district,  but 
sheep  won’t  do  in  every  district,  and  they  are  very 
ham  to  keep  from  going  into  the  gardens,  because 
they  get  over  the  fences;  but  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage if  it  could  be  done. 

54678.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point  to 
which  you  wish  to  refer  ?— 1 The  fishing  might  be  im- 
proved down  in  this  direction. 

54679.  You  live  at  Roundstone? — The  fishing  there 
has  been  fairly  successful.  The  spring  mackerel  fish- 
ing has  been  a success. 

54680.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Are  the  con- 
veniences there  sufficient? — Yes. 

54681.  Adequate  to  any  reasonable  developments 
that  may  take  place? — Yes.  Roundstone  Bay  is  cer- 
tainly very  good. 

54682.  And  the  communications? — Wo  have  to  cart 
from  Roundstone  to  Ballynahinch  station,  about  five 
miles.  If  a train  came  down  it  would  be  very  neces- 
sary, but  we  are  not  badly  off. 

54683.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Are  the  fish  mostly  ex- 
ported fresh? — Yes.  A buyer  comes  down  from  Gal- 
way during  the  last  few  years — Mr.  Ruane.  There 
is  a hulk  provided  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
which  lies  in  the  harbour.  A cargo  of  ice  comes  from 
Norway,  and  I have  known  him  to  send  off  600  boxes 
of  fresh  mackerel  iced  in  the  one  day. 

54684.  What  is  their  destination? — Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  so  on. 

54685.  The  English  market? — The  English  market. 

54686.  They  sell  in  good  condition  there? — Very 
good  condition.  If  the  ice  runs  out  or  there  is  too 
great  a glut  of  fish  they  salt  them  in  barrels  for 
America. 

54687.  But  there  is  no  such  demand  for  spring 
mackerel  as  for  the  autumn  mackerel  for  that  market? 
— The  spring  mackerel  are  the  principal  ones  we  get. 
We  get  very  few  in  the  autumn. 

54688.  The  spi-  

tive?— Yes.  They  begin  in  April  and 


beds.  He  takes  them  and  sells  them. 

54704.  He  collects  them  himself  ?— Yes ; but  there 
is  a very  good  trade  in  connection  with  the  lobster 
fishery  around  Roundstone,  and  they  send  away  a lot 
of  lobsters. 

54705.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Does  Mr.  Berridge  im- 
port the  young  oysters  from  abroad  and  fatten  them? 
Is  it  a fattening  bed  or  a breeding  bed  ?— We  have  a 
breeding  bed  at  Rossmuck,  and  we  dredge  them  off 
that  and  put  them  on  the  fattening  bed  at  Cashel 
Bay. 

54706.  Then  you  rear  the  oysters  and  then  fatten 
them  ?— Yes,  but  now  and  then  we  have  brought  a 
cargo  from  foreign  places,  such  as  French  oysters,  if 
we  ran  short.  They  are  nothing  like  as  good  as  they 
used  to  be  long  ago.  I don’t  know  why. 

54707.  Do  you  find  the  oysters  are  spatting  less  than 
years  ago  ? — Yes ; considerably  less  in  my  time. 

54708.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  a change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  ? — I am  not  quite  sure.  I 
think  it  is  a very  vexed  question. 

54709.  At  all  events,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
spatting  is  not  so  free  as  it  used  to  be? — No.  We 
have  nothing  like  the  quantity  of  oysters. 

54710.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Have  you  any  idea  of 
how  many  oysters  are  sent  away  from  that  fishery  in 
a year? — I could  not  tell  you  that.  I am  not  man- 
aging that  just  at  present.  I used  to. 

54711.  Would  you  say  100  barrels? — I don’t  think 
they  sell  by  the  barrel.  1 used  to  sell  a lot  to  the 
Clare  men,  by  the  thousand. 

54712.  Why  did  you  sell  to  them? — They  had  cus- 
tomers buying  from  them  wholesale,  and  they  sold 
them  out. 

54713.  Did  you  do  anything  to  collect  the  spat  in 
the  French  way,  for  instance  ?— No ; we  don’t  put 
any  tiles  or  anything  like  that  down. 

54714.  Do  yon  collect  the  oysters  from  wherever 
they  are? — Yes.  We  dredge  the  banks  to  keep  nrad 
and  weed  away. 

54715.  Is  there  no  possible  way  of  developing  the 
oyster  fishery  in  the  West  of  Ireland  around  f" 


coast  of  Galway? — I am  afraid  not.  You  cannot 
g mackerel  is  the  most  remunera-  plant  oysters  everywhere.  There  were  some  old  beds 
A 1 1 high  as  at  Lettermore.  There  are  none  now. 


from  15  shillings  to  £1  a box,  but  later,  in  June  and  54716.  Looking  at  the*  whole  of"  that  inlet  of  which 
July,  they  don’t  get  much.  Then  it  goes  down  to  6 Gonunna  is  the  outer  portion,  is  not  it  the  fact  that 
shillings  a box.  the  whole  of  that  is  vew  snteaKIf.  fnr  cultivation 


llings  a box.  the  whole  of  that  is  very  suitable  for  the  cultivation 

54689.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  spring  oysters? — I would  not  say  the  whole  of  it.  I a® 

mackerel  fishing  in  Roundstone  has,  on  the  whole,  been  TOEL??2n%  of.  it;  would  be. 

successful? — I think  it  has.  They  are  not  very  skilled  54717.  Is  it  cultivated  in  that  way  now?— No. 

fishermen.  They  have  to  be  made  fishermen,  and  the  54718.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  a possibility  of  a 

Board  has  supplied  instructors  to  teach  them,  and  considerable  expansion  of  the  oyster  fishery  all  around 
a great  many  who  never  fished  before  are  now  taking  Cus  inlet,  and  that  what  you  are  doing  in  one  place 
it  up.  Some  of  the  boats  have  been  a failure.  Others  f01™  7ery  well  done  in  twenty  places?— It  might, 


e doing  very  weR.  I believe  there  is  some~’difficnlty 
in  getting  the  instalments  from  some  of  the  boats. 
On  the  whole,  I would  say  that  mackerel  fishing  is  a 


but  who  is  going  to  do  it? 

54-719.  Suppose  the  central  fishery  authority  were 
to  do  it  ? — I think  it  would  be  well  worth  trying. 

54720.  Is  there  not  every  prospect  of  success  in  if  ? 
ff  } 3 a very  valuable  and  remunerative  fishing  ? — Yes  r 
it  is.  They  require  great  watching. 
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54690.  You  reside  there? — Yes. 

54691.  You  see  it  all  yourself  ? — Yes. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


54721.  Quite  so,  but  you  have  always  a market  for 
oysters? — Yes.  ...  „ „„ 

'54722.  They  can  be  carried  long  distances? — They 

^54723.  And  they  preserve  well,  and  all  these  con- 
ditions seem  to  be  very  favourable.  Do  you  not  think  it 
suits  the  habits  of  these  fishermen  who,  I am  bound 
to  say,  expressed  a dislike  of  being  out  at  sea  at 
night?  They  would  not  in  this  case  require  to  go 
to  sea  at  all  ?— They  would  not. 

54724.  Do  you  think  that  an  effort  in  that  direction 
might  not  be'  of  very  great  service? — I think  it  could 
.be  tried,  on  a small  scale  first. 

54725.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  system 
pursued  in  France? — No;  I have  not. 

54726.  You  know  that  the  sub-letting  of  small 
patches  of  muddy  foreshore  is  competed  for  by  the 
people  very  keenly? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

54727.  Do  you  take  up  the  oysters  and  size  them 
and  lay  them  down  in  beds? — We  take  up  the  small 
oysters. 

54728.  Do  you  dredge  over  the  whole  area  every  time 
you  catch  oysters? — Yes. 

54729.  You  disturb  the  oysters  every  time  you  catch 
them  ? — Yes.  I think  disturbing  them  does  not  do  ally 
harm.  If  they  are  left  they  are  inclined  to  sink  and 
then  they  die,  especially  if  it  is  muddy,  and  turning 
them  up  with  the  dredger  does  them  good. 

54730.  If  not  done  too  often,  but  if  you  were  to  let 
them  down  -two  or  three  times  a month  ?— We  don’t  do 
it  often.  We  dredge  a whole  lot  together  and  put 
them  down  on  the  bed  and  take  them  off. 

54731.  Does  it  not  strike  you,  generally,  that  it  is  a 
fishing  that  offers  a good  prospect  if  rapidly  and  con- 
siderably developed? — I think  it  might. 

54732.  Sir  John  Colomb. — How  long  has  Mr. 
Berridge  been  working  this  oyster  bed? — The  oyster 
beds  were  there  before  Mr.  Berridge’ s time  at  all,  and 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  My  first  recollection  of  them 
is  that  we  were  able  to  sell  ten  times  as  many  of  them 
as.  we  could  sell  now. 

54733.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  in  a commercial  sense 
the  business  has  been  so  good  that  it  encouraged  Mr. 
Berridge  to  enlarge  and  extend  it?— Quite  the  re- 
verse. 

54734.  The  experience  gained  in  working  these 
oyster  beds  in  this  district  does  not  point  to  other 
people  taking  it  up  or  even  Mr.  Berridge  extending 
his  operations? — That  is  so. 

54735.  Mr.  Sutherland. — What  is  the  principal 
source  of  outlay? — To  start  a bed? 

54736.  No ; but  to  carry  it  on.  I am  supposing  that 
a central  authority  was  going  to  assist  in  establishing 
a bed  and  stocking  it — what  is  the  principal  source 
of  expenditure  afterwards  ? — Watching. 

54737.  If  there  were  a number  of  fisheries  estab- 
lished round  the  coast,  would  not  the  inducement  of 
people  to  come  in  and  take  these  oysters  be  lessened 
and  the  expense  of  watching  lessened  ? — It  might 
lessen  it  if  they  were  all  interested  in  it. 

54738.  It  strikes  you  that  of  all  sources  of  expendi- 
ture that  of  watching  is  the  least  remunerative. 
I here  is  no  return  from  it,  as  there  is  from  money 
spent  in  selecting  and  collecting  the  spat  and  carry- 
ing on  the  fishery? — Of  course,  if  the  oysters  would 
<to  well  m certain  places,  but  I think  that  that  is  a 
matter  of  experiment. 

54739.  Is  it  a fact  that  you  go  about  dredging  for 
oysters  m places  that  are  not  on  your  foreshore  and 

c/to/i61  “em  *°  your  fishery  ? — No. 

54740.  They  do  exist  in  other  places? — They  might 


get  a few  rock  oysters  here  and  there.  They  get  them  c,,,  o.  (flT 
in  no  quantity.  1 ’ L UI 

54741.  The  oyster  is  indigenous  off  the  west  of  Mr.  Henry  a. 
Galway.  I presume  those  you  cultivate  are  de-  Robinson, 
scendants  of  oysters  that  have  been  always  there? 

— Yes. 

54742.  So  the  assumption  is  that  the  oyster  would 
flourish  there?— I don’t  think  it  would  be  a payine 
business,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

54743.  Simply  because  you  must  expend  so  much 
at  present  on  watching?— It  is  not  so  much  that. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  same  return  from  oysters 
now  as  there  was  thirty  years  ago. 

54744.  I don’t  understand  that  The  price  of 
oysters  has  gone  up?— The  price  is  up,  but  the 
spatting  has  gone  down. 

54745.  You  are  not  attending  to  them  properly. 

Are  .you  collecting  the  spat  ?— We  are  collecting  it  in 
the  natural  way.  We  are  not  using  artificial  means. 

Some  people  don’t  approve  of  artificial  means. 

54746.  But  it  is  a very  inexpensive  thing  ? — I saw  it 
done  at  Clifden  by  Mr.  Corless,  who  put  up  all  sorts 
of  queer  things,  and  I don’t  think  lie  did  any  better 
than  we  did. 

54747.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Have  you  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  that  the  particular  enemies  of 
oysters  are  multitudinous  and  the  losses  enormous, 
due  to  crahs  -and  other  things  especially  which  devote 
themselves  to  sucking  out  the  oysters  ?— That  is  so. 

In  some  parts  when  the  spring  tides  are  very  low 
these  things  ought  to  be  gathered  off  the  beds.  The 
fishing  at  Lettormore  and  Gorumna  might  be  im- 
proved. There  is  one  place  where  there  might  be  a 
pier  with  advantage.  That  is  a place  near  where 
the  hotel  is,  the  hotel  of  the  Isles.  It  is  called 
Kugella.  The  fishermen  there,  when  they  tried  the 
mackerel  fishing  before,  generally  had  to  run  unto 
Aran,  and  wait  there  for  a favourable  opportunity. 

54748.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Have  you  ever 
thought  in  your  mind  any  scheme  for  raising  the  con- 
dition of  the  population  in  Lettermore  and  Gorumna 
and  Lettermullen  to  a satisfactory  basis? — I think 
there  is  no  way  of  improving  them  unless  by  a body 
like  the  Board  or  the  Estates  Commissioners.  I think 
that  some  of  them  might  be  migrated,  and  the  hold- 
ings of  those  who  remain  put  together  and  enlarged. 

I know,  of  course,  that  people  don’t  care  about 
moving  from  the  place  where  they  were  born,  but  I 
think  it  could  be  done  -if  a certain  number  of  friends 
were  taken  together  from  the  same  neighbourhood. 

They  would  not  then  be  so  averse  to  bettering  their 
own  conditions  and  bettering  the  conditions  of  those 
left  behind  them. 

54749.  You  look  then  npon  the  migration  of  suit- 
able migrants  taken  in  groups  as  a proper  remedy  ? — 

Certainly. 


54750.  Then  you  think  the  fishing  could  be  deve- 
loped?— To  a certain  extent.  The  fishing  was  tried 
there  before,  and  I understand  that  the  owners  gave 
up  the  boats  on  account  of  not  having  a harbour  at 
home.  Some  people  have  said  that  their  chief  source 
of  income  is  the  sea,  but  I think  you  will  find  that 
they  are  not  going  to  give  up  the  land  and  only  take 
a garden,  and  go  fishing.  They  look  upon  the  sea  as 
a help,  but  not  the  chief  source  of  income,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  that  they  will  bo  anxious  to  stick 
to  the  land. 

54751.  Do  you  consider  that  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture  could  do  much  for  them  ? — Yes  ; agri- 
cultural instruction  is  a very  good  tiling. 


54752.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside? — At 
^ioughmore,  'Costello  Bay. 

54753.  Do  you  fish  or  farm? — I farm  on  a small 
scale  and  I fish  a little. 

54754.  Have  you  got  a boat?— Yes,  a canoe. 

. ,55.  What  would  you  like  to  tell  the  Comrnis- 
®?on  • There  is  no  chance  of  living  in  that  part  of 
f«*y,  the  holdings  are  so  small,  and  the  nature 
ct  the  land  is  mostly  cutaway  bog  that  is  exhausted 
a-aa  refuses  anything.  Land  that  used  in  my  time 
•wnen  1 was  a boy  to  grow  oats  refuses  to  grew  any- 
_ Jf1'8  'new-— -even  the  poorest  kind  of  rye  will  not 
grow.  .Nothing  but  migration  would  help  them,  and 
ey  would  want  some  small  loans  to  help  them  after 


Mr.  Patrick  Curran  examined. 


they  were  migrated,  and  to  go  on  until  their  holdings  Mr  patric]j 
would  yield  a return  to  pay  their  instalments.  There  Curran, 
is  no  use  in  sending  poor  men  to  a place  without 
helping  them  .as  they  would!  fail. 

54756.  Would  you  be  willing  to  migrate  ? — I would, 
and  I applied  for  it. 

54757.  What  is  your  family  ?— I have  four  boys  and 
two  girls. 

54758.  What  is  the  age  of  your  youngest  boy?— 

About  19  years. 

54759.  What  size  of  a holding  would  you  like  to 
get? — My  holding  at  present  of  the  kind  of  land  I 
have  is  forty  acres,  including  a piece  of  commonage 
attached,  and  I hold  some  lands  outside  that  I graze, 
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and  if  I don’t  get  a fair  holding  to  supply  the  family 
there  I -would  not  live.  T 

54760.  What  would  you  call  a fan-  holding .— i 
would  like  to  he  permitted  to  divide  a large  holding 
with  the  family.  It  is  time  for  them  to  get  'away. 
Some  of  them  .are  32  and  33  years  old. 

54761.  Is  the  son  who  is  33  married?— He  is  not. 
I have  -a  married  son,  too. 

54762.  Is  he  living  with  you  ?— No.  He  is  living 
outside  on  a small  portion.  He  would  wish  to  go, 
too,  if  he  possibly  could.  He  is  joined  with  two  or 
three  others  on  the  one  rent  receipt. 

54763.  His  holding  is  separated  from  yours  ies. 

54764.  You  have  a holding  of  forty  acres.  Would 
you  cultivate  it  all?— No.  There  is  one-fourth  of  it 

54765.  Is  the  remainder  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated?— It  is. 

54766.  It  is  not  good  land? — No.  It  is  fairly  bad 

54767.  What  are  you  paying  for  the  forty  acres  ?— 
£7  2s.  6d.  now.  It  was  £11  5s.  some  time  ago.  It  is 
under  a second-term  rent  now.  , 

54768.  There  lias  been  no  talk  of  buying  the  land  t 
— There  was  a year  or  two  ago,  but  wfe  did  not  suc- 

54769.  Suppose  that  there  was  land  found  for  you 
in  tile  neighbourhood  of  Loughrea  would  yon  go  down 
that  far?— I would,  and  farther. 

54770.  Would  your  neighbours  go?— Some  of  them 
would,  but  they  'would  sooner  go  in  clubs  together. 

54771.  They  would  like  to  go  all  together  ?— They 
would. 


54772.  Have  you  got  a horse  ? — I have. 

54773.  Can  you  plough  the  land  that  you  have? — 
There  was  never  a plough  there.  There  are  not  three 
in  our  county  that  would  know  a plough  from  a bush. 

54774.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Would  you  like 
to  leave  the  sea?  Would  you  like  to  give  up  the 
fisbinv  ? — I would  not ; but  it  is  not  for  myself  alone, 
but  I want  to  do  something  for  tli'e  family.  They 
wall  be  in  poverty  for  their  life-timte  if  they  don't 
move.  „ . . . , 

54775.  Would  you  prefer  being  tanners  out-and- 
rtut  to  being  sailors  ?— They  arte  farmers  out-and-out. 
[ don’t  sell  fish,  but  some  of  my  neighbours  who  have 
small  holdings  of  only  £2  or  30s.  fish  all  the  time. 

54776.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  larger  the  hold- 
ing the  less  the  men  fish  ? — Yfes. 

54777.  In  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes. 

54778.  Sir  John  Colomb.— You  are  anxious  to 
migrate  'because  you  are  anxious  to  do  something  for 
your  family? — Yes. 

54779.  Do  you  mean  that  the  family  if  moved  from 
Vour  piteeent  holding  would  keep  together,  and  that 
‘it  would  be  all  one  holding,  or  do  you  mean  that  you 
want  to  get  holdings  for  you.r  sons  as  well— which  is 
it?— I want  to  get  permission  to  divide  any  large 
holding  I would  get  at  present  with  the  children 
afterwards. 

54780.  You  want  to  go  to  Loughrea  or  anywhere 
else  to  get  a good  large  holding,  but  the  reason  you 
want  this  is  mostly  to  divide  -it  up  ?— That  is  so— 
with  the  family. 


Mr.  Peter 
Costello. 


Mr.  Peter  Costello  examined. 


54781.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside  ?— Lough - 
an  beg,  Invter,  S’piddal. 

54782.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes,  and  a shopkeeper. 
54783.  What  do  you  want  to  tell  the  Commission  ? — 
We  want  some  roads  built  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
to  buy  the  estate.  We  want  somte  roads  and  piers, 
and  to  get  fishing  boats  there. 

54784.  Sir  Antony  MacDoxnell. — Whose  property 
is  it? — Mr.  Davy’s  property. 

54785.  Chairman. — 19  that  the  property  we  heard 
about  a while  ago? — Yes.  It  was  a wrong  statement 
that  was  given  out. 

54786.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— I understand 
there  was  a head  rent  on  that  property  of  £350  ? — Yes. 

54787.  That  was  the  explanation  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  years’  purchase? — Yes. 

54788.  No  man  would  give  eighteen  ytears’  purchase 
for  a property  which  has  £350  a year  head  rent  when 
the  income  is  less  than  £600  ? — No.  A lot  of  moun- 
tain land:  could  be  reclaimed.  I know  some  of  th!e 
people  would  migrate  out  of  it.  More  would  not. 

54789.  Sir  John  Colomb. — "Would  it  be  the  big  or 
tlie  small  men  w-ho  would  be  willing  to  migrate? — 
The  small  men. 

54790.  Most  Kiev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — They  are  in  most 
need — is  that  your  point? — Yes. 

54791.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  people  are 
worse  off  than  they  used'  to  be  ? — Far  worse  off. 

54792.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — The  families 
are  big  'and  the  land®  are  small. 

54793.  The  families  axe  so  much  bigger  now  that 
that  explains  the  difference  ? — Yes.  There  is  a lot 
of  them  going  away. 

54794.  That  cannot  be  the  reason.  Is  thtere  any 
other  reason  that  you  can  think  of? — The  land  is 
getting  poorer,  too. 

54795.  They  don’t  pay  as  much  rent  as  they  used 
to? — They  do  not. 

54796.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  they  aite 
worse  off  than  they  used  to  be  ? — I don’t  know. 

54797.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — They  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  they  used  to  have  ? — They  are  not. 

54798.  They  want  to  eat  more  and  to  drink  more 
tea  ? — The  crop  is  bad,  too.  They  should  have  some 
grant  for  spraying  potatoes  here. 

54799.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  your  shop  ? 
— Twenty  year's. 

54800.  Do  the  people  owe  you  morte  than  they  used 
to  ? — Far  more.  They  owe  me  about  £400  or  £500. 

54801.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Do  you  sell 
cloth  ? — Yes. 

54802.  Do  the  young  girls  buy  more  expensive  hats 


and  feathers  than  they  used  to  do? — I don’t  go  in  for 
feathers.  You  would  not  get  many  hats  or  feathers 
back  in  our  country  at  all. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— So  much  the  better. 
54803.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Have  you  got  a licence? 
—Yes.  , , 

54804.  The  farm  you  live  on  was  your  fathers  be- 
fore?— Yes. 

54805.  You  took  up  the  business  of  shopkeeper  m 
addition  to  the  farm  you  inherited  from  your  father  ? 
— Yes. 

54806.  Do  you  consider  that  the  farm  pays  you 
better  than  the  shop  ? — If  I could  stick  to  the  farm 
it  would  pay  me  pretty  well. 

54807.  Has  the  number  of  shops  increased  in  your 
time  ? — Yes. 

54808.  Competition  has  increased  among  the  shop- 
keepers ? — Yes. 

54809.  Therefore  I suppose  in  order  to  keep  busi- 
ness it  is  natural  that  shopkeepers  would  be  inclined 
to  give  more  credit  so  as  not  to  let  people  get  off  their 
books? — That  is  a fact. 

54810.  Do  you  think  that  that  may  help  to  make 
people  worse  off  than  they  were? — I think  it  makes 
them  worse  off  to  give  them  too  much  credit. 

54811.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  say  there 
was  a head  rent  on  this  property  of  £300  ? — Yes. 

54812.  Twenty-five  years’  pui'chase  of  that  would  be 
£7,500,  and  six  years’  purchase  of  £600  would  be 
£3,600,  and  that  gives  a total  purchase  price  of 
£11,100,  and  £11,100  is  more  than  eighteen  years 
purchase  of  the  rental? — It  is. 

54813.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I suppose  that  you  as  a 
shopkeeper  with  growing  competition  are  obliged  as 
competition  grows  to  give  more  credit  ? — Yes ; I giye 
more  credit. 

54814.  You  have  to,  lest  you  be  crushed  out?— 
Yes. 

54815.  Do  you  see  any  possible  means  of  remedying 
that?  Have  you  ever  thought  about  it? — No. 

54816.  Because  we  have  evidence  all  over  the  country 
about  the  enormous  indebtedness  of  the  population  to 
the  shops,  and  we  are  told  in  some  cases  it  is  in- 
creasing. As  a shopkeeper  have  you  ever  thought  out 
any  means  of  checking  what  is  admittedly  an  evil?-- 
I could  not  say  any  means. 

54817.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Have  you,  in  re- 
covering your  debts,  ever  sued  any  of  your  debtors?— 
No.  I never  issued  any  process  yet  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

54818.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — How  do  the 
people  live  besides  out  of  their  holdings  and  the  bogs* 
- -Some  of  them  migrate. 
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54819.  To  Scotland  ? — They  seldom  go  to  Scotland. 

54820.  Do  they  get  employment  in  the  County  Gal- 

wav  ? They  go  to  Wood  law  n and  Atlienry  and  places 

like  that.  . „ _ , 

54821.  Do  many  go  to  America? — Lots  go  to 
America. 

54822.  Is  Mr.  Davy  willing  to  sell  the  property  for 
what  he  paid  for  it  ?— I am  not  sure.  ,1  could  not 
say.  There  were  a lot  of  arrears  on  the  estate.  He 
wiped  them  off.  Some  of  them  owed  £150  and  £200, 
and  he  wiped  them  off. 

54823.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  say  there  is  no  mi- 
gratory labour  going  to  Scotland,  but  there  is  migra- 
tory labour  going  to  East  Galway  ? — There  is. 

54824.  Is  that  for  agricultural  purposes  on  the  big 
farms  ? — Yes. 

54825.  Is  it  the  demand  for  labour  in  East  Galway, 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  labour  that  induces  the 
labour  to  go  from  here,  for  agricultural  purposes? — 

54826.  Is  there  a considerable  number  of  labourers 
going  from  your  district  to  East  Galway  in  the  sea- 
son?— Yes,  a considerable  number. 

54827.  Have  you  noticed  whether  there  is  a ten- 
dency for  these  migratory  labourers  to  increase  or 
diminish  ? — I often  saw  from  60  to  100  of  them  on 
Friday  morning  going  to  meet  the  train  at  Galway 
to  bring  them  down  to  Woodlawn. 

54828.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  there  is  this 
kind  of  labour  going  every  year? — There  is. 

54829.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  times  of 
year? — They  start  in  March  or  April  and  on  to 
Christmas,  and  then  they  might  come  home  for  a 
week  or  two  and  go  back  there  again. 

54830.  And  remain  in  East  Galway? — Yes. 

54831.  They  merely  come  home  in  the  dead  season 
at  the  end  of  the  year? — Some  of  them  do  not  come 
home  until  Christmas. 

54832.  I presume  that  these  are  big  tillage  farms, 
and  if  they  were  broken  up  the  call  for  this  labour 
here  would  diminish  ? — It  would. 

54833.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a good  or 
bad  thing  for  this  district? — I would  not  say  it  would 
be  a good  thing  for  this  district,  because  they  should 
get  some  means  of  livirfg. 

54834.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnelt,. — Do  you  know 
what  sort  of  labour  they  get  when  they  go  over  there  ? 
—They  cut  turf,  mould  potatoes,  and  break  stones, 
plough  and  work  small  threshing  machines  for  oats, 
and  save  hay.  1 

54385.  Chairman. — Do  you  sell  tea  in  your  shop? — 
Yes. 

54836.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  charge  per  lb. 
in  your  shop? — 2s.  8d.  is  the  highest  and  then  there 
are  2s.  6 c7.  and  2s.  4(7.,  and  the  lowest  is  2s.  2(7. 

54837.  Do  you  get  your  tea  from  London? — From 
London  and  Dublin. 

54838.  Do  not  answer  this  question  if  you  do  not 
wish,  but  it  would  interest  the  Commission  to  know 
when  these  people  are  in  debt  to  you,  do  they  come  and 
buy  more  goods  ? — Some  of  them  come  to  me  in  the 
summer  time  and  tell  me  they  were  three  days  fasting 
with  the  hunger,  then  I give  them  goods. 

54839.  When  they  owe  you  money  and  ask  you  for 
goods,  do  you  charge  them  interest  on  the  debt? — No; 
I don’t  charge  interest,  I never  did. 

54840.  When  a man  is  in  debt  to  you  and  comes  to 
buy  some  more  goods,  does  he  ask  you  the  price  of 
what  he  is  to  buy  ? — He  always  does. 

54841.  You  don’t  find  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  he  is  in  debt  to  you  or  whether  he  is  not? — 
Not  a bit. 


54842.  Does  lie  bargain  harder  when  he  is  not  in 
debt? — He  does  not.  If  he  had  the  money  in  his 
pocket  he  would  not  bargain  more  than  if  he  is  in 
debt. 

54843.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — How  long  does  the  credit 
last?— Three  and  four  years,  and  sometimes  five,  and 
even  sis  years. 

54844.  Would  that  be  in  many  cases? — In  many 
cases.  " J 
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54845.  I suppose  it  would  be  only  a small  number 
of  your  customers  who  would  be  over  four  or  five 
years  ? — A very  small  number  over  four  or  five  years. 

54846.  Are  there  any  gombeen  men  in  your  district? 
—No.  I don’t  seen  any  gombeen  men,  except  these 
agricultural  banks.  I don’t  know  what  they  charge. 
There  is  not  a gombeen  man  in  my  district. 

54847.  Do  you  remember  any  gombeen  man  ever 
being  in  your  district?— About  thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a man  in  it. 

54848.  You  know  this  part  of  the  country  fairly 
well  ? — Yes.  All  the  way  to  Lettermullen  and  Kil- 
kerrin  and  Carna. 

54849.  Over  that  whole  area  do  you  know  any  gom- 
been man  carrying  on  his  occupation  ?— No.  I don’t. 

54850.  Then  you  don’t  fancy  there  will  be  any 
danger  of  the  future  peasant  proprietors  getting  into 
the  clutches  of  the  gombeen  men  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ? — I don’t  know. 

54851.  If  there  a~e  no  gombeen  men  you  cannot? — 
I don’t  see  any  gombeen  men  here. 

54852.  Is  it  not  so  that  the  genuine  gombeen  man 
has  been  in  many  parts  of  the  country  replaced  by  the 
gombeen  shopkeeper  ? — I don’t  know. 

54853.  You  have  no  experience  of  such  a personage? 
— I have  not. 

54854.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  don’t  ap- 
prove of  agricultural  banks  ? — I would. 

54855.  You  consider  them  as  synonymous  with  gom- 
been men?— I don’t  know  that  I should,  but  I 
never  saw  a gombeen  man  in  my  place.  The  agricul- 
tural banks  are  not  very  long  started  in  the  country, 
and  I did  not  see  any  igombeen  men  before. 

54856.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  agricultural 
banks? — I do  not. 

54857.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Have  many  of  the  other 
shopkeepers  got  licences  ? — Some  of  them  have. 

54858.  Don’t  answer  this  question  if  you  do  not  wish, 
but  do  you  think  you  could  stand  as  a shopkeeper  if  you 
had  not  the  licence? — I could  not. 

54859.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  say  you  charge  no  in- 
terest when  you  give  credit  ? — No. 

54860.  I suppose  you  charge  a different  price  for 
goods  paid  for  with  ready  money  from  goods  sold  on 
credit? — No  ; I charge  the  one  price. 

54861.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — You  say  you  could  not  run 
your  shop  if  you  had  no  licence?— No.  I would  not 
sell  my  groceries. 

54862.  You  don’t  mean  by  that  that  you  make  no 
profit  on  the  drink  ?— I do  not  mean  it. 

54863.  I suggest  that  what  you  mean  is  that  people 
who  would  come  in  to  buy  groceries  from  you  might 
buy  drink  as  an  incident? — The  Connemara  people 
come  off  and  on  to  Galway. 

54864.  One  kind  of  business  brings  on  the  other? — 


54865.  Chaibman. — Might  not  it  be  the  other  way, 
too.  Might  not  the  man  who  comes  in  to  buy  drink 
occasionally  buy  your  groceries,  too? — That  might  be 
so,  too. 

54866.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Are  you  a County 
Councillor  or  a District  Councillor? — I am  on  the 
District  Council. 


, Mr.  John  C. 

54867.  Chaihmax. — You  are  a solicitor  residing  in 
Galway  ?— Yes. 

54868.  And  you  are  County  Councillor  for  this  part 
oi  the  country? — Yes. 

54869.  I am  anxious  to  know  about  your  scheme  of 
agricultural  instruction.  At  present  the  system  is 
that  the  County  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  County 

Council?— That  is  so. 

54870.  And  the  County  Committee  has  the  for- 
mation of  agricultural  schemes? — Yes,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department. 

54871.  And  a penny  in  the  £ is  levied  over  the 
w^te7"at~large  ?— Yes ; by  the  County  Council. 

54872.  The  distribution  of  the  money  is  a matter 


Conboy  examined. 

for  discussion  and  arrangement  by  the  County  Com- 
mittee?— Yes.  The  County  Council  delegate  all  their 
powers  to  the  County  Committees  and  it  all  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  for  Agri- 
cultural Instruction,  and  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Technical  Committee  for  Technical  Instruction. 

54873.  So  if  it  happened  that  there  were  no  re- 
presentatives of  a particular  area  of  the  county  upon 
the  County  Committee  that  district  would  get  a very 
poor  show  in  the  distribution  of  the  money? — We 
always  try  to  make  the  allocation  of  the  shares  evenly 
all  round,  but  of  course  if  there  is  no  representative 
to  ask  it  it  may  remain  over. 

54874.  The  needs  of  a district  can  only  be  brought 
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before  the  Committee  by  tile  representatives  ?— That 

“ (San.  II  they  kwe  "»  representative  it  is  «- 
tremely  unlikely  that  their  needs  will  e-vei  reach  the 
County  Committee? — That  is  “f'- 


sent  representatives  upon  the  Galway  Com  y 
mittee  ?— For  some  reason  or  other  portion  ot 
district  has  been  overlooked. 

54877.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a represen- 
tative upon  the  County  Committee  from  the  districts 
of  Rosmuck  or  Carna?— Not  on  the  County  Com- 

IU 54378.  No  representative  at  all? — No;  I don  t think 
even  in  Carna.  Father  M’Hugh,  I understand,  is 
on  in  Carna,  but  he  is  on  the  Technical  Committee.. 

54879.  On  the  County  Committee  has  RosmucK  or 
Carna  any  representative? — No.  You  have  not  any 
representative  west  of  Spiddal  until  you  reach  Eotuid- 
stone.  I happen  to  be  one  myself,  but  I live  in  Gal- 
way. I mean  there  are  no  local  men.  We  did  pro- 
pose Father  M‘Hugh  of  Rosmuck,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  his  name  was  not  put  on  the  list. 

54880.  The  fact  remains  that  west  of  bpiclaai  to 
Roundstone  there  is  no  representative  at  all  ?— Yes. 

I might  mention,  as  I happen  to  be  here,  that  as 
regards  the  kelp  industry  there  could  be  a lot  done, 
though  we  are  all  aware  that  since  the  discovery  ot 
the  deposit  in  South  America  by  which  they  can 
make  iodine  at  something  like  two  pence  an  ounce 
and  can  send  it  to  Euirope  and  flood  the  market  at 
that  price,  and  though  the  present  price  of  iodine  is 
seven  pence  an  ounce,  yet  notwithstanding  that,  the 
Americans  keep  up  the  price,  and  there  is  a certain 
ring.  With  that  circumstance  in  existence  I tlunk 
that  the  price  is  not  likely  co  go  down  for  some  time, 
and  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  the  kelp  industry 
could  be  improved. 

54881.  The  American  ring  has  control  of  those 
field*  in  South  America  ?— They  have,  but  they  have 
not  reduced  the  price,  and  ill  Europe  it  sells  at  pre- 
sent for  about  seven  pence  or  seven  pence  halfpenny. 
There  is  no  doubt  if  the  Americans  liked  they  could 
send  a.  supply  of  300  or  400  tons  to  Europe  which 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  markets  of  Europe,  at 
two  pence  an  ounce,  which  would  count  out  the  home 
industry  altogether ; but  at  present  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  price  will  come  down,  and  in  the 
interval  something  could  be  done  to  improve  the  kelp 
industry  along  the  coast. 

54882.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell.— Have  you  got 
definite  information  that  they  could  sell  the  iodine 
at  two  pence  an  ounce? — The  information  was  pub- 
lished. I happened  to  be  in  a case  ill  Dublin.  It 
was  called  the  submarine  estate  case,  in  which  tins 
question  of  kelp  and  seaweed  was  largely  discussed, 
both  in  the  court  of  the.  Land  Commission  before  the 
Sub-Commission,  and  in  the  High  Court,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  case  these  figures  were  quoted,  and  they 
were  published  also  I think  in  a pamphlet  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  some  time  ago;  so  there 
is  scarcely  any  question  about  these  figures.  Iodine  is 
very  volatile  and  there  should  be  some  way  of  burning 
the  kelp  besides  in  open  kilns.  I don’t  know  whether 
it  could,  be  burned  in  retorts.  If  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  could  establish  something  like  that  along 
the  coast  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  kelp  industry. 
At  present  they  have  to  pay  ten  shillings  a ton 
freightage,  and  ten  or  twelve  shillings  or  more  for  com- 
mission, for  the  buying  of  it.  That  could  be  nearly  all 
saved  if  we  could  manufacture  our  own  here  in  Ire- 
land. There  is  sufficient  material  to  support  it  along 
the  coast  of  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Clare.  This  may 
seem  to  be  going  a long  way  afield  but  something 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  burning  and  the  drying 
of  the  weed.  In  addition  to  iodine  there  are  other 
materials.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  what  is 


called  black  weed  going  to  loss  upon  the  coast  of  Gal- 
way yearly  between  Costello  Bay  and  Kilkerrin.  I 
remember  myself  when  it  was  brought  into  Galway 
■and  sold  as  manure  for  eighteen  shillings  a boat- 
load.  Now  yon  would  get  a hooker-load  for  three  or 
four'  shillings,  and  it  is  not  sent  in  at  all  since  the 


54883.  Did  it  come  under  your  notice  that  a kelp 
a<n>nt  stated  to  the  Commission  that  that  weed  could 
not  be  used  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  iodine?— Yes. 

I saw  it  stated  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  weed, 
red  weed  that  comes  out  of  the  deep  water,  and 
courlagh,  that  are  equally  good  for  making  kelp,  but 
from  the  black  weed  you  can  get  no  iodine.  It  is, 
however,  rich  in  other  materials,  and  in  that  way 
I think  it  could  be  utilised,  both  for  manure  and 
soap  manufacture,  and  bromide  could  bo  got  from 
it;  but  it  is  going  to  loss  at  present  along  the  coast, 
54884.  Chairman. — Is  it  youlr  point  that  if  the 
Board  established  enclosed  kilns  of  some  kind  for  burn- 
ing the  weed  that  is  maxle  into  kelp  they  could  at 
the  same  time  use  the  black  weed  in  extracting  other 
products  ?— Yes.  They  don’t  keep  altogether  to  red 
weed.  Even  now  they  burn  a small  quantity  of 
black  weed  through  it. 

54885.  That  is  not  the  right  way  ?— No,  but  it  im- 
proves the  weight  of  the  kelp  coo. 

54886.  Mr.  Iiazell  told  us  the  other  day  that  he 
wished  to  have  kelp  with  no  black  weed  at  all?— He 
will  tell  you  that,  but  he  will  not  get  the  burners  to 
make  it  without  a little  black  weed.  What  they  say 
is  it  does  not  mix  so  well  and  they  get  a uniformly 
better  price  by  having  a little  black  weed.  Of  course 
he  would  prefer  it  without  the  black  weed. 

54887.  If  the  Board  buy  the  weed  can  they  do  it 
without  using  the  black  weed  ? — Yes,  but  I don’t  think 
it  would  mix  well. 

54889.  Sir  John  Coxomb.— Do  I understand  that  if 
a factory  for  the  kelp  was  established  on  this  coast 
you  think  that  the  black  weed  could  be  utilised  to 
produce  other  things  than  kelp?— -Yes. 

54889.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Is  not  it  the  case  that  by- 
products that  used  to  be  got  from  the  incineration  of 
seaweed  are  got  much  more  cheaply  now  for  instance 
from  chloride  of  potash? — Yes. 

54890.  Would  not  that  be  an  element  to  take  into 
consideration? — Of  course  it  is.  That  is  what  I am 
referring  to.  They  can  get  iodine  much  cheaper  from 
these  deposits  than  from  kelp. 

54891.  Of  course  the  fact  that  you  can  get  the  by- 
products from  other  substances  more  cheaply  than 
from  kelp  points  to  a want  of  stability  in  the  kelp 
trade?—  No  doubt  it  does.  Father  M’Hugli  referred 
to  the  want  of  transit,  and  also  to  the  question  of 
cultivation.  I really  think  myself  that  a lot  could 
be  don©  to  encourage  people  to  till,  to  bring  in  some 
of  the  mountain  lands,  particularly  between  here  and 
Kilkerrin,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  scope  for  im- 
provement there.  A lot  could  be  done  in  National 
education.  After  nine  or  ten  years  coming  to  the 
place  I notice  a change  that  lias  been  already  effected 
in  many  parts,  notably  in  Father  M’Hugh’s  own 
parish.  I think  there  should  be;  some  encouragement 
given  in  the  matter  of  roads  and  piers.  A good  pier 
at  Lettermullen.  and  some  encouragement  for  the 
fishery  there,  would  be  necessary.  At  present  when- 
ever th©  boats  go  out  they  have  to  go  principally  to 
Aran  for  shelter.  Another  point  to  which  I wish  to 
refer  is  as-  regards  the  estate  at  Lettermullen,  There 
was  an  offer  made  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  by 
the  tenants  to  purchase  it  for  ten  years’  purchase. 
The  Congested  Districts  Board  would  not  touch  it. 
The  tenants  offered  two  years’  additional,  making  it 
twelve,  which  the  Land  Judge  refused.  The  incum- 
brancers, the  Scottish  Insurance  Company,  bought 
it  in  for  a large  sum,  and  I think  as  long  as  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  shirk  estates  like  that  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  improvement. 


Rev.  Thomas 
Hosty. 


Rev.  Thomas  Hosty  examined. 


54892.  Chairman.— You  are  Parish  Priest  of 
Spiddal,  Tuam? — Yes.  Generally  speaking  I agree 
with  the  observations  of  previous  witnesses  regarding 
the  wants  of  the  locality.  In  the  first  place,  to  do 
any  good  at  the  present  time  the  properties — and 
there  are  only  two  of  them  in  this  locality — should 
be  bought  out  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 


These  two  properties  are  known  as  the  Comyns— Mr- 
Davy’s — property,  and  the  Blake  Minors.  These  t 
landlords  comprise  the  whole  of  this  district.  Mr.  usy 
bought  a few  months  ago  in  the  court.  In  the  n 
place,  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  the  tenants  agreeu 
to  purchase  the  place  at  14  years’  purchase 
tlie  Landed  Estates  Court  under  Ashbourne  Ac  • 
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-They  signed  the  papers,  but  the  Land  Com- 
Lii ion  would  not  sanction,  the  sale.  Then  the  pro- 
S remained  in  the  same  position  until  about;  four 
P.  five  years  ago.  Then  *the  solicitors  having  cai- 
■Lee  of  the  sale  of  this  Comyns  property  asked  the 
fstatee  Commissioners  to  come  down  and  look  at  it 
idth  a view  to  purchasing  it.  The  tenants  previously 
had  offered  18  and  21  years’  purchase  under  the  zones. 
Xy  came  to  me  and  said  they  were  willing  to  give 
ihc%  terms.  They  acted  at  no  suggestion  of  mine. 
Itwas  carried  out  by  themselves.  They  came  to  me 
.j  asked  me  to  negotiate  for  them.  So  I tried 
throuah  the  courc,  and  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Redmgton 
Simsbury.  I got  Mr.  Sainsbury  to  write  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners  to  come  down  and  see  the  place. 
Air  Finucane,  Mr.  Bailey,  and  Mr.  Stewart  come 
and  saw  the  property,  and  did  not  like  what  they 
saw  They  returned  to  Dublin  and  offered  a sum 
that  no  one  could  accept,  and  they  did  that,  I be- 
lieve honestly  in  order  that  they  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it.  They  offered  a sum  for  that  property 
that  could  not  be  entertained.  , , 

54893  Sir  John  Colomb.— You  could  not  expect 
au  owner  to  accept  it?-— No.  I would  not  ask  the 
Court  to  accept  at,  and  I believe  the  whole  business 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  estate  so  far  as  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners were  concerned. 

54894.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  offered  a sum 
which  they  expected  would  be  refused,  and  which,  m 
• your  opinion,  if  accepted  would  be  accepted  to  the 
‘detriment  of  the  owner  of  the  property?— I believe 
that  honestly.* 

54895.  You  are  the  first  clergyman  I have  ever  heard 
who  has  imputed  such  conduct  as  that  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners;  not  only  the  first  clergyman,  but  the 
first  man  ? — That  is  my  opinion.t 

54896.  I don’t  think  much  of  your  opinion  on  that 
point? — You  are  quite  welcome. 

54897.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— You  heard  those  tenants  de- 
scribed some  time  ago  as  illiterate  tenants? — Yes. 

54898.  Those  illiterate  tenants  came  to  you  and 
said  they  were  willing  to  buy  within  the  zones? — 
Yes. 

54899.  I wonder  who  was  it  suggested  to  them  that 
such  things  as  the  zones  existed? — It  was  well  dis- 
cussed in  all  the  papers  in  the  country. 

54900.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  to  find  illiterate 


Connemara  peasants  versed  in  the  zones? — They  are  gw  24,  1907. 
indeed.  They  are  not  illiterate.  ’ — - 

54901.  You  heard  Mr.  Lyons  say 1 — Is  that  Rev  Thomas 

statement  true?  Hosty. 

54902.  It  is  not  for  me  to  verify  his  accuracy?— 

They  are  not  illiterate.  There  are  some  of  them  very 
well  stored. 

54903.  But  it  does  strike  me  as  astonishing  that  a 
number  of  Connemara  tenants — and  it  would  strike 
me  as  astonishing  even  that  more  enlightened  tenants 
—would  come  and  say,  “We  are  willing  to  buy  at  18 
years’  purchase  and  21  years’  purchase  within  the 
zones”?— You  think  that  is  very  difficult  reasoning? 

54904.  I think  it  really  astonishing,  but  the  fact  I 
accept  from  you?— My  parishioners  are  able  to  rea- 
son that  way. 

54905.  Mr.  Sutherland. — How  many  years’  pur- 
chase did  the  Estates  Commissioners  offer? — I could 
not  say  exactly.  I have  it  from  a very  fair  source  of 
information  that  they  offered  only  nine  years.  I 
have  that  from  a fair  source  of  information  which  I 
don’t  want  to  put  before  this  Board. 

54906.  Sir  John  Colomb.— The  only  thing  I dont 
understand  is  if  the  tenants  were  willing  to  buy 
within  the  zones  how  it  happened  that  there  was  any 
inspection  or  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  could 
object?— Within  the  zones  was  not  accepted.  The 
solicitor,  Mr.  Sainsbury,  asked  Judge  Koss  to  give 
him  permission  to  apply  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
to  purchase  out  of  Court. 

54907.  The  tenants  were  willing  to  give  18  and  21 
years’  purchase? — Yes. 

54908.  But  the  vendor  would  not  have  it?— Judge 
Ross  was  the  vendor,  and  lie  would  not  have  it. 

54909.  Then  the  tenants  finding  that  they  could 
not  affect  a direct  sale  asked  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners to  look  at  it  with  a view  to  buying  it  in 
qlobo  ?— They  were  asked  through  the  Court,  and  the 
solicitors  having  carriage  asked  them  to  come  down 
to  see  it.  I showed  them  all  over  the  estate,  and  they 
were  not  very  well  impressed  with  its  look  and  the 
condition  of  the  place. 

54910.  With  reference  to  the  alleged  illiteracy  of 
tfie  people,  I suppose  that  newspapers  find  their  way 
into  the  district  ?— Yes,  and  there  is  a man  in  every 
village  able  to  read  the  papers  for  them,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  every  phrase. 


* .Vote  by  Secretary.- The  Estates  Commissioners  have  sent  the  Commission  the  following  statement  of  F.  L.  Comyn : 

“The  estate  was  submitted  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  undei 'the  4726  acres,  of  which  2,568  were 

January,  1904.  in  two  separate  parts,  locally  known  as  ^he  Sellor^anwre  P«  ^ ^ i(ldal  Eatatc  comprising  1,222 

mountain  in  the  owner’s  possession,  the  remainder  being  “ j8  ^nmita,  the  latter  being  the  unsold  residue  of 

acres,  of  which  1,038  wore  mountain,  and  the  remainder  being  m the  hands  01  is  teuauw, 

this  part  of  the  estate.  „ ’ . . „ ..  it-  awi-tained  that  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  this 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  1 - . Estate  the  tenants  signed  applications  for 

estate  had  previously  been  before  the  Land  Commission.  1“  *h«  Sellor  0n  which  Mr  Commissioner  O'Brien  ruled  as 

advances  to  enable  them  to  purchase  from  Land  Commission  under  the  Act  ol  1 

follows  KnimlnoR  on  it  are  so  bad,  the  holdings  consist  of  so  many 

“ The  general  condition  of  this  part  of  the  estate  and  the  buildings  paid,  that  it  appeals  to  the  Commis- 

scattered  plots,  and  the  tenant*  are  so  poor  the rente tew been ' adTOncefappiied  for.” 

sioners  that  the  holdings  would  not  be  sufficient  01  satisfac  ’ ? ale  tiian  those  supplied  in  the  rental. 

The  Commissioners  also  requisitioned  estates  maps  to  be  supplied  on  a larger  scale  tnantu  oi<(,  ,mEntisfa, 


In  the  Spiddal  Estate  Commissioner  O’Brien  also  refused  to  make  advances 


1 account  of  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory 


ity.  The  advances  applied  for  came  to  about  14  years’  purchase.  that  they  would  not  make  au 

With  these  facts  before  them,  the  Estates  Commissioners,  on  the  28rd ^ March, 19UO,  rumu^  Court  on  tUe 

offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  and  their  decision  was  communicated  to  g the  cstate  the  matter  was 

87tk  March,  1905.  Sota.qo.ntlj,  ou  « rejmmirtation  from  the  ntabn , “‘>”8  *»  *“ ,s“tho  and  th.  Rev.  Father 

further  considered  by  the  Commissioners,  who  themselves  visited  the  estat  r,img.  they  having  in  the  meantime 

Heel,,  the  P.rUh  Priest,  and  bj  Order  ol  the  Slit  May,  WOS,  eenlmd  ttm  who  refused  to  he,  on 

ascertained  that  the  purchase  of  the  estate  had  also  been  cousideied  by  the  C g Board  did  not  see  any  possibility  of 

the  ground  that  the  holdings  were  hopelessly  scattered  and  une“™’J'n(?h^  and  c0,  were  accordingly  informed  that 

improving  the  property  if  purchased.  The  solicitors  for  the  tenants  (Me.srs.  the  holdings  were  scattered  and 

the  Commission  ere  did  not  propose  to  make  au  offer  for  this  Estate  on  the  if  the  estate  were 

uneconomic,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  possibility  of  improving  the  condition  ot  tne  noia  b 
purchased  by  them. 


(See  the  decision  in  the  Scottish  Union  Assurance  Estate  (39  I^b  La^TtolMBepor^ 00  } 

No  further  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  taken  before  the  Estates  Com  »>*olutelv  incorrect 
The  statement  that  the  Eetate.  Coaiainumr.  offered  a jrlee  feu  tins  estate  » abeotaMy  .neomea  _ 


luot  tun  iiow.^0  ~ -f-  ..  • rPference  to  the  offer  to  purchase,  on  the  part 

t On  reading  the  statement  made  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion  offered  no  sum  of  purchase-money,  great 

of  the  Estates  Commissioners,  the  Comyn  property,  I find  the  Estates  Com  opinion  which  had  no  foundation  what- 

or  small,  for  the  Comyn  property  ; and  hence  I regret  very  “un0bffbav'"8  VO  u t Commie8ioners  for  the  above  property,  namely, 
ever  in  fact.  I must  have  had  at  the  time  before  my  mind  the  offei  of  tue  canci 

six  years’  purchase.  Mr.  Sainsbury ’s  note  to  me  is  appended.  T.  Hostt,  p.p. 


Redington  & Sainsbury, 
Solicitors. 


14  Dawson-street, 

— Dublin,  21st  October,  190/. 

Solicitors.  , , _ a .«  Land  Commission  offered  about 

Dear  Father  Hosty, I duly  received  your  wire,  and  immediately  wned 

six — Estates  Commissioners  made  no  offer,”  which  1 confirm.  Yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  D Sainsbury. 

Bev.  T.  Hosty,  r.p. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


1*)  no*  Hie  caSe  Hiat  evor  since  the  Act  of 
1903  all  the  papers  in.  Ireland  have  been  continually 
using  expressions  about  the  zones?— Yes. 

54912.  Under  those  circumstances  you  contend  it 
would  not  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  the  people, 
although  t.liev  i,„  ill;**..*.  i.„L. 


iii  > 1 , a lnatter  ot  surprise  that  the  people, 
although  they  may  be  illiterate,  should  know  all 
about  “ zones  ” ? — Yes. 

54913.  Mr.  O’ Kelpy. — They  generally  read  in  this 
district  Nationalist  newspapers? — I think  they  have 


district  Nationalist  newspapers? — I think  they  have 
many  more  in  the  country. 

54914.  I take  it  further  that  if  they  were  to  study 
those  papers  fairly  and  carefully,  instead  of  being 
enamoured  of  the  zones,  they  would  avoid  them  as 
much  as  possible  ? — -There  were  certain  persons  and 
certain  papers  awfully  enamoured  of  the  zones  at 
one  time. 

54915.  Nationalist  newspapers? — Yes,  indeed, 

enamoured  of  the  zones  at  a time,  and  thev  find  it 
convenient  now  to  turn  back. 

54916.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — From  your  ac- 
count  of  it  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Congested 
a 'looTin603^  Came  int°  lt?-Na  1 wish  they  had 

, original  offer  was  made  by  the 

tenants  the  Land  Commission  would  not  sanction  the 
transfer  on  those  terms  ? — Yes. 

thin 9+8‘  } WSe,  tlle,  Estat?s  Commissioners  knew 
that,  too  ? — Well,  they  knew  it. 

be  • deterrent  in  their  case, 
^oo . They  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with 


vo?,TS'  ,^b0nk  3tle  i"  Court,  can 

tell  us  what  the  head  rent  was  ?— £265 

fSop  S-  1!fd  to  b«  redeemed  1 — Yes.' 

.-then  the  gentleman  bought ?— This  o-entl,.- 
man  had  the  first  and  the  heaviest  mortgage  on  the 
Clcfto  m2*  h0S  b0Ught-it  not  with  any  idea  in  the 
lunrlLl  + k mone/.  °“  He  simply  bought  it,  I 


54985.  Host  Rev.  Dr.  0'Domm._Of  course,  ouce 
the  matter  comes  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Estnf 
Commissioners  they  cannot  sanction  a jmblic  advam* 
of  which  they  do  not  app'rove? — Certainly  U 

54926.  Mr.  Suthekland— Is  there  anything  in  th* 
state  of  the  law  of  Ireland  to  prevent'  the  Tandkml 
and  tenants  going  on  with  the  bargain  and  buyinc  at 
whatever  number  of  years  purchase  the  tenants  mav 
think  it  worth?— There  is  nothing  in  the  world, “S 
P*5,  ' W Commission  'm2 

54927.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— With  a view 
to  getting  some  relief  for  the  existing  congestion  vou 
would  not  object  to  some  of  the  people  migrating  out 
of  that  district?  No.  I have  VobjecK  ii?  h 
world,  but  I will  give  you  my  opinion  on  that  quest 

54928.  I will  ask  you  in  a moment:  hut  if  that 
programme  were  carried  out  it  would  probably  ' £ 
better  for  those  who  remained  ?— Surely  1 y “ 

thSf-Ti  ™Sl“  ™“W‘  “ to  go 

54930.  Then  you  said  you  would  give  me  your  id-.-i 
about  migration  ?— 1 see  a gfieat  many  thousand  acres 
of  ^claimable  mountain  and  bog  there,  and  a S 
Hie  people  on  the  congested  estates  could  be 
removed  to  those  places,  :and  made  very  comfortable 
HP?y’  1 5**,  would  be  more  happy 
near  their  old  homesteads  than  if  migrated  to  Rnf 
com, mon  or  Westmeath.  8 0 KcB' 

. f4931-  is  * matter  to  be  always  take,, 

into  account  when  there  is  a scheme  of 
propused,  vvheita,  "S m 

ZjSri  » another  eiteZS 

o^o^S?SdY2'”P’~M  °f  »*«>  Wb- 

54932.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— That  need  not 
be  .argued.  It  is  admitted  that  if  the  condition  of 
th™te!an  impr°Ved  without  S°ing  <«,  so  much 


property  in  this  case 
Yes. 


, — oi  tact,  rue 

■ bought  by  Mr.  Davy?— 


passed  into  Si.  D Z/flZd?  The”  U 

i™,4,  J?**"  them  uow  t — The  place 

S p001‘  TheJ  caunot  manage  it  themselves. 


chaJfL'i11?  tB  ®aVt‘  P^Hcally  eighteen  years’ puv- 
number  of  yeai/pui^iase  height  it,  hut  ¥ think 

add  that  transit  facilities  are  very  much  required. 


Mr.  William  Lawless  examined. 


54g35  examines. 

— u Die  orbnn 

well,  but  as  at  is  tw  ?ley  could  live  pfietty  tion/  * piofit  frora  tlle  heavy  urban  t-axa- 

sF s trs fe " isa 

o “hthbours  live,  „ « matter  “d  ”>«»tainXl, 


on  flu  borders  aid  psvtlj  ,n“ae  rf,*?  dilScV1*  “ **?t  to  1** 

kmifshonid  Kiva.“"p,“i»  fc 


vennani  ?— Yes  Kn+  +1 • wnancs 


54942.  p,  P™  er^nned.  ' 

54943.  Sir  John  Colomb  —A  to  v™,,  - „ were  entitled  to  ri+  -1,^.1 f1 c>me  °!  Hie  tenants  who 


54945.  Sir  jC  _A„  V . SIS  to  tv  ff*f  **•  <*  “•  to»3? X 

am  a farmer  on  ,a  small  scale'  ar,riyOUi  a fannea-  ?— I shopkeepers  in  the  f10ald  a preference  before  the 
little  farm  is  fend.xl  in  on  S 1 ^ My  by  our  hSd  ^S,!  t<>Wn  who  are  supported  and’  live 
. 54944.  Are  they  shopkte oSj f «ra*MW-  patohi  of  lan^^T’  ^ wme  and  up  little 

judicial  tenants,  hut  shopkeepers  nrf*1  &n>  Dot  poor  unfortunate  fnhlf7-  ^etca  fiance,  and  leave  the 
the  town  of  Galway.  P P nd  ?r-aziea's  from  54946  You  farmer  without  anything. 

54945.  Chaihman^- — What  vou  want  ^ laCm-  f-T-a  nTaboncTO  ^ and  *«  * 

tbm-you  want  the*  grazing7 

’ 11  1 S°t  ,it  for  nothing. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


54947.  Theste  other  people  living  near  you  are  also 
in  that  position  ?— Yes. 

54948.  So  you  are  a community  of  labourers  living 
together  ? — Yes. 

54949.  You  want  to  became  farmers? — Something 
to  occupy  my  time. 

54950.  You  want-  to  get  more  land  ? — Yes,  beoausb 
I am  confined  to  the  town,  and  have  to  go  looking 
foij  labour  there  that  the  men  in  the  town  should 
have. 

54951.  Sir  John'  Colomb. — Is  it  your  idea  that 
small  holders  like  yourself  should  be  removed  to 
larger  farms  taken  from  shopkeepers  or  graziers  ?— 
The  land  beside  me  is  set  to  a Shopkeeper  from  th|e 
town  who  Iras  taken  it  up  at  a much  higher  price 
than  it  was  at  thirty  years  ago. 

54952.  Is  the  price  going  up?— The  price  is  going 
up  in  our  district. 

54953.  TWe  value  of  grazing  land  is  going  up?— 
The  land  set  to  an  adjoining  tenant  to  me  was  £4  an 
acre.  Now  there  are  men  from  the  town  paying  £6 
an  acre.  I saw  the  question  asked  what  was  the 
difference  between  a large  and  a small  holder.  In  a 
company  a man  with  a £5  share  cannot  expect  as 
much  profit  as  a man  with  a £100  share,  and  the 
same  way  with  land,  the  man  with  forty  acres  can 
derive  more  profit  than  the  man  with  four. 

54954.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — What  do  you 
do  with  your  own  land  ? — I have  only  five  acres  of 
land.  The  rent  is  £10  16s.  and  the  rate  over  £5. 

T have  the  most  part  of  it  set  to  pay  the  landlord, 
and  I maintain  my  family  with  my  labour. 


TT54,955,  ,Wlla,fc  uso  d°  you  make  of  your  holding?— 
Up  to  a few  years  ago,  until  I got  into  a large  family 
unfortunately  I was  utilising  it  for  my  own  pur- 
poses.  I had  another  farm  in  addition  to  that, 
which  I was  wrongfully  put  out  of,  adjoining  it. 
Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  I had  to  sub-let 

thnttTWrti  left>  ,wlth  th®  exception  of  about  an  acre 
that  I till  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

54956.  In  other  words,  with  a large  family  and  the 
pressure  of  ot  roam  stances,  you  weih  scarcely  free  to 
utilise  it  as  you  would  like  yourself  ? — I could  not 
possibly  clo  so  at  present. 

54957.  Sir  John  Colomb.-You  let  most  of  your 
Jand  in  con-ac.re  ?— No,  but  for  grazing  purposes.”  It 
as  not  fit  for  con-acre. 

l 51958-  l ??d?I®tood  you  to  say  that  these  are  good 
lands,  and  that  the  graziers  are  paying  mote  for  the 
glazing  titan  they  did  before?— It  is  very  strange  to 
eay  that  on  one  side  of  the  meaning  they  pay  the 
landlord  £1  .an  acre  more  on  tWe  eleven  month/  sys- 
tem than  they  pay  me.  There  are  six  or  seven  pro- 
perties in  the  district  with  grass  lands.  Barna  was 
offered  for  sale  somU  tune  ago  to  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioner, but  they  would  not  take  less  than  twenty-six 
year  purchase.  On  the  Berridge  Estate,  at  Bushev 
lark,  tlieiO  are  about  200  acres  of  land  in  the  hands 
of  a woman  who  .is  not  utilising  it,  but  sublets  it.  On 
that  estate  there  are  tenants  who  have  only  four-  or 
five  acres  of  land. 

J4958-  .rJ  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  eon- 
— Very  weR*’  and  that  la"d  is  avaiIable  to  relieve  it? 


Mi-,  Patrick  Walsh  examined. 


54959.  Chairman. — Wliat  points  do  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us?— I appear  on  behalf  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fermoyle,  Muckannagh,  Glenieniurrin,  Cos- 
tello, Lettermore,  Carraroe  and  Gorumna  Islands,  and 
the  adjoining  townlands.  I would  first  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  tile  completion  of  the  road 
already  partly  constructed  from  lloss-a-Veel  pier  to 
Oughterard.  The  entire  distance  between  these  points 
is  about  fifteen  miles.  The  road  was  first  undertaken 
about  sixty  years  ago,  and  each  end  has  been  made, 
leaving  an  intervening  gap  of  about  four  miles  to  be 
completed.  The  road,  so  far  as  finished,  has  been 
under  contract  for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1891  a 
considerable  part  wus  made,  including  a bridge  over 
fr&rU  R?ilfn  1?'lv^,.  t1ie  money  to  do  it  coming  from 
lllS0Ur  S,  i{elief  Ifc  was  not,  however, 

completed  and  the  works  have  been  left  derelict  since, 
/nt  C°mpk‘ti,’n  ,of  tlle  roftd  w°uH  be  an  enormous 
above  menT-  i* 16  entlr®  Population  in  the  districts 
It  wouiri“nflI,pa,'LI  of  which  »»  very  congested. 

71  nable  tllem  to  “vail  of  Oughterard  as  their 
twen-tv-two”  ,lnS<fad  / tialway.’  which  is  distant  from 
Oughterard  lTT**’^*  miles  and  move,  while 
shoSd  /dn/n°tU  d ^ ?nly  ,fronl  ten  to  fifteen.  . It 
ri./tine  ]/!/tU>I!cd  al;s,°  there  are  four  fishing  and 
and  Costello63  road  betwoen  Oughterard 

Lodge  Gleniom  lZ’’  kettercaffroo  Dodge,  Fermoyle 
^entimen1  Ui;rm  and  Costello  Lodge,  the 

occupying  which  give  considerable  employ- 


ment, which  is  a great  aid  to  the  poor  and  struggling 
population  in  the  district.  These  lodges  at  present 
can  only  be  reached  from  Maamcross  station,  round 
by  Screeb  and  Costello,  a distance  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles,  or  by  direct  conveyance  from  Galway,  which 
is  much  further,  whereas  Oughterard  station,  if  con- 
nected by  the  completion  of  the  road  would  be  only 
from  nine  to  twelve  miles.  If  the  amount  spent  on 
the  road  in  1891  had  been  spent  under  contract  the 
people  are  of  opinion  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
complete  this  necessary  work. 

54960.  Is  tli ere  any  other  matter  to  which  you  wisli 
to  draw  attention  ? — I also  wish  to  refer  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a bit  of  a boreen,  of  about  400  perches 
leading  from  the  main  road  at  Bourahaun  through 
the  townland  of  Glenieniurrin.  The  tenants  have  al- 
ready made  a considerable  part  of  it,  but  are  too  poor 
to  complete  it.  It  would  be  a great  boon  to  them, 
as  they  have  no  car-way  and  must  take  all  sorts  of 
^.anuves>  «<«•.  on  horses’  backs  and  people’s 
backs.  They  would  have  had  the  road  completed  ere  now 
on  y a bridge  is  to  be  placed  over  the  Bourahaun 
Ravel,  and  the  people  are  not  able  to  afford  to  complete 
the  load  and  build  the  bridge,  but  they  promise  and 
agree  to  give  a share  of  money  and  labour  if  they  get 
«“  «>*■  I m*y  add  that  at 
sent  the  school  children  have  to  cross  the  river  which 
is  dangerous  in  floods.  ’ 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


dept.  U,  1907. 
Mr  Patrick 
O’Halloran. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Walsh. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING, 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25th,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

In  the  Courthouse,  Oughterard,  County  Galway. 

Present : The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  OOXO.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon.  Sir 

Antony  MacDonnf.ll,  g.c.s.i.  ; The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Colojib,  k.c.m.g.;  Most  Eev. 
Dr.  O’Donnell;  Conor  0’Kei.ly,  Esq.,  m.f.;  Walter  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  D.L.;  Angus 

Sutherland,  Esq. ; an(J  Walieb  CallaB|  Esq,,  Secretary. 


54961.  Sir  John  Colomb.— You  are  nominated  by 
the  Rural  District  Council  of  Oughterard  ?— So  1 
understand.  , . . , , . 

54962.  Tell  the  Commission  what  you  wish  to  bring 
before  them?— The  first  thing  that  is  necessary,  so  far 
as  our  district  is  concerned,  is  compulsory  land  pur- 
chase. The  next  point  is  the  necessity  of  migrating 
people  from  uneconomic  holdings.  The  land  in  the 
district  in  which  our  population  at  present  live  is  not 
sufficient  and  therefore  they  must  be  migrated. 

54963.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Would  they  be 
willing  to  go  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  say  that.  I think 
they  would  go. 

54964.  Would  a large  number  of  them  go? — Prac- 
tically all,  because  they  cannot  live  where  they  are  at 
present. 

54965.  You  would  not  need  to  clear  them  all  out. 
If  any  fair  number  went  there  would  be  room  for  the 
rest  who  remained? — Yes.  To  live  uneconomically. 

54966.  Is  there  much  untenanted  land  ? — In  the  dis- 
trict I represent  not  much.  There  is  only  one.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I am  appointed  to  represent 
Gorumna  or  Lettermullen. 

54967.  You  are  quite  free  to  mention  anything  that 
is  within  your  knowledge  and  is  based  on  facts? — 
Migration  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  within  my 
opinion  in  our  district  the  bigger  half  of  them  should 
be  migrated  to  let  them  achieve  anything  at  all  upon 
the  land. 

54968.  What  district 


Mr.  Patrick  Naughxon  examined. 

and  a night  lost.  Furthermore,  I would  suggest  a 
light  railway  from  Maam  Cross  or  Galway  to  Costello 
Bay,  to  give  them  a means  of  sending  off  their  fish 
to  market.  Costello  Bay  is  the  centre  of  the  fishing 
on  the  whole  coast  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  and  all 
the  boats,  even  the  Galway  trawlers,  come  there  to 
anchor,  and  if  there  was  a light  railway  as  suggested 
it  would  encourage  not  only  the  mackerel,  but  the 
lobster  and  gurnet  fishing. 

54972.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — The  lobsters 
would  have  a better  chance  of  arriving  alive?— Yes, 
because  if  the  fish  are  kept  over  a day  they  may  not 
be  marketable. 

54973.  Mr.  Sutherland. — What  is  the  amount  of 
fish  landed  in  the  district  to  which  you  refer  ?— About 
a ton  a week. 

54974.  That  would  be  fifty-two  tons  a year  1 — Yes. 
54975.  Are  you  going  to  construct  a railway  for 
that? — Not  at  all.  The  boats  now  go  up  to  Galway, 
which  loses  time,  whereas  if  there  was  a light  railway 
to  Maam  Cross  or  Galway  the  fish  could  be  sent  off  at 
once. 

54976.  You  would  arrive  a few  hours  earlier  in  the 
market  ?— A day  and  a night  practically. 

54977.  You  have  heard  about  the  railway  to  Achill? 


you  specially  speaking  of  ? 
specially  speaking  of  the  district  in  which  I 
reside,  Carraroe,  Lettermullen,  Gorumna.  Practically 
it  is  all  the  same  from  Spiddal  to  Clifden. 

54969.  Would  you  consider  congestion  is  at  its  worst 
in  Lettermullen,  Lettermore  and  Gorumna  ? — They  are 
practically  all  the  same.  My  next  point,  is  the  de- 
velopments that  would  help  those  who  are  congested 
to  live  more  comfortably. 

54970.  Where  they  are  ? — Where  they  are  at  present. 
Even  those  left  behind  would  want  some  development 
to  enable  them  to  live  decently  if  possible.  I would 
refer  to  the  fishing  industry,  and  the  matter  of  de- 
veloping that  is  rather  a matter  to  consider. 

54971.  Sir  John  Coxomb.— By  fishing  you  mean 
both  by  sea  and  land  ? — Both,  but  more  especially  the 
sea.  It  is  concerning  the  southern  coast  more  than  the 
inland  fishing,  because,  as  a rule,  the  inland  fishing 
is  m the  hands  of  the  gentry  and  no  one  benefits  from 
it  with  the  exception  of  bailiffs,  whereas  from  the  sea 
fishing  everybody  benefits  practically,  and  the  fishing 
industry  will  never  have  any  ultimate  good  end  with- 
out supplying  them  with  boats  and  gear.  Then  thev 
roust  he  supplied  with  piers— what  they  call  harbour- 

nCt'  i^!'  t,hG  0ld  Srstein  boats 

UlL  f,  r **  SUpphei’  to  be  Paid  for  within  eight 
years.  It  discourages  the  poor  people  if  they  cannot 
malto  nunwy  out  of  the  fishing  in  the  first  two  <a  three 
f?®*' m \ 1 .W0,^d-Suggest  that  the  term  of  repayment 
shouM  be  doubled  and  made  sixteen  years.  I would 

suggest  that  there  should  be  harbourage  accommodaSu 

on  such  places  on  our  southern  coast  as  Shrufiaun 

rriL?  b?  dfpe"ed  and  the  accommodation! 

creased,  so  that  when  fishing  boats  mm  a in  au 

ShiS.™ 


54978.  We  asked  there  whether  the  railway  had  in- 
creased the  fishing  to  Acliill  and  they  said  they  could 
not  say  it  had? — I am  not  in  the  same  position. 

54979.  What  is  the  difference  ? — The  difference  is  our 
railway  is  not  made. 

54980.  I am  not  saying  anything  against  the  making 
of  the  railway,  but  you  must  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  yon  can  make  the  fishing  in  a day  or  a year. 
Besides  the  railway  there  would  be  boats  and  nets  and 
piers? — That  would  be  the  extension  of  it,  but  as  it 
stands  at  present  I am  giving  yon  that  summary.  I 
would  suggest  a central  place  for  forming  a harbour. 
It  should  be  at  Costello  Bay,  which  is  the  only  safe 
anchorage  on  the  south  coast. 

54981.  A light  railway  to  Galway  would  be  the  more 
natural  route  ? — The  distance  to  Maam  Cross  would  be 
shorter. 

54982.  When  you  go  to  Maam  Cross  you  would  have 
to  change,  as  the  carnages  running  over  the  light 
railway  could  not  run  on  the  ordinary  railway  ?— It 
stands  as  much  to  reason  to  have  a light  railway  to 
Maam  Cross  as  to  have  it  to  Galway. 

54983.  You  would  have  to  change  in  either  case, 
but  two  sides  of  a triangle  are  greater  than  the  third, 
ana  yon  would  have  a longer  route  by  Maam  Cross?— 
Yes,  but  the  new  construction  would  be  shorter  and  it 
would  cost  less  money  although  it  would  be  a longer 
road  to  Galway. 

54984.  Who  would  be  served  by  the  light  railway 
fl'°r?n£0SoU?  to  Maam ■ All  the  fishing. 

, 54985.  But  all  the  coast  from  Costello  to  Galway  is 
thickly  inhabited  ? — On  a calm  or  a rough  day  the 
boats  presently  plying  in  Galway  Bay  cannot  go  to 
Galway,  and  the  anchorage  place  is  Galway  Bay, 
whereas  if  they  had  a way  of  sending  off  the  fish 
troni  there  they  would  not  go  to  Galway  except  on 


Saturday  evenings. 

54986.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  railway?— 
e are  looking  to  our  own  facilities  and  what  would 
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encourage  us.  I advocate  a pier  at  Shruffaun,  on 
Costello  Bay,  and  I think  the  Galway  District  Council 

ViS498VPThe  *pier  and  light  railway  will  go  together 
and  are  part  of  the  same  project?— Yes.  As  regards 
the  development  of  home  industries,  lace-making  and 
things  like  that,  the  first  thing  I would  refer  to  is  we 
consider  ourselves  a little  bit  backward  as  far  as  home 
industries  are  concerned,  and  I would  be  very  much 
inclined  to  say,  if  allowed  to  say  it,  that  I attribute 
more  or  less  of  it  to  not  having  some  representative 
from  the  West  upon  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
Down  in  our  parish,  where  they  have  these  lace 
schools  established,  the  first  thing  that  catches  you  is 
vou  have,  as  instructresses  or  lace  school  mistresses, 
persons  from  Donegal  or  from  Mayo  or  from  some- 
where like  that.  The  reason  is  we  have  no  represen- 
tative upon  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

54988.  Have  you  got  people  in  your  district  who 
have  had  the  training  and  competency  to  teach? — 
They  have  never  been  tested. 

54989.  Mr.  O' Kelly. — They  have  never  been 
trained? — They  have  been  training  people  from,  I 
could  specify  the  names  practically,  from  Kiltimagh 
or  Donegal.  They  have  come  down  there  to  be 
trained  there  and  then  get  to  be  mistresses  of  schools 
after  being  trained  there. 

54990.  Sir  John  Colomb.— -Are  the  Commissioners  to 
understand  that  in  your  view,  and  to  the  best  of 
your  belief,  girls  are  brought  from  Donegal  down  to 
this  western  district;  of  Galway  in  order  to  be  trained 
for  employment  as  lace  mistresses  in  yonr  district? — 
Yes.  I wish  to  convey  that. 

54991.  That  being  so,  if  your  views  are  to  have  any 
weight  with  the  Commission,  would  you  give  the 
name  of  the  school  and  the  particular  circumstances 
so  that  the  Commission  can  trace  the  matter  out  ? — I 
mean  to  do  that,  but  I may  not  be  in  a position  to 
give  them  at  present.  You  mean  the  names  of  the 
teachers  ? 

54992.  Chairman. — Would  you  mind  stating  that 
again?- — Regarding  those  home  industries  we  con- 
sider-, in  our  pare  of  the  country,  that  we  are  placed 
at  a disadvantage  in  not  getting  the  real  benefit  of 
what  we  should  get  by  bringing  down  people  from 
Donegal  or  anywhere  you  like,  such  as  Kiltimagh  down 
in  Mayo  to  our  place  to  be  trained  by  teachers  and 
then  to  be  themselves  placed  as  teachers. 

54993.  Who  brings  these  girls  down  ?— I daresay  tire 
only  man  I can  refer  to  is  Mr.  Walker. 

54994.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Mr.  Walker  brings  down 
from  Donegal  these  girls  to  be  trained? — Yes,  to 
Carraroe. 

54995.  Girls  come  from  Donegal  to  Carraroe  iit  the 
schools  not  as  teachers,  but  as  workers? — Yes,  and 
from  Mayo. 

54996.  That  is,  to  the  Carraroe  lace  school? — Yes. 

54997.  We  will  make  inquiries  about  that? — The 
reason  why  I mention  that  is  why  they  would  not  try 
the  people  at  home. 

54998.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Who  would  train  them? — 
The  teacher  who  trained  those. 

54999.  Chairman. — Your  point  is  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  import  a teacher,  but  that  the  importa- 
tion should  be  limited  to  the  teacher,  and  that  the 
Jocal  girls  should  be  trained,  and  if  they  are  success- 
ful they  should,  in  their  turn,  become  teachers? — 
I am  not  referring  to  the  girls  at  all,  but  all  the 
local  girls  should  be  trained  by  the  teachers,  and  if 
there  is  a vacancy  in  that  district  it  should  be  given 
to  the  local  girl,  whereas  that  is  not  being  done. 
1 would  also  suggest  that  the  accounts  of  those  lace 

KKno  alld  industries  should  be  audited. 

55000.  I suppose  they  are  audited ; I suppose  that 
some  accounts  are  kept  ?— I think  upon  a very  inferior 
scale. 

55001.  What  is  your  allegation? — The  allegation  is 
that  the  lace  workers  complain  to  the  representatives 
ot  the  people  that  they  consider  that  they  do  more 
work  than  they  are  paid  for. 

i 55??t2'  They  are  by  the  piece?— Yes.  There 

“ to  show  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 

55003.  How  is  it  checked? — There  is  no  check  on 
mat,  presently. 

woSiHoW  is  the,audit  going  to  check  tha±?-I 
Z-hll*  say  suppee©  the  parish  palest  of  the  parish, 
9chool,V”,ld  be  established,  or  the  Dis- 
see  t«Ulor  would  have  access  to  the  books,  and 
naidrtHf  are,  Pr°Per]y  kePt.  and  the  money  is 
Paid  out  that  ought-  to  be  paid  out. 


55005.  Who  do  you  suggest  gets  the  advantage  of 
the  present  system,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or 
the  people  who  buy  the  lace  ? — I think  the  suggestion 
is  very  plain. 

55006.  I should  like  you  to  explain  it.  I don't 
care  about  taking  suggestions  from  you? — I doubt  the 
mistresses. 

55007.  In  other  words,  you  think  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  mistresses  intercept  the  money 
in  some  way? — I think  it  is  very  plain.  I have  been 
told  that. 

55008.  I cannot  take  vague  hints.  You  must  say 
what  you  do  mean  ? — That  is  it,  according  .to  what  the 
lace- workers  tell  me.  They  imagine  the  money  is  not 
paid  to  them  when  due  properly.  They  seem  to  think, 
in  fact  they  are  practically  sure,  that  the  lace-mis- 
tresses adopt  some  of  the  money  themselves. 

55009.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Do  you  mean  to  say  retain  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  O’ Kelly. — That  is  a very  serious  charge  to 
make. 

55011.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Are  you  aware  that  there 
is  a most  accurate  account  of  every  transaction  in  the 
•books  kept  .as  laid  down  by  the  Board? — I quite 
agree. 

55012.  And  your  parish  priest  takes  a great  in- 
terest in  the  lace  school? — Not  for  the  last  twelve 
months. 

55013.  Chairman. — You  know  Carraroe  yourself?— 
Yes. 

55014.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

55015.  Have  you  got  a shop  ? — Yes. 

55016.  And  a licence? — No.  Moreover,  I am  just 
speaking  as  I was  told. 

55017.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Beyond  hearsay,  have 
you,  as  a public  man,  a representative  of  the  Rural 
District  Council,  sought  to  obtain  information  from 
Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  or 
some  of  the  mistresses  as  to  what  was  the  system  of 
keeping  the  book  ? — No. 

55018.  Therefore  the  evidence  you  give  us  is  not 
the  result  of  examination  and  investigation  of  facte 
as  far  as  you  could  obtain  them,  but  mere  hearsay; 
gossip  of  the  people? — It  is  the  hearsay  of  the  people, 
but  I am  telling  you  the  truth. 

55019.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Did  you  make  any  attempt 
to  have  this  matter  inquired  into? — No,  it  has  been 
so  lately  that  I found  out  these  complaints,  and 
knowing  that  this  Royal  Commission,  was  coming 
round,  I deferred  doing  so. 

55020.  And  knowing  you  were  going  to  make  these 
statements  to  the  Royal  Commission  didn’t  you  think 
it  was  your  duty  to  vei-ify  the  statement  before  you 
launched  this  phillipic  against  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  school? — It  is  hardly  that. 

55021.  It  is  outrageous  that  you  should  go  into  the 
witness  box  and  make  such  a charge  against  the 
honesty  of  the  teachers  without  having  taken  the 
least  trouble  to  inform  yourself  of  the  facte? — It  has 
been  found  out. 

55022.  You  have  not  consulted  Mr.  Walker,  the 
mistresses,  or  anybody,  and  yet  on  mere  hearsay  you 
found,  and  make  public,  a charge  against  the  up- 
rightness and  character  of  the  teachers? — I have 
lodged  the  complaint  upon  hearsay. 

55023.  You  think  it  right  for  you  to  do  that? — 
Well,  it  has  now  come  out. 

55024.  Would  you  think  it  right  if  a person  made 
a charge  against  yourself  without  having  ascertained 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  and  without  having  con- 
sulted you  or  hearing  your  sfoiy? — It  is  often  done. 

55025.  Would  you  like  it  in  your  own  case? — I 
would  not. 

55026.  But  you  do  it  yourself  in  the  case  of  others. 
That  is  very  impartial;  very  just  and  scrupulous  of 
you  ? — Well,  that  is  the  way  the  thing  hangs. 

55027.  Chairman.— What  is  the  next  point?— It 
seems  to  me  I have  an  opponent  here.  I am  only 


You  have  no  opponent? — I think  it  is  so,  my  lord. 
He  is  standing  up  for  a single  class  of  people  against 
me  and  my  likes. 

Mr.  O’ Kelly. — I beg  your  pardon.  You  have 
made  a most  serious  and  gross  charge  against  the 
honesty  of  certain  people  without  first  having  in- 
vestigated the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  charge,  and 
it  is  my  duty,  and  I am  not  going  to  excuse  myseli 
to  you,  to  point  to  that  fact.  I stand  up  for  no  one, 
but  for  fair  play  for  all  classes. 

55029.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  said  to 
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, Lord  Dudley  you  could  not  understand  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  teachers? — Yes. 

55030.  You  do  not  like  the  introduction  of  people 
to  be  taught  in  the  district? — No. 

55031.  How  long  lias  this  school  been  working  in 
Carraroe? — About  five  or  six  years. 

55032.  Are  the  teachers  who  conduct  it  lay  teachers  ? 
— No.  We  had  them  from  Germany,  to.  begin  with. 
The  objection  I have,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
very  genuine  one,  if  it  is  investigated,  is  to  bring 
people  from  Donegal,  or  Mayo,  or  any  other  county 
into  local  places  to  be  trained  by  these  German 
teachers  and  then  make  them  the  mistresses  of  the 
place. 

55033.  That  is  comprehensible,  but  what-  object 
could  Mr.  Walker  have  in  bringing  in  gir-ls  to  train 
them  in  your  place  as  teachers  if  these  girls,  at  their 
own  homes,  have  as  good  training  centres? — My  an- 
swer is  I do  not  know,  unless  there  is  some  premedi- 
tated thing  in  it. 

55034.  Would  you  give  a reason  for  that  something  ? 
— I will  if  you  will  allow  me. 

55035.  I will  do  my  best  to  allow  you, 
but  don’t  you  think  I may  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  you  will  assign  some  foundation 
for  your  statement.  According  to  you  a girl 

is  brought  into  Carraroe,  not  to  act.  as  a teacher,  but 
to  be  taught  there  to  qualify  to  become  a teacher? — 
Yes. 

55036.  If  the  object  is  to  qualify  and  train  girls 
to  be  teachers  why  would  that  not  be  done  at  their 
own  doors  at  home? — That  is  my  point. 

55037.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Walker’s  object  were  to 
give  a post  to  a girl  from  Donegal  or  Mayo,  would  not 
he  get  the  girl  trained  where  she  was  before  appoint- 
ing her  ? — We  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  we  have 
to  getting  them  trained  with  us  and  then  making 
them  mistresses. 

55038.  If  your  school  is  no  better  than  the  schools 
in  Donegal  or  Mayo,  would  not  it  be  easier  to  get  a 
gnd.  trained  in  either  of  these  centres,  where  she  re- 
sides, and  then  start  her  as  a teacher  ’—Why  is  that 
not  done? 

55039.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  would  be  done. 
It  is  the  likely  thing  on  the  surface.  It  would  be 
strange  to  bring  a girl  from  another  county  to  your 
place  to  be  taught  and  then  start  her  as  a teacher  ?— 
Be  it  likely  or  not  it  is  what  has  been  done.  These 
girls  have  been  imported  into  our  district;  when  mere 
girls,  trained  within  our  schools,  and  then  placed  as 
mistresses  over  people  better  than  they. 

55040.  Chairman.— You  may  as  well  tell  us  the 
names  of  some  of  these  teachers  ?— If  you  allow  me  a 
little  time,  in  the  interim  I will  get  the  names. 

55041  I should  like  them  now?— It  may  be  difficult 
to  do,  but  if  you  give  me  half  an  hour  I believe  I 
could  do  it. 

55042.  Do  -you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  people  you  complain  of  ? — I could  give 
^ would  like  to  havfe  them  all.  ° 

55043.  Well,  go  on  to  the  next  point?— Will  you 
allow  me  tune  to  get  the  names  ? 

55044.  I have  asked  you  for  them,  and  if  you  can- 
not give  them  say  no  more  about  it  ? — Very  well 

55045.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Is  Oaraaroe  a 
particularly  good  school ’—Fairly  well. 

55046.  Is  it  specially  good?— Not  specially  good, 
but  I am  not  referring  to  Carraroe  School  alone! 
Ihere  is  -another  one  m Lettermullen  where  there  are 
two  imported  teachers.  It  may  he  said  that  I am 
condemning  tlite  Congested  Districts  Board  procedure, 
out  i must  give  ,my  evidence. 

55047.  Chairman.— There  is  no  objection  to  that 
but  it  is  absurd  to  tell  us  half  the  4>ry  unless  you 
give  -us  fuller  information.  You  do  not  even  know 
the  n-amfos  of  the  imported  teachers  you  object  to?— 
It  may  be  difficult  to  do  that,  because  some  of  them 
got  married  since. 

55048.  What  is  the  next  thing  you  wish  to  bring 
under  our  notice  ?— The  next  important  point  I would 
like  to  represent  is  that  we  consider,  and  this  is  the 
opmren  of  those  who  wished  me  to  give  evidence,  we 
should  have  a member  on  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  mare  practically  at  the  tail-end,  not  even 
of  Ireland,  but  at  tlift  tail-end  of  Connemara,  and  R 
TmW?  til?t  tll€  most  congested  part  of  all 

Ireland  would  not  have  ,a  representative  on  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  I suggest,  on  behalf  of  the 
Rural  District  Council  and  on  btshalf  of  the  people  I 
represent  that  the  most  congested  part-  of  Ireland 


should  have  a member  on  the  Congested  Districts 
Board. 

55049.  Sir  John  Coxomb. — Who  is  to  appoint  that 
member  ? — I would  say  he  should  be  appointed  at  the 
instance  of  the  County  Council  or  the  people  in 
general.  There  have  been  several  applications  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  have  Bishop 
M ‘Con nick,  of  Galway,  or  Archbishop  Healy,  of 
Tuam,  appointed  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
but  their  answers  were  always  negative.  I say,  and 
I think  I have  the  whole  Rural  District  Council  at 
my  back,  and  Clifden  and  other  places,  that  it  is 
hardly  proper  to  have  -the  most  congested  part  of 
Ireland  unrepresented  on  the  Congested  Districts 
Board. 

55050.  Sir  Antony  MacDonneli,. — The  Arch-bishop 
of  Tuam  does  not  live  in  this  district  ?— No.  1 

55051.  But  you  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  wfere  on  the  Board  ’ — Yes,  perfectly 

55052.  Chairman.— It  is  not  part  of  the  system  at 
present  to  give  local  representation  on  the  Board.  Do 
you  now  realise  that  you  are  advocating  a change  of 
system.  I do  not  say  whether  you  oik  right  or  not 
so  long  as  you  realise  that?— N-ot  a general  change 
hut  a change  in  one  item,  and  that  is  to  give  Conne- 
mara a representative  on  the  Congested  Districts 
Board. 

55053.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’DoNNELr..— It  is  quite  in- 
telligible to  advocate  that  someone  knowing  the  wants 
of  the  locality  should  be  on  the  Board  ’ — Yes. 

55054.  But  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  tlife  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  is  not  competent  to  nominate 
a member  to  its  own  body,  even  if  a vacancy  occurred, 
n e can  all  -appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  on  the 
Board  members  well  acquainted  with  the  wiants  of 
different  localities.  But  I may  point  out  there  w-as  a 
Galway  man  (Mr.  Redington)  for  a considerable  time 
a member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  a 
mostefficient  member,  too?— I mean  a representative 
for  West  Galway.  I am  here  to  express  the  opinion 
of  those  who  sent  me,  and  I am  not  coming  here  to  be 
under  a compliment  to  anybody. 

55055.  Mr.  O’Keely.—  But  if  West  Connemara 
got  a representative  on  the  Board  would  there 
not  be  the  danger  of  Roscommon,  -and  other  places 
elso  looking  for  representatives  on  the  Board.  Don’t 
you  think  that  would  be  tWe  natural  consequence?— 
\ou  could  consider  -their  application  when  they  made 


ruY  -1  MUS  to  you.  Suppose  West 

Connemara  had  a representative  nominated  by  the 
County  Council -and  appointed  on  tire  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  don’t  you  think  that  Roscommon, 
reerry,  and  other  places  would  also  want  representa- 
tives on  the  Board,  and  there  would  be  the  danger  of 
the  problem  of  congestion  being  looked  at  not  so 
much  .as  a whole,  but  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  district  each  of  the  members  was  sent  to 
lepi-esent?— But  what  other  county  lias  as  much  con- 
gestion as  Connemara . 

55057.  I quite  -agree ; but  don’t  you  think  there  is 
■ ome  danger  in  what  I havo  indicated ’—Of  course 
J.  admit  that,  but  still,  with  -all,  I stick  to  my  point 
pffw58-  ’if  y?ur  ^gfiestion  wlere  carried  into 
a,nd  a Proposal  came  before  the  Board  to  migrate 
people  from  Connemara  to  Roscommon,  is  not  it  likely 
■ ?on  representative  would  strongly 
nXiw-  ^ migl:afcT-  and  tf'e  meetings  of  the  Board 
X ,be  ?rned  i?to  a sovt  of  Bedlam  ’-They  would 
not  go  so  far  as  that. 

55059.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  something  in  that 
su^ertion  ?— 1 iaresay  there  might  be,  but  I -take  it 
Ip 5+1,  I 5,iave  now  made  my  application,  and 

let  the  thing  take  its  course. 


■niri-f  • Y . -is  your  next  point  ?— My 

?mW™nt-ii  Wlt  ' lS?“d  to  the  kelP  industry.  That 
industry  will  never  favour  the  Connemara  people  nor 
,prdfeas  wMhoo*  * -syndicate  being 
E G eVdT  lfc’  tlle  Congested  Districts  Board 
Tliev  fhrnp/t"  v+iS  ?r  Setting  it  manufactured. 

dJake  ^le  w]lo]«  control  of  it,  and  work  it, 
f, T 3 7**?*  of  Paymeilt  of  the  labourers.  Under 
i<  -,.p^!tniLC-'rCUmsta!1C€s  k is  inadequate.  It 

CoTwJ? "SW  *“k*  Mcl  wtthout  the  help  of  the 
out  ^vf  ^+  ?aard  Wa  Cannot  make  anything 

t )V5l,at  I,?)ave  ^en  told  to  suggest  is  the 
°-f  'a  Syn<llca.te'  or  tte  Congested  Districts 

Ft S|^3ir"“"  *°  W s»  ielp,  imd  h» 
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55061.  What  is  jour  objection  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs  ? — There  is  only  one  small  company  coming 
into  Connemara  to  buy  all  this  kelp,  and  they  give 
any  price  they  like  for  it.  I think  it  is  very  unfair 
to  the  poor  populace  trying  to  dispose  of  this  kelp 
to  the  best  advantage  that  one  company  should  have 
a monopoly,  and  are  able  to  offer  whatever  prides 
they  like,  whereas  if  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
took  this  up  they  could  develop  it,  and  assist  the 
people  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  developed  fish- 
ing and  other  industries. 

55062.  But  you  are  tasking  for  a great  deal  more 
than  the  Board  have  done  in  regard  to  fishing.  You 
are  practically  asking  the  Board  to  embark  on  the 
kelp  industry? — But  they  hade  embarked  on  fishing. 

55063.  So  'they  have  encouraged  the  people  to  im- 
proved methods  of  fishing,  but  that  industry  was 
earned  on  by  the  people  themselves  ? — They  have 
provided  the  boats  for  the  fishing. 

55064.  They  did  in  one  or  two  places,  and  I have 
no  doubt  you  had  that  in  your  mind  in  .advocating 
that  the  Board  should  take  up  the  kelp  industry. 
But  the  kelp  industry  is  much  more  precarious  than 
fishing.  There  is  .always  a market  for  fish,  and  there 
is  not  the  sarnie  market  for  kdp  ? — Hie  .market  for 
kelp  may  be  scant,  but  still  there  is  .always  a market 
for  it,  and  I .am  putting  before  you  what  I think  is 
necessary. 

55065-6.  You  want  to  see  through  some  action  of  the 
Board  the  price  of  kelp  improved  ? — Yes  ; improved, 
and  kept  up  if  possible. 

Mr.  Sutherland. — Artificially. 

55067.  Sir  .John  Colo  jib. — You  told  the  Commis- 
sion that  you  are  both  .a  farmer  and  a shopkeeper?-- 

55068.  Yon  inherited  the  farm  from  your  father? 
— Yes ; he  had  the  same  farm  before  me. 

55069.  'Did  you  also  inherit  the  shop? — Yes. 

55070.  How  long  have  you  been  carrying  on  the 
shop? — Two  years. 

55071.  You  are  acquainted  with  your  father’s 
transactions  when  he  was  carrying  on  the  shop?— 


55072.  Do  yon  consider  that  the  indebtedness  of  the 
people  in  your  locality  to  the  shopkeepers  has  in- 
creased during  your  time  ?— Yes  ; it  has  increased  in 
my  time. 

55073.  Has  the  number  of  shopkeepers  in  your 
district  increased  in  your  time? — Do  you  want  the 
reason  ? 

55074.  I want  the  question  of  fact  .answered  first? 
—Well,  the  people  we  term  exiles  who  have  gone  to 
Amerioa  have  made  £40,  £50,  or  £60,  and  they  come 
home,  and  think  that  the  men  who  are  doing  well  at 
home  are  millionaires.  They  try  to  follow  suit,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many  little  shops. 

55075.  It  is  to  that  cause  that  you  attribute  fh'e  in- 
crease of  shopkeepers? — Yes  ; to  imagination. 

55076.  Is  it  your  experience  that  as  the  number  of 
shopkeepers  increase,  so  does  the  credit  system  in- 
crease?— .Well,  I must  admit  that. 

55077.  That  is  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge 
and  experience? — Yes. 

55078.  I do  not  ask  you  to  answer  .this  question  if 
you  prefer  not ; but  do  you  in  your  own  business  find 
that  you  are  obliged  to  be  more  generous  than  you 
have  been  in  giving  credit  in  order  to  retain  your 
customers  ? — No.  As  far  as  I am  personally  con- 
C?n«r’  ™ your  view  that  on  account 

oi  the  increased  number  of  shopkeepers  the  credit 
system  must  also  increase.  Bnt  some  shopkeepers 
alter  giving  a little  credit  extinguish  themselves. 

55079.  The  returned  emigrant  who  has  money  sets 
up  a shop  ?— Yes. 

65080.  Is  he  more  inclined  to  set  up  a shop  than  to 
buy  land?— In  the  district  I represent  if  there  was 
wkieh  there  is  not,  he  might  be  more  inclined  to 
buy  the  land.  But  there  is  no  land  ; there  is  nothing 
a our  place  which  would  benefit  the  local  people  with 
ne  exception  of  one  farm  which  I wish  to  allude  to. 
55081.  CHAruMAN. — I suppose  the  establishment  of  a 
snop  is  the  easiest  way  in  which  he  can  employ  the 
capital  he  has  brought  back  from  America  ?— It  is  con- 
S)S°!  1)6041156  there  is  no  land  to  start  upon. 

&&082.  And  I suppose  if  a man  has  been  a good 
Sir  working  in  a town  in  America  he  has 
wrmWP«  of  agriculture  and  a shop 

when  lle  to  Ireland  than 

w£  •tlWOuM’  f daresay.  When  they  come  back 
it  is  either  go  back  again  to  America  or  start  a 


shop.  There  is  nothing  else  for  them.  They  start  the 
shop  and  that  is  the  reason  of  the  fluctuation  of  shops. 

55083.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  it  not  your  experience 
that  people  who  were  farmers  before  they  left  Ireland, 
yet  because  they  were  engaged  in  other  pursuits  when 
in  America,  on  their  return  home  they  do  not  look  to 
the  land  so  much  as  a means  of  livelihood  as  to  a 
shop  ? — I think  there  is  a misunderstanding.  What  I 
mean  is  that  when  they  come  back  to  their  native 
place  there  is  no  land  for  them  and  they  try  to  eke 
out  a living  some  way  or  other. 

55084.  Where  there  is  land  do  you  think  they  would 
try  it  ? — Oh,  yes,  I firmly  believe  they  would. 

55085.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  say  ? — I would  like  to  refer  to  the  grazing  lands  in 
my  district.  I am  sorry  it  is  not  very  much.  There 
is  only  one  grazing  farm.  It  is  Interm acerra  Island 
and  contains  119  acres.  But  it  is  not  the  value  of  the 
land  so  much  as  the  value  of  the  seaweed  attached  to 
the  island  that  makes  me  refer  specially  to  the  place. 
We  call  it  “the  silver  lining”  to  the  island,  because 
in  that  district  we  are  not  opulent  enough  to  pur- 
chase manures  in  the  springtime  and  therefore  we 
have  to  split  ourselves  up  and  buy  this  seaweed  from 
the  grazier.  The  island  contains  119  acres,  but,  of 
course  the  seaweed  is  all  round  it,  and  we  call 
it  119  acres  of  seaweed.  I think  it  would  be  a great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  district  if  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  could  acquire  that  island  for  them. 

55086.  How  do  you  suggest  it  should  be  arranged. 
Would  you  divide  the  island  into  small  holdings,  with 
portions  of  the  seaweed  attached,  or  would  you 
separate  the  seaweed  from  the  land? — What  I would 
suggest  would  be  to  divide  the  island  into  so  many 
parts  and  give  each  tenant  an  equal  share. 

55087.  That  is  to  treat  the  seaweed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  turbary  is  treated? — Practically  so. 

55088.  But  if  the  seaweed  would  not  go  round  how 
are  you  to  deal  with  those  who  would  not  have  any  ? — 
I would  appoint  a man  to  deal  with  it. 

55089.  Would  there  be  enough  to  go  round  all  the 
people  who  would  want  it  for  manure? — There  is 
enough  seaweed.  They  buy  it  at  present  from  the 
grazier  and  pay  on  the  1st  of  September. 

55090.  What  price  do  they  pay  ? — They  pay  so  much 
per  ton.  They  buy  it  by  the  piece.  It  is  guess-work; 
but  they  pay  something  like  5s.  a ton  for  it.  They 
buy  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  turbary  is  bought. 

55091.  Would  it  satisfy  the  people  of  your  district 
if  the  Board  purchased  this  island  and  charged  such 
a sum  for  the  seaweed  as  would  bring  them  in  merely 
the  interest  on  the  money  they  had  expended  ? — Yes 
that  is  what  they  asked  me  to  tell  you.  They  wish 
the  Board  to  buy  this  island  and  deal  with  the  weed 
as  they  think  best ; either  divide  it  amongst  them  and 
hold  them  liable  for  the  yearly  rent  or  otherwise.  But 
this  seaweed  is  the  nut  of  this  estate.  It  is  quite 
different  in  the  case  of  an  inland  farm.  There  is 
nothing  but  grass  in  that  case,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
island  it  is  the  seaweed  that  is  valued  more  perhaps 
than  the  land. 

55092.  And  the  seaweed  can  be  cut  every  year  and 
will  come  again  ? — Yes  ; it  is  yearly,  same  as  grass. 

55093.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  seaweed  can  be  cut  every  year  ? — No ; every  second 
year.  It  would  deteriorate  if  it  were  cut  every  year. 

55094.  Chaibman. — Then  only  half  of  the  weed 
would  be  available  each  year? — Yes.  Cut  one  place 
one  year  and  another  the  next  and  so  on. 

55095.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  started  by  advo- 
cating the  principle  of  compulsory  purchase? — Yes. 

55096.  And  I take  it  you  advocate  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  the  seaweed? — Yes ; all  the  island  sea- 
weed and  all. 

55097.  But  you  place  great  emphasis  on  the  sea- 
weed ? — I do  more  than  upon  the  land. 

55098.  Do  you  advocate  that  policy  because  you  be- 
lieve, if  carried  out,  the  tenants  who  now  get  the  sea- 
weed would  then  get  it  for  less  than  they  now  pay  ? — 
Yes ; they  would. 

55099.  That  is  your  reason  ? — Yes. 

55100.  Therefore  you  advocate  compulsorily  taking 
the  seaweed  from  the  owner  in  order  to  give  it  at  a 
less  price  to  those  who  want  it? — Yes,  and  make  it 
their  hona-fide  property. 

55101.  That  involves  purchasing  the  landlord’s  in- 
terest. Would  you  pay  the  owner  under  compulsion 
less  than  the  value  of  the  seaweed  on  the  island?. — 
The  tenants  should  get  their  seaweed -for  less. 

55102.  At  present  the  owner  makes  a certain  sum 
each  year  by  selling  the-  seaweed  that  belongs  to  him. 
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Sept.  25,  1907.  Now,  do  you  propose,  in  carrying  out  compulsory 
— - purchase,  that  the  owner  should  get  a sum  of  money 

Mr.  Patrick  which,  capitalized,  would  give  him  less  income  than 
Naughton.  his  present  annual  receipts? — I do  not  suppose  the 
owner  would  lose  by  it.  I would  place  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Estates  Commissioners. 

55103.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  when  the  State 
for  State  purposes  took  this  seaweed  that  the  owner 
should  lose  by  that? — He  would  not  lose  at  all. 

55104.  Why? — Because  there  would  be  plenty  of 
land  without  the  seaweed. 

55105.  But  I am  referring  to  the  seaweed? — And  it 
is  connected  with  the  land. 

55106.  Your  contention  is  that  this  seaweed  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  land  and  the  owner  of  this  island 
makes  a certain  income  yearly  from  the  sale  of  this 
seaweed  ? — I do  not  know  about  that. 

55107.  But  you  have  just  told  us  that  the  tenants 
have  to  buy  it  from  him  ? — They  have  to  go  to  him, 
but  perhaps  it  might  be  included  in  his  rental. 

55108.  And  wouldn’t  his  rental  be  diminished  if 
this  seaweed  were  taken  from  him? — I know  that  he 
makes  the  rent  of  the  island  from  the  sale  of  the 


55112.  But  with  dne  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
the  justice  of  what  they  are  taking  and  the  man  they 
are  taking  it  from  ?— The  facts  are  the  same  as  in  any 
other  grazing  farm. 

55113.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  stated  that 
you  desired  to  have  a local  representative  upon  the 
Congested  Districts  Board? — I did. 

55114.  A member  from  this  part  of  the  country?— 
Yes  ; I mentioned  West  Galway. 


55116.  Now,  if  there  was  a committee  of  tire  Rural 
District  Council  created  with  statutory  powers  to  re- 
present to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  union  and  everything  you  wanted  to 
have  done,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a useful  pro. 
ceeding? — I do  not  know.  y 


straweeu. 

55109.  That  is  not  the  point.  Let  us  suppose  you 
are  the  owner  of  a shore  and  you  make  a certain  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  seaweed.  Now,  if  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State  it  is  necessary  for  the  State  to 
acquire  your  seaweed  do  you  think  you  should  lose  by 
the  transaction  ?— Well,  of  course,  if  you  will  allow 
rue  to  explain. 

55110.  I will  allow  you  anything,  but  first  of  all  I 
want  a definite  answer  ?— Well,  perhaps  if  I were  the 
pereon  involved  I might  not  like  to  lose  by  it,  but  I 
say  in  this  case  the  people  are  entitled  to  it,  as  they 
had  it  before  this  grazier. 

55111.  It  all  depends  on  the  person  involved.  If 
it  were  your  case  you  would  say  it  would  be  unjust, 
Out  it  it  were  somebody  else’s  case  you  would  say 
it  would  not  be  unjust.  Now,  assuming  that  the  in- 
quiries of  an  independent  body  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  this  man  derived  a certain  income  yearly 
‘ 10111  ™e  sale  of  seaweed  and  the  State  acquired  his 
property,  do  you  think  that  man  must  be  paid  such'  a 
-um  of  money  as  will  leave  him  annually  where  lie  was 
before  the  seaweed  was  taken  from  him?— Well  if  it 
^nefit"LPdTter^  V?U*ld  r„elin1uish  ifc  f«  the  Public 

Ser  nvfredtlff  ?states  Commissioners  place  Vhat- 

erei  puce  they  liked  upon  it. 


55117.  If  there  was  a committee  to  bring  all  the 
facts  concerning  your  district  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board;  make  certain  proposals 
regarding  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  estates 
and  soforth  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were 
placed  under  statutory  obligation  to  consider  tW 


placed  under  statutory  obligation  to  consider  these 
proposals,  don’t  you  think  that  would  go  some  way 
towards  the  ends  which  you  propose  to  secure  by  the 
appointment  of  a member  from  your  locality  to  the 
Board  ?— I agree  with  yon  very  much  in  that,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  registered  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  office  as  such. 


55118.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  should  have  the 
recognised  authority  ?— Yes,  the  recognised  authority 
to  meet  and  consider  these  matters.  J 


55119.  And  that  the  representations  which  tliev 
made  from  time  to  time  should  be  fully  considered 
and  dealt  with  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board?— 
les.  If  there  was  that  authority  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned I would  be  satisfied. 


55120.  Chairman.— Would  you  prefer  that  plan  to 
•laving  a member  on  the  Board  ? — I would  prefer  a 

tha!t  ^Sir°A  +h°  BMldnif  1 COuld  achieve  it.  but  after 
“ “action  would  b.  , 

bS  ^ is  recognition  b,  the 

Hoard  of  the  particular  wants  of  West  Galwav  ?— I 

gestioL  “ g “ S“'  A”*on^  ““Donnell's  sng- 


Mr.  John  H.  Joyce  examined. 


oZtifZd  YgZ“  “c“utL°fotG£?r  °“  nenehed  you  must  migrate  ertmsirel, 

culture  ? — Yes.  J 01  untenanted  land  up  the  country.  I belim 

551.23.  And  you  have  been  nominated  by  those  rwL  •+  y°ui  ap?'?  tIle  remedies  available  at  their 

b^esto  give  evidence  here?— Yes.  y ° doom  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  migrate  more  than 

ffJof ' Where  do  you  live  ?— In  this  town  £?u  have  iand  available  for  in  their  own  county. 

65125.  Are  you  a.  fanner?— On  a small  scale  onlv  tk;!™  ,thcmsands  of  acres  of  untenanted  land  in 
1 KKtott  t°pkeeP&r-  SV°Unt£  „around  Turn*.  Dunmore,  Athenry, 

fbJ-26-  Have  you  got  a licence?— I have.  t wi  "aUmasloe,  Mountbellew,  Portumna,  etc. 

What  is  the  evidence  you  wish  xo  give?— I toi  tllat  m?grants  should  be  provided  with  capi- 
^lf6r  to  the  land  question,  and  to  say  that  th«r(new  .*•««.  They  would  soon  learn 

none  of  those  owning  iancf  in  Oughterard  S rtld  r Ll^10fS  of.,.farmiug.  A sufficient  number  will, 

is  property.  Tenants  have  made  substantial  offers  wiih  ev?’ , willing  to  migrate  if  they  are  located 

J1  5®  0 ?la?®rty  Es,tate  22  years’  purchase  was  £°m  home;  As  to  the  mineral  re- 

-i®.  ypars  purchase  on  the  Hodgson  in  1 WOudd  to  “7  they  require  development 
Tbo  Hodgson  festate  is  chiefly  3n  bln  t 5°  , employment!  Mines  have 
“d  •“ft  and  sinnlar  land  on  the  Benudge  is£rt  worked  here  for  over  100  years,  but 

V.w  ld  T*er  A®b bourne  Act  for  lO  and  il  Sufficiellt  money  has  not  been 

i^».PUrChaS1^  LaDd  on  the  Martin  and  Guilfovle  £££?“*  a ^al  te6t‘  The  Congested  Districts 

A T3.S  S°-dtJax  i6  years’  Purchase.  The  recent  to1be  S1V611  P°wer  to  prospect  to  clear 

Prfcltaid  nndf  ^ 4th^irice  <>f  land  40  per  3 3 ^Z,APSn  °ld  shafte’  s°  that  capitalists 

valuTthan  fbf  * Mbnie  Acfc  were  nearer  tile  art  W 7 ,Wfe  goiag  to  invest  in.  There 

JiSf  ‘r  thje  Prices  uow  demanded  by  the  land  h t l ™.U  PP  r’J  sulphur,  and  barytes,  green  and 

0^sJ°mpU^  ?oweES  of  sale  and  purchasers  'dXL  mdimit«d  supply  of  limestone 

SEE  3a  “ “ “ld  "d  FtS‘1  — w- 


were  w»rk«l  on  n largo  ocnle.  That  has  not  Imi 
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done  up  to  the  present.  Mechanical  power,  such  as 
engines,  has  not  been  used.  In  one  case. a donkey 
engine  was  used,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  to  develop 
a mine.  You  must  sink  deep  shafts,  and  run  tunnels, 
and  at  present  they  are  only  working  on  the  surface. 

55132.  Chairman. — Who  is  working  the  mines  now? 
—There  is  an  English  gentleman  here  prospecting. 

55133.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  good  working  re- 
turns ? — Well,  he  is  putting  up  crushers  to  crash  the 

0r55134.  Is  this  a copper  mine? — I think  it  is  lead 
with  a mixture  of  silver  in  small  quantities. 

55135.  And  is  he  putting  up  a crusher  with  a view 
to  developing  the  mine? — Yes.  I heard  that  the 

crusher  has  been  delivered  at  the  mine. 

55136.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  profitable 
so  far? — He  could  not  tell  that  yet.  He  has  got 
to  sink  a shaft  before  he  knows  whether  he  can  make 
the  mine  profitable  or  not,  but  he  is  shaping  well, 
for  he  is  laying  down  machinery  to  work  it  properly, 
and  lie  has  a lot  of  men  working  there. 

55137.  I am  a miner  myself,  and  you  state  these 
minerals  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  been  worked 
properly? — I say  they  are  not  sufficiently  worked. 
Enough  money  has  not  been  expended  in  sinking 
shafts  and  running  tunnels. 

55138.  Are  there  any  other  industries  or  mines 
which  you  have  in  your  mind  beyond  the  one  you 
have  told  us  of? — There  is  a mine  beyond  the  sta- 
tion, in  the  townland  of  Cloosli,  another  at  Gregg, 
and  another  at  Glann. 

55139.  Are  these  lead  mines  also  ? — There  are  copper 
and  silver  at  Glann,  and  copper  and  lead  at  the 
others. 

55140.  What  happened  to  them  ? — Well,  I suppose 
for  want  of  capital  work  was  discontinued. 

55141.  Some  people  began  to  work  them  and  then 
abandoned  them? — Yes. 

55142.  Doesn’t  that  look  as  if  they  found  out  they 
could  nor  make  them  pay? — I do  not  know.  They 
might  have  had  disagreements  amongst  themselves,  dr 
had  not  enough  money. 

55143.  Would  not  the  presumption  be  that  they 
abandoned  them  because  they  did  not  find  them  re- 
munerative?— Well,  I never  heard  of  that. 

55144.  But  your  experience  in  America  must  show 
you  that  mines  are  not  abandoned  without  reason? — 
That  is  so,  bur  very  often  when  a mine  was  abandoned 
in  America  another  party  would  come  along,  take  it 
up,  and  succeed. 

55145.  Yes,  and  the  fact  that  these  mines  have  been 
abandoned  and  not  taken  up  again  would  look  as 
if  their  prospects  of  success  were  not  too  hopeful? — 
I do  not  know.  The  mines  may  be  taken  up  at  some 
future  time.  There  is  a prospect,  I think,  that  the 
mines  will  be  taken  up.  Several  gentlemen  have  gone 
over  them. 

55146.  Have  you,  in  youi-  experience,  ever  known  a 
mine  of  any  sort  to  be  abandoned,  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
for  a number  of  years,  then  be  taken  up  and  worked 
profitably  afterwards ? — Yes;  I have  seen  that,  and 
I have  worked  in  such  a mine  in  Montana. 

55147.  What  was  the  reason,  in  the  first  instance, 
why  the  mine  was  given  up? — It  was  worked  by  a 
company  first,  and  they  found  it  would  not  pay  the 
four  dollars  a day,  which  was  the  wages  of  the  men. 
Then  they  gave  at  pp  for  a short  time,  and  finally 
gave  it  out  to  the  miners  to  work  on  percentage.  The 
company  did  the  crushing,  but  returned  to  the  men 
the  money  their  work  produced.  I worked  in  a mine 
like  that  on  percentage. 

55148.  The  change  of  system  made  the  whole  dif- 
ference ? — No.  As  the  mine  was  worked  it  developed. 
>Ve  struck  the  grain  again. 

55149.  Sir  John  Colomb. — When  you  express  the 
opinion  as  a practical  miner  on  the  value  of  minerals 
in  this  district  was  that  opinion  formed  as  the  result 
of  personal  examination  as  a miner  of  these  different 
properties? — Well,  from  the  little  knowledge  I have 
as  a miner. 

55150.  Have  you  examined  Hie  mines  ? — I have  seen 
> I se®  them  frequently,  almost  every  day  if  I 
like.  There  are  indications  of  minerals  on  the  top  of 
THe  ground. 

55151.  Are  there  indications  to  show  the  presence 
of  metal  in  such  quantities  and  so  distributed  as 
would  yield  payable  results  7— It  is  very  hard  to  an- 
• er  that,  because  I take  it  the  mine  should  be. further 

eveioped  before  you  can  know  whether  it  can  pay  or 


N 


55152.  Until  the  mine  is  further  developed  it  is  im-  „ 
possible  to  say  whether  it  will  be  profitable  or  not? — Srpl'  180~ 
You  can  judge  by  the  rock  on  die  surface,  and  then  Mr.  J,>hn  H 
you  require  to  test  die  mine  to  see  whether  it  will  i>< yce. 
pay  out  or  not.  It  might,  of  course,  disappear. 

55153.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell. — What  you  urge 
is  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  or  some  such 
body,  should  open  shafts  so  that  capitalists  may  be 
able  to  see  whether  the  yield  would  justify  their  in- 
vesting their  money  in  the  mine  ? — Yes. 

55154.  Short  of  that,  would  it  be  sufficient  if  a 
body  like  the  Congested  Districts  Board  liad  examina- 
tions made  by  an  expert  of  the  best  judgment,  an 
engineer  who  would  go  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  where  minerals  wei’e  reputed  to  exist,  and 
furnish  a thorough  practical  and  scientific  report  on 
the  resources  of  the  country  ?— That  would  be  quite 
right.  I fully  agree  with  that,  but  in  order  to  do 
that  thoroughly  shafts  should  be  sunk  to  a certain 
depth  where  there  are  mineral  indications,  because 
going  about  from  one  place  to  another  without  doing 
diat  would  be  no  good. 

55155.  Sir  Antony  MacDonsell. — Has  there  been 
any  geological  survey  of  this  district? — Yes.  Mr. 

Lybum  was  here,  and  I was  widi  him  myself,  show- 
ing him  these  places  that  were  worked  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago. 

55156.  Has  he  made  any  report? — Yes,  he  gave  what 
is  called  a preliminary  report,  but  we  have  not  seen 
the  other. 

55157.  Have  you  seen  the  preliminary’  report? — 

Yes. 

55158.  Did  it  show  any  confidence  in  the  mines  ? — 

It  did  not. 

55159.  He  did  not  speak  with  any  confidence  ? — In 
that  report  he  did  not. 

55160.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  America  does  the  Gov- 
ernment over  assist  in  discovering  or  developing 
mines? — I do  not  know  that  they  do. 

55161.  Do  you  suggest  diat  in  this  country  die 
Government  should  assist  mining? — Well,  it  is  the 
only  way  it  can  be  done,  either  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  or  the  Government. 

55162.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — To  carry  the 
matter  of  the  survey  a little  further,  did  you  consider 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  thoroughly  test  the  mineral 
resources  of  die  country? — Not  at  all,  not  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

55163.  Would  you  explain  why  you  say  diat? — 

Well,  I went  with  Mr.  Lybum  over  these  places,  but 
the  survey  amounted  to  nothing  at  all.  There  were 
no  tests  made. 

55164.  You.  consider  that  an  adequate  examination 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district  should  be 
conducted  on  a more  elaborate  scale? — Yes,  by  sink- 
ing shafts  and  putting  up  engines. 

55165.  Chairman. — But  that  would  be  an  expensive 
business? — Yes ; it  cannot  be  done  without  money  if 
it  is  to  be  done  rightly. 

55166.  There  are  many  places  in  the  country  where 
minerals  are  said  to  exist,  and  if  the  Government 
had  to  go  round  all  those  places,  doing  as  you  suggest, 
don’t  you  think  that  would  run  into  a very  hig 
sum? — I do  not  say  that  minerals  should  be  looked 
for  in  every  place;  only  where  indications  of  their 
existence  are  to  be  seen. 

55167.  But  there  are  a great  many  places  in  which 
indications  are  to  be  seen? — It.  does  not  apply  to 
all  Connemara.  You  could  not  have  successful  mines 
because  the  greatefr  part  is  barren  rock  and  waste. 

55168.  But  there  are  a great  many  places  in  Done- 
gal, Kerry,  and  other  counties  where  the 
people  axe  just  as  certain  that  mineral  wealth  exists 
as  you  are  of  your  district,  and  if  die  Congested 
Districts  Board  are  to  sink  shafts  and  make  ex- 
aminations on  the  elaborate  scale  you  contemplate  in 
all  these  places  that  would  run  into  a great  deal  of 
money? — Well,  they  can  never  know  whether  there 
is  a good  mine  there  or  not  if  they  look  only  to  the 
surface  and  do  not  sink.  We  cannot  knock  a living 
out  of  the  land,  and  we  must  knock  it  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

55169.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  wish  to  re- 
present to  the  Commission  that  expense  of  that  kind 
is  necessary  if  the  resources  of  the  country  as  regards 
minerals  are  to  be  tested  thoroughly? — That  is  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

55170.  Mr.  Sutherland. — And  if  minerals  were 
found  in  large  quantities,  such  as  would  pay,  shoo  Id 
the  Board  cease  operations  at  that  point  ? — No,  I 
2 
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think  they  should  stick  to  their  lock  and  make  money 
out  of  it  or  geli  it  to  a company. 

55171.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point? — It  is 
with  reference  to  the  Cloosh  road.  There  is  a vast 
tract  of  country  between  Oughterard  and  Costello 
now  lying  waste.  It  is  capable  of  cultivation,  being 
composed  of  a light  surface  cover  of  peat  with  a 
gravelly  sub-soil.  If  this  were  drained  and  divided 
into  allotments  a number  of  tenants  from  Carraroe 
convenient,  oould  be  changed  up,  and  congestion  re 
lieved  there.  Applications  of  coral  sand  and  sea- 
weed, would  convert  it  into  good  tillage  and  grazing 
land ; but  before  this  can  be  done  it  wall  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  road  from  Oughterard  to  Costello, 
which  contains  an  unfinished  cul-de-sac  in  the  centre 
of  only  three  miles  in  length.  The  turf  supply  of 
Carraroe,  Letterinore.  and  Gotrumna  is  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted.  The  people  are  cutting  away  the 
surface  to  the  granite  rock  to  get  fuel.  A sufficient 
and  convenient  supply  could  be  got  along  the  pro 
posed  route. 

55172.  You  talk  of  a light  surface  covering  of  peat. 
How  deep  ds  at? — It  varies  from  about  one  foot  to 
two  feet. 

55173.  It  is  not  more  than  that  ? — It  is  more  than 
that  in  some  places. 

55174.  Mr.  'Sutherland. — What  is  the  nature  of 
the  sub-sodl? — Graved,  with  a southern  asplect  in 
many  places. 

55175.  And  it  is  a fact  that  the  soil  is  being  cut 
away  ? — Yes ; that  .is  a fact.  I think  the  land  is  de- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  perhaps  two  acres  a year.  The 
pleople  have  to  cut  for  fuel,  and  they  cut  the  sods, 
and  then  there  is  nothing  left  hut  the  rock. 

55176.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Do  you  think 
that  the  process  of  cutting  away  the  sods  for  fuel  is 
so  injurious,  no  matter  how  necessary  the  fuel  may  be. 
that  it  ought  to  be  stopped? — I think  it  would  be  a 
great  hardship  to  stop  them,  for  with  no  fuel  the 
people  would  die  of  cold. 

55177.  A fuel  famine  is  as  bad  as  any  other 
famine? — It  'is  almost  as  bad  as  any  other. 

55178.  If  these  people  werte  given  reasonable  facili- 
ties for  procuring  fuel  would  you  then  be  in  favour 
of  altogether  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  the  scraws? 
— Certainly.  If  the  road  were  completed  to  open  up 
tile  bogs  there  then  they  should  not  be  allowted  to  cut 
the  sods  off  the  rocks.  They  should  be  made  go  to 
the  bogs  for  their  fuel. 

55179.  Sir  John  Colomb.— You  say  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  cut  this  thin  turf.  But  if  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  existed,  and  a man  was  ordered  not 
to  cut  the  turf,  yet  did  so,  would  you  then  send  him 
to  gaol  ? — I do  not  know  about  that. 

55180.  Everybody  agrees  that  it  is  disastrous  to  cut 
this  turf,  and  you  say  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  Now, 
I want  to  know  would  you  stop  the  practice  by  mak- 
ing it  a punishable  offence  if  a person  persisted  in 
cutting  this  turf  ? — No  ; I would  stop  it  in  this  way : 

I would  complete  this  read,  and  open  bogs  for  them 
to  go  to ; but  if  they  did  not  go  there,  then,  I think, 
the  practice  ought  to  be  stopped.— let  them  go  to  jail 


55181-  In  that  case  you  would  send  them  to  jail? 
—Yes,  if  bogs  were  opened  for  them  along  this  road. 

55182.  As  a matter  of  fact,  no  one  wishes  to  cut 
scraws  if  he  can  get  better  turf,  and  therefore  if 
better  .turf  is  available  the  people  will  givo  up  this 
habit,  which  everybody  deplores  ?— ’ That  is  so. 

55183.  How  f.aur  would  the  people  have  to  if  this 
road  were  made?— In  some  cases  about  three  miles 
The  dustrict  is  wide,  and  it  varies  from  three  to  five 
males  and  perhaps  some  of  them  would  have  to  °-0 
that  distance.  6 

^nd  t!l6^eoPle  who  cut  scraws  have 
not  got  horses  ? They  have  an  odd  horse.  They 
would  have  to  employ  some  means  to  cart  the  turf  to 
where  the  boat  would  take  it  from  the  quay. 

55 185 . Arad,  therefore,  unless  these  people  are  moved 
nearer  thle  bog  their  turf  would  be  very  dear?— They 

SS  “■d  ““  w°nH  * 

55186.  The  transport  for  two  or  three  miles  would 
5®.??  ?a^or  donkey  ?— They  have  some  donkeys,  but 
“d  * ~“,d  * 

®1jat  ™eans  keeping  horses?— Yes. 

* jT  5“*  'a  of  hoTses  could  be 

hired  out -by  the  people  of  the  district  who  are  now 
cutting  the  scraws  ?-There  are  several  horses  the™ 


and  they  oita  hired  out  for  4s.  or  5s.  a day,  and  they 
could  do  the  carting.  r 

55189.  You  view  this  as  a difficulty  at  present?— 
Yes,  a great  difficulty,  and  .a  hardship  on  the  poor 
people. 

55190.  'Chairman.  What  is  the  next  point  you  wish 
to  bring  under  our  notice  ?— It  is  that  another  work 
requiit-d  would  be  the  construction  of  a causeway 
and  bridge  across  Knock  Ferry.  It  would  open  up 
trade  between  Head  ford  and  Tuam  and  this  con- 
gested district.  Turf  is  plentiful  on  this  side  but 
there  is  none  on  the  other.  The  work  would  thus  be  a 
matter  of  great  financial  gain  to  the  congests  here 

55191.  Mr.  Sutherland. — What  is  the  width?— At 
one  plade  it  is  only  700  feet.  There  is  a lot  of 
shallow  water  there. 

55192.  Do  you  mean  round  the  read  that  runs  from 
Spiddal.  That  appears  to  be  the  narrowest  part?— 
Yes ; the  narrowest  part  is  to  the  west  of  Knock 
West ; it  is  only  700  feet. 

55193.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Is  that  the  work 
known  as  the  Lough  Corrib  ferry  ? — Yes. 

55194.  Chairman. — How  far  is  it  across  there?— 
The  old  ferry  is  between  one-third  and  half  a mile, 
but  theite  is  a narrower  part  than  that  further  to  the 
west,  and  it  is  about  700  feet.  It  crosses  from  Cal- 
lownamuck  to  Clydagh. 

55195.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Has  there  been 
any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  to 
oarry  out  this  scheme  ? — There  was  an  estimate  made 
many  years  ago  by  Father  Conway,  and  I think  it  was 
£10,000  or  £12,000.  I forget  which  sum  it  was,  but 
that  was  across  the  wide  part. 

55196.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Father  Conway  was  not 
an  engineer  ? — No,  but  he  was  urging  on.  this  work. 

55197.  But  such  estimates  are  always  lower  than 
those  of  an  engineer’s? — Well,  Colonel  Frazer  sounded 
the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  narrow  fei-ry,  and,  as 
well  as  I recollect,  he  said  the  width  was  only  700  feet. 

55198.  Most  Riev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — And  that  is 
the  width  it  is  now  proposed  to  span? — I am  not  an 
engineer,  but  I should  say  that  this  is  the  most 
feasible  place  to  build  a bridge  in.  Although  there 
is  a lot  of  shallow  wafer  in  the  other  place  I think 
this  would  Us  an  easier  place  in  which  to  'build  the 
bridge. 

55199.  Chairman. — What  sort  of  traffic  would  be 
taken  across  that  bridge? — There  would  be  general 
traffic  between  the  Counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo, 
especially  wluen  the  people  are  attending  fairs  and 
markets.  People  are  often  weather-bound  at  Knock 
ferry  at  one  side  or  the  other.  If  it  is  stormy  they 
cannot  get  ahead,  .as  the  boats  will  not  cross.  I now 
wish  to  speak  of  a canal  between  Loughs  Mask  and 
Corrib.  This  canal  was  partly  constructed  at  great 
expenditure  to  the  Government  of  the  day.  It  would 
open  up  communication  between  the  Counties  of 
Galway  and  Mayo,  particularly  between  'the  seaport 
town  of  Galway  and  the  important  town  of  Ballin- 
robe.  Goods  could  be  transported  by  steamer  from 
Galway  at  .a  less  cost  than  by  rail.  I now  go  on  to 
refer  to  wafer-works.  Water-works  are  very  much  re- 
quired in  Oughterard,  especially  from  a sanitary 
standpoint,  and  sanitation  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  in  the  locality  quite  recently, 
arising  out  of  the  discussion  upon  the  oause  of  the 
prevalence  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Several 
deaths  occurred,  and  .there  are  now  four  patients 
in  the  Fever  Hospital  hhre.  We  have  had  fever  for 
the  last  ten  years  owing  to  bad  water,  and  several 
deaths  have  occurred.  There  are  still  four  oases  in 
Oughterard  Workhouse  Fever  Hospital.  I cannot 
say  whether  they  ore  still  there,  but  I know  that  they 
were  three  weeks  ago. 

55199a.  Would  a better  sort  of  ferry  to  cross  in  not 
answer  your  purpose  ?— That  is  the  kind  of  ferry  we 
want. 

55200.  But  you  are  giving  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
bridge  ? — Yes  ; but  we  thought  we  would  have  a float- 
ing ferry,  and  Galway  County  Council  voted  £400 
towards  the  construction  of  that. 

55200a.  Mr.  Sutherland. — That  was  not  ' much 
towards  a £10,000  scheme  ? — This  floating  ferry  was 
to  cost  only  £1,000. 

55201.  Is  it  an  open  boat  that  is  used  now? — Yes; 
a *or  Passengers  and1  not  cattle. 

55201a.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Has  the  scheme  for  a 
floating  bridge  worked  by  chains  been  considered  ?— R 
has,  and  we  thought  this  floating  bridge,  would  pass 
and  be  constructed.  The  estimated  cost  was  £1,000 
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and  the  County  Council  voted  £400  towards  the  work, 
which  had  also  the  support  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  but  it  appears  the  Local  Government  Board 
stepped  in  and  knocked  the  scheme  on  the  head.  They 
thought  it  would  be  too  heavy  on  the  ratepayers,  I 

“g*®  Sutherland. — That  is  a navigable  channel,  and 
as  the  chains  would  impede  navigation  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  not  allow  that. 

55202.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — The  Congested 
Districts  Board  offered  £325  towards  the  work? — Yes. 

55202a.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Is  it  not  tire 
fact  that  the  County  Council  cannot  contribute  £400 
towards  the  cost  of  such  a ferry  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
that. 

55203.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  you  wish  some 
better  means  of  crossing  in  all  weathers? — Yes,  and 
that  would  be  by  means  of  a regularly  constructed 
bridge. 

55203a.  If  you  can  get  across  in  all  weathers  you 
■do  not  care  much  whether  it  is  by  a ferry  or  a bridge  ? 
— Well,  perhaps  if  we  have  to  take  a big  load  of  stuff, 
say,  three  or  four  tons,  I would  like  a bridge  able  to 
hold  that. 

55204.  Have  you  had  any  estimate  made  of  what 
satisfactory  water-works  would  cost? — We  had,  and  it 
was  a very  low  estimate. 

55204a.  What  is  the  amount? — The  late  County 
Surveyor  estimated  that  it  would  cost  £730  to  supply 
the  town  with  good  water. 

55205.  If  the  town  were  rich  would  not  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  water-works  rest  on  the  Urban  Coun- 
cil?— I should  say  that  the  people  of  the  town  in 
which  I live  myself  ought  to  be  liable  for  a certain 
proportion  of  the  tax. 

55205a.  On  what  body  does  the  responsibility  rest— 
the  County  Council  or  the  Rural  District  Council? — 
It  would  be  the  Rural  District  Council. 

55206.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  say  that  to  supply 
the  town  with  good  water  would  cost  over  £700? — 
Yes,  about  £730. 

55206a.  What  is  the  valuation  of  the  area  to  be 
benefited  by  that  expenditure? — Well,  if  it  were  put 
on  the  entire  union  the  valuation  is  £15,623  7s. 

55207.  But  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  whole  rural  district  to  pay  for  water  for 
one  particular  area.  I want  to  know  the  valuation  of 
the  area  which  would  be  benefited  by  this  water 
supply  ? — It  will  benefit  Oughterard  division,  and 
the  valuation  of  Oughterard  is  £2,679. 

55207a.  Therefore,  the  expenditure  means  placing  a 
rate  of  £35  on  the  total  valuation  of  £2,700?— Yes ; 
but  we  intend  to  place  'it  on  the  entire  union. 

55208.  Because  you  want  other  people  to  pay  for 
your  benefit?— They  would  all  benefit  a little. 

55209.  But  if  the  engineer’s  estimate  turned  out 
correct,  and  Oughteraari  alone  was  made  to  pay  for 
the  supply,  the  cost  to  Oughterard  would  be  £35  a 
year,  and  they  would  have  what  they  want? — Well,  if 
this  water  rate  is  pnt  on  at  all  it  must  be  on  a cer- 
tain number  of  electoral  divisions,  of  which 
Oughterard  would  be  one. 

55210.  Mr.  Conor  O’Kelly. — Why  do  you  say 
that? — That  is  according  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  rule. 

55211.  I do  not  think  that  is  so.  I never  heard  of 
* rule  or  suggestion  to  that  effect  ?— I may  be  wrong, 
but  'if  the  whole  cost  is  put  on  Oughterard  district 
th«i  we  don’t  want  the  water  supply.  It  should  he 
either  the  entire  union  or  the  dispensary  district  of 
Oughterard. 

55212.  The  dispensary  district  would  be  a greater 
anomaly  than  the  entire  union.  Is  this  a gravitation 
or  a pump  scheme? — A gravitation  scheme. 

55213.  I suppose  part  of  the  country  district  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  Oughterard  is  included  in  the 
electoral  division  of  Oughterard  ? — Yes. 

55214  Roughly  speaking,  what  would  be  the  valu- 
ation of  these  country  townlands? — I could  not  tell 
you  that. 

55215.  The  valuation  of  the  Oughterard  district  is 
ose  on  £2,700,  and  if  we  estimate  the  valuation  of 
ine  country  townlands  in  that  district  at  £800  that 
Wh01  xt  ve  less  than  £2’000  of  a valuation  for  the 
out  °Wkyou  only  want  a little  over  £700  to  carry 
l JL thlS  wafcerwol'ks  scheme  and  you  are  allowed  to 
u-h  ?W  a eTual  to  double  the  valuation? — But 
is  ™ean  rn  the  pound  if  the  entire  cost 

is  confined  to  Oughterard. 


55216.  But  if  you  deplore  fever;  wish  to  be  pro- 
gressive and  have  waterworks,  why  not  pay  for  these 
things  at  your  own  expense? — That  was  not  done  in 
other  places.  It  was  not  done  at  Clifden. 

55217.  But  two  wrongs  don’t  make  a right,  and  on 
what  principle  of  equity  do  you  ask  the  people  in  the 
country  to  provide  the  people  in  the  town,  who  are 
very  well  able  to  look  after  themselves,  with  a water 
supply  ?— Well,  we  have  gone  to  their  assistance  in 
many  respects. 

55218.  But  that  was  your  duty? — Well,  we  should 
all  give  and  take. 

55219.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Do  you  not  find 
that  when  the  area  of  taxation  is  not  wide  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  waterworks  made? — That  is  so. 

55220.  Mr.  Conoe  O’Kelly.— And  the  town  of 
Oughterard  can  borrow  up  to  £4,000  and  only  £700 
is  required  to  construct  these  works  ? — Yes  ; they  will 
be  cheap. 

55221.  And  that  is  the  reason  I ask  you  to  pay  for 
them? — And  how  much  would  that  be  in  the  pound. 
We  would  never  be  able  to  pay  it. 

55222.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  you  make  this  repre- 
sentation to  the  Commission  with  a view  to  claiming 
assistance  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  towards 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  waterworks  ? — Yes ; 
I think  it  would  be  only  fair  if  they  did  contribute. 

55223.  Do  you  know  if  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  have  done  that  elsewhere  ? — I have  heard  that 
they  did  it  at  Clifden  and  Aran,  but  I am  not  quite 
certain. 

55224.  That  is  your  object.  You  are  putting  for- 
ward a claim  on  behalf  of  Oughterard  for  a contri- 
bution from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  order 
to  diminish  the  cost  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  rates  to  supply  the  town  with  water?— Quite  so. 

55255.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point? — It  is 
that  a harbour  of  refuge  at  Anaclough  is  another  work 
of  much  utility  and  could  be  easily  effected  by  making 
an  open  cutting,  the  stones  in  the  present  pier  coula 
be  utilised,  thereby  giving  safe  refuge  to  boats  from 
the  mainland  and  the  different  islands. 

55226.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  you  mean  a harbour 
of  refuge  on  the  lake  ? — Yes  ; on  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
Where  the  boats  go  into  town  by  the  river  is  deep 
water  to  a certain  point,  but  in  order  to  make  it  safe 
for  the  boats  from  the  islands  to  go  in  there,  there 
should  be  an  open  cutting  made  to  protect  them.  The 
pier  there  runs  straight,  north  and  south,  and  there 
is  no  protection  at  all  for  boats,  because  a man  might 
have  his  boat  anchored  on  one  side  on  which  he  thought 
he  had  shelter,  but  the  wind  might  shift  suddenly  and 
his  boat  would  not  have  shelter,  but  be  endangered. 
Not  long  ago  a boat  was  broken  there  and  it  cost  the 
poor  man  £14  to  have  it  repaired.  It  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  a harbour  of  refuge  there. 

55227.  Chairman. — What  size  of  boats  are  you  re- 
ferring to? — Well,  five  and  six-ton  boats. 

55228.  What  are  they  used  for? — Carrying  turf  and 
stuff,  generally,  to  the  markets. 

55229.  Sir  John  Colomb. — How  many  boats  have 
been  lost  in  Lough  Corrib  owing  to  want  of  a proper 
harbour? — I could  not  tell  that.  There  was  one  boat, 
not  completely  lost,  but  badly  damaged. 

55230.  Was  the  owner  on  board  at  the  time? — He 
was  not,  he  was  ashore. 

55231.  Before  going  ashore  had  he  made  the  best 
arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  boat? — Yes,  but 
the  wind  shifted  and  dashed  the  boat  against  the  pier 
and  it  was  smashed. 

55232.  Chairman. — Is  that  a very  common  occur- 
ence?— Not  very  common,  because  the  people  look  out 
when  they  see  signs  of  a storm  and  shift  their  boats 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  tie  them  against  the 
bank. 

55233.  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  about  the  com- 
mittee of  agriculture,  of  which  yon  are  a member  ? — I 
think  I am  a member,  but  I am  not  quite  certain. 

55234.  Then  you  have  not  attended  their  meetings  ? 
— If  I was  a member  I suppose  I should  have  attended. 
I got  plenty  of  notices,  but  I did  not  attend  to  the 
whole  of  them. 

55235.  The  fact  remains  that  you  never  attended  any 
meetings  of  that  committee? — I won’t  say  whether  I 
did  or  not,  as  I am  not  certain. 


Sept  25. 1907. 
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55236.  But  if  you  are  not  certain  whether  you  are 
a member  of  the  committee  or  not  you  cannot  say 
whether  you  attended  meetings  of  the  committee? — 
Well,  I attend  the  County  Council  meetings  regularly 
enough  and  I think  that  is  quite  enough  for  me.  I 
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do  not  like  to  be  put  on  committees  because  I am  not 
active  enough.  , , . t-.*.  y0U  never  have 

attended  ig-gl 

not  left  a deep  impression  on  your  mind . 
want  to  make  statements  that  may ■no  tjie 

55239.  How  long  have  you  been  a memoei  oi 
County  Council  ? — For  four  or  five  years 

55240.  When  were  you  re-elected g 
next  June.  I was  co-opted.  I am  one  of  the  two  mem 

te£2«”Par  jLTc2S-H.Y.  ™ I even  attended 
n meetinc  in  Galway  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuamf  who,  I understand is  President  of  ti»CMn- 

"rttaM  e“Lrat  wbteb'the  Bishop  oi  Giwa, 
presided  a few  years  ago. 

1 55242.  Chairman.— You  are  not  quite  sure  whethei 
you  are  a member  of  County  Galway  Committee  of 
4 eri culture  ?— I am  not  quite  sure.  , 

‘ 55243.  And  you  are  not  quite  sure  whether  you  evw 
attended  a meeting  of  that  committee?— No , I would 
not  say  whether  I did  or  not. 

55244.  You  are  not  quite  sure  whether  you  ever 
took  any  part  in  the  question  of  the  allotment  of 
sires,  mares,  bulls  and  boars  in  this  district . ho  , I do 
not  care  about  them.  I think  they  are  no  good. 

55245.  You  would  not  consider  yourself  a very  good 
person  to  be  chosen  as  a member  of  such  a committee  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that.  I think  I might  do  very  well. 

55246.  But  you  do  not  agree  with  the  work  and  you 
have  never  attended  a meeting  of  the  committee?— 1 
’ do  not  care  about  the  ofispring  of  the  horses.  They 
are  too  soft  and  are  not  fitted  for  the  country. 

55247.  Now,  if  you  thought  that,  did  it  not  strike 
you  that  you  should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  see  that  more  suitable  animals  were  sent 
here  ? — Yes  ; I suppose  that  is  so. 

55248.  Don’t  you  know  that  is  the  very  work  that 
this  committee  has  to  <}o  ?— That  is  the  question  to  he 
decided.  I do  not  know  whether  I am  a member  or 
not. 

55249.  Mr.  Conor  O’Kelly.— Do  you  remember  ever 
having  received  a notice  to  attend  such  a meeting  ? — 
I got  a lot  of  notices,  but  I did  not  care  about  reading 
them. 

55250.  Have  you  ever  attended  a meeting  over  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  presided? — No. 

55251.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  the  Galway 
Committee  of  Agriculture  has  nominated  you  to  attend 
here  and  give  an  account  of  your  work  on  the  com- 
mittee?— I recollect  that  I was  appointed  by  the  Gal- 
way County  Council  to  give  evidence  here. 


55252.  And  also  by  the  committee  of  agriculture?— 
Then  I have  forgotten  about  that; 

55253.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  much  about  the-  • 
work  of  the  committee? — I do  not  attend  the  small 
meetings  at  all.  ,,  , . , . ... 

55254.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  agricultural  instruction  and  development 
of  the  county  now  rests  with  the  county  committee  of 
agriculture  ?— I am  interested  in  Galway  County  Coun- 
cil as  a whole. 

55255.  Do  you  know  how  this  district  of  Oughterard 
is  to  receive  benefit  from  that  committee  and  its  needs 
be  put  forward  if  it  is  not  represented  at  the  meetings 
of  the  committee  ?— Well,  I do  not  know.  We  have 
been  looking  for  waterworks  for  years  and  we  cannot 
tret  them,  although  the  people  are  dying  of  fever. 

° 55256.  Mr.  Conor  Kelly.— It  is  because  you  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  them.  That  is  the  explanation,  Mr. 
Joyce  ?— It  is  not.  The  outlying  parties  ought  to  give 
and  take. 

55257.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Can  you  recall  if  you 
ever  received  a notice  that  you  were  co-opted  by  this 
body  ? — Yes  ; I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

55258.  You  have  a looted  objection  to  serving  on  a 
committee  ? — Yes. 

£5259.  Now,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  this  was 
an  important  committee  dealing  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county,  and  if  you  did  not  wish  to 
serve  on  it  you  should  say  so  and  allow  the  committee 
to  have  the  benefit  of  a member  who  would  attend?— 

I would  have  no  objection  to  serving  on  the  committee, 
but  I suffer  from  rheumatism  and  sciatica  and  that 
is'  enough  for  me.  I cannot  run  round  like  a joung 
fellow. 

55260.  Chairman. — Where  are  the  meetings  of  this 
committee  held? — In  Galway. 

55261.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — As  I understand 
it,  you  are  not  a member  of  the  G alway  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  for  that  reason  the  committee  has 
nominated  you,  as  an  outsider,  to  speak  of  then- 
work  ? — That  might  be. 

55262.  Sir  John  Colomb. — And  the  corollary  to  that 
is  that  the  County  Committee  have  nominated  some- 
body to  give  evidence  who  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  the  work  of  the  committee? — Well,  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

55263.  Chairman. — I thought  you  told  us  you  had 
been  a member  of  the  committee  for  three  years?— 
That  was  the  County  Council. 

55264.  Then  are  you  aware  whethor  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  this  committee  or  not  ? — I am  not  aware.  You 
have  put  that  question  several  times  and  I cannot 
answer  it. 


Mr  Denis 


Mr.  Denis  Kin  win  examined. 


55265.  Chairman. — You  are  agent  for  several 
estates  ? — Yes. 

55266.  And  you  have  been  nominated  by  the  Irish 
Landowners’  Convention  to  give  evidence  here? — Yes, 
and  before  I commence  to  deal  with  matters  affecting 
esratee  I should  like  to  say  a word  about  the  ferry 
scheme  at  Knock,  mentioned  by  the  last  witness.  I 
am  agent  for  several  estates  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lough,  and  it  would  benefit  them  very  much,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  turf,  if  that  ferry  were  made. 
There  is  a short  supply  of  turbary  on  this  side,  and 
if  the  ferry  were  made  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
in  that  respect.  It  would  also  bring  the  people 
closer  to  the  railway  stations  of  Galway  or  Tuam. 
The  nearest  stations  at  present  are  twelve  and 
eighteen  miles  distant. 

55267.  The  great  difficulty  is  if  ilie  weather  is 
rough  it  is  awkward  to  get  across? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

55268.  And  if  there  was  a ferry  which  would  ac- 
commodate a lairge  cart,  that  would  meet  the  diffi- 
culty?— Yes,  that  would  suit  quite  well.  That  is 
all  the  people  want,  some  means  by  which  they  can 
take  their  cattle  across  to  the  fairs  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

55269.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  the  cost  of 
a floating  ferry  there? — Yes,  it  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  wanted  to  advance 
some  money,  and  at  one  time  the  scheme  looked  very 
hopeful,  but  it  fell  through,  and  I really  do  not  know 


55270.  The  erection  of  a large  bridge  would  be  an 
unnecessary  expense? — I think  so,  and  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  out  because  of  such  a rocky  ap- 
proach. 

55271.  You  havo  told  us  you  are  a land  agent?— 
Yes.  I am  an  agent  for  several  estates  in  County 
Galway,  and  a few  in  Mayo.  I also  farm  about  200 
acres  of  my  own  property.  I wish  to  say  I approve 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
have  dealt  with  estates  they  purchased;  they  im- 
proved them  very  much  by  drainage  and  roads,  t 
acted  on  a Parish  Committee  which  dispensed  a grant 
made  by  the  Board;  arid  much  useful  work  was  done 
in  this  way.  I consider-  it  would  be  advisable  to  in- 
crease the  area  in  which  the  Board  could  operate. 

55272.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnbll. — You  have  been  a 
member  of  a Parish  Committee  ? — Yes. 

55273.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  of  the  meetings?— 
Oh,  yes,  several. 

55274.  In  that  parish  improvements  axe  very  con 
siderable? — Yes,  very  noticeable.  We  would  n 
liked  to  have  given  grants  for  the  whole  of  the  P*r“7 
but  we  could  not  do  it  as  only  part  was  sen®®"' 
But  considerably  more  improvements  could  have  0®“* 
carried  out  if  the  entire  parish  could  have  been  a 
with. 

55275.  CniraMiH.— Wlurt  is  ths  »moh 
of  the  parish  is  not  scheduled  ? — It  is  not  cong 
I believe  it  does  not  oome  under  the  definition. 
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55276  Do  you  know  wliat  prevents  it  coining  u: 
the  definition?— The  holdings  are  larger  I supi 


; under 

o w suppose. 

that  really  the  cause  or  is  it  the  existence 
.of  one  or  two  large  farms  which  have  put  up  the 
value?— Yes,  there  are  large  farms  there  too. 

55278.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — What  was  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  the  Parish  Committee 
which  you  considered  of  benefit  ?— Giving  prizes  for 
well-kept  gardens,  improved  houses,  and  that  kind 
of  thing.  . ...... 

55279.  Was  there  any  improvement  m the  drainage 
of  the  land  fencing,  or  anything  of  that  description  ? 
—No-  no  improvement  in  that  way.  The  grants  were 
too  small  for  that,  but  we  gave  a grant  to  improve 
the  village  road,  which  was  of  great  use. 

55280.  Chairman. — Has  it  not  been  the  policy  of 
the  Parish  Committees  to  devote  themselves  first  to 
the  improvement  of  dwellinghouBes  ? — Yes,  particu- 
larly where  the  people  have  been  keeping  live  stock 
in  the  dwellinglvouse. 

55281.  And,  then,  when  the  work  is  done  do  you  see 
any  reason  why,  if  the  funds  are  forthcoming,  the 
Parish  Committee  should  not  go  on  to  the  other  work 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  has  referred  to? — Yes,  I 
suppose  they  cou'ld. 

55282.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Where  would  you  stop 
then  ? — Well,  we  only  get  £50 ; that  is  the  difficulty. 

55283.  Supposing  you  got  £100,  on.*  £200,  liow  far 
are  you  to  oarry  on  the  work? — I am  afraid  you 
cannot  go  very  far,  because  the  .people  have  to  do 
a eei-tain  amount  of  work  to  gain  an  award. 

55284.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — The  question  is 
whether  the  character  of  that  work  comes  within  the 
scope  of  what  could  be  done  by  a Parish  Committee  ? 
—Scarcely ; I think  it  goes  beyond  it. 

55285.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Then,  where  would  you 
stop  ? — At  the  improvement  of  the  houses. 

55286.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Now,  concerning  your 
approval  of  the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
in  regard  to  drainage,  have  you  had  under  your  ob- 
servation any  property  drained  by  alrterial  drainage 
some  time  ago?— Yes,  a few  years  ago  I saw  such 
work  carried  out. 

55287.  Can  you  tell  me  if  that  work  lias  been  pro- 
perly and  thoroughly  maintained? — Well,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  it  since  the  drains  were  made.  I 
think  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  tenants  should 
keep  these  works  in  repair  in  the  future. 

55288.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at.  In  your 
opinion  the  Congested  Districts . Board  by  doing  this 
work  acts  admirably,  but  you  are  also  of  opinion  that 
some  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  the 
maintenance  of  this  work? — Yes,  I am,  decidedly. 

55289.  And  that  the  tenants  should  in  some  way 
be  compelled  to  maintain  the  works  in  thorough  order  ? 
—Yes;  and  I am  afraid  they  won’t  do  that  unless 
there  is  some  controlling  hand. 

55200.  You  think  there  should  be.  some  strong  con- 
trolling hand  ? — Yes ; and  very  little  attention  every 
year  would  keep  the  drains  in  good  order. 

55291.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Have  you  ever 
thought  oE  any  organisation  by  which  these  works  could 
be  kept  up  ? — It  js  very  difficult  unless  trustees  could 
be  appointed  for  each  estate.  I think  if  the  shooting 
of  the  estate  went  to  the  tenants,  and  it  could  be 
let  each  year,  the  trustees  could  spend  what  they  get 
from  that  source  in  improving  the  estate. 

55292.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  it  could)  be 
done  by  the  County  Council  or  a local  organisation? 
—No ; I have  never  thought  of  that. 

55293.  Mr.  Sutherland. — This  work  of  the  Parish 
Committees  must  come  to  an  end  as  it  is  only  of  a 
temporary  nature?— Yes. 

55294.  A limit  will  be  reached  at  which  you  must 
stop  expenditure? — Yes. 

55295.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — That  is  not  what 
1 "ji8  a^‘  My  P°int>  is  that  where  you  had  a lalrge 
"O'norcl,  or  a number  joined  together  as  a Drainage 
Board,  these  main  drains  were  made  over  a large 
tract  of  country  and  maintained.  But  these  estates 
are  now  sold  and  split  up  among  the  tenants,  and 
. ®re  you  had  four  holders  of  land  before  now  you 
^11  probably  have  400.  You  won’t  be  able  to  get 
among  the  400  the  same  amount  of  unity  and  hard 
WOT<!*  amonB  tire  four  landlords.  But  these  drains 
must  be  kept  up  and  you  must  therefore  establish 
or^anisation  to  take  the  place  of  the  Drainage 
ooard  or  the  landlords.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
j-nat  problem  ?— ^The^  only  thing  I can  suggest  ' ' 


get  some  power  to  levy  a certain  amount  of  money  .w.  25  1907. 
to  maintain  this  work  from  each  tenant.  I suppose  ''  ' 1-1 
it  could  be  done  when  the  holdings  are  being  sold  Mr.  Denis 
to  the  tenants  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  or  on  Kinrin. 
a large  estate  where  the  game  comes  to  something; 
they  could  combine  to  let  it  and  make  a profit  ont  of 
it,  and  a few  pounds  spent  on  drains  every  year  would 
keep  them  right. 

55296.  Could  it  be  done  by  means  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  who  could  have  a drainage  section  dealing 
with  main  drains,  and  also  the  smaller  ancillary 
dkains.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  that? — 

No,  but  the  Board  of  Works  are  very  expensive  in  the 
drainage  they  do.  Around  Tuam  it  is  very  necessary 
to  have  drainage. 

55297.  At  all  events  you  agree  there  should  be  some 
power  or  agency  for  doing  it  ? — Yes. 

55298.  Mr.  O’Kblly. — That  would  necessarily  mean 
the  creation  of  new  machinery  for  the  collection  of 
revenue? — VeTy  little. 

55299.  In  the  matter  of  these  larger  and  minor 
drains,  don’t  you  think  they  could  be  looked  after 
by  the  Rural  District  Council,  who  could  levy  a rate 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them  in  the  same  way 
as  they  maintain  the  minor  roads? — That  might  be 
done,  but  I would  leave  the  drains  on  a man's  own 
holding  to  be  done  by  himself.  I would  only  a6k 
to  have  the  main  drains  through  the  estate  main- 
tained in  good  and  clean  order. 

55300.  Where  you  find  the  country  flooded  for  five, 
six,  or  seven  miles,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  wdll 
to  have  that  remedied  by  a big  drainage  scheme? — 

X'—  . T 1..^  TT,  YV»-.r  wiinrl  111 c fl fYA  r\i  rlll-l  T?.i 


Yes ; but  I have  in  my  mind  the  drainage  of  the  River 
Suck,  in  Roscommon,  which  cost  a great  deal  more 
money  than  it  is  worth.  In  taking  up  a large  scheme 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  will  be  worth  it  or 


1 committee  of  tenants  formed  i 


trustees  and 
* See  Appendix  III,  p.  27tJ. 
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55301.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Of  course  there 
are  two  questions,  one  of  making  and  the  other  of 
maintaining  drains? — Yes. 

. 55302.  And  the  construction  of  arterial  drams 
should  rest  with  a different  authority  to  the  autho- 
rity that  makes  the  smaller  drains  ? — I would  say  so. 

55303.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  smaller  drains 
on  a man’s  farm,  if  a man  is  advanced  public 
money,  which  lie  repays  in  the  form  of  annuities  in 
order  to  purchase  his  farm,  don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  insist  that  during  the  currency  of 
these  annuities  the  tenant  purchaser  should  keep 
those  drains  in  good  order? — I would  say  so;  that 
would  be  a very  good  plain. 

55304.  That  would  give  you  a machinery  for  main- 
taining the  farm  drainage  ? — Yes. 

55305.  Then,  when  you  come  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  arterial  drains  would  you  think  a different  au- 
thority should  be  charged  with  that  duty  ? — If  the  far- 
mer kept  his  own  drains  and  the  part  where  they  had 
the  main  drains  in  order,  that  would  be  sufficient  for 

56306.  Generally,  don’t  you  think  you  would  have 
to  bring  in  some  local  authority  or  central  drainage 
board  to  look  after  the  arterial  drains? — Yes.  That 
would  be  necessary,  I am  sure. 

55307.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— The  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  is  the  smallest  official  organisation  you 
have  working  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

55308.  It  is  a unit,  and  don’t  you  think  a 
smaller  unit  still  than  the  Rural  District  Council 
might  be  desirable  and  of  benefit  in  keeping  these 
drains  open.  Say  a parish  committee  ? — Yes. 

55309.  What  would  you  say  to  the  subordination 
of  the  parish  committees  to  the  Rural  District  Coun- 
cil for  this  purpose? — I would  say  that  that  would 
be  better  still,  as  they  would  understand  the  wants 
of  their  particular  locality.  . 

55310.  You  want  something  smaller  than  the  Rural 
District  Council  ?— Yes,  to  see  that  the  drams  are 

ke553110  Chairman.— What  is  the  next  point?— It  is 
if  a fair  and  reasonable  price  were  given  for  grazing 
land  I consider  the  Board  could  get  sufficient  for 
their  purpose  without  any  compulsory  powers.  The 
rents  on  the  properties  I manage  are  well  paid.  1 
propose  to  hand  in  a table*  showing  the  rental  and 
the  amount  paid  for  each  of  the  three  yearn  ended 
1st  November,  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  If 
could  count  on  getting  such  a sum  as  would,  when 
invested  at  3 i per  cent.,  return  them  tlieir  net  m- 
coxra,  I think  there  would  he  uo  difficulty  m arrang- 
ing sales.  There  would,  of  course,  be  cases  m which 
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the  list  income  would  not  be  a fair  standard  of  value, 
and  some  different  method  of  estimating  the  fan- 
price  would  have  to  be  adopted  in  suoli  cases.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  in  selling  land  which 
is  in  his  own  hands  the  owner  would  be  selling  not 
only  Iris  income,  but  also  his  proprietorial  rights. 
These  latter  are  generally  valuable,  and  fair  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  them  in  estimating  the  fan- 
price  of  the  land.  . 

55312.  Sir  Antony  MacD onnell.  —.1  ust  explain 
what  yon  would  say  would  be  the  outward  sign  and 
manifestation  of  proprietorial  rights  apart  from  his 
income  ? — I mean  that  he  is  selling  land  in  his  own 
hands,  and  not  let.  He  is  not  selling  what  the  rent 
produces,  but  the  entire  interest  of  land  all  in  his 
own  hands. 

55313.  But  the  income  ho  gets  from  his  land  is  the 
symbol  of  his  proprietorial  rights.  What  other  avail- 
able consideration  is  there  for  proprietori  al  rights  out- 
side the  .return  which  lie  gets  from  the  land  ?— I am 
referring  to  land  in  the  landlord’s  hands,  which  is 
farmed  by  him  and  has  not  been  let.  In  that  case  a 
fair  value  should  be  put  on. 

55314.  I take  it  a fair  statement  would  be  the  same 
income  from  investments  at  3-^  per  cent.,  but  I 
understand  you  have  something  over  and  above  that, 
which  you  call  proprietorial  rights,  and  which  I 
assume  you  intend  should  have  a marketable  value? — 
Yes ; I mean  the  tenant  right  of  the  land  and  the 
landlord’s  interest  in  it, 

55315.  Say  a landlord  has  a farm  which  has  come 
down  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  has  never  been 
let  to  a tenant,  do  you  still  say  there  are  two  rights 
in  that.  Is  it  not  an  intellectual  conception  in  your 
own  mind  of  the  existence  of  two  rights? — There  are 
two  rights  I say. 

55316.  You  may  carve  two  rights  out  of  that,  and 
divide  the  holding  u-p,  but  before  you  do  that  where 
are  the  existing  two  rights.  I follow  your  statement 
regarding  the  price  and  his  net  income.  I do  not 

Suestion  that,  but  when  you  go  further,  and  say 
lere  are  two  rights  I must  -ask  you  to  explain  what 
they  are.  He  gets  has  income,  which  is  the  outward 
symbol  and  manifestation  of  his  whole  rights,  and  you 
assume  something  else  for  proprietorial  rights? — I 
mean  that  there  are  two  interests — the  landlord’s  and 
the  tenant’s.  The  landlord  gets  his  net  income  from 
the  rent  of  the  land,  but  there  are  eases  in  which  the 
land  as  not  all  let,  but  in  his  own  hands. 


55317.  He  gets  his  aiet  income  capitalised  at  3^  per- 
cent. ?— I would  not  say  that.  There  are  some  cases 
where  it  is  hard  .to  arrive  at  what  tire  net  income 


55318.  Do  you  mean  to  say  in  respect  of  the 
amenities  of  the  house,  the  demesne,  and  private 
grounds? — No. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonneix. — If  you  meant  that  I 
could  understand  you. 

55319.  Chairman. — On  tenanted  land  two  rights 
exist — the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  the  interest  of 
the  tenant? — That  is  so. 

55320.  On  un tenanted  land  'both  these  rights  are 
amalgamated  in  the  person  of  the  Landlord  ?— Yes. 

55321.  And  yon  say  if  suoli  grass  land  is  bought  by 
the  State  these  two  rights  should  be  recognised  ?— ' Yes. 

55322.  I understand  that,  but  the  confusion  arises 
from  the  fact  that  you  have  spoken  of  net  income. 
Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  assume  that 
m the  case  of  certain  grass  lands  both  these  rights 
are  in  the  landlord’s  hands.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
has  pointed  out  that  the  purchase  of  the  land  is  on 
the  baas  of  net  income.  The  landlord  must  have 
been  getting  from  that  land  an  income  in  the  form  of 
grazing,  or  if  he  farmed  it,  returns  from  his  farming 
operations.  Now,  if  the  sum  of  money  paid  for  pm- 
cWiSba^UI>onthe  income  he  has  derived  from 
that  land,  that  I think,  meets  your  point,  and  is  a 
recognition  of  both  interests  in  the  land  ?— Well,  the 
landlord  may  have  farmed  that  land  an  conjunction 
la,nd>  a.nd  it  might  not  be  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  figure  he  makes.  There  are  other  circumstances 
matter,  such,  for  instance  as 

3 it  2 n°t+be  'ab1le  to  Set  .as  much  out 

ot  it  as  an  ordinary  tenant  would. 

JS®  2°  ym  *»  ray  « • landlord  has  boon 
farming  two  separate  farms  lumself  it  is  not  possible 
for  bis  books  to  show  what  income  he  has  Sra? 
from  eaoh!-It  might  b.  and  it  might  not,  and  S 
be  might  not  be  offering  the  entire  land,  hot.  onlya 


part  for  sale,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  apportion  the 
income  on  a part. 

55323.  But  surely  there  is  no  great  difficulty  about 
that,  as  the  landlord  must  know  for  his  own  informa- 
tion what  he  is  deriving  from  hte  property  ?— Yes 
but  ho  might  not  be  able  to  state  exactly  his  income 
for  the  part  to  be  sold. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonneix. — I do  not  wish  to  press, 
this  much  further,  as  I think  there  is  some  misappre- 
hension between  us,  but  it  is  not  a matter  of  much 
importance,  because  you  are  satisfied  if  the  landlord 
gets  his  net  income  capitalised,  and  that  3£  per  cent, 
is  a proper  figure.  But  I do  not  understand  what  you 
mean  by,  and  I only  call  attention  to  the  division 
yon  make  of  his  income. 

55324.  Si<r  John  Colomb.— When  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
Donnell  asked  you  the  question  about  proprietorial 
rights  it  immediately  got  narrowed  down  to  a question 
of  untenanted  land.  Now,  do  you  mean  that  in  the 
phrase  selling  land  you  are  selling  other  tilings  called 
incorporeal  hereditaments — the  rights  of  shooting  and 
fishing,  or  perhaps  turbary,  and  such  things— do  you 
include  that  or  are  you  narrowing  proprietorial  rights, 
down  to  the  question  of  the  surface  of  untenanted 
land  ? — I mean  all  the  rights  over  the  whole  property 
— the  rights  of  turbary,  etc. 

55325.  You  include  such  things  as  I mentioned  in 
those  rights? — Yes. 

55326.  Chairman.— But  those  rights  are  of  no  value 
unless  they  show  income  ? — They  ai-e  rights  all  the 
same. 

55327.  Sir  John  Colomb. — To  follow  that  up  and 
clear  the  ground  I will  take  simply  the  shooting. 
Plow  if  the  landlord  shoots  over  the  estate  himself, 
that  will  show  no  contribution  to  income  in  his  books? 
—No. 

55328.  That  is  one  case  ?— ' Yes. 

55329.  Therefore,  in  a case  like  that,  whore  the 
landlord  exercises  tho  rights  himself  you  cannot  set 
it  down  as  contributing  to  his  net  income?— No. 

55330.  But  if  the  landlord  lets  the  shooting  that 
will  come  into  his  books  and  affect  the  price?— Yes,, 
it  will  come  in  then. 

55332.  Now,  take  tho  case  Lord  Dudley  put  to  you, 
tho  case  where  a landlord  has  perhaps  a demesne  and 
a tillage  farm,  or  uses  a great  deal  of  demesne  as 
tillage  and  outside  that  there  is  untenanted  grazing 
land,  and  it  is  not  the  ordinary  case  that  the  two- 
will  bo  worked  together  in  such  a way  in  regard  to 
stock  being  on  tho  untonanted  land,  sometimes  on  the 
demesne  and  on  the  tillage.  In  that  case  there  is  an 
enormous  difficulty  in  apportioning  really  to  these 
two  elements  of  his  holding  what  belongs  to  his  net 
income? — Yes,  that  was  what  was  in  my  mind. 

55333.  Now,  taking  the  case  of  a landlord  or  owner 
of  property  in  that  position,  do  you  think  it  pos- 
sible for  him  by  his  books,  no  matter  how  he  keeps 
I hem,  to  say  accurately  how  much  of  net  income  he 
derives  from  one  or  the  other? — It  would  be  diffi- 
cult. 

55334.  Do  yon  think  it  would  lx1  possible?— Well, 
it  is  hardly  possible. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Then  he  drops  tho  3£ 
pur  cent. 

Sir  John  Colomb. — No.  What  he  says  is  tliere 

are  different  cases,  and  the  one  he  illustrates  is  such  a 


Sir  Antony  MacDonneix. — But  he  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

Sir  John  Colomb. — I wanted  to  clear  up  his  view 
in  these  cases. 

55335.  Siir  Antony  MacDonnell. — In  these  particu- 
lar cases  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  income  ?— Exactly. 

55336.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  in  no  case  do  you 
claim  beyond  net  income? — I do  in  cases  such  a® 
described  by  Sir  John  Colomb,  where  ethe  farming 
is  in  and  out  claim  beyond  what  is  made  out  of  tn| 
land.  It  iR  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  net  income,  ana 
when  even  more  would  be  made  out  if  it  was  formed 
in  a different  way. 

55337.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — What  you  say 
s that  tho  laaidlord  should  be  satisfied  with  his.ne 
ncome,  and  next  you  say  it  is  difficult  to  .iscertain. 
i,  i — i Does  that 


<uwuie,  cum  next  you  say  id  as  umiuuiu  w . 

ju  certain  cases,  what  his  net  imeome  is.  Does  w* 
carry  you  any  further  than  net  income  if  ca 
be  ascertained? — In  this  case  it  would. 

55338.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand?  Wdb 
it  might  or  might  not. 
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55339.  Mr.  Sutherland. — You  say  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  the  landlord’s  net  income  ? — In 
some  particular  cases  I say  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at. 
If  the  landlord  is  selling  part  of  the  estate,  but 
not  selling  the  farm  with  the  other  lots,  it  is  diffi- 
cult in  that  case  to  arrive  at  the  not  income  derived 
from  the  land  he  was  selling. 

55340.  We  have  heard  all  along  that  net  income  was 
almost  an  infallible  test,  and  I was  rather  disturbed 
to  hear  you  throw  some  doubt  upon  it.  But  it  is 
perfectly  clear  you  cannot  have  both  things.  You 
Say  you  wish  to  establish  some  other  standard  which 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  has  pointed  out  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  grasp,  but  has  it  not  a tendency  rather  to 
discredit  net  income  as  a basis? — I have  pointed  out 
how  difficult  it  is  to  airrive  at  net  income. 

55341.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  special  cases? — Yes. 

55342.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Would  you  accept  Mr. 
Boyd’s  standard  for  untenaaited  land — one  and  one- 
third  of  the  valuation? — I would  not  accept  that,  I 
think  that  would  be  low. 

55343.  Too  low?— Yes. 

55344.  On  some  untenaaited  land  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  net  income? — Yes,  when  farmed 
in  a certain  way. 

55345.  Then,  you  would  have  to  fall  back  on  some 
standard  ? — Yes. 

55346.  Then,  I ask  you,  would  you  accepc  Mr. 
Boyd’s  standard  for  untenanted  land? — I do  not 
think  it  would  be  a fair  standard.  The  valuation 
varies  very  much.'  I would  rather  fix  a fair  rent 
and  calculate  it  on  tile  two  interests. 

Mr.  Sutherland. — Quite  so.  Add  them  together, 
and  never  subtract. 

55347,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Do  you  manage 
much  land? — Yes. 

55348.  Do  you  manage  much  land  on  which  second 
term  rents  have  been  fixed? — Yes. 

55349.  Taking  the  second  term  rent  and  the  valua- 
tion, which  is  the  lower  ? — The  second  term  rent. 

55350.  Now,  the  second  term  rents  are  the  basis 
under  the  Act,  and  that  being  so  what  justification 
have  you  for  adding  one-third  to  the  still  higher 
valuation  as  the  basis  in  the  case  of  untenanted  land. 

I do  not  wish  to  surprise  you  into  any  admission, 
but  I would  like  you  to  look  at  that  point  and  ex- 
amine it  ? — Yes,  I see  it. 

55351.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  fact,  has  the 
valuation  and  one-third  added  much  direct  relation  to 
second  term  rents.  At  present  the  landlord  is  allowed 
to  pay  income  tax  on  untenanted  and  grazing  lands 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  upon  his  income  or  the 
valuation  and  one-third  added? — Yes,  the  occupier 
is  charged  on  Schedule  D,  and  the  landlord  on 
Schedule  A. 

55332.  But  where  there  is  no  occupier  the  land- 
lord can  pay  income  tax  either  upon  his  income  or 
one  and  one-third  the  valuation? — Yes.  that  is  so. 

55353.  And  Mr.  Boyd’s  plan  was  that  the  price 
paid  for  such  land  should  be  estimated  on  one  and 
one-third  the  valuation,  which  is  the  basis  on  wliidh. 
he  pays  income  tax  under  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. — Then  how  can  you  compare  second 
tem  Tern®  on  land  which  is  untenanted  ? 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Do  you  ask  that  of  me  ? 

Chairman. — No.  Of  the  witness. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Because  I think  I 
should  explain  that. 

55354.  Chairman. — I want  to  know  how  he  arrives 
atT~Ja'1'  on  land  on  which  there  are  no  tenants  at  all  ? 

X do  not  see  the  connection  between  the  two  at  all. 

Chairman. — No  more  do  I,  and  why  answer  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell’s  question? 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — I said  I did  nob  wish  to 
surprise  him.  There  are  two  classes  of  land,  tenanted 
and  untemanted.  The  tenanted  land  has  gone  through 
a process  of  rent-fixing  which  has  brought  the  rent 
down  two  successive  steps  until  it  is  a second  term 
rent,  and  that  rent  is  now  taken  as  a basis  of  pur- 
“ bed  rock,  and  you  have  firm  ground  on 
ml'  * j P0-  uu  ten  anted  land  has  never  been 

UDjected  to  that  process,  and  you  are  not  in  a posi- 

™ 8ay  ^e  value  of  untenanted  land,  having 
+i°arc\ t°  the  variation  of  the  valuation.  If  you  take 
,,  vah?ati°n  of  untenanted  land  you  say  that  even 
y , something  more,  must  be  given,  and  it 

cnua  be  low-plus  another  interest  which  is  only  to 
be  found  out  bv  intellectual  men. 

Colomb.  But  isn’t  that  the  case  on 
to  the  basis  .of  XHOome,  and  one- third  has 

w>  be  added  for  occupation. 


Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — That  is  a mere  rule.  Sept  25  1907 

Sir  John  Colomb.— But  it  is  the  basis  of  taxation  * '— - 
on  occupation.  Mr.  Denis 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — I speak  under  correc-  Kit-win. 
tion,  but  I think  that  was  in  force  before  rent  reduc- 
tion, and  consequently  it  is  out  of  Court. 

55355.  Most  Rev.  Dr  .O’Donnell. — Mr  Kavanagh 
asked  you  whether  as  a basis  of  purchase  of  un- 
tenanted  land  you  would  accept  Mr.  Boyd’s  standard 
of  the  valuation  and  one-third  added,  and  you  re- 
plied that  the  valuation  was  not  uniform? — Yes,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  very  uniform. 

55356.  Then  perhaps  something  uniform  could  be 
found.  What  would  you  say  to  a Court  or  competent 
body  empowered  to  say,  if  the  land  were  tenanted, 
what  the  second  term  rent  would  be.  Then,  instead 
of  adding  one-third  to  the  Government  valuation  you 
added  one-third  to  the  second  term  rent  so  esti- 
mated. What  would  you  say  to  that  standard,  which 
would  have  this  advantage,  that  it  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  variations  of  the  Government  valuation? 

— The  tenant’s  interest  would  be  worth  more  than 
cme-third. 

Sir  John  Colomb. — That  would  be  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  a second  interest. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — There  is  no  tenant’s  in- 
terest in  this  at  all. 

55357.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Somehow  or 
other  the  public  authority  of  the  country  has  esti- 
mated the  value  that  the  owner  has  in  untenanted 
land  at  one-third  extra.  My  suggestion  is  to  estimate 
a second  term  rent  on  untenanted  land  and  add  one- 
third  for  the  owner’s  interest.  The  Government 
valuations  fluctuate  from  estate  to  estate,  and  place 
to  place,  and  if  the  estimated  second  term  rent  is 
taken  then  you  abolish  the  variation  of  the  valuation  ? 

— But  I would  not  think  that  would  be  sufficient. 

55358.  That  is  a different  point.  Under  my  plan 
the  element  of  variation  would  be  avoided  to  some 
extent  ? — It  would. 

55359.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — -Would  there  not  be  varia- 
tions, in  the  opinions  of  the  land  valuers? — Probably 
there  would  be. 

55360.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — There  would  be 
the  same  variations  as  exist  now  in  regard  to  second 
term  rente  fixed  by  the  different;  Commissioners? — 

Yes;  there  would  be  variations. 

55361.  Chairman. — What  do  you  next  wish  to  say  ? 

— That  the  delays  which  at  present  occur  in.  com- 
pleting sales  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  The 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
should  be  increased,  and  also  their  staff.  I would  say 
that  a special  amount  should  be  set  apart  for  pur- 
chasing estates  in  the  congested  districts,  these  to  get 
a preference  over  more  prosperous  parts  of  the  country. 

When  dividing  grazing  land  I think  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  it  only  to  persons  who  have  shown  in- 
dustry and  thrift  in  the  management  of  thuir  old 
holdings  and  who  have  some  capital  to  start  with, 
otherwise  I fear  additional  land  would  not  benefit 
them  much.  If  the  Board  could  keep  the  new  tenants 
under  their  eye  for  a few  years,  until  they  got  well 
started,  and  made  them  loans  where  necessary,  for 
short  periods,  I think  it  would  be  advisable.  I think 
if  all  the  grass  land  in  the  country  is  divided  up  into 
small  holding^  the  cattle  trade  will  be  entirely  changed, 
and  small  tenants  will  not  find  a ready  and  good 
market  for  their  young  stock.  At  present  the  graziers 
buy  such  young  stock  and  keep  them  for  a year  or  so, 
and  then  sell  them  to  the  Leinster  men  or  cross- 
Channel  dealers.  If  the  grazing  system  entirely  dis- 
appears the  small  tenant  must  keep  his  stock  much 
longer  than  at  present,  and  finish  them  himself  for 
the  market.  He  will  have  to  keep  a smaller  number 
then  and  his  profit  will  he  much  less,  as  young  stock 
from  £6  to  £9  are  always  proportionately  the  dearest. 

55362.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Would  that  be 
the  case  all  over  the  country?  Why  do  you  say  the 
quantity  of  land  taken,  as  a whole,  would  be  dimi- 
nished. If  you  have,  say,  100  acres  and  it  is  divided 
into  10-acre  plots,  you  do  not  lose  any  quantity  of 
land.  I quite  agree  there  would  be  a change  in  the 
system  and  that  farmers  who  now  sell  yearling  stock 
to  the  grazier  would  keep  them  and  prepare  them  for 
the  market  ? — He  won’t  be  able  to  keep  them  so  long. 

55363.  The  same  amount  of  grass  remains  in  the 
country.  At  present,  under  the  grazing  system,  a 
certain  quantity  of  stock  is  fed,  and  why  should  the 
grass  lands  not  feed  a similar  quantity  under  the 
changed  system  ? — Well,  the  tenant  would  not  have  the 
grazier  to  buy  and  fatten  the  stock. 

O 
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W64  But  they  do  that  in  other  countries  ?-Here  keep  them  himself  until  they  were  older  Under  these 
they  wouldbe  confined  in  small  areas  circumstances  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  so  many 

CRWS  v™  will  have  twenty  or  tlurty-acre  holdings,  cattle. 
rrv?53^n'„  cultivate  three  or  four  acres,  and  he  55377.  Why  should  not  the  small  man  continue  to 

2“  toe  i^m ainder  under  grass  to  keep  his  sell  his  young  stores  to  the  men  who  will  occupy  no 

wiU  have  the  lema  b as  ,f  there  gmallel.  ]ots  than  the  original  grass  lands  ?-If  there 

-But  the  cattle  won  a ;i,  ^ ^ „ are  ple  to  buy  thom  ho  could,  but  I am  afraid  there 

won’t  be  any  people  to  buy  his  small  stores.  They  will 
bo  all  breeders. 

55378.  You  have  got  at  present  three  people,  A,  B 
and  C.  A originally  breeds  the  young  stock  and  then 
Iw.ni  mi  +J-.  R who  is  a larrre  ovnv.i pr 


was  a larger  farm  for  them.  You  will  find  where  a 
man  has  a fattening  farm  he  won  t breed  cattle,  but 
will  buy  his  stock. 

55366.  He  will  always  have  to  keep  a co 
long  as  his  land  is  available  for  grazing. 


The  quan- 


tity of  grass  land  will  not  be  diminished  and  whjr  onto  B.^who  i 

not  effect  any'  diminution  When  divided ‘up  into  Now,  if  you° breakup  B’a  lands  mto  smaller 


b ue  uinuuwinK*  ' a largo  grazier  living  in 

should  t^r number ^f1  cafttoMised  be  diminished  Roscommon  or  East  Galway.  C is  the  man  who  has 
A mere  change  in  the  system  to  the  meantime  should  the  jattening]land  in  Leinatw  and  finishes  the  stock. 


small  lots  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  so  many  cattle.  lots  and  put  new 
55367.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Isn’t  the  case  the  very  vent  those  new  mi 


len  in  possession,  what  is  to  pre- 
i continuing  to  buy  from  A?— Be- 


onnosi-te  ' and ^ where"*"  small ~ holdings  prevail  more  cause  these  new  men  will  breed  the  stores  themselves, 
cattle  are  raised  than  on  large  holdings.  I am  55379  That  is  an  assumption  why  should  ttoey  ?- 
speaking  now  of  known  facts  and  not  speculation  at  Unless  they  have  very  largo  holdings  they  will  keep 
all  In  other  countries  more  cattle  are  raised  on  cows  for  their  own  use  and  breed  stock.  They  will 

small  holdings  and  why  should  the  same  thing  not  require  milch  cows  and  they  won  t be  in  a position  to 
prevail  in  Ireland  ?— Well,  they  won’t  make  so  much  buy  from  anybody  else. 


55380.  They  might  keep  a cow  or  two  for  milk  and  to 
that  extent  they  might  be  breeders,  but  except  to  that 
very  limited  extent  is  there  anything  to  prevent  them 
doing  exactly  what  the  graziers  are  doing  to-day?— 
Well,  such  a man  will  be  able  to  breed  stock  himself. 
He  will  have  too  many  for  his  own  purpose. 

55381.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  him  doing 


out  of  their  cattle,  because  they  will  not  be  able  to 
sell  them  when  young. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — They  would.  There  may 
be  a period  of  transition,  four  or  even  ten  years,  but 
the  trade  would  right  itself  and  adjust  itself  to  the 
new  circumstances. 

55368.  Mr.  Sutherland. — More  cultivation  will  to-  „ j g p 

crease  the  power  of  maintaining  the  cattle  through  the  exactly  what  the  grazier  does  to-day  ? — There 
winter  ? — Yes.  . thing  to  prevent  him,  but,  in  my  opinion,  I do  not 

55369.  Sir  John  Colomb.— The  theory  upon  which  think  he  will  be  able  to  do  it. 
f S3™ £v“  1“dS  55382.  That  it  »n  assumption.  Thete  is  nothing  to 

“ 55370.  Now,  take  Sir  Antony  MacDonneU's  ' illus-  “J1 !j- at’laSd’d^  to” dS*?  B*t 

ation  to  you  when  ho  reforr/d  to  the  100  acres  of  “ £• VhS/ 

prevent  him  doing  that,  but  I fear  he  won’t  be  able 
to  do  it.  He  will  be  a breeder  himself  and  he  won't 
be  able  to  finish  them  all. 


tration  to  you 

land  broken  up  and  divided  among  four  tenants, 
that  case  you  would  have  to  deduct  from  30  to  33 
per  cent,  in  respect  of  land  taken  from  grazing  and 
turned  into  tillage? — Yes. 

55371.  And  if  the  policy  of  breaking  up  grass  lands 
is  to  get  more  tillage,  you  are  in  some  measure,  at 
all  events,  reducing  the  quantity  of  grazing  land? — 
Yes. 

55372.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  small  holder,  who  it 


55838.  But  that  depends  entirely  on  what  you  call 
a small  holder.  If  a man  lias  thirty  acres  of  land 
and  requires  only  a small  portion  for  a milch  cow, 
the  rost  will  be  available  for  stock  bought  from  the 
small  men  further  west? — The  man  with  thirty  acrei 


is  suggested  will  find  it  more  to  his  advantage  not  only  would  bo  able  to  keep  only  a little  stock  after  all 


to  breed  the  cattle,  but  finish  them,  it  is  not  ... 
uncommon  thing  for  the  small  holder  with  grass  to 
keep  a couple  of  cow3  ? — No. 

55373.  And  according  to  the  theory  that  he  is  to 
keep  his  young  stock  for  three  years,  the  first  year 
after  starting  with  two  cows  he  would  have  two  calves, 
which  he  thus  must  keep  till  they  are  three  years  old. 
The  second  year  he  has  two  more  calves  to  keep  for 
three  years,  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  point  when  the 
first  two  calves  should  be  finishing  he  has  six  calves  of 
his  owm.  Now,  how  is  that  small  holder  with  a limited 
quantity  of  grass  to  do  otherwise  than  part  with  his 
young  stock,  and  if  the  conditions  of  the  cattle  trade 
do  change  is  it  not  possible  that  that  small  holder 
would  be  obliged  to  part  with  some  of  his  stock  at  lower 
rates,  as  he  could  not  then  get  the  same  offer?— I quite 
agree.  He  has  more  stock  than  he  can  manage  if 
he  is  supposed  to  keep  them  till  they  are  three  years 
° cc  He  mUSt  part  som®  at  an  earlier  stage. 

55374.  Chairman.— You  say,  in  your  opinion,  if  the 
grass  land  is  broken  up  there  will  be  a certain  amount 
of  more  tillage  and  the  result  will  bi  that,  generallv 
SDeaktop'.  fewer  naffle  will  Km  0 r 3..  . , 


would  breed  himself  and  have  tillage  for. 

55384.  But  what  he  breeds  himself  amounts  to  only 
two  calves  ? — He  will  have  to  keep  thom  longer  and 
the  supply  will  be  going  on  still. 

55385.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Are  you  aware  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  small  holder  in  Scotland  who 
fattens  the  cattle  ? — I am  not  awaro  of  that. 

55386.  Chairman. — Whatever  may  bo  the  result,  in 
your  view,  the  breaking  up  of  the  grass  lands  will 
eventually  lead  to  a fewer  number  of  cattle  being 
kept? — I think  so. 

55387.  Even  supposing  that  is  so,  which  I don't 
admit,  I ask  you,  from  a public  point  of  view,  can 
you  measure  tho  prosperity  of  Ireland  by  the  number 
of  cattle  which  she  produces? — Oh,  I don’t  suppose 
you  can,  but  tho  cattle  industry  at  present  is  the 
staple  industry  of  the  country,  and  it  scorns  to  pay 
best. 

55388.  Now,  would  not  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try be  bettor  promoted,  even  if  there  were  fewer 
cattle,  by  a better  distribution,  of  the  population?—! 
do  not  quite  understand. 


speaking,  fewer  cattle  will  be  kept?— I said  the  cattle  kc*oq*  a , 

would  require  to  be  kept  longer  and  he  would  not  net  , ff589'  Wonjt  y°u  got  more  general  prospenty, 
the  eme  market  for  them.  That  would  nSTpay  h?m  Slf  IT™  IT  ‘ “l, ‘""i*"',4'  St 
so  well,  as  he  would  want  to  turn  over  the  monev  T H morQ  fams’  ^luch 

sooner.  money  partly  tilled,  and  partly  in  grass,  to  the  population 

55375.  And  therefore  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  has  opportunity  to  extend  thedr  holdings 

there  would  be  a decreased  numher  rtf  ,,n+fu  , be  that  — would  you  admit  that  would  follow  even  if  the  re- 
pond  with  the  decreased  amount  of  laud'iipon  whfoh  SfooTl?!*”  l°!h  fewer  cattle  were  trad 

&Si?,ebekspt,-TI'ei ™lld “W * *& 

Ei'W's. -ssra  ssa  • 

smaller  number  of  cattle?— I Baythe  smalfhddM^il  f lent  system  on  big  ranches,  and  the  great  prop®- 
be  compelled  to  keep  a smaller  Numher  Jf  po+Hwv  * °,f  tho  population  congregated  together  in  hold- 

at  present,  because  undS  nrLeXSud?tto^  than  rgL^  oannot  malfe  ^yihtog  of,  or  a more  general 
sell  his  young  stock  and  get  a good  dlstl?butlon  .°J.  lal'd  on  a basis  of  purchase ' V^® 

They  are  bought  by  the  eraser  „ e,m-  P°2Ple>  even  if  it  results  in  a smaller  output  of  cattle? 

the  new  system  the  smalf  holder  i j*?”6?-  U.3?der  —But  that  ought  to  bo  dono  gradually,  and  by  decrees, 

graziers  to  buy  his  young  stock. 


i would  have  to  country  altogether. 
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Mr.  Heniiy  Murphy  examined. 


Sept.  25, 1907- 


Trftor?— Yes!M Tam  a member  of  the  County  Coun- 
u T am  asked  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
fiish  of  Castlegar,  wlddi  is  in  tl.e  divimon  that 


—You  live  in  Galway,  and  are  a 


represent.  Before’  giving  detailed  evidence  of  the 
LSl  townlands  in  Bio  parish  of  Castlegar,  I may 
i*  r.rui  of  the  most  congested  parishes 


|"enti!gnGalway  Union,”  The'  Galway  Union'  taking 
into  account  its  total  rateable  valuation,  which  is 
£44  794  16s.  4d.,  and  the  number  of  agricultural 
hidings,  which  is  4,429,  has  one  of  the  greatest  pro 


nortionai  number  of  holdings  not  exceeding  in  value 
viz.,  2,092,  which  are  rated  at  £4,969  4s., 


...  overage’  of ’£2  7s.  6 d.  each  holding.  The  total 
number  of  unhabitable  houses-  is  1,813,  of  which  1,228 
are  in  an  order  of  third-class.  The  total  area  of  the 
union  is  198,535a.  2r.  25p.,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  36,465.  That  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Castlegar,  which  is  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of 
Clamricarde,  is  divided  into  eight  townlands.  Castle- 
ear,  within  the  urban  area  of  Galway,  is  106a.  lr. 
30p  valued!  at  £34  17s.  Castlegar  rural  is 

422a  lr.  21p.,  valued  at  £208  17s.  Onedliird  of  this 
townland  is  waste  rocky  land;  tlie  average  size  of 
holding  is  about  eight  acres,  and  they  run  as  low  as 
two  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  wholly  unfit  for 
tillage.  The  portion  within  tho  urban  area  is  subject 
to  8s.  in  the  £ for  rates.  There  is  no  turbary  on 
this  townland ; the  tenants  have  to  buy  turbary  from 
the  landlord,  which  costs  £1  to  £1  10s.  a year.  There 
are  29  tenants  at  valuation  of  £8  Is. , 13  of  which  are 
valued  at  10s.,  1 at  £2,  1 at  £3,  3 at  £4,  7 at  £5  and  4 
at  £6.  The  townland  of  Carrabrowne  contains  861  acres 
and  is  valued  at  £185  3s.,  or  an  average  of  about  4s.  3d. 
per  acre  There  are  19  tenants;  average  valuation, 
£9  2s.,  of  which  7 are  valued  under  £5.  About  25 
acres  are  set  to  tenants  living  outside  this  townland. 
285a.  3r.  26p.  of  this  townland  is  turbary,  and  is  held 
by  the  landlord.  He  sets  turf  banks  to  the  tenants 
of  this  and  other  townlands. 

55392.  Who  is  the  landlord  7— The  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde.  Sufficient  turf  for  one  holding  costs  the  ten- 
ant about  £1  per  year.  The  hardship  of  drawing 
turf  from  this  bog  is  very  great ; there  is  no  roadway 
into  it,  and  it  has  to  be  carried  long  distances  by  the 
tenants  on  their  backs.  It  frequently  happens,  if 
the  weather  turns  out  wet,  the  turf  has  to  be  left  cut 
on  the  bank  for  a whole  year.  Tn  1892  the  landlord 
levied  Is.  tax  on  each  bank  to  extend  a roadway  to  the 
bog.  This  extension  was  never  mude,  though  the  1*. 
is  still  paid  by  the  tenants. 

55393.  Do  you  say  he  levied  a tax  on  the  tenants 
to  make  a road  7 — Yes.  Ho  levied  a shilling  on  each 
turf  bank  in  order  to  extend  the  roadway  to  the  banks. 
That  shilling  still  remains  against  the  tenants. 

55394.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  it  collected? — Yes. 
The  selling  of  the  banks  ie  in  the  bailiff’s  hands,  and 
if  the  tenants  refuse  to  pay,  they  mi  girt  be  refused 
the  bank.  About  one-third  of  this  townland  is  sub- 
ject to  floods  every  winter,  owing  to  the  neglect  in 
maintaining  the  drainage  works  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corrib  Drainage  Trustees,  though  a tax  is  annually 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  these  works.  Complaints 
have  frequently  been  made  without  avail.  In  some  of 
the  cuts,  where  a boat  could  be  taken  five  or  six  years 
ago,  one  could  now  walk  across  it  owing  to  the  mud 
and  soil  which  air©  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  as  a 
result  causes  flood  over  the  adjoining  land,  doing 
immense  damage  to  crops,  and  causing  a disease  in 
the  land,  which  often  proves  fatal  to  stock. 

®5395.  This  is  due  to  the  stuff  deposited  on  the 
land? — Yes.  In  this  townland,  if  the  turbary  land 
Wa^  properly  drained,  the  proper  access  provided, 
11  i drainage  works  maintained,  much  relief 
would  be  given  to  a considerable  proportion  of  the  ten- 
ants. The  townland  of  Corlough  contains,  within  the 
urban  area,  311a.  Or.  32p.,  which  is  valued  at  £90  12s., 
or  under  6s.  per  acre,  and  the  land  is  subject  to  the 
ur“®?1  rate*  varying  from  7s.  to  8d.  in  the  £.  The 
portion  in  the  rural  district  contains  52  acres,  which 
valued  at  £7  10s.,  or  a little  over  7s.  per  acre.  On 
, townland  there  are  17  tenants;  their  average 
aluation  is  £5  15s.,  of  which  one  is  valued  under  £1, 
4 v ‘‘-hied  at  £2,  2 at  £4,  and  1 at  £5.  Eleven 

these  tenants  are  joint  tenants,  and  have  land 
places,  and  each  of  these  places 
aivided  up  into  three  parts' — one  part  for  each 
P-  -rants  of  the  holdings  are  a mile  away  from 


one  another.  When  the  tenants  bring  a cart  of  weed  4enty 
for  manure  they  have  to  divide  the  load  into  three  Marp  - 
or  four  portions  before  they  can  bring  it  to  their 
holdings,  as  they  are  so  inaccessible.  Two-thirds  of 
the  holdings  are  covered  with  surface  rocks,  on  which 
a horse  can  never  be  allowed  to  graze,  owing  to  the 
clefts.  In  this  townland,  where  a man  might  have 
twenty-five  acres,  the  most  that  would  be  available 
for  tillage  would  be  four  acres,  and  owing  to  the 
very  small  fields  there  is  much  land  wasted  by  hea-d 
land,  and  is  of  such  light  poor  nature,  that  the 
tenants  have  to  go  elsewhere  and  purchase  meadows, 
and  pay  from  £5  to  £7  annually,  besides  paying  from 
10s.  to  12s.  for  turbary  to  the  landlord.  The  town- 
land  of  Killoughter  contains  345a.  2r.  10p.,  and  is 
valued  at  £127  16s.,  on  which  there  are  19  tenante 
of  an  average  valuation  of  £6  Is.,  of  which  2 are 
valued1  at  £2,  1 at  £3.  8 at  £4,  and  7 at  £5.  The 
holdings  are  divided  into  small  patches,  arid  com- 
prise very  inferior  land.  The  townland  of  Terryland, 
which  contains  218a.  2r.  16p.  within  the  urban  area 
of  Galway,  is  valued  at  £127  10s.  ; of  this  83  acres 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  set  annually 
to  graziers  or  people  other  than  tenant-farmers,  and 
is  within  half  a mile  Of  Coolough,  and  Ballinfoyle— 
two  most  congested  areas — and  would,  if  divided  up 
amongst  some  of  the  tenants,  relieve  the  present  con- 
gestion. The  townland  of  Sylaun  contains  479a.  Or.  Ip., 
and  is  valued  at  £36  5s.,  is  entirely  in  the  landlord’s 
hands.  The  greater  portion  is  bog  land.  The  land- 
lord sets  about  fifty  acres  of  meadow  annually,  some 
of  which  the  tenants  have  to.  buy  at  competitive 
prices.  This  bog  could  be  reclaimed,  and  if  divided 
amongst  the  tenants  would  help  them  somewhat.  The 
portion  of  this  estate  in  Castlegar  parish  contains 
3,657a.  2r.  8p.,  of  which  729a.  Or.  33p.  are  in  the 
landlord's  hands.  I next  may  refer  to  the  estate,  under 
the  Board,  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  portion  of  this 
estate,  in  the  parish  of  Castlegar,  is  divided  into 
eleven  townlands.  The  townland  of  Murrough  rural 
contains  147a.  Or.  30p.,  of  which  only  25a.  3r.  12p. 
is  let  to  three  tenants.  The  balance,  is  in  the  hands 
of  Richard  Blake,  Esq,,  who  lives  in  Annadown,  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles  away,  and  sets  the  greater 
portion  of  this  land  annually.  The  portion  of 
Murrough  within  the  urban  area  contains  102a.  3r.  3p., 
of  which  38  acres  are  in  the  hands  of  tenants.  The 
balance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  who  sets  it 
annually.  Roscam  contains  420a..  of  which  there 
are  only  19a.  Or.  34p.  let  to  the  tenants.  148  acres 
are  held  by  a lady  from  the  landlord,  and  she  sets  it 
for  grazing  every  year.  Renmore  contains  479a. 

Or.  12p.,  of  which  there  are  20  acres  a common  along 
by  the  sea-shore  divided  amongst  17  tenants.  There 
are  177  acres  in  the  hands  of  Major  Lynch,  who  sets 
it  annually.  Ballybr'it  contains  325a.  2r.  39p.  Mr. 

Lynch  holds  221a.  2r.  21p.  The  balance,  104  acres, 
is  divided  among  six  tenants.  Ballybanemore,  with- 
in the  urban  area  of  Galway,  contains  73a.  2r.  2p., 

40  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  Major  W.  Lynch, 
and  the  balance  of  30  acres  is  oocupied  by  7 ten- 
ants. Baillybanebeg,  in  the  urban  area,  contains 
307a.  lr.  9p.,  of  which  Mr.  R.  N.  Somerville,  County 
Surveyor  of  Cavan,  a middleman,  holds  about  86 
acres,  and  which  he  sub-lets  to  Pierce  Joyce,  Esq. 

The  Prisons’  Board  Inspector  holds  145  acres,  and 
Major  W.  Lynch,  64a.  2r.  9p.  Ballybanemon  is  a dis- 
trict within  the  urban  area,  of  which  Mr.  Somerville 
owns  82  acres.  The  balance  only  is  set  to  three  ten- 
ants. Coming  to  the  Blake’s  Estate,  I may  say  that 
the  townland  of  Coarsfield  contains  264a.  2r.  14p., 
which  is  valued  at  £31  6s.,  or  a little  over  2s.  an 
acre.  This  townland  is  often  completely  oovered  with 
the  flood  from  the  Corrib,  extending  two  miles  up 
from  the  shore— there  is  sometimes-  three  feet  of  'wa*er 
in  the  houses,  and  the  crops  are  often  totally  de- 
stroyed, while  the  tenants  have  to  keep  boats.  The 
flooding  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  level  of 
the  lake  is  kept  up  by  the  arrangement  of  sluices  and 
falling  boards  at  Galway  in  the  interest  of  the  salmon 
fishery.  The  landlord,  when  asked  to  sell,  demanded 
23  years’  purchase.  The  next  estate  ia  Dr.  Fair  s 
Estate.  The  townland  of  Cloonacaneen  contains 
480a.  3i\  28p.,  of  which  the  landlord  holds  a farm 
of  120  acres,  which  he  annually  sets  for  grazing, 
and  also  holds  82a.  2r.  37p.  of  turbaiy.  The balance 
is  set  to  thirteen  tenants.  Several  fruitless  attempts 
have  been  made  to  buy  from  the  landlord.  One-third 
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of  each  holding  is  rocky  and  waste,  and  much  damage 
is  done  by  drainage.  They  have  co  buy  meadow  off 
the  farm  in  the  landlord’s  hands  10%  “f?® 

from  Mr.  Walsh,  who  has  it  at  £1  10s.  from  the 
landlord.  Sir  V.  Blake’s  Estate,  at  Menlough,  situate 
on  the  borders  of  Lough  Corrib,  contains  692a.  3i. 
29p.,  valued  at  £222  5s. ; is  set  to  47  tenants,  miser- 
ably small  holdings,  with  very  little  land  available 
for  tillage ; it  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  to  see  twelve 
or  fifteen  tenants  sharing  a crop  in  one  held,  lne 
houses  are  very  bad,  and  the  land  is  rocky  and  im- 
possible to  use  a plough  in  tilling.  The  average 
holding  barely  exceeds  five  acres.  The  barley  crop 
was  a great  source  of  income  some  twenty  years  ago , 
it  is  not  half  the  price  it  was  then,  and  the  land  does 
not  yield  half  the  crop,  owing  to  constant  cropping, 
without  a change  of  rest.  Tenants  have  five  or  six 
miles  to  go  for  turf.  In  the  parish  of  Castlegar,  the 
tenants  have  lost  much  owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
black  marble  quarries  at  Menlough,  and  ? Iso  the 
marble  quaries  at  Meslin  Park — both  of  which 
might  be  worked  with  profit,  as  the  marbles  from  both 
quarries  were  much  sought  after.  The  Conservators 
of  Fisheries  have  prevented  the  tenants  of  Renmore 
boundary  on  the  sea  from  fishing  within  what  is 
known  as  the  mile  limit  of  the  mouth  of  the  Corrib. 
The  entire  of  Castlegar  parish  should  be  scheduled 
as  a congested  district  area,  and  without  delay,  as 
there  are  large  grazing  lands  on  ofchei'  estates,  which 
are  being  sold,  and  some  of  which  might  be  available. 
The  tenants  are  quite  willing  to  migrate.  The  proper 
maintenance  of  tne  drainage  works  is  a most  impor- 
tant matter  to  the  tenants  who  have  holdings  within 
the  area  intended  to  be  benefited.  At  present  the 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  some  of  whom 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  land.  Their  meet- 
ings are  seldom.  The  immediate  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  also  acts  as  secretary 
and  engineer  four  the  Navigation  Trustees.  The 
positions  are  inconsistent,  and  incompatible  while 
in  the  interest  of  navigation  the  lake  should  be  kept 
at  a high  level,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Drainage 
Trustees  that  it  should  be  kept  at  a low  level.  The 
management  of  the  drainage  works  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Council,  who  have  representa- 
tives from  each  district  on  their  Council. 

55396.  Who  appoints  the  drainage  trustees? — Origi- 
nally appointed  under  an  award  of  1860  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  landowners  of  the  district  to  represent 
them.  There  has  been  no  representation  from  the 
popular  point  of  view.  We  tried  on  one  occasion  to 
get  the  trustees  to  hand  over  the  works  to  the  County 
Council. 

55397.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Drainage  Commission? — I do  not.  The 
maintenance  of  the  drainage  which  is  neglected  is 
most  important.  It  should  be  entrusted  to  tne  County 
Council,  which  is  in  direct  touch  with  the  people  who 
suffer  i f the  drainage  is  not  properly  maintained. 

55398.  Chairman. — You  suggest  that  the  drainage 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  County  Council  ? — Yes  ; 
of  Galway  and  Mayo. 

55399.  Both  for  executing  the  work  and  also  main- 
taining it? — Yes. 

55400.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  a 
Drainage  Board? — No.  I think  the  County  Council 
would  have  a better  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is 
required. 

55401.  Would  the  County  Council  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  maintain  the  drains  ?— They  have  to  levy 
the  rate  at  present. 

55402.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Are  not  the  County  Councils 
of  Mayo  and  Galway  joined?— Yes.  They  are  joint 
works.  Mayo  pays  a little  more  than  Galway. 

55403.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Would  not  vou 
think  it  desirable  that  arterial  drainage  and  main- 
tenance of  drains  should  go  side  by  side  ? — Yes  ; I do. 

55404.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  County 
Council  of  any  county  to  maintain  a system  of  ar- 
terial drainage  of  a river  running  into  more  than  one 
county,  or  would  you  not,  in  such  a case,  require  a board 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  several  County  Coun- 
cils concerned?— I think  it  would  work  better  if  that 
were  done.  In  this  case  Mayo  and  Galway  contribute  to 
twdv.ainag6  °f  Lcraeh  9ornb  and  Lough  Mask,  but 

they  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  except  to  provide 
half-yearly  m advance  what  the  secretary  or  engineer 
estimates  approximately  will  be  required; 

55405.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— There  are  two 


rival  schemes  by  which  arterial  drainage  may  be  con- 
ducted. One  is  by  a Dublin  department  with  powers 
for  dealing  with  arterial  drainage.  Would  you  be 
disposed  to  entrust  arterial  drainage  to  such  a tody 
in  preference  to  continuing  the  present  system  ?— X 
think  it  would  be  better. 

55406.  Having  secured  your  outfall  by  the  construc- 
tion of  arterial  drains  you  would  entrust  the  branch 
drains  to  a.  smaller  body?— Yes. 

55407.  Then  you  would  be  able  to  deal  with  tto 
County  Council? — Yes. 

55408.  The  County  Council  would  be  a sufficiently 
large  unit  ? — Yes. 

55409.  Mr.  Sutherland.— How  do  you  propose  to 
reconcile  the  different  interests  of  the  navigation 
people  and  the  drainage  people?— I think  the  navi- 
gation could  be  kept  up  without  interfering  with  the 
drains.  What  is  being  done  in  Lough  Corrib  is  that 
instead  of  keeping  the  channel  clear  they  allow  the 
mud  to  accumulate  where  the  boats  go,  so  that  the  level 
of  the  water  is  being  raised.  There  are  some  of  the 
drains  into  which  formerly  large  boats  could  be  taken 
and  which  now  can  be  walked  across  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  mud. 

55410.  Where  do  they  dam  back  the  water  ?— With 
falling  boards,  quite  close  to  Galway. 

55411.  Have  they  increased  the  height  of  the  walls 
to  keep  back  the  water? — They  have  increased  them 
and  it  is  a source  of  constant  complaint,  and  they  put 
up  those  boards  according  to  the  wants  of  the  navi- 
gation trustees,  so  as  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water 
instead  of  going  to  the  expense  of  deepening  the  chan- 
nel and  allowing  the  lake  to  be  drained. 

55412.  Chairman.— Deepen  the  water  by  raising  tto 
surface  instead  of  lowering  the  bottom? — Yes. 

55413.  I don’t  quite  follow  your  plan  with  regard 
to  those  districts  requiring  drainage  which  are  at  pre- 
sent on  estates  belonging  to  individual  landowners. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  say  applies  more  to 
drainage  which  you  have  closo  to  a big  waterway, 
the  Corrib,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  take  the 
case  of  an  inland  district  where  there  are  a certain 
number  of  farmers  whoso  land  would  bo  improved  by  a 
large  system  of  drainage.  Who  do  yon  propose  should 
do  it  in  that  case  ? — If  the  land  has  passed  altogether 
into  the  tenants’  hands  that  should  be  part  of  the 
drainage  system.  IF  there  avo  small  drains  through 
the  lands  there  must  lie  some  place  to  take  the  water 
along  from  them.  The  tenants  cannot  do  more  than 
maintain  the  drains  on  their  land.  Then  you  must 
have  some  body  to  drain  big  waterways  like  the  Corrib. 

55414.  Who,  do  you  propose,  should  do  that?— I 
think  it  should  be  obligatory  on  the  tenant  to  maintain 
the  small  drains  passing  through  his  land,  and  the 
larger  body  should  get  an  opening  for  it  to  pass  from 
those. 

55415.  The  small  drains  are  obviously  a question  for 
the  tenants.  Wo  are  constantly  told  that  drainage  is 
not  attended  to  because  there  is  no  outfall  from  the 
holdings  into  tho  largo  drains.  Who  isagoing  to  make 
the  big  drains?  If  it  is  tho  County  Council  they  have 
got  to  impose  a rate  on  the  fanners  in  a certain 
area? — A largo  area,  I would  expect,  because  that 
would  be  a big  thing. 

55416.  Would  it  be  very  difficult  to  do  that?— It 
would. 

55417.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — It  is  done  by 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  improvement  and  the  ex- 
tent of  land  served  by  tho  drain  ? — That  is  the  principle 
on  which  tho  present  tax  is  levied  by  the  drainage 
trustees  and  the  navigation  trustees — on  the  area  of 
land  benefited  by  the  drainage. 

55418.  Chairman. — Take  the  Berridge  Estate. 
Obviously  there  are  a great  many  places  on  that  estate 
which  would  bo  greatly  improved  by  drainage.  If  the 
Board  was  to  buy  that  estate  what  steps  should  be 
token. to  get  drainage  done?  Who  should  do  it?-" 
That  is  a very  large  question.  If  there  was  sufficient 
money  given  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  do  it 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  it.  The  lands 
would  he  far  more  valuable  all  along  if  they  were 
drained. 

55419.  I take  it  your  reply  is  that  the  Board  should 
do  it?— Yes. 

55420.  Supposo  tho  Board  did  it  who  is  to  main- 
tain it? — The  tenants  would  maintain  tho  drains 
through  their  own  land. 

55421.  But  tho  main  drains,  the  big  arterial  drains, 
should  the  cost  be  levied  on  the  whole  county  or  on 
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that  portion  which  benefits?— On  the  place  which 

**55422.  Would  you  allow  the  County  Council  to  levy 
that  rate  ? V es. 

55423  Would  not  it  be  simpler  to  do  it  through  the 
drainage  authority  ?— If  the  drainage  authority  were  a 
uopular  body  that  could  be  approached,  not  like  the 
Board  of  Works  and  other  bodies,  as  to  which  the 
people  have  no  possible  way  of  geting  them  to  do  the 
work.  The  County  Council  is  the  body  elected  by  the 

Pe55424.  The  difficulty  is  if  the  original  drainage  were 
•done  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  the  County 
Council  might  ask  why  should  they  have  to  pay?— We 
have  really  the  same  thing  to  contend  with  at  present 
in  the  matter  of  piei-s  and  harbours. 

55425.  Therefore  don’t  you  think  that  the  same 
thing  might  occur  with  regard  to  drains  ? — If  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  took  the  matter  in  hands  they 
would  do  it  in  an  efficient  manner  and  the  country 
would  be  quite  capable  of  maintaining  it. 

55426.  Do  you  say  that  piers  and  marine  works  have 
not  been  done  in  an  efficient  manner  and  therefore 
it  is  that  the  County  Councils  refuse  to  maintain 
them? — Yes.  It  has  occurred  over  and  over  again 
that  piers  have  been  built  on  sandy  soil,  which  has 
■given  way.  The  County  Council  has  been  asked  to  take 
them  up,  and  when  the  first  storm  came  they  had  to 
spend  £300  or  £400  on  them.  That  occurs  every  day. 

55427.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell. — If  the  Board 
bought  an  estate  and  had  merely  the  single  estate  in 
the  district,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
provide  an  outfall  for  the  main  drainage? — Yes. 

55428.  On  the  other  hand',  if  it  bought  blocks  of 
-estates  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  execute  the 
■drainage? — No. 

55429.  When  drainage  works  iare  executed  we  must 
assume  that  they  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  land 
•drained? — That  is  so. 

55430.  Therefore,  I take  it  you  would  not  see  any 
difficulty  in  the  point  that  a pretty  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  outlay  in  draining  the  holding  should  be 
repaid  by  the  instalments  of  the  tenant  purchasers  ? — 
No. 

55431.  So  far  for  construction,  and  we  are  talking 
only  of  iihe  construction  of  such  things  as  would  fairly 
come  within  the  area  of  a block  of  estates.  We  have 
not  gone  to  clearing  big  rivers.  You  very  properly 
have  said  that  as  -regards  farm  drains  the  farmer 
should  keep  up  his  own  place  ? — Yes. 

55432.  Then  you  come  to  a more  difficult  part  of 
the  arterial  drainage  question,  as  regards  n block 
of  estates.  I think  you  have  answered  Lord  Dudley 
that  you  think  on  the  whole  the  -County  Council 
could  be  got  to  keep  up  those  drains  ? — Yes. 

55433.  There  are  some  difficulties,  but  once  the 
-drains  are  made  no  doubt  they  serve  particular  people 
more  than  others,  but  that  is  true  of  roads? — Yes. 

|p34-  Do  you  think  on  principle  would  it  be  more 
difficult  to  ask  -a  local  authority,  such  'as  the  county 
awtity,  ^;eeP  up  large  drains  that  are  service- 
able than  to  iask  them  to  keep  up  main  roads  that  are 
serviceable?— I don’t  think  so. 

55435.  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  go  into  the  big 
question  of  such  drainage  as  the  Shannon  drainage 
and  how  it  should  be  effected.  You  should  then  per- 
haps go  to  a central  authority  ? — I should  -flunk  so. 
| have  been  only  dealing  with  an  area  like  what  your 
ordship  mentioned.  Where  there  would  be  a drain 
contemed  in  several  districts  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
■cuty  about  that.  We  have  roads  which  are  oounty- 
- . Se  changes  -wJiich  are  district  charges. 

'a®  easy  *or  th®  County  Council  to  levy  a 
sLrSf  rfa’ns  as  ^or  ’^ie'  maintenance  of  those. 

Chairman. — You  base  your  answers  on  the 
gumption  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  had 
ji  ^°ntrol  of  a block  of  estates.  What  is  to  happen 
• “-annot  get  control  of  a block  of  estates  ? How 
e drainage  to  be  done  if  they  are  only  acting 
-no  would  be  difficult  if  there  was 

a sw Iet’  *s’  ^ ibe  field  was  large  ; but  there  is 
drate™  of1dminage  in  a.  small  way.  Those  French 
fit  1m-+i3aTlx  6 P11*'  through  land,  and  give  great  bene- 
heemd  °Ut  any  m'ain  outlet  for  thean-  They  have 
to  °ver  aa<^  over  again,  and  give  great  benefit 

ten  T ^ branch  drain  is  four  or  five  or 

feet  bf*  i^'  Ilrfco  drain  for  three  or  four 

a loose  fton6s  are  thrown.  It  is  practically 

ay  underneath.  If  a large  flood  comes  it 


takes  it  off  the  surface  of  the  land  immediately  it  gets  , ■>*  i nw 
time  to  percolate  through  the  ground.  *■ l> ' _y  _ ' 

55437.  S'ir  John  Colomb. — Everyone  of  these  drains  Mr.  Henry 
must  have  an  outlet  ? — That  is  so,  but  there  must  be  Murphy, 
some  f all  to  the  land  on  some  side. 

55438.  Therefore,  before  you  can  proceed  to  do  that 
you  must  give  to  the  farmers  who  will  do  that  after- 
wards the  necessary  outlet  to  carry  away  the  water 
that  comes  through  the  drains? — Yes. 

55439.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Did  you  see  the  Report  of 
the  Drainage  Commission? — No. 

55440.  It  recommended  the  formation  of  a Board 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland  for  large  schemes,  and  the 
County  Councils  for  all  the  county  drains.  Would 
you  approve  of  that? — I think  that  would  work. 

55441.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — You  would  not  approve  of 
.making  the  expenditure  involved  in  drainage  a 
county-at-large  charge? — No.  It  should  go  on  the 

area  to  he  benefited. 

55442.  -Mr.  Sutherland. — How  did  the  existing 
drainage  authority  construct  the  works  ? — It  was  done 
between  the  navigation  and  the  drainage  trustees. 

They  got  .a  loan  from  the  Government,  which  is  re- 

Sayable  by  instalments,  and  certain  areas  have  to 
ear  those  instalments. 

55443.  Is  not  that  a good  method  ? — Yes. 

55444.  I understand  your  objection  to  the  present 
authority  is  that  it  is  not  popularly  elected  by  the 
people  who  are  benefited.  But  suppose  that  there 
were  such  an  authority  would  not  that  be  a good 
method  of  getting  a loan  to  do  the  necessary  work 
and  repaying  it? — It  would  if  the  repaying  were  not 
too  much 

55445.  The  complaint  against  the  present  authority 
is  that  they  have  not  discharged  the  duty  of  main- 
tenance. Suppose  you  substituted  for  the  present 
body  an  efficient  body  would'  the  method  by  which 
they  did  it  in  the  past  not  do  for  the  future?— It 
would  if  they  did  the  work. 

55446.  So  in  that  ease  they  would  not  require  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  at 
all  ? — No. 

55447.  If  they  were  proprietors  of  the  estate  they 
would  have  to  pay  pro  ratal — Yes,  but  at  present 
the  works  require  a great  deal  of  outlay  in  order  to 
make  fliem  efficient. 

55448.  Have  the  .present  body  been  levying  the  rate 
regularly  ? — Yes. 

55449.  What  has  b'een  done  with  the  money? — All 
that  the  County  -Council  know  is  that  they  get  from 
the  engineer  a certificate  of  the  amount  that  has  been 
levied,  and  another  with  an  approximate  estimate 
for  flic  coming  half-year.  Last  year  the  amount  pay- 
lablfe  by  the  Counties  Galway  and  Mayo  was  £296  half- 
yearly. 

55450.  Was  that  spent  on  maintenance  and  works? 

— The  certificate  of  the  engineer  says  so.  I am  quite 
sure  it  was. 

55451.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  amount  is  not 
sufficient  for  maintenance? — No,  but  I think  it  is 
utter  neglect. 

55452.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  mean  that  the  money 
has  not  been  properly  spent  ? — Yes. 

55453.  The  money  has  been  spent,  hut  wasted  ? — 

Yes.  For  a number  of  years  they  did  no-t  levy  suf- 
ficient. 

55454.  Chairman. — Is  'Castlegar  scheduled  at  pre- 
sent?— No.  My  evidence  is  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  scheduled. 

55455.  Do  you  know  was  it  not  scheduled  because 
of  the  high  valuation,  and,  if  so,  why  is  the  valua- 
tion so  high  ? — It  is  not  high  in  that  division. 

55456.  The  valuation  must  be  over  30s.  per  head? 

— I should  say  it  would  be. 

55457.  Thirty  shillings  is  the  minimum.  Do  you 
know  why  it  is  over  30 s.  ? — I could  not  say.  The 
people  are  very  poor.  The  high  grazing  lands  which 
are  adjacent  nn fortunately  raise  the  valuation  in  the 
district. 

55458.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Is  Castlegar  an  electoral 
division? — It  is  not.  Portion  of  it  is  in  the  urban 
area  and  portion  outside  it.  My  object  in  giving  evi- 
dence was  to  have  it  scheduled.  I understand  it  was 
stated  before  your  Commission  that  poor  tenants  who 
live  on  such  an  area  as  that  would  not  he  able  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  if  they  went  to  better  land.  That  is 
not  correct.  I think  they  would  He  as  well  able  to 
cultivate  the  land  'as  anybody  else. 

55459.  Chairman. — That  involves  purchase,  o.'  the 
estate  by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 
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55460.  Why  was  the  black  marble  quarry  abandoned  ? 
— The  real  reason  was  that  the  parties  who  undertook 
the  initial  expenses  of  clearing  away  the  rock  on  top 
of  Hie  quarries  exhausted  their  finances,  and  were 
not  able  to  conclude  their  work.  The  quarries  are 
there  now  both  at  Menlough  and  at  Remlin  Parle, 
and  the  marble  is  of  excellent  quality. 

55461.  One  hears  of  certain  suggestions  put  forward 
by  people  who  iare  not  perhaps  business  men  and  have 
not  thought  these  things  out  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  regard  to  quarries  and  mines.  You  are  a 
business  man,  and  know  that  generally  that  if  a 
quarry  shows  signs  of  a possibility  of  being  worked 
on  commercial  lines  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in 
getting  capital  for  it? — There  is  difficulty,  I should 
say,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  People  don’t  wish  to  risk  their 
money  in  Ireland  at  present.  You  cannot  get  out- 
side capital  in  the  country  just  now  unfortunately 
unless  to  a very  limited  extent. 

55462.  This  marble  quarry  was  worked  for  some 
time.  The  people  who  worked  it  were  quite  cogni- 
sant of  its  quality  and  the  possibility  of  marketing 
the  marble.  If  they  found  that  the  expense  of  open- 
ing it  was  greater  than  they  imagined,  is  not  it 
probable  that  on  representing  that  to  their  share- 
holders or  bankers  they  could  have  got  an  increase 
of  capital  easily? — It  might  be  possible. 

55463.  Is  not  it  probable  from  your  experience  as 
a man  of  business? — Yes,  but  every  other  day  you 
see  business  that  has  failed  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
falling  into  the  hands  of  another  and  being  made 
a great  sucoess.  That  occurs  in  every  class  of  busi- 
ness. 

55464.  If  it  is  badly  worked  that  may  be.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  badly  worked  ? — 
No.  The  reason  was  want  of  capital.  They  dropped 
such  an  amount  of  capital  on  the  preliminary  work 
that  they  could  not  continue. 

55465.  If  they  had  been  able  to  go  to  the  bank  or 
their  own  shareholders  and  show  them  that  it  was 
only  lack  of  capital  prevented  them  from  making  it 
a commercial  success  they  would  have  got  the  money 
all  right? — You  would  imagine  so,  but  as  against 
that  I may  refer  to  the  Galway  granite  land  marble 
works.  They  were  carried  on  for  a great  number  of 
years  and  had  to  be  given  up  by  the  previous  people 
who  had  them.  They  have  been  now  taken  up  by  a 
fresh  company,  and  are  doing  well.  The  works  are 
in  Galway,  and  they  are  doing  a magnificent  busi- 
ness at  the  present  moment. 

55466.  Where  do  they  get  the  marble  from  ? — About 
Galway,  within  two  miles  of  Galway. 

55467.  They  took  up  an  abandoned  quarry? — An 
abandoned  quarry  and  marble  works. 

55468.  How  long  ago? — They  are  now  working  for 
•bout  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

. 55469.  They  are  paying  their  way? — They  are  pay- 
ing very  well  at  present. 

55470.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Why  could  not  you  get 
another  company  to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
marble? — They  are  not  to  be  got  every  day,  but  it 
shows  what  can  be  done. 

55471.  Chairman. — Could  not  those  people  who  are 
doing  well  extend  their  operations  to  Castlegar 
W«*y  J-l  they  thought  the  black  marble  was  work- 
able ‘I-1*  ls  t*uite  Possible  that  they  might  in  time, 
but  they  seem  at  present  to  have  quite  enough  on 

h'  1S  h bave  lar£e  granite  quarries  at  present 


and  it  does  seem  strange  to  suggest  that  the  Board 
should  be  asked  to  embark  on  a commercial  undertak- 
ing with  public  money? — I do  consider  it  rather 
strong,  I admit,  but  still  it  is,  and  unfortunately 
there  has  been  no  chance  of  working  it.  1 

55475.  If  it  is  so  observable  any  man  looking  for 
an  outlet  for  his  capital  can  very  easily  see  what  he 
has  to  work  on  ? — That  is  so. 


55476.  It  is  not  like  as  if  a great  deal  of  money 
should  be  spent  on  prospecting? — Yes. 

55477.  Does  not  it  seem  astonishing  then  that  if 
this  thing  has  commercial  value  no  private  individual 
with  some  command  of  capital  has  embarked  upon 
it? — It  does  seem  surprising.  There  it  is,  all  the 


which  they  are  working  in  Galway. 

55472.  Take  a case  like  that  black  marble.  Sup- 


pose  you  had  a report  from  an  expert  of  the  Board 
tnat  this  marble  was  very  beautiful  and  could  be 
easily  quarried  how  would  any  report  be  able  to  say 
that  that  marble  could  be  worked  with  commercial 
profit,  and  if  it  did  not  say  that  the  thing  could  he 
worked  with  commercial  profit  would  not  a great 
many  people  go  further,  and  ask  that  the  Board 
should  make  the  attempt  ?— Yes,  but  I think  you  are 
mixing  up  the  question  of  a mine  with  the  question 
of  a quarry.  For  instance,  in  the  quarry  that  I 
refer  to  the  marble  is  to  be  seen  there  at  the  sur- 
face. there  is  no  such  preliminary  work  as  Mr. 
JoJf?^Ief®r7r ed  t(?  in  the  case  of  the  mines. 


55478.  You  are  practically  asking  that  the  Board 
should  use  public  money  in  starting  a quarry  which 
at  any  rate,  no  private  individuals  have  seen  their 
way  to  undertake  ? — Of  course,  if  they  buy  the  estate 
it  would  be  there  on  the  estate,  and  they  would  have 
to  decide  whether  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to 
work  it  or  not.  It  is  a pity  to  see  such  a great  source 
of  labour  lying  idle  in  a poor  district. 

55479.  I could  understand  the  demand  that  the 
question  of  mines  and  minerals  should  be  inquired 
into  by  experts,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  whole 
thing  and  the  fullest  information  given  to  the  public, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  yon  go  further  and' 
suggest  that  the  Board  should  themselves  embark  on 
these  things  with  public  money  you  are  embarking 
on  a very  large  enterprise;  don’t  you  think  so.?— 
I do. 

55480.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— I suppose  you 
think  that  a public  body  could  do  more  than  is  done 
now  to  bring  those  quarries  under  the  notice  of  the 
quarrying  public? — Yes. 

55481.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a public  au- 
thority considered  it  its  duty  to  extract  samples, 
have  them  duly  polished  and  sent  for  exhibition  in 
these  countries  and  America  ; would  not  that  be  some 
advantage  ? — It  might  induce  outsiders  to  come  in,  or 
some  company  to  start  it. 

55482.  It  might  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists 
interested  in  that  kind  of  thing  and  be  the  means  of 
bringing  them  to  see  the  place,  when  otherwise  they 
would  not  come? — Yes. 

55483.  When  these  quarries  were  working  were 
there  young  boys  employed  as  apprentices  polishing 
the  marble  ? — No.  They  were  merely  quarrying.  In 
the  works  in  Galway  at  present  there  are  a number 
of  apprentices.  _ They  are  being  subsidised  by  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  Galway  County  Council. 
They  have  given  £200  a year  to  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  training  those  apprentices. 

55484.  It  seems  to  be  a useful  contribution  towards 
the  development  of  the  locality.  You  see  the  diffi- 
culties of  a body  like  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
going  into  a commercial  or  manufacturing  concern 
directly  ? — I do. 

55485.  Short  of  that  it  would  not  be  so.  incon- 
venient or  perhaps  inconvenient  at  all,  in  your 
opinion,  if  a Board  like  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  did  what  has  been  done  by  the  Galway  Com- 
mittee, and  gave  capitation  grants  for  carvers  from 
the  locality  while  training  them  on  to  turn  out  the 
manufactured  article  in  its  highest  condition  ? — They 
could  do  all  that  without  entering  into  commercial 
pursuits.  The  Board,  if  they  did  well  on  that,  could 
probably  give  some  money  towards  the  machinery 
required  for  the  working  of  the  quarry. 

55486.  Chairman. — I don’t  understand  what  you 
mean  by  saying  that  a capitation  grant  could  be 
given  to_  a place.  How  can  that  be  done  before  the 
quarry  is  actually  working? — It  would  not  be  done 
before,  but  I think  his  lordship  means  that  afteT  the 
quarry  is  working  this  could  be  done  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  people  to  take  part  in  the  working  of 


65473.  What  is  your  particular  suggestion  with 
regard  to  that  quarry?— f think  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  if  this  area  were  scheduled,  might  trv 
to  work  the  quarry.  6 J 

55474.  One  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  from 
people  who  have  not  thought  the  matter  out,  but  you 
are  a man  of  intelligence,  education,  and  experience. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Suppose  there  was  a 
company  working,  and  it  came  to  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts  Board  and  said,  “ Will  you  give  us  a capita- 
tion grant  for  a certain  number  of  years  to  enable 
young  men  to  learn  how  to  make  paving  setts  out  of 
granite  blocks.” 

55487.  Chairman. — This  proposal  is  on  all  four* 
with  the  proposal  you  have  made  with  regard  to 
machinery.  It  is  another  form  of  assistance  give® 
to  a company  trying  the  experiment? — Yes. 

55488.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  think  in  * 
country  in  which  industries  have  not  been  developed 
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and  have  had  a poor  chance,  that  it  would  be  legiti- 
mate to  give  such  assistance  as  would  enable  new 
enterprises  to  compete  with  those  that  have  in  the 
past  had  much  more  assistance  and  a better  chance  ? 
—I  do. 

55489.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Do  you  know  any  indus- 
tries that  have  been  built  up  that  way? — I cannot 
instance  one  at  present,  but  there  has  been  a feeling 
in  the  country  that  people  don’t  wish  to  invest  their 
capital. 

55490.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — I do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  any  recent  industry  has  been  so  en- 
couraged, but  I do  very  distinctly  suggest  that  in- 
dustries competing  with  Irish  industries  were  in 
times  past  fostered  in  every  conceivable  way  across 
the  Channel  so  as  to  kill  Irish  industries? — Yes.  I 
think  no  better  instance  exists  than  Galway,  where 
no  fewer  than  27  flour  mills  were  working  at  one 
time,  and  now  there  are  only  two  mills,  .and  only 
■one  of  them  is  working. 

55491.  Sir  John  Colomb. — When  did  those  mills 
come  to  an  end? — Within  the  last  30  or  40  years. 

55492.  Chairman. — What  was  the  date  when  they 
were  in  full  swing  ? — There  were  27  of  them  50  years 
ago,  and  even  9 or  10  years  ago  there  were  9 or  10  of 
them. 

55493.  What  happened  within  the  last  10  years  to 
kill  those  10  mills? — The  importation  of  American 
flour. 

55494.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  was  the  result 
of  foreign  trade? — Foreign  trade,  so  far  as  Galway 
is  concerned. 

55495.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  0’Donnei.l. — Was  not  the 
Irish  woollen  trade  killed  by  hostile  tariffs  and  prohi- 
bitions and  bonuses  to  the  woollen  industry  in  Eng- 
land?— That  is  so. 

55496.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — They  encouraged  the  linen 
industry  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  that  is  why 
the  North  of  Ireland  is  comparatively  well  off? — If 
the  woollen  industry  had  been  left  us,  possibly  we 
would  be  as  well  off  as  the  North  of  Ireland. 

55497.  Chairman. — In  your  view  the  decline  of 
these  flour  mills  in  Galway  is  due  to  a change  in  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  country  ?— It  is  due  to  the  impor- 
tation of  American  flour  principally. 

55498.  That  was  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
fiscal  policy?— I don’t  know  whether  I would  say 
that. 

55499.  Mr.  Sutherland.— The  result  of  the  aboli- 
™,.“  the  Corn  Laws  ? — I really  could  not  say  that. 

55500.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Would  you  go  further 
than  that,  and  say  that  when  these  mills  were  in 
lull  swing  the  amount  of  tillage  in  Galway  was  very 
much  greater,  and  very  much  more  wheat  was  pro- 
duced ? — Yes. 

55501.  One  goes  with  the  other.  The  mills  failed 
because  the  gram  ceased  to  be  produced ; is  not  that 
«o  i And  the  grain  ceased  to  be  produced  locally  be- 
cause it  would  not  pay  in  face  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. Is  not  that  the  whole  thing? — That  is  really 

55502.  Chairman — Why  did  they  cease  growing 
J Th?  grain  could  be  imported  more  cheaply 

“an  they  could  grow  it. 

Sir  ANT°inr  MacDonnell.— How  do  these 
regrets  for  the  past  help  us  in  the  future  ? What  is 
Inti  ?!°?°8al  foT  the  future  ? — To  benefit  the  ten- 
Ac  rio.t'i jtry.-uto  glve  tllem  lar£er  holdings  to  live  on. 
evi/fg  Jd®, area  about  which  I have  been  giving 
ings  ' th6  tenants  can  scarcely  live  on  their  holt 

thSo^nStw^r1  tak?  it’  y0U-r  sugge,stion  on 
fiscalnnli™  because,  in  your  view,  a change  of 
much  \n  y’  iniWjUC1  Ireland,  after  all,  had  not  very 
S?  millfft  Ie,d  the  corpse,  for  instance,  of 
ploymOTf  nftl^re/0re  there  13  8om  case  for  the  em- 
restoratinn  £ j te  nioney  or  public  money  upon  the 
country  • a,?d  amellorating  of  industries  in  this 
shoulFbe  f £hat1y-our  Point?— That  is  to  say  there 
55505  k Hl  claim  on  the  Government, 
little  wav  n ^acDonnell.— You  -would  g0  a 

tke  ^lrectl°n  of  subsidies  ? — Yes. 
whole  wavW^U  ^ b?  Pre,vented  from  going  the 
—That  is7So 6C  USe  °f  polltlcal  economical  doctrines? 

inS2'w™  ,SuTHEa™— Would  Ireland’s  claim 
o{  the  countrv  ater„than  that  of  any  other  part 
fiscal  po?iJv?yTh,at  from  the  change  of  the 

, ~I  °annot  teU  y°n  that. 
a-  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Free  Trade  did 


not  suit  Ireland  when  it  was  introduced,  but  was 
tile  very  reverse  of  serviceable  ?— That  is  so. 

55508.  Sir  J ohn  Colomb. — You  have  referred  in 
y°nr  statement  to  restrictions  put  upon  the  salmon 
fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river?— That  is  at  Rea- 
more.  They  were  prevented  from  fishing  by  the 
Board  of  Conservators.  Th*e  first  prosecutions  were 
taken  about  a year  or  two  ago.  They  had  been  fish- 
ing 'before  that. 

55509.  Perhaps  although  the  fishing  had  been  going 
on  the  duty  of  the  Conservators  remained  the  same. 
You  don’t  mean  that  the  mouth  of  :a  river  that  was 
formerly  free  to  everybody  has  been  recently  restricted? 
— No. 

55510.  What  you  mean  os  that  the  law  has  bfeen 
recently  applied,  and  that  men  have  been  deterred 
from  a breach  of  the  law  by  the  prosecutions  of  two 
years  iago? — That  is  so,  but  it  was  the  first  prosecu- 
tion. They  had  been  fishing  there  for  many  years. 

, 55511.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Is  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Estate  altogether  in  that  parish  ? — No ; a 
great  deal  of  it  is  outside  that  parish.  Some  of  it  is 
in  the  town  of  Galway. 

55512.  Is  there  a resident  agent  ?— No.  The  'agent 
lives  in  Cork.  Nobody  belonging  to  it,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  is  ever  seen  there  except  when  collecting 


55513.  Is  .any  of  the  rent  brought  back  to  the  dis- 
trict?— The  agent  takes  it  away,  and  the  Board  in 
Dublin  allocates  all  the  funds.  One  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  schools  is  in  Galway. 

55514.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Can  you  tell  me  if  before 
the  Act  of  1881  there  were  any  improvements  done  by 

the  administrators  of  the  Landlord  on  this  estate? 

Not  on  the  estate. 

55515.  Never  ?— Never  except  'by  the  building  of  the 
schools  that  were  built  long  before  that  by  the  es- 
tate. 

55516.  With  your  vast  Experience  land  knowledge 
of  the  land  laws,  is  not  it  the  case  that  the  Act  of 
1881  stopped  landlords  who  were  walling  to  do  so 
from  making  improvements  on  their  estates'?— I don’t 
say  it  actually  deterred  them. 

55517.  Chairman. — Are  you  a member  of  the  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

55518.  And  take  a great  interest  in  its  working? — 
Yes. 

55519.  How  far  is  the  County  Committee  of  the 
County  Galway  operative  with  regard  to  agricultural 
improvement  in  poorer  areas  ? — It  is  fairly  operative, 
but  our  funds  are  limited  for  the  area  we  have  to 
cover.  The  money  is  principally  spent  on  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  horses,  and  live  stock  generally,  and  a 
good  dteal  goes  to  shows  through  the  country. 

55520.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  moment, 
taking  the  whole  area  between  Spiddial  and  Round- 
stone,  there  is  not  one  single  local  representative  upon 
tlie  County  'Committee  of  Agriculture? — I am  not 
aware  of  that.  If  that  is  -the  case  it  is  only  their 
own  fault,  because  the  County  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Galway  are  elected  every  year  by  the  County 
Counoil,  and-  it  is  supposed  that  each  district  has 
liepresantatives. 

55521.  But  if  you  look  through  the  list  you  will 
find  that  there  is  not  a single  representative  of  that 
area  at  the  present  moment.  All  I ask  is  this— is  it 
possible  that  the  pieople  living  in  that  area  can  have 
their  needs  attended  to  and  their  wishes  heard  upon 
the  Committee  without  having  a representative? — 
It  is. 

55522.  How? — If  they  communicate  with  the 
Agricultural  Committee. 

55523.  You  know  the  sort  of  farmers  in  that  dis- 
trict. How  are  you  going  to  get  those  people  to 
write  their  views  and  put  them  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — They  have  a very  ablfe  representative  on  the 
County  Council— Lord  Killanin.  Of  course,  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  is  not  confined  to  members 
of  the  County  Council.  We  have,  in  fact,  more  mem- 
bers outside  the  Council  tihiam  we  have  members  of  the 
County  Council. 

55524.  The  County  Committee  has  the  allocation  of 
the  roonley  ?— Yes. 

55525.  Do  they  determine  how  many  bulls,  sires, 
and  so  on  there  are  to  We?— Yes,  and  their  distribu- 
tion through  the  country. 

55526.  Is  not  it  probable  that  in  an  arrangemtent 
of  that  sort  the  districts  that  have  representation 
will  get  the  lion’s  share,  as  compared  with  districts 
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that  have  no  (representation  ? — It  is  very  easy  to  have 
representatives  on  the  'Committee.  The  Committee 
would  co-opt  (anybody  who  would  reprtesent  them  at 
the  present  moment. 

55527.  The  people  co-opted  from  districts  such  as 
Carraroe  would  probably  not  be  as  powerful  as  re- 
presentatives from  richer  areas  ? You  would  have 
of  necessity  to  seek  a smaller  class  of  man  than,  you 
would  find  in  the  more  prosperous  parts  of  the 
county  ? — Do  you  mean  he  would  not  be  as  powerful 
on  tide  Committee? 

55528.  He  would  perhaps  be  ia  man  of  less  educa- 
tion iaud  less  general  knowledge  than  a man  to  bo 
found  in  the  richer  area  ? — I don’t  think  that  would 
affect  him  on  the  Committee  very  much.  We  take 
the  whole  county,  and  send  round  inspectors  where- 
ever  they  are  .asked  for.  We  have  several  clergymen 
on  tlie  Committee. 

55529.  Is  a clergyman  usually  a sufficiently  prac- 
tical agriculturist  to  know  what  is  needed  for  agri- 
cultural purposes? — Yes.  Nobody  probably  would 

have  the  same  experience  as  he,  because  his 
parishioners  com|e  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  is 
wanted,  .and  he  sees  through  the  whole  parish.  He 
is  not  individually  interested. 

55530.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  only 
difficulty  at  present  is  lack  of  fnnds? — Yes.  Other- 
wiste  I think  tluat  the  County  Committees  are  doing 
their  work  well. 

55531.  Have  you  noticed  (any  bad  results  following 
tlie  change  of  the  working  of  agricultural  schemes 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  the  new  De- 
partment?— No. 

55532.  You  think  that  the  work  of  agricultural  in- 
struction and  development  is  as  well  donie  now  as  it 
used  to  be  by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

55533.  How  does  that  fit  in  with  your  view  about 
money.  I don’t  know  whether  you  are  aware  that 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  used  to  spend  £9,000 
or  £10,000  a year  on  agricultural  instruction  and  on 
live  stock  schemes  in  the  congested  areas,  and  under 
the  present  arrangement  £2,000  was  handed  ovter  to 
the  new  Department  for  that  purpose.  As  much 
cannot  be  done  for  £2,000  as  used  to  be  done  for 
£10,000  ? — I don’t  say  it  is  better  done,  but  a greater 
amount  of  work  is  done  than  could  be  done  by  tlie 
Board.  Tlie  peoplje  themselves  take  an  interest  in 
it.  You  have  direct  representatives  on  tlie  Com- 
mittee from  the  districts  themselves. 

55534.  In  this  oa'te  it  is  not  so?— That  is  an 
isolated  case,  and  it  is  their  own.  fault  if  they  are  mot 
represented  on  the  Board. 

55535.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Have  they  in  fact  suffered 
by  reason  of  thleir  not  being  represented  on  the 
Committee? — I don’t  think  they  have. 

55536.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  they  got 
more  'animals — donkeys,  premium  bulls,  boars,  and 
mares,  and  more  egg  stations  in  the  Connemara  dis- 
trict than  in  thle  rest  of  Galway  put  together? — I 
am  not  surprised. 

Chairman. — It  is  a district  which  needs  more. 

55537.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Quite  true,  but  I only  want 
to  point  out  the  fact.  ; It  does  not  mitigate  the  in- 
justice of  their  not  being  represented  ?—3t  does  not, 
but  it  shows  the  consideration  of  those  members  who 
are  on  the  Board  in  taking  charge  of  districts  that 
are  not  represented. 

55538.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Would  it  be 
possible  that  some  of  the  supply  comes  from  the  Dub- 
lin centre  under  the  supplemental  schemes? No;  I 

don’t  think  so.  It  all  passes  through  the  Committee 

55539.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— Were  those  animals  put  in 
the  various  centres  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture itself  or  by  the  Committee?— I think  by  the 
Committee. 


55540.  Or  by  both  ? — Of  course  the  Department  does 
send  them  in  isolated  cases,  too,  where  there  is  a 
very  great  want  of  them. 


55541.  Chairman.— In  the  Abstract  for  Galway* 
you  will  see  a list  of  the  premium  bulls  now  located 
lmder  the  county  schemes,  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  holders.  Look  through  these  and  tell 
me  how  many  of  those  are  in  the  district  between 
bpiddal  and  Roundstone  ?— Cams,  Bama,  Letter- 
more,  Spiddal,  and  Oughterard. 

55542  You  will  see  premium  bulls  located  in  con- 
gested districts  which  are  paid  for  entirely  out  of 
the  Department’s  funds  or  given  on  special  instal- 
ment terms.  How  many  of  these  are  there?— They 


are  nearly  all  in  that  district.  There  are  12  in 
first  lot,  and  15  in  tlie  second. 

Chairman. — That  is  27  as  against  5.  So  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  in  bulls  alone  under  the  County 
Committee  scheme,  which  is  a scheme  arranged  on  a 
popular  basis  according  as  is  supposed  to  popular 
needs  as  expressed  by  the  representatives,  there  ate 
five  bulls  in  that  district,  while  27  bulls  are  put  out 
by  an  agency  over  which  tho  local  representatives, 
have  no  control. 

55543.  Mr.  Kavanach.— But  they  know  that  these 
other  bulls  are  being  placed  in  the  district,  and 
therefore,  they  need  not  spend  as  much  money  there 
as  otherwise  they  would  do? — That  is  so. 

55544.  Chairman. — Is  the  supplemental  scheme  in 
possession  of  the  County  Committee  before  the  allo- 
cation is  made? — Yes. 

55545.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I think  the  places, 
where  they  are  located  aro  known.  The  way  this  ap- 
pears inconsistent  is  this.  Under  the  county  scheme 
you  aro  aware  that  the  person  who  has  this  bull  to 
take  charge  of  has  to  pay  a large  proportion  of  the 
purchase  price.  The  people  in  Connemara  are  so 
poor  that  they  could  not  get  money  to  pay  for  those 
bulls. 

55546.  That  may  be  the  reason,  but  does  not  the 
fact  remain  that  under  the  county  scheme,  unsup- 
plemented by  fnnds  by  the  Department,  only  5 bulk 
aro.  brought  in,  whereas  by  an  agency  outside  the 
county  scheme  27  bulls  are  brought  in  ? — That  is  so, 
but  the  extraordinary  part  of  it  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  confining  itself  altogether  to  the  Connemara 
district. 

55547.  That  is  because  in  the  county  scheme  suffi- 
cient attention  is.  not  paid  to  that  district?— No. 
We  have  not  sufficient  funds. 

55548.  You  may  not  have  sufficient  funds,  but  with 
the  funds  at  your  disposal  most  of  the  funds  with 
regard  to  premium  bulls  have  gone  to  districts  other 
than  Connemara? — Quite  so. 

"§5549.  Does  not  that  show  that  for  the  purpose  of 
agricultural  development  in  a country  like  Conne- 
mara the  agency  supplied  by  the  County  Committee 
is  not  sufficient? — That  is  so.  The  great  drawback 
is  the  want  of  funds,  and  also  the  conditions  under 
which  we  can  give  bulls.  It  occurs  over  and  over 
again  in  Connemara  that  wo  may  not  be  able  to  get 
the  number  of  people  who  are  required  to  take  them 
up. 

55550.  Tho  Department  have  said  they  have  no 
funds  out  of  which  they  can  add  to  the  grants  to 
the  County  Committees  ? — I believe  that  that  is  so. 

65551.  You  would  not  suggest  that  the  County 
Council  should  have  power  to  levy  more,  than  a penny 
in  the  pound  for  this  purpose  ? — I think  that  the 
grants  from  the  Department  should  be  greater. 

55552.  If  the  Department  has  no  more  money?— 
It  is  a matter  for  the  Government. 

55553.  So  far  as  the  present  funds  of  tho  Depart- 
ment are  concerned  you  cannot  get  any  more  money. 
Yon  would  not  suggest  in  any  of  these  districts  a 
greater  rate  than  now? — No.  They  could  not  bear 
it. 

55554.  Does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  if  the  work  is 
to  be  done  it  must  be  supplemented  largely  by  fnnds 
coming  from  somewhere? — That  is  so. 

55555.  The  supplementary  schemes  under  which 
these  bulls  are  being  put  in  have  been  framed  by  the 
Department  and  are  being  financed  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  one  year? — Yes. 

55556.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  Department  have 
informed  you  this  can  only  be  doije  for  one  year? 
—They  have  given  the  impression  that  they  may  not 
do  it  again. 

55557.  They  have  made  a special  effort,  which  must 
not  be  regarded  as  permanent  ?— Yes.  They  have 
given  notice  that  they  cannot  hold  out  hope  that  we 
■will  get  it  next  year. 

55558.  If  money  has  got  to  be  found  from  some- 
where do  you  see  any  reason  why  these  supplemen- 
tary schemes  should  not  be  framed  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board? — Yes.  I see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not. 

55559.  Money  has  got  to  come  from  somewhere?— 
It  has. 

_ 55560.  Is  not  it  perfectly  proper,  if  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  is  the  authority  charged  with  the  im- 
provement of  these  congested  estates,  that  to  some 
extent  also  the  work  of  agricultural  improvement  ana 
the  improvement  of  stock  should  also  fall  upon  them? 

To  a certain  extent,  if  they  are  charged  with  that- 
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55561.  Is  not  it  then  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
from  tlie  funds  of  the  Board  money  must  be  found 
for  the  purpose? — Yes. 

55562.  If  the  money  is  to  be  found  by  the  Board 
is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  Board  should  be  the  body 
to  say  what  supplementary  schemes  are  necessary  for 
this  district? — Yes. 

55563.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Do  you  think  it 
would  be  right  for  the  County  Council  to  apply  to  the 
congested  area  schemes  which  would  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  congested  area  ? — Yes. 

55S64.  Do  you  think  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
County  Council  so  to  adjust  its  arrangements  as  to 
apply  to  the  congested  area  all  the  treatment  which 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  could  apply  to  the  area, 
oiven  the  necessary  money? — That  is,  practically, 
that  they  would  take  over  the  work  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

55565.  Provided  they  had  sufficient  money  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  County  Council,  with  an  adap- 
tation of  its  arrangements  to  the  needs  of  the  con- 
gested districts,  to  do  for  these  districts  all  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  improvements  in  connection 
with  live  stock? — With  sufficient  funds  I believe  it 
would  be  within  their  power  to  do  it. 

55566.  Do  you  recognise  any  advantage  in  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  leave  to  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  everything  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provement of  land,  and  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  its  county  organisations,  everything 
dealing  with  the  subsequent  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  treatment  of  live  stock,  and  so  on? — 
If  I am  right  in  dealing  with  your  suggestion  it  is 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  deal  solely 
with  the  improvement  of  land? 

55567.  The  question  really  is  this : whether  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  should  be  entrusted  with 
everything  in  the  congested  districts,  not  only  the 
purchase  of  land,  but  the  improvement  and  re-sale 
of  land,  everything  that  is  supposed  to  be  done  by 
you  now,  or  whether  it  would  be  more  conducive  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  people  that  them  should 
be  a division  of  labour,  that  everything  you  are  deal- 
ing with  coming  under  your  Local  Government  Act 
should  be  dealt  with  by  you,  and  everything  coming 
under  the  Technical  Act  and  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment schemes  should  be  dealt  with  by  you,  and 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  be  en- 
trusted with,  the  improvement  and  re-sale  of  land? — 
I think  with  the  division  of  labour  it  might  be 
worked  more  satisfactorily. 

55568.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — The  funds 
which  you  have  directly  at  your  disposal  at  the 
County  Committee,  partly  drawn  from  the  local  rate, 
the  county  rate,  and  partly  from  the  Department’s 
subsidy,  would  not  enable  you  to  put  into  the  poor 
districts  all  the  animals  which  you  desire  to  send 
there  ? — No. 

55569.  Therefore,  in  what  you  call  congested  dis- 
tricts, which  are  not  scheduled,  more  help  should  bo 
found  in  that  way  than  can  be  found  unless  more 
money  is  available  than  is  immediately  under  the 
control  of  the  County  Committee? — That  is  so. 

55570.  That  is  to  say,  if  congestion  is  to  be  re- 
lieved the  congested  districts  must  have  differential 
treatment  under  some  scheme? — Quite  so. 

55571.  And  it  is  because  they  are  congested  that 
that  is  to  be  done? — Yes. 

55572.  Therefore,  would  not  it  follow  that,  at  all 
events,  the  body  entrusted  with  relieving  congestion 
should  have  a voice  in  saying  how  these  supplemental 
schemes  should  be  applied  ?— Yes.  They  should  be 
more  in  touch. 

55573.  Supplemental  schemes  for  these  districts  be- 
l0“|  the  problem  of  relieving  congestion  ? — Quite  so. 
,“5574.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  follow  that  the 
body  charged  with  relieving  congestion  all  over  the 
co“"ty  should  have  a voice  in  those  things  ? — Quite  so. 
55575.  Suppose  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
M money  at  its  disposal  for  these  supplementary 
-cnenies,  that  is  an  improved  income  to  enable  them  to 
sufficient  money  into  these  schemes,  it  need  not 
p these  animals  itself,  but  could  go  to  the  Depart- 
ent  and  tell  the  Department  and  the  County  Council 
Pr!,,  + and  ask  the  Department  and  the 
Council  to  Place  those  animals  at  the  price 
cli  it  cost  them  ? — That  would  be  practicable. 

way  y°u  would  bring  in  the  Con- 
fn'  ™ i)lstncts  Board  which,  ex  hypothesi,  is  find- 
e ^uey  as  the  authority  for  relieving  con- 
gestion and  the  Department  which  now  has  these  ani- 


mals at  its  disposal,  and  you  would  bring  in  also  the  apn,  ok  10 
county  committee? — Yes.  ' 

55577.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  a way  of  Mr.  Henry 
working  out  the  thing  which  would  tend  to  produce  Murphy, 
the  best  results  at  the  least  expenditure  of  public 
money? — Probably  it  would. 

55578.  The  scheme  would  have  practically  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the  authority 
for  relieving  congestion,  and  of  the  Department,  which 
has  a store  all  over  the  country  of  these  animals,  and 
of  the  county  committee,  which  is  interested  in  the 
poor  district  as  well  as  in  the  richer  district  ?— Quite 
so. 

55579.  Is  there  any  other  scheme  which  would  be 
better  than  that? — No.  At  the  moment  I think  that 
that  would  be  not  only  practical,  but  of  great  interest 
to  all  parties,  as  they  would  have  a part  in  the  doing 
of  it. 

55580.  The  county  committee  is  interested  in  looking 
after  congestion  in  its  own  county.  A body  charged 
with  relieving  congestion  could  besides  take  a larger 
view  and  consider  how  much  live  stock  and  so  on  could 
be  given  to  the  poor  area  of  each  county  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  normal  level  of  the  rest  of  that  county  ? — Quite 

55581.  I put  that  to  you  as  a scheme  which  would 
have  all  the  advantages  of  central  organisation  and 
local  knowledge  and  of  popular  concurrence  ? — I think 
it  would  be  practical. 

55582.  Chairman.— Does  not  it  appear  to  you  that 
if  the  improvement  of  poverty,  which  is  another  way 
of  expressing  relief  of  congestion,  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  these  districts  there  should  be  a very  intimate 
relationship  between  the  authority  improving  the  land 
and  the  authority  improving  the  form  of  agriculture? 

—Yes. 

55583.  Is  not  your  opinion  that  relationship  and 
that  close  touch  would  be  much  better  secured  if  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  were  to  be  in  some  way  re- 
sponsible, as  his  lordship  has  suggested,  for  the  placing 
of  this  stock  and  the.  employment  of  instructors  and 
soforth,  than  it  would  be  if  those  matters  lay  entirely 
with  tho  county  committee  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ? — I think  it  would.  I think  they  should 
be  both  in  touch  with  it.  I think  the  scheme  suggested 
by  his  lordship  would  meet  all  ends.  It  would  be 
popular  and  give  all  parties  an  opportunity  of  taking 
an  interest  in  it  and  having  a voice  in  the  matter. 

55584.  Those  districts  require  very  special  treat- 
ment ? — They  do,  undoubtedly. 

55585.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  special  needs  can 
be  adequately  expressed  and  adequately  given  effect  to 
by  the  organisation  which  lias’  been  set  up  since  the 
Local  Government  Act  passed  ? — No. 

55586.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Can  you  say 
whether  in  conformity  with  the  system  under  which 
you  are  working  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  get 
such  an  agency  and  such  an  adjustment  of  means  to 
ends  as  would  meet  what  his  lordship  suggests?— I 
believe  it  would  be  possible,  but,  in  my  opinion,  no 
new  form  would  work  as  well  as  where  you  have  the 
three  bodies  suggested  by  his  lordship  in  touch  with 
one  another,  because  you  have  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  having  the  interests  of  the  arranging  of  the 
land,  who  would  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
other  matters  which  would  be  under  the  county  com- 
mittee. 

55587.  How,  under  the  present  system,  could  you  set 
up  an  agency  which  would  be  sufficiently  in  touch  with 
the  Congested  Districts  Board? — I could  not  suggest 
any  means  at  present,  because  you  would1  have  to  have 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  brought  into  it  some 
way  or  another.  The  only  way  you  could  do  it  would 
be  to  have  a joint  committee  of  the  three  bodies,  which 
would  be  .practically  to  have  what  his  lordship  sug- 
gested. 

55588.  Therefore  for  the  special  needs  of  these  areas 
you  must  bring  the  Congested  Districts  Board  into 
touch? — I believe  the  result  would  be  much  better 
than  otherwise. 

55589.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — That  would  be 
during  the  period  that  present  conditions  remain,  for 
when  congestion  disappears  and  with  it  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  then  in  the  usual  way  these  districts 
would  be  under  the  county  committee  just  as  the  other 
districts  in  the  county? — Quite  so.  It  would  take 
absolute  charge  of  them. 

55590.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — It  is  difficult  for  people  to 
come  in  from  the  far  end  of  Connemara  to  Galway  or 
Athenry  to  attend  a meeting? — Yes. 
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55591.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
pointing a sub-committee  to  look  after  Connemara  dis- 
trict in  the  same  way  as  the  County  Mayo  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  look  after  Erris  ? — No.  It  was  neve 
suggested.  , . , 

55592.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  present  system  ?— Yes.  I believe  it  might  work 
very  well,  though  that  committee  should  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  principal  committee. 

55593.  You  know  Connemara  very  well.  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  migration  schemes  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  in  your  own  district?— Yes. 
55594.  Do  you  know  the  class  of  men  they  migrate . 

55595.  It  was  stated  by  a witness  in  Connemara  that 
it  would  take  generations  if  migrants  were  brought 
from  there  to  educate  them  into  working  the  farms 
inland.  Do  you  share  that  view? — No.  I think  it 
is  entirely  fallacious. 

55596.  Your  base  your  view  on  experience  ?— Yes. 

I think  the  particular  man  you  were  referring  to 
gave  evidence  near  Spiddal.  There  has  been  an 
actual  instance  from  that  district  from  which  one  of 
them  migrated  two  years  ago  to  within  a few  miles 
of  Galway. 

55597.  What  kind  of  land  have  they  near  Spiddal  ? 
— Very  poor,  part  of  it  is  mountain  land.  A very 
small  migrant  came  two  years  ago  from  there  to  the 
Brownville  Estate,  within  a few  miles  of  Galway. 
The  place  he  occupies  might  be  seen  going  along  the 
road  and  it  is  a credit  to  him. 

55598.  Have  you  any  other  instance  in  your  mind  ? — 
Another  instance  is  on  the  Comyns  Estate,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Galway,  where  people  migrated  from  a 
very  poor  district,  practically  the  same  as  Connemara 
or  that  particular  portion  of  Mayo  to  which  you  refer. 

55599.  So  you  have  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  pos- 
sible failure  of  those  migrants  ? — Not  at  all.  The  diffi- 
culties they  have  in  producing  any  crops  in  the  poor 
districts  in  which  they  live  enable  them  to  have  better 
crops  in  a better  district. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonneli.. — Have  you  heard  any  dis- 
satisfaction expressed  at  the  absence  of  local  repre- 
sentation on  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

55600.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
have  local  representatives  elected  on  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  ?— Through  the  County  Council,  I 
should  say. 

Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  have  local 
information  as  to  what  is  going  on  ? — Yes. 

55602.  Lot  me  suggesc  two  ways  of  doing  that.  Ono 
is  by  having  nominees  on  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  chosen  by  the  County  Councils  of  the  counties 
containing  congested  areas.  The  other  way  is  to  have 
the  Board  consisting  of  nominated  members  as  at  pre- 
sent, carefully  selected,  who  would  deal  with  conges- 
tion as  a whole,  and  would  not  be  interested  in  one 
congested  county  more  than  another;  and  then  to 
set  up  in  each  of  the  congested  counties  a small  com- 
mittee, say,  a sub-committee  of  the  Rural  District 
Council,  or  of  the  County  Council,  who  would  be  in- 
vested with  statutory  powers  of  bringing  themselves 
into  touch  with  congestion  in  the  neighbourhood,  as- 
certaanmg  the  facts  of  congestion,  and  then  making 
p ^^C°uln^^a^?nsr,au<i,  bringiug  them  before  the 
Congested  Districts  Board.  So  you  would  liavo  two 
uval  schemes,  if  I may  so  call  them;  one  is  direct 
representation  by  nominees  selected  by  the  County 
Council  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the 
th^rnn^tiTr^  P^niittees  in  communication  with 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  submitting  theia-  views 
foi  consideration  by  the  Board.  Which  would  you  piv- 
fei?— I prefer  the  representation  from  the  County 
Council,  because  I think  the  County  Council  from  the 
frequency  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  ifumber  of 
the  country  people  who  do  attend  their  meetings 
£.Mch  ■n°  °ther  bodies  bare,  ^of 
Sricte  the  gnevance  of  different 

CoLOMB.-Of  understanding  and 
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members  of  the  ifi  DiLitrC^ufeo^canre 
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55606.  Don’t  you  think,  after  three  years’  experi. 
mice,  he  would  be  able  to  do  better  at  a Board  like 
that  than  during  his  first  year  ? — Of  course.  I know 
that  the  Committee  Sir  Antony  has  referred  to  might 
have  a more  intimate  knowledge  of.  the  particular 
districts,  but  I think,  after  all,  when  you  have  a 
County  Council  representing  an  entire  county,  re- 
presentation through  that  Council  might  be  more  even 
for  the  entire  county. 

55607.  Sir  John  Colomb.— The  real  object  of  hav- 
ing this  representation  is  not  that  a man  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  county  but  with  those  particular 
districts  of  the  county  whore  there  is  this  great  con- 
gestion. Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  those 
districts— take  the  district  from  Spiddal  to  Round- 
stone people  who  would  have  sufficient  leisure  to  at- 

tend the  meetings  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in 
Dublin  ?— No.  I don’t  think  you  would  find  any 

difficulty.  . 

55608.  You  have  in  your  mind  competent  men  living 
in  those  districts  who  would  have  the  leisure  to  give  to 
this  work  ? — Yes. 

55609.  Chairman. — I want  you  to  consider  the  two 
schemes  put  before  you  by  Sir  Antony  MacDonneli. 
It  is  essential  that  the  work  of  relieving  congestion 
should  bo  carried  on  smoothly  with  the  least  possible 
friction  or  misunderstanding? — That,  is  so. 

55610.  At  afll  times  it  is  possible  that  the  demands 
of  any  particular  county  or  congested  area  may  not 
be  given  effect  to  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
possibly  from  want  of  funds,  or  because  they  are  not 
so  much  impressed  by  the  importance  or  necessity 
of  the  work  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  other 
districts? — Quite  so. 

55611.  One  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  an 
Advisory  Committee,  who  should  bring  before  the 
Congested  Districts  Boai-d  the  requirements  of  the 
locality ; the  other  is  that  there  should  be  direct  re- 
presentation of  that  area  upon  the  Board.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  Advisory  Committee  scheme  is 
adopted.  Suppose  that  the  Advisory  Committee  lays 
a series  of  requests  before  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
are  not  able  to  give  effect  to  their  desire,  is  not  it 
probable  that  under  that  system  considerable  mis- 
understanding and  dissatisfaction  might  be  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  Advisory  Committee? — Possibly. 

55612.  They  would  be  unacquainted  with  all  the 
reasons  which  had  led  the  Board  to  refuse  their 
request,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Board 
to  communicate  with  them  at  such  length  as  to  make 
them  fully  aware  of  their  reasons? — That  is  so. 

55613.  Is  not  dt  certain  that  unless  the  Board  were 
to  supply  a verbatim  report  of  the  debates  which 
had  taken  place,  at  the  Board  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  the  Advisory  Committee  to  be  as  cognisant 
of  what  had  transpired  at  the  Board,  and  of  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  the  Board  to  refuse  the 
request,  as  they  would  like  to  be? — That  is  so. 

55614.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  a direct 
representative  upon  the  Board  from  that  area,  and  the 
request  was  to  be  refused,  at  any  rate  that  man 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the 
debate  and  of  being  fully  cognisant  of  the  reasons 
which  had  -induced  the  Board  to  favour  another  loca- 
lity than  the  ono  which  he  represented  ?— That  is  so. 

65615.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  har- 
monious working  in  a locality  is  not  it  probable  that 
direct  representation  would  lead  to  that  more  than 
would  the  Advisory  Committee  scheme? — That  is  one 
reason  why  I suggested  it,  that  the  representative 
would  have  an  opportunity,  when  he  went  back  to  the 
County  Council,  of  being  able  io  show  them 
why  the>  request  was  not  granted.  ■ 

55616.  If  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Board 
were  good,  sound  reasons,  the  County  Council,  a* 
reasonable  men,  presumably  would  see  the  force  ol 
those  reasons  ?-»-Tliat  is  so. 

55617.  Whereas  under  the  Advisory  Committee 
scheme,  unless  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  to 
furnish  them  with  verbatim  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  explain 
their  reasons? — Thai  is  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  persons  interested  would  have  a greater  oppor- 
tunity of  being  satisfied  and  contented  at  the  refusa 
if  there  were  direct  representation  than  otherwise. 

55618.  Sir  Antony  MacDonneli-. — Even  if  you  had 
direct  representation,  and  you  had  a man,  say,  ‘n 
the  congested  districts  in  the  County  Galway. 
would  be  so  sized,  and  so  acquainted  with  all  tn 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  to-  lie-  able  to  dispense 
with  the  information  coming  from  siioh  tui  Advisory 
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Committee  or  some  other  source  such  as  you  suggest,  jeotion  as  electing  members  from  the  scheduled-  area  on  Sc))t  25  ]907 
i would  still  require  to  make  inquiries  l — It  would  die  score  of  its  being  supposed  that  they  are  anxious  ' _1 
i ul.  ,i„tv  to  make  inquiries  from  the  people  in  the  for  their  localities? — Practically  the  same.  Mr.  Henry 

“e  1 ■ -i -i-o  55633.  Has  it  not  been  said  that  because  certain  Murphy. 


- ested  districts.  ooom.  mas  it;  not  Deen  saia  tnat  Because  certain 

COclcio  Tf  he  were  a member  for  Galway  on  the  districts  are  not  represented  they  don’t  get  a fair 
„ 1 1,..  1,1  hav»  mnwiiuin.  with  +li«  flnn .rustwl  TO atvintn  Ro.iTrl  ’—That  hnc 


r nested  Districts  Board  ho  would  have  correspon-  show  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ?— That  has 
7°  if  various  pans  of  the  congested  districts?—  been  said. 

■(*en  55634.  Do  you  think  would  the  County  Council  tell 

their  man  to  do  his  best  not  only  for  the  area  with 


^55620  They  would  probably  be  an  Advisory  Lom- 
rr.  ‘l.i.  r mentioned.  and  would  hrinB 


ttee  such  as  I have  mentioned,  and  would  bring  which  he  was  familiar,  but  also  for  the  general 

hpfnre  him  all  the  circumstances  I have  mentioned  ? solution  of  the  problem  ?— I think  they  would  give 

v him  an  order  both  ways,  and  I think  he  would  do  his 


55620a  His  business  would  be  to  press  for  all  the  best  for  the  general  interests  as  well, 
demands' of  the  County.  Galway ; is  not  that  so? — Yes.  55635.  Do  you  think  that  a representative  from 
55621  In  like  manner  men  from  the  other  counties  Galway  would  work  for  Galway  and  for  the  relief  of 
would  legitimately  press  for  the  demands  of  their  congestion  throughout  the  country?— I believe  he 

PS^22  aS(T>vouiewould  'have  *Uie  Congested  Districts  55636.  Suppose  ho  came  back  from  a meeting  of 
00  •••  ’ ■ : 1 — - the  Board  and  that  some  project  of  his  was  not  carried 


R.„.a  deciding  between  eight,  or  nine,  or  perhaps  the  Board  and  that  some  project  of  his  was  not  carried 

fen  exceedingly  vehement  claimants  for  it  certain  there  would  be  a disposition  to  think  that  it  did  not 

limited  sum  of  money.  Would  you  like  to  presido  fail  for  want  of  advocacy,  and  that  no  particular 

over  that  Board?  Presiding  over  a County  Council  explanation  of  the  failure  was  required?— I think 


over  that  Board  ? Presiding  over  a County  Council 
would  not  be  in  it  with  it.  While,  if  you  had  a 


daiina  ^coming  up  from  various  counties,  taking  a 55637.  No  doubt  the  County  Council  would  expect 


ius  reports  and  various  his  best. 


they  would  be  satisfied  to  some  extent  that  he  did 


f congestion  as  a whole,  relieving  congestion  him  to  look  after  his  own  particular  county,  but 
County  Mayo,  where  it  is  extremely  wretched,  don’t  you  think  that  they  would  give  him  consider- 
the  claims  of  Kerry  for  a time,  p06t-  able  latitude? — I think  they  would  look  after  the 


S'X  claifSTor  a whulf  but  directing  their  interests  of  both  their  own  districts  and  the  general 


SSsTm'pmtiall,,  and  wifl.  a blond  view  o!  the  interests  oi  Ireland.  I think  there  . 
SreSiD.,,  do  yon  not  think  on  ill.  whole  the  work  bej E*.  f«r  *°  both  !lte' 


situation,  do  you  not  think  on  me  wnoio  me  worn 
would  be  bettor  done  ?— Practically  at  this  present 
moment  you  have  an  Advisory  Compitcee  in  a dif- 
ferent form.  We  have,  through  tlie  County  Council, 


!?*  -Sf-T  wSked  onVSXTwn  dUtrirt  rer,  little  work 

refS  S ihS  MS  -hid  bo  done  for  tho  congested  districts  at  the  end 
(Wl  <rf  dissatisfaction  owing  to  that.  01 -J12.  . , ' , , ,t 


55638.  I think  your  own  feeling,  if  you  were  a 
member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  would  bo 
that  you  should  work  for  your  particular  locality  and 
also  help  in  the  general  work  of  the  Board  ? — If  each 
man  worked  only  for  his  own  district  very  little  work 


leal  of  dissatisfaction  owing  to  that. 

55623.  Do  you  think  that  being  present  at  tho 


55639.  Do  you  think  would  there  be  a reasonable 


^ £5 “ s? 2ts 

make  the  refusal  more  easy  r— I think  it  woulu  De  ,.  , rVmcreeWI  TO«tviH-s  Board  duties  we 


make  the  refusal  more  easy?— .1  think  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory. 

55624.  Mr.  0’ Kelly. — Suppose  you  had  the 


discharge  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board  duties  we 
all  would  expect  them  to  discharge  ? — I don’t  believe 
that  the  County  Council  would  wish  to  -limit  their 


County  Council  nominating  a member  from  Chime-  *7- "X  1 

mar.,  and  in  the  coulee  of  business  it  wee  proposed  “JKjft.  * M.cDoKraiL—i 


"“bring",  lu-gc  nmbS“of  imgnmte  from  Connemara  u,f 2°’  HTia  iMr°SSWnt’SfS  well 

to  Hoscommon,  do  you  think  Uiat  that  would  tend  to  infon£Pdj  jim/fully’actuated’by  the  desire  to  get  men 


pear,  at  fc  .meetings  at  which  the  mutter  would  be  SffciS,  d7y«  S' 

decided.  Do  you  flunk  the  Koscommon  men  would  abomination  would  not  be  more  likely  to  get 


have  anything  to  say? — Y 


stances,  a nomination  would  not  be  more  likely  to  get 
the  proper  man  for  the  proper  place  than  an  elec- 


55625.  Do  you  think  would  PnMfblvPP08°  tion?  Do  yon  think  that  a proper  appointing  au- 


rests  of  their  own  counties,  which  may  ; 


interests  of  tire  eongeste.r  ureas.  Do  you  think  there 

“m7SIf”‘thrtBis*  » not”yLri  u mindple  of  Th“t  ■■  » difficult  question,  because  you  ussume  tlrat 

,that  la.  ,su,’o  ls  > ,7  ® °'  the  election  would  be.  made  in  .a  manner 


selection  to  be  avoided?— You  have  the  same  thing 
on  County  Councils  at  present.  Tho  members  attend 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  localities,  but  still  they 


the  election  would  be  made  in  a manner 

55641.  No;  I make  no  such  imputation.  I merely 
refer  to  the  nature  of  things  ?— Take  my  own  County 


have  a great  deal  of  work  to  do  in  common  for  the  Council.  Tho  County  Council  of  Galway  would  ap- 
entire  couijty.  point  a man  to  represent  a certain  area  who  would 

55628.  If  you  were  appointed  on  tho  Congested  be  just  as  independent  and  do  his  work  as  well  as 
Districts  Board  for  Connemara,  and  you  were  most  any  man  who  could  be  nominated  otherwise. 

in<W, i...  +1,4. (7.,.  +W.  TT-  .1 T „,1.„U  0 + mme  Wtht 


industrious  and  tried  to  get  things  done  for  that  55642.  His  independence  I admit  at  once.  What 
district  and  you  were  not  able  to  influence  the  Board  j mean  jSj  jn  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
as  far  as  you  would  wish,  at  the  end  of  some  years  nomination  by  an  entirely  competent  body,  such  as  I 
might  it  not  be  said  by  the  County  Council,  “ Mr.  jiave  mentioned,  be  more  or  less  likely  to  procure  a 


Murphy  has  not  got  all  we  wanted,  and  we  will  re-  suitable  man  and  a man  fit  for  the  place' than  elec- 

place  Him,”  and  this  would  be  just  as  you  were  be-  tion  by  a body  of  30  or  40  men,  everyone  of  them 


ginning  to  understand  the  rudiments  of  your  work  ? wishing  to  get  the  best  man  ? In  other  words,  where 

—That  is  not  my  experience  of  the  Galway  County  you  jiave  a thoroughly  competent  body  can  you  pre- 

Council.  ilicate  thorough  competence  and  thorough  knowledge 

55629.  You  could  not  have  experience  of  that  ? — I 0f  40  0r  50  men  equally  well  as  of  the  body  that  you 

think  if  a man  does  his  best,  his  best  is  recognised.  contemplate? — Who  are  the  nominating  body  to  be? 

aid6?.;  1 r *flid  *!  tIl“t  .d*’fger-  n.  J°"  55643.  I don’t  mention  that.  I give  a general 


jjj  7 ------  — „ 55643.  i don’t  mention  tnat.  1 give  » gc^a*. 

eWt;7  2*1?^  °f  JFS?  ?°Sr  chanee.,of . re'  abstract  question,  and  I ask  for  a general  answer- 
election  would  be  very  slight?— I have  myself  since  _.  - en’tireiy  js  who  are  the  nominating 

Stefg  t^  County  Coundl  been  re-elected,  qto  If  youy  ieave  the  nomination  to  the 

an“  * am  afraid  I did  very  little  work.  ~ J — 1-  +1 n.4v.«  t 


“'Mr  nVIZT  ^1**7  U-CTJe+W07-1  County  Council  it 'comes  to  the  same  thing.  I don’t 

n.  I am  referring  to  re-election  to  the  . , . . ’.i  Question  of  election  or  nomination  by  the 

TDlBtl-lcJs  Board,  anil  not  to  the  County  + Council  would  make  any  difference. 


I am  afraid  there  is  that  danger.  I am  a - u _ , 

democrat  myself,  but  I would  like  to  proceed  very  55644.  What  I mean  to  say  is,  ue  you  m toie  hkely 
cautiously  in  these  matters  to  get  an  entirely  competent,  suitable  man  foi  the 

55631.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— No  matter  how  Congested  Districts  Board  by  nomination  by  an  en- 
*5®  Congested  Districts  Board  is  constituted  there  tirely  competent  authority  or  are  you  more  likely  to 
should  be  members  on  that  Board  from  the  congested  get  a suitable  person  by  means  of  ^ “S 

areas?— That  is  so.  County  Council?— If  you  ask  me  the  question,  1 


County  Council  would  make  any  c 


areas ?— That  is  so.  County  Council?— If  you  ask  me  the  question,  1 

55632.  Is  not  the  fact  of  nominating  members  from  would  say  nomination  but  then  if  you  go  back  ana 
the  scheduled  area  liable  to  pretty  much  the  same  ob-  ask  me  about  the  Galway  County  Council,  1 would 

P 2 
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sny  that  the  same  man  would  be  chosen  by  that  body 
whether  it  was  nomination  or  election. 

55645.  Sir  John  Colomb.—Do  you  think  would 
there  be  many  men  anxious  to  represent  the  County 
of  Galway  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board?  I do. 

55646.  Therefore,  if  the  Board  were  made  up  of 
members  elected  by  the  County  Council  you  would 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  this  position  that  there 
would  be  two,  three,  or  more  men  desirous  of  being 
appointed  to  represent  Galway  on  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  and  there  would  at  once  be  active  can- 
vassing and  asking  for  votes.  Would  not  that 
happen  ? — I expect  it  would. 

55647.  There  at  once  you  get  intermingled  with  all 
other  sorts  of  considerations.  Do  you  not  think  there 
is  some  danger  there  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
Board  on  the  broad  lines  of  relieving  congestion  ? — It 
does  not  follow  that  the  best  man  may  be  selected. 
We  have  a member  of  our  body  elected  to  the  General 
Council  of  Irish  County  Councils,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  trouble. 

55648.  The  General  Council  has  not  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  money? — No. 

55649.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Has  it  any  functions  at  all  1 
— I am  not  a member  of  it. 

55650.  Chairman. — Viewy  often  in  order  to  carry 
out  successfully  a scheme  which  the  Board  might  have 
for  the  i-elief  of  congestion  it  will  be  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a public  opinion  in  favour  of  it. 
For  instance,  in  reference  to  migration  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  should  be  formed  with  re- 
gard to  this  policy  generally  in  order  that  the  Board 
might  be  able  to  carry  it  out? — That  is  so. 

55651.  Suppose  that  nomination  in  the  sense  that 
Sir  Antony  has  put  before  you  would  hie  as  successful 
as  election  by  the  County  Council  in  obtaining  the 
best  man  to  represent  the  district,  I want  to  ask 
you  this,  to  which  man,  the  nominated  man  or  the 
elected  man,  would  the  people  in  the  district  be  more 
likely  to  lean?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  the  County 
Council  elect  a man  they  would  be  more  likely  to  bo 
loyal  to  his  views  and  to  be  influenced  by  his  advice 
with  regard  to  a policy  which  might  be  at  tlic  time 
rather  unpopular  than  if  that  same,  man  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Government  ? — Dtecidedly.  There 

is  no  question  about  that. 

55652.  Would  they  not  feel  that  having  elected  him 
they  were  hound  in  a certain  way  to  stick  to  him, 
whereas  they  would  not  feel  that,  even  with  regard  to 
the  same  man  if  he  was  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes.  I think  that  the  views  of  an  elected 


man  would  he  more  popular  and  more  likely  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  people.  Of  course,  you  have  the 
difhcultiles  of  election  which  Sir  Antony  referred  to 
which  are  avoided  in  nomination ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  people  would  be  more  satisfied  with 
the  woi-k  of  tiie  elected  member. 

55653.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— -Then  what  would 
1 happen  when  that  man  was  fighting  with  the  Board 
If  lie  came  down  here  his  loyal  colleagues  would  stick 
to  him  in  his  fight  with  thto  Board.  It  is  all  night 
if  he  agrees  with  the  Board,  but  if  lie  comes  down  to 
his  constituency  to  preach  a policy  of  opposition  to 
the  Board  what  would  be  the  result?— I should  say 
we  would  tell  him  to  try  again. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  would  have  con- 
stant turmoil. 

55654.  Chairman.— As  a matter  of  fact,  when  you 
have  analysed  this  to  the  bottom,  does  not  it  all 
amount  to  this  question,  whether  popular  Government 
or  nominated  Government  is  the  better? — That  is  so. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — I must  Respectfully  sub- 
mit, my  lord,  that  that  is  not  the  issue.  Popular 
Government  and  nominated  Government  are  not  in 
.it.  What  you  want  to  get  is  the  most  efficient  in- 
strument for  carrying  out  the  work  of  relieving  con- 
gestion. 

Chairman. — Popular  administration  or  nominated? 

Sir  Antony  .MacDonnell. — I submit  that  the  es- 
sence of  the  question  here  is  efficient  administration, 
Thle  popular  element  would,  be  regarded  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  for  the  province  the  most  efficient  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  popular  man  you  could  find. 

55655.  Chairman. — Presumably  thle  scheme  adopted 
by  a body  popularly  elec  tied  would  be  a popular 
scheme? — That  is  so. 

55656.  Hie  scheme  adbpted  by  a popular  body 
would  make  a demand  upon  popular  opinion  in  die 
congested  areas  ? — Yes. 

55657.  Is  not  it  obvious,  therefore,  that  unless  in 
some  extraordinary  emergency  such  a scheme  would 
have  a body  of  public  opinion  at  its  back  that  a 
nominated  body  would  scarcely  have  ? — That  is  so. 

55658.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Would  you  apply  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  principle  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Works?—1 That 
is  outside  tile  present  question,  but  I think  an  elected 
body  in  any  Department  would  ble  the  best. 

55658a.  If  this  is  a good1  principle  it  is  capable  of 
universal  application.  It  would  bo  likely  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  people  who  benefited  by  it. 


Rov.  James 
Craddock. 


Rev.  James  Craddock  examined. 


55659.  Chairman. — You  are  parish  priest  of  Castlo- 
gar  ? — Yes.  After  the  very  exhaustive  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  solicitor,  Galway,  on  behalf  of  the 
tenants  of  Castlegar,  it  would  lie  unreasonable  for  me 
to  trespass  at  any  length  on  your  time.  There  are 
one  or  two  matters,  however,  to  which  I would  direct 
your  attention.  The  parish  of  Castlegar  ought  to  be 
scheduled  under  the  "Congested,  Districts  Board.” 
The  facts  given  by  Mr.  Murphy  prove  it  to  the 
fullest.  I have  nothing  to  add  to  his  figures.  I 
don’t  think  ia  stronger  case  could  be  made.  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  existing  state  of 
wungs  in  this  parish  were  fully  known  that  the 
Board  would  not  have  the  smallest  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  district  to  be  scheduled.  I re- 
spectfully then  invite  an  inspection,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  tlijere  'are  townlands  in  this  parish  as  poor 
and  congested  ,as  in  almost  any  part  of  Ireland.  In 
consequence  of  this  congestion  you  have  emigration 
increasing.  Forty-five  young  men  and  women  left 
tins  summer  for  Anianoa.  Some  more  went  to 
Queensland  on  the  free  emigration  ticket.  That  is  a 
very  serious  drain  in  such  a short  time  from  a small 
parish.  I feel  confident  that  the  exodus  will  con- 
tinue yearly,  but  in  greater  proportion,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  land.  It  is  a hard  case,  and  enough  to 


beget  the  greatest  unrest ; plenty  of  land  in  the 
parish  to  satisfy  many,  and  thus  stop  emigration, 
and  yet  the  State  will  take  no  effective  steps  to 
remedy  this  evil.  Congestion  and  want  of  employ - 
inent  a>re  clearing  tile  land  with  a vengeance,  and  if 
it  is  sought  to  keep  our  people  at  home  whatever 
remedies  of  amelioration  for  the  country  are  in  con- 
templation should  bo  applied  at  once.  To  relieve 
this  congestion  I would  advise  as  one  of  the  remedies 
migration  under  the  following  circumstances:— 1st, 
Migration  to  a strange  locality  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  available  lands  of  tho  parish  are  exhausted. 
2nd.  When  such  lands  have  been  divided  I suggest 
that  the  migrating  tenants  should  bo  taken  in  batches 
from  the  same  townland,  and  be  located  in  close 
proximity  in  the  district  of  their  new  holdings; 
thus  the  wrench  caused  by  leaving  would  be  rendered 
less  painful.  3rd.  Finally  I suggest  that  if  landlord 
and  tenant  in  a congested  area  cannot  come  to  terms 
that  thfe  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the  Estates 
Commissioners  should  bo  empowered  to  deal  com- 
pulsorily with  such  cases.  In  the  congested  area  this 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  Landlords  not  willing 
to  sbll  in  such  oases  at  a fair  value  are  an  obstacle 
to  tho  prosperity  of  an  entire  community. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26th,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK  A.M., 

At  the  Courthouse,  Tuam. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  g.c.v.0.  (Chairman)  ; The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Anton v MacDonnell,  o.o.s.t.  ; The  Right  Hou.  Sir  John  Colomb,  k.c.m.0.;  Most  Rev 
Or.  O’Donnell;  Conor  O’ Kelly,  Esq.,  m.p.;  Walter  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; Angus 
Sutherland,  Esq. ; 

and  Waiter  Callan,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Joseph  A.  Glynn  examined. 


55660.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— What  is  at  you 
wish  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Glynn  ? — Well,  I consider  that 
there  is  too  much  overlapping  in  the  working  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and  I do  not  think  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  a good  purchaser.  I would  prefer  to  see  the 
lands  purchased  by  the  Estates  Commissioners,  who 
have  given  great  satisfaction  in  the  county.  They 
are  very  expeditious,  and  until  the  Act  of  1903,  ancl 
even  since  then,  the  Congested1  Districts  Board  was 
too  slow.  As  an  example  of  expedition  by  tOie  Es- 
tates Commissioners,  I may  mention  the  estate  of 
Captain  Hugh  Henry,  near  Tuam.  It  was  inspected 
in  June  and  July,  1905,  striped  in  November,  1905, 
and  tlie  houses  were  built  and  inhabited  by  May, 
1906.  The  tenants  built  their  own  houses  with  grants 
from  the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  inspectors.  The  result  was  the  houses 
and  fences  cost  much  less  than  the  houses  which  have 
been  built  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  this 
district.  All  the  tenants  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
out  of  the  104  tenants  twenty  or  twenty-five  have  got 
new  holdings  on  grass  land,  and  the  remaining  tenants 
have  each  got  sufficient  land  to  make  the  holding 
economic. 

55661.  Mr.  Sutherland. — When  do  you  say  that  Hits 
transaction  was  completed? — It  was  completed  in 
May,  1906.  The  whole  thing  was  carried  out  in  less 
than  twelve  months  from  the  inspection,  and  the  whole 
of  the  houses  were  built.  I acted  for  the  tenants  at 
the  sale,  and  I was  pi-esent  at  'ail  the  negotiations, 
and  the  tenants  were  satisfied  with  the  price,  and  the 
landlord  was  satisfied  with  the  price. 

55662.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Are  you  a 
lawyer? — I am  a solicitor,  and  I am  acting  for  37 
estates  in  this  county. 

55663.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Were  there  any  improve- 
ments carried  out  on  those  lands  before  they  were 
given  to  the  tenants? — No,  except  to  make  reads. 
There  were  some  reads  made.  Of  course,  fences  had 
to,  be  built  on  the  grass  lands. 

55664.  Were  the  lands  all  gi'ass  ? — No ; there  were 
maUt  two  tl10usail‘i  acres  of  grass  land,  and  there  were 
104  tenants,  most  of  whom  had  small  holdings,  and 
they  were  lying  all  round  this  estate.  It  was  ori- 
ginally evicted  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  There  were 
a “umber  of  them  taken  out  of  the  old  holdings 
♦i  j3n*er^  011  the  new  land.  Some  small  tenants  on 
. e ““Joining  estate,  the  O’Sullivan  estate,  got  hold- 
ings on.  the  farms  which  adjoined  them.  The  remain- 
der of  the  land  was  divided  amongst  the  other  tenants 
r c°ubl  be  to  their  holdings. 

55665.  Mr.  Sutherland. — So  that  all  the  opern- 
ons  were  carried  out  which  are  generally  done  by  tile 
ongested  District®  Board  ? — Yes.  In  that  oase  it 
ry®,  blie  work  that  is  done  by  the  'Congested 

tiosn  ' Board’  and  it;  was  done  with  more  expedi- 

■m.+Jf66-  S,ir  MacDonnell.— And  besides  the 

?JL  r°f  tenants  into  new  holdings  and  the  re 
thn  J*11311*8  from  the  old  holdings,  and  making 
of  ltl0ns  to  the  holdings,  were  there  any  works 
or  improvement  carried  out?— I do 
taint  there  was  iany  reclamation  required. 


55667.  Was  there  any  striping? — The  land  was 
striped',  and  then  in  the  old  holdings  when  any  man 
was  taken  out,  his  holding  was  divided  up  amongst 
his  neighbours,  and,  of  course,  there  was  re-arrange- 
ment of  boundaries. 

55668.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Was  there  anything  like 
rundale  on  tliat  estate  ? — There  wias  not  that  I am 
aware  of — I think  not-. 

55669.  And  houses  were  built  for  the  new  tenants? 
— Yes. 

55670.  Were  those  houses  built  by  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners or  was  there  money  given  to  the  tenants, 
and  then  they  were  allowed  to  build  their  own  houses  ? 
— There  was  money  given — I think  £100,  not  more ; 
and  the  plans  were  given  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  work  was  carried  out  under  their 
supervision.  And  the  tenant  made  his  own  contract 
for  the  building  of  the  house,  he  had  his  own  labour, 
and  be  supplied  the  stones,  with  the  result,  of 
course,  that  he  got  his  house  much  cheaper  in  con- 
sequence of  having  his  own  labour  and  the  help  of  his 
neighbours  than  if  it  had  been  built  by  the  Board. 

55671.  You  say  you  think  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  is  not  a good  purchaser.  Would  you  be  dis- 
posed to  'have  Die  work  of  purchase  made  Die  business 
of  the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  other  Board  ? — No ; I would  prefer  the  entire 
operations  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners. 

55672.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  stated  that 
there  were  104  tenants  who  had  their  condition  im- 
proved?—Yes,  my  lord. 

55673.  Of  those,  twenty-five  got  new  holdings?— 
There  were  twenty-five  new  holdings  altogether,  but 
some  of  the  new  holders  were  from  Die  'adjoining  es- 
tate, Mrs.  O’Sullivan’s  estate— not  more  than  twenty- 
live. 

55674.  In  all  twenty-five.  Twenty-five  were  given 
new  holdings  ? — Twenty-five. 

55675.  Were  Diose  given  to  existing  tenants  or 
were  some  sons  of  tenants  ? — I know  of  one  case  or 
some  cases  where  the  sons  got  them,  because  they  were 
married  and  able  to  work  themselves. 

55676.  But  the  remainder  of  those  new  holdings 
were  given  to  existing  tenants? — I could  not  say  now. 
Of  course,  I could  get  that  information  from  Mr. 
Stewart. 

55677.  Now,  with  reference  to  those  who  have  got 
those  holdings  I want  to  ask  you  this.  They  were 
bought  from  on  adjoining  estate  called  the  O’Sul- 
livan estate? — Yes. 

55678.  Were  they  brought  into  the  congested  dis- 
tinct from  a scheduled  area  ? — No ; there  were  none 
from  a scheduled  area. 

55679.  But  they  were  from  a poor  district  on  the 
margin  of  this  district,  and  were  tenants  who  re- 
quired enlargements  ? — Yes. 

55680.  But  mot  from  a scheduled  area  ?— Not  from 
a scheduled  area. 

55681.  You  have  also  stated  that  though  the  hold- 
ings were  striped  it  was  not  a case  of  rundale  ? — 
There  was  no  rundale  that  I am  aware  of  on  the  es- 
tate. . 

55682.  Are  you  aware  that  in  dealing  with  poor 


Sept.  2G,  1907. 

Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Glynn. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN 


Sept.  2G,  1907.  estates  the  Conge 


, i,as  fveouently  the  Land  Commission,  and  the  Land  Commission  re- 

;ested  Districts  Boaid  has  jieqwn  y to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  as  the  unit 


Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Glynn. 


' had  to  deal  with  rundale  estate ?-01i,  yes. 

55683.  And  that  is  * nradl  more  dilticult  opcre- 

t»tIW  to  a, ore  ire  three  dmractoi'istics  of 


ferred  me  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  as  the  only 
statutory  body  at  the  time  that  could  have  purchased 


First,  that  sons  of 


s not  s 


e of  the  number ; 


stand  there  was  one.  I a 

but  I understand  there  was  one.  . • 

55685.  Number  two  is  that  tenants  were  brought  i 
from  a non-scheduled  area? — Yes. 

55686.  Number  three;  during  £ memorial  which  a _ . , 

striped  and  was  much  m L?SJ ?_It  was^ot.  by  his  lordship,  Dr.  O'Donnell,  and  asking  drat  this 

tions  the  estate  was  not  m rund  II  “ * } estate  should  be  sold  out  for  re-purchase  and  disiri- 

But  I chiefly  mentioned  that  ^mong  the  tenants  in  the  place.  Then  » 


55700.  Most  Kev.  Dr.  O’ Donnell.— This  i8  a 
rather  famous  case,  and  as  Mr.  Glynn  has  undertaken 
to  put  it  forward,  I submit  that  it  should  be  taken 
separately.  It  is  exceedingly  important?— By  die 
directions  of  the  Land  Commission  I approached  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  and  I wrote  to  them  in 
October,  1900.  There  was  nothing  done,  and  in  the 
following  Juno  I wrote  again — in  Juno,  1901— en- 
• ‘ signed,  amongst  others, 


But  I chiefly  mentioned  1ft at  estare  m bution  among  the  tenants  in  the  place.  The 

the  expedition  with  which  the  Estates  umuniss.oneis  ^ jn  Parliament,  and  after 

carried  out  the  operations.  „y  ..edition  ac.  further  negotiations  mho  Congested  .Districts  ! 

55687.  Chairman.— Of  course,  the  expedition  is  ac 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  really  up  woik 
to  be  done  on  the  estate  ?_There  was  the  building  oF 
houses  and  the  building  of  fences  for  the  2,000  acres 
of  grass  laud,  and  the  making  of  roads. 

55688.  But  the  work  of  the  re-striping  of  holdings 


further  negotiations  mho  Congested  Districts  Board 
agreed  to  buy  (so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  that  is, 
the  tenants  and  myself).  . The  estate  was  purchased 
by  tlio  Board  in  1901,  and  all  the  grass  lands  at 
that  time  were  in  the  hands  of  graziers,  one  or  two 
of  whom  had  been  allowed,  really  through  the  negli- 
gence of  those  in  charge  of  the  estate,  to  get  fair  rents 


"3 svsSfs a tars;* ™ 


L so  forth,  is  work  that  takes  a g > which  was  available  and  ought  .;o  be  purchased.  I 

-But  the  Estates  Doiiunissioners  did  not  </<  mvsa\i  then  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board 


and  fences  and  things,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
tenant  was  getting  the  benefit  of  -the  land,  whereas  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  will  not  allow  a human 

SIS  8?  only  Jrepiyl  got  Ire,.,- tire  Bo„„l  w,„s  o direct 

cun  ana  ury,  w l,u  - for  attempting  to  speak  to  any  nviuuit  about  selling 

’'Em  Vos!  Ifcv  Dr.  O’Dmnmx.-Tta,  ymm  u*  >“d [to  a.0  M Diotriolo  Bored,  or  »nti.g 
, . ltiilf  w fhA  Commissioners  ’—Yes  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  on  such  a subject. 

s5fiqnfcBv  thfi^nen  themself?— Yes  They  said  they  never  purchased  any  land,  except  tho 

55691.  Can  you  fancy  tenants  requiring  new  hold-  ownier  himself  came  and  offered  the  land  to  them, 
ings  who  cannot  build  the  houses  themselves? — They 
ivere  built  with  money  from  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners. They  ivere  not  buidt  with  their  own  hands. 

55692.  Could  that  , be  done  so  easily  if  migrants 
were  coming  from  a distance  ? — I should  imagine  so, 
if  the  men  had  anyAvhere  to  live  in  tire  meantime. 

It  is  difficult  if  a man  Avas  brought  from  a distance  ; 
he  might-  have  nowhere  to  lii’e  till  the  house  Avas 
built. 

55693.  Do  you  not  think  if  migrants  are  brought 
from  great  distances  you  must  have  the  houses  for 
them  ?^— You  must  Lave  the  houses  in  -a  great  many 


would  be  willing  to  sell  the  interests  they  held  ii. 
those  farms  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  I had 
it  personally  from  a .tenant,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion at  all  then  of  compulsion  or  inducement,  and  the 


55694.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Are  you  aware  that 
migration  has  been  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  same  way  that  you  refer  to? — I was 
not'  aware  of  that,  but  I think  it  ought  to  be  done. 


55701.  Was  there  .a  snub  in  that— have  you  the 
letter  ?— Oh,  that  ivas  some  years  ago.  I have  not  it 
now.  I never  dreamt  the  thing  would  have  cropped 
up  iiigain. 

55702.  Bub  yon  are  a lawyer  ?-  I am  ; and  it  would 
bo  very  unfair  to  ask  me  to  go  back  six  years  for 
letters  wliidi  were  finished  and  dono  with  in  1901  I 
a. ui  stating  exactly  from  memory  tho  Avoids  which 
were  in  the  letter,  and  that  avus  that  I had  absolutely 
no  authority,  and  that  it-  was  very  improper  to  hare 
spoken  t.o  any  tenants  about  the.  purchase  of  those 
holdings  or  suggesting  that  I should  communicate 
with  the  Congested  Districts  Board  about  the  pur- 
chase of  them. 

55703.  Did  they  give,  any  reason  '—Well,  I was  act- 
ing as  solicitor  for  the  tenants,  and  I do  not  know 
Avhat  reason  they  gave,  unless  they  thought  it  was 
an  undue  interference  with  the  tenants  on  the  lands. 


men  svho  had  moved  there  did  not  come  . 
duled  .area?— No,  my  lord. 

55696.  Did  they  come  from  the  same  estate  or  from 
another  estate? — All  from  the  same  estate,  with  the 
- exception  of  four  or  five,  and  they  Avere  across  tlio 
boundary  of  a grass  farm  which  was  at  the  far  end 


lived,  but  far  away  from  the  tenants  on  the 
Estate. 

55697.  Was  it  under  Clause  6 that  that  estate  was 
bought? — Under  Clause  6.  Now,  another  estate  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Tuam,  near  Miiltown,  knoAvn  as 
the  Kulclooney  Estate,  ivas  purchased  by  tlie  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  Tlie  Kilclooney  Estate 


tenunt  offerod7  and  I adopted  that  paragraph,  and 
wrote  to  tlio  tenant  that  offered  the  farm,  and  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

55704.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnei.l.— Who  Avas  the 
landlord? — Tho  landlord  was  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, and  this  was  one  of  the  tenants  who  held  the 


of  the  estate  adjacent  to  the  estate  on  which  they  S10“i  ®llu  .Ul“  wu®  ''"u  °i  lu?  ""'7  i:r„ 

J •’  ■ " , Heurv  tenancy  of  n largo  place,  -and  the  Indy  did  not  live 

“ -1'  1 " And  then  all  the  available  lands  were 


there  at  all.  — 

purchased  in  1901.  The  Land  Commission  were 
mortgagees  in  possession.  , , . , 

55705.  Most  ltev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.—' Would  i*  not, 
be  better  to  explain  to  the  Chairman  and  the  boro- 
mission  the  Aviliolc  transaction  from  the  tune  or  ui 


'ather  a famous  estate.  The  (state’ ’ was^purchased  Laraoll  migration  company  ?— Certainly, 
by  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  purpose  of  doing  practically  starting  to  do  that  when  your  loixhbip  aekea'  me^ 


uy  lvi'i.  rarneu  ior  tne  purpose  ot  doing  practically  suirtuig  io  uu  in, at  wueu  yuui  r 7v  Aiwd 

the  work  tliat  lis  noiv  being  done  by  the  Congested  fcake  jt  separately,  and  I could  not  folloiv  uie  w 
Districts  Board  and  by  the  Estates  Commissioners,  of  mY  discourse. 

that  is,  planting  the  people  on  the  .grass  land.  The  55706.  I mean  the  Kilclconey  Estete  ?— The  history 
operation,  or  rather  the  experiment,  failed,  and  the  is  pretty  well  known.  Tlie  Bodkin  Estate  was  par- 
company  went  into  liquidation,  but  -all  the  tenants  chased  by  a company  Avhich  had'  been  formed,  by  * ■ 
purchased  their  holdings,  and  the  grass  lands  were  Parnell  for  the  purpose  of  migration,  and  « , - 
takmi  over  by  the  Land  Commissioners  under  their  known  as  the  Migration  Company.  Tlie  wmPa  7 
mortgage.  • found  -it  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  w - _ 

w i * Wf  ?— It  was  known  as  tho  it  was  formed,  and  the  Land  Commissioners,  bavius 

Bodkin  Estate  of  Kilclooney,  near  Miiltown.  In  advanced  tho  greater  portion  of  tlio  purchase  monQ, 
-SSL*"*  ln,tll°,;^ar  190°-  1 approached  tlie  Land  went  into  possession.  Under  their  management®® 
ab°ut  tho  purchase  of  the  grass  land  on  shareholder  of  the- company  had  to  pay  up 
UteJ  ratate,  OTid  rt  took  -me  a year  and  a half  before  amount  of  tho  calls  on  their  share*.  ^ 

XL*0®-  a definite,  reply  one  ivay  Or  tlie  other  .from  carried  through,  .and  the  tenancies  of  the  gmss  aM 
tilem'  were  kept  over  by  tho  Land  Cccmmiteion,  beW* 

i*  +W.  +.rfrwre  Av,m  no  newer  o^-stojtg 


P,29!i„SnA;^TiY  _hlAcDoNNELL.-Fro.in  whom?--  believe  at  that  timo  tliore  was  no  power  o 

r tom  ■ the  Congested  Districts  Board.  I approached  them  ,a'nd  dividing  them,  and  there • w»  * 
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operation  for  that  purpose.  The  Act  which  enabled 
tin  acres  to  be  given  to  tenants  had  not  been  passed. 
That  was  in  1885,  and  the  Congested  Distracts  Board 
had  not  been  formed.  So- it  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Land  Commission  for  several  years,  and  .all 
the  ^rass  lands  were  set  to  graziers ; and  it  was  in 
1900° that  we  heard  that  all  the  occupying  graziers 
had  been  approached  by  the  Land  Commission  with 
the  object  of  selling  out  those  farms  to  them  under 
the  Act  of  1891.  And  then  I took  that  matter  up 
with  the  assistance  of  some  local  people  who  were  in- 
terested in  it,  to  see  if  the  estate  could  not  be  divided 
in  some  way  among  the  tenants;  and  the  result  of  any 
negotiations  with  the  Land  Commission  was  that  I 
was  directed  to  communicate  with  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  as  I have  said,  and  after  a certain 
amount  of  delay  it  was  bought  in  1901.  It  .is  to  the 
period  after  that  that  -my  complaint  applies. 

55707.  Would  it  be  legitimate  to  aslc  you  why 
somebody  like  you  in  the  locality  did  not  take  steps 
before  1901  to  prevent  that  land  from  passing  into 
the  hands  of.  graziers  ? — I was  only  a young  appren- 
tice at  the  time. 

55708.  You  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  when 
money  was  collected  all  over  Ireland  to  get  this  land 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  men  it  was  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  graziers? — I do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  how  that  company  came  to  be 
smashed  up  entirely.  At  the  time  it  was  san  ashed  up 

I was  a boy. 

55709.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  agreed  to  buy  that  property 
the  case  was  not  specially  complicated,  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  such  properties? — It  was  very  com- 
plicated, and  I .am  not  denying  that  at  all ; and  I 
am  making  no  complaint  up  to  1901..  I merely  state 
the  fact  that  when  they  did  purchase  the  property 
they  left  it  a long  time  idle,  and  grazed  it  themselves 
for  a number  of  years,  and  made  no  attempt  for 
years  to  stripe  it. 

55710.  Give  the  dates  ? — I am  giving  the  dates 
now.  It  was  purchased,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
in  the  end  of  1901,  and  it  was  vested  in  the  tenants 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1906.  Therefore,  it  was  practi- 
cally nearly  six  years  from  the  time  it  first  began 
and  five  years  from  the  time  it  was  purchased  before 
the  tenants  were  put  into  occupation. 

55711.  Tell  the  Commission  anything  that  you  con- 
sider was  well  done  by  The  Board  in  that  period — 
what  was  the  process  ? — They  did  not  do  anything  fox- 
two  or  three  years,  .although  we  had  made  numberless 
complaints  of  the  delay. 

55712.  What  was  being  done  with  the  land  during 
that  time? — It  was  being  grazed. 

55713.  Who  graced  it? — Tbte  Congested'  Districts 
Board  set  the  grazing. 

55714.  To  whom  ?— To  several  graziers  about  the 
place,  but  I could  not  say. 

55715.  Did  they  allow  .any  cattle  on  ? — I do  not 
think  they  did  :in  that  case.  I think  it  was  left 
practically  in  the  hands  of  several  of  the  graziers  till 
kk  re^uire^  to  take  it  xxp  for  striping. 

55716.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  left  in  that  way  ? — Except  that  they  were  too 
busy  elsewhere,  .and  had  not  time  to  attend  to  it. 

55717.  If  you  had  the  re-arrangement  of  it  what 
would  you  have  done  with  St? — I would  have  striped 

II  JiP)  and  put  the  people  on  it. 

55718.  Do  you  mean  the  people  that  are  now  there  ? 
—ho,  but  the  people  from  all  round.  I know  they 
bought  them  from  Dunmore,  I know  one  man  that 
brought  from  Dunmore., 

55719  Do  you  object  to  alien  coming  in  in  that 
way  ? — I d0  not,  if  there  ane  not  people  in  the 
ocahty  who  want  lit ; but  we  object  to  people  coming 
rom  long  distances  when  you  have  heaps  of  people 
an  the  immediate  locality. 

55720.  Were  thex-e  .any  people  (under  £5  valuation  ? 
1 nave  not  gone  into  the  pax-ticulars. 

^ere  bhere  no  men  on  the  -margin  under  £5 
nation  ?— I daresay  there  wei-e,  but  what  I com- 
‘ °*.  *s  that  they  for  two  or-  three  years  did 
practically  nothing.  ■ 

55722.  Are  you  aware  that  unless  the  men  on  the 
iare,  Yn^er  valuation  the  Congested  Dis- 
liJvf  ■ ^ t “as  at  present  -no  power  to  enlarge  their 
holdings?— I am  aware  of  that. 

P°  J°u  n°b  think  that  is  a very-. serious  ob- 
iacie  l A very  serious  obstacle. 


55724.  What  has  happened  to  the  mansion  house?  Sen'.  2G  1907 
— It  is  the  possession  of  a Mr.  Gordon  at  present.  — 

55725.  Was  it  the  policy  of  the  Congested  Districts  Mr-  Joseph 
Board  to  bring  in  a big  man  in  that  way  ? — Whilst  A-  Gl-vnl1- 
lie  left  enough  for  the  enlargement  of  holdings— yes. 

55726.  Was  he  a tenant  elsewhere  ? — He  was. 

55727.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — I do. 

55728.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  difficult  in 
Ireland  to  get-  a mansion  house  like  that  disposed  of? 

—I  do. 

55729.  Does  any  reason  at  all  occur  to  you  why  the 
Board  did  not  proceed  earlier  to  stripe  these  lands  ?— 
lleally  it  does  not.  I th-ink  myself  that  the  only- 
reason  was  that  they  had  too  much  to  do  in  the 
County  Mayo. 

55730.  Now,  who  held  this  land  ? — A grazier. 

55731.  Who? — Mr.  Stephen  M'Donagh  held  some, 

Mrs.  Bodkin  held  some,  and  then  others  surrendered 
or  sold  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

55732.  And  did  you  get  the  people  to  surrender 
or  sell  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — Oh,  they 
did  it  themselves.  Those  people  were  dealt  with  and 
disposed  of  in  the  year  1902 
55733.  Could  you  fix  the  period  when  they  were  dealt 
with  ? — I know  Mr.  M'Donogh  was  dealt  with  in  1901 
to  my  own  knowledge,  because  I remember  the  transac- 
tion well. 

Now,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  no 
legal  authority  to  enlarge  a holding,  except  .in  a 
limited  way,  on  the  margin.  The  only  authority  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  dispose  of  the  land 
was  to  take  people  from  a distance,  and  to  take  them 
down  there,  and  that,  which  was  the  only  way 
the  Board  had  to  dispose  of  the  land,  you  object  to. 

What  was  the  Board  then  to  do  ? 

55735.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — May  I ask 
whether  the  people  who  settled  down  there  were,  taken 
from  congested  districts  elsewhere  or  from  tracts  which 
were  not  congested  ? — Oh,  I think  that  the  people  that 
were  brought  by  the  Board  to  the  Kilclooney  Estate 
were  taken  from  scheduled  areas. 

55736.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnelt,. — What  was  the 
reason,  when  you  cannot  enlarge  the  small  men  on 
the  margin  unless  they  are  under  £5  valuation,  why 
you  objected  to  taking  in  men  from  a distance?  Does 
not  your  objection  point  to  the  fact  that  men  like  you, 
who  deservedly  enjoy  public  confidence,  would  be  in- 
clined to  wait  till  the  Board  had  legal  power-  to  do  t-liis 
thing  that  yon  want? — If  that  was  the  reason  that 
they  waited  it  would  be  a vei-y  good  one.  But  I am 
chary  of  believing  that  that  was  the  reason.  I do  not 
think  it  was. 

55737.  Will  you  tell  me  what  they  could  do  ?— Well, 
my  lord,  at  the  time  they  could  have  striped  it  and 
brought,  migrants  from  where  they  liked,  but  they  did 
nothing.  I am  only  stating  my  own  personal  view — 
that  they  ought  to  give  it  to  the  people  of  the  locality. 

It  is  more  satisfactory,  in  every  respect-,,  if  they  could- 
do  so. 

55738.  And  I say  that  when  men  like  you  have  that 
view  of  it,  it  would  be  very  reasonable  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  should  remain  even  longer  for 
an  amendment  of  the  law  ?— They  never  gave  us  that 
reason,  and  we  never  could  get  any  reason  from  them. 

55739.  Is  not  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the-  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  dealing  with,  a sharp  and  wary 
lawyer  like  you,  to  be  always  wearing  their  hearts 
upon  tlieir  sleeves?— I have  never  known  them. to  do 
that.  •They  were  always  able  to  deal  with  any  lawyer 
they  met. 

55740.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— You  say  you 
would  prefer  that  they  should  give  the  land  to  people 
in  the  locality  rather  than  to  give  it  to  people  from 
a distance  ?— Yes.  sir. 

55741.  Am  I to  infer  from  that  that  you  would  be 
opposed  to  migration  from  a distance? — Oh,  I am  not.- 
55742.  I mean  that  you  would  give  priority  in  deal- 
ing with  grass  land  to  people  on  the  spot  in  preference 
to  people  in  other  congested  parts — would  you  give 
priority  to-  the  people  on  the  spot  ? — By  all  means.  I 
mean  fair  priority ; because  we  have  heaps  of  cases, 
where  the  tenants  of  adjoining  estates  over  £5  valua- 
tion need  to  be  brought  in.  -But,  of  course,  there  is 
the  sub-section  against  giving  it  to  a tenant  owe* 
valuation.  ... 

55743.  Do  you  think  the  £5  valuation  too  limited  f 

_ 55744.  What  valuation  would  you  suggest  7—1  would 
suggest,  certainly, : double  that.  ..I  suggest  that. the; 
limit  should  not  be  less  than  £10.  - • "':i 
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55745.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  propose  to  give 
priority  to  tenants  in  the  vicinity  ot  these  estates 
under  £10  valuation,  and  that  you  are  satisfied  to  give 

land  to  people  from  a distance?— Yes. 

55746.  Would  you  exclude  the  sons  of  tenants  in  the 
locality  ? — I would  not. 

55747.  Would  you  give  preference  to  congests  from 
a distance  rather  than  to  the  sons  of  tenants  in  the 
locality?— Well,  I would  not  give  them  preference; 
but  the  way  I look  upon  sons  of  tenants  is  that  you 
have  in  a great  many  cases  active  young  farmers  whose 
parents  are  often  able  to  assist  them  if  they  can  get- 
a farm : and  I think  that  it  is  a great  hardship  for 
those  young  men  to  have  to  go  away  when  they  could 
earn  their  living  here.  , 

55748.  But  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  congestion  about  the  place 
is  important.  The  relief  of  congestion  is  the  primary 
object  of  the  Board?— Of  course,  the  relief  of  con 
gestion  is  the  primary  object. 

55749.  And,  then,  if  you  had  sufficient  land  where- 
with to  enlarge  the  uneconomic  holdings  on  the  spot, 
and  to  supply  land  to  men  from  other  congested  tracts, 
do  you  not  think  that  they  should  get  priority  over 
the  sons  of  tenants?— Oh,  yes;  in  those  circumstances 
I would  give  them  priority,  undoubtedly. 

55750.  Chairman'.— Tell  me  in  regard  to  local 
opinion,  you  go  about,  I suppose,  a good  deal  among 
the  tenants? — Yes.  . , . 

55751.  And,  therefore,  you  are.  well  aware  of  their 
point  of  view.  Should  you  say  that  in  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  tenants  living  about  the  place,  if  the 
land  were  bought  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  the 
sons  of  tenants  would  be  more  likely  to  be  given  hold- 
ings than  if  the  land  was  bought,  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  ?— Yes.  The  tenants  prefer  the  Estates 
Commissioners  to  buy  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons. 

55752.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons?— It  is.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  . 

55753.  In  their  view  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
is  an  authority  for  the  relief  of  congestion,  and  the 
Estates  Commissioners  are  more  an  authority  for  the 
redistribution  of  land  amongst  the  sons  of  tenants — 
is  that  so  ?— Yes ; amongst  the  tenants  and  sons  of 
tenants. 

55754.  That  is  the  popular  view? — That  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  view  that  prevails  in  a great  many 
places. 

55755.  And,  therefore,  they  prefer  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners, and  there  was  a feeling  that  probably  if 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  bought  the  land  there 
would  be  trouble  about  migrants  being  bought;  in?— 
Yes ; if  the  Congested  Districts  Board  bought  in  a 
non-sclieduled  area  ; because  if  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  bought  in  such  an  area  the  tenants  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  cut  out,  even  the  tenants  themselves, 
from  the  grass  land.  When  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  buy  in  an  non-scheduled  area  just  outside  the 
other  area  the  tenants  naturally  object  to  it  in  a case 
like  that,  and  properly  object ; because  there  is  no 
means  of  affording  them  additions  to  their  land. 
55756.  Over  £5  valuation? — Over  £5  or  under  £5. 
55757.  But  if  your  suggestion  was  accepted,  and 
the  limitation  was  raised,  that  objection  would  be 
removed  ?— If  you  raised  the  limitation. 

55758.  Sir  John  Colomh. — You  say  you  do  not  think 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  a good  purchaser  as 
compared  with  the  Estates  Commissioners? — Yes. 

55759.  Do  you  mean  as  good  a body  for  rearranging 
the  land  after  purchase,  or  do  you  mean  as  good  a 
purchaser  with  regard  to  the  simple  transaction  of 
acquiring  land  ? — As  regards  the  acquiring  of  the  land 
and  the  subsequent  expense  on  the  land.  That  is  my 
experience.  My  opinion  is  that  on  the  estates  that 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
they  have  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  people  to  take 
their  farms,  because  the  rent  they  put  on  them  is  too 
high  ; and  in  the  other  case,  that  of  purchase  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  there  is  always  a reasonable 
rent. 

55760.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  can  acquire  land  as  easily  as 
the  Estates  Commissioners  ? — I think  they  will  acquire 
it  more  easily,  because  they  give  much  more  money. 

55761.  You  tell  the  Commission  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  acquire  land  more  easily  than  the 
Estates  Commissioners? — I think  they  will,  with  less 
trouble. 


55762.  The  primary  condition  in  dealing  with 
estates  is  the  acquiring  of  the  land  ?— Yes. 

55763.  And,  therefore,  as  far  as  that  goes,  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  can,  you  think,  take  the  initial 
step  more  easily  ?— They  will  get  the  land  more  easily 
because  they  give  more  money. 

55764.  Then,  when  you  say  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  is  not  so  good  a purchaser  as  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  are  you  really  thinking  of  the  price, 
and  are  you  basing  your  opinion  on  the  condition  of 
things  arising  on  the  acquirement  of  the  property?— 
Yes. 

55765.  And,  therefore,  this  opinion  of  yours  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  signifying  that  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners can  settle  property  once  acquired  mote 
quickly  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  Congested 
Districts  Board?— That  is  my  opinion. 

55766.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  particular  estate, 
the  Bodkin  Estate,  I should  like  to  ask  you  this.  Ion 
have  given  us  a narrative  of  what  happened  before 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  created.  I want 
to  ask  you  one.  or  two  questions  with  respect  to  the 
previous  history.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  was 
only  created  in  1891.  Is  not  that  so?— Yes. 

55767.  Now  a Migration  Association — I need  not 
give  the  full  technical  name  of  that  body — was  created 
in  1884?— About  1884  or  1885.  The  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase and  Settlement  Company  was  the  regular  name 
of  it. 

55768.  And  the  origin  of  that  company  was  in  the 
fact  that  Parliament  voted  a sum  of  £50,000  for  the 
purpose  of  migration.  You  are  aware  of  that?—' Yes. 

55769.  And  having  that  sum  of  money  voted  then 
this  company  was  formed  to  take  advantage  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  people  out  of  congested  districts 
into  better  circumstanced  districts? — Yes. 

55770.  And,  then,  having  that  money  in  prospect, 
and  having  got  the  approval  of  nearly  all  classes  in 
Ireland,  their  next  step  was  to  take  up  the  Bodkin 
Estate  ? — Yes. 

55771.  Now  are  you  aware  that  before  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1888  or  1889,  the  whole 
question  of  the  Kilclooney  Estate  was  examined,  and 
Mr.  Parnell  himself  gave  evidence  before  it?— I am 
aware  that  there  was  such  an  inquiry. 

55772.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  causes  to 
which  the  failure  of  the  company  was  ascribed  was 
the  objection  of  the  people  in  the  locality  to  the 
migration  from  outside  at  all  ? — No ; I am  not  aware 
of  that.  I do  not  know.  It  may  be. 

55773.  Then  we  are  to  take  it  from  yon  that  you  are  not 
fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  camo  into  touch  with  the  estate 
in  1891.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  that  point? — In  referring  to  that  particular  es- 
tate I did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  it,  be- 
cause I do  not  know  it  affects  my  view  of  the  question. 

I merely  instanced  two  estates  in  tlu>  immediate  vicinity 
of  Tuam — ono  dealt  with  by  the  Estates  Commisioners 
expeditiously  and  the  other  an  estate  which  was  put- 
cliased  in  1901  and  vested  in  1906 ; and  I cannot  see 
any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  previous  history  ot 
the  estate  affects  the  question.  It  is,  I think,  beside 
the  question. 

55774.  But  in  order  to  judge  fairly  of  the  operations 
of  the  two  different  authorities  dealing  with  these  two 
estates,  surely  it  is  essential  to  the  Commission  in 
order  to  give  duo  weight  to  your  evidence,  to  ascertain 
whether  you  yourself  are  acquainted  with  the  prey10® 
history  leading  up  to  conditions  you  have  described  l- 
was  acquainted  with  it  in  a general  way,  but  the  exa 
causes  of  it  I do  not  know.  , . 

55775.  I was  a member  of  the  Committee  or  t 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  whole  case,  and  P»n 
connected  with  the  transactions  of  that  particm 
association,  were  examined,  and  yon  see  I know  w 
evidence  was  produced  there,  and  so  I was  ab011 
ask  you  some  questions,  but  I gather  from  yon  ) 
are  really  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  ?— 1 am 
acquainted  with  what  occurred  before  the  flou 
Commons  Committee.  . , j, 

55776.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnbil.— Your 
that  in  a certain  year,  1900  or  1901,  or  abou 
time,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  seized  . 
certain  property,  a certain  area  of  grass  land  ' 
55777.  No  matter  what  the  preceding  circumstan 
might  have  been  they  wero  at  that  time  m , - 
session  of  this  grass  land,  and  what  you  ** 
is  comparing  the  method  of  treatment  by  the  8 . 
Districts  Board  with  that  adopted  by  the  people 
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Estates  Commissioners  with  regard  to  similar  land?- 

T55TOaCCHlmMAN.-I  think  you  told  us  that  tlio 
was  not  vested  in  the  tenants  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  till  I906?-Not  vested  m the  tenants 
97th  .Tulv  1906.  It  was  purchased  in  1901. 

“S.Mt  °'D™^V7Y“  *»- 

mftted  to  me  that  the  antecedent  history  of  this  es- 
Ste  makes  it  a very  exceptional  property?-!  admit 
it  is  a very  exceptional  property  m the  purchase 

^rvi780  Are  you  aware  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  had  to  arrange  as  to  a heavy  mortgage  with 
the  Land  Commission  before  they  could  get  the  pro- 

peS578L  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
nonnested  Districts  Board  has  dealt  in  less  than  a 
tpar  with  the  Nugent  Estate,  within  nine  miles  of 
"TiianJ— Not  a bit.  I know  the  facts  of  that  estate, 
too  and  I know  .it  has  boon  dealt  with  rapidly ; but 
I think  the  Estates  Commissioners  gave  the  example 

f°55782.  It  has  been  dealt  with  rapidly  ?— Yes.  I 

mean  there  lias  'been  no  delay.  It  has  been  taken 

up  and  dealt  with  fairly  rapidly. 

55783.  Then  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Nugent  es- 
tate within  nine  miles  of  Tuam,  lias  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  within  a year, 
and  I think  you  will  find  that  in  those  other  estates 
where  there  have  been  evictions  the  greatest  possible 
difficulties  may  exist,  and  that  tlie  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Bodkin  Estate  entirely  account  for 
the  delay?— I do  not  agree  with  that  view.  I do 
not  think  that  accounts  for  it.  And  then  against  the 
Nugent  Estate  there  is  a second  estate  close  to  the 
town  of  Tuam.  Judge  Leonard’s  Estate,  which  was 
purchased,  to  my  own  knowledge,  at  least  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  it  has  not  been  striped,  and  it 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  graziers. 

55784.  Was  it  vested  'in  the  Congested  Districts 
Board?— I understand  that  they  have  taken  in 
graziers  on  it  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

55785.  Do  you  think  it  is  vested  in  the  Board?— 
Yes;  I believe  so. 

Let  us  get  the  date  of  the  vesting. 

55786.  Chairman.— Was  there  any  difficulty  on  this 
Bodkin  Estate  with  regard  to  who  should  bo  given 
the  land,  and  the  way  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
disposed  of  it? — The  tenants,  I understand,  got  ad- 
ditions to  their  holdings,  a good  many  of  them, 
though  they  brought  in  people  from  outside,  and  the 
only  difficulty  I heard  was  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  tenants  to 
take  the  land  at  the  rent. 

55787.  How  long  elapsed  between  'the  time  the 
Board  got  possession  of  the  land  and  the  time  when 
the  tenants  on  the  estate  got  enlargements  of  their 
holdings? — To  the  'best  of  my  belief,  there  was  at 
least  three  years. 

55788.  Three  years  elapsed  before  any  tenant  on 
the  estate  got  an  enlargement  of  his  holding  ? — Yes. 

55789.  Then,  do  you  wish  to  tell  the  Commission 
that  three  years  elapsed  before  anything  was  done  at 
all  ? — I believe  so,  certainly ; three  years. 

55790.  And  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  tenants 
got  enlargements  ?— They  began  the  work  then  on  it 
of  striping  and  enlarging,  and  they  continued  it  for 
a year  or  a year  and-  a half.  The  work  is  going  on, 
progressing  gradually.  They  did  Ardnagall  farm 
first,  and  then  they  settled  Kilclooney  farm. 

5579L  But  did  any  length  of  time  elapse  between 
the  period  when  the  tenants  got  enlargements  and 
the  time  when  the  rest  of  the  people  were  brought  in  ? 
•—There  was  some  little  time,  because  in  Ardnagull 
farm  they  made  a road,  and  they  divided  dt  into  four 
farms,  with  houses  and  fences,  and  that  was  going  on 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  doing  the  other,  and 
then  they  got  migrants,  for  this  Ardnagall  farm. 

55792.  That  was  the  last  thing  that  was  done,  get- 
ting in  tenants  for  this  farm.  Were  there  any  local 
applicants? — There  was  any  amount  of  local  applica- 
tions, I am  aware.  • 

55793.  Was  the  delay  due  to  any  difficulty  the  Board 
might  have  had  in  discussing  the  claims  of  these 
local  applicants  for  these  new  holdings? — The  final 
delay  might  be.  There  might  have  been  some  delay 
m getting  the  thing  through.  I know  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  delay,  but  the  chief  delay  arose 
from  this,  that  some  of  the  men  themselves  fold  me 
*hat  when  they  looked  at  the  place  and  found  "the 


price  put  upon  them  they  would  not  go  in  at  this 
rent.  They  would  not  pay  it. 

55794.  Sir  Antony  MaoDonnell.— You  will  admit 
that  it  is  not  a desirable  thing  that  grass  land  bought 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Beard  should  be  imme- 
diately split  up — would  you  not  be  disposed  to  say 
that  a certain,  amount  of  deliberation  is  necessary 
in  order  fo  choose  the  proper  people  to  put  in? — 
Undoubtedly. 

55795.  Any  man,  for  instance,  a migrant  from  the 
West  of  Mayo,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cul- 
tivating an  acre  and  a half  of  land,  might  not  be  a 
proper  person  to  put  into  a holding  of  twenty  acres  ? 

• -Undoubtedly. 

55796.  You  should  give  them  sufficient  time  to  con- 
sider who  would  be  a proper  migrant  to  go  to  such 
an  estate? — I would,  sir. 

55797.  And  dt  would  be  a question  then  of  whether 
the  lapse  of  time  which  has  taken  place  would,  in 
view  of  that  reasonable  delay,  be  proper  and  suit- 
able?—Yes. 

55798.  And  although  you  would  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  a certain  amount  of  time  is  proper,  still  you 
think  that  in  this  case  there  was  too  much  delay  ? — I 
think  so. 

55799.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — You  said  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  can  acquire  land  more  easily  than 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  because  they  pay  a higher 
price  ? — Yes. 

55800.  Have  you  made  a .comparison  between  the 
prices  paid  -usually  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
and  the  Estates  Commissioners  ? — I am  only  taking 
some  particular  cases  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I 
am  only  taking  the  few  cases  that  I have  been  speak- 
ing of. 

55801.  Do  you  take  these  as  a general  index  of  the 
prioes  paid  by  both  those  Boards? — Oh,  no;  I am 
not  going  into  general  evidence  on  the  prices  paid  by 
ooth  Boards. 

55802.  Then  is  not  your  statement  rather  sweeping  ? 
— That  is  the  information  that  has  been  given  to  me 
by  people  on  retrain  estates  in  the  locality. 

55803.  Your  remarks  apply  to  other  cases.  Might 
it  not  be  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would 
pay  as  reasonable  prices  as  the  Estates  Commissioners 
in  other  parts  of  the  country? — Unquestionably. 

55804.  And  then,  to  that  extent,  you  will  modify 
the  statement  you  have  made  ? — I did  not  make  it  as  a 
general  statement.  It  is  merely  my  own  experience 
in  certain  estates  round  here,  and  from  information 
that  has  been  supplied  to  me  by  tenants  on  those 

55805.  What  are  the  estates? — I take  that  very 
estate  that  the  tenants  told  me  about — the  Kilclooney 
Estate.  And  then  there  is  the  Nugent  Estate,  the 
one  referred  to  by  Dr.  O’Donnell,  and  they  told  me 
the  same. 

55806.  Was  it  purchased  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board? — The  Nugent  Estate  was  purchased  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board. 

55807.  I want  to  find  out  the  estates  contrasted  1— I 
am  contrasting  them  with  the  Henry  Estate. 

55808.  Did  the  Congested  Districts  Board  make  any 
offer  for  the  Henry  Estate  ?— No  ; the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

55809.  Did  the  Congested  Districts  Board  get  those 
properties  to  which  you  have  made  reference  because 
they  gave  a higher  price  for  them  than  the  Estates 
Commissioners  were  willing  to  give?— No;  I do  not 
think  that  that  inference  can  be  drawn  from  what  1 
said.  , 

55810.  I want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  saying 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  can  acquire  land 
more  easily  than  the  Estates  Commissioners,  because 
they  give  a higher  price  for  it.  What  particulai 
estate  had  you  in  your  mind?— That  really  came  out 
in  the  course  of  a question  that  I replied  to  m mj 
direct  examination.  I stated  that  I considered  that 
the  Estates  Commissioners  were  better  purchasers  than 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  I gave  my  reasons  ; 
because  when -finally  the  thing  was  done,  and  the 
tenants  were  put  on  the  estates,  I found  that  on  one 
estate  the  tenants  were  satisfied  ; they  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  amount  of  the  annuities  they  had  to  pay; 
while  on  the  other  estates  they  did  ; and,  therefore 
I considered  the  one  body  a better  purchaser  than  th« 

0t  55811.  And,  therefore,  were  not  the  Commission  tc 
conclude  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  pay  highei 
prices  for  estates  than  the  Estates  Commissioners  ?- 
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I do  not  know,  because  I have  not  the  figures  of  what 
they  are  paying  all  over  the  province.  I give  you  the 
facts  regarding  three  estates.  On  one  estate  the 
tenants  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  tlieir  annuities, 
and  did  not  complain,  and  on  the  others  they  did. 

55812.  Now  have  the  Congested  Districts  Board  the 
same  class  of  tenants  on  their  properties  that  the 
Estates  Commissioners  have  on  theirs?— The  tenants 
already  there  were  the  same,  of  course,  but  the 
migrants  brought  in  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
were  from  scheduled  areas,  and  a different  class  as  a 

rU55813.  Do  the  Estates  Commissioners  make  the  same 
expenditure  on  their  properties  as  the  Congested  Dis- 
iricts  Board  do?— They  do  not. 

55814  And  that  would,  to  a certain  extent,  account 
for  the  fact?— And  that  is  what  I believe  ; because  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  as  a rule,  build  their  houses 
and  make  their  fences  at  much  less  cost  than  the 
Congested  Districts  Board. 

55815.  Do  yon  think  the  procedure  m all  those  cases 
is  the  same?— It  is  not ; and  that  is  one  of  my  com- 
plaints : that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  s proce- 
dure for  dealing  with  estates  is  expensive. 

55816.  The  Estates  Commissioners,  as  I understand, 
give  grants  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses?  Yes; 
the  prospective  occupier  is  to  provide  the  balance  of 
the  money.  He  has  not  actually  to  supply  any  money, 
bat  he  has  to  supply  money’s  worth  in  labour  and 
in  sand,  and  things  like  'that.  The  actual  £100  given 
is  sufficient  to  pay  for  material  and  to  pay  the  car- 
penter and  the  mason. 

* 55817.  And  on  this  particular  Henry  Estate  did 
each  tenant  and  each  migrant  get  £100  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a house?— Every  tenant  that  there 
was  a house  put  on  got  a grant — those  that  required 
it.  They  got  £100.  That  is  the  average.  That  is  my 
belief. 

55818.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  are  able  to  build,  a house  for  £110  ?— 
I always  thought  that  it  was  a little  more — from  £120 
to  £140 ; but  £100  in  the  case  of  the  others  covers 
the  fences — the  grant  from  the  Estates  Commissioners. 

55819.  The  one  thing  I want  to  have  clear  is  this, 
rhat  you  do  not  subscribe  to  the  view,  or  do  you  sub- 
scribe to  the  view,  that,  taking  the  counties,  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  pay  a higher  price  than  is 
given  by  the  Estates  Commissioners.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  to  lead  you  to  that? — I have  no  regular 
knowledge.  I would  not  care  to  say  that  before  this 
Commission,  because  I have  not  the  evidence  that 
would  justify  me  in  saying  so. 

55820.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Are  not  the  respective 
prices  paid  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the 
Estates  Commissioners  published  in  the  Blue  Book? — 
They  are.  They  are  available  to  everybody,  and  I 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  go  into  it,  because  I 
know  that  the  Commissioners  have  had  these  figures 
long  ago  before  them. 

55821.  Mr.  O'Kellv. — Do  you  say  that  they  are 
available  ?— I understand  that  that  is  so,  and  that  the. 
prices  can  be  got  in  the  offices. 

55822.  And  that  more  is  paid  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  for  property? — I do  not  know  about 
that,  but  I believe  that  the  annuities  are  higher. 

55823.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Would  you  not 
think  that  the  bringing  of  men  from  a long  distance 
to  the  Bodkin  Estate  would  be  more  expensive  than  if 
the  men  were  brought  from  only  a short  distance? — 
Yes,  it  would,  my  lord,  certainly. 

55824.  And,  therefore,  the  long  distance  accounts 
for  what  you  say,  to  some  extent? — I fail  to  see  how 
it  could  account  for  all.  Is  not  it  only  a case  of 
bringing  a man  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  in  the  case 
that  I made  complaint  of  they  only  came  ten  miles. 

55825.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  that  a man 
cannot  leave  his  own  house  fifteen  miles  away  as 
.easily  as  he  can  cross  a bog?— That  is  true.  He  can- 
not. 

55826.  Now,  one  general  question  as  to  your  state- 
ment about  the  Bodkin  Estate.  That  is  the  estate  on 
which  the  initial  effort  was  made? — Yes. 

55827.  With  various  accidents  that  was  a big  pro- 
ject. Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

55828.  And  there  was  an  arrangement  that  had  to 
be  made  with  the  Land  Commission? — There  was. 

55829.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  from  one 
member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  that  he 
regards  the  extrication  from  that  difficulty  and  the 
settlement  of  the  migrants  on  the  Bodkin  Estate  as 


the  most  successful  act  of  the  whole  of  the  Board's 
proceedings? — I am  sure  it  was  successful,  and  lam 
only  complaining  of  the  delay  in  attaining  that 
success. 

55830.  Chairman.— As  a matter  of  fact,  you  state 
that  the  Estates  Commissioners  are  able  to  build 
houses  and  make  fences  at  a much  less  cost  than  the 
Congested  Districts  Board? — Yes,  my  lord. 

55831.  I suppose  you  would  not  have  made  that 
remark  unless  you  were  prepared  to  give  us  the  re- 
lative  figures  of  the  two  cases.  Will  you  give  me  those 
figures? — Well,  the  Estate  Commissioners,  with  a 
grant  of  £100,  have  been  able  to  get  the  tenants  to 
build  their  houses  and  their  out-offices,  and  make  all 
their  fences.  As  to  the  average  grant  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  we  have  had  it  officially,  and  Mr. 
O’Kelly  puts  it  as  low  as  £110 ; and  the  house  alone 
on  a Congested  Districts  Board’s  farm  costs  £110.  To 
that  has  to  be  added  the  cost  of  the  fencing. 

55832.  What  is  the  amount  of  that? — I do  not  know 
what  the  cost  of  that  is,  but  they  have  to  pay  that  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  house. 

55832.  But  you  do  not  know  tire  cost?— I do  not 
know. 

55833.  How  can  you  compare  the  two  if  you  do  not. 
know-  the  prices? — The  cost  of  the  house,  even  at  the 
figure  given  by  Mr.  O’Kelly,  is  £110.  For  £10  less 
the  Estates  Commissioners  can  do  all  that  is  required 
on  the  farm,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  is  much  less  for 
the  whole  thing. 

55834.  According  to  the  statement  you  have  given 
us,  £100  builds  the  house  and  extra  fences  in  one  case, 
and  in  the  other  £110  makes  the  house? — I do  not 
agree  about  the  £110.  I saw  it  stated  in  evidence 
by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
that  the  cost  was  more  than  £110.  I think  he  put  it 
at  least  at  £120. 

55835.  How  can  you  come  before  the  Commission 
and  say  that  one  thing  was  done  at  so  much  less  cost— 
I wish  only  to  know  exactly? — Because  I read  that 
in  the  official  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board.  He  said  the  figure  was 
from  £120  to  £140. 

55836.  Mr.  Kavanagil — What  kind  of  a house 
would  £100  build? — The  houses  on  the  Henry  Estate 
are  exceedingly  nice  cottages.  They  are  one-storey, 
roofed  with  slate,  and  they  have  a loft  inside,  a second 
room  on  top  ; and  they  are  exceedingly  good,  and  well 
worth  the  money. 

55837.  And  that  is  done  for  £100 ?— Yes ; but  you 
must  take  the  tenant’s  labour  and  all  that  the  ten- 
ant himself  supplies  into  account.  They  would  have 
a local  mason  or  a local  contractor  to  build  the  house, 
and  then  the  tenant  would  purchase  the  timber,  and 
have  a carpenter  to  do  the  carpentry  work.  And  the 
houses  are  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town. 
Some  of  their  houses  are  two-storey  ; but  I think  the 
houses  on  tho  Henry  Estate  are  ample  for  any  holding. 

55838.  Tho  Congested  Districts  Board's  houses  are 
two-storey  ? — I daresay  they  are  ; but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  having  those  elaborate  two-storey  houses. 
I think  tho  houses  on  tho  Henry  Estate  are  good 
enough.  Tho  Henry  Estate  houses  are  pretty  houses, 
and  really  nice  cottages,  and  they  are  kept  in  an 
admirable  stato  by  tho  tenants. 

55839.  Chairman.— Go  on?— I suppose  I can  pass 
from  that  subject.  I was  anxious  that  the  whole  ot 
Connaught  should  be  scheduled. 

55840.  Tell  us  of  the  Leonard  Estate  ?— That,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  has  been  purchased  for  some 
time,  and,  so  far  as  I ain  aware,  nothing  has  been 
clone  there  yet.  They  are  taking  grazing  stock  into 
it,  and  the  estate  is  lying  there,  unstriped,  untouched. 

55841.  The  Leonard  Estate?— Yes;  it  was  pur- 
chased some  few  years  ago,  and  it  has  not  been  touched, 
so  far  as  I am  aware.  I cannot  give  any  more  definite 
information  than  that,  I have  been  speaking  to  the 
tenants,  and  they  tell  me  it  has  not  been  stripe 
amongst  them  or  anything  done  about  it,  and  tn 
fault  lies  in  the.  amount  of  work  that  the  Board  has 
to  do,  with  an  inadequate  staff  • and  insufficient  re 
sources. 

65842.  Sir  John  Ooiohii.— But  they  hove  to® 
rapidly  with  the  Nugent  Estate?— Well,  since  1»  > 
there  has  been  more  energy  shown  in  dealing  wi 
estates  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  at  leas*'  lt 
my  knowledge,  in  some  of  the  estates  they  “ave/‘ ,, 
with  ; and  I attribute  that,  to  a certain  extent,  tow 
fact  that  they  saw  the  other  Commissioners  were 
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to  do  their  work  so  rapidly.  It  is  the  force  of  good 

CI55843e'  The  1903  Act  gave  more  money  ? — Well,  then, 
take  that  other  case  of  Judge  Leonard's  Estate.  The 
ict  of  1903  has  been  in  operation  since,  and  they  have 
not  moved  in  it,  so  far  as  I am  aware 

55844.  Chairman. — Go  on?— I would  be  in  favour  of 
giving  the  distribution  of  the  land  entirely  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  and  leaving  the  Board  to 
attend  to  the  economic  side  of  the  question. 

55845.  Mr.  O'Kelly. — What  do  you  mean  by  that 
last  answer  to  Lord  Dudley  ? — I will  go  into  it  more 
fully  later  on  as  to  what  I think  ought  to  be  done. 

55846.  What  do  you  mean  by  leaving  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  the  economic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ?_l  would  leave  all  the  purchasing,  striping,  and 
distribution  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  one  body— 
the  Estates  Commissioners — and  let  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  attend  more  practically  to  what  it  was 
doing  in  its  earlier  years — schemes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  properties.  There  would  be  a vast  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  by  them  for  technical  education 
and  questions  of  agriculture  and  the  development  of 
the  province,  which  would  take  the  Board’s  entire 
time. 

55847.  Is  not  that  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? — I will  deal  with  that  later  on. 

55848.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Before  you  go  on.  I 
clearly  understood  from  you  that  what  you  complain 
of  is  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has  delayed 
action  on  certain  estates? — That  is  one  of  the  com- 
plaints that  I have  to  make,  and  also  I complain  of 
the  prices,  as  shown  by  the  annuities  paid  in  each 

55849.  But  you  say  that  the  cause  of  what  you  com- 
plain of  is  the  amount  of  work  that  the  Board  tries 
to  do  with  an  inadequate  staff  and  insufficient  re- 
sources ? — Yes ; that  is  for  the  delay. 

55850.  And  do  you  consider  the  Board's  staff  in- 
adequate and  its  resources  insufficient? — I think  so, 
for  the  entire  province. 

55851.  And,  therefore,  we  may  take  it  from  you  that 
your  opinion  is  that  if  the  Board’s  staff  was  more 
adequate  and  its  resources  more  sufficient,  what  you 
complain  of  would  disappear? — Well,  the  delay  might 
disappear. 

55852.  But  that  is  what  you  complain  of  ? — That  is 
one  of  the  things  I complain  of,  and  that  is  the  par- 
ticular point  I was  dealing  with  there. 

55853.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — 'Are  you  aware 
that  the  delay  was  largely  caused  owing  to  the  delay 
in  vesting  the  estates?— I daresay,  my  lord.  I was 
only  giving  details  of  certain  estates. 

55854.  You  could  not  make  substantial  improve- 
ments and  alterations  in  holdings,  and  so  on,  till  the 
estate  was  vested,  though,  it  might  be,  less  important 
things  could  be  done? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

55855.- Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— I shall,  later  on, 
ask  you  the  question  whether  the  views  you.  have 
formed  does  not  lead  you  to  consider  the  abolition  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  transfer  of  its 
work  with  all  its  estates  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  ? 
—It  does  not.  I say  that  all  Connaught  should  bo 
scheduled  as  congested,  and  that  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners should  get  much  more  extended  powers  than 
they  have  at  present  for  dealing  with  estates. 

55856.  Chairman. — The  Estates  Commissioners? — 
Yes.  The  Estates  Commissioners  should  have  more 
power.  They  have  not  sufficient  power.  All  Con- 
naught should  be  scheduled  as  congested,  and  the 
Estates  Commissioners  should  get  much  more  extended 
powers.  There  are  in  County  Galway  12,953  holdings 
under  £4  valuation  ; average  valuation  per  holding, 
£2  5s.  4d.  ; and  10,375  holdings  over  £4  and  under 
£10 ; average  valuation  per  holding,  £6  9s.  6d.  This 
gives  23,328  uneconomic  holdings  in  County  Galway 
alone  to  be  dealt  with.  The  Board  cannot  do  this 
work  and  do  its  regular  work  as  well. 

55857.  Sir  John  Colomb. — What  is  its  regular  work 
—is  not  its  regular  work  the  relief  of  congestion?— 
The  relief  of  congestion  ; but  in  the  earlier  years  of  its 
existence  it  did  a great  deal  more  than  the  mere 
touching  of  the  land  question.  There  are  questions 
for  the  higher  development  of  the  province,  to  relieve 
congestion  by  more  means  than  that. 

55858.  That  is  what  they  have  done? — That  is,  to 
a great  extent  it  has  been  interfered  with  by  the 
Agricultural  Department ; and  now  we  have  so  many 
Departments,  with  different  powers,  that  the  work  is 


really  complicated,  and  there  has  been  loss,  and  we 
have  not  enough  of  funds  in  any  of  them  to  do  any 
of  the  work  right.  If  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
and  the  striping  were  transferred  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners, they  should  get  more  powers  for  spending 
money  on  slum  estates,  much  more  than  the  10  per 
cent,  that  is  supposed  to  be  allowed  under  section  6, 
and  they  should  have  compulsory  powers  in  Con- 
naught. 

55859.  Chairman. — Had  you  any  talk  about  the 
evidence  you  were  going  to  give  with  anybody  before 
you  came  before  the  Commission? — I discussed  it  with 
'several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  County  Council. 

55860.  Only  with  your  colleagues  on  the  County 
Council  ?— That  is  all.  I asked  information  in  several 
quarters.  I do  not  quite  follow  your  lordship's 
question. 

55861.  I do.  Go  on?— Of  course  I got  any  infor- 
mation I could  and  I am  giving  my  own  experience  in 
all  these  cases.  I am  not  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
County  Council. 

55862.  Was  anybody  aware  of  the  exact  line  you 
were  going  to  take  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  a human 
being,  ray  lord. 

55863.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— You  speak  for  the  whole 
County  Council?— Yes.  Well,  I do  not  say  I speak 
for  the  whole  County  Council,  but  I speak  for  what 
I believe  to  be  the  general  trend  of  opinion  in  this 
county. 

55864.  You  said  you  spoke  for  the  whole  Council  / — 
I did  not  say  that,  but  that  I spoke  to  several  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  County  Council  and  they  agreed 
with  the  views  which  I have  expressed  now. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— I cannot  see  any 
harm  in  Mr.  Glynn  talking  to  anybody  before  he  gave 
his  evidence— none— or  in  his  consulting  anybody. 

55866.  Chairman— I do  not  see  any _ harm.  I 
only  asked  the  question  ? — The  next  point  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.  The  advent  of  the  Department  first 
caused  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  abandon  the 
work  done  by  it  in  the  congested  districts.  When  I 
say  “ abandon  ” I mean  that  they  transferred  to  the 
county  committees  the  work  they  had  been  doing,  so 
ns  not  to  have  any  overlapping  between  the  two 
bodies,  and  I think  that  is  bad,  because  the  result  has 
been  that  the  work  has  not  been  done  at  all  in  the 
same  way  by  the  new  body,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  by  our  county  committees.  As  it  was  done 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  the  work  was  ad- 
mirable in  every  way. 

55867.  Would  you  change  the  word  “ abandon  1 — 
It  is  limited  to  a great  extent.  They  do  not  deal 
with  the  work  in  the  wide  way  they  used  to  do  before. 

55868.  You  are  speaking  of  the  agricultural  work? — 
Of  the  agricultur  il  work  and  technical  instruction 
work,  both. 

55369.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Isn’t  there  a lack  of  funds  ? 
— The  county  committees  cannot  do  the  work  for  lack 
of  funds.  With  the  money  they  get  they  give  some 
domestic  economy  instruction.  The  county  commit- 
tees cannot  do  their  work.  They  have  not  the  money- 

55870.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— If  they  had  the 
money? — If  they  had  the  money  they  would  probably 
be  able  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  well  all  round 
the  county.  But  they  have  not  the  money. 

55871.  Chairman. — You  say  that  the  settlement  of 
estates  as  now  carried  on  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  should  be  transferred  to  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. 

55872.  But  the  work  would  be  done  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board? — Yes. 

55873.  That  being  so,  you  go  on  to  say  that  the 
Estates  Commissioners  should  have  compulsory 
powers  in  Connaught? — Yes. 

55874.  Why  do  you  limit  it  to  Connaught— the  work 
is  exactly  the  same  all  over  Ireland ; then  if  they 
are  to  have  this  power  why  limit  it  to  Connaught? — 
I am  dealing  with  congestion  and  the  relief  of  con- 
gestion, and  I think  that  in  order  to  deal  with  that 
question  effectively  Connaught  must  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  therefore  if  you  deal  with  it  as  a whole 
you  must  have  compulsory  powers  all  over  Connaught. 

55875.  Then  it  is  your  view  that  the  land  available 
in  Connaught,  even  if  compulsorily  acquired,  would 
relieve  congestion  in  Connaught? — Not  the  whole  of 
it,  but  it  would  do  a great  deal  towards  it. 

55876.  Why,  then,  do  you  want  these  powers  to  deal 
with  Connaught  alone  ? — Because  I do  not  want  to  be 
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asking  lor  things  that  I cannot  get.  Because  I think 
there  is  no  use  in  asking  for  compulsory  powers  foi 
all  Ireland  at  present.  . . 

55877.  I am  afraid  you  do  not  appreciate  my  point. 
Your  proposal  is  that  the  Estates  Commissioners 
should  be  clothed  with  exactly  the  same  power  and 
resources  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  now 
exercise  for  the  relief  of  congestion.  Is  not  that  so  t 

55878.  But  you  then  go  on  to  say  that  they  should 
have  compulsory  powers  in  Connaught  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  congestion.  Is  not  that  so.  Yes. 

55879.  And  you  tell  me  that  you  yourself  acknow- 
ledge that  the  land  in  Connaught  does  not  admit  of 
relieving  congestion  ? — Not  the  entire  of  it.  So  I 
understand.  . , 

55880.  Then  the  only  reason  you  give  me  why  that 
suggestion  is  made  is  because  you  cannot  get  it 
beyond  that?— That  I cannot  get  the  land  beyond? 

55881.  Yes?— No.  I think  it  would  be  at  present 
useless  to  ask  for  compulsory  powers  for  the  Estates 
Comissioners  all  over  Ireland,  or  for  any  body  that 
deals  with  the  problem.  But  this  is  a special  prob- 
lem. 

55882.  If  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  acquired 
in  Connaught  proved,  as  the  evidence  before  us  shows, 
insufficient  to  relieve  congestion,  do  you  propose  then 
that  the  Estates  Commissioners  should  stop  altogether 
or  go  on  simply  because  you  have  got  an  artificial 
iine? — I do  not. 

55883.  Then  what  is  in  your  mind  as  to  the  future  ? 
— To  go  a little  further  when  we  have  reached  that. 
It  would  be  good  for  them  to  go  gradually. 

55884.  Then  what  you  propose  is  compulsion  for 
Connaught  with  the  view  of  getting  it  elsewhere  later 
on? — If  it  is  required. 

55885.  Now,  let  me  take  this  case.  The  thing  is  in 
full  swing  and  the  Estates  Commissioners,  a salaried 
board,  are  at  work.  They  take  the  land  in  Connaught 
and  deal  very  rapidly  with  congestion  as  far  as  they 
can.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

55886.  Meantime  the  same  body,  it  is  apparent,  has 
the  means  of  acquiring  grass  land  outside  Connaught  ? 
— Yes. 

55887  And  then  their  diminishing  power  of  relieving 
congestion  is  to  be  recruited  by  acquiring  land  in  the 
rest  of  the  country? — I think  it  is  a very  Utopian 
view  of  it  to  say  that  we  should  get  at  that  stage  in 
a very  short  time.  I do  not  think  we  shall  acquire 
all  that  grass  land  with  sucli  rapidity  as  you  imagine. 

I think  we  are  going  a little  more  slowly  even  than 
that.  I do  not  think  that  that  question  arises  at  all 
practically  at  present.  There  will  be  plenty  of  grass 
land,  I believe,  idle  for  settling  Connaught  even  if 
they  settled  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  My  own  view 
would  be  that  there  ought  to  be  compulsion  every- 
where. 

55888.  In  your  view  you  would  have  the  Estates 
Commissioners  not  merely  acquiring  land,  but  settling 
it  and  doing  all  the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  in  Connaught,  and  you  would  confine  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  to  what?— To  developing  the 
resources  of  the  whole  province  in  industries  and 
fisheries  and  agriculture. 

55889.  And  you  would  eliminate  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  from  the  purchasing  or  striping  of  the 
land?— From  purchasing  or  striping  the  land. 

55890.  Or  dealing  with  the  land  ?— Or  dealing  with 
the  land.  b 

5589i.  And  they  would  become  a board  for  dealing 
with  fisheries  as  far  as  they  could  and  industries  as 
far  as  they  could,  and  nothing  else  ?— Well,  thev  have 
a vast  amount  of  work  before  them. 

55892.  That  is  your  programme  ?— That  is  my  pro- 
gramme. J r 

55893.  Sir  Antony  MacDoxneix— In  developing 
&ir  John  Golomb  s question  I should  like  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions.  You  say  you  would  give  over 
«ie  distribution  of  the  land  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  and  leave  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts  Board  to  attend  to  the  economic  side 
, pet  us  take  a concrete  case.  Let  us 
whlch. ls  badly  congested.  The  Estates 
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55894.  It  mold  not  b.  in  accordance,  I presume 
mth  jour  views  that  that  should  bo  immediafalv  ii 
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55895.  It  may  be,  probably,  that  this  estate  is  held 
in  rundale  and  the  holdings  are  small,  under  £4 
valuation.  Would  you  like  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners to  retain  possession  of  that  estate  till  thev 
could  get  untenanted  land? — Yes. 

55896.  And  would  you  say  that  with  the  object 
of  dealing  expeditiously  with  such  an  estate  as  that 
they  ought  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  a stock 
of  untenanted  land  beforehand  for  such  purposes  as 
that?— Yes. 

55897.  Then  would  not  the  Estates  Commissioners 
holding  that  stock  of  land  migrate  tenants  as  far  as 
they  could,  and  so  enlarge  the  holdings? — Yes. 

55898.  When  they  put  the  holdings  into  a state  in 
which,  in  your  opinion,  they  should  be,  and  in  which 
they  would  be  economic,  you  would  then  have  the 
Estates  Commissioners  retire? — I would. 

55899.  And  have  their  places  taken  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board?— Yes. 

55900.  Whose  functions  would  then  be  limited  to  the 
improvement  of  the  holdings  by  drainage,  and  by 
improved  seeds,  and  so  on.  Is  that  your  idea?— 
lres,  exactly. 

55901.  That  is  so?— That  is  what  I call  the 
economic  side  of  it. 

55902.  And  these  functions  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  then  would  greatly  overlap  those  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture? — They  would. 

55903.  Then  would  you  eliminate  one  or  the  other 
— would  you  eliminate  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — I would  sooner 
eliminate  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this 
county.  I cannot  speak  outside  our  own  county. 

55904.  It  would  disappear? — For  the  present. 

55905.  Now  let  me  put  another  aspect  of  the  case. 
You  are  bent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board? — Yes. 

55906.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  Board  should  remain 
and  should  perform  the  duties  which  now  devolve 
upon  it  in  regard  to  improvement  of  holdings,  and 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  it  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture, or  what  would  you  say  to  a plan  by  which  the 
Estates  Commissioners  would  buy  property  in  Con- 
naught at  the  requisition  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and,  having  bought  the  property,  then  hand 
it  over  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striping  and  improvement,  and  soforth?— 
Well,  that  is  a question  really  that  I have  not  con- 
sidered. I would  not  like  to  give  an  off-hand  answer 
to  that.  It  would  be  really  rather  rasli. 

55907.  It  is  involved  in  the  charges  which  you 
have  made? — It  is. 

55908.  You  say  that  tho  Estates  Commissioners 
should  be  the  purchasing  body? — Yes. 

55909.  And  you  go  still  further  and  say  they  ought 
to  be  the  distributing  body  ? — Yes. 

55910.  I can  fancy  certain  reasons  why  conferring 
upon  them  the  power  of  distribution  would  seem  to 
complicate  matters  instead  of  making  them  more 
smooth,  but  the  simple  method  I suggest  to  you  would 
be  for  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  purchase  the 
land  on  the  requisition  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and,  having  purchased,  to  make  the  land  over 
to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  improvement?— 
Well,  that  would  meet  my  views.  On  considering  it 
over,  I would  not  have  any  objection  to  that. 

55911.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  taxpayer,  in  having  one  pur- 
chasing body? — I think  it  is  better  to  have  one  pur- 
chasing body,  and,  when  it  has  been  purchased,  to 
hand  over  the  estates  in  the  way  you  suggest  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board.  It  makes  no  great  dif- 
ference. 

55912.  What  would  you  say  to  a proposal  to  exclude 
the  operations  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  from 
Connaught  altogether  except  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  ? — I would  not  at  all  ap- 
prove of  it.  Personally  I would  say  I utterly  object 
to  it. 

55913.  What  is  the  reason? — Because  the  Estates 
Commissioners  have  given  satisfaction,  at  least  in 
this  county.  We  have  been  dealing  with  them  here 
since  1903.  I have  been  personally  dealing  with 
them  in  those  cases  of  estates,  and  in  all  cases  they 
have  given  satisfaction. 

55914,  But  look  at  it  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
Estates  Commissioners  buy  estates  and  re-sell  them, 
and  they  have  no  relation  to  the  methods  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  in  regard  to  the  relief  or 
congested  properties  which  they  have  purchased. 
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tnlliv  have  no  relation  to  the  policy  oi  migration. 
Would  the  retention  of  the  existing  arrangement  by 
which  the  Estates  Commissioners  purchase  and  dis- 
tribute and  get  rid  of  property  not  conflict  with  the 
policy  of  migration  ?— Well,  at  present  it  does,  un- 

''°55915^By  your  own  admission  there  is  not  sufficient 
■rrass  land  in  Connaught  to  enable  you  to  carry  out 
fhe  whole  policy  of  migration  ?— It  would  to  a certain 
.extent,  but  my  remedy  would  be  to  give  them  exten- 
sive power  to  deal  with  migration. 

55916  Then  you  would  have  two  bodies  overlapping, 

•i  thing  which  you  deprecate?— If  you  take  the  work 
•of  the  purchase  of  land  from  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  you  could  let  the  Estates  Commissioners,  when 
they  purchase  on  the  requisition  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  hand  over  those  particular  estates  to 
them  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

55917.  Then  you  think  the  policy  of  migration  with 
which  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  identified 
would  have  its  full  development  ?— It  would.  But  I 
.certainly  would  not  eliminate  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners from  Connaught. 

55918.  But  then  there  would  be  the  other  evil  of 
■conflict  ?— There  will  be  no  conflict  if  they  have  not 
to  do  with  the  purchasing  of  estates. 

55919.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — I should  like  to 
ask  you  a question  in  connection  with  that  matter. 
Suppose  even  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
were  the  purchasing  authority  throughout  Connaught, 
the  legal  processes  could  still  be  in  the  hand-,  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  in  the  transfer  of  all  the 
estates? — Yes. 

55920.  Now  there  are  two  tilings  you  might  consider 
with  reference  to  your  suggestion.  You  suggest  that 
the  Estates  Commissioners  should  be  the  purchasing 
authority  and  the  distributing  authority  ? — Yes. 

55921.  Now,  if  they  were  the  purchasing  and  dis- 
tributing authority,  do  you  not  think  that  the  class 
of  tenants  who  have  got  a good  show  from  them  would 
rather  seriously  object  to  migrants  being  brought  in? 
— That  is  inevitable.  The  tenants  would  object  every- 
where to  people  being  brought  in  upon  top  of  them. 

55922.  Would  the  sons  of  tenants  object? — They 
would  object,  probably,  too,  but  not  to  a great  extent, 
because  they  did  not  do  so  on  the  Nugent  Estate  nor 
•on  the  Kilclooney  Estate.  There  has  been  no  trouble, 
although  they  brought  them  from  scheduled  areas  to 
the  Kilclooney  Estate  and  the  Nugent  Estate. 

99523.  Who  brought  them  ? — The  Congested  Districts 
.Board. 

55924.  You  are  putting  the  matter  very  clearly. 
The  Congested  Districts  Board  has  not  been  doing 
much  for  the  sons  of  tenants  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Estates  Commissioners  have 
done  a considerable  amount  for  them.  If  the  Estates 
Commissioners  were  the  authority,  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  might  be  impeded  in  its  work  for  the 
relief  of  congestion  by  being  driven  to  provide  for  the 
sons  of  tenants,  because  the  sons  of  tenants  would  say, 
'‘We  are  entitled  to  these  lands  rather  than  these 
congests”? — Oh,  I do  not  think  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  would  be  impeded,  because  the  Estates 
Commissioners  would  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  people  for  migrants  ; but  a conflict  might  take 
place  with  the  tenants  on  adjoining  properties  under 
£5  valuation,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  are  driven  to  provide  for  the  sons  of 
tenants.  If  they  had  extended  powers  they  could 
bring  them  in  from  different  localities,  especially  if 
"‘e  whole  province  was  scheduled. 

55925.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty 
in  the  matter  to  which  I refer  ? — There  might  be  a 
little  difficulty  here  and  there,  but  not  a difficulty  to 
make  people  afraid  to  face  the  problem. 

55926.  Now,  I have  another  question  to  ask  you. 
suppose  an  estate  is  bought  by  the  authority.  Have 
‘bought  out  whether  the  purchasing  authority 
i distributing  and  ameliorating  authority  ? 
VVell,  I would  certainly  prefer  to  have  the  one  body 
purchase  and  distribute  the  land. 

55927.  Would  you  not  prefer  that  the  purchasing 
■authority  should  be  the  re-modelling  and  the  re-selling 
authority? — Yes,  to  re-model  and  re-sell  the  estate. 

Have  you  formed  an  opinion  on  that  subject, 
nat  whoever  was  the  purchasing  authority  had  better 
tne  re- modelling  and  re-selling  authority  ? — Yes  ; I 
ave  no  objection  at  all  to  the  course  outlined  by  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell. 


55929.  But  you  prefer  the  other  ? — I.  prefer  the  ^ej)t  2g  1907. 
other.  1 — L 

55930.  One  point  more.  There  has  been  good  work  ^mvim'1 
done  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  in  acquiring 
236,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  186,000  were  in  the 
County  Galway? — I am  glad  to  hear  that  they  nave 
done  good  work  in  the  County  Galway.  I can  only 
speak  for  my  own  county. 

55931.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  prefer  that 
one.  body  should  do  the  work  of  purchasers  and  dis- 
tribution. Would  your  preference  be  that  that  one 
body  should  be  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — No  ; 
my  preference  would  be  the  Estates  Commissioners.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it. 

55932.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I want  to  understand 
what  is  in  your  mind  with  regard  to  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
Donnell’s  question,  to  which  you  gave  a sort  of  tenta- 
tive adherence.  ' The  question  was  whether,  while  the 
functions  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  re- 
tained for  the  settlement  of  land  in  Connaught  the 
only  purchasing  authority  should  be  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners, and  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  were 
to  buy  land  in  Connaught  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board.  That  was  the  question, 
and  yon  gave  a certain  amount  of  adherence  to  that. 

Now,  supposing-  in  consideration  of  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  Connaught,  where  congestion  is  enormously 
great,  they  might  say,  “ In  order  to  relieve  this  con- 
gestion we  must  have  such  and  such  a block  of  lands,” 
practically  embracing  several  estates.  Have  you  ever 
made  a calculation  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  figure  that 
would  be  suitable  and  proper  to  give  for  that  property 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  congestion.  Supposing 
they  requisition  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  buy 
that  block  of  property  involving  several  estates,  who  is 
to  determine  what  the  price  is  to  be  ? It  is  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  congestion  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  should  have  that  block,  and  they  requisition 
the  Estates  Commissioners  to  buy  it,  and  they  say, 

“ You  know  how  to  buy  this,  and  you  must  buy  it.” 

How  are  you  going  to  provide  for  that  condition? — 

Well,  I must  confess  that  I think  myself  that  the 
Estates  Commissioners  ought  to  be  the  persons  to  fix 
the  price  of  the  land. 

55933.  And,  therefore,  although  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  have  formulated  a scheme  on  the  basis 
of  a certain  price  in  their  own  minds,  and  which  they 
are  ready,  on  public  grounds,  to  give,  you  will  enable 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  being  the  purchasing  au- 
thority, to  put  it  aside  and  to  say,  “ We  won’t  buy 
that  or  pay  that  price”  ? — I do  not  think  such  a case 
would  be  very  likely  to  occur.  If  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners have  the  price  which  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  will  put  before  them,  I am  sure  they  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  meet  that,  but  I cannot  understand 
such  a case  to  arise  as  that  there  would  be  such  a dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  Boards  that  one  Board  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  buy  at  the  price  suggested  by  the 
other. 


55934.  Then  where  is  the  advantage  of  introducing 
two  bodies  to  do  the  same  thing  if  you  say  there  is  not 
much  difference  ? — Because  I think  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners are  better  valuers  of  land,  and  they  buy 
better,  and  their  men  are  better. 

55935.  You  have  said  just  now  that  there  would  not 
be  much  difference? — I say  that  I cannot  understand 
such  a case  arising. 


55936.  I want  to  get  a light  on  this  question.  As 
I have  put  this  case  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a possible 
and  probable  case,  but  you  say  it  is  not  likiely  to 
arise,  because  there  would  not  be  that  difference,  I 
suppose,  about  the  price  between  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  and  the  Estates  Commissioners?—!  say 
I could  not  understand  that  there  could  be  such  a big 
discrepancy.  I understand  the  question,  but  I could 
not  understand  how  two  bodies  of  men  both  pre- 
sumed to  have  a knowledge  of  the  value  of  land  in 
Conn-aught,  could  arrive  at  such  a divergence  about 
the  price. 

55937.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  two  bodies  like 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners are  not  likely  to  have  much  difference  in 
estimating  the  value  or  the  price.  Then,  can  you  get 
any  advantage  from  denying  to  on©  of  these  bodies 
the  purchasing  power  ? — Because  I think  they  have  not 
been  able  to  buy  as  well  as  the  other  body  up  to  the 
present.  That  is  the  only  reason. 
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55938.  Then,  according  to  that,  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  would  'be  likely  to  make  a very  dif- 
ferent estimate  of  the  price  from  that  made  by  the 
other  body  ? — I am  only  speaking  of  the  rents. 

55939.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I put  my 
question  to  you,  you  said  there  would  not  be  much 
difference? — I confess  I do  not  /understand  it  as  a 
business  proposal. 

55940.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnicll.— There  would  not 
be  two  purchasing  bodies? — It  would  not  be  their 
business  at  all. 

55941.  There  would  be  one  purchasing  body,  and 
that  purchasing  body  as  buyers  of  properties  all  over 
Ireland  would  oe  more  likely  to  come  to  an  equable 
price  than  if  there  were  two  bodies? — That  is  quite 

55942.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Of  course,  you  mean,  or 
do  you  mean,  that  the  standard  of  prices  of  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners  should  be  the  standard  of  prices 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  ? — No  ; I do  not  believe  in  a 
standard  of  price  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  I believe 
that  the  price  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  would 
give  for  an  estate  would  be  ia  price  that  would  be 
reasonable  and  fair,  considering  the  sort  of  land  it  is, 
and  its  circumstances  and  everything  connected  with 
it.  I do  not  understand  tan  even  standard  of  price 
all  over  Ireland  at  all,  because  a farm  worth  so  much 
an  acre  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  would  be  of  very 
little  use  perhaps  in  the  County  of  Galway. 

55943.  I think  that  you  have  got  something  at  the 
back  of  your  mind  for  establishing  the  same  prices 
everywhere  ? — I have  no  such  thing  in  my  mind  at  all. 

55944.  What  is  to  happen.  The  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  being  charged  with  the  relief  of  conges- 
tion finds  it  a necessity  for  the  relief  of  congestion  to 
have  a certain  block  of  land  forming  several  estates. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  are  not  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  about  the 
price  they  were  willing  to  give  for  the  land  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  scheme,  and  say  “We  are  ready  to 
give  so  much  for  it”  ? — The  Congested  Districts  Board 
would  not  have  the  power  of  saying  “ We  will  give  so 
much  for  the  land,”  They  would  merely  requisition 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  saying  “We  want  a cer- 
tain estate  for  the  relief  of  congestion,”  and  the 
Estate  Commissioners  could  only  make  an  offer  for 
that  estate. 

55945.  In  arranging  for  acquiring  a great  block  of 
land  surely  the  Congested  Districts  Board  might  as  a 
business  body  look  all  round  the  question  as  a whole. 
Do  you  mean  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  would 
buy  the  block  of  land,  if  requisitioned  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  at  the  Congested  Districts 
Board’s  price? — No. 

55946.  Then  they  should  have  a valuation  of  hold- 
ings on  each  of  the  estates  concerned  to  arrive  at  a 
price? — They  will  give  the  price  that  their  inspectors 
say  is  reasonable  and  fair.  When  there  are  disputes 
with  tenants  in  some  cases  one  of  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners’ inspectors  will  say,  for  instance,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  price  is  too  much,  because  it  is  an  in- 
variable rule  to  send  down  their  man  where  they  will 
not  agree.  It  has  been  done  by  Judge  Ross. 

55947.  Chairman.  What  power  do  you  say  that 
they  should  have?— They  ought  to  have  more  exten- 
ded power  to  settle  grass  land.  They  are  restricted 

k SET ™ presPLto  Pe<>Ple  on  the  actual  estate. 

55948.  Oh,  no  ?— 1 They  are,  because  they  have  dif- 
ccn-LJUcbni?g,n£  tenants  fwan  a distance. 

55949  Surely  their  powers  with  regard  to  migrants 

Sift  1 i of  “<•  B&rfcta 

Board?— I know  they  have  some  difficulty  on  some 

r5^‘-,at  J3®  ?n  account  of  local  difficulty? 

“XU  ySltZ,  ,rom  adjW 

55952.  And  therefore  extended  powers  in  that  direc- 
b6  nec^sar3r  ior  both  bodies ; but  so  far 
as  bringing  in  migrants  from  another  ,Lrea,  the  Es- 
tates  Commissioners  have  exactly  the  samTiowem  as 
th°  ^geftedf  DlsMcte  Board  ?— Yes.  P 

no  is  concen3«l.  there  is 

no  oinerence  There  is  not ; but  I would  like  to  «« 
them  have  power  in  the  wav  I suewJ 

pov^^af ter 'havfnJ^purdia^d111^ *e^teS 


of  the  other  questions  I wanted  to  touch  upon  are 
more  local.  te 

55955.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— One  word  befor 
you  pass  away.  If  tliere  was  one  authority  parch,? 
ing  land  in  Connaught,  and  a different  authority 
purchasing  land  in  tho  rest  of  Ireland,  would  there 
be  a competition? — Tliere  might  in  certain  case? 
Such  a thing  might  happen  if  you  had  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  buying  in  Connaught,  and  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  required  land  outside  Con- 
naught to  bring  migrants  to. 

55956.  There  would  not  be  competition  with  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  buying  in  Connaught  and 
the  Estates  Commissioners  outside? — On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  arise. 

55957.  There  would  not  be  so  much  as  to  the  vari- 
ation in  the  case  of  Sub-Commissioners  fixing  fair 
rents? — There  would  not. 

55958.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
say  ? — Yes ; there  are  one  or  two  other  points  I would 
like  to  touch  upon.  I would  prefer  to  see  the  work 
of  agricultural  and  technical  instruction  carried  on 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  congested  dis- 
tricts rather  than  by  tho  Department.  I think  it 
is  there  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  did  a great 
deal  of  useful  work  that  at  present  the  local  com- 
mittees are  unable  to  get  at,  as,  for  instance  the 
formation  of  Parish  Committees  and  the  establish- 
ment of  small  .model  farms,  practically  one  in  each 
parish  where  farmers  ;in  the  locality  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  having  a good  class  of  'bulls  or  hoars 
for  use  there,  and  also  the  advantage  of  seeing 
proper  classes  of  seeds  .and  everything  connected  with 
his  work  on  the  farm.  I would  prefer  seeing 
that  work  carried  out  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  In  the  districts  around  the  seaboard  there 
is  the  question  of  piers,  which  was  a very  large  ques- 
tion in  County  Galway.  These  piers  were  built  re- 
gardless of  expense,  and  the  County  Council  was  ex- 
pected to  keep  them  in  repair.  A large  number  of 
these  piers  are  utterly  useless,  yet  tho  Count)' 
Council  is  expected  and  bound  to  keep  them  in  repair. 
Since  we  came  into  office  we  have  been  worriisd  by 
the  Board  of  Works  over  these  piers.  A lot  of  these 
piers  are  useless,  yet  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
will  have  unfortunately  to  fall  on  the  very  districts 
that  can  least  afford  to  pay — the  districts  of  Clifden 
and  Oughterard. 

55959.  Most  Riev.  Da-.  O’Donnell.— The  local 
authority,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  have  a voice 
in  tho  construction  of  works  that  fall  on  tho  local 
rates  ?— Yes.  Wo  are  forced  to  keep  them  in  Tepair, 
and  it  is  the  unfortunate  peoplo  of  Conntemara  that 
have  to  pay  for  them.  At  present  we  are  putting  a 
good  deal  of  this  cost  on  tho  county  at  large  simply 
to  relieve  the  rates  in  Connemara,  but  that  cannot 
continue. 

55960.  Mr.  Sutherland. —You  would  not  grudge 
money  ter  the  maintenance  of  piers?-— We  do  not 
grudge  the  money  tat  all,  but  unfortunately  in  this 
county  tliere  are  about  200  piers,  and  we  have  it 
officially  from  our  own  officials  and  others  that  one- 
half  of  those  piers  are  utterly  useless,  and  not  one 
boat  in  the  twelve  .months  comes  into  them.  They 
have  been  built  in  most  out-of-the-way  places. 

55961.  Is  that  the  reason  they  are  of  no  use?— 
That  is  the  reason,  and  if  u storm  breaks  one  of 
them  down  we  are  compelled  to  spend.  £300  or  £400 
putting  it  in  repair. 

55962.  Surely,  this  fair  deduction  from  the  circum- 
stances you  state  is  that  there  is  no  fishing? — There 
is  fishing,  but  the  fish  are  found  in  certain  locali- 
ties. 

55963.  Then,  do  thie  fishermen  go  to  places  where 
there  are  no  pi  ora  in  preference  to  places  where  there 
are  piers? — Thlere  are  piers  where  they  go  to,  but 
there  are  .also  piers  where  they  don't  want  tlicsn,  end 
don’t  go  to. 

55964.  Then  there  are  too  many  piers? — Yes;  and 
we  are  compielled  if  a storm  blows  them  down  to  re- 
build them. 

55965.  Chairman. — What  would  you  like  to  deal 
with  next  ?— It  is  the  ferry  at  Lough  Corrib.  I was 
anxious  that  some  of  the  members  should  see  it,  and 
I wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  thie  Commission  about  it. 
The  Commission  had  to  go  from  Oughterard  to  Gal- 
way, whereas  if  there  was  a ferry  at  Lough  Corrib 
made  by  the  County  Council  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Dep  artment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  you  could  have  come  across  it  and  on  to 
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Tuam  The  ferry  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  across., 
you  oould  have  brought  the  motor  cars  along. 

55966  What  happened  the  scheme?— The  County 
Council  voted  £400  to  help  to  make  the  ferry,  and 
we  got  grants  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and* Technical  instruction,  and  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  and  the  County  Council  also,  undertook 
to  maintain  the  ferny  when  made.  When  all  had 
<ron6  so  far  we  were  then  informed  hy  the  Local 
Government  Board  wie  had  no  power  in  law  to  make 
the  ferry  at  all.  I then  approached  Sir  Antony 
MaeDonneU  about  it,  and  he  promised  that  a Bill 
would  be  introduced  in  Parliament  to  remedy  the 
defect  in  the  law.  There  was  a Bill  introduced  to 
remedy  that  defect  in  the  law,  to  enable  us  to  make 
ferries,  and  do  other  work  in  connection  with  har- 
bours. But  I understand  that  unfortunately  the 
Treasury  put  in  some  objectionable  clause  which 
the  Irish  Party  objected  to,  and  the  Bill  was  lost. 
I think  this  is  a case  in  which  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  if  they  have  the  money  should  carry  out 
the  work.  Some  public  'body  ought  to  make  the  ferry, 
as  the  County  Council  is  debarred  from  doing  the 
work,  and  there  oan  be  no  doubt  it  is  wanted  in  that 
whole  locality. 

55967.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  O’Doknelt,. — I think  the 
trend  of  what  you  say  is  that  this  country  suffers 
from  very  indifferent  legislation  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I have  long  thought  that. 


55968.  Is  that  the  trend  of  opinion  ?— There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

55969.  It  was  owing  to  the  unsuitable  enactments  of 
law  as  it  stood  that  that  work  was  prevented  from 
being  done?— That  is  the  way  it  stands,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  chance  of  remedying  it.  When  Bills 
are  introduced  they  are.  lost. 

55970.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Has  the  County  Council 
power  to  maintain  ferries  that  are  in  existence?— 
Yes ; .if  the  ferry  had  been  in  existence  we  could  have 
maintained  it,  and  worked  it ; but  this  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a new  ferry,  which  we  evidently  could 
not  undertake. 

55971.  I knew  Councils  elsewhere  can  maintain 
ferries  ? — Yes,  and  we  are  in  a bad  way  here  for  want 
of  that  ferry. 

55972.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — This  work  would 
come  within,  the  scope  of  operations  of  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  Board  that  would  have 
charge  of  it. 

55973.  Well,  when  you  were  given  the  chance  of 
having  the  Board  of  Works  under  your  control  you 
rejected _ at?— Yes;  we  rejected  it,  and  I stand  by 
that  rejection  still.  I think  that  Bill  would  have 
robbed  us  financially,  and  that  is  my  experience  of 
the  Treasury. 

55974.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  that  comes  within 
our  terms  of  reference? — Well,  I was  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  I had  to  answer  it. 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Armstrong  examined. 


55075.  Chairman. — You  live  in  Rallinasloe? — Yes. 

55976.  And  you  have  been  nominated  to  give  evi- 
dence here  hy  the  Landowners'  Convention  ? — I believe 

55977.  What  is  the  levidence  you  wish  to  give? — I 
have  been  'asked  to  give  some  evidence  to  you  as  to 
tile  effect  the  breaking-up  of  grass  lands  would  have 
on  the  value  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  other 
animals  an  this  country.  The  money  represented  by 
live  stock  is  the  chief  wealth  of  this  country.  I fear 
the  dividing  up  of  the  grass  lands  into  small  farms 
would  injure  the  cattle  trade.  The  small  farmer  in 
this  part  of  Ireland  either  rears  calves  from  his  own 
cow  or  cows,  or  buys  calves  from  Limerick  and  Tip- 
perary dealers.  They  feed  these  up  to  a year  or  a 
year  and  a half  old,  and  then  sell  them  to  men  who 
hold  a hundred  'acres  or  more.  These  men  keep  them 
for  a year  or  six  months,  as  the  case  may  he.  They 
are  then  sold  to  farmers  who  keep  thorn  for  six  months 
or  a year,  and  finally  they  come  into  the  hands  of 
Leicester  graziers,  or  are  exported  to  England  to  be 
fattened.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a small  farmer 
to  feed  these  cattle  until  they  are  fat.  They  have 
not  got  room  for  them.  Their  small  portion  of  grass 
land,  even  if  good'  enough,  would  not  he  able  to 
fatten  them.  Take  a hundred  acres  of  rich  fattening 
fand,  say ; this  would  cany  seventy  or  seventy-five 
^"Vnd  .a  year-old  fattening  cattle,  and  be 
uT-  r°  them  during  the  summer.  Supposing 

this  hundred  acres  of  grass  lands  was  divided  into 
lour  or  five  smaller  fields  the  cattle  would  not  do  on 
uiem ; they  want  a wider  walk,  and  the  different  sorts 
«f  herbage  they  would  .pick  up  in  walking  over  a 
arge  tract,  and  besides  there  is  the  cjuestion  of  water. 

nave  hardly  ever  seen  a.  country  farmer  sell  a fat 
cast  in  a fair  off  grass.  They  sometimes  do  in  the 
i ? , m stall-feeding,  but  us  a rule  these  are 
aa  cattle,  an  old  cow  or  something  of  that  sort  that 
, •/£  'try  and  get  rid  of.  A small  farmer 

in  +'i,rt7  ‘acres  In™!  would  have,  say,  eight  acres 
'!la2e'  and  would  keep  a couple  of  cows,  two  or 
t J*6  ewes>  ,and  a mare.  Next  year  he  would  have 
_„_COwsj  |w<)  calves,  three  ewes  and  their  lambs,  a 
WAni j a v ^oa^’  and  30  CT1-  The  .amount  of  aores  he 
a have  would  not  be  sufficient  to  feed  them. 
tw “ to  buy  his  yearlings  or  year  and  a half  olds? 

a^  2°  to  England.  The  fairs  would  be 
not  - land  1,0  buyers.  Eor  these  reasons  I do 

Mr.  Doran  in  his  endeavour  to  do 
or  ihe  middlemen.  I think  the  middleman 

useful  ^ r*1  moderately  good  grass  land  is  a 
true  l^+6m  * 1*e  community.  I take  it  that  the 

holdoTc  t i , *be  country  requires  four  different 
the  (.-,++1°  iand>  wit,  tlie  small  f armer  who  rears 
' ttle,  tlie  moderate  farmer,  who  feeds  for  a year. 


the  grazier  with  fairly  good  land,  who  feeds  for  an-  Mr  g q 
other  year,  and  the  Leinster  man,  or  English  or  Armstrong 
Scotch,  who  finishes.  Above  all  things,  I wish  to 
impress  on  this  Commission  the  wisdom  of  going 
slowly,  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  Estates 
Commissioners  feeling  their  way  bit  by  bit,  and 
doing  nothing  in  a wholesale  way  to  upset  the  trade 
of  the  country  on  which  tlie  whole  prosperity  of  the 
country  depends.  Besides  this,  I fear  the  breed  of 
oattle  would  deteriorate.  These  small  farmers  would 
not  have  the  capital  or  means  of  getting  good  bulls 
or  rams ; consequently  till©  capital  of  the  country 
would  fall  off.  I take  it  that  Ireland  is  naturally 
a grazing  countiy,  and  I do  not  think  it  judicious, 
or  wise  to  go  against  nature.  I have  considerable 
experience  of  farming,  and  of  fairs  and  markets.  I 
farm  over  twelve  hundred  statute  aores  myself,  'and 
manage  about  3,000  acres  for  others.  From  1882  I was 
engaged  buying  oattle  and  managing  for  land- 
owners  in  Meath,  Kildare,  Westmeath,  Kilkenny, 
Roscommon,  Galway,  and  Mayo.  I think  the  land- 
owners  who  farm  their  own  land  .and  the  large 
graziers  have  'been  the  means  of  improving  and  keep-' 
ing  up  the  breed  of  sheep  and  oattle  in.  this  country. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  County  Roscommon,  the 
Frenches  (De  Freyne  family),  the  Lloyds,  and  the 
Irwins,  and,  .in  a small  way,  my  grandfather  and 
my  father,  imported  “shorthorn  ” of  “Durham’’ 
heifers  and  hulls.  The  blood  of  these  animals  has 
been  disseminated,  and  kept  in  the  County  Roscom- 
mon about  Boyle,  Elplrin,  and  Strokestown.  The 
land  in  that  part  of  Roscommon  being  very  good,  the 
cattle  bred  and  reared  in  that  country  are  about  the 
best,  in  my  opinion.  I have  no  doubt  the  same  re- 
mark would  apply  to  many  other  localities  in  Ire- 
land. I believe  it  would  be  ruin  to  the  small  farmers 
to  be  left  depending  on  cattle  dealers  for  the  sale  of 
their  own  oattle  for  exportation.  Besides,  the  small 
fanner  must  keep  a good  portion  of  his  land  for 
meadow  for  winter  feeding,  which  is  the  most  profit- 
able in  this  country.  I do  not  object  to  the  principle 
of  dividing  the  grass  lands,  and  the  creation  of  farms 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  acres,  and  the  migration  of 
tenants  from  congested  district®  to  others ; but  I am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  this  must  be  done  slowly, 
bit  by  bit,  gaining  experience  as  you  go  on.  I be- 
lieve the  wholesale  cutting  up  of  grazing  lands  and 
wiping  out  of  large  graziers  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  would  bring  this  country  to  national 
bankruptcy.  The  work  must  be  done  gradually. 

Very  few  of  the  men  from  congested  districts  would 
understand  the  management  of  a larger  farm  of 
better  land.  The  breaking  of  grass  lands  far  divi- 
sion should  be  very  carefully  done.  Strong,  heavy, 
fattening  Land  or  wet  rushy  land  is  not  suitable. 

Light  land,  dry  moory  land,  or  even  goed  reclaimed 
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land,  are  better  suited.  I consider  thirty  Ir,aJl 
fifty  statute  acres  as  little  as  will  * JJ w 

capable  of  maintaining  a family.  I am  mudi  struck 
by  the  enormous  quantity  of  weeds  all  tlirougl  the 
country.  This  evil  is  increasing  steadily  yeai  by 
Tear  I think  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
strength  and  fertility  of  the  land  goes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  weeds.  I have  been  very  much  struck  by  that 
within  the  last  month.  I drive  a great  deal  through 
County  Galway,  County  Roscommon,  and  VVest 
meatli,  and  I oan  say  that  the  increase^  m weeds  is 
enormous.  The  tod  is  aksolutdy  coveted  •».«, . weeds, 
and  it  could  not  possibly  gave  good  crops  of  potatoes, 
oats,  turnips,  or  -anything  else. 

55978.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Would  it  be  a. 
good  thing  if  the  owners  gave  prizes  to  “eir  tenants 
for  Well-Kept  fields  !-I  think  that 
would  deorease  the  amount  of  weeds  on  the  land  vouia 
be  a good  thing.  I should  like  to  see  a law  poised 
to  compel  every  owner  of  land  to  keep  lus  laud  clean. 
The  grass  land  of  this  country  is  one  mass  of  filth, 
and  there  must  be  a general  clearance  of  weeds,  be- 
cause if  one  man  outs  thistles,  yet  if  his  neighbour 
does  not  do  the  same,  that  mans  land  as  also 
poisoned,  although  he  has  done  all  -lie  could,  i pay 
rent  for  nil  tire  tod  I hold,  nnd  I conld - 
to  pay  that  rent  if  I left  hall  of  ray  tod  to  grow 
weeds,  which  do  not  pay,  and  ate  a temhle  injury 
to  the  country.  . . . . 

55979.  Chairman’.— What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ?— I think 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  lias  done  and  is  doing 
very  good  work.  It  would  be  a national  calamity  to 
destroy  this  Board,  or  amalgamate  it  with  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners  or  Land  Commission.  I con- 
sider it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  capital  for  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  to  work  with.  There  is  no 
need  at  all  for  compulsory  purchase;  there  is  plenty 
of  land  to  be  had  if  a fair  price  is  given  for  it.  It 
is  hard  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  valuation  of  land. 
I do  not  believe  in  figures  much.  All  land  must  be 
carefully  inspected  and  valued  by  competent  valuers, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  so  very  rare  to  find  a tract 
of  land  homogeneous,  or  all  of  oue  quality.  I have 
seen  a good  deal  of  farming  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  there  you  find  very  large  tracts  of  land,  half  a 
parish,  of  very  much  the  same  nature.  I do  not 
think  I have  ever  seen  a townland  in  this  country  in 
which  the  land  was  all  of  the  one  sort,  part  of  it  is 
heavy,  part  light,  some  of  it  dry,  some  wet,  and 
some  moory.  It  is  very  hard  to  estimate  the  value 
of  laud.  I do  not  believe  in  figures  very  much  and 
you  cannot  write  down  rules  for  it,  but  I believe  the 
Estates  Commissioners  have  to  go  on  the  land  and 
value  it  just  as  one  would  value  so  many  head  of 
cattle,  one  by  one,  or  bit  by  bit.  As  to  the  rearing 
«of  young  cattle,  I would  like  to  explain  that  what  I 
mean  is  that  I do  not  see  how  a farmer  with  20,  30, 
or  40  acres  of  land  can  keep  his  cattle  long  enough  to 
fatten  them  or  fit  them  for  the  butcher.  They  must 


go  through  the  hands  of  other  people.  As  to  the 
value  of  untenanted  land,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
landowners  are  possessed  of  both  the  fee  and  the 
occupation  interest.  I think  the  limitation  in  para- 
graph c.  of  Section  2 (1)  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903 
that  a tenant  on  a neighbouring  estate,  whose  hold- 
ing exceeds  £5  in  rateable  value,  is  not  qualified  for 
additional  land  is  a very  serious  drawback.  The 
limit  should  be  £10.  As  to  the  purchase  of  estates  by 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  the  delay  in  getting  the 
money  is  a most  serious  drawback,  and  the  security 
offered  to  the  vendor  is  doubtful. 

55980.  Sir  John  Colomb.— The  general  impression 
your  evidence  leaves  on  my  mind  is  that  you  are  by 
no  means  opposed  to  the  policy  of  breaking  up  cer- 
tain grass  lands,  but  you  see  danger  in  it,  and  you 
represent  to  the  Commissioners  that  operations  must 
go  slowly  and  cautiously  1— That  is  exactly  what  I do- 

m55981.  That  effects  the  quantity  of  land  taken,  and 
now  I .wish  to  ask  you  a question  regarding  the 
quality  of  land  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  deal 
with  first.  I presume  you  would  agree  that  there- 
are  areas  of  grass  land  that  are  not  so  good  for  per- 
manent grazing  where  a course  of  good  tillage  would 
largely  improve  them  ? — Yes. 

55982.  And  may  I take  it  that  the  two  things  you 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  Commissioners  are  that  while 
in  sympathy  with  the  general  idea  of  breaking  up 
grass  lands,  the  programme  should  be  carried  out 
slowly,  and  that  the  first  lands  to  acquire  would  be 
the  grass  lands  that  in  their  nature  would  improve 
by  good  tillage? — Yes;  lands  that  would  be  suitable 
for  tillage. 

55983.  You  think  those  should  be  the  first  lands 
to  proceed  with  ? — Yes. 

55984.  And  tho  last  lands  you  would  touch  would 
be  the  rejilly  good  land  ? — I doubt  if  it  would  be  wise 
to  touch  them  in  any  case.  You  see,  if  all  the 
country  is  cut  up  into  small  parts  it  would  mean 
everybody  rearing  cattle  and  everybody  trying  to  sell 
young  cattle.  Who  is  then  to  buy  them?  I can 
notice  that  in  the  fairs.  I was  in  a very  large  fair 
on  Tuesday  buying  cattle  myself,  and  a great  many 
people  said  if  all  the  small  farmers  have  nothing  bnt 
young  cattle  to  sell  who  is  to  buy  them.  The  Meath 
and  the  English  men  don't  want  them.  We  hardly 
ever  sell  cattle  in  this  country  until  they  arc  3,  3£,  or 
4 years  old,  and  then  they  go  to  England  or  Scot- 
land either  for  slaughter  or  finishing.  The  small, 
young  cattle  are  bought  by  the  local  farmers.  I am 
not  at  all  opposed  to  tho  general  principle  both  of 
cutting  up  grass  lands  and  migrating  tenants  to- 
them,  hut  I think  it  is  rash. 

55985.  Your  general  contention  is,  if  you  take  up 
good  grass  land  now  used  for  grazing  and  for  the  pro- 
cess of  maturing  cattle  and  yon  cut  that  up  among  so 
many  holders  you  are  diminishing  the  amount  of 
land  available  for  maturing  cattle  and  increasing  the 
number  of  producers  of  cattle  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 


Mr.  Cornelius 
J.  Kennedy. 


Mr.  Cornelius  J.  Kennedy  examined. 


55986.  Chairman.— You  are  a member  of  Tuam 
Rural  District  Council? — Yes. 

55987.  You  have  been  appointed  by  that  Council 
to  give  evidence  here? — Yes.  . 

55988.  You  wish  to  tell  the  Commission  something 
about  the  estates  in  the  union?— Yes.  I may  say 


lation  30,924,  and  valuation  £77,625  3s.  In  Octol 
of  last  year  I asked  the  Clerk  of  the  Union  fox  statis- 
tics showing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  union 
under  grazing  and  so  forth.  He  carefully  prepared  a 
return  as  follows: — “Gentlemen — In  compliance  with 
your  order  of  the  18th  August  last,  I beg  to  submit 
the  annexed  return  taken  from  the  rate  books  show- 


55990.  In  what  line?— A shop;  groceTy,  pi0visioi;s, 
and  a bar.  I am  a Rural  District  Councillor  for  the 


ana  a oar.  l am  a j*urai  , ,l„. 

division  of  Dunmore,  and  County  Councillor 
county  electoral  division  of  Dunmore.  I am 
that  acute  congestion  exists  in  part  of  the  iuam 
Union,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Liua 


ing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  under  grazing  in 
Tuam  Union.  Prom  the  return  it  will  he  observed 


55991.  Is  Dunmore  scheduled? — Part  of  it  is, 

I would  have  the  whole  union  scheduled  unoe 
Congested  Districts  Board.  I would  relieve  tjw  P 
sent  overcrowding  by  migrating  some  of  the  ^ 
into  tho  grazing  farms  adjoining  the  viliag 
giving  their  lands  to  the  remaining  tenants 
dition  to  their  own,  and  I would  acquire  the  g? 


lands  by  compulsion  if  necessary.  I have 
k,w-n  m nn  Hi  s’  erazier,  and 


that  there  are  56,925  acres  of  land  under  grazing, 
eluding  two  demesne  lands  unoccupied,  at  a valua- 
tion of  £22,692,  and  that  the  said  grazing  lands  are 
in  the  possession  of  98  non-resident  and  171  resident 
graziers  in  the  union,  and.that  the  valuation  of  2,315 
occupiers  is  below  £5.  The  population  of  the  union 
in  1881  was  39,832,  in  1891  was  34,630,  and  in  1901 
was  30,924.” 

55989.  In  what  part  of  the  union  do  you  live? — I 
live  in  the  town  of  Dunmore,  where  I carry  on  a 
large  trade. 


pathy  with  the  eleven  months’  grazier,  ana  i , 
I,;™  arm  ,vim nensation.  1.  no\ 


clear  him  out  without  any  compensation.  , 

that  the  non-residential  grazier  stands  on  a 
footing.  I would  acquire  the  lands  from  n 
by  compulsion  if  necessary,  but  I would  g 
such  compensation  as  would  enable,  the  tenan  ,ja. 
in  comparative  comfort  afterwards.  In  f" , , “ 
tions  for  tho  transfer  of  lands  from  landlo 
ant  I would  have  all  sales  canned  out  by  8 • 
petent  authority,  such  as  the  Estates  Cornmmsionet* 


stem  aucnoniy,  suen  as  we  „ 

r the  Congested  Districts  Board.  I w°u^  , 

' ’ ' ■ r between  the  landlord  and  tenant 
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i,+teT  might  be  tempted  to  give  more  for  the  land 
fan  would  enable  him  to  live  in  comfort  afterwards 
" j Mv  his  annuity  without  any  inconvenience..  I 
tould  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  and  have  local  men  on,  elected  on  the  popular 
franchise.  Local  interests  would  then  be  well  looked 
after  and  the  over-staffing  of  the  Board  would  be 
r evented  I wish  to  give  some  statistics  which  will 
rpveal  an  unprecedented  condition  of  things  in  the 
history  of  modern  economics.  In  1881  the  popula- 
Tu.m  Union  »B  39.832,  in  1891  it  tv,. 
u 630  and  in  1901  it  was  30,924,  or  a decrease  of 
O0Q8  'in  this  period.  The  number  of  acres  under 
grazing  in  the  union  is  56,925,  the  valuation  of  which 
is  £22  692.  The  number  of  occupiers  under  £5 
valuation  is  2,315,  the  number  of  resident  graziers 
171  and  the  number  of  non-resident  graziers  98. 
Now  as  regards  Dunmore  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
village  of  Luliro  has  eleven  tenants.  The  average 
acreage  of  the  holdings  is  31,  acres  and  the  valuation 
£2.  Carnagur  has  eight  tenants  with  an  average 
acreage  of  the  holdings  of  6 acres,  and  a valuation  of 
£3  10s.  Cloonkeen  has  thirty-six  tenants  with  an 
average  acreage  of  7 acres  and  a valuation  of  17s. 
Carnaseer  has  twenty  tenants,  with  an  average  acre- 
age of  6 acres  and  valuation  of  4s.  Britenagahy  has 
fourteen  tenants,  with  an  average  acreage  of  4£  acres 
and  a valuation  of  4s.  These  poor  tenants  are  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  acres  of  grass  land.  They 
have  twenty-five  patches  of  land  in  that  one  town- 
land. 

55993.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — So  that  the 
whole  holding  of  the  small  farmer  would  not  be 
valued  at  more  than  4s.  ? — No. 


55994.  Chairman. — This  is  all  in  the  union  of 
Puam?— Yes.  There  is  another  division,  Lisabodder, 
in  which  there  are  six  tenants  holding  only  on  an 
average  six  acres,  and  valued  at  £1  15s.  These  un- 
fortunate tenants  have  to  carry  bags  of  flour  home 
on  their  backs,  as  they  have  no  roadway. 

55995.  The  people  who  live  round  you  are  living 
on  extremely  small  holdings  ? — Yes  ; very  small 
55996.  And  I suppose  they  are  very  poor?— Yes, 
vary  poor.  I would  like  to  refer  to  the  remaining 
divisions.  Killooney  has  forty-two  tenants,  with  an 
average  acreage  of  five  acres,  and  a valuation  of  3s. 
lOd.  Cappagh  has  thirty-two  tenants,  . with  an 
average  acreage  of  ten  acres,  and  a valuation  of  4s. 
Carramanagh  has  thirty -two  tenants,  with  an  average 
acreage  of  9£  'acres,  and  a valuation  of  4s.  Clooncun 
has  six  tenants,  with  an  average  acreage  of  five  'acres, 
and  a valuation  of  3s. , and  Sleir  has  fifteen  tenants, 
with  an  average  acreage  of  eight  acres,  and  a valua- 
tion of  5s.  lOd.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Dun- 
more  is  under  600.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  the 
best  of  grazing  lands,  except  on  one  side.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  shopkeepers,  the  inhabitants  are 
very  poor,  and  the  majority  have  practically  no  land. 
The  grazing  'lands  come  right  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
town.  The  want  of  grazing  for  even  a milch  cow  is 
keenly  felt  by  the  very  poor.  This  grazing  cannot 
be  procured  from  some  of  the  graziers  at  any  price. 
It  is  right  to  mention  that  an  honourable  exception 
to  this  deplorable  condition  of  things  is  Captain 
Martyn’s  agent  on  the  Deering  Estate,  who  gives  some 
grazing  accommodation  at  £3  10s.  per  annum.  The 
town  and  its  immediate  surroundings  suffer  very 
much,  not  only  from  the  periodical  flooding  of  the 
River  Elare,  but  also  from  the  want  of  suitable  rail- 
way accommodation. 

55997.  Do  you  wish  to  see  some  authority  buy  up 
all  the  grazing  land? — Yes. 

55998.  And  when  the  land  is  'bought  up  what  would 
you  do  with  it  ? — Migrate  some  of  the  tenants  in  the 
villages  to  it,  and  throw  in  their  holdings  to  the 
holdings  of  those  who  remain  behind. 

55999.  You  would  migrate  people  from  round  Dun- 
more  to  this  grazing  land,  and  amalgamate  the  hold- 
ings they  vacate  with  the  holdings  of  those  who  re- 
main?—Yes,  and  they  are  prepared  to  go. 

56000.  You  think  that  all  the  grazing  land  'ac- 
quired should  be  used  for  that  purpose  ? — By  all 
means. 

56001.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Are  there  many  shop- 
folding  grazing  there? — There  are. 

56002.  Are  they  included  in,  the  171  resident 
graziers  ?— They  are. 

56003.  And.  therefore,  if  you  take  their  lands  you 


would  give  them  something  in  the  way  of  compensa-  gept,  28, 1907. 
tion  to  keep  them  in  “comparative  comfort”  ? — I do  — 
not  understand  that  point.  Mr-  Cornelius 

56004.  I thought  you  said  the  non-resident  grazier  J-  Kennedy, 
was  to  be  cleared  out,  and  get  nothing? — Certainly. 

56005.  And  that  you  would  give  the  resident  grazier 
something  in  the  way  of  compensation  to  enable  him 
to  live  in  comparative  comfort? — Yes;  I would  he 
inclined  to  compensate  Mm. 

56006.  The  resident  graziers  include  shopkeepers, 
and  you  would  give  them  something  to  keep  them  in 
“ comparative  comfort”  ? — No ; the  tenant. 

56007.  But  I thought  you  were  speaking  of  the 
people  from  whom  you  took  land? — I would  not  be 
inclined  to  give  any  compensation  to  the  eleven 
months’  man,  but  I would  give  the  others  fair  com- 
pensation. 

56008.  You  have  got  two  groups — resident  graziers, 
who  number  171,  and  non-resident,  who  number  98, 
and  these  latter  are  eleven  months’  men  ? — The 
majority  are. 

56009.  Your  policy  would  be  to  get  rid  of  them 
without  giving  them  'anything? — Certainly. 

56010.  But  when  you  oome  to  deal  with  the  171 
resident  graziers,  which  includes  shopkeepers,  you 
would  give  something  in  the  way  of  compensation  to 
them  1 — Yes  ; something  that  ds  fair — I won’t  state 
the  sum. 

56011.  Having  got  this  grazing  land,  would  you 
distribute  it  among  the  people  of  the  locality  ? — 'Cer- 
tainly ; by  all  means. 

56012.  Would  you  object  to  people  from  Carna  and 
Lettermore,  in  West  Galway,  being  brought  into  this 
locality  after  the  small  men  in  the  locality  had  been 
provided  for  ? — Certainly  not ; they  are  all  welcome, 
provided  the  men  in  the  locality  were  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  land. 

56013.  Quito  so.  But  when  that  is  done  you  are 
quite  willing  to  let  others  from  a distance  in? — Yes, 
quite  willing. 

56014.  Having  acquired  a tract  of  grass  laud  in 
your  neighbourhood,  would  you  first  give  sufficient 
to  turn  uneconomic  holdings  in  your  neighbourhood 
into  economic  holdings? — Yes. 

56015.  And  nobody  else  is  to  have  a claim  on  that 
grazing  land  but  migrants  and  local  congests? — No. 

56016.  You  would  leave  out  farmers’  sons  ? — I would 
on  thiB  condition. 

56017.  You  would  use  these  grazing  lands  purely 
and  simply  for  the  relief  of  congestion,  and  for 
nothing  else  ? — ‘Certainly. 

56018.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Yon  mean  you  would  give 
priority  to  congests  from  a distance  over  the  sons  of 
farmers? — Yes.  I may  say  that  in  the  town  of  Dun- 
more  there  is  a population  of  about  600,  and  you 
oould  not  get  a cow’s  grass  there  without  begging 
and  paying  heavily  for  it,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  about  700  'acres  of  grass  land  is  owned 
by  a North  of  Ireland  grazier. 

56019.  Chairman. — The  Estates  Commissioners  have 
been  buying  a good'  deal  of  grass  land  round  there  ? — 

Yes,  in  the  union;  but  not,  unfortunately,  in  my 
locality. 

56020.  But  it  is  within  the  union  that  you  look  to 
see  grass  land  bought  for  the  poor  people  that  live 
around  you  ? — Certainly. 

56021.  Under  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners  I understand  that  a certain  number 
of  holdings  have  been  given  to  sons  of  tenants? — Yes. 

56022.  Have  you  any  proof  of  that?— Not  exactly. 

56023.  Now,  if  that  policy  were  extended,  do  you 
think  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  give  larger 
holdings  to  the  people  you  represent  ?— My  view  is 
that  we  want  the  land  for  the  people,  and  until  that 
is  granted  there  will  never  be  peace  or  happiness  in 
this  country. 

56024.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— You  have  said 
that  the  man  holding  under  the  eleven  months’  sys- 
tem should  not  'get  any  compensation  ?— He  dhould 
certainly  not. 

56025.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  land  ? — Certainly 
not,  because  he  has  overstocked  it,  and  has  the  heart 
eaten  out  of  it. 

56026.  But  there  is  a class  of  men  to  whom  you 
would  give  a certain  price  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Glynn  made 
reference  to  some  land  purchased  out  by  a neighbour 
of  mine  on  the  Bodkin  Estate,  .and,  to  my  mind,  that 
man  should  get  fair  compensation. 

56027.  Is  he  living  on  the  land  ?— He  is  not. 
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56028.  His  tenancy  of  it  .is  either  present  or  future  ? 

56029.  In  such  a case  there  must  be  compensation  ? 
— Fair  compensation  only. 

56030.  You  think  it  would  he  a good  thing  if  some 
one  who  knows  the  wants  of  .a  locality  like  yours 
should  be  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  place 
matters  required  by  your  locality  before  the  Board 
for  consideration  ? — I do. 

56031.  How  would  you  select  such  a man.  Would 
you  leave  it  to  the  County  Council  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  nominate  him  ? — I would  leave  it  to  the  local 
authority — the  Rural  District  Council. 

56032.  You  would  like  to  see  congestion  remedied 
all  over  the  country  as  well  as  in  County  Galway  ? 
Certainly. 

56033.  Do  you  think  that  the  man  selected  by  the 
County  or  Rural  District  Council  would  take  a broad 
view,  and  look  at  congestion  as  a whole  rather  than 
the  needs  of  his  own  particular  district? — I do  not 
know  that ; perhaps  he  would. 

56034.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  such  a member'  ? — 

I would  prefer  the  District  Council,  the  local 
authority,  to  nominate  him. 

56035.  You  would  give  the  local  authority  the  right 
to  nominate  a member? — Yes. 

56036.  And  I suppose  the  man  selected  by  the  local 
authority  need  not  be  a County  or  District  Coun- 
cillor?— Certainly  not. 

56037.  Now,  if  the  duty  devolved  on  the  County 
Council  of  nominating  a member  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  do  you  think  they  would  send  to  the 
Board  a man  who,  besides  attending  to  the  local 
wants  of  County  Galway,  would  have  a great  interest 
in  solving  the  problem  of  congestion  all  over  the 
country? — That  might  be. 

56038.  Would  they  send  a good  man  of  that  class? 
— I believe  they  would. 

56039.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — That  would  be 
one  way  of  bringing  local  knowledge  to  the  aid  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board? — Yes. 

56040.  Might  not  another  way  be  this — that  the 
Rural  District  Council  would  appoint  a sub-com- 
mittee, who  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts  concerning  congestion  in  their  scheduled 
areas,  find  out  what  was  wanted,  what  was  necessary, 
have  statutory  powers  to  make  representations  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  and  'be  entitled  to  have 
those  recommendations  considered — would  that  not  be 
another  way  of  bringing  local  knowledge  to  bear  on 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  ?— Of  course  it  would. 

56041.  And  don’t  you  think  such  a system  with  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  a small  body  of  the  best 
men  you  could  find  in  Ireland,  who  would  take  a 
general  and  broad  view  of  congestion  throughout  the 
country,  and  not  be  exposed  to  the  difficulties  of  local 
representatives,  might  be  useful?— I think  it  would 
be  most  useful. 

56042.  Wouldn’t  it  occur  to  you  that  if  districts  had 
members  direct  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board  that 
each  member  would  be  striving  to  get  as  much  as  he 
could  for  his  own  particular  district  ? — That  might  be. 

56043.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  such  a body 
to  do  its  work  properly ; it  would  be  like  a team  of 
horses,  all  kicking  over  thie  traces,  and  wanting  to  go 
different  ways  ? — Exactly. 

56044.  You  have  experience  of  the  Rural  District 
Council  ? — Yes. 

56045.  Sometimes  it  is  a little  difficult  to  attend  to 
aU  the  districts? — Very  much  so.  You  can’t  please 
everybody. 

56046.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — You  said  you  would  take  up 
residential  farms? — Certainly. 

56047.  You  do  not  mean  you  would  take  up  the 
farms  on  which  the  owners’  live? — No,  I would  leave 
them. 

56048.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a man  may  have 
half  a dozen  farms ; he  lives  on  one  quite  adequate  to 
his  means,  and  the  other  five  are  non-residential,  and 
are  some  distance  from  his  own  house.  You  would 
take  possession  of  such  farms  ? — I would,  of  course. 

56049.  You  are,  therefore,  referring  to  non- 
residential  farms  ? — Exactly. 

56050.  Following  up  the  questions  asked  by  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell,  don’t  you  think  that  having  re- 
presentatives from  the  County  Councils  might  not 
altogether  conduce  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
Board? — Sometimes  it  might  not. 

56051.  Don’t  you  think  that  instead  of  looking  at 


the  question  of  congestion  as  a whole  there  is  a pos- 
sibility of  these  representatives  urging  the  needs  of 
their  own  particular  districts? — I think  sometimes 
they  would. 

56052.  Now,  if  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Board  it  was  proposed  to  migrate  tenants  from 
Connemara  to  Roscommon,  is  not  it  possible  that  the 
Roscommon  representative  would  vehemently  oppose 
the  migration  of  people  from  West  Connemara  to  his 
county!— That  might  be  so,  and  probably  would  be  so 

56053.  That  is  a defect  in  the  suggested  reconstitu- 
tion of  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Now,  take 
the  case  of  the  representative  on  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  for  County  Galway.  The  interests  of 
Connemara  and  the  rest  of  County  Galway  are  hardly 
identical,  and  what  kind  of  a dilemma  would  the  re- 
presentative of  County  Galway  be  in  if  it  was  pro- 
posed at  a meeting  of  the  Board  to  migrate  people 
from  West  Connemara  to  the  Athenry  district?— He 
would  be  in  a difficult  position. 

56054.  Because  the  Athenry  people  would  resent  the 
migrants  coming  into  the  district? — I think  they 
would. 

56055.  Then  would  you  be  rather  disposed  to  agree 
with  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell’s  suggestion? — I would. 

56056.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Now  take  a 
County  Council.  The  interests  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts which  the  members  represent  are  not  the  same? 
— Certainly  not. 

56057.  The  interests  of  one  district  in  County 
Galway  are  not  identical  with  the  interests  of  another 
part,  and,  accordingly,  the  County  Councillors  have 
somewhat  divergent  interests? — That  is  so. 

56058.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  divergent  in- 
terests, they  manage  to  transact  their  business?— They 
do. 

56059.  And  there  is  harmony  out  of  diversity?— 
Yes. 

56060.  Occasionally  there  might  be  a little  breeze, 
and  that  is  not  ai together  deplorable? — Well,  fre- 
quently there  are  breezes. 

56061.  The  County  Councillors  manage  to  agree  in 
substantial  things.  Now  these  men  coming  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  especially  with  the 
nominated  element  there,  might  manage  fairly  well  to 
agree  over  the  affairs  of  tho  congested  areas?— Per- 
haps they  would. 

56062.  I do  not  press  this  question,  because,  pro- 
bably, you  have  not  thought  very  much  about  it,  but 
which  do  you  think  you  would  prefer,  to  have  a local 
advisory  committee,  to  advise  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  in  an  official  way  of  tho  needs  of  their  dis- 
trict, or  for  the  County  Council  to  send  a member, 
who  would  have  a voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Board, 
like  every  other  member? — I prefer  the  local  in- 
dividual. 

56063.  You  prefer  the  County  Council  representa- 
tive?— Yes. 

56064.  Mr.  Kavanagti. — Would  not  the  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  local  men,  have  much  more 
local  knowledge  than  the  one  representative  elected  by 
the  County  Council? — Sometimes  it  might. 

56065.  Don’t  you  think  that  an  advisory  committee, 
men  selected  from  the  congested  areas,  would  have 
more  knowledge,  and  would  be  able  to  furnish  the 
Board  with  more  information  regarding  the  needs  of 
their  districts  than  a single  representative,  who  might 
not  live  in  the  congested  district  at  all? — That  is  so. 

56066.  Chairman. — Which  plan  do  you  think  would 
be  the  more  likely  to  secure  your  wishes : the  repre- 
sentations of  an  advisory  committee,  which  was  merely 
consulted,  or  by  a strong  representative  on  the  Board 
itself?— The  local  individual.  I would  be  for  that 
entirely. 

56067.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — That  would  mean  that  the 
representative  of  a county  would  he  trying  to  get  all 
he  could  for  his  own  county? — That  is  so. 

56068.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Suppose  he  didn’t  succeed  m 
getting  a large  number  of  grants  for  his  county,  what 
would  his  chances  of  re-election  on  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  be? — He  would  be  defeated. 

56069.  And  that  would  be  just  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  beginning  to  master  the  technique  of  the  Oon- 
• gested  Districts  Board? — Quite  so.  ,, 

56070.  That  result  is  hardly  one  to  be  approved  on 
— Not  in  that  sense. 

56071.  You  admit  if  he  did  not  succeed  his 
election  would  not  be  likely  to  take  place  ?— I think  so. 

Mr.  O’Kelly. — And,  knowing  County  Councils,  t 
quite  agree  with  you. 
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56072.  Chairman. — As  you  seem  to  take  a great 
interest  in  this  subject,  why  did  you  tell  Mr.  Conor 
(YKelly  that  in  your  opinion  a man  would  be  defeated 
Lt  at  the  time  he  was  learning  the  technique  of  his 
«nrk  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board?  What  had 
vnn  in  vour  mind?— If  he  had  not  succeeded  very  well 
at  the  Board  he  would  be  defeated  if  he  went  in  for 

re56074°l'  can  quite  understand  he  might  be  defeated 
nnder  those  circumstances,  but  why  do  you  say  he 
would  be  defeated  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
learning  the  technique  of  his  work  on  the  Board? 
Had  vou  in  your  mind  that  the  life  of  such  a repre- 
sentative on  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would  be 
the  same  as  the  life  of  a County  Councillor  ?— I had 

n 56075-  Then  why  did  you  answer  Mr.  Conor  O’Kelly 
as  vou  did?— I just. gave  the  answer. 

56076  Mr.  Conor  O’Kelly  asked  you  whether  you 
didn’t  think  that  if  a man  was  unsuccessful  in  getting 
the  wishes  of  his  district  attended  to  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  that  when  he  came  back  again  he 
would  be  defeated.  Ton  expressed  the  opinion  that 
vou  thought  he  would.  We  pass  that  over  for  the 
moment,  but  then  you  said  that  representative  would 
be  defeated  at  a particular  moment,  namely— the 
moment  when  he  was  learning  the  technique  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  ?— Yes.  I said  I thought  he  would. 

Mr.  O'Kelly.— ' Well,  assume  he  had  the  life  of  a 
member  of  the  County  Council— for  three  years. 

56077.  Chairman. — Yes  ; that  is  the  point.  Did 
you  understand  that?— Not  clearly. 

Mr.  O’ Kelly. —At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
the  County  Council  would  be  taking  atock  of  the 
benefit  their  representative  on  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  had  secured  for  the  county.  If  they  found  he 
had  not  been  as  successful  as  other  representatives  of 
counties  they  would  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  give  another  man  the  chance  of  trying 
to  do  better.  That  would  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
representative’s  three  years’  service,  and  just  when, 
as  I say,  he  was  beginning  to  understand  the  Board. 
I do  not  suppose  a man  would  master  the  work  of  the 
Board  in  less  time  than  that.  _ 

56079.  Chairman.— Do  you  agree  with  that?  It 


means  that  if  the  county  has  a representative  on  the  Sept.  26, 1907. 
Congested  Districts  Board  that  representative  should  ■ — 

be  elected  for  three  years? — Yes  ; by  the  people.  Air. Cornelius 

56080.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  giving  him  a Kennedy, 
longer  period  of  office — say,  six  or  nine  years  ? — Three 
years  is  quite  sufficient,  in  my  opinion. 

56081.  Then,  if  three  years  is  quite  sufficient,  you 
might  have  exactly  what  Mr.  Conor  O’Kelly  has  sug- 
gested?— He  might  be  re-elected  again. 

56082.  But  he  might  not  be  re-elected.  What  would 
be  your  objection  to  extending  his  period  of  member- 
ship for  six  years? — Personally,  I have  no  objection; 
but  I imagine  three  years  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

56083.  Yon  would  have  no  objection  to  seven  years? 

— Not  personally. 

56084.  Don’t  you  think  if  the  period  was  extended 
to  seven  years,  that  might  get  over  the  objection  Mr. 

Conor  O’ Kelly  lias  pointed  out? — That  is  so. 

56085.  You  would  say  that? — Yes. 

56086.  If  the  period  were  extended  to  six  years 
you  would  virtually  lose  control  over  him  ? — Perhaps 
we  might. 

56087.  Would  he  be  altogether  useless  in  the  work 
of  the  Board  if  he  knew  he  would  not  retire  for  six 
years? — I do  not  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

56088.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — If  he  is  elected 
every  six  years  he  may  become  careless,  but  if  he  is 
elected  on  a much  shorter  term  he  knows  he  will  be 
turned  out  unless  lie  is  importunate? — Yes,  with  the 
shorter  term  he  will  be  more  careful 

56089.  That  is  the  position? — Yes. 

56090.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— The  existing 
members  of  the  Board  are  appointed  for  life,  and 
they  need  not  be  careless  ? — My  point  is  to  get  a good 
man. 

56091.  And  to  get  a good  man  on  the  Board  you 
want  the  choice  to  be  with  the  local  authority  ? — That 
is  so. 

56092.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  that  the 
County  Council  need  have  constant  control  over  him? 

— Not  at  all. 

56093.  Chairman. — In  which  will  you  have  most 
confidence,  a man  selected  by  the  Government  or  a 
man  nominated  by  the  County  Council? — The  man 
selected  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 


Mr.  John  R.  D’Ai 

56094.  Chairman.— You  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Glenamaddy  Rural  District  Council  ? — Yes ; I am 
the  Clerk  to  the  Council.  . 

56095.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  you  wish 
to  give?— I would  like  to  say  that  the  number  of 
occupiers  in  the  union  is  3,423,  and  of  these  3,204 
have  a valuation  of  under  £6.  The  area  of  un- 
occupied land  available  for  re-distribution  is  15,013 
acres,  with  a valuation  of  £6,000. 

56096.  When  you  speak  of  15,000  acres  available 
for  re-distribution,  are  those  all  grass  lands  or  are 
any  bog  lands?— It  is  partly  grass  and  partly  bog, 
but  mostly  grass. 

56097.  Are  all  these  15,000  acres  capable  of  being 
tilled? — I would  not  say  all,  but  certainly  10,000 
acres  are.  This  land  is  in  the  hands  of  sixty-four 
graziers.  The  area  of  land  occupied  is  71,296  acres, 
held  by  3,245  occupiers.  The  population  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  From  1881  to  1891  the  decrease 
has  been  18  per  cent. 

56098.  Have  they  gone  to  America  ? — Mostly  to 
America.  I think  if  the  lands  were  divided  up  and 
factories  of  some  sort  started  and  better  railway 
accommodation  provided  the  country  would  become 
more  prosperous.  We  are  a great  distance  from  a 
railway  station. 

56099.  What  is  the  nearest  railway  station? — The 
nearest  railway  station  to  Glenamaddy  is  Ballymore, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  distant.  Then  you  have 
Donamou,  Woodlawn,  and  Tuam. 

56100.  Is  there  enough  land  in  the  district  to  make 
the  small  holdings  there  economic? — I think  there 
would  be. 

56101.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  order  in  which 
a public  authority  should  distribute  grass  lands.  Do 
^°u  k ingests  on  uneconomic  holdings  have 

4 c*a*m  tllan  the  sons  of  tenants  ?— I do. 

56102.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  support  tbe  policy 

f v e1  the  relief  of  congestion  should  be  carried 
out  before  the  claims  of  sons  of  tenants  were  con- 
sidered ?— Yes. 

R 


;cy  examined. 

56103.  Even  if  that  meant  bringing  in  men  from  Mr.  John  R. 
some  little  distance  away? — I would  not  like  to  go  so  D’Arcy. 
far  as  that.  I am  afraid  the  people  round  there 
would  not  agree  very  well  with  them  as  they  have  an 
idea  that  the  lands  about  there  should  be  striped  out 
for  themselves. 

56104.  That  is  for  occupiers  and  the  sons  of  ten- 
ants ? — Yes. 

56105.  Now,  if  that  view  is  to  be  encouraged  how 
is  congestion  to  be  cured  in  those  cases  where  there 
are  no  grass  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood? 

— I agree  that  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

56106.  Is  it  not  more  than  a difficulty  ? Is  it  not 
an  impossibility? — Perhaps  it  is. 

56107.  The  great  mass  of  congestion  and  the  great 
mass  of  poverty  exists  along  the  seaboard? — Yes. 

56108.  And  that  is  the  locality  in  which  there  is  a 
less  amount  of  grass  land  available  for  distribution? 

— Yes. 

56109.  Now,  I ask  you  if  the  grass  lands  in  those 
areas  where  it  is  available  for  distribution  is  to  be 
given  to  the  sons  of  tenants,  how  are  congested  people 
along  the  seaboard  to  be  relieved? — That  is  a great 
difficulty  unless  where  there  is  a very  large  tract  of 
land  available. 

56110.  Would  it  not  be  your  opinion  that  if  the 
land  all  along  the  great  grass  tract  that  lies  in  East 
Galway  and  Roscommon  is  to  be  given  to  the  sons  of 
tenants  that  makes  the  relief  of  congestion  along  the 
seaboard  impossible? — Yes. 

56111.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  in  your  union  ? 

—Well,  if  the  whole  of  the  union  were  scheduled  it 
would  be  a great  thing.  There  are  only  seven  out  of 
the  eighteen  divisions  scheduled. 

56112.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  sort  of  factories 
that  should  be  established?—!  would  like  to  see  some 
factories  to  keep  the  people  at  home.  There  is  no 
inducement  to  the  people  to  stop  at  home  at  pre- 

56113.  What  sort  of  factory  would  suit  ?— A woollen 
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Sept.  26,1907.  factory  would  be  the  best,  because  it  is  moie  oi  less 
— a sheep  country.  , v 

Mr.  Jolm  R.  56114.  Are  there  many  sheep  round  there  *®s- 

D'Arcy.  56115.  Is  any  local  weaving  done? — Very  little. 

56116.  Did  the  people  do  any  in  olden  times?— 
They  did.  , . 

56117.  And  why  did  they  drop  it? — I believe  be- 
cause they  did  not  find  it  paying.  When  the  young 
people  reach  sixteen  or  seventeen  they  are  off  to 
America. 

56118.  But  that  does  not  seem  a reason  why  the 
people  who  remained  should  not  go  on  weaving  ?— 
They  found  the  weaving  did  not  pay  them  so  well. 
The  old  system  was  very  slow.  The  weaver  at  pre- 
sent could  not  make  more  than  Is.  6cl.  a day,  and  has 
to  woik  very  hard  to  do  that.  It  is  very  hard  to 
rear  a family  on  that  income. 

56119.  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  get  over  this 
difficulty.  If  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  ready-made  cloth- 
ing than  to  pay  for  the  weaving,  how  do  you  propose 
to  set  up  a woollen  or  weaving  factory _ which  would 
have  any  chance  of  paying? — I think  it  would  pay, 
because  you  could  get  your  stuff  sent  away.  You 
would  not  depend  on  selling  it  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 


56120.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Is  there  good 
water  power  in  the  district? — Fairly  good.  6 
56121.  Apart  from  the  factory,  has  any  improve- 
ment been  introduced  in  the  cottage  looms?  Perhaps 
there  are  none? — No.  y 

56122.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  an  advantage  to 
have  an  instructor  of  weaving  going  through  the  dis- 
trict teaching  young  men  to  weave  with  an  imnrovei 
loom? — I think  it  would. 

56123.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Of  the  people 
who  go  to  America  do  many  return? — They  return 
only  to  go  away  again. 

56124.  None  return  to  settle  down? — Very  few 
56125.  Chairman. — And  those  who  do  settle  down 
do  they  farm,  as  a rule,  or  start  a shop  ?— Well,  they 
farm  where  they  can  get  it.  1 

56126.  Can  they  get  a farm  easily? — No,  there  is 
great  difficulty. 

56127.  Then  what  do  they  do  ? — Those  who  can  go 
back  to  America  again.  6 

56128.  In  your  district  have  many  of  them  started 
shops? — I do  not  know  one. 

56129.  What  do  you  do  yourself? — I am  Clerk  to 
the  Rural  District  Council  there. 

56130.  Does  that  employ  your  whole  time?— Yes. 


Very  Rev.  Canon  Macken  examined. 


Vary  Rev. 
Mackeu. 


56131.  Chairman. — You  are  Administrator  for  the 
Archbishop  ? — Yes. 

56132.  What  evidence  do  you  wish  to  give? — In 
giving  my  evidence  I propose  to  deal  with  three  or  four 
of  the  questions  set  forth  in  the  terms  of  reference  of 
this  Commission.  And,  first,  as  regards  the  working 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the  locality,  I 
may  state  that  throughout  the  entire  poor  law  union 
of  Tuam  there  are  only  four  electoral  divisions 
scheduled  as  congested — Addergoole,  Belclare,  Dun- 
more,  and  Levally.  But  with  56,925  acres  of  land 
under  grazing  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  operations 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  this  grazing  land.  I believe  that, 
having  regard  to  the  area,  the  parish  of  Tuam 
possesses  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  land 
under  grazing.  And  yet  in  this  parish  only  two  small 
estates  were  dealt  with  by  the  Board.  Seven  or  eight 
new  cottages  were  built,  and  from  interviews  I have 
had  with  the  occupiers  and  some  of  their  neighbours, 
I know  they  are  all  very  emphatic  in  stating  that  the 
annuities  payable  are  far  too  high.  For  instance,  in 
the  townland  of  Ardnagoll,  on  the  Bodkin  Estate,  one 
of  the  tenants  named  Birmingham  pays  an  annuity 
of  £16  5s.  for  twenty-three  statute  acres.  This  holding 
is  in  three  separate  divisions,  and  the  occupier  paid 
£82  to  get  possession.  He  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he 
took  the  land  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  getting 
twenty-five  statute  acres  instead  of  twenty-three,  and 
he  requests  me  to  urge  the  Commission  to  come  to  his 
relief. 

56133.  On  what  estate  is  that? — The  celebrated 
Bodkin  Estate,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  to- 
day. The  letter  was  written  to  me  to  represent  his 
case  to  the  Commission,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
relieved. 

56134.  Was  this  man  put  upon  the  holding  from  a 
congested  area  ? — Yes. 

56135.  The  annuity  is  the  one  fixed  by  the  Board  ? — 
Yes. 

56136.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Did  the  man  see  the  hold- 
ing before  he  got  it  ? — Yes. 

56137.  Then  it  didn’t  matter  much  as  to  the  exact 
acreage  when  he  saw  what  he  was  getting? — That  is 
so. 

56138.  I suppose  you  do  not  put  this  forward  as  a 
very  serious  grievance  ?— No,  I certainly  do  not ; and 
I have  already  mentioned  that  to  the  man  outside  here. 

56139.  Chairman.— What  is  the  next  point?— It  is 
this : that  for  the  congested  area  in  Tuam  parish 
nothing  was  done  until  about  six  weeks  ago,  when  we 
were  promised  a grant  of  £50,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Parish  Committee.  No  tenant  of  this  congested  area 
got  additional  land,  and,  on  two  occasions,  questions 
were  asked  in  Parliament  by  the  member  for  the 
division,  Mr.  Hazleton,  inquiring  why  nothing  was 
done  for  Levally.  Since  this  division  was  scheduled 
grazing  land,  to  the  extent  of  1,000  acres,  was  sold  in 
Gallagli,  close  at  hand,  to  the  grazing  occupiers,  under 
the  Ashbourne  Act  at  a price  of  eighteen  years’  pur- 
chase. This  extensive  grazing  tract  would  have  been 


more  than  sufficient  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the 
Levally  division  ; and  the  price  was  so  moderate  that 
large  holdings  could  have  been  provided  at  very 
moderate  annual  payments.  This  particular  in- 
stance goes  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  seme  body 
with  greater  resources  than  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  who  could  act  more  promptly  and  effectively 
in  solving  the  problem  of  congestion.  The  Board 
itself  might  possess  these  extended  powers,  and 
amongst  them  a wider  representation,  or  some  other 
means  of  keeping  in  closer  touch  with  the  varying 
conditions  of  each  district. 

56140.  What  resources  have  you  in  your  mind  that 
the  Board  have  not  now  got  which  they  should  have?— 
I would  certainly  say  there  should  be  some  readjust- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  various  bodies  acting  at  present 
The  principal  point  I have  in  my  mind  is  that  here 
was  an  estato  sold  out  and  gone  away  from  the  hands 
of  the  Board  for  ever,  whereas  if  the  Board  had  had 
greater  resources  and  a greater  staff  to  act  more 
promptly  they  could  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  the  estate,  and  reselling  it 
at  a reasonable  figure. 

56141.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  consider 
that  this  grazing  land  should  have  passed  to  the 
people  ? — Yes. 

56142.  In  what  year  did  it  pass  to  the  present  pur- 
chaser ? — In  1900,  I believe. 

56143.  Sir  John  Colomu. — You  said  the  sale  was 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act? — Yes. 

56144.  But,  surely,  the  funds  wore  exhausted  before 
that.  Was  it  not  under  the  Acts  of  1891  and  18931- 
No  ; I think  it  was  bought  under  the  Ashbourne  Act 

56145.  Chairman. — Would  it  meet  your  point  on 
that  question  if  the  Board  were  endowed  with  greater 
revenue,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  buy  land  more 
quickly? — Yes,  that  would  be  one  way;  and  another 
tiling  required  is,  I think,  to  have  wider  representa- 
tion, in  order  to  have  some  means  of  knowing  exactly 
what  is  going  on  in  a district.  . 

56146.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  a district  or  a county! 
— Well,  the  county  would  be  the  area  represented. 

56147.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  you  wisn 
to  deal  with  ?— I would  like  to  treat  of  the  important 
question — “ What  changes  in  law  or  administration 
are  needed  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  congestion 
as  a whole?”  Taking  a broad  view  of  congestion  as 
embracing  areas  not  scheduled  as  congested  by  tne 
Board,  I think  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upo 
ihat  the  Land  Act  of  1903  requires  to  be  promp  Y 
amended.  The  financial  system  upon  which  it  is  based 
is  obviously  unsound.  The  question  from  this  P01 
of  view  seems  mysterious,  and  people  are  afraid 
deal  with  it.  But  it  is  quite  clear,  even  to  the  man 
in  the  street,  that  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
money  is  not  provided  by  the  Government  Land  btoc*. 
At  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903  it  was  expe 
that  Irish  Land  Stock,  paying  a dividend  of  &% 
cent.,  would  stand  in  the  market  at  100  or  very 
it.  As  a matter  of  fact  Irish  Land  Stock  ton 
95£  in  1905.  And  what  do  we  find  to-day  ? This  J 
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. , Stock  fell  as  low  as  81,  and  at  the  present  of  Tuam  Union.  To  understand  the  circumstances  Sept.  26,  1907. 

Irish  IjS  , . about  83.  This  implies  that  out  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  — - 

moment  tQ  tbe  landlords  for  their  land  only  was  known  till  that  date  as  the  electoral  division  of  Very  Rev. 

ra^rnmes  from  the  Irish  Land  Loan.  The  other  £17,  Tuam  was  divided  on  the  5th  April,  1898,  into  the  £a"°,n 
£83  comes  o{  the  w]10ie  am0Unt  paid  to  the  electoral  divisions  of  Tuam  urban  and  Tuam  rural  Macken' 

more  tna  tban  0ne-fifth  of  the  actual  amount  by  sealed  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Tuam 

landior  , Stock,  must  be  paid  ultimately  by  urban  consists  now  of  the  township  of  Tuam,  which 

derived  i ^5=  mnntn.  Tt  is  no  answer  to  sav  has  an  area  of  604  acres,  and  a population  of  3,012 


persons.  Tuam  rural  consists  of  the  rural  portion  of 
the  old  electoral  division  of  Tuam,  and  of  some  ad- 


of  this  country-  It  » »»  .rawer  to  say 
Zt  some  of  this  balance  comes  from  grants  given  in 

f of  the  rates.  For  these  grants  were  not  a gift,  ...... --  , 

j ‘ if  they  were  a gift  the  rates  would  increase  ditional  townlands  borrowed  from  some  of  the  neigh- 

f-n  nroriortion  to  the  amount  used  in  the  purchase  of  bouring  electoral  divisions.  Looking  then  to  Tuam 

i ,i  if  the  purchases  proceed  at  the  present  rapid  rural  as  at  present  constituted,  we  find  that  it  con- 

JSr  and  on  the  present  financial  system,  the  balance  tains  no  less  than  eighty-two  tenants,  whose  average 

Mthe  purchase  money  required  will,  in  a very  short  valuation  is  only  £2  10  s.  4d.  In  Levally,  on  the  other 

time  become  an  enormous  and  intolerable  burthen  hand,  which  is  scheduled  as  congested,  there  are  only 

V " ratepayers  of  Ireland.  And,  to  add  to  its  sixty-five  tenants,  rated  under  £5.  And  taking  all 
itwiuitv  the  burthen  will  fall  not  merely  on  the  pur-  the  tenants  of  Tuam  rural  electoral  division,  I mean 
rbaaimr  tenants  but  also  on  those  ratepayers  who  have  tenants  who  are  not  graziers,  they  are  155  in  number, 
n^ver  owned  a sod  of  land  in  their  lives.  These  are  and  the  average  valuation  of  these  155  tenants  is  only 
nf  the  points  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Russell  £5  10s.  And  yet  m this  very  division  of  Tuam  rural 
TtL  sitting  in  Castlerea  But  there  is  another  im-  there  is  an  area  of  5,811  acres  of  untenanted  land, 
nortant  consideration  which  militates  very  strongly  of  which  the  valuation  is  £2,996  3s.  If  this  land  were 
?n  avLr  of  an^  immediate  alteration  in  Clause  45,  divided  amongst  the  Tuam  rural  electoral  division  it 
and  the  other  financial  clauses  of  the  Land  Act.  It  is  would  give  every  tenant  m the  division  a valuation  of 
an  incontrovertible  fact  that  with  the  fall  in  Irish  over  £25.  The  figures  on  which  these  calculations  are 
Land  Stock  other  gilt-edged  securities  have  fallen  in  based  have  been  supplied  to  me  from  the  books  of  the 
almost  the  same  proportion.  For  example,  India  union,  and  they  can  be  easily  verified  by  any  com- 
3 percent  reached  99|  in  1905,  and  fell  to  84£  in  the  petent  authority.  With  eighty-two  tenante  at  an 
present  month.  This  means  that  the  earning  power  average  valuation  of  £2  10a,  «id  nearly  6’000  acl« 
' nonev  has  considerably  increased  since  the  first  of  excellent  grazing,  I think  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
i of  Irish  Land  Stock  It  is  not  overstating  the  find  anywhere  a more  striking  example  of^retched 


oveiswibiilg  me  uuu  till j V -a  • 1 J m,. 

touT to*say  ~that"it  has  increased  by  10  per  cent.,  and  poverty  side  by ^ side  with  rich  la™‘ 

I think  15  per  cent,  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  whole  electoral  division  lies  within  two  mile-  of  the 
Stated  m terms  of  years’  purchase,  this  implies  that  town  of  Tuam,  and  I would  respectfully  ogg 

the  landlord  who  revived  seventeen  or  eighteen  years’  the  members  of  this  Commission  should .go  and se 

nnrrhase  for  his  land  to-dav  is  as  well  ofi  as  the  land-  themselves  the  rich  grazing  land  on  the  one  hand  and 

?ord  who  received  twenty  yLrs’  purcliase  in  1904.  In  the  terribly  backward  and  primitive  condition  of  the 

these  circumstances  why  should  the  price  of  land  tenantry  on  the  other f my  tad «- 

remain  stationary  ? The  point  seems  to  fie  appreciated  tnbution  of  some- other  clerS, 
by  some  of  the  Land  Commissioners.  In  valuing  an  penence  as  well  as  the  expel lence  of  ™ ot  . 

-estate  recently  in  this  county  they  fixed  the  price  at  to  see  some  of  these ^ people  coming 
£7,800,  and  for  this  same,  estate  ^the  tenantt  had  te  sorelj 


by  some  of  the  Land  Commissioners.  In  valuing  a 

" I know  their  feelings, 

offered  some* vears  before  £11,00(1  I am  not  perfectly  and  I can  testify  that  they  will  come  only  under 

certain  of  the  exact  figures,  but  they  are  substantially  pressure  of  the  “0^  dll^h hi  given 

•correct.  The  landlord  should  get  his  net  income,  but  breaking  to  think  that  whatever  help  y gi 
in  calculating  this  income  an  allowance  should  be  in  this  way  whilst 
made  for  agents’  fees,  wages  of  bailiffs,  rent  warners,  can  never  effect  a real 

■etc.,  lawyers’  fees,  bfid  debts,  and  the  rates  payable  Labour  is  very  scarce,  and [many  of ^ese  people 
by  landlords.  I would  allow  Nothing  for  what  Kruger  out  an  existence  by  cutting  turf  m the  bogs  and  sen 


■called  moral  and  intellectual  damages.  It 
saying  at  this  time  of  day  that  the  question  can  be 
settled  by  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  Irish  tenant  will  pay  anything  for  his  land.  His 
attachment  to  the  land  is  proverbial.  He  does  not 


ing  it  in 'the  town  for  fuel.  The  people  are  in- 
dustrious and  anxious  to  earn  an  honest  bmng.  But 
until  heroic  measures  are  adopted,  until  these  people 
are  provided  with  economic  holdings,  and  get  a lair 
start  in  life,  it  seems  a mockery  to  be  exhorting  them 
to  ‘-•elf-help  and  self-reliance.  Whilst  areas  of  tins 
. . , ■ , . .i — +v,o  nvnKlem  nf  nnnsestion 


understand  investing  his  savings  in  any  security  be-  wj  aon-iK^  “““  X«l7^tWTlie  nroblem  of  congestion 
sides  land.  He  sees  no  industries  round  about  him  to  land  reinain  to  be  d “ Ireland.  In  the  same 

supply  him  with  labour  or  with  a means  of  invest-  cannot  be  said  to  . , ,,  egtate  0f  Mr.  Day. 

ment.  He  regards  land  as  the  one  permanent  abiding  electoral  division  s estate  of  seventy  Irish 

thing  that  is  sure  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  for  There  is  a grazing  farm  on  flu  estate  of  Severn* 
him  in  all  times  of  stress  and  difficulty.  And  so  you  acres,  which  was  let  to  high,  at 

•cannot  get  him  to  look  681,-  years’  ahead.  You  cannot  ago,  ' 1 1.ecent  negotiations  for 

•get  him  to  weigh  the  probabilities  of  the  importation  a rental  P . * tbirtY  in  number,  offered 

of  Canadian  live  stock,  of  the  development  of  vast  purchase  the  te  > £ |b  b rental  for 

grazing  tracts  in  the  United  States,  m the  Argentine,  twenty-thm jeaia  “ f“m  was  sold  at  the 

in  Australia.  Above  all,  he  cannot  understand  how  this  farm,  thoug  ....  t +.  for  22i  years’  pur- 

the  juggling  of  big  financial  houses  depreciating  Irish  same  time  on  an  a j S . , considerably 
U»d  Stock  or  Wok  Bog  Stock  on  the  London  Stock  chose  on  . jearly  tent  that  had  , 

Exchange  shonld  impost  an  intolerable  burthen  on  reduced.  Thee,  poor  fenarfs  paj  M,  ann 
him  in  the  near  into..  All  this  shows  that  he  must  acre  for  conacre  “Vta  imptoied  b,  pnr- 

t.  saved  from  himself,  and  that  the  question  must  see  that  their  T”;"  k„PsE„e,  which, 

be  settled  by  some  external  agency.  If  the  Land  Act  chasing  the  farm  , , £ extremely  high, 

is  altered,  if  rents  are  reduced,  as  the.  figures  there  having  regard  to  the  yearly  rent,  fhe 

given  and  present-day  conditions  would  justify,  if  the  Tne  farm  is  over  a tenant  only  about  two 

Congested  Districts  Board  or  some  other  body  gets  tenants  it  wo  g a division  would  do 

power  adeouate  to  the  work,  then  we  shall  be  in  sight  acres  additional  land,  and  sue  uneconomic 


through  the  years"  " . condition n.  : This  1 “^ralmav  be  affirmed  to 

56148.  What  would  you  like  to  say  regarding  con-  What  has  been  6Stent  of  the  entire  poor  law 

gestion  in  the  Tuam  Union?— In  dealing  with  the  ^0t^an  official  table  of  statistics, 


problem  of  congestion  as  presented  by  the  Tuam  union  ot  -tS.amd lonA^and  furnished  by  the 
Union,  thi.  is  tA  p.rt  of  m?  evidence  which  ha.  the  d.-ewn  ap  m Octob.j 

most,  direct  bearing  on  the  conditions  existing  m this  clerk  of  on  valued  under  £5,  whilst,  at  the 

locality.  It  would  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question  occupiers  of  acres  under  grazing,  at 

« the  terms  of  reference:  “What  areas  outside  the  same  time,  9|6*9^if  ° vast  tract  of  grazing 

districts  now  scheduled  as  congested  require  to  be  a ^ 0f  those  occupiers  with  over 

dealt  with  as  congested?"  I will  deal  in  some  detail  land  would  SUPP  ^ ■ -i  iand  and  would  increase 
with  Tuam  rural  electoral  division,  because,  as  will  twenty-four  acr1  ,,  ■ ng  The  present  valua- 

be  seen,  what  I say  of  Tuam  rural  applies  to  a great  their  pr^ent  valuation  cy  ^ about  two- 

«ttent  to  aU  the  other  thirty-four  electoral  divisions  tion  of  the  whole  union  is  , 
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seventh  is  grass  land.  To  mention  particular  examples 
in  the  union,  the  parish  of  Abbey  has  300  families 
with  less  than  £5  valuation.  In  the  single  electoral 
division  of  Dunmore  there  are  no  less  than  205 
occupiers  whose  average  valuation  falls  below  £5. 
Claretuam,  another  electoral  division,  with  fifty-six 
occupiers  valued  under  £5,  and  3,170  acres  under 
grazing,  gives  us  a most  striking  example  of  extreme 
poverty  contiguous  to  rich  grazing  land.  The  ruinous 
rundale  system  is  found  in  Oarrowrevagh  and  some 
other  places  in  this  parish,  and  gombeenism,  with 
over  100  per  cent,  interest,  flourishes  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  Well,  perhaps,  I should 
qualify  that.  I have  heard  of  three  or  four  cases  of 
it.  But  it  does  not  flourish  now  to  anything  like  the 
extent  it  did  some  time  ago. 

56149.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donneix.—  Is  the  money 
lent  direct  or  on  the  sale  of  goods! — It  is  direct. 

56150.  Chairman. — What  is  your  next  point!— I 
wish  to  refer  now  to  the  province  as  a whole.  If 
Swinford,  Westport,  Clifden,  and  a few  other  unions 
are  excepted,  which  are  already  in  great  part  scheduled 
as  congested,  Tuam  Union  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
typical  of  the  other  poor  law  unions  in  Connaught, 
and  the  whole  province  and  other  places  similarly 
circumstanced  require  to  be  dealt  with  as  congested. 
The  whole  system  of  scheduling  was  radically  wrong 
from  the  beginning,  and  is,  I believe,  responsible  for 
much  of  the  disturbance  that  exists  to-day.  The 
Board  followed  the  wooden  rule  of  congested  areas 
instead  of  looking  to  the  poverty  of  individual 
occupiers  or  even  townlands  of  small  extent.  The 
consequence  was  that  many  districts  were  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  these  Congested  Districts  Acts,  in 
which  there  was  far  more  poverty  in  extent  and  in- 
tensity than  in  the  scheduled  areas.  I have  shown 
this  to  be  the  case  in  contrasting  Tuam  Rural  with 
Levally.  The  whole  world  knows  that  the  sole  reason 
for  this  inequality  of  treatment  is  the  presence  of  the 
grazing  lands.  The  tenants  are  a quick-witted  race, 
and  they  are  not  slow  to  perceive  that  those  farms 
are  a positive  grievance  and  a hardship,  depriving 
them  of  substantial  advantages  to  which  they  seem  in 
equity  entitled.  Can  they  be  expected  to  look  with 
friendly  eyes  on  those  neighbouring  ranches?  What 
good  is  the  grazing  farm  to  them!  So  far  from  being 
an  advantage,  it  constitutes  a positive  grievance,  and 
whilst  such  grievances  exist,  the  tenants,  with  the 
rough-and-ready  logic  of  their  past  experience,  will 
continue  to  agitate  and  seek  reform.  I believe  then 
that  this  system  of  scheduling  explains,  if  it  does  not 
justify,  much  of  the  unrest  and  trouble  of  the  present 
day.  And  it  helps  to  explain,  too,  why  so  many  per- 
sons are  applying  for  labourers’  cottages  on  these 
ranches  in  the  hope  that,  like  Micawber,  “ Something 
will  turn  up”  which  may  give  them  before  long,  not 
a statute  acre,  but  a respectable  slice  of  the  farm. 
That  is  very  much  in  evidence  round  here  at  the 
present  time.  I have  tried  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  I would  like  now  to  say  something  as  to  the 
remedies.  First,  and  befoi'e  all,  the  people  must  get 
the  land  ; and,  furthermore,  they  must  get  it  at  a 
price  which  will  enable  them  to  live  and  thrive. 
“ First  catch  your  hare  ” is  a sound  direction,  but  if 
the  huntsman  is  also  the  cook  he  must  not  be  so 
exhausted  in  the  chase  that  he  will  have  no  energy 
left  for  the  cooking.  This  is  precisely  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  if  the  present 
system  is  continued  the  evil  will  be  enormously  in- 
creased in  the  near  future.  A tenant  on  the  Gallagh 
congested  estate,  whose  house  is  not  yet  built,  let  his 
entire  holding  in  the  open  market  last  year  at  a lower 
price  than,  his  annual  payment  to  the  Board. 

56151.  Sir  J ohn  Colomb. — Do  you  mean  that  he  sub- 
let!—Yes. 

56152.  His  own  holding? — Yes.  He  did  not  leave 
the  place  he  was  to  be  migrated  from.  The  house  was 
to  be  built,  and  he  didn’t  care  to  enter  into  occupa- 
tion, and  then  he  let  the  holding  for  grazing. 

56153.  As  a temporary  arrangement  1 — Yes,  and  to 
be  strictly  accurate,  I should  say  he  let  the  holding 
for  £11  10s.,  and  he  was  paying  £13  10s  That  was 
the  interest  charged  by  the  Board,  and  it  is  now 
reduced  to  £10  19s.  2d.,  but  even  that  will  show  you 
how  high  the  annual  payment  is. 

56154.  Chairman. — What  do  you  suggest  should  be 
done? — To  get  the  land  on  suitable  terms  an  imme- 
diate change,  as  I have  already  indicated,  is  neces- 
sary in  the  finance  of  the  Land  Act.  Then  there 
should  be  some  readjustment  of  the  present  bodies 


engaged  in  Land  Refonn,  a better  division  of  labour 
to  prevent  overlapping.  I bear  willing  testimony  to 
the  excellent  work  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has 
done  throughout  the  province,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
feeling  hero  that  they  are  inclined  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  land  than  the  Estates  Commissioners.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  prices  should  be  lower  than  in  the 
immediate  past,  and  if  this  lowering  of  prices  should 
stop  sales  altogether,  then  landlords  would  have  to- 
face  a considerable  reduction  in  rents,  or  compulsion 
would  become  necessary.  I think  some  modified  form 
of  compulsion  will  be  required;  and  having  regard 
to  the  general  good  of  the  community  the  exceptional 
landlords  who  may  stand  in  the  way,  ought,  if  their 
net  rental  is  fairly  secure,  to  get  nothing  for  die  fact 
that  the  salo  is  compulsory.  This  principle  has  been 
already  applied  in  the  acquisition  of  sites  for- 
labourers’  cottages.  The  second  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  present  day  would  bo  the  improvement  of  the 
land  of  the  country.  Under  this  head  would  come 
afforesting  and  arterial  drainage  and  other  drainage 
on  a large  scale.  But  by  far  the  most  urgent  thing 
in  this  connection  is  agricultural  instruction.  Agri- 
cultural instructors  are  doing  good  work,  but  it  is. 
altogether  too  transient  and  superficial  to  effect  the 
change  that  is  necessary.  The  Irish  people  are  won- 
derfully tenacious  of  their  old  agricultural  methods 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  any 
other  system  is  an  improvement.  I think  a holding 
of  ordinary  6ize  and  quality  should  be  acquired  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  or  some  other  Board,  for 
a term  of,  say,  five  or  six  years.  Any  tenant  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  his  holding  for  a time  for  little 
more  than  his  net  income.  The  Board  should  have 
the  power  to  work  the  holding  on  their  own  methods,  , 
and  this  working  should  be  on  a basis  that  would  not 
be  beyond  the  resources  of  other  tenants  of  the  same 
class.  The  holding  should  be  in  a public  place  where 
Ike  other  tenants  could  see  the  working  with  their 
own  eyes,  the  kind  and  amount  of  artificial  manures 
used  should  be  made  known,  and  there  should  be 
nothing  secret  about  its  working.  If  a model  holding 
of  this  kind  was  shown  to  be  more  productive  than 
other  holdings  round  about  the  people  would  not  be 
slow  to  follow  the  example.  I was  discussing  this 
point  the  other  day  with  a number  of  tenants,  and 
after  wo  had  talked  it  over  for  some  time,  sevoral  of 
them  cried  out  in  chorus,  “ Father,  that’s  the  only 
thing  that  will  ever  change  the  people  in  this 
country.”  In,  Belgium,  priests,  after  their  ordina- 
tion, get  a two  yeavs’  course  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Louvaine,  and.  I have  it  on 
reliable  authority  that  the  excellent  agricultural  sys- 
tem in  Belgium  is  duo,  in  very  great  measure,  to  the 
enlightened  direction  given  by  the  clergy.  Hie  last 
remedy  I refer  to  would  bo  collateral  industries,  and 
these  must  follow  the  settlement  of  the  land  question. 
Undoubtedly  the  establishment  of  industries  here  is  a 
most  urgent  necessity,  and  I have  it  from  a gentle- 
mam.  of  distinguished  business  capacity  who  has  care- 
fully studied  the  subject,  that  a woollen  factory  worked 
on  business  lines  could  be  made  a complete  success  in 
the  town  of  Tuam.  The  tenants  in  this  locality  are 
peaceable ; they  are  looking  forward  now,  with  eager, 
anxious  hopes,  to  the  time  when  they  can  devote  their 
energies,  not  to  agitation,  but  to  she  cultivation  and 
development  of  their  new  holdings,  and  it  would  be 
an  awful  responsibility  to  dash  these  hopes  and  drive 
them  once  again  into  apathy  and  despair. 

56155.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  advocate  agri- 
cultural improvement.  Have  you  considered  whether 
that  system  of  agricultural  improvement  should  be 
earned  out  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the 
Department!  of  Agriculture  ? — I had  in  my  mind  some 
modification  or  division  of  labour.  Either  of  them 
could  do  it,  but  I have  the  general  idea  in  my  mind 
that  there  should  be  some  unification  of  the  various 
Boards  which  are  working  at  present.  I think  this 
multiplication  of  Boards  is  unstatesmanlike,  and  one 
body  with  various  departments  would  bo  more  likely 
to  do  the  work  and  do  it  better  than  a number  of 
Boards  independent  to  some  extent  of  one  another 
and  with  their  work  overlapping.  I would  not  mind 
what  Board  did  the  work  provided  it  was  taken  up 
and  done  effectually,  as  any  of  the  Boards  at  present 
could  do  it. 

56156.  You  have  a knowledge  of  the  procedure  both 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? — I have  some  idea. 

56157.  Would  you  think  that  the  result  you  con- 
template would  be  better  produced  by  concentrating 
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the  work  in  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  in  the 
TWartment  of  Agriculture  with  such  adjustment  as 
S be  necessary  ?-I  rather  think  it  would  be 
Zre  in  the  line  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
le  instruction  in  this  way  I think  it  is  the  work 
thev  are  doing  at  present,  and  it  is  more  suitable  work 
for  them  than  for  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

56158.  Are  you  authorised  to  express  the  opinion  of 
the  Archbishop  on  that  particular  point?— I am  not 
authorised  to  state  any  opinions  for  him  at  all. 

56159  Yon  are  aware  that  the  Department  has  taken 
over  the  agricultural  work  formerly  done  in  congested 
.districts  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ?— Yes. 

56160  And  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have 
now  nothing  to  do  with  such  work  ?— Yes. 

56161.  Your  view  is  that  that  work  should  be 
followed  by  the  Department  on  existing  lines?— Yes. 

56162.  If  that  is  so  where  is  the  necessity  for  co- 
-ordination  which  you  seem  to  foreshadow— where  is 
there  any  clashing  between  the  boards  ? — I do  not  say 
there  is  any  clashing  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  but 
there  is  in  other  respects  in  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  land. 

56163.  As  regards  agricultural  instruction  and  de- 
velopment, there  is  at  present  no  clashing? — Not  to 
any  extent. 

56164.  Is  it  your  view  that  agricultural  instruction 
and  development  are  carried  out  as  thoroughly  as  they 
should  be  ?— Oh,  certainly  not. 

56165.  What,  in  your  view,  is  the  reason  they  are 
not  ? — Well,  the  Department  has  not  the  resources. 

56166.  In  other  words,  more  money  is  required? — 
Yes,  and  all  that  more  money  will  produce,  such  as 
an  additional  staS,  working  out  ideas,  such  as  the 
example  of  model  holdings. 

56167.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  difficulty  at 
the  present  moment  is  not  one  of  machinery,  but  merely 
a question  of  money.  You  want  more  money? — I 
certainly  think  the  two  difficulties  go  together ; be- 
cause if  you  have  not  sufficient  money  you  will  not 
have  sufficient  machinery.  With  more  money  the 
machinery  could  be  obtained,  and  it  would  work  out 
more  universally  and  rapidly. 

56168.  By  machinery  you  mean  the  staff? — Yes.  I 
should  say  the  money  is  the  chief  difficulty. 

56169.  Now  I will  take  you  one  step  further.  Do 
you  see  the  necessity  for  agricultural  instruction  and 
development  being  closely  allied  to  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  holdings  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  would  be  very 
•desirable  that  it  should  be  closely  allied. 

56170.  If  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  to  be 
endowed  with  powers,  or  if  the  powers  which  it  at 
present  possesses  are  to  be  retained  for  developing 
holdings  which  may  be  bought,  don’t  you  see  the 
•great  necessity  that  there  should  be  close  alliance 
between  the  men  who  have  carried  out  that  agri- 
cultural development  and  improvement  and  the  men 
who  will  carry  it  out  afterwards  ?— Certainly  ; that  is 
my  point.  I had  that  in  my  mind  when  I suggested 
more  co-ordination  and  unification. 

56171.  Does  it  mean,  therefore,  that  if  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  are  to  be  the  body  who  in  the  future 
will  improve  and  develop  holdings,  that  they  should 
nave  a large  say  at  any  rate  in  the  schemes  for  agri- 
•cuitural  instruction  and  development  which  may  be 
initiated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture?—!  have 
70  10'^  a11  conclusion — not  the  slightest. 

Sir  John  Colomb. — You  are  very  anxious 
rnat  the  transfer  of  land,  its  distribution  and  re- 
al rangement  should  take  place  as  speedily  as  is 
practically  possible  ?— Yes. 

•nf  u j'  Alid  * understood  you  to  say  that  the  owners 
swnS  a ■ tlle  Price  is  being  fixed,  should  be 
56m  * “a net  income?— That  is  my  view. 

W °i  course,  net  income  means,  not  gross, 

6 carao’iI.:rlt, the  landlord  is  free  to  put  in  his 
PocKet  after  discharging  all  obligations  on  the  estate? 
res ; quite  so. 

wpta1!^  IjUrth®r  ?n  ln  y°ur  evidence  you  said  you 
56176  '^Tocate  ‘Modified  compulsion  ?— Yes. 
th»  •^°J1  mean  'by  modified  compulsion  that 

basiR  ”fd  ord  will  not  accept  net  income  as  tlhe 
f Purchase  should  be  compelled  to  do  so? — No  ; 
that.  compulsion  should  be  first  used  in 
S the  grazing  lands  held  on  the  eleven  months’ 
of  nwh  v, ^ 'Purchasing  these  lands  the  basis 
5110111(1  'be  net  income. 

take  i fme’  dl1  order  t0  clearly  understand  that, 
I wmU  Sra?ing  lands  ?— The  idea  I have  is  that 
wouiti  not  apply  compulsion  all  round.  I would 


not  compel  a landlord  to  sell  his  whole  estate.  If  he  Sent.  26  1907 
had  grazing  lands  on  the  estate  they  should  be  ‘ ' — 
acquired  first,  and  perhaps  tliat  would  be  sufficient  Ycry  her. 
to  relieve  congestion.  If  it  was  not,  then  I would  ^auon 
apply  compulsion  all  round.  Macken. 

56178.  Now,  take  the  case  of  grazing  lands,  and 
suppose  that  the  landlord  can  show  that  during  a 
period  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  he  has  been  in 
receipt,  after  deducting  all  outgoings,  of  a certain 
income  from  his  land,  you  would  take  that  income  as 
the  basis  on  which  the  land  should  be  acquired  ? — 

Yes  ; but  I draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making 
investments  the  landlord  is  now  in  a better  position 
than  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  I would  not  ne- 
cessarily give  him  that  net  income  out  of  Consols  for 
example.  I think  he  should  take  chance  in  investing 
in  something  other  than  Consols. 

56179.  Quite  so ; but  you  are  aware  that  if  the  land 
is  held  by  a limited  owner  he  is  not  a free  agent  to 
deal  with  his  investments? — Yes. 

56180.  And  that  the  Land  Act  of  1903  extended  the 
area  over  which  he  could  spread  his  investments  by 
including  certain  special  investments? — Yes. 

56181.  Then  you  think  that  a limited  owner,  taking 
all  these  investments  together  at  the  price  at  which 
they  stood,  should  receive  his  net  income  out  of  the 
money  invested? — I should  say  so. 

56182.  What  you  mean  by  modified  compulsion  is 
that  you  would  apply  it  if  the  landlord  would  not  sell 
his  land  on  the  basis  of  net  income  ? — Yes  ; quite  so. 

56183.  Y’ou  advocate  the  establishment  of  woollen 
industries  in  this  town? — Yes. 

56184.  Are  you  influenced  in  that  advocacy  by  the 
fact  of  it  being  a sheep  country? — Partly  ; but  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  fact  that  I see  industries  of  a 
similar  kind  flourishing  in  Galway,  and  we  have  faci- 
lities here  for  making  it  a success,  at  least  as  good  as 
they  have  in  Galway,  and  also  in  Athlone. 

56185.  Now,  if  the  sheep  grazing  lands  were  divided 
up,  do  you  think  there  would  be  as  many  sheep? — 

Perhaps  there  would  not  be  quite  so  many.  I rather 
think  there  would  not. 

56186.  Therefore  in  the  establishment  of  a woollen 
factory  here  the  fact  would  have  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  the  land  policy  were  successful  the  number  of 
sheep  to  supply  the  factory  with  wool  would  be  a 
diminishing  quantity?— Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  think  that  would  militate  against  the  success 
of  the  woollen  factory,  because  although  the  sheep 
would  diminish  to  a certain  extent,  there  would  be 
still  quite  enough  available  to  keep  a factory  here  well 
supplied.  In  Galway  at  present  the  area  round  there 
is  certainly  not  as  sheep  producing  as  here,  and,  even 
with  the  division  of  lands  here,  we  would  still  have 
more  abundant  wool  than  in  Galway,  and  I believe 
such  a factory  could  be  made  a success. 

56187.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  prospec- 
tive attractions  of  successfully  establishing  the  woollen 
industry  here  are  not  sufficient  to  draw  private  capi- 
tal, and  that  therefore  it  is  the  business  of  some  pub- 
lic authority  to  find  the  money  to  start  such  an  in- 
dustry ?— No  ; that  is  not  my  idea.  I would  not  go 
so  far.  I think  it  is  rather  a pity  that  private  capital 
would  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in- 
dustries here,  and  I attribute  that  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  industries  in  the  country,  and  no  ten- 
dency to  devote  capital  in  that  direction. 

56188.  Sir  Antony  M acDonnelb. — Y ou  said  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  compulsion  so  far  as  the  ac- 
quisition of  grass  lands  is  concerned? — Yes. 

56189.  Am  I to  infer  you  would  limit  compulsion 
to  the  acquisition  of  grass  lands  and  would  not  ask 
for  it  in  the  case  of  tenanted  estates? — My  view  is 
that  I am  inclined  to  think  that  if  compulsion  is 
used  for  grass  lands  there  could  be  sufficient  grass 
land  acquired  in  this  district,  or  perhaps  within  the 
province,  to  relieve  congestion,  and  scarcely  more  than 
that  form  of  compulsion  would  be  required. 

56190.  But  you  could  not  utilise  these  grass  lands 
until  you  had  become  possessed  of  the  estate  of  which 
they  formed  part? — Yes. 

56191.  That  is  a condition  precedent  to  acquiring 
them  ? — Yes. 

56192.  Do  yon  consider  it  at  all  necessary  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  estates  that  you  should  consider 
compulsory  powers  necessary  ? — When  I mentioned 
the  fact  of  compulsion  I was  contemplating  a source 
of  supply  for  providing  economic  holdings.  I was 
not  looking  at  it  in  the  wider  sense  of  purchasing  a 
whole  estate  in  order  to  migrate  people  from  it. 
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56193.  Now  that  you  see  it  capable  of  further  ex- 
tension are  you  disposed  to  say  anything?  1 should 
modify  my  view.  . , 

56194.  How  ?— I think  it  should  be  more  widely 
extended  to  acquiring  estates  to  which  people  were 
to  be  migrated. 

56195.  Mr.  O’ Kelly.— You  heard  the  evidence  ot 
Mr.  Glynn? — Yes. 

56196.  Do  you  agree  with  him  when  he  said  there 
ought  to  be  one  purchasing  authority  ?— My  view  on 
that  point  would  be  that  if  there  are  two  purchasing 
authorities  and  the  competition  brought  down  the 
price  of  land,  then  there  should  be  two. 

56197.  Mr.  Glynn’s  evidence  went  to  suggest  that 
there  should  only  be  one  purchasing  authority,  as 
they  seemed  able  to  purchase  land  cheaper  than  the 
other.  If  that  is  so,  would  you  also  favour  one 
purchasing  authority? — The  view  I have  expressed 
already  would  be  a sufficient  answer  to  that.  If  two 
purchasing  authorities  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  price  of  land  I certainly  should  not 
have  two. 

56198.  Don’t  you  think  competition  will  enhance 
the  price  of  land.  For  instance,  a man  may  try 
one  authority  and  then  go  to  the  other? — There  is 
that  difficulty,  but  the  tendency  among  these  rival 
departments  is  to  purchase  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
The  rivalry  is  in  that  direction  just  now.  I know, 
as  far  as  County  Galway  is  concerned,  that  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners  have  purchased  land  more  cheaply 
than  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  That  came  out 
in  Commissioner  Finucane's  evidence  when  he  said 
the  Estates  Commissioners  purchased  at  25’5  per  cent, 
of  the  valuation  as  against  28  per  cent,  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  but  it  must  I think  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  Board  that  they  are  more 
limited  in  their  scope  for  purchasing.  For  instance, 
they  always  try  to  get  an  estate  near  a congested 
district,  whereas  the  Estates  Commissioners  can  roam 
abroad  more  freely  and  offer  a price  which  if  not 
accepted  they  say  no  more  about. 

56199.  Have  you  considered  the  wisdom  of  having 
only  one  purchasing  authority? — I have  thought  it 


56200.  What  conclusion  have  you  arrived  at  ? — My 
view  would  be  one  responsible  authority  should  have 
the  purchasing  in  their  own  hands. 

56201.  As  between  the  Estates  Commissioners  and 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  which  of  these  two 
authorities  would  you  have? — I would  simply  unify 
the  four  Departments  at  work  at  present,  and  have 
one  body,  call  it  whichever  you  like. 

56202.  Now  from  your  experience  of  the  two  bodies 
which  of  them  would  you  favour  being  the  purchasing 
authority  ? — As  to  that,  my  experience  is  rather 
limited,  but  you  have  in  favour  of  one  body  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell,  and  in  favour  of  the  other  Dr. 
O’Donnell,  and  I think  you  can  follow  either  with 
perfect  safety. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — We  are  endeavouring 
to  find  out  evidence  on  which  we  may  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion. 

56203.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Now,  supposing  you  were 
driven  to  select  the  best  purchasing  and  distributing 
authority,  which  of  the  two  bodies  would  you  select  ? 
— I would  be  in  favour  of  one  purchasing  authority. 

56204.  Then  which  of  the  two  would  you  pre- 
fer ? — I think  I have  answered  that  question'  already. 

56205.  I do  not  think  so ; I want  you  to  say  either 
the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  ?— Well,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners purchase  more  cheaply  in  Galway  than  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  and  for  that  reason  land- 
lords are  in  favour  of  the  Board.  You  heard  Mr. 
Armstrong’s  praise  of  the  Board  as  a purchasing 
authority,  but  as  the  question  affects  the  poor  people 
in  Ireland  and  this  Commission  is  held  in  order  to 
relieve  congestion  and  put  the  people  in  an  economic 
position— looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  with 
these  facts  before  me,  and  having  regard  to  all  I 
know,  I would  say  the  Estates  Commissioners  are  the 
best  purchasing  authority  at  present 


56206.  We  have  it  you  would  be  in 
Estates  Commissioners? — Yes. 


favour  of  the 


56207.  Then  you  were  asked  whether  you  would 
favour  the  educational  development  of  the  tenants 
and  so  forth  ?— The  new  holdings  should  be  turned  to 
the  best  possible  account. 

56208.  I understand  you  to  favour  the  Department 
of  Agriculture?—!  said  I had  no  distinct  objection  to 


the  Congested  Districts  Board  doing  the  instructions 
but  that  my  view  would  bo  to  have  these  four  Depart 
ments  one  body. 

56209.  You  say  as  between  the  two  bodies  you  would 
entrust  the  work  of  technical  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ?— If  there  is 
to  be  no  other  modification. 

56210.  First  you  desire  the  Estates  Commissioners 
to  have  purchasing  power ; then  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  to  have  improvement  power.  This 
would  divide  the  functions  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  your  evidence  would 
be  the  abolition  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  alto- 
gether ? — No  ; I have  stated  again  and  again  to  have 
one  body  with  these  various  powers  instead  of  a mul- 
tiplication of  departments  or  boards.  Your  whole 
course  of  examination  seems  to  assume  that  the 
present  state  will  continue  to  exist,  and  I have  to 
give  an  answer  on  that  assumption,  whereas  my 
opinion  is  that  there  should  be  unification  and  divi- 
sion of  labour. 

56211.  You  say  you  would  apply  compulsion  to 

f-ass  land  held  on  the  eleven  months'  system  ?- 
es,  I started  with  that,  and  modified  that  view 
afterwards. 

56212.  You  have  no  objection  to  apply  compulsion 
to  land  held  under  the  twelve  months’  system  ?— Not 
if  necessary  to  supply  economic  holdings. 

56213.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  if  all  the 
land  in  the  country  were  applied  at  present  it  would 
not  be  adequate  ? — I am  not  sure  of  that.  It  was  on 
the  assumption  that  it  would  that  I spoke.  If  it  was 
not  sufficient,  then  compulsory  powers  should  be  ex- 
tended. Even  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  bo 
sufficient,  they  should  be  extended. 

56214.  Mr.  Sutherland. — You  say  that  the  powei 
of  compulsion  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  grass  lands? 
—I  should  say  it  might  be. 

56215.  You  desire  to  acquire  grass  lands  to  make 
new  holdings? — Yes. 

56216.  Under  what  conditions  are  these  grass  lands 
held  usually  at  present  ?— They  are  held  on  the  eleven 
months’  system,  and  given  to  graziers. 

56217.  What  is  about  the  average  rent  per  acre  at 
which  that  land  is  held  throughout  this  province  ?- 
It  is  variable. 

56218.  Do  you.  know  any  cases? — I know  one  fam 
on  Mr.  Day’s  estate  that  is  let  at  £2  an  Irish  acre. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  good  farm. 

56219.  Do  you  know  any  tenanted  land  of  the  same 
quality  ? — I don’t  know  any  land  held  by  tenants  at 
that  price. 

56220.  What  is  the  average  judicial  second  term 
rent  of  the  agricultural  tenanted  land  beside  that 
grass  land  ? — Beside  that  land  the  land  which  the  ten- 
ant possesses  is  notoriously  inferior  to  that  land,  be- 
cause for  ever  so  many  years  the  old  custom  was  to 
put  the  tenants  on  the  boggy  portions. 

56221.  But,  notwithstanding  that  it  is,  of  course, 
the  same  quality,  what  is  the  rent? — I don’t  know 
the  figures  exactly,  but  I should,  not  say  it  was  more 
than  £1  5s.  , 

56222.  Judicial  rent  ?— No ; it  was  not  judicial  rent. 
The  landlord  gave  voluntary  reductions.  They  ac- 
cepted that.  On  that  particular  estate  the  landlord 
seems  to  have  treated  them  very  kindly. 

56223.  I want  to  ascertain  the  difference  between 
the  two  rents  ? — I am  told  that  the  tenants’  rent  is 
about  £1  an  acre.  , 

56224.  You  consent  to  the  proposition  that  landlords 
should  get  such  a sum  of  money  as  would  give  them 
their  net  income? — Yes.  ,, , 

56225.  Suppose  that  the  rent  was  £2  10s.,  would  be 
get  that  ? — Yes.  , , . 

56226.  You  acquire  that  land  with  that  burden  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  it.  Are  you  to  charge  tnese 
tenants  £2  10s.  per  acre? — I should  not  do  that  i 
it  was  likely  to  impose  a burden  on  them  which  worn 
prevent  them  from  thriving.  What  you  are  coming, 
is  where  the  difference  is  to  be  made  up  between 
landlord’s  net  income  and  what  the  tenants  can  Pa”i 
56227.  Yes ; who  is  to  make  up  the  income  i 
should  say  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

56228.  You  have  given  us  a very  large  differe 
between  the  two  rents  ? — As  I explained,  the  land 
ever  so  much  inferior  in  quality.  That  has  to 
taken  into  consideration.  , l. 

56229.  Don’t  you  see  the  huge  chasm  that  has  to 
bridged  ? — There  is  no  such  chasm.  . . i. 

56230.  Would  you  commit  yourself  to  giving 
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m as  if  invested  would  give  them  their  net  income, 

'f  vou  are  committed  to  extract  that  from  the  tenants  ? 
r am  very  clear  on  two  points— 1st,  the  landlord  ought 
to  set  his  net  income.  I will  stand  by  that.  2nd, 
that  the  tenant  should  be  put  on  an  economic  basis. 
Bearing  these  two  things  in  mind,  if  the  bridge  is  to 

be  built  let  the  State  do  it. 

56231  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  what  the 
diflerence  would  be?— I don’t  think  the  difference 
would  be  much  at  all. 

56232.  The  difference  between  the  two  rents  which 
T0U  have  given  us  is  100  per  cent.  Do  you  expect  the 
State  to  supply  that  much? — No.  But  I don’t  expect 
the  tenants  will  get  the  good  grazing  land  at  the  same 
price  as  they  have  the  other  lands  at  now.  They  will 
have  to  pay  very  much  more  for  this  other  land, 
which  is,  perhaps,  twice  as  good  in  quality  as  what 
they  have. 

56233.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  £2  grazing  rent  is  the 
gross  income? — Yes. 

56234.  You  have  to  deduct  taxes,  herding,  and  such 
like  from  that  ? — Quite  so. 

56235.  Consequently  it  is  not  the  net  income? — 
Certainly  not. 

56236.  Nobody  suggests  that  the  landlord  should  get 
his  gross  income?— No. 

56237.  Mr.  Sutherland. — How  much  would  the  re- 
duction amount  to? — I think,  as  a general  rule,  it  is 
not  put  high  enough.  It  would  amount  to  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent. 

56238.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  alluded  to 
the  finances  of  the  Act  of  1903.  Did  you  specify  any- 
thing that  has  occurred  to  you  for  remedying  the 
financial  arrangements  as  to  the  issue  of  stock? — It 
should  be  put  on  a basis  which  would  send  land  stock 
up  to  about  £100.  That  would  be  about  three  per  cent. 

56239.  And  there  would  be  less  of  a discount  falling 
upon  the  country? — Yes.  It  is  anomalous  that,  with 
Land  Stock  bearing  2-|  per  cent.,  and  Consols  2^  per- 
cent., and  the  same  security  for  both,  the  prices  are 
almost  equal.  The  difference  in  price  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  interest. 

56240.  Is  it  in  Tuam  that  you  suggest  the  woollen 
factory?— Yes. 

56241.  There  would  be  a good  population  of  girls 
to  work  in  a woollen  factory  ? — Yes. 

56242.  Have  the  people  who  have  that  idea  in  this 
neighbourhood  applied  to  the  Department  to  aid  them 
in  giving  effect  to  the  project  ? — No.  -•  The  idea  seemed 
to  be  that  if  you  had  a regular  company  under  business 
management,  without  any  external  aid  it  could  be 
made  a paying  concern.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be 
not  to  have  any  aid  such  as  was  given  in  the  Foxford 
case. 

56243.  Even  if  the  class  of  aid  given  in  the  Foxford 
case  were  given  you  would  not  think  it  objectionable  ? 
—No ; on  the  contrary,  I think  it  desirable ; but  the 
feeling  here  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  it  that  I think 
3t  cco*  Pay  *n  fh0  way  I am  saying. 

““244.  About  the  county  schemes  and  the  agri- 
cultural work  administered  by  the  County  Committees, 
of  course  it  would  be  a retrograde  step  to  take  that 
rom  under  the  Committees? — I should  not  be  in 
taking  ft  from  the  Committees, 
e” “■}“•  Th®y  are  popularly  appointed  ?— Yes. 

JXM46.  Still,  in  the  congested  areas,  for  the  relief 
■ cc"18e.^Ioni  supplemental  schemes  would  be  required 
fir,  a *°  wkat  the  County  Committees  can 

““nw?— Certainly. 

, “i7'  ^e  body  dealing  with  congestion  then  should 
rJ™  ™oney  for  that  ? — Decidedly. 

suppose  it  should  have  a big  voice  in  these 
su&ental  schemes  ?— Certainly. 

you  think  it  would  pass  the  art  of  man 
+h»iL  „ i <-'°ngestC(!  Districts  Board  dealing  with 
anrl  ernen^  schemes  and  the  County  Committee 
. e.  Department,  through  the  County  Committee, 
be  amngedrranSinS  theSe  schemes  1 think  i4  could 
Si?  Sf  the  “Ousted  areas  !-7es. 
the  T\r\  ' themes  will  be  specially  necessary  for 
1,10  Poor  areas  ? — Yes. 

T°S  don>t  think,  under  the  ordinary 
area cC!ii  the  county  it  is  possible  to  give  the  poor 
all  the  help  they  want  ? — Certainly  I do  not. 

Would  not  you  think  that  the  poor  areas 
re  three  times  as  much  public  help  as  the 
rermhL.areaS  ■ j 1 ,h,ate  not  figured  it  out,  but  it  would 
require  considerably  more. 


56254.  In  this  rural  district  how  many  divisions  ioar 

are  scheduled? — In  Tuam  Union  altogether  only  four.  1 ' 1 

56255.  I suppose  there  is  very  little  room  for  the  Very  Rev. 
operations  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — Very  Canon 
little  room.  Macken. 

56256.  That  is  to  say  under  the  scheduling  rule  to 
which  the  Board  has  had  to  submit? — Very  little. 

56257.  You  told  the  Commission  that  outside  these 
areas  there  were  poor  districts  in  other  divisions  that 
required  the  same  class  of  treatment? — Certainly. 

56258.  Therefore  the  statement  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  have  bought  more  largely  than  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  would  naturally  impress 
people? — Yes.  I say,  however,  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  does  not  seem  to  have  so  free  a hand, 
or  did  not  allow  themselves  to  become  the  purchasers 
of  estates  near  the  congested  areas,  which  would  be 
most  useful  for  their  purposes. 

56259.  They  were  tied  in  that  respect? — Yes. 

56260.  You  said  that  in  the  County  Galway,  as 
far  as  you  could  recollect  Mr.  Finucane’s  evidence, 
there  was  a considerable  difference  between  the  price 
paid  by  the  Board  for  untenanted  land  and  the  price 
paid  by  the  Estates  Commissioners? — Yes. 

56261.  Do  you  recollect  from  the  evidence  which 
we  have  had  what  the  difference  is  between  the  price 
paid  all  over  the  country  for  untenanted  land  by  the 
Board  and  the  Commissioners? — No;  I don’t  know 
that. 

56262.  Probably  Mr.  Stuart  could  tell  us  after  a. 
while? — I am  thinking  of  Galway. 

56263.  All  over  the  country  we  have  it,  but  it  is 
much  less  than  you  indicate  for  the  County  Galway. 

You  yourself  suggest  what  might  possibly  be  the 
explanation  of  that,  that  the  Board  bought  for  the 
poorest  people,  for  whom  it  was  practically  under 
compulsion  to  find  land  if  it  was  to  remedy  conges- 
tion?— Yes,  I meant  that  as  an  explanation. 

56264.  All  the  same,  I think  whatever  the  motive 
may  be,  your  own  observation  leads  you  to  prefer 
the  Estates  Commissioners  as  the  purchasing  au- 
thority ? — I am  looking  at  the  facts  that  came  before 
me  in  this  neighbourhood.  I confine  myself  to  them. 

56265.  Under  your  observation  the  purchases  of 
the  Commissioners  have  been  cheaper? — Yes.  I knew 
the  facts  about  the  County  Galway  generally;  and 
then  there  is  the  general  feeling  that  landlords  prefer 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  buy. 

56266.  That  gives  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Commissioners  are  better? — Yes.  Mr.  Armstrong’s 
evidence  rather  reminds  me  of  O’Connell  and  the 
Times.  When  praised  by  the  Times  he  asked  himself 
what  had  he  done  wrong,  and  when  one  hears  land- 
lords praise  the  Board  one  asks  what  has  the  Board 
done  wrong. 

56267.  Suppose  the  Estates  Commissioners  bought 
the  land  who  would  improve  it?  Would  the  pur- 
chasing authority  be  the  improving  body  7 — I think 
it  might  be. 

56268.  Let  us  put  aside  the  _ Board  and  the 
Commissioners.  Do  you  think  it  better  that  the 
purchasing  authority  should  be  the  improving  au- 
thority?—I would  be  inclined  to_  think  so.  I have 
no  very  strong  views  on  that  point. 

56269.  I have  very  strong  views.  I think  that  the 
purchasing  authority  should  be  the  improving  au- 
thority ?— Merely  on  the  principle  that  I laid  down 
already — have  the  one  Board  managing  the  whole 
thing. 

56270.  On  that  principle  unless  you  make  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  the  purchasing  authority  in 
Connaught,  the  Estates  Commissioners  would  have 
to  rearrange  the  properties  situate  in  West  Galway 
and  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  country? — Yes.  That 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence. 

56271.  Have  they  done  any  of  that  class  of  work 
up  to  this  ? — I believe  they  have  not ; and  I think  the 
work  of  the  Estates  Commissioners,  as  it  goes  on  at 
present,  has  a tendency  to  frustrate  the  object  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  purchasing  estates  and  giving  those 
estates  to  the  tenants  and  sons  of  tenants  round  about, 
and  not  using  them  for  the  relief  of  congestion.  There 
are  estates  which  by-and-bye  should  come  into  the 
work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  now  they 
are  getting  out  of  their  hands  for  ever. 

56272.  If  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  not  the 
purchasing  authority  for  Connaught,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  Estates  Commissioners  _ to  do  the  re- 
arranging work  in  the  relief  of  congestion? — Yes. 

56273.  By  migrating  these  men?— Yes. 
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56274.  Up  to  this  they  have  not  been  doing  that 
at  all,  but  they  have  been  doing  something  different  / 
— Yes.  - , . 

56275.  They  have  been  doing  good  work  improving 
the  holdings  of  people  who  are  a little  better  off  and 
giving  some  holdings  to  sons  of  tenants  ? Yes. 

66276.  And  relieving  congestion  which  is  often  very 
acute  on  their  own  estates  and  on  the  margin/ 
Quite  so.  _ , 

56277.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  being  the  purchasing  authority  out  of 
Connaught  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  the 
purchasing  authority  in  Connaught  ? — Not  a bit : 
that  is  having  in  mind  we  would  have  sufficient  land 
in  Connaught  to  relieve  congestion  in  Connaught. 

56278.  If  in  those  circumstances  the  Board  ope- 
rated outside  of  Connaught  it  should  act  through 
the  Estates  Commissioners? — Yes. 

56279.  That  would  prevent  competition  ?— Yes. 

56280.  You  could  give  this  explanation  quite  as 
clearly  in  the  Irish  language  as  in  English  if  we  could 
receive  it  from  you? — Yes,  and  as  you  have  men- 
tioned that  point,  I think  that  the  migration  of 
people  for  the  relief  of  congestion  would  have  the 
effect  of  spreading  Irish. 

56281.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a,  good  thing  if 
agricultural  training  began  in  National  schools? — 
Yes,  decidedly. 

56282.  Chairman.— I take  it  from  your  general 
evidence  in  your  view  the  policy  of  purchase  is  a 
very  desirable  one  to  continue? — Yes. 

56283.  In  your  view  the  - State  should  take  every 
means  to  facilitate  and  encourage  that  policy? — Yes. 

. 56284.  Is  it  your  view  that  while  encouraging  that 
•policy  the  State  should  take  steps  to  see  that  no 
individual  or  class  of  individuals  Buffer's  by  the  trans- 
action ? — Yes,  I should  say  that  on  general  prin- 
ciples whenever  the  community  generally  has  to  be 
improved  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
any  small  section  of  the  community  or  any  indi- 
vidual. 

56285.  In  other  words,  that  the  State  has  no  right 
to  use  its  power  and  influence  to  inflict  hardships 
-on  any  class  of  individuals? — Certainly.  I hold  that 
view. 

56286.  If  it  became  necessary  for  the  State  in  pro- 
secuting a policy  of  purchase  to  endow  the  authority 
entrusted  with  that  work  with  compulsory  powers,  it 
would  be  your  view  that  the  compulsory  powers  should 
not  leave  a man  who  is  compelled  to  sell  his  land 
in  any  worse  position  that  he  was  before  ?— Certainly. 

56287.  Mr.  Sutherland  asked  some  question  about 
the  rental.  You  told  us,  I think,  of  some  poor  land 
that  was  rented  at  £1  an  acre?  Yes. 

56288.  That  was  land  which  I take  it  people  had 
in  old  days  been  compelled  to  occupy? — Yes. 

56289.  Some  way  off  there  Was  better  land  which 
was  let  to  graziers  or  other  people  at  £2  an  acre? — 
Yes. 

56290.  Mr.  Sutherland  asked  you  a question  to  elicit 
your  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  result,  if  land 
of  that  character  were  sold,  how  it  could  be  re-sohl 
to  tenants  at  a price  which  would  give  them  any  pos- 
sibmty  of  prospering,  if  land  in  the  vicinity  were  let 
at  £1  an  acre;  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  it  possible 
to  compare  the  rental  of  the  two  sorts  of  land?— 
Quite  impossible. 

56291.  The  land  varies  so  in  character  that  it  is 
•quite  impossible?— Quite  impossible.  There  is  ever 
so  much  difference. 

56292.  Is  not  it  impossible  to  expect  that  land  of  a 
quality  can  pass  to  a purchaser  whoever  he  may 
at  the  same  price  as  land  of  a bad  quality? — Cer 
tamly.  ' 

56293.  Mr  Kavanagh  pointed  out  that  certain  de- 
ductions had  to  be  made  from  the  land  at  £2  an  acre 
to  get  the  net  income ; but  is  there  not  a further  de 
•auction  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  poor  land  which 
is  tenanted,  not  by  judicial  tenants  but  by  people  who 
similar  to  judicial  tenants ?— Yes. 
isrenred?— Yeland  “ r0UghIy  land  at  £1  an  acre  that 
JS2-  'Sat,  land  does  m,ore  than  produce  the  £1 
^on  ?-Yes.  pTOduces  whttt  the  actual  tenant  lives 

56296.  The  cost  of  his  living  ?— Quite  so. 

thS2todS^Ss'!"TM.b*  *d<M  “ ’*»* 

56298.  That  has  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  rent 
in  estimating  the  produce  ?— Yes.  1 ent 


56299.  Take  the  £2  land;  there  is  a tenant  m it 
also?— Yes.  U 

56300.  In  that  case  you  also  have  a tenant  there  ?— 
It  is  grazing.  It  is  on  the  eleven  months’  system,  and 
we  don’t  know  how  much  profit  the  grazing  tenant 
may  be  carrying  from  it.  He  is  not  depending  on 
that  exclusively. 

56301.  That  is  an  additional  reason  why  it  js 
almost  impossible  to  compare  the  two? — Quite  so, 

56302.  I was  very  much  interested  in  what  you  said 
about  the  agricultural  college  in  Louvain  University 
I take  it  that  in  jour  opinion  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  in  many  rural  districts  in  Ireland  if  the 
priests  were  given,  before  they  entered  their  mission 
some  kind  of  agricultural  training? — Yes.  ’ 

56303.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  many  of  these 
out  of  the  way  districts  there  is  practically  nobody 
for  the  people  to  appeal  to  for  advice  except  the 
priests  ? — It  is. 

56304.  Agriculture  is  their  chief  source  of  living— 
It  is. 

56305.  Therefore  if  instruction  in  agriculture  is  ne- 
cessary under  present  circumstances,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult  for  them  to  find  any  men  of  education  and  in- 
telligence to  turn  to  ? — Very  difficult  at  present. 

56306.  If  the  parish  priest  had  in  addition  to  his 
other  education  some  knowledge  of  agricultural  science 
that  would  supply  the  needs  which  are  now  lacking?— 
It  would  to  a great  extent. 

56307.  Do  you  think  that  a course  of  that  kind 
should  be  added  to  the  course  at  Maynooth  ?— That 
is  a matter  to  which  Dr.  O’Donnell  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  another  capacity.  It  has  worked  ad- 
mirably in  Louvain.  I don’t  see  why  it  should  not 
work  well  in  this  country.  It  is  an  additional  course 
of  two  j'ears  after  ordination  before  they  go  out  to 
work  in  the  country  districts  on  the  mission. 

56308.  I suppose  that  whether  it  was  given  before 
or  after  ordination  would  not  matter? — No. 

Mr.  Sutherland. — Would  that  be  a form  of  pas- 
toral theology? 

56310.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Am  I right  in 
saying  that  judicial  rent  fixation  commenced  for  the 
first  time  under  the  Act  of  1881? — Yes. 

56311.  At  that  time  the  Act  applied  both  to  tillage 
land  and  pastoral  land  in  th©  possession  of  present 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

56312.  During  the  operation  of  that  Act  from  then 
until  now,  the  rent  on  tho  tillage  land  and  the  pas- 
toral land  has  been  successively  reduced?— Yes;  not 
always. 

56313.  The  case  of  pastoral  land.  The  very  example 
I have  alluded  to  shows  that  it  does  not  always 
happen.  It  was  not  reduced  on  that  farm,  but  I 
know  it  is  tho  general  rule. 

56314.  Is  that  the  general  rule  that  reductions  have 
been  given  on  pastoral  farms  as  well  as  on  tillage 
farms  ? — Yes. 

56315.  Certain  pastoral  lands  have  been  excluded 
from  the  rent  fixing  process  by  reason  of  the  device 
of  the  eleven  months’  system  ? — Yes. 

56316.  Therefore  you  have  pastoral  lands  of  the  same 
quality  the  i-ents  of  which  have  been  i-educed  ?— Yes. 

56317.  While  pastoral  lands  of  tho  same  quality 
have  remained  with  their  rent  unaltered? — Yes. 

56318.  These  two  valuations  are  different? — Quite 
so. 

56319.  Do  you  think  ought  the  landlord  to  get  a 
price  fixed  upon  the  net  income  of  the  pasture  land 
which  has  been  reduced  ? — That  is  difficult.  If  com- 
pulsion were  adopted  I think  it  would  amount  prac- 
tically to  a hardship  not  to  give  him  his  net  income 
on  the  pasture  land.  On  the  other  hand,  I hold  it  is 
inequitable  that  the  rent  on  the  pasture  land  was 
not  reduced,  so  that  his  net  income  should  be  the 
same  from  pasture  land  as  from  the  other,  and  that 
it  was  inequitable  that  the  difference  should  be  made 
up  by  the  State.  I hold  that  even  on  that  the  land- 
lord ought  to  get  his  net  income.  . . 

56320.  From  tlie  pasture  lands  ? — Seeing  that  it  ^ 
the  law  still.  I think  that  law  was  inequitable  and 
ought  to  have  been  altered  long  ago,  but  as  the  State 
is  responsible  for  that  it  should  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

56321.  But  I suppose  you  will  concede  this  point, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  place  on  an  agricultural 
tenant  who  would  use  that  land  not  for  pasture  but 
for  agricnltui-e,  an  annuity  calculated  upon  the  net 
income  of  the  land  ? — Certainly.  I think  that  would 
not  be  fair. 

56322.  He  would  not  be  able  to  meet  it? — Yes. 
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56323.  And  the  difference  ought  to  fall  on  the  State? 


tlie  Estates  t 

^ Don’t  you  think  it  possible  that  land  pur- 
ehS  everyth  might  be  effected  by  the  Estates 
/wmi«*ioners  and  that  purchased  estates  may  be 
Cone^S  District.  Board  t.r  the 
rt.irnnse  of  subsequent  improvement  to  winch  lus  lord- 
ly the  Bishop  refers  ?— Certainly.  I think  that  that 

W°56327>e  S^John  Colomb.— I understand  you  accept 
fhe  doctrine  that  the  owner  of  purchased  property,  by 
whatever  agency  it  may  be  acquired,  ought  to  get  lus 
net  income? — Yes.  , ,,  . . . . 

56328.  If  that  was  the  case,  and  that  principle 
were  adopted,  and  assuming  that  both  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  were 
the  purchasing  power  in  the  congested  districts,  as 
there  is  a fixed  standard,  does  it  matter  a button 
from  the  point,  of  view  of  pi-ice  which  of  them  buys  ?— 
I was  having  in  mind  the  fact  of  compulsion ; but 
there  is  another  important  element  which  enters  here. 
It  is  this.  If  the  landlord  sticks  to  his  land  and  does 
not  sell,  now  that  we  have  judicial  rents  to  be  fixed, 
I think  it  extremely  pi-obable,  having  regard  to  the 
importation  of  live  stock,  that  rent  will  be  lowered. 
That  is  an  element  which  should  be  considered  by  the 


landlord.  It  ought  to  be  an  inducement  to  him  to  Sept  26  1907 
sell  even  though  he  would  not  get  that  net  income  1 — 
from  gilt-edged  securities.  Very  Res-. 

56329.  You  were  rather  in  favour  of  the  Estates  Canon 
Commissioners  being  the  purchasing  authority  in  con-  JIacken, 
gested  districts.  How  does  either  of  these  questions, 
my  point  and  your  point,  really  affect  the  question  of 
price  if  a fixed  standard  were  established  ? — The 
object  I had  in  my  mind  was  that  the  lands  should 
be  acquired  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to  relieve 
congestion,  and  I was  not  considering  the  land  from 
the  point  of  view  of  supplying  the  net  income,  because, 
certainly,  I think  it  ought  to  be  bought  as  cheaply  as 
possible. 

56330.  But  you  say  that  if  the  land  is  required  aaid 
the  landlord  does  not  sell  voluntarily,  there  is  to  be 
compulsory  powers? — Yes. 

56331.  And  you  agree  to  the  doctrine  that  if  com- 
pulsory powers  are  to  be  exercised  the  landlord  should 
get  his  net  income — Yes. 

56332.  If  the  landlord  is  asked  to  sell  voluntarily, 
and  either  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  offer  a price  that  he  says  would 
not  yield  his  net  income,  would  not  he  say : “ If  you 
apply  compulsion  to  me,  I mnst  get  my  net  income”  ? 

— The  landlord  must  understand  that  selling  land 
now  he  would  be  in  a better  position  than  by  and  by 
when  he  got  what  he  regarded  as  his  net  income  on  a 
reduced  rental. 


Eev.  Mark  Eagleton  examined. 


56333.  Chairman.— Kindly  state  what  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  ? — As  I have  a practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
go  to  Louvain  or  any  of  these  colleges.  I have  set  a 
practical  example  to’  my  parishioners  in  this  respect. 
For  instance,  by  draining  I have  produced  very  good 
crops  on  what  had  been  very  cold  land,  lately,  in  the 
parish  in  which  I am  at  present. 

56334.  You  have  had  a lot  of  experience  of  small 
holders? — Yes,  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

56335.  In  your  opinion  are  they  more  indebted  to 
the  shopkeepers  now  than  they  used  to  be? — They  are 
indebted  to  them  unquestionably,  perhaps  not  as  much 
as  they  used  to  be. 

56336.  Is  that  speaking  generally  of  the  congested 
areas?— Speaking  generally  they  are  indebted  to  them 
very  much.  Certainly  I would  not  subscribe  to  the 
opinions  of  some  that  the  shopkeepers  as  a rule  are 
charging  what  is  called  gombeen  prices.  No  doubt 
they  charge  for  goods  lent  for  a long  time,  as  must  be 
the  case  dealing  with  poor  people,  interest  more  than 
the  bank  interest,  but  I would  not  say  it  is  gombeen 
interest.  I know  cases  of  landlords  having  shops.  I 
would  not  like  to  be  a tenant  in  that  case,  because  I 
should  pay  my  rent  and  leave  all  my  crops  to  the  land- 
lord at  whatever  price  he  liked  to  name. 

56337.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  the  system 
of  credit  could  be  mitigated? — I think  by  a little 
thrift  and  industry,  and  living  more  on  the  substan- 
tial food  that  the  people  were  accustomed  to  live  on 
years  ago,  and  not  so  much  on  the  bad  poor  things 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  get — bad  teas,  bad  flour, 
and  such  stuffs. 

56338.  What  is  the  great  difference  in  the  habits  of 
the  people  as  regards  their  food  ? — They  drink  tea  very 
much,  and  very  little  milk.  Some  people  have  no  milk 
at  all. 

56339.  What  did  they  drink  in  the  old  days  1 — They 
lived  very  much  on  oatmeal. 

56340.  What  did  they  drink  ? — Milk  whenever  prac- 
ticable. They  did  not  drink  tea. 

56341.  Has  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  increased?— 
Yes,  considerably. 

56342.  Has  it  replaced  any  other  kind  of  beverage? 
— They  used  to  make  gruel. 

56343.  They  did  not  drink  that  ? — Yes  ; that  was  a 
substitute,  to  some  extent,  for  meat  and  drink. 

56344.  You  tell  us  there  has  been  a change  in  diet. 
I want  to  know  what  that  change  has  been? — It  was 
very  much  from  the  fact  of  using  their  own  bread, 
oaten  bread,  and  they  subsisted  very  much  on  pota- 
toes. They  did  not  drink  as  much  tea  as  now. 

56345.  Most  Eev.  Dr.  O’Donneix. — It  is  very  much 
tea  and  flour  now? — Yes. 

56346.  They  used  to  grow  their  own  wheat  and  grind 
it? — Yes,  very  often. 


56347.  Chairman. — Is  the  wheat  which  they  are  Rev.  Mark 
now  able  to  import  cheaper  than  the  wheat  which  Eagleton. 
they  used  to  grow  and  grind? — The  wheat  is  not 
grown  so  much  now. 

56348.  Is  that  because  the  wheat  which  they  can 
import  is  cheaper  than  the  wheat  they  can 
grow?— The  class  of  land  they  have  to  deal  with  now 
is  not  capable  of  producing  a wheat  crop. 

56349.  What  is  your  view  about  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  ? — I have  not  much  to  do  with  them. 

There  is  only  one  congested  area  in  my  parish,  the 
Belclare  Division,  and  all  they  have  done  for  me  is  to 
migrate  five  or  six  of  my  people  to  a neighbouring 
parish.  But  if  they  have,  they  have  benefited  their 
condition  very  much  ; and  these  people  were  migrated 
with  the  consent  and  advice  _of  myself  and  my  co- 
operator.  We  sti-ongly  advise'd  them  to  go.  They 
had  some  hesitation  about  leaving,  although  they 
were  going  to  get  more  land,  better  land,  better  homes, 
and  all  that.  Still  they  did  not  like  to  break  up  their 
old  homes  and  old  associations.  Except  they  were 
going  merely  a short  distance  they  hardly  would  have 
gone,  even  to  better  places ; but  they  did  go,  and  we 
advised  them  to  go. 

56350.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donneij,.— You  think  that 
would  be  the  general  attitude  of  the  priests  : that  they 
would  encourage  them  to  go  to  better  holdings? 

Surely.  Of  course  you  might  get  one  person  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  body. 

56351.  Chairman— Are  those  who  have  migrated 
succeeding  all  right?— Certainly.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  They  have  got  very  fine  holdings  of  land. 

56352.  Were  the  holdings  which  the  migrants  now 
occupy  arranged  for  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners? — By  the  Board. 


56353.  Is  there  any  complaint  about  the  annuity?— 
No  ; I don’t  think  there  is.  I think  in  this  case  the 
takes  are  pretty  cheap  considering  the  houses  and  the 
quality  of  the  land,  but  at  the  same  time  I have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  as  far  as  I am  individually 
concerned,  because  of  the  great  knowledge  I have  of 
the  working  of  the  Estates  Commissioners,  that  I am 
partial  towards  them. . They  have  done  wonderful  work 
m my  parish.  The  first  estate  purchased  m all  Ireland 
wa^pur chased  in  my  parish,  the  Bodkin  Estate.  That 
is  not  the  one  you  were  talking  about  a while  ago,  but 
the  Bodkin  Estate  at  Annaghhall.  K was  the  first 
estate  in  Ireland  bought  under  the  Act  of  1903,  and  the 
whole  estate  was  bought,  and,  I believe,  on  terms  that 
were  satisfactory  to  both  the  tenants  and  the  landlord 
though  the  landlord  expected  a little  more,  and  was 
pulled  down  a bit.  , ..  . ; 

56354.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Do  I understaiidtha 
your  parish  the  majoriiy  are  otwJbJ  ^ the 

56355.  Your  observation  is  that  the  tact 
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tenants  becoming  owners  leads  to  more  industry,  en- 
terprise and  desire  for  improvement?  Yes. 

56356.  Therefore,  you  advocate  by  all  reasonable 
means  pushing  on  matters  for  the  relief  of  congestion 
so  as  to  put  the  people  who  have  no  chance  of  any- 
thing now  in  a position  of  having  better  prospects  in 
the  future  ?— Certainly  ; and  I have  seen  m another 
estate  purchased  in  my  parish  the  most  extraordinary 
examples  of  industry  that  could  be  imagined,  ihe 
Smith  Estate  was  sold  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
•on  most  satisfactory  terms.  There  were  1,700  acres, 
1,200  of  which  were  rich  grass  lands,  farmed  by  the 
landlords,  while  the  remainder  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  tenants.  AH  +V  tenants  with  uneconomic  hold- 
ings got  pieces  of  land,  and  on  the  neighbouring 
estate,  where  they  were  very  poor,  the  sons  of  tenants 
got  them,  and  some  were  taken  from  other  parishes 
and  brought  in  ; and  roads  were  made  on  the  estate 
and  loans  were  given  to  the  tenants,  who  had  a great 
many  walls  to  make,  and  the  waUs  and  fences  rose 
up  like  magic.  They  got  the  land  in  May.  They  had 
the  turf  to  cut,  and  the  potatoes  to  mould,  and  so  on, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  they  had  the  walls 
and  fences  made,  and  actually  people  from  the  ad- 
joining property  who  got  land  went  to  work  on  the 
to  ad  to  earn  the  2s.  a day  or  4s.  6d.  with  their  cart, 
and  did  their  home  work  on  their  farms  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings.  It  was  an  example  of  industry 
the  like  of  which  I did  not  see  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  I feel  strongly  that  in  Ireland  the  bulk  of 
the  people  will  compete  with  any  people  in  the  world 
in  the  way  of  industry  when  they  get  a chance. 

56357.  Sir  Antony  M a cDonnhll . — All  the  work  of 
improvement  to  which  you  call  attention  has  been 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. 

56357a.  I notice  you  desire  to  be  most  com- 
plimentary to  the  work  which  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners have  done  ? — Certainly  ; I could  not  be  too 
complimentary. 

56358.  Have  the  Estates  Commissioners  in  any  of 
that  work  made  improvements? — They  have,  in  the 
way  of  making  roads,  and  in  the  way  of  giving  small 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  building  walls  where  there 
were  a number  of  walls  to  be  built,  and  also  in  seme 
instances  in  which  new  holdings  were  created,  grants 
of  from  £30  to  £50  were  made  to  do  necessary  works. 

56359.  The  policy  was  to  stimulate  the  people  them- 
selves to  carry  out  improvements  ? — Quite  so. 

56360.  By  giving  them  small  assistance? — Yes. 

56361.  Did  you  find  in  every  case  you  can  call  to 
mind  that  the  people  responded? — Remarkably  so. 

56362.  You  have  no  adverse  criticism  to  make  on 
the  policy  which  the  Estates  Commissioners  pursue  ? — 
On  the  contrary,  no  words  which  I could  use  could 
express  my  admiration. 


56363.  You  have  no  experience  of  the  work  of  *h 
Congested  Districts  Board  ? — Scarcely  ; but  I heard”6 
great  deal.  a 3 

56364.  As  you  have  no  personal  experience  I won’t 
“!<  ?»»  “y  questions?  I could  give  p.rtioula,,  „ 
to  sales  effected  under  the  Ashbourne  Act.  These  sale 
in  different  places  where  I was  averaeed  w 
more  than  from  13  to  17  and  18  years' 
purchase.  On  these  two  estates,  which  l cm 
sider  were  bought  on  very  favourable  terms  the 
average  on  the  first  term  rental  on  the  Bodkin  Estat 
was  something  like  18  or  19  years’  purchase,  and  on 
the  Smith  Estate,  where  there  was  one  of  the  best 
landlords  I ever  saw,  it  was  20  years  on  the  valua 
tion  ; but  on  other  estates  the  landlords  are  expectine 
too  much  entirely.  There  are  even  some  in  my  parish 
to  whom  compulsion  must  be  brought  to  apply  an(j 
some  of  the  very  richest  landlords  in  the  province  will 
hold  out  to  the  very  last,  so  that  is  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  prices  paid  nnder  the  Ashbourne  Act 
and  the  prices  paid  under  the  Act  of  ig03  even  bv 
the  Estates  Commissioners.  ’ ' 

56365.  Chairman. — When  you  speak  of  the  sales 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  am  I not  right  in  supposing 
that  the  landlords  in  these  cases  were  paid  in  stock 
and  not  in  cash  ? — Yes. 

56366.  Do  you  know  at  what  price  the  stock  stood? 
— I cannot  say. 

56367.  Would  not  it  make  a great  deal  of  difference 
if  the  stock  stood  above  par.  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

56368.  Therefore,  it  is  hardly  a true  comparison  to 
compare  the  number  of  years’  purchase  on  a basis  of 
that  kind  with  the  number  of  years’  purchase  on  a 
totally  different  basis? — It  is  not  perfectly  fair  but 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  years’  purchase  seems 
extraordinary. 

56369.  Unless  you  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  what  exactly  the  money  was,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  a comparison? — I readily  concede  that.  As 
to  the  net  rents,  I would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  land- 
lords get  their  net  rents  ; but  I must  candidly  say  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect,  because  the  grass  lands 
are  a depreciating  quantity,  and  in  my  parish  at 
present  I know  a farm  of  land  that  was  paying  over 
£800  rent  some  25  years  ago,  and  is  now  let  for  less 
than  £400.  I know  another  property  in  which  the 
land  was  let  at  £2  15s.  an  acre  20  years  ago,  and 
last  year  it  was  let  at  £1  10s.  Another  farm  was  let 
30  years  ago  at  £150,  and  is  now  let  at  £45.  So  we 
have  to  take  account  of  this  depreciation,  which  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  future.  There  is  no  stability 
about  what  the  rent  of  lands  should  be,  and  it  is  too 
much  really  for  landlords  to  expect  the  net  rent  of 
grass  farms  when  that  net  rent  is  by  no  means  secure, 
and  is  likely  to  become  greatly  depreciated.  If  it  can 
be  given  to  them  I would  have  no  objection. 


Rev.  James 
Curran. 


Rev.  James  Curran  examined. 


56370.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  tin 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  ?— Yes.  One  of  th< 
points  which  I wish  to  bring  before  the  Commissior 
is  the  necessity  of  having  all  districts  scheduled 
leaving  out  the  valuation  of  grazing  farms  and  de- 
mesnes. There  are  in  the  parish  of  Abbey,  from 
which  I come,  over  300  families  under  £5  valuation 
over  100  families  of  about  £8  valuation,  and  fifty 
families  over  £10.  In  that  parish  there  are  ovei 
12,000  acres  of  grass  Lands.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  have  bought  two  estates— the  _ Cooloo  and  thi 
Tigho  estates.  They  have  done  a great  deal  of  gcoc 
work  m distributing  the  lands  on  the  Cooloo  Estati 
and  enlarging  all  the  holdings  on  the  Tighe  Estate 
except  one  holding  of  thirty  acres.  But  near  thosi 
ac8 very  estates  with  holdings  of  an  averagt 
of  £2  valuation,  and  it  is  a great  hardship  on  thi 
people  on  these  estates  to  be  shut  out  from  the  benefit 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  because  their  dis 
trict  has  not  been  scheduled.  There  is  one  villa® 
•called  Feagh,  which  contains  fifty-two  houses.  Only  on. 
family  lias  a valuation  over  £5.  All  the  other  fami 
lies  are  under  £5.  To  the  west  of  these  holdings  is  ; 
farm  of  700  aor«*  farmed  by  a,  man  living  in  thi  Pro 
Leinster,  and  to  the  east  there  is  grazin, 
land  to  the  extent  of  1,100  acres  ; and  one  of  thi 
inspectors  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  who  had  beei 
arranging  for  purchase  there  told  me  he  did  not  se? 
anything  so  congested  this  side  of  Spiddal.  Tha 
shows  the  necessity  of  having  districts  scheduled 
not  taking  into  account  the  valuation  of  grazinj 


farms  «or  demesne  lands.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  other  places  in  the  division.  Thera 
are  nine  townlands  in  the  electoral  division  of  Abbey 
East.  In  seven  of  these  townlands  there  are  no 
people.  In  two  of  these  the  people  are  huddled  to- 
gether. These  are  not  scheduled,  because  in  the 

same  electoral  division  tliero  aro  some  thousands  of 
acres  of  grazing  land.  Forty-six  of  the  tenants  are 
under  £5,  and  only  one  man  is  valued  up  to  £10  in 
the  whole  electoral  division.  All  the  tenants  are  on 
two  townlands.  There  are  4,000  acres  of  grass  lands 
near  them,  and  these  were  taken  into  account  in 
making  calculations!  for  scheduling  the  districts. 

56371.  The  presence  of  those  4,000  acres  of  grazing 
land  prevented  the  district  from  being  scheduled?— 
Yes ; that  is  what  I wish  to  impress  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

56372.  So  the  remedy  is  near  at  hand  if  there  were 
powers  to  take  up  the  grazing  lands  ? — Yes.  Then 
two  landlords  in  the  place  expressed  their  willingness 
to  sell  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  One  _ of 
them  died,  and  his  representative  is  not  in  a position 
to  sell.  I asked  the  Board  to  try  to  get  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  sell,  and  they  told  me  that  the  land- 
lord was  not  willing.  The  landlord  was  in  the 
asylum.  He  was  not  able  to  answer  the  letter. 

56373.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Is  there  any 
remedy-?— I am  sure  the  Court  of  Chancery  would 
sell.  In  the  whole  parish  there  are  over  12,000  acres 
of  grazing  lands.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  Isas 
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Wn  approached,  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  have 
S Spited  with  regard  to  the  puroh.ee  of  tW 
t hroueht  an  inspector  from  the  Department  of 
A aviculture  to  see  them.  We  have  a few  factories, 
nd  wanted  some  help  both  from  the ' Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  answer  in  both  cases  was-No  money 

56374.  What  factories  are  they?— We  have  a 
woollen  factory  on  a small  scale,  corn  mills  and  a 

sac53751  Is  it  in  a congested  iaarea?— It  is  not  in  -a 
scheduled  congested  area.  We  have  also  a small 
timber  factory  started  lately.  They  cut  timber  and 
make  egg  boxes,  gates,  carts,  fences  and  feeding 
troughs  for  cattle  and  palings. 

56376  Is  there  a good  supply  of  timber  in  the  dis- 
.i-ict  ^—Plenty  of  timber.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  bought  the  Cooloo  Estate  and  sold  the  timber. 
It  cost  12s.  6 d.  a ton  to  bring  it  to  Galway.  If  we 
wanted  the  timber  back  again  it  would  cost  another- 
's. 6cl. , which  would  be  £1  5s.  for  the  carriage. 
That  is  very  costly.  In  a local  factory  many  things 
could  be  done  easily  if  they  had  not  to  go  for  the 
-timber  to  a distance  and  pay  so  much  for  the  carriage 


56377.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  the  factory  worked 
by  the  owner  of  the  wood?— No;  there  are  plenty  of 
woods  in  the  district. 

56378.  Held  by  several  owners? — Held  by  the  land- 


56379.  This  factory  that  has  been  established  is  a 
saw  mill?— Yes.  That  is  nearly  all. 

56380.  The  mill  owner  buys  the  timber  from  the 
landlords  ?— The  mill  owner  or  the  owner  of  the  saw 
benches  and  steam  engine  buys  some  timber  and  works 
it  himself,  or  the  neighbours  go  to  the  wood,  buy  some 
timber,  and  bring  it  in  to  be  cut.  A thing  of  that 
kind  is  very  useful  in  a locality. 

56381.  How  long  has  it  been  established  ?— Half  a 


56382.  Is  it  worked  by  water  power? — No,  by  steam 
power.  I wanted  to  get  from  the  Department  some  of 
the  initial  capital  to  start  it,  but  they  did  not  give  it. 

56383.  Is  it  doing  well  ? — It  is  doing  very  well.  We 
also  have  two  corn  factories  which  grind  oats,  and 
Indian  corn. 

56384.  How  long  have  they  been  established? — One 
•eight  years,  and  the  other  is  in  course  of  establish- 


56385.  Is  the  existing  corn  mill  doing  well  ? — Doing 
splendidly. 

56386.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — These  factories 
have  been  recently  established? — Yes. 

56387.  It  required  a great  deal  of  courage  and  enter- 
prise to  get  on  in  that  way? — Yes,  when  we  did  not 
.get  any  help. 

56388.  You  are  not  scheduled,  and  could  not  get 


help  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — Yes.  That  sept.  26  1907 
is  what  I want  to  urge  on  the  Commission,  the  neces-  — - 

sity  of  scheduling  these  districts.  Every  congested  Rev.  James 
district  in  Connaught  should  be  scheduled  where,  Cur  ran. 
eliminating  demesnes  and  grazing  lands,  the  valua- 
tion of  the  people  would  entitle  them  to  be  scheduled. 

56389.  These  projects  are  ones  which  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  might  help  ? — Certainly. 

56390.  Did  you  apply  at  all  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Industries? — I did. 

56391.  Have  they  given  any  help  ? — No ; they  have 
no  money  for  that  purpose.  The  grants  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  are  small,  and  cannot  be 
availed  of.  I applied  to  the  Committee,  and  they 
voted  it,  and  then  I went  to  the  offices  in  Dublin, 
and  they  said  they  had  no  funds.  Some  of  the 
landlords  are  applying  both  to  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  sell  then- 
estates.  I think  in  a district  like  that  which  I re- 
present that  when  notice  is  sent  by  a landlord  that  he 
iis  going  to  sell  the  Estates  Commissioners  ought 
to  send  one  inspector  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  another,  so  that  if  there  is  water-power  or 
ti  mber  or  anything  like  that  which  would  be  useful  for 
local  industries,  then  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
could  take  up  that  part  of  the  work,  and  the  Estates 
Commissioners  could  do  the  rest,  and  purchase  the  land, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  teach,  because 
it  is  absurd  to  teach  some  of  the  things  that  are 
without  the  conveniences.  In  poor  districts  the  houses 
are  bad ; there  is  very  bad  sanitation,  and  the  yards 
are  bad.  If  you  have  a teacher  teaching  dairying  work 
they  cannot  cany  out  her  instructions,  because  they 
h>ave  not  got  ,a  suitable  dairy.  If  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  worked  in  such  a district  they  could  give 
loans  of  £10  to  build  suitable  dairies  apart  from  the 
other  buildings,  repayable  in  nine  or  ten  years,  which 
would' help  the  people  very  much  in  that  way.  As 
the  district  is  not  scheduled  it  has  not  a Parish 
Committee  ?— No.  We  formed  it  in  order  to  get  the 
grant  from  the  Department.  That  is  all  we  did. 

What  I say  of  that  poor  district  refers  to  several  other 
places  all  over  the  union  that  should  be  scheduled. 

56392.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Whereabouts  in  the 
county  are  there  industries  established? — About  six 
miles  south  from  here. 

56393.  Then  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  planting 
in  the  past  by  landlords  there?— There  was  plenty  of 
that,  but  they  planted  some  of  the  people  outside  on 
the  bogs,  with  a valuation  of  £1  10s.  They  have  been 
selling  the  timber  for  years.  When  a landlord  intends 
to  sell  his  estate  he  starts  cutting  down  the  timber, 
and  he  makes  as  much  as  he  can  of  it  before  he  gives 
over  the  place.  I have  seen  rye  grass  sown  where 
there  was  a beautiful  plantation  some  years  ago. 

56394.  What  became  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  ? — They 
put  clay  over  them  and  then  burned  them. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Stuart  re-examined.* 

56395.  Chairman. — I believe  that  you  have  had  56397.  Did  they  tell  you  they  were  willing  to  buy  Mr.  AY.  H. 
brought  to  your  notice  the  evidence  given  to  the  Com-  for  eighteen  years’  purchase? — The  majority  told  us  Stuart, 
mission  the  other  day  with  regard  to  the  Comyns  they  were  not. 

Estate,  and  that  you  have  some  information  with  re-  56398.  Did  they  speak  to  you  about  the  zones  or 
gard  to  that? — Yes.  The  evidence  given  before  you  anything  of  the  kind? — I don’t  think  they  knew  what 
"s  n»t  correct.  The  facts  are — Prior  to  the  Act  of  the  zones  were. 

1903  the  Comyns  Estate  was  offered  to  the  Land  56399.  We  were  told  they  knew  as  much  about  them 
Commission,  and  they  sent  an  inspector  who  inspected  as  the  Estates  Commissioners? — I don’t  think  they 

• each  holding  on  the  estate,  and  I think  that  the  Land  knew  what  the  zones  were.  In  fact  we  had  to  have  an 
wmmission,  considering  the  inspector’s  report,  came  interpreter. 

to  the  conclusion  that  this  estate  was  not  worth  more  56400.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — The  interpreter 
fhan  ten  years’  purchase.  They  therefore  refused  to  would  point  in  the  direction  of  the  advisability  of 
buy  the  estate.  After  the  Act  of  1903  was  passed  it  learning  Irish? — Especially  if  you  go  to  that  district, 
appears — I don’t  know  whether  it  was  the  landlord  or  At  Castlebar  a witness  stated  that  on  the  Claremorris 
J.  I?  out  they  seemed  to  think  that  a way  out  of  the  Estate  the  Estates  Commissioners  had  not  expended  a 
mcuJty  would  he  for  the  tenants  to  give  eighteen  shilling  on  improvements.  He  must  have  known  very 
ysars  purchase,  and  accordingly  the  Estates  Com-  little  of  what  he  was  talking  about.  Up  to  the  present 

• ®ls,sil?ne:rs  were  asked  to  inspect  the  estate.  I was  the  Estates  Commissioners  have  laid  out  £2,713,  and 

? down,  and  make  a preliminary  inspection  of  the  of  that  £2,705  was  by  way  of  free  grant.  There  have 
...  It  was  so  bad  that  I asked  the  Estates  Com-  been  several  little  things  of  that  kind  which  have 
ssi°uers  to  come  down  themselves  to  see  it.  They  not  been  contradicted,  simply  because  there  was  no- 
" the*6  down,_  ^ npnber  of  the  tenants  stated  that  body  to  contradict  them.  Even  an  official  of  the  Con- 
of  thDeV^+  °®e1re^  e*gbteen  years’  purchase.  A number  gested  Districts  Board  made  a statement  which  is 
rears*’1'1  stated  they  were  coerced  into  offering  eighteen  entirely  wrong,  and  which,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
Estat  Purchase.  However,  the  result  was  that  the  to  inquire,  he  could  have  found  out  was  wrong. 

S lssioners  refused  to  make  an  offer,  and  56401.  What  was  it? — At  the  very  commencement 
56396°  lvr  r/v w-  estal*-  it  was  stated  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  never 

ants  E-bllv. — Did  you  meet  <amy  of  the  ten-  re-arranged  holdings,  never  striped  land,  never  mi- 

■2the  tenants  Wen*  ^own  there  ? — I met  nearly  all  grated  tenants,  and  sold  bogs  without  ever  striping 

* For  former  examination,  see  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commission  [Cd.  3 41  A,  1907],  p.  224. 
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Mr.  W.  II. 
Stuart. 


56402.  Whom  was  that  stated  by?— It  was  stated 
bv  Mr.  Doran.  „ . 

56403.  Then  you  yourself  gave  evidence  that  these 
things  were  done  afterwards  ?— Yes.  Still  the  same 
thing  goes  on.  Statements  are  made  every  other  day. 
There  is  hardly  a place  where  you  have  a hearing  but 
statements  are  made  that  are  not  true. 

56404.  Chairman. — If  these  statements  are  made, 
and  either  one  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  ox  an 
officer  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  dhooses  to  come 
before  us  to  point  out  these  things  wo  should  be 
happy  to  hear  them  ? — I happened  to  he  in  the  district 
to-day,  and  came  here. 

56405.  As  you  are  here  I may  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  to  ask  you  some  questions  on  points  that 
have  arisen.  You  are  chief  land  .inspector  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  for  Connaught. 

56406.  You  have  had  full  experience  since  the 
Estates  Commissioners  began  the  work  under  the  Act 
of  1903?— Yes. 

56407.  With  regard  to  the  work  done  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  and  particularly  the  distribution 
of  land,  you  are  merely  working  according  to  in- 
structions ? — Yes. 

56408.  Therefore  in. asking  you  the  'questions  which 
I do,  I am  assuming,  as  indeed  I know,  that  any 
distribution  that  may  have  been  made  has  nothing  to 
do  with  you.  You  are  not  responsible  for  the  policy  ; 
you  are  there  merely  to  carry  it  out.  But  as  you 
have  had  practical  experience  of  the  working  of  this 
I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  your  ex- 
perience that  people  generally  look  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  to  make  a much  greater  distribution 
of  the  land  in  their  possession  among  sons  of  tenants 
than  would  be  the  case  with  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  ? — Of  course  the  law  lays  down  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  can  give  holdings  to  sons  of  tenants. 
.1  don’t  think  that  that  is  the  case  with  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  I don’t  know  so  much  about 
the  law  regarding  the  Congested  Districts  Board  as 
about  our  own. 

56409.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — In  the  main 
you  are  right,  but  when  outside  the  congested  area 
untenanted  land  is  bought,  the  sons  of  tenants  under 
£5  on  the  margin  may  have  holdings  from  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  That  is  the  one  exception?— 
The  Estates  Commissioners  cannot  give  land  to  sons 
of  tenants  under  £5  adjoining.  They  must  be  sons  of 
tenants  on  the  estate. 

56410.  But  you  can,  under  your  present  powers, 
give  holdings  to  sons  of  tenants  upon  the  estate? — 
Yes. 

56411.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission,  from  your  ex- 
perience in  the  distribution  of  estates  bought  by  the 


Estates  Commissioners,  that  there  is  a considerable 
demand  for  holdings  to  bo  given  to  the  sons  of 
tenants  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

56412.  Do  you  believe  it  possible  that  congestion 
can  be  relieved  by  migration  to  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate extent  if  any  largo  amount  of  the  grass  area  is 
to  be  re-divided  among  the  sons  of  tenants  ?— Yon 
won’t  have  the  land  available,  but  at  the  same  time 
my  opinion  is  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
migration  on  the  largo  scale  on  which  we  would  all 
like  to  see  it  carried  out  unless  some,  little  notice  is 
taken  of  sons  of  tenants.  I don’t  say  give  it  to  every 
son  of  a tenant  who  applies,  or  every  son  who  is  able 
to  take  it.  But  there  will  be  exceptional  cases  on 
every  estate  on  which  the  son  of  a tenant  should  be 
provided  with  a holding,  and  in  which,  by  providing 
for  one  or  two  sons  of  tenants,  you  will  make  it  mucb 
easier  for  the  migrants  coming  in. 

56413.  I have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case,  but  are  yon 
not  of  opinion  that  in  estate  distribution  priority 
should  be  invariably  given  to  congests  rather  than  to 
sons  of  tenants? — I am  in  favour  of  supplying  the 
heads  of  families  first. 

56414.  Priority  of  consideration  should  be  given  to 
them  ? — Yes. 

56415.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — What  aro  the  exceptional 
circumstances  that  would  lead  you  to  give  to  one  or 
two  sons  of  tenants  on  the  property  ? — I cannot  give 
an  instance  now,  but  there  are  often  special  circum- 
stances in  cases  of  the  kind. 

56416.  You  mean  that  by  allaying  the  opposition 
you  will  find  the  work  easier? — Certainly;  but  that 
would  not  influence  me  so  much.  You  mean  to  give 
away  a lot  of  land  in  order  to  get  a few  migrants, 
That  is  not  our  method  of  doing  business.  We  have 
actually  had  a force  of  police  to  enforce  our  arrange- 
ment, and  have  brought  our  men  and  put  them  in. 

56417.  You  would  not  like  that  all  over  the  coun- 
try?— We  would  prefer  to  do  it  to  doing  what  is; 
wrong.  We  did  it  in  this  county. 

56418.  The  feeling  that  justified  bringing  in  the' 
police  has  disappeared  ? — There  is  not  a word  about 
the  whole  thing  now.  Everyone  admits  that  we  were 
perfectly  right. 

56419.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Take  a concrete  case  as 
an  example.  Was  there  considerable  congestion  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clanmorris  Estate  ?— There 
was  not.  It  was  on  what  they  call  the  plains  of 
Mayo. 

56420.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— In  the  evi- 
dence in  Castlebar  I think  the  witness  had  probably 
before  his  mind  the  side  of  that  estate  that  is  nearest 
to  Castlebar? — I don’t  know  what  operated  in  his: 
mind.  I only  snw  the  report  in  the  paper,  and  as  I 
was  here  now  I thought  I would  contradict  it. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

FRIDxiY,  SEPTEMBER  27th,  1907, 


AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 
In  tlie  Courthouse,  Loughrea. 


iPresent The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  g.C.v.0.  (Chairman;;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell,  g.C,s.t.  ; The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Colomb,  k.c.m.g.  ; Most  Rev.  Dr 
O’Donnell;  John  Annan  Bryce,  Esq.,  m.p.;  Conor  O’Kelly,  Esq.,  m.p.;  Walter 

KaYANAGH,  Esq.,  D.L.  ; __  _ „ 0 

and  Walter  Callan,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  J.  P.  Callanan  examined. 


Sept.  27,  1907. 


56421.  Chairman.-— You  are  a parish  priest  ?— Yes, 

• of  the  united  parishes  of  Killimore  and  Tierenascragh. 

56422.  Where  do  they  lie? — They  are  about  ten 
milps  from  Loughrea  and  about  five  miles  from  the 
Shannon,  near  Portunma. 

56423.  Will  you  state  the  evidence  you  wish  to  give  ? 
— Yes ; I have  been  parish  priest  of  these  united 
parishes  for  over  eight  years,  and  I am  familiar  with 
the  conditions  of  the  small  farmers  in  these  parishes, 
and  what  is  true  of  these  parishes  applies  in  great 
measure  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  most  other  localities 
in  East  Galway.  They  have  all,  in  common  at  all 
events,  rich  grazing  lands  side  by  side  with  poor  un- 
economic holdings;  sensible  practical  farmers  and 
their  sons,  reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  dividing 
their  fighting  energies  between  the  grasping  landlord 
and  greedy  grazier.  I have  had  in  my  own  parishes 
and  outside  them  some  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  tlie  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Agricultural  Board,  and  I will  give, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  my  opinion  of  each,  and  the  re- 
lation they  should  hold  one  to  another.  Now,  as  re- 
gards the  Congested  Districts  Board,  I am  quite 
aware  that  Board  does  excellent  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  country ; my  whole  contention  is  that  their  entire 
procedure  in  this  locality  is  a failure.  In  what  I hays 
to  say,  I am  concerned  only  with  what  I have  seen  in 
■this  little  diocese,  and.  if  I express  myself  a bit 
strongly  against  the  work  of  this  Board,  my  opinion 
is  entirely  based  on  figures  and  on  what  can  be  seen 
by  you,  gentlemen,  in  a couple  of  'hours  of  inspection. 

56424.  What  are  your  objections  to  the  work  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board? — I may  state  them  under 
three  heads: — 1st,  The  Congested  Districts  Board  pay 
entirely  too  high  a price  for  land ; 2nd,  As  a conse- 
quence they  must  set  it  at  an  annuity  ruinous  to  the 
individual  and  the  ratepayers ; and  3rd,  They  hold 
land  for  years  as  monster  grazing  tracts,  instead  of 
•dividing  it  amongst  the  people  in  a reasonable  time. 
With  regard  to  price,  I will  give  you  an  instance  in 
my  own  parish,  and  the  prices  I take  from  the  Report 
•of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  1906.  For  lands 
valued  at  £646,  they  paid  the  enormous  price  of 
£22,945,  which  works  out  at  35A  years’  purchase.  Now 
adjoining  these  lands,  separated  only  by  the  mearing, 
the  Estates  Commissioners  paid  the  sufficiently  high 
figure  of  26^  years’  purchase  for  a valuable  farm.  I 
suggest  these  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Both  farms 
were  purchased  about  the  same  time,  and  while  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  have  for  about  three  years 
divided  their  lands  and  settled  tenants  on  them,  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  still  hold  the  Kenny  estate, 
now  four  years,  and  up  to  the  present  there  is  no  sign 
of  vts  being  divided,  with  the  result  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  restrain  the  natural  indignation  of  the 
people.  Further,  I see  from  the  same  Report  that  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  have  down  for  “Improve- 
0^7?/! an^  .°*k0r  expenses  ” the  extraordinary  sum  of 
±-0,714,  while  to  my  own  knowledge  not  £10  has  been 
:?1(i  on  improvements  of  any  kind.  Against  this, 

hough  they  farm  most  of  the  lands  themselves,  set 
con-acre  at  a high  price,  as  well  as  take  in  graziers 
-at  a higher  figure  than  is  charged  across  the  road, 


their  receipts  were  only  £5,163,  or  nearly  £600  of  a rcv  j p. 
loss.  Now  who  is  to  pay  for  this?  And,  if  the  Con-  Galiamin, 
gested  Districts  Board,  managing  the  land  in  this 
way,  incur  such  a loss,  it  is  to  my  mind  proof  positive 
that  they  paid  an  excessive  price  for  it,  and  how  can 
a family  support  itself  and  pay  its  outgoings  when 
the  Board  is  unable  to  realise  the  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal sum.  I think  it  is  a natural  conclusion  from  all 
this  that  any  farmer  who  knows  anything  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  ends  meet  out  of  the  land  will  be  very 
slow  to  take  lands  at  35£  years’  purchase  of  the  Poor 
Law  Valuation.  Of  course,  migratory  labourers,  or 
those  accustomed  to  patches  of  bog,  may  accept  it,  as 
they  have  nothing  to  lose,  but  I for  one  cannot  see 
how  they  will  continue  to  meet  their  engagements, 
with  the  result  that  the  already  overburdened  rate- 
payer will  have  to  bear  the  loss.  I might  state  just 
one  case  further.  I would  invite  you,  gentlemen,  to 
visit  two  estates  within  four  miles  from  Loughrea, 
and  within  three  miles  of  one  another,  and  see  for 
yourselves.  I mean  the  Blake  Estate  at  Benmore, 
and  the  O’Farrell  Estate  at  Doon,  the  former  pur- 
chased by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  at  a price  of 
three  years’  purchase  over  that  offered  by  the  tenants, 
and  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants  as  well ; the  other 
purchased  by  the  Estates  Commissioners.  The  former 
was  purchased  about  four  years  ago,  and  recently 
divided  as  a result  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  local 
agitation.  The  Doon  Estate  was  purchased  only  nine 
months  ago,  and  already  the  lands  are  divided  and 
houses  built,  and  tenants  already  migrated  from  a 
congested  village  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  If  you  visit  these 
Estates,  I have  no  doubt  you  will  agree  with  me,  and 
with  the  opinion  of  people  most  competent  to  judge, 
that  the  land  in  the  O’ Farrell  Estate  is  20  or  25  per- 
cent. cheaper  than  the  land  in  Benmore.  The  work  is 
in  every  respect  superior  on  the  O’Farrell  Estate,  the 
holdings  are  better  laid  out,  as  the  different  classes  of 
land  are  better  distributed  amongst  the  tenants.  I 
have  one  case  in  Benmore  before  my  mind,  that  of 
Pat  Wade,  where  £23  is  charged  for  a holding  on 
which  there  are  scarcely  two  acres,  or  at  most  three, 
and  these  only  indifferently,  suited  for  tillage.  Fur- 
ther, as  I am  recounting  the  iniquities  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  they  promised  to  open  main 
drains  and  make  a bog  road ; they  began  these  neces- 
sary works,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  aban- 
doned them,  with  the  result  that  the  lands  are  com- 
pletely waterlogged.  With  regard  to  the  prices  charged 
to  the  annuitants  in  Benmore,  some  of  them  (say 
Thady  Nevin)  will  have  to  pay  from  35s.  to  40s.  an 
acre  (including  annuity,  rates,  etc.)  for  their  hold- 
ings. I contend  there  is  no  land  in  that  locality,  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  any  locality  in  this  diocese,  fit  to 
pay  that  figure  and  allow  the  tenant  to  live  with  any 
approach  to  decency.  As  an  instance  of  the  prices 
charged  and  paid  for  houses,  I may  mention  the  case 
of  Slateford.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  acquired 
this  land  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  They  built 
houses  about  two  years  ago.  There  were  at  that  time 
applicants  for  the  houses,  but  when  they  found  that 
the  annuity  was  so  high  they  would  not  take  them, 
with  the  result  that  these  houses  are  still  vacant  and 
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the  land  is  let  to  graziers.  I think  that  is  certainly 
strong  proof  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are 
paying  too  high  a rate  for  the  lands  they  have  to  re- 
sell. In  my  opinion  some  measures  should  be  taken, 
owing  to  dangers  attending  high  annuities,  to  prevent 
amalgamation  of  holdings,  or  in  due  course  you  will 
have  a Jewish  class  of  landlords  far  worse  than  the 
landlords  we  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of.  I have 
practical  reasons  for  .this  suggestion. 

56425.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  that.?— I 
can.  I know  of  one  or  two  cases  in  my  own  parish  in 
which  I had  to  write  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
to  restrain  a tenant  from  getting  a loan  through  a 
mortgage  and  becoming  so  involved  that  in  a short 
time  his  place  would  be  found  attached  to  another 
holding.  I know  of  some  men  from  a distance  trying 
to  get  hold  of  farms  by  lending  money  on  them.  These 
farmers  have  all  bought  out,  but  if  the  money-lenders 
get  a grip  on  their  holdings  then,  in  a short  time,  you 
will  see  these  gentlemen  becoming  the  owners,  unless 
something  is  done  to  stop  amalgamation.  I believe  the 
law  does  not  provide  for  that,  although  it  provides 
for  other  things. 

56426.  As  regards  the  first  instance,  am  I to  under- 
stand that  an  adjoining  purchaser  advanced  money 
to  a neighbour? — Not  actually  adjoining.  He  is  a 
man  from  Ballinasloe,  eight  or  nine  miles  away.  He 
is  advancing  money  to  tenants  in  this  neighbourhood 
so  that  in  a short  time  if  these  poor  people  are  not 
able  to  pay  he  will  become  the  owner  of  their  free- 
holds. 

56427.  Is  he  a shopkeeper  in  Ballinasloe?— Well,  I 
am  not  exactly  sure  whether  ihe  is  -a  shopkeeper,  but 
I know  he  lends  money  and  gets  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try into  his  books  in  many  ways. 

56428.  Does  he  keep  a shop  ? — Well,  he  is  a public 
man,  an  auctioneer.  I can  mention  his  name  if  you 
wish,  although  I do  not  think  it  necessary. 

56429.  Then  when  he  has  them  in  his  debt  and  they 
are  unable  to  pay  he  will  foreclose  on  them? — I do 
not  know  how  far  the  law  would  prevent  him  doing 
that,  but  my  idea  in  writing  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners was  to  restrain  these  people  from  borrow- 
ing money  on  the  security  of  their  land. 

56430.  But  while  a man  is  paying  hi3  annuities  to 
the  Government  for  his  holding  can  he  give  that  hold- 
ing as  security  for  money  raised  on  it? — I know  that 
people  raise  money  on  it,  but  I do  not  know  how  far 
the  law  allows  it,  and  whether  the  lender  or  the  bor- 
rower will  be  the  sufferer  by-and-by,  I cannot  say. 

56431.  Is  the  money  advanced  as  a personal  trans- 
action, or  is  it  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  hold- 
ing?— As  far  as  I know  it  is  advanced  on  the  security 
of  the  holding. 

56432.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  lender  has  got  a 
definite  legal  right  on  the  holding  for  his  money? — If 
it  is  legal  he  has  the  land  for  his  money. 

56433.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  the  lender 
foreclosed  on  the  holding? — Not  exactly,  but  I know 
that  this  man  has  got  possession  of  farmers’  holdings 
seven  miles  from  Loughrea,  and  has  cattle  grazing  on 
them. 

56434.  That  is  the  money  lender  from  Ballinasloe  ? — 
Yes  ; and  I do  not  want  him  to  come  into  this  district 
lending  money  to  the  people  and  getting  them  into 
his  grip  if  I can  prevent  it. 

56435.  Then  already  he  has  actually  got  possession 
of  lands? — Yes,  I do  not  know  how  they  are  held,  but 
at  any  rate  he  is  grazing  on  their  lands  in  and  around 
Cappaghtagtagh. 

56436.  Are  the  farmers  still  there? — Yes,  some  of 
them  aie. 

56437.  Are  they  acting  as  herds  for  him? — They  are 
acting  as  caretakers.  I do  not  know  his  claim  on  the 
land,  but  I know  the  general  opinion  of  the  country 
about  the  matter,  but  the  people  are  perhaps  not  able 
to  say  many  things  about  him  because  most  of  them 
are  in  his  books  as  well.  I wrote  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to  restrain 
tenants  from  getting  loans  on  their  lands.  I wish 
merely  to  draw  attention  to  that. 

56438.  Mn.  Bryce. — In  what  way  do  you  suggest 
obtaining  loans  on  the  land  could  be  stopped  ? — -well 
I do  not  know  what  method  would  be  best,  but  I think 
land  should  only  be  given  to  those  who  can  he  shown 
to  be  deserving  of  it.  In  dividing  land  I would  not 
give  it  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  but  only  to 
deserving  people.  That  is  the  first  point. 

56439.  But  suppose  you  give  the  land  to  deserving 


people  and  they  also  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  money 
lenders,  what  legal  method  do  you  propose  to  prevent 
that  occurring  ? — Well,  in  the  case  of  a man  who  is 
not  able  to  meet  his  liabilities,  I would  prefer  instead 
of  seeing  him  borrowing  money  to  see  his  place  sold 
and  a proper  tenant  got  for  the  place  rather  than  the 
holding  to  be  amalgamated  with  some  other.  If  one 
man  got  the  whole  side  of  a country  into  his  hands 
he  will  be  worse  than  ever  the  landlords  were.  I prefer 
to  see  the  place  sold. 

56440.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  being  sold 
out,  but  according  to  you  it  does  not  suit  the  lender 
to  sell  him  out?— No;  it  does  not,  and  by-and-by  he 
will  have  a number  of  holdings. 

56441.  I quite  see  the  difficulty,  and  I sympathise- 
with  your  desire  in  the  matter,  but  I am  trying  to 
find  out  your  suggestion  to  stop  this  course  of  pro- 
cedure?— To  prevent  amalgamation  I would  prefer, 
in  the  case  of  the  tenant  who  was  not  able  to  meet  his 
liabilities,  to  have  his  place  sold  and  a proper  tenant 
got  for  it. 

56442.  Then  would  yon  propose  to  stop  the  practice- 
by  preventing  tenants  from  mortgaging  their  hold- 
ings ? — That  would  bo  an  excellent  way  of  doing  it 
of  course. 

56443.  But  that  would  not  quite  meet  your  view, 
because  he  would  still  be  able  to  get  credit?— I would 
limit  his  mortgage  very  much. 

56444.  You  would  limit  his  power  of  mortgage?— 
Sometimes,  of  course,  when  a man  is  starting  upon 
a farm  he  requires  money,  and  has  to  borrow  it, 
but  I would  limit  that  mortgage  to  an  amount 
barely  necessary  to  start  the  farm.  I would  tie  his 
hand's  in  the  matter  of  mortgaging  liis  holding  as 
far  as  I could.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  how 
far  that  could  be  done,  but  I think  he  should  only 
be  allowed  to  raise  as  much  money  on  his  holding 
as  would  enable  him  to  start  work. 

56445.  The  difficulty  of  preventing  his  power  of 
mortgage  or  sale  is  that  you  stop  his  credit  altogether. 
He  could  not  borrow  anything  then? — I would  not 
stop  his  power  of  mortgaging  altogether,  but  I would 
limit  him  as  far  as  it  would  be  agreeable^  to  the 
suitable  working  of  the  holding.  That  limit  could 
be  very  easily  found  out  in  most  cases. 

56446.  Chairman. — Taking  the  holdings  on  which 
you  say  the  Ballinasloe  man  has  lent  money,  what 
are  the  annuities  they  carry? — Well,  take  one 
instance — the  case  of  a man  who  had  ten  or  twelve 
acres  of  poor  land.  When  the  Estates  Commissioners 
were  dividing  the  lands,  which  they  did  all  over 
that  parish  with  excellent  advantage  to  the  people 
there,  they  gave  him  six  or  seven  acres  of  good  land. 
But  this  man — there  is  a black  sheep  in  every  flock— 
was  always  unthrifty,  and  he  did  not  make  use  of 
the  advantages  he  got.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  say,  “ I have  now  an  estate  on  which  I can  raise 
money.”  He  did  raise  money,  and  went  round  the 
country  sporting  it  instead  of  putting  it  into  his 
holding.  Then  he  went  and  got  more  money  m 
Ballinasloe. 

56447.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
he  had  to  pay  for  the  enlarged  holding?— I suppose 
the  annuity  would  be  something  like  £13  odd. 

56448.  And  apparently  £130  would  be  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  money  he  could  raise  on  his  holding? 
— Yes,  and  that  is  a great  deal. 

56449.  He  could  not  raise  much  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  value  of  his  holding? — That  would 
cripple  him  a good  deal.  I do  not  know  how  the 
law  stands.  I merely  refer  to  this  in  order  to  ask 
can  nothing  be  done  to  keep  people  when  they  get 
a holding  into  their  possession  borrowing  large  sums 
on  it  which  they  will  be  unable  to  repay. 

56450.  You  would  prevent  a man  mortgaging  his 
holding? — Not  altogether.  I would  allow  him  to 
raise  a sum  of  money  to  help  him  to  start  properly 
on  the  enlarged  holding.  Mortgaging  is  about  the 
only  means  he  has  of  getting  that  money.  . 

56451.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — You  woula 
allow  him  to  mortgage  his  holding  for  that  purpose! 
— Yes,  to  a certain  extent.  . 

56452.  The  extent  is  at  present  ten  years’  purcna 
of  the  annuity,  and  that  would  not  be  half  the  lan  - 
lord’s  interest  in  the  Holding  before  sale  ; consequent  y 
there  would  still  remain  the  whole  of  the  tenan 
interest.  Would  you  allow  him  more  than  halt 
the  landlord’s  interest  under  mortgage? — Weli, 
course,  if  that  would  be  considered  sufficient  to  Kt 
him  I would  say  all  right.  What  I fear  is  that  th 
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would  simply  ruin  themselves,  and  I suggest  to  We  cannot  he  surprised  at  the  friendly  feeling  that  seyt.  27. 1907 
rv,.« mission  if  something  could  be  done  to  im-  exists  among  this  class  and  the  Board  that  pays  a — 


•the  Commission  if  something 
prove  that  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  very  much  for 

th56453teCHAiBMAN.— A man  starting  on  an  en- 
lareed  holding  can  offer  that  holding  as  security  for 
‘ loan  which  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  him 
good  start.  What  would  you  say  to  a system 
whereby  the  Board  of  Works  could  advance  him  a 
reasonable  sum  at  a cheap  rate  of  interest,  and  have 
that  added  to  his  annuity,  and  not  charged  npon 
the  holding?— I think  that  as  long  as  a man  can 
aet  the  money  from  a money-lender  he  will  not  go 
through  the  necessary  formalities  required  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Board  of  Works.  He  will  get  it  in 
the  most  convenient  way  he  can.  . 

56454.  If  you  allow  him  to  mortgage  his  place  he 
will  as  you 'say,  take  the  money  in  the  easiest  way? 
--And  that  is  by  a mortgage.  I do  not  mind  his 
having  a mortgage,  but  I suggest  that  the  amount 


exists  among  this  class  and  the  Board  that  pays 
price  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  land.  I have  not  Bev.  J.  P. 
yet  met  a man  who  had  land  to  sell  who  did  not  Callaoan. 
speak  well  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
their  fame  in  this  respect  has  even  gone  abroad.  I 
Oiave  >in  my  possession  a letter  from  a landlord  in 
Syria  to  whom  tenants  in  my  parish  applied  for  sale 
of  his  untenanted  land:  “I  have  instructed  my 
lawyers  to  negotiate  with  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  I was  advised  that  this  was  the  'best  Depart- 
ment to  sell  my  property  to.”  This  was  his  reply. 

I care  nothing  about  one  Board  or  another ; I look 
solely  to  the  future  of  the  country ; I am,  perhaps, 
more  than  usually  interested,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  hold  some  600  or  700  acres 
in  my  parish  on  the  point  of  distribution ; but  I 
hold  that  the  future  of  Ireland  depends  on  securing 
land  at  its  fair  value,  and  on  its  proper  distribution 
amongst  the  deserving  people.  I think  the  Con- 


borrowed  under  that  mortgage  should  be  limited  to  giested  Districts  Board  should  go  in  for  large  tracts 


such*  an  extent  as  would  merely  enable  him  to  start  at  reasonable  prices,  and  migrate  in  «>lonies  rather 

than  in  isolated  families,  but  I would  add  that  1 
should  think  there  should  be  only  one  body  purchas- 


56455.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — Do  you  think 
it  would  be  the  better  way  for  the  tenant  to  raise 
money  as  Lord  Dudley  has  suggested,  on  his  personal 
security  1 — Yes  ; because  that  would  leave  tho  holding 
intact, 

56456.  Mr.  Bryce. — But  if,  as  the  Chairman  has 


iU„  land.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  should 
look  after  the  very  congested  areas  of  the  West, 
where  a certain  amount  of  spoon-feeding  is  necessary, 
and  the  Estates  Commissioners  oan  .allocate  such 
lands  ias  they  require  whenever  necessary  without  4 


suggested,  the  money  was  borrowed  from  the  Board  terfering  with  the  present  excellent  work  they  .are 
of  Works,  or  some  public  authority,  and  added  to  engaged  on;  or  they  (the  Congested  Districts Boai  ) 
the  annuity,  the  security  would  not  be  so  much  per-  should  be  confined  to  these  poor  districts,  ana  ®* 
sonal  as  that  of  the  holding? — Unless  you  get  some  they  wanted  untenanted  land  for  -migrants  ey 
people  to  staid;  him  and  go  bail  for  him,  I do  not  would  apply  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  te  1 • . 
see  what  can  b<5  done.  66462.  Sir  John  Colomb— You  say  you  are  against 

56457.  There  should  be  something  of  the  nature  of 


an  agricultural  bank? — Yes,  something  like  that. 

56458.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  simplifying  the  bankruptcy  law  so  -that  a man 
would  be  able  to  get  free  from  his  creditors  more 
easily  than  at  present  ? — I do  not  like  to  go  into  that, 
because  I do  not  understand  it.  I am  merely  stating 
facts. 


having  two  rival  Boards  'buying  untenanted  land. 
Do  you  mean  that  these  two  bodies  operating  m the 
come  district  are  really  competing  bodies?— I have 


same  district  are  — -j-,-- — =,  -.-  , 

nt  reason  to  Wiese  that.  It  is  equivalent . to  that. 
The  special  reason  for  my  coming  here  at  aU,  under 
. .1 : i ; — ■RiaL/tr.  ns  to  refer  to  the  ©nor- 


th© direction  of  my  Bishop,  is  to  refer  to  the  1 
mous  price  paid  on  the  Kenny  Estate.  Tin. 
man,  I have  reason  to  believe,  would  not  dispose  of 


56459.  The  object  of  your  evidence  is  to  show  the  his  property  unless  he  g°t  more  tl^n  A© 
evils  that  exist,  and  the  dangers  that  are  likely  to  ^ ^ *•»  ^ lands‘  and 

exist,  without  formulating  any  method  of  dealing 
with  them? — Yes. 


56460.  And  I gather  from  you  that,  through  law 
or  in  some  other  way,  you  would  like  to  prevent  a 
tenant  mortgaging  his  bolding  in  such  a way  that 
the  gombeen  man  could  not  get  hold  of  it  ? — Yes,  that 
is  my  purpose. 

56461.  Chairman. — What  is  your  next  objection  to 
the  procedure  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — My 
third  objection,  for  I may  call  it  so,  to  .the  procedure 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  their  custom _ of 
buying  land  for  enormous  prices  .and  then  holding 
these  ias  grazing  ranches  for  years,  instead  of  taking 
measures  to  divide  them.  We  all  know  there  is  a 
hunger  for  land  while  people  are  emigrating  in  their 
thousands,  though  I fear  if  they  know  the  prices  they 
will  have  to  pay  they  may  not  be  in  such  a hurry. 
People  may  say  that  >a  couple  of  years’  purchase  one 
way  or  another  does  not  -matter  much,  but  when  we 
take  into  account  the  limited  income  on  which  a 
fanner  has  to  live  and  rear  a family,  even  a pound 
or  two  is  a matter  of  some  consequence.  Now,  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  Estates  'Commissioners,  but,  as 
I have  stated,  I judge  the  two  bodies  by  tliieir  works. 
The  Estates  Commissioners  have  divided  two  estates 
in  my  parish  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  those  con- 
cerned. The  tenants  grumbled,  indeed,  a little  at 
the  price,  but  remember  that  price  was  nine  years’ 
purchase  of  the  valuation  under  what  was  paid  the 
other  side  of  the  mearing  by  this  Congested  Districts 
hoard.  Besides,  the  Estates  Commissioners  gave 
some  help  to  the  poorer  farmers  to  start,  while  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Doran’s  evidence*  that  the 
amount  paid  to  engineers,  surveyors,  clerks  of 


He  first  tried  to  divide  the  lands,  and  set  a?  < . 
sions,  charging  fines  on  the  tenants;  but  that  fell 
through  owing  to  public  opinion  Thou,  I under- 
stand ho  approached  tho  Estates  Commissioners,  tot. 
I beli.se,  "Said  not  screw  -a  Mg  enough  puntos. 
price  out  oi  them.  Finally  he  went  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  with  tile  -result  that  ho  got  thirty- 
five  years’  purchase. 

56463.  My  question  is  a general  one.  Ho  you 
consider  that  these  two  competing  purchasing  bodies 
enhance  the  price  of  land  beyond  its  true  standard ! 

I am  afraid  that  is  so. 

56464.  Would  you  expect  the  vendor  or  owner  of 


amount  paid  to  engineers,  surveyors,  clerks  ol  molirv  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  that  a 

?OTks  etc.,  is  charged  by  the  Congested  Districts  class  0P  iany  individual  should  suffer  personal  loss 


if  the  income  he  is  to  derive  from  the  ««n 
invested  in  a safe  security  will  be  less  than  the  income 
lie  derives  from  the  land?— Well,  there  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  that.  If  you  refer  to  net  income  of  the 
landlord  I say  you  have  to  distinguish.  There  is  the 
question  of  security  as  against  the  question  of  price. 
You  wish  to  get  for  the  landlord  his  net  income  at  34 
per  cent,  security,  but  I say  he  lias  no  right  to  that. 
The  reason  I say  so  is  that  land  security  is  very  shaky. 
If  you  mean  net  income  as  the  seeming  equivalent 
to  tli©  present  security  of  land  I would  say  he  is  en- 
titled to  that.  If  you  give  a landlord  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  of  his  net  income  at  ©4 
peT  cent,  at  the  present  moment  he  could  laugh  at 
the  whole  countiy. 

56465  What  I mean  by  net  income  is  his  average 
income  calculated  over  a number  of  preceding  yean. 
Do  you  agree  with  that?-Yes,  I will  agree  to  that 
principle. 

56466.  Do  you  consider  in  carrying  out  a great 

Kate  uoliev  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  that  any 


hoard  to  the  cost  of  each  estate.  Altogether,  I hold 
mat  the  methods,  the  price,  the  general  procedure  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  entirely  unsuitable, 
at  all  events  to  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  thing,  and  certainly  one  for  which  the 
country  will  yet  pay  dearly,  to  have  two  rival 
Boards  buying  up  untenanted  land,  to  the  gain,  of 
landlord.  It  is  no  wonder  the  land- 
lords and  agents  of  the  country  wish  to  see  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  extended. 

* See  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  ot  the  Cooimieeion  [Cd  3267,1X906],  p.  101,  q.  2181. 


In  tli.  metter  you  refer  to  I do  not  Mali  toy  !«»»» 
would  be  subjected  to  loss. 

56467.  Wmt  I asked  you  «»,  in  oo?teir^l»tog  a 
State  policy  for  a public  purpose  tod  for *•  ‘“Sjj 
of  the  general  community,  do  you  OtoSider  loss 
should  to  inflicted  upon  any  class  or  individual  - 
I Bunk  in  contemplating  • State  poboj ■ £ 

tereste  of  the  greater  number  should  be  looted  te. 
The  laws  are  based  on  that  -principle. 
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56468.  You  have  not  yet  answered  my  question. 
In  carrying  out  a State  policy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
greater  number,  do  you  think  any  class  or  individual 
should  bear  loss  thereby,  or  do  you  think  the  State 
should  bear  it?— Well,  of  course  the  State  is  made 
to  bear  some  of  the  loss,  hut  I think  if  there  are  in- 
juries upon  one  side  I do  not  see  why  the  State 
should  be  called  upon  to  bear  that.  What  I refer  to 
is  that  the  State  has  given  a bonus  to  meet  that  loss, 
and  if  there  are  some  people  here  and  there  who 
happen  to  suffer  loss,  then  I think  the  State — which, 
after  all,  is  the  people— .have  done  fairly  well.  f 
mention  one  fact  in  support  of  my  argument.  The 
Land  Laws  passed  by  the  .State  have  injured  the 
landlords.  For  the  past  twenty  or  twonty-fivo  years 
the  rents  of  landlords  have  been  lowered  by  30  to  35 
per  cent.  Their  incomes  have  been  legally  reduced, 
and  I suppose  if  they  still  suffer  loss  here  and  there 
in  tile  matter  of  purchase,  I do  not  see  what,  can  be 
done. 

56469.  Now,  ■ you  have  told  us  you  hold  that  the 
future  of  Ireland  depends  on  securing  land  at  its  fair 
value  and  on  its  proper  distribution  among  the  de- 
serving people  ? — Yes. 

56470.  That,  of  course,  is  general,  and  I ask  you 
do  you  limit  the  distribution  of  land  to  the  deserving 
people  who  occupy  uneconomic  holdings? — No,  I do 
not.  There  .are  others  who  have  no  holding  at  all 
and  are  perfectly  deserving. 

55471.  This  Commission  lias  been  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  whole  problem  of  congestion,  and  part  of 
that  problem  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  crowded 
people  who  occupy  uneconomic  holdings.  Now  I ask 
you,  from  their  point  of  view,  could  that  distribu- 
tion apply  to  others  than  those  on  uneconomic  .hold- 
ings?— I think  it  could  apply  to  others. 

56472.  May  I ask  how? — .Well,  I am  giving  evi- 
dence regarding  districts  in  East  Galway,  and  in 
these  districts  there  are  large  grazing  tracts,  and 
along  the  borders  of  these  there  are  uneconomic  hold- 
ings. I think  it  would  not  tend  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  but  would  'be  a great  hardship,  if  whole 
colonies  from  a distance  were  brought  there  and 
settled  at.  the  expense  of  tire  congests  of  the  district. 

56473.  Quite  so ; but  I was  not  referring  to  parti- 
cular localities.  Of  course  you  admit  that  if  land  is 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  -relieving  congestion  the 
persons  on  uneconomic  holdings  in  the  locality  have 
the  first  claim  on  that  land  ? — Yes. 

56474.  Then  do  you  think  the  next  class  to  be 
attended  to  are  those  on  uneconomic  holdings  else- 
where?— I have  already  stated  I would  like  to  see 
this  carried  out  by  close  inquiry  in  evtery  case. 
There  would  he  the  case  of  the  sons  of  tenants,  men 
who  are  married,  and  I would  make  inquiry  into 
their  oases  and  see  whether  some  means  could  not  'bo 
found  to  start  them  in  life. 

56475.  Then  you  would  favour  the  sons  of  well-to-do 
tenants  in  the  locality  getting  the  land  as  against  the 
deserving  man  on  an  uneconomic  holding  elsewhere 
simply  because  that  deserving  man  lives  at  a distance 
from  the  land  to  which  he  would  have  to  ho  migrated  ? 
— What  I think  is  that  there  are  a great  many  things 
to  be  considered  in  each  individual  case.  I think  it 
would  be  ulmost  a hardship  on  men  of  the  description 
you  mention  to  bring  them  in  amongst  a dissatisfied 
body  of  tenants.  If  you  have  a number  of  men  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  age  in  the  locality  looking  out  for 
and  expecting  a holding  and  you  disappoint  them,  by 
bringing  in  men  from  Mayo,  do  you  think  it  would 
make  for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  those  migrants  in 
those  circumstances. 

56476.  But  look  at  the  broad  question? — On  the 
broad  question  I would  go  in  for  those  on  uneconomic 
holdings,  the  heads  of  families. 

56477.  Then  if  you  are  going  to  relieve  congestion 
you  would  provide  for  persons  on  uneconomic  hold- 
ings, no  ma.tter  whether  they  belonged  to  the  district 
in  which  you  had  land  available  or  came  from  other 
and  more  distant  districts  ? — I say  they  have  a claim, 
but  that  claim  should  be  subject  to  the  local  circum- 
stances in  each  case.  That  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

56478.  Then  who  is  to  determine  that  if  you  depart 
from  the  general  principle? — I think  whoever  ia  en- 
trusted with  the  division  and  settlement  of  the  land 
ought  ,to  be  able  to  find  out,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  account,  the  proper  persons  to  give  it  to. 

56479.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — I would  like  to 


refer  to  the  answer  you  gave  Sir  John  Colomb  reeard 
ing  the  reduction  of  landlords’  rents.  Do  you  thi  l' 
the  law  really  injured  the  landlord  or  do  you  think 
his  income  was  reduced  by  a legitimate  reduction  in 
rent  ? — It  would  be  just  on  the  same  principle  in  the 
case  of  a sale  if  you  are  not  going  to  give  him  his  full 
present  net  income. 

56480.  Is  it  injury  or  reduction  ?— I would  say  it  U 
.a  case  of  reduction. 

56481.  You  know  very  well  the  class  of  land  there  is 
in  this  district.  There  is  a -good  deal  of  good  land? 
— Yes. 

56482.  Is  much  of  it  unoccupied  ? — I could  not  give 
you  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  district  but  I know 
that  in  Portumna  Union  there  are  over  21,000  acres  of 
untenanted  land.  There  are  302  tenants  under  £5 
valuation  ; 323  under  £10  ; and  421  under  £20.  After 
supplying  these  and  deserving  sons  of  tenants  agoottly 
margin  of  land  would  be  left  for  migration  purposes. 
Tire  population  of  tlie  Union  is  only  9,054. 

56483.  That  is  exactly  the  class  of  answer  that 
serves  my  purpose  and  is  useful.  You  think  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  if  that  land  instead  of  being 
under  grazing  were  let  to  occupiers  of  reasonably-sized 
holdings? — Certainly. 

56484.  You  think  the  country  would  be  the  better 
of  that  ? — Yes. 

56485.  And  the  towns  would  improve  and  be  the 
better  of  that? — Yes,  very  -much. 

56486.  Let  us  seo  how  that  would  work  out.  In  tell- 
ing us  how  you  would  dispose  of  that  land  you  very 
naturally  said  the  men  on  small  uneconomic  holdings 
on  the  border  should  have  the  first  claim  on  it?— Yes. 

56487.  I think  yon  said  that  sons  of  tenants  should 
then  come  in  before  those  who  came  from  a distance! 
— I would  certainly  have  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
closely  inquired  into.  That  would  be  advisable  for  the 
peace  of  the  district  and  for  the  people  who  migrated, 

56488.  Then  I suppose  anybody  interested  in  reliev- 
ing congestion  in  the  far  west  of  Galway  should 
naturally  look  to  this  diocese  for  some  land  for  that 
purpose  ? — Yes. 

56489.  You  consider  that  the  body  relieving  conges- 
tion should  first  provide  for  the  congests  in  the 
locality  ? — Yes. 

56490.  After  that  you  would  provide  for  the  sons  of 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

56491.  What  have  the  Estates  Commissioners  been 
doing  in  that  direction  ? What  sort  of  people  have 
they  been  putting  on  holdings  ? — They  have,  as  a rule, 
enlarged  holdings.  But  they  divided  two  farms  of  200 
acres  each  among  existing  holdings  which  were  very 
uneconomic.  In  two  cases  they  gave  land  to  the  sons 
of  tenants,  whoso  family  got  no  increase  of  land,  and 
in  another  case  they  gave  land  to  an  evicted  tenant. 

56492.  Chairman. — What  is  the  name  of  that 
estate? — Colonel  Daly’s. 

56493.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell— Did  the  sons  ol 
tenants  get  many  of  these  holdings? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. There  wore  only  two  cases.  The  land  was  re- 
quired to  make  the  holdings  there  economic. 

56494.  Do  you  know  any  place  here  where  they  have 
got  holdings  ?— Yes,  but  I do  not  know  whether  from 
the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  The  only  work  of  which  I haye  definite  know- 
ledge is  that  on  the  Dobn  Estate,  where  the  Estates 
Commissioners  migrated  men  from  the  adjacent  village 
and  put  them  on  good  land,  and  amalgamated  the 
holdings  thus  vacated. 

56495.  From  what  you  have  told  us  of  the  character 
of  land  throughout  the  diocese  of  Clonfert  one  worn 
naturally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aim  of  the 
body  relieving  congestion  in  Ireland  should  naturally 
be  to  look  to  land  here  for  congests? — Yes  ; but  there 
are  evicted  tenants  from  the  Clanrioarde  Estate  to  ^ 
provided  for.  Many  of  the  holdings  from  which  t . 
were  evicted  are  small  and  uneconomic.  I would  p 
them  back  on  holdings  of  good  land. 

56496.  Would  there  be  general  consent  to  Pr0V^J 
first  for  the  evicted  tenants? — I do  not  know  a 
that,  but  I think  there  would  be  quite  room  enou0n 
for  a good  many  if  the  land  were  purchased. 

56497.  You  think,  at  all  events,  that  the  men  on 
margin  have  the  first  claim? — Yes. 

56498.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  amount  o 
land  in  this  diocese  that  would  be  fairly  availab^. 
tlie  congested  people  of  the  west  of  Galway  ?— l 
hardly  say,  but  something  like  10,000  acres.  ^ 

56499.  You  called  attention  very  properly  to 
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. • urices  paid  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  £5,163,  or  nearly  £600  of  a loss.  I merely  ask  hew  ge]it_  27  1907. 

poneested  Districts  Board  for  land  in  this  this  loss  is  to  be  met.  * — i 

and _ the,  ^r_S  56515.  Would  that  expenditure  be  the  estimated  ex-  Bov.  J.  £’. 


» yes  OOOJ.O.  vvouiu  cnai  expen unuie  oe  uie  esumaxeu  ex- 

l0K«nn  Do  vou  know  that  taking  the  whole  of  Ire-  penditure  which  had  to  be  met? — I cannot  say.  It  is  Uoliana*. 

th  e is  not  so  much  difference  ? — I cannot  say  as  down  there  as  up  to  the  end  of  1906,  and  it  is  charged 
land  tner  ^ tjie  Congested  Districts  Board  are  on  Die  estate.  That  will  run  the  price  up  to  a very 

W that.  ^ is  mosfc  praiseworthy,  and  for  which  high  figure  on  the  tenants  to  be  settled  down  there. 


doing  a credit  in  the  congested  .areas,  hut  oer-  56516.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that ? — By  putting 
• l.f+heve  is  a strong  opinion  against  the  Board  in  the  figures  together. 
tainly  theie  is  a sn  o s ^ a 56517.  But  Die  Congested  Districts  Board,  if  it  had 

thLm  The  sons  of  tenants  who  want  holdings  will  the  funds,  can  incur  a loss  up  to  any  amount.  'Ibex 
5b0U.:  r...  ,,f  the  Estates  Com-  are  not  restricted  in  the  amount  they  may  lose?— I am 


f50,livAuvefer  the  operations  of  the  Estates  Com-  are  not  restricted  in  the  amount  they  may  lose  ?— I am 
• wVs  to  those  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board?  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I thought  they  could  not  go 
nnZ  everyone  seems  to  prefer  the  Estates  Connnis-  beyond  10  per  cent. 

-Yes>  e!®  yHie  around  that  they  are  buying  land  56518.  It  is  no  wonder  you  should  think  that,  be- 
sioners  on  g cause  that  is  true  of  another  body,  bat  not  as  regards 

eh2£S’  Now  supposing  (and  my  figures  are  only  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Now,  as  regards  the 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  had  Benmore  Estate,  are  you  aware  that  the  Board  was 

St  land  all  over  Ireland  at  an  average  of  27  buying  a very  congested  estate  m Mayo  from  the 

nnvehase  of  the  valuation,  and  the  Estates  owner  of  the  Benmore  Estate,  and  he  would  not  sel. 

at  26  years’  purchase,  and  that  the  the  Mayo  estate  unless  the  Board  also  purchased  this 
STXZ  Congested  Di.friota  Boird  stood  above  estate  in  G.lwav  1 Mote  in  order  to  jet hold o< 
Commissioners  at  all  in  the  number  of  this  very  congested  estate  m Mayo  the  Boaid  weie 
DMchase  was  because  of  the  high  prices  they  forced  into  buying  the  Benmore  Estate  m Galway 
S toP»«  “ tad  in  tlris  locality,  raid  not  that  «,  r.elli-Ti.en  tie  Board  was  loroed  to  bn,  tt  « 
f a/interesting  inquiry  ?— Yes,  but  I would  be  a very  high  figure,  and  if  there  is  money  to  be  lost 

lead  to  an  inteieswiii,  H / , . » _ . • r],  t TOAn,ij  lik*  Die  Boaid  to  lower  Die  annuities  on  Die 


£ ^iSiS^in^;^;  but  I would  be  a very  high  figure,  and  if  there  is  money  to  be  lost 

slow  to  tlfnk  the  Board  had  to’  pay  high  prices  I would  like  Die  Board  to  lower  Die  annuities  on  Die 

poor  people.  . , , , 

TO«U  vm,  bp  surmised  to  hear  that  if  you  56519.  I am  afraid  that  while  I amd  the  Board  was 


their  area  cheaper  than  the  Estates  Commissioners 
Yes,  I would  be  interested  to  learn  that. 


in  the  direction  I have  indicated.  35s.  or  40s.  an  acre 


M!?k sHmiSttiniSB  ,ois  * - ms- 


buying  land  in  this  district,  re-selling  it  to  the  people 
of  the  district,  and  giving  it  to  the  sons  of  tenants, 
have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  could  not  have  bought  land  here  as 
cheaply  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country?— I be- 
lieve they  could  have  bought  as  cheaply. 

56505.'  About  the  case  you  mentioned ; it  is  an 
extraordinary  one? — Yes,  I took  it  from  the  Boards 

' 56506.  Can  you  tell  me  the  dearest  price  the  Estates 


itetoethegsons°of  tenants,  a good  holding  he  ought  to  have  a reasonable  hope  of 
re  that  the  Congested  Dis-  paying  his  annuity  every  year  and  doing  fairly  well . 

rt  of °the  country  ?— I be*  56521.  And  if  he  gets  a good  holding  at.  a fair  nn- 
■ as  cheaply  7 maty  it  will  be  a great  advantage  to  lum,  and  theie 

ou  mentioned;  it  is  an  is  no  reason  for  making  further  presents  to  him?- 
took  it  frcmi  the  Board's  Yes,  if  he  gets  a good  holding  at  a.  fair  price.  But 

toot  it  tun  tne  nua  £1  >or  £2  to6such  a man  niai<e  an  extraordinary  differ- 

v d.avovt  „1»  tbc  Estates  to  him.  m»  ,05 ; se  e him  be, teg  or 


taSuST pid'ta  land  in  Clonlert  !-A.  far  » Vp  “• tkat  £1  ”*l“  a"  **“  dif"””“ 

I understand,  they  did  not  pay  much  more  than  26  or  Wouldn’t  10s.  make  a difference  to  him?— 

27  years.  , . Y 

56507.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  case  in  wlu.cn  t-Vg  the  case  of  a man  on  a 

Ibc,  paid  d„  not,  and  I think  th,  pr.eo  teteTbiggor  and  tetter 

'h?J  SJ'V2”4  J""5-”*5  t0°  “fte  „„  „Kdl  Jju  m,y  heavier  instalments,  won  t lie 


they  gave — 26^  years — was  too  high. 

56508.  In  any  case,  under  present  circumstances, 
the  chances  of  the  market  has  something  to  do  with 
price?— Yes.  . , 


be  inclined,  for  a couple  of  years  at  all  events,  to 
grumble  at  the  way  Die  rent  has  gone  up  < li  «e  . 


trice?  Yes.  . , . T.  , , ?,  reasonable  man  he  will  see  both  sides  of  the  ques- 

56509.  Now,  what  I.  am  upon  is  this.  It  looks  course  he  will  know  he  will  have  to  pay 

-s  if,  in  the  absence  of  purchases  in  this  district  by  tion,  o{  ]and 

the  Estates  Commissioners,  that  the  Congested  Dis-  «.  ® ^ —<,..1/1  -think 


“ uvuiiiiwo*uu»»,  ~ ° 56,524  Tt,  the  case  of  migrants  yon  would  not  think 

tricts  Board  could  have  bought  land  here  as  cheaply  nutting  much  on  the  annuities  for  the  houses  they 
as  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Are  you  aware  that  ot  P^ing  muc  i o 

tho  Estates  Commissioners  have  bought  much  more  b y0u  think  the  lowest  could  scarcely  carry- 


land  in  Galway  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country  ? fl  thT present* prices  for  land  that  would 

I have  reason  to  believe  they  have  bought  a great  deal  certain2y  fau  weighty  on  the  annuity. 

^I?re‘  ,,  , ,,  • 56526  Is  it  the  operations  of  Die  Estates  Commis- 

56510.  And  isn’t  it  very  significant  that  the  price  g.  ^ thifJ  part  t.lie  country  that  have  put  land 


of  land  has  gone  up  in  Galway  ?— Yes,  you  are  work-  RI®n,erS  I"  - ^ price?— It  is  the  competition. 

ai  boards.  . sum  0f  £5  700  has  ibeen  set  down  by  the  Board,  and 

56511.  If  you  were  responsible  for  the  relief  of  con-  our  knowledge,  not  £10  has  been  laid  out  in 

gestion  and  saw  all  these  West-Galway  people  nestling  ^ ^rovements  What  is  that  in  respect  of,  and  on 
111  crowds  in  poverty,  would  you  not  try,  even  at  great  £ m states?— It  as  in  respect  of  permanent  im- 

sacrifice,  to  purchase  land  for  them?— I would  ; but  ovemenJts  on  ,tlie  one  estate,  the  Kenny  Estate. 

P r m 66S21  Do  ,«  mean  to  «,  ftat  tl,o  »P«vt  otto 

rctV  d‘  „ . . Board  shows  that  £5,700  has  ibeen  withdrawn  from 

56512.  Now,  even  with  the  Estates  Commissioners  Kenny  Estate,  vet  you  know  not  £10  lias  been 

doing  their  excellent  work,  if  the  Congested  Districts  ejrpen(je(i  /_yes.  it  is  .marked  down  an  Dieir  book. 
Board  had  compulsory  powers,  don’t  you  think  these  foi.  improvements  and  other  expenses. 


prices  would  not  have  been  paid  ? — I am  sure  of  that. 

56513.  You  think  in  that  way  the  matter  would  be 
righted? — I think  it  would. 

56514.  You  called  attention  to  the  cost  of  improve- 


56529.  And  to  your  knowledge  little  or  noDung  lias 
been  spent  on  Die  estate  ?-Yes;  whatever  money 
they  spent  was  on  farming,  saving  hay,  and  things 
like  that  that  any  farmer  has  to  do.  They  also 


ments  on  an  estate  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? attended  to  mearings. 

—Yes.  From  the  Board’s  own  book  I notice  that  a my  is  Dr.  Kenny’s  estate?— Yes. 

sum  of  £5,714  is  set  down  for  improvements  and  other  * rVLS  Wt,  ex- 

npvntes,  and  I say  fliat  to  my  own  knowladgo  not  S6KS1.  In  T°P.  SSjSJS, 

£10  has  been  laid  out  on  improvements  of  any  kind,  pended  on  adm-uuste  g . . the  estate  as  hav- 
I also  said  that  the  Board  farm  most  of  this  land  this  sum  is  narked  down 

themselves,  set  it  on  con-acre  at  a high  price,  as  well  ing  been  spent  on_™P]  imorovements  have  been 

as  take  in  graziers  at  a higher  figure  than  was  charged  and  I donot  see  DoraTSS  in  his  evidence  to 

across  the  road,  and  yet  their  receipts  were  only  made.  But,  as  Mr.  V 
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tlie  Commission,  tlie  amounts  paid  to  engineers,  sur- 
veyor's, clerks  of  works,  etc.,  is  charged  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  to  the  cost  of  each  estate.  I 

S resume  that  is  vvliat  has  been  done  in  this  case. 

ut  with  that  sum  added  to  the  already  high  price 
paid  for  purchase  I do  not  see  how  the  land  is  to  be 
set  to  tenants  at  all.  . 

56532.  Mr.  Bryce.— Do  you  take  it  on  the  interest 
paid  on  the  purchase  money? — If  yon  take  it  that 
way,  then  you  have  a dead  loss  of  £600  for  the  three 
•>r  four  yeivrs  the  Board  have  this  estate  on  their 

56533.  Chairman. — I do  not  suppose  this  sum  of 
£5,700  is  to  be  added  to  the  purchase  money  of  the 
estate? — Then  I should  like  to  know  what  it  is  for. 

56534.  If  you  look  further  through  the  report  you 
will  see  that  the  receipts  of  the  estate  amount  to 
£5,000? — Yes,  and  that  means  a loss  of  £600. 

56535.  And  that  will  come  out  of  the  income  of 
tlie  Board  ? — And  that  difference  of  expenses  over  re- 
ceipts means  a year’s  purchase  of  the  estate. 

56536.  The  Board  lias  an  income  irrespective  of 
what  they  derive  from  the  estate,  and  I suppose  the 
balance  would  come  out  of"  that.  I asked  the  ques- 
tion who  is  to  pay  for  it? — That  is  what  I want  to 
get  at. 

56537.  The  total  sum  is  £600  for  those  years? — 
That  is  equivalent  to  a year’s  purchase  of  the  estate. 
Tlie  valuation  of  the  estate  is  £646,  and  tlie  Board 
have  been  for  the  past  three  years  incurring  a loss 
of  £600. 

56538.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  land  returning  an 
income  of  £5,000  is  only  valued  at  £600? — Yos  ; that 
is  the  poor  law  valuation. 

56539.  You  have  told  us  you  object  to  tlie  methods 
and  general  procedure  of  tlie  Board.  What  are  the 
methods  and  procedure  you  object  to? — One  point  is 
that  the  land  is  not  properly  distributed.  I have 
mentioned  one  estate  to  which  I invited  your  inspec- 
tion. There  .a  man,  Pat  Wade,  was  charged  £23  for 
a holding  on  which  there  are  not  move  than  two  or 
three  acres  in  any  way  suited  for  tillage.  It  looks 
as  if  all  tlie  bad  land  was  on  that  holding.  I also 
fear,  as  regards  the  building  of  houses,  that  if  this 
charge  is  to  -be  added  to  the  annuity  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  tenants  to  .meet  it.  The  Board  go  into  a 
district  and  start  to  build  houses  for  the  tenants,  em- 
ploying men  at  2*.  and  2s.  6 d.  a day.  That  will 
have  to  bo  -paid  by  the  tenant.  I met  a boy  of  not 
more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  driving 
a horse  and  cart  for  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
I asked  him  what  pay  lie  was  receiving,  and  he  said 
2s.  a day.  I know  a farmer  would  not  give  him 
that.  I like  to  see  people  earning  money,  but  if  these 
expenses  have  to  be  met  by  the  tenants  it  will  be  a 
ser.ous  matter  for  them.  I would  prefer,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  that  the  people  should  be  brought  to 
the  land,  and  help  to  build  the  houses,  rather  than 
have  the  houses  built  for  them  at  great  expense  if 
they  have  to  pay  up  that  expense  in  the  annuity. 

56540.  But  doesn’t  the  Board  do  these  things  out  of 
-J®  OW11  income? — I am  basing  niy  remarks  on  Mr. 
Doran’s  evidence,  when  he  said  that  the  cost  of  engi- 
neers, surveyors,  clerk  of  works,  etc.,  were  charged  by 
•lie  Board  to  the  cost  of  estates. 

56541..  Your  objection  to  the  work  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  has  merely  arisen  since  you  read  Mr 
Doran’s  evidence.  It  is  based  entirely  on  what  you 
read  of  his  evidence  ?— Yes,  because  'i  had  thought 
that  these  expenses  would  come  out  of  some  other  fund. 

o6542.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Would  Mr. 
Doran’s  point  be  that  those  expenses  are  put  down 
as  expenses  connected  with  the  estate  and  are  not  con- 
sidered general  expenses  of  the  Board  ? — I cannot  say 
1 would  like  enlightenment  on  the  point,  I understood 
they  were  charged  against  the  estate,  and  the  tenants 
would  have  to  repay  them  in  their  annuities. 

56543.  Chairman. — Is  it  not  merely  a matter  of 
book-keeping  and  that  tlie  money  spent  in  wages,  etc. 
in  connection  with  these  estates  is  to  facilitate  the 
book- keening  of  tlie  Board,  included  in  tlie  cost  of 
estates  but  would  not  mean  that  it  is  charged  on  the 
annuities?— I do  not  know. 

56544.  .Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— All  tho<e  charges 
are  placed  against  an  estate  because  it  is  necessary 
to  show  the  purchase  price  of  an  estate,  the  total 
expenditure  connected  with  it  in  the  way  of  improving 

l;n  ti  CTl*  °utl  bfifc  does  not  fol,ow  that  this 
will  all  be  taken  out  of, the  annuities.  That  is  how 
the  Boards  loss  of  8,  10,  12,  or  15  per  cent,  on  an 


estate  is  worked  out? — I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  is 
so. 

56545.  Chairman.— It  does  seem  a serious  thing  if 
an  impression  of  that  sort  is  to  go  abroad  unless  we 
really  know  how  the  thing  is  done?— Well,  when  I read 
Mr.  Doran’s  evidence  I did  not  know  what  to  conclude 
except  that  the  tenants  would  be  charged  with  these 
expenses. 

56546.  That  may  not  have  been  what  was  in  Mr 
Doran’s  mind  ? — That  is  so,  but  I thought  the  expenses 
charged  on  the  estate  would  be  charged  oil  the  ten- 
ants’ annuities. 

56547.  But  there  are  estates  belonging  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  be- 
side  you  and  surely  if  you  had  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
the  proper  thing  would  have  been  to  ask  the  inspector 
in  charge  of  the  estates  what  really  does  happen.  How- 
ever, we  will  pass  from  that.  What  is  tlie  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Board  that  you  object  to?— In  proce- 
dure I include  their  methods  of  purchase  by  giving  a 
high  price,  and  as  is  expected  to  take  place  people 
migrated  into  these  tracts,  to  the  exclusion  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  local  people.  I think  the  Board 
should  look  into  the  local  areas  first.  I have  already 
compared  the  procedure  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 
with  that,  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

56548.  That  leads  to  another  point.  The  Estates 
Commissioners  buy  land  ancl  acting  tactfully  they 
have  distributed  it  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  people!— 
Yes. 

56549.  But  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  distribu- 
ting land  have  first  to  recognise  that  they  are  charged 
with  the  relief  of  congestion? — Yes. 

56550.  Is  that  generally  recognised  by  the  people?— 
It.  is. 

56551.  Do  you  consider  that  the  people  have  re- 
cognised that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  prin- 
cipally authorised  to  deal  with  the  work  of  moving 
migrants,  improving  holdings,  and  so  forth,  in  poor 
areas  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

56552.  Do  they  regard  the  Estates  Commissioners 
as  being  invested  with  such  great  powers  over  con- 
gested areas  as  the  Board? — Tlie  opinion  is  that  when 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  buy  land  it  is  presum- 
ably for  outsiders,  and,  therefore,  the  wants  of  the 
local  people  will  not  be  looked  after.  But  when 
the  Estates  Commissioners  buy  land  the  people  know 
they  will  be  looked  after  first.  It  is  selfishness. 

56553.  Aro  they  aware  that  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners have  I lie  power  under  various  clauses  in  the 
Act  of  1903  to  give  land  to  sons  of  tenants  ?— Yes. 

56554.  And  in  their  own  mind,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  associate  the  Estates  Commissioners 
more  with  the  distribution  of  land  in  that  direction 
than  tlie  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — Yes ; that  is 


56555.  Can  you  fell  us  anything  more  about  the  Ben- 
more  estate.  Wasn’t  there  some  difficulty  there  with 
regard  to  bringing  in  outsiders? — So  I believe,  and  I 
believe  that  difficulty  is  the  reason  why  no  other  land 
in  this  locality  has  been  divided  by  tlie  Congested 
Districts  Board.  They  bought,  other  land  eight  miles 
from  that,  and  they  have  not  divided  it  yet. 

56556.  As  a matter  of  fact,  was  not  the  difficulty 
on  the  Benmorc  Estate  with  regard  to  the  wish  oi 
the  Board  to  bring  in  upon  the  grass  lands  men 
from  congested  areas  in  Mayo?— Yes,  before  the 
wants  of  the  local  people  had  been  first  attended  to. 

56557.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  was  dissatis- 
faction? -I  believe,  it  was,  and  when  the  local  peope 
are  attended  to  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
in  migrants— they  will  then  be  welcomed  by  tne 
people. 


Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Are  you  aware 


that 


the  Board  had  no  power  under  the  Act,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  u>  give  any  of  the  Benmore  land 
to  the  sons  of  local  people,  and  that  it  was  mote  y 
straining  the  law  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case 
that  the  Benmore  Estate  was  dealt  with.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Benmore  property  was  not  boug  i 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  migrating  tenants  to  a 
all.  It  was  bought  because  the  Board  could  not  g 
hold  of  the  congested  parts  of  an  estate  m County 
Mayo  unless  .they  also  took  the  Benmore  Estate, 
Board  was  advised  to  take  the  other  estate,  un  , 
speaking  with  personal  knowledge,  I may  say  tna 
the  Benmore  Estate  would  have  been  divided  among 
the  local  people  much  earlier  if  the  people  na 
only  had  patience.  It  is  a very  small  case,  and  aoes 
not  illustrate  any  principle.  Comparing  it  wi 
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. cf-hM  bouzht  here,  it  looks  as  if  pressure  made 
other  esta  ? The  people  on  the  other  estates 

St  o^iet,  and  those  are  not  yet  divided. 

&559  So  far  as  I understood  your  point  when  you 
« referring  to  the  purchase  of  untenanted  land, 

U was  that  the  reduction  of  the  landlord  s income 
it  Reason  of  the  operation  of  the  Land  Acts,  was 
by,  r®  romnanied  by  any  compensation,  that  the  land- 

firssrsJiS  to  oprti«  oi  u» 

’iaa,  of  the*  imtenonfad  lands  should  not  b. 
Empsnied  ty  »ny  compons.tion  either.  In  other 
Sf  ft*t,  inasmucli  ns  the  landlord  sufoed  « 
Station  of  income  owing  to  the  fair  rent  fining 
Sdnre  so  might  he  also  suffer  some  diminution 
of  income  in  regard  to  tlto  purchase  of  untenanted 

^t^tO.^ThaC  is  the  important  point  you  nude f— 

5556I,  x ask  you  to  consider  this  aspect  of  the 
case  In  fixing  fair  rents  you  were  dealing  with 
jhiai  ownership,  land  in  which  the  tenant  had  an 
interest,  but  in  the  case  of  untenanted  land  there 
is  no  such  dual  ownership.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlord.  In  the  one  case  it  is  possible  to  see 
some  justification  for  the  landlord’s  reduction  of 
income  without  compensation,  but,  in  the  other  case, 
would  it  not  be  legitimate  to  say  if  there  is  a reduc- 
tion in  the  landlord’s  income  there  should  be  compen- 
sation?—I would  answer  that  in  the  landlord’s 
favour.  But  the  landlord  who  has  an  occupation 
interest  in  a holding  as  well  as  that  of  ownership 
must  manage  that  land  in  one  of  two  ways— lie  must 
set  it  to  graziers  or  farm  it  himself.  In  County 
Galway,  not  so  very  long  ago,  I saw  quite  a number 
■of  large  graziers,  very  well  off,  and  now  there  is  not 
a sign  of  ono  of  them.  They  gob  broken  down 
through  farming.  Now,  if  the  landlord  is  .to  farm 
the  land,  with  varying  markets,  he  is  liable  to  severe 
loss.  If  he  lets  it  to  graziers  I am  afraid  that  won’t 
be  very  satisfactory,  as  the  competition  rent  is  now 
.a  thing  of  the  past. 

56562.  In  other  words,  you  say  that  the  present 
•or  past  income  of  a landlord  for  untenanted  land  is 
an  unstable  basis  on  which  to  calculate?— I would 
place  very  little  value  on  the  occupation  interest  of 
a landlord.  He  has  to  make  up  that  value  either  by 
farming  it  himself  or  by  letting  it.  I would  not  put 
•a  year’s  purchase  on  his  value. 

56563.  The  annuities  fixed  on  tenanted  lands, 
when  sold,  come  up  to  a certain  pitch.  Now,  do  you 
think  the  annuities  on  such  lands  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  annuities  on  untenanted  lanl? 
—Yes,  but  not  so  much  at  all. 

56564.  You  admit  it  should  be  something? — Yes,  it 
should  be  something. 

56565.  Have  you  ever  thought  wliat  would  be  a fair 
relation  between  the  annuity  for  tenanted  land  and 
the  annuity  for  untenanted  land? — Well,  what  is  a 
man  to  do  with  untenanted  land.  I think  he  car. 
make  very  little  out  of  it,  and  he  is  liable,  putting 
■°n| thing  against  another,  for  loss  as  well  as  gain. 

56566.  If  you  did  not  proceed  on  the  basis  of  value 
if  tenanted,  what  other  basis  can  you  have  for  un- 
tenanted land? — I would  prefer  to  have  it  valued 
•independently.  The  income  from  untenanted  land  is 
no  standard  when  there  are  competitive  rents  in  the 


What  principle  for  independent  valuing 
would  you  adopt? — I could  hardly  say  ; but  I think  it 
might  be  within  the  power  of  those  interested  to  set 
nP  a valuing  authority. 

•i.  f r '•  ^ ou^  y°u  fix  the  value  without  reference  to 
what  fair  rents  would  bring  in  if  the  land  were  let  to 
enants,  or  would  you  value  it  on  the  basis  of  fair 
16  i ,u.n^er  bhe  rent-fixing  Acts? — I think  fair  rents 
^hardiy  be  fair,  but  might  not  be  far  out. 
oo568a.  You  would  be  disposed  to  think  the  value 
i3®  something  lower  than  that? — Yes. 

00569.  Is  there  any  principle  by  which  you  would 
ix  an  addition  to  the  fair  rent  in  order  to  find  a basis 
capitalisation  ? — I could  hardly  state  that,  but  I 
oink  it  ought  to  be  within  the  power  of  those  con- 
Hrri  to  find  that  out.  My  point  is  that  I put  very 
is  on  the  occupation  interest  of  the  landlord  of 
““Ranted  land  at  present. 

6570.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  allowing 
tkn3  i knild  their  own  houses  rather  than  having 
_ . houses  built  for  them? — Of  course,  that  could 

, always  be  done.  But  if  you  bring  people  from  a 
tance  to  lands,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  be 


brought  to  the  place  they  will  be  asked  to  settle  in,  s.  ( 2-  ]907 

shown  it,  and  told  to  get  the  best  house  they  could  at,  ' L 

as  low  a cost  as  possible.  ' Ew.  J.  P. 

56571.  Would  you  give  me  your  reasons  for  that  Cnll.man. 
suggestion? — I have  seen  work  carried  out  on  those 
lines  with  great  advantage  to  the  tenant.  In  the  first 
place  the  tenant  has  a greater  interest  in  selecting  the 
kind  of  house  he  wants.  His  own  labour  could  be  em- 
ployed in  building,  and  besides  he  would  be  a sort  of 
clerk  of  works  to  see  that  the  work  was  done  properly. 

Another  object  would  be  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  house 
which  will  be  put  on  the  annuity  as  low  as  possible. 

56572.  In  other  words  the  building  of  the  house  will 
be  a lesson  in  industry  to  him  ?— Yes. 

56573.  And  he  would  be  working  in  the  direction 
which  we  all  hope  to  reach? — Yes. 

56574.  Have  you  got  any  figures  in  your  mind  to 
show  that  a house  built  in  that  way  could  be  built 
more  cheaply  than  if  the  work  was  done  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board? — I have  not  got  the  figures, 
but  I have  reason  to  believe  they  can  be  got.  Some 
houses  have  been  built  in  my  parish  in  that  way,  and 
they  have  been  built  cheaper  than  if  given  out  to  a 
builder. 

56575.  Con  you  tell  us  which  house  would  be  the 
more  likely  to  please  a tenant — the  one  built  for  him 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  or  the  one  which  he 
would  himself  help  to  build? — My  experience  is  that 
ho  will  be  better  satisfied  with  the  house  he  would  him- 
self help  to  build.  It  would  be  carried  out  more  or 
less  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  he  would  not 
make  any  changes  in  it.  But  if  the  house  is  built  for 
him  he  will  make  changes. 

56576.  Do  you  notice  in  tile  case  of  a man  helping 
to  build  his  own  house  that  as  the  work  progresses  ho 
may  make  alterations  in  rooms  and  little  modifica- 
tions ?— Yes,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  is  so. 

56577.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  Wade  case,  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  allowed  him  to  build  his 
iiwn° house? — They  built  houses  for  others,  but  they 
did  not  build  a house  for  him. 

56578.  In  all  cases  of  sons  of  tenants  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  would  not  build  the  ho  uses  ?— 1 They 
build  them  in  some  cases.  I am  not  quite  sure  of 
Wade’s  case,  but  there  was  a complaint  made  to  me 
to  the  effect  that  rhey  refused  him. 

56579.  -Sir  Jonx  Colomb.— As  I understand  your 
evidence  you  wish  to  inform  the  Commission  that  in 
your  view  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  somewhat 
extravagant  ? — Yes. 

56580.  And  the  only  instance  you  give  in  support 
of  that  statement  is  that  of  the  boy  getting  2s.  a day 
for  carting  ? — I merely  mentioned  that.  I know 
cases  where  they  are  .getting  2s.  6d.  and  3s. 

56581.  I would  prefer  to  take  the  case  of  the  boy 
you.  referred  to.  I presume  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  really  employed  the  father,  and  not  the  boy  j 
— No;  the  horse  and  cart  belonged  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  and  this  boy  was  employed  to  work 

56582.  Mr.  Bkyce.— When  dealing  with  grazing 
lands  vou  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  landlords 
should  "not  get  their  net  income  from  grazing  lands 
because  yon  thought  they  did  not  look  like  being  very 
good  security  in  th©  future? — Yes. 

56583.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  district?— 

It  is  sixteen  years  since  I was  ordained,  and  I have 
been  eight  years  in  the  locality  with  regard  to 
which  I ajn  giving  my  evidence. 

56584.  Then  you  have  had  considerable  experience. 

Now,  during  that  time  have  you  noticed  that  lower 
rents  are  being  obtained  for  grazing  lands,  or  is  the 
rent  being  kept  up  ?— The  rents  for  smaller  grazing 
tracts  have  been  kept  up  because  of  the  greater  com- 
petition, but  in  Die  case  of  Die  larger  grazing  tracts 
I believe  they  have  gone  down. 

56585.  Can  you  give  cases  ?— I could  give  oases  in 
which  the  rents  have  been  kept  up  where  there  is  a 
number  of  small  competitors. 

56586.  But  if  you  cannot  show  that  Die  rents  have 
actually  fallen  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much 
ground  for  your  anticipation  that  Diey  will  fall  in 
the  future  ? — I can  show  you  one  case,  the  Ballydonelan 
Estate,  in  which  they  have  gone  down  by  7s.  or  8 s.  at 
all  events.  That  land  at  one  time  stood  at  27s.  and 
28s.  an  acre.  Afterwards  it  fell  to  £1  and  less  per 
acre.  That  land  was  distributed  to  Die  tenants  by  a 
scheme  of  Mr.  Mahon’s,  and  was  sold  to  them  at  the 
extraordinary  prices  of  from  25s.  to  37s.  6d.  an  acre. 
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56587.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  raised  by 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  a few  moments  ago  ; il  jm 
were  to  break  up  these  grazing  lands  and  distribute 
them  among  tenants  those  tenants  would  he  im- 
mediately placed  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  sell 
their  interest  at  a considerable  number  of  year's 
purchase ? — Yes,  if  the  landlord  would  divide  and 

distribute  it.  . , c 

56588.  No  matter  who  would  distribute  it.  Sup- 
pose there  is  a large  tract  of  laud,  and  a tenant  is 
put  into  one  of  the  new  holdings,  he  will  at  once  be 
able  to  sell  his  interest  for  a considerable  number  of 
years’  purchase  ?— I do  not  know  how  far  the  Jaw 
would  restrain  him  in  that  regard. 

56589.  But  he  has  acquired  a tenant  s interest  /-•- 
Well,  he  is  required  to  be  there  and  work  the  hold- 
ing and  pay  liis  annuity.  If  he  does  not  pay  Ins  an- 
nuity then  he  is  cleared  out.  I cannot  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  he  would  get,  if  anything  con- 
siderable, by  selling  it  to  his  neighbour.  But  I dare 
say  if  it  was  good  land  he  would  get  something. 

56590.  His  interest,  after  being  established  on  the 
place,  would  he  rather  more  than  the  landlord’s  in- 
terest?—It  would. 

56591.  That  really  corroborates  your  answer  to  an* 
Antony  MacDonnell  that  it  would  be  fair  to  charge 
him  something  more  than  the  landlord’s  interest  on 
his  annuity? — Yes. 

56592.  You  complain  of  the  methods  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  in  holding  a great  deal  of  land 
for  a long  time,  and  not  at  once  distributing  it?— 

56593.  Of  course  yon  understand  the  reason?— 
They  say  the  lands  are  not  vested  in  them,  but  then 
why  farm  them  themselves. 

56594.  But  they  must  do  something  with  the  lands. 
They  have  acquired  the  interest  in  them,  but  they 
are  not  vested  in  the  Board.  There  is  one  particular 
case  in  which  the  Board  bought  lands  in  1903  and 
these  lands  were  only  vested  in  them  in  1907. 
During  that  intervening  period  the  Board  must  do 
something  with  the  lands,  and  get  what  they  can  out 
of  them.  They  cannot  incur  a dead  loss  for  those 
years  until  they  are  able  to  get  them  into  their  pos- 
session, and  distribute  ? — Yes  ; but  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners do  not  wait  like  that.  They  set  to  work 
at  once,  and  deal  with  the  land  in  the  same  way  as 
if  it  was  vested  in  them. 

56595.  But  that  may  be  accidental.  It  may  happen 
that  the  vesting  in  one  estate  follows  on  the  bargain 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  another 
estate  where  there  may  be  difficulties  of  title? — But. 
these  things  puzzle  the  layman.  The  Estates  Com- 
missioners buy  land,  and  in  a couple  of  months  they 
have  houses  built  and  tenants  settled  on  the  lands 
before  they  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  That 
is  not  done  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

56596.  Don’t  you  think  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
draw  conclusions  from  'individual  cases  ? — I have 
given  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth  upon  what  I 
have  seen  by  both  bodies  dealing  with  land  in  this 
locality. 

56597.  I think  you  will  find,  if  you  go  into  all  the 
details,  an  explanation  for  all  you  complain  of.  And 
there  is  this  further  difficulty  in  the  ease  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  that  they  have  to  con- 
sider their  plan  of  operations,  and  they  may  have  to 
buy  estates,  and  do,  as  a .matter  of  fact,  because  they 
have  to  acquire  at  the  same  time  certain  other 
estates  which  may  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging holdings.  They  may  sometimes  buy  unten- 
anted land  at  a distance  from  the  congested  estate 
they  have  in  view  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  enlargement  of  holdings  on  that  other  estate.  In 
such  circumstances  they  may  not  be  able  to  act  with 
quite  so  much  rapidity  as  the  Estates  Commissioners, 
who  have  not  to  consider  the  question  of  tenants  at 
a distance.  The  Estates  Commissioners  have  got  a 
more  limited  and  an  easier  problem  than  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  make  allowance  for  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
being  slower  in  individual  cases? — They  may  be  some- 
what slower,  hut  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  me  and 
other  priests  _ to  try  and  restrain  the  people  from 
these  lands — in  other  words,  from  driving. 

56598.  I merely  wished  to  point  out  that  it  might 
not  be  fair  or  proper  to  judge  by  individual  cases. 
Another  point  I wish  to  refer  to  is  this.  In  your 
precis  of  evidence  you  say— “ The  Congested  Districts 
Board,  on  the  Benmore  Estate,  built  houses,  some  of 


which,  I understand,  medical  opinion  required  , to 
have  improved  for  some  migrants  and  sons  of  tenants 
and  refused  to  build  for  John  Wade,  and  the  only 
reason  he  can.  assign  is  that  he  was  secretary  of  the 
United  Irish  League,  and  took  a prominent  part 
in  hurrying  up  the  division  of  lands.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  the  Board  should  stoop  to  such  petty 
vindictiveness.”  Now,  do  you  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion that  that  was  done  out  of  vindictiveness?— 

I do  not  believe  that ; I hardly  believe  they  would 
do  that. 

56599.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  that  suggestion?' 

Well,  he  was  a very  prominent  man. 

56600.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  never 

believed  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would  be- 
guided  by  that? — 1 would  be  very  sorry  to  think  it, 
and  of  course  1 do  not  think  it  ; but  I thought  when 
they  were  settling  other  cases  for  the  sake  of  peace 
they  might  have  settled  this  man’s  case  also. 

56601.  There  may  be  good  reasons  for  the  Board’s 
action? — Yes,  and  as  a matter  of  fact.  I did  not  refer 
to  that  in  my  evidence  to-day  at  all. 

56602.  Was  the  general  fueling  of  the  district  re- 
presented to  the  Board  ?-  1 cannot  say  that. 

56603.  Was  it  represented  to  any  of  the  officials?— I 
cannot  say  that.  I inspected  the  place  for  myself 
and  I got  this  information  from  two  or  three  people. 

56606.  Mr.  Kavanagu. — You  say  some  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  amalgamation  of  holdings? 
—Yes. 

56607.  Chairman. — What,  areas  outside  scheduled 
districts  do  you  think  require  to  he  dealt,  with  as  con- 
gested?— My  experience  is  that  alongside  every  graz- 
ing tract  there  is  a congested  an  a which  must  be  dealt 
with  before  a single  outsider  is  brought  there.  A Gal- 
way man  or  a Galway  family  should  not  Ire  sacrificed 
to  make  room  for  a Mayo  man.  It  is  poor  administra- 
tion to  borrow  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul-  to  relieve  con- 
gestion in  Mayo  at  the  cost,  of  making  it  permanent  in 
Galway.  On  the  borders  of  the  Kenny  estate  in  my 
parish,  for  instance,  there  are  about,  twenty  families 
with  an  average  of  about  £6  valuation,  some  as  low 
as  £1  or  £2,  while  there*  are  ion  civ  twelve  men  with 
no  land,  but  with  means  derived  from  dealing  in  cattle 
and  grazing,  as  well  as  from  their  hard  earnings,  for 
they  did  work  hard  in  the  hope  of  some  lay  acquiring 
a holding  in  the  locality  and  remain  at  home.  It  is 
worthy  of  remarking  hero  that  since  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  acquired  that,  estate  one  of  their  ten- 
ants emigrated  from  necessity,  and  when  I was  in 
New  York  last  year  I found  that  bay  and  girl  saving 
money  with  a view  to  returning  when  a division  came. 

I fear  it  is  not.  in  human  nature  to  stand  by  and  see 
outsiders  brought  in  without  making  a protest  that 
won’t  tend  to  the  peace  of  the  district.  I say  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  had  no  business  in  thereat  all, 
but,  as  they  are  there,  let  them  sir  to  the  wants  of  the 
heads  of  families  and  make  inquiries  in  In  means  and 
suitability  of  other  applicants  in  the  locality.  I may 
add  that " the.  diocese  of  Clonforl  would  meet  the  con- 
gestion in  the  diocese  and  in  a good  part  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  afford  holdings  for  the  evicted  ten- 
ants. My  parish  lies  between  the  ClanricaTde  ana 
Pollock  estates.  Let  tho  Estates  Commissioners  pur- 
chase the  latter  and  a few  adjoining  estates,  and  the 
Clanricarde  sore  could  easily  be  healed.  In  both  these 
cases,  as  well  as  in  the  eases  of  Ash  town,  Clonbrodt, 
Colonel  Nolan,  and  others,  compulsion  may  be 
sary,  and.  where  necessary,  should  be  applied.  « 
was  only  the  other  day  Lord  Ash  town  summoned  au 
his  tenants  to  liis  hall  door,  but  only  to  trifle  with  ana 
threaten  them,  absolutely  refusing  to  sell,  ''hat 
be  done  with  a man  like"  him  without  compulsion' 
56608.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— When  was  than 
— On  the  first  week  of  this  month.  , 

56609.  Chairman.— You  are  now  dealing  wiUj  tna 
landlords  in  your  district  ?— Yes  ; I think  that  lane 
lords  and  theii*  net  incomes  are  handled  too  S1T1S.  C 
no  notice  being  taken  of  the  fact  that,  if  • 

rents  lief  ore  agitation  were  taken  into  account  i _ ' 

very  little  consideration  due  to  these  gentlemen.  • 
mention  that  in  the  Portumna  Union  there  are  • 
acres  of  untenanted  land  ; 302  tenants  nndjw  { f(l=r 


ation  ; 323  under  £10,  and  421  under  £20- 
supplying  these  and  deserving  sons  of  tenant, 
goodly  margin  would  bo  left  for  migration  P“P  - 
The  Donulation  of  the  Union  in  1841  was  30,  _>_w 


The  population  of  the  Unioi.  ...  — nl_ 

decreased  year  after  year,  until  in  1901  'it  w 
9,054.  The  Pollock  clearances,  as  well  as  the  w 
ricarde  account  for  much  of  this,  but  J ™a3'  sta 
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many  of  the  Pollock,  a*  well  as  the  Clanricaixfcs  .are 
Sill  waiting  a chance  to  get  back  to  the  place  of  their 
lirtli  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  tins  Commission, 
like  so  many  others,  will  fail  in  its  object,  unless  as  a 
result  compulsory  powers  to  acquire  untenanted  land 
are  obtained,  for  most  landlords  you  will  have  to  deal 
with  will  either  hold  on  to  the.  land,  or,  if  they  sell, 
will  hold  out  for  the  last  shilling,  indifferent  alike  to 
the  future  of  the  poor  people,  or  even  to  the  country 
they  pretend  to  love.  As  the  ratepayers  have  almost 
a direct  interest  in  every  sale  that  takes  place,  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  direct  bargains  be  made  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  at  least  without  inspec- 
tion, a3  the  tenants  are  in  most  cases  struggling  and 
ready  to  avail  of  any  immediate  relief.  And  this  is 
specially  necessary  where  there  is  a division  of  grass 
Jands  directly  by  the  landlord.  Witness  the  Bally  - 
donelan  Estate.  In  this  evidence  I have  gone  into 
very  little  detail  with  regard  to  grass  lands  in  the 
diocese  generally,  as  I am  aware  you  will  get  any  in- 
formation required  on  this  head  from  others,  either 
here  or  in  Ballinasloe.  One  word,  in  conclusion, 
about  the  Agricultural  Board.  When  you  consider  the 
objects  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  it  should  be  plain  that  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural  Board  should  follow,  not  pre- 
cede that  of  the  former  'bodies.  In  the  words  of 
die  Archbishop  of  Tuam ; “ Give  them  first  the 
meat  to  cook.”  Give  the  people  the  land  first,  and 
then  show  them  how  best  to  treat  it.  And,  where 
there  is  question  of  migration,  especially  from  moun- 
tainous and  inferior  land  to  the  rich  tracts  in  contem 
plation,  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Board  may  be 
not  only  useful,  but  essential,  to  any  chance  of  pro- 
gress. I may  state  that  the  people,  in  many  instances, 
from  the  beginning  viewed  the  efforts  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  with  considerable  suspicion,  and  the 
unpopularity  of  the  late  Vice-President  did  not  tend 
to  remove  it.  We  hope  for  better  things. 

56610.  Sir  John  Coi.omh. — You  express  a strong 
■opinion  regarding  Galway  for  the  Galway  men,  and 
say  they  should  not  be  sacrified  for  Mayo  men  ? — Yes, 
subject  to  the  conditions  I have  already  stated. 

56611.  Connemara  men  are  Galway  men? — Yes. 
56612.  And  on  the  principle  of  Galway  for  the  Gal- 
way men  you  would  bo  quite,  willing  to  see  Galway 
men  from  Connemara  settled  on  the  lands  at  Lough - 
rea  ? — Yes,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  people  at 
home  were  not  left  congested  and  unattended  to. 

56613.  But  Connemara  men  are  Galway  men  ? — I do 
not  want  to  insist  on  that  county  restriction  so  much. 
What  I do  insist  on  is  before  you  bring  migrants  into 
a district  you  should  have  all'  the  local  congests  dealt 
with. 

56614.  Now,  if  land  is  bought  in  Loughrea  district, 
and  the  congestion  in  the  neighbourhood  is  all  re- 
lieved, and  a balance  of  land  still  remains,  don’t  you 
think  the  question  of  the  people  who  are  to  have  it  is 
one  of  the  people  who  are  most  congested  and  stand 
most  in  need  of  it? — Yes,  certainly. 

56614a.  Then  to  whom  would  you  give  this  land,  -a 
•congest  in  Galway  with  a £10  valuation  or  a congest, 
in  Mayo  with  a £5  valuation? — I think  I would 
give  it  to  the  -man  with  the  £5  valuation.  I would 
give  him.  as  much  land  as  would  give  him  a fairly 
-economic  holding,  but  I would  not  give  him  all  the 
land  he  wanted. 

56615.  After  you  had  provided  for  the  heads  of 
families  who  were  congested,  what  class  would  be 
^>Ur  next  consideration  ? — I have  stated  there 
should  be  close  inquiry-  in  each  case.  The  circum- 
stances differ  in  different  cases,  and  you  cannot  apply 
a hard  and  last  rule  to  all  cases.  In  some  cases  yon 
Inay  nsvp  a man  with  a son,  or  perhaps  two,  who 
j n?,arried  and  living  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
case  must  be  considered. 

, *M>16.  Are  you  -aware  that  there  is  not  enough  land 
>n  the  congested  counties  -in  the  West  of  Ireland  to 
put  an  end  to  congestion? — I believe  there  is  not,  but 
suggest  that  if  the  Board  went  in  for  buying  large 
orten  laild  Westmeath  and  Roscommon  and  mi- 
a ated  colonies  to  them  it  would  be  more  advisable 
ftenpmjfratiUS  * few  families>  which  will  never  solve 

56617.  Now,  if  all  the  congests  in  Loughrea  had 
the*1  ^>Wvlded  with  laud,  what  do  you  think  would  be 
if  , TecePtlon  of  congests  from  Mayo  or  Connemara 
to  Loughrea  ? — I believe  they'  would  get  a 
cry  nearty  reception. 


56618.  You  would  not  say  they  would  have  a warm  <jci,t.27  1907. 
reception? — No,  not  warm.  Warm  in  Loughrea  has  ’ ' ‘1_L 
a different  meaning.  tier.  J.  P, 

56619.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  disposi-  Cnllnnan. 
tion  on  the  part  of  sons  of  tenants  to  resent  these 
men  coming  into  the  district? — I presume  that  all 
along  the  line  careful  inquiry  would  be  made  into 
the  claims  of  sons  of  tenants.  I would  not  give  the 
land  to  the  eldest  sons  of  tenants,  or  the  majority 
who  applied  for  -it,  l>ut-  I would  have  strict  inquiries 
made  into  every  case. 

56620.  The  first  duty  that  the  State  imposes  on 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  to  put  an  end  to 
congestion,  and  I put  it  to  you  that  utilising  some 
of  the  lands  for  the  sons  of  tenants  while  congestion 
still  exists  is  not-  putting  an  end  to  congestion?— 

Yes,  ibut  to  -relieve  congestion  will  be  of  very  little 
use  if  you  disturb  the  whole  country  by  doing  so. 

56621.  What  do  you  mean  by  disturbing  the  whole 
country  ? — You  will  see  what  I mean  if  you  take  a 
locality  where  there  is  a body  of  young  men  who  have 
been  looking  forward  to  getting  this  land,  and  seeing 
their  friends  going  to  America  because  they'  could  not 
get  it.  Then  you  bring  in  a number  of  tenants  from 
other  districts  and  give  them  the  land.  I do  not 
think  there  would  be  peace.  I think  there  should  be 
the  fullest  inquiries  in  each  case. 

56622.  You  would  be  content  to  yield  to  these  men 
although  by  doing  so  you  would  be  making  permanent- 
congestion  in  the  most  congested  parts  of  the  country  ? 

— No,  I would  not ; but  I think  there  should  be 
strict  inquiries  -made  into  the  claims  of  the  sons  of 
tenants.  I would  not  give  land  to  a man  who  was 
not  able  to  start  life  on  it. 

56623.  You  also  said  the  ratepayers  should  be  con- 
sulted in  oases  of  sales,  as  they  will  be  the  ultimate 
security  ? — Yes. 

56624.  What  form  should  that  consultation  take. 

Do  you  think  the  County  Council  should  be  called 
in? — I think  the  County  Council  should  have  a good 
deal  to  say  to  it.  That  is  the  body  interested  in  the 
rates  of  the  county,  and  they  should  have  something 
to  say  to  these  matters. 

56625.  Mr.  O’ Kelly.— You  have  not  considered  the 
form  in  which  that  consultation  it  to  take  place?— 

No,  I have  not.  , , , 

56626.  But  you  think  the  County  Councils  should 
be  consulted  because  they  are,  in  a sense,  responsible 
for  the  bargains  made  ? — Yes. 

56627.  Chairman.— I wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  this.  You  say  that  inquiries  into  each  case  would 
modify  down  the  number  of  applicants  for  grass 
holdings.  In  other  words  you  mean  that  no  man 
should  be  given  land  unless  he  had  a certain  amount 
of  capital  ?— Yes ; in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
and  the  public,  I would  like  to  see  him  having  some 
capital  to  give  him  some  chance  of  success. 

56628.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of  the  man 
from  the  western  seaboard  who  has  no  capital,  and 
will  probably  have  to  be  helped  by  the  State,  by 
loans  or  otherwise.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  help 
those  men  hy  loans,  would  not  the  men  in  the  locality 
also  ask  for  loans?— I understand  from  Dr. 

O’Donnell,  and  I believe  it  is  a fact-,  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  huy  land  and  allocate  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  congestion  in  the  West.  Then  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  comes  in  with  a certain 
amount  of  capital  by  which  they  can  help  these 
people  in  their  new  holdings.  I would  not  bind  them 
to  help  the  ordinary  sons  of  tenants.  But  if  you 
take  people  from  the  congested  areas  and  place  them 
on  these  lands,  then  you  will  have  to  spend  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  'spoon-feeding  them  and  help 
them  along  for  a little.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tenants  will  require  some  little  help.  I would  draw 
a distinction.  Tenants  who  come  from  a congested 
area  should  be  differently  treated  to  young  men  claim- 
ing land.  . . 

56629.  Then  you  would  approve  of  giving  grants 
or  loans  to  people  coming  from  the  western  seaboard, 
but  you  would  not  approve  of  similar  treatment  to 
the  sons  of  tenants  in  the  locality?— I suggest  that 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  take  charge  of 
these  people,  they  being  out  from  the  congested  areas, 
and  look  after  them,  but  I do  not  suggest  that  they 
should  take  such  notice  of  the  sons  of  tenants. 

56630.  Would  you  approve  of  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners having  at  their  disposal  public  money  for  this 
purpose? — I think  it  would  be  very  useful  if  it  was 
given  With  discretion.  I think  it  would  strengthen 
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the  security.  If  you  give  a man  ten  acres  and  lie  l as 
only  a few  sheep,  then  if  you  give  him  a little  money 
to  buy  lambs  to  stock  the  place  better  you  strengthen 
that  security.  , , . „ 

56631.  Then  in  the  cases  of  sons  of  tenants  getting 
land,  and  migrants  also  getting  land  you  say  that 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  give  aid  to  the 
congests,  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  give  a small 
grant  in  aid  to  the  farmers’  sons? — I do  not  suggest 


that  the  work  should  be  carried  on  on  the  same  lines 
at  all,  but  I do  say  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
should  take  charge  c.f  the  people  they  bring  in. 

56632.  What  I want  to  know  is,  if  the  State  ac- 
quires land  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  brings 
in  congests,  those  congests  should,  in  your  opinion 
be  helped  by  the  Board  by  a grant.  Now,  should  the- 
Estates  Commissioners,  in  the  same  way,  help  the 
sons  of  tenants?— I would  hardly  say  that. 


Mr.  Texhr  J.  Kelly 


56633.  Chairman.— You  are  a member  of  Loughrea 
Rural  District  Council  and  also  a member  of  the 
County  Council  ? — Yes.  . r n t 

56634.  What  evidence  do  you  wish  to  give  /--well,  l 
do  not  want  to  go  into  statistics,  hut  to  give  a general 
outline  of  the  information  I have  concerning  tins 
part  of  the  country  in  general.  As  regards  the  social 
and  economic  state  of  Loughrea  Rural  District:  Coun- 
cil, I would  say  that:  loughly  there  are  from  10,000  to 
12,000  acres  of  untenanted  land  in  the  rural  district. 
It  is  obvious  if  these  large  tracts  of  grazing  land  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  distri- 
bution a great  social  and  economic  change  for  the 
better  would  follow.  One  great  blot,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I am  certain  of  this,  is  that  in  the  work  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  they  have  to  give  too  much 
money  for  untenanted  land. 

56635.  Do  you  say  that  of  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners?—Yes.  There  is  a land  hunger  in  the  West 
of  Ii eland  and  the  people  in  their  desire  to  got  land 
have  not  given  much  thought  to  the  price  they  have 
paid  and  are  paying.  This,  in  my  mind,  is  a very 
serious  state  of  things,  and  will,  I believe,  give  the 
Government  trouble  they  never  anticipated.  If  the 
grazing  tracts  were  to  pass  under  the  hands  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  within  reasonable  time,  it  will, 
I believe,  be  through  the  medium  of  compulsion.  Men 
like  Lords  Clanricarde,  Ashdown,  and  Clonbrock  will 
not  give  in  easily.  There  were  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  that  Union  which  might  be  used  for  re-affores- 
tation.  This,  of  course,  would  be  purely  the  work  of 
the  State.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
amount  of  employment  this  work  would  give  and  tin 


It 


examined. 

3,  therefore,  for  these  (ci 
eqnired. 


nts  that  the  most,  drain- 


°56647.  Mr.  Bryce.— Would  you  consider  it  fair  if 
the  tenants  had  a comprehensive  system  of  drainage 
carried  out  that  they  should  pay  something  for  that!' 
Well,  that  is  a consideration  for  hereafter. 

56648.  Sir  John  Coi.omb. — You  mean  do  the  work 
first  and  then  find  out.  about  the  payment?— I want 
the  work  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
and  the  community  at  large.  As  regards  the  un- 
tenanted lands,  I may  say  that  there  are  on  tile- 
mountain  ranges  in  this  rural  district  something  like 
1,200  holdings  under  £10  valuation,  and  I would 
wish  that  these  holdings  should  be.  taken  up  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  reclaimed  and  enlarged. 
Some  of  these  men  or  their  sons  could  be  transplanted 
on  the  untenanted  lands,  and  thus  relieve  conges- 

56649.  Chairman. — But  how  can  you  relieve  con- 
gestion by  giving  holdings  to  the  sons  of  tenants?— 
I am  only  going  upon  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wyndham 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  was  getting 
through  this  Bill.  He  said  he  was  not  for  disturb- 
ing tlie  old  men,  but  he  would  take  the  young  men 
and  plant  Diem  on  untenanted  land.  The  old  men 
would  be  left  on  the  uneconomic  holdings,  and  then 
as  these  old  men  died  out  their  holdings  would  be 
thrown  into  other  holdings  to  make  them  economic. 
Unfortunately,  what  Mr.  Wyndham  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  never  put  into  practice.  It 
is  like  tlie  statement  of  the  present  Chief  Secretary 
when  he  said  ho  would  do  away  with  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde ; hut  there  is  no  sign  of  that  yet. 

56650.  Mr.  Kelly.— You  are  well  acquainted  waft 


great  advantage 'it  would  be  to  the  country  in  the  , °U'.  "P; , 

<*  «.  «""»>.  .<"•“» 066?.  m»t,  would  you  to  * sdmno 

all  the  congests  in  Loughrea  district  should  be  first 


other  that  is  urgently  needed  in  this  Union  it  is  a good 
system  of  drainage.  The  rivers  ovei-flow,  and  running 
down  from  the  mountains  they,  of  course,  flood  the 
low-lying  lands.  This  great  current  having  no  exit 
except  by  curves,  overflows  on  tlie  farms  and  destroys 
the  crops. 

56636.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell. — Drainage  in  a 
country  like  this  would  bo  pretty  difficult? — Oh,  no ; 
no  difficulty  whatever. 

56637.  Is  there  a sufficient  fall? — Quite  sufficient. 

56638.  The  land  suffers  very  much  from  want  of 
proper  drainage? — Very  much  indeed,  because  there 
was  no  drainage  ever  carried  out  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

56639.  And  I suppose  the  crops  suffer? — Yes,  the 
crops  are  sometimes  swept  away.  Even  potatoes, 
cocks  of  hay,  and  turf  are  carried  away  by  tlie  floods. 

56640.  And  a scheme  of  drainage  would  remedy  that 
state  of  affairs? — Yes,  by  direct  drainage  and  not  by 
curves,  into  the  sea  on  one  side  and  into  the  Shannon 
on  the  other. 

56641.  Sir  John  Oclomb. — You  want  to  see  these 
large  tracts  in  the  hands  of  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners?— Of  course. 


dealt  with,  and  then  the  congests  from  Connemara 
brought  in?— Well,  if  you  know  the  state  of  things 
on  the  mountain  sides  hero  you  would  not  speak  of 
Connemara  at  all.  When  you  go  to  Connemara,  deal 
with  Connemara  people,  but.  when  you  come  to 
loughrea  deal  with  congestion  in  Loughrea  and  tte 
surrounding  district.  There  are  twelve  electoral  divi- 
sions here  that  to  my  mind  should  be  scheduled  as 
congested.  In  Connemara  you  have  1,200  men  eking 
out  an  existence  on  the.  .mountain  sides,  and  the > land 
is  so  steep  you  could  not  get  a horse  to  work  it. 

56652.  Now,  if  land  is  acquired  in  this  Union,  ana 
by  its  distribution  you  turn  'uneconomic  holdings  ini', 
economic,  and  relieve  congestion,  and  still  have  a sur- 
plus. For  that  surplus  land  there  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, ho  competition  between  tlie  sons  of  tenants 
the  one  hand  and  congests  from  a distance,  say  iro 
Connemara,  which  would  you  favour?— I would  cer- 
tainly favour  the  congested  men  in  Loughrea. 

56653.  Yes ; but  I suggest  that  .all  their  holding* 
have  been  made  economic,  and  they  -are  provided  • • 
There  is  a surplus  remaining.  Would  you  give  i 
56642.  Should  the  Estates  Commissioners  drain  all  migrants  from  ‘Connemara  or  the  sons  of  tenan 
these  large  tracts? — I am  not  going  to  say  by  wliat  Certainly  I would  give  it  to  the  sons  of  tenants, 
authority,  but  I say  by  the  State.  cause  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  work  the 

56643.  But  they  should  be  drained? — Of  course  they  this  part  of  tlie  country  that  that  would  be  a g 
should. 

56644.  And  should  they  be  drained  before  they  are 
handed  over  to  the  tenants? — Some  of  it  is  in  tlie 
hands  of  tenants  already,  and  their  crops  have  been 
swept  away. 

56645.  But  what  tracts  do  you  say  should  lie  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenants  ? — That  is  the  untenanted  land. 

56646.  But  I understood  you  to  say  that  a great  deal  .happen  to  Connemara  men  it  tney  were  UiU“65^_-nreu) 
of  that  land  requires  draining? — No,  not  that  land,  here,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  sons  of  tenants. 

The  untenanted  lands  on  grazing  farms  do  not  require  that  would  be  a matter  for  after  consideration.  ^gt 
drainage.  The  unfortunate  people  at  one  time  by  the  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — On  tlie  pnncip  ^ 
tyranny  of  the  landlords  were  swept  away  from  these  the  subsequent  proceedings  would  interest  tft 
beautiful  lands  to  the  mountain  sides  and  the  bogs.  more. 


to  the  State. 

56654.  Chairman. 


-Do  you  know  Connemara 
do  know  it  fairly  well. 

Chairman.— Because  I am  anxious  to  know  if  7oa 
would  express  that  view  there. 

56655.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— What  wo 
happen  to  Connemara  men  if  they  were  brought 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  John  Mullen  examined. 


Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  Portumna  each  valued  under  £5 ; in  Goose,  46  tenants,  each  1 
5bt»D.  Council? — Yes.  I have  not  much  to  valued  under  £5,  and  in  Drummin,  35  tenants,  each  - 

addition  to  what  Father  Callanan  has  said,  valued  under  £5. 
say  in  a ar0  a £ew  divisions  in  Portumna  56657.  You  wish  to  see  these  divisions  scheduled  as 

union  I would  like  to  see  scheduled  as  congested.  They  congested  ?— Yes.  , _ 

Lnl°  ,n,.i cions  of  Abbevville,  Goose,  and  Drummin,  56658.  Is  that  all  you  want  to  say  ?— Yes,  that  i 
“l ;£,*£”  Abbey  ville  23  to.nts  ,11 


Mr.  Fkank  M.  Shawe-Taylok  examined. 

Ckaimus.— You  have  been  nominated  by  West,  and  these  am  sold  in  the  local  lairs  and  markets  Hr.  Er.ak  M. 

,,,f?lh  Landowners’  Convention  1-Tea  Having  to  the  small  farmers,  who  tap  them  toll  they  am  Su.we-T.vhr 

livpd  and  farmed  for  nearly  20  years  continuously  in  about  two  year  olds,  when  they  are  sold  to  the  local 

County  Galway,  and  having  famed  grazing  lands  of  graziers,  who  keep  them  till  they  are  three  year  olds, 

all  SsseJ  largely  there,  both  for  myself  and  other  and  who  then  sell  them  to  the  Leinster  men  to  fatten 

InYe  and  buying  a large  number  of  stock  on  com-  or  to  the  shipper  for  exportation  to  England  and  Sc ot- 

mission  yearly  in  the  West  of  Ireland  for  customers  land,  the  land  in  the  West  not  being  good  en»ogh  ten 

Tn  ^1  parts  of  the  country,  I should  like  to  giye  some  that  purpose,  Now  if  the  local  gra ziers . a»  to  be 

evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion,  done  away  with,  and  all  or  most °*  Jj®  ? Th 

as  to  the  efiect  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  indiscrimi-  grass  land  divided,  what  will  be  ^ lesidt  ? The  na 

uate  dividing  up  of  the  gr  ass  lands  in  the  West  would  grass  lands  that  are  sold  and  divided,  the , more youn0 

have  on  the^coun try , and  on  the  cattle  trade  in  par-  cattle  win  be  bred  and  reared  m the  conrtg. 

ticular.  There  is  a lot  of  deep,  heavy  land,  in  the  But  if  the  . graziers  are  not  in  the  markets. 

County  Galway,  which  is  only  suitable  for  grazing,  and  who  is  going  to  buy  these  . j ' t-  on 

wS  is  very  valuable  for  that  purpose.  Tins  land  is  The  small  fanner  will 

eminently  unsuitable  for  silb-division  and  tillage,  and  the  “ shipper  ^ WJjbese  ® “ Ag  ^ow 

if  this  were  attempted  the  result  would  be,  in  my  to  England  and  Scotland  *s  the  case  may  De.  xnow 

opinion,  not  only  ruin  to  the  occupier,  but  also  to  anybody  m the  trade  * , ? in  £vst. 

the  land.  There  is  also  in  parts  of  Counties  Galway  not  touch  a young  store  beast  except  l^ism  tart 

and  Clare  a lot  of  rocky,  “craggy”  land,  which  is  class  condition,  and,  J. , P,  v;s  stoek 

very  valuable  for  winterage  grazing,  but  which,  of  out  of  a ^ hundred  wi  1 J»jj  *<Mgr  ^ ^ whole 

course,  is  not  suitable  for  sub-division  or  tillage.  In  in  t^lis  condition  ' s , . . ,jl0  must 

my  opinion,  it  would  be  most  injudicious  to  touch  of  the  present  syste  the  Soccupiers  will  prac- 

eitlier  of  the  above  classes  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  be  changed.  It  mea  P P 

the  relief  of  congestion.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  to  irtjj 

penty  of  dry,  light,  medium-class  laud  m the  West  &an  impossibility,  for  a large  amount  of 

of  Ireland  now  used  for  grazing  purposes  which  could  have  to  be  put  under  cultivation,  which  is 

bo  equally  well  used  if  sub-divided  and  tilled,  and  ible  owin„  to  lack  of  labour,  and,  m most 

there  is  plenty  of  similar  land,  but  of  a heathery  tl’ess  ofgcapital  required  to  import  labour 

nature,  which  is  now  used  for  grazing  and  'vorth  very  J - present  condifcfons  the  small  farmers  have  (1) 

little  for  that  purpose  winch  would  be  of  far  greater  Connaught  grazier,  (2)  the  Leinster  grazier,  who 

value,  and  be  all  the  better  for  being  subdivided  and  vounc  store  cattle  in  forward  condition,  m the 

tilled;  but  the  tillage  of  such  land  would  have  to  be  Arinc  for  the  “ pollying”  trade,  (3)  the  ship- 

well  done,  which  would  require  skill  as  well  as  capital.  ® to  depend  on  for  the  disposal  of  their  stock  ; but 

I have  no  doubt  but  that  ample  and  suitable  unten-  L'A™.  conditions  are  altered  they  will  be  absolutely 

anted  land  of  the  above  description  could  'be  acquired  , entir£dy  dependent  on  the  shipper,  and  anyone 
without  compulsion,  if  a fair  price  was  given  for  it.  I . - trad"  knows  what  tliis  means,  viz.,  that  when 

think  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  .,  -s  p}enty  0f  keep  in  England  and  Scot- 

rule  as  to  what  amount  of  land  should  be  given  in  coil-  , d ^rade  w;n  be  good,  but  when  it  is  the 
nection  with  these  new  holdings,  as  so  much  depends  rse  tlie  trade  collapses  altogether,  and  tliis,  in  my 

on  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  on  the  means  • ■ _ wcraia  make  store  cattle  in  Ireland  almost 
and  the  familv  nf  the  man  onincr  into  oecuoation.  As  “ * „+  nviees.  and  that  the 


and  the  family  of  the  man  going  into  occupation.  As  unsaleable  except  at  ruinous  prices,  and  that  the 
regards  lands  already  sold  and  sub-divided,  I would  silimp  jn  ’ prices  would  be  such  as  was  unseen  or 
suggest  Hi  at  the  Estates  Commissioners  should  have  unheard  of  before.  The  cry  now  all  over  the  country 
returns  furnished  periodically  to  them,  as  to  how  they  js  ><  Down  with  the  graziers,”  but  I fully  agree  with 
are  being  used,  i.e.,  how  much  is  under  tillage,  how  ^ sta£emenfc  made,  that  they  are  to  a great  extent 
much  under  meadow  (con-acre  and  otherwise),  how  tbe  backbone  of  the  West,  and  I think  it  will  be  a 
much  sub-let  for  grazing  purposes.  This,  I think,  sori„  day  for  the  occupiers  of  old  holdings  or  new  if 
would  furnish  instructive  reading,  and  show  that  the  graziers  are  to  become  a thing  of  the  past.  Let  me 
many  of  these  new  holdings  are  not  being  profitably  „jve  an  illustration  of  the  result  of  the  graziers  being 
used  for  the  good  of  the  land  or  the  country  in  gene-  done  away  with.  One  of  my  employers  has  lost  five 
ral.  As  regards  the  introduction  of  strangers  from  a „rass  farms  since  the  Act  of  1903  passed,  as  they 
distance  being  acceptable  to  the  neighbouring  occu-  jlave  been  sold  and  divided.  He  does  not  grumble  at 
piers,  it  all  depends  on  the  locality,  and  in  many  ^is,  for  0f  course  he  can  invest  his  money  m many 
oases  now  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  all  grass  lands  other  ways ; no  more  do  I,  though,  of  course,  I am 
bought  in  a neighbourhood  are  to  be  divided  amongst  at  a pecuniary  loss  thereby.  But  what  as  the  efiect 
people  living  in  that  neighbourhood,  regardless  of  the  0f  bis  change?  It  means  that  I now  'buy  500  fewer 
fact  as  to  whether  they  already  are  in  the  occupation  store  cattle  in  all  the  local  fairs  round  for  this  man 

of  economic  holdings  or  not.  If  strangers  from  the  than  I did  formerly ; and  what  are  now  bought  by 

congested  districts  are  brought  from  a distance  to  the  occupiers  of  these  lands  are  merely  nominal, 
occnnv  torn.,  i,„i,i; — „ ki™,  ..,,5.1,1  ~nfni.ni  'oi.:-  i.  „„„  individual  case ; but  if  this 


occupy  new  holdings  they  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  'Phis  is  one  solitary  individual  case  ; but  if  this 
have  sufficient  agricultural  knowledge,  as  a rule,  to  goes  on  all  over  the  country,  as  undoubtedly  it  is 
work  their  holdings  properly  and  profitably,  as  many  doing,  it  is  bound,  in  my  opinion,  to  depreciate  the 
of  them  doubtless  have  never  used  any  implement  of  value  of  store  cattle,  sooner  or  later,  to  an  enormous 
husbandry  except  a spade,  and  know  nothing  of  horse  extent,  and  to  completely  disorganise  the  cattle  1 
work.  It  would,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be  neces-  of  Ireland,  with  the  most  disastrous  efiect  on  tn 
sary  to  provide  more  or  less  instruction  by  competent  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  As  regards 
persons,  and  also  financial  aid,  to  start  these  people  the  revival  of  tillage  to  any  large  extent,  1 beuev 
at  any  rate,  in  their  new  conditions  of  life.  Now,  as  it  would  not  only  be  unprofitable,  but  impossible  l 
to  the  efiect  which  the  breaking  up  . of  grass  lands  in-  am  the  judicial  tenant  of  a farm,  the  land  or  wm 
discrimmately,  or  to  any  great  extent,  would  be  likely  is  very  suitable  for  tillage,  and  I have  been  im- 
to  have  on  the  cattle  trade,  I would  like  to  make  a few  proving  my  land  considerably  for  a good  many  years 
remarks.  The  present  system  is  for  the  small  tamers  past  by  a system  of  tillage,  but  I don  t find  it  a 
to  keep  one  or  more  cows,  and  breed  and  rear  their  own  profitable  undertaking,  the  labour  being  sea 
ca  ves.  The  dealers  also  bring  up  large  numbers  of  dear,  and  particularly  as  my  landlord  has  got  my 
calves  and  yearlings  from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  the  Tent  raised  over  ten  per  cent,  for  the  second  statutory 
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term — the  result,  I suppose,  of  being  an  improving 
tenant.  So  much  so  that  my  intention  is  prac- 
tically to  give  up  tillage  on  my  farm.  As  regards 
stemming  the  tide  of  emigration  by  the  dividing  up 
of  the  grass  lands,  I think  that  this  is  move 
imaginary  than  real,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  present  tendency  is  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  to  go  off  and  “do”  for  themselves.  They 
are  not  content  to  stop  at  home,  as  formerly  was 
the  case,  and  give  their  labour  on  the  work  of  the 
farm,  and  get  little  or  nothing  in  return  except  their 
keep  ; so  that  if  new  holdings  are  created  all  over 
the  country  the  eldest  son  of  the  occupier  will  re- 
main at  home  and  work  on  the  holding  which  he  is 
to  come  in  for  on  the  death  of  lids  father,  but  I don’t 
think  the  younger  children  will  do  so,  as  they 
prefer  striking  out  in  “ fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,”  and  working  for  themselves.  Unfortunately, 
farming  is  practically  the  only  industry  in  Ireland, 
and  there  are  too  many  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  at  it,  and  consequently  it  is  overdone.  I think 
that  if  decayed  and  declining  industries  were  re- 
vived and  fostered,  and  encouraged  in  every  way,  and 
new  industries  started,  it  would,  do  as  much,  if  not 
more,  for  the  relief  of  the  congested  areas,  and  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  than  the  dividing 
up  indiscriminately  of  all  the  grass  lands  of  the  West 
of  Ireland.  However,  as  already  stated,  I believe 
that  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  land  suitable 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  good 
of  the  country  if  such  lands  were  divided,  and  that 
the  right  class  of  men,  with  some  means  and  help, 
could  be  got  to  occupy  them.  I can  speak  with  some 
authority  in  connection  with  these  matters  from  the 
point  of  view  of  (1)  a land  agent,  (2)  a tenant 
farmer,  (3)  an  owner  in  fee,  farming  my  own  land, 
(4)  a tenant  of  lands  purchased  under  the  Ashbourne 
Act,  and  on  which  an  annuity  is  now  payable  5 (5) 
a grazier,  and  (6)  a buyer  of  store  stock  on  commis- 
sion in  the  local  fairs  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  besides 
managing  grazing  farms  for  other  people. 

56660.  Could  you  toll  me  any  more  about  this  in- 
stance of  the  500  cattle  that  you  were  buying  ?—  Since 
this  man’s  five  grass  farms  were  sold  I buy  500  fewer 
store  cattle  for  him  at  the  local  fairs. 

56661.  How  about  the  men  who  bought  this  land, 
among  whom  the  land  has  been  divided,  don’t  they 
buy  store  cattle? — No.  A man  gets  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  of  a holding.  He  tills  part  of  it;  he  grazes 
part  of  it ; [he  has  meadow  on  part  of  it,  sheep  on 
part  of  it ; he  has  a brood  mare,  a yearling,  or  a 
year  and  a half  old,  and  he  has  a colt  or  his  foal. 
He  does  not  buy  store  cattle.  If  he  buys  anything  it 
is  yearlings.  They  don’t  buy  old  cattle. 

5^662.  What  used  you  to  buy  ?— Two-year-olds. 

56663.  Those  two-year-olds  were  not  supplied  by 
the  men  in  the  W est  ? — Every  one  of  them. 

■ 5^64' ifc„  usual  to  ,{eeP  c«ttle  to  two  years  old 
in  the  West  ?— They  keep  them  all  until  they  are 
two  years  old.  All  the  farmers  who  have  any  means 
keep  them  until  this  age,  and  then  local  graziers  buy 
them  and  keep  them  for  a year, 
i tliere  a man  between  you  and  the  actual 

breeder?— In  some  cases  there  may  be.  In  many 
cases  there  is  not.  In  many  cases  they  are  bought 
directly  from  the  man  who  breeds  the  cattle.  If  he 
is  at  all  a strong  farmer  he  keeps  his  cattle  until  thev 
are  two  years  old,  because  then  he  has  the  best  market. 

56666.  You  buy  two-year-olds  and  sell  them  in  about 
twelve  months  to  the  Meath  men?— I sell  them  to 
shipper118^  men’  °r’  if  sufficiently  advanced,  to  the 

56667.  What  is  to  prevent  these  people  among 
did”L “ dlrided  d™e  exactly  what  the? 
did  before?— They  cannot  buy  tile  numbers.  One  of 

hi™  thirtj 

WOnl,d  Sim  better  he 
may,  instead  of  keeping  cows,  buy  two  or  three-year- 
f??“i  a*d!— They  alt  keep  from  one 
IhL,  ™ ardS‘  i./I  the.  Bystem  was  changed  each  of 

yy,  *ant  to  yep  these  cows  until  they  ate  two 
KLoli  *“i.se,11  «>•”•  A man  with  thri  cow.  on 
? °f  la”d  r?»ld  lu™  *»  keep  them  until 
they  are  two  years  old,  and  then  he  has  his  brood 

Kp  shim”'  f°“  “t‘1 14  ye0M  old'  “d  ■»  "ill  also 

566(59.  Sly  should  he  do  .ail  these  thing.  1 You 


are  assuming  that  he  keeps  all  these  tilings  ?— He  does 

56670.  He  may  have  in  some  cases.  You  assume  i 
to  be  an  invariable  thing  that  when  the  land  whirl, 
lias  previously  supported  two-year-old  cattle  is  broken 
up  you  are  going  to  introduce  sheep,  foals,  and  »1 
these  other  things  which  have  not  been  kept  before 
Obviously  he  cannot  have  mares,  foals,  and  the  sain 
number  of  cattle  as  before.  It  does  not  require  l 
farmer  to  understand  that ; but  why  is  it  absolute] r 
necessary  that  he  should  do  that.  What  is  to  prevent 
a man  who  gets  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  an  origin, 
holding  of  200  acres  doing  in  a small  way  exactly 
what  tlie  previous  holder  did  on  the  200  acres?— It 
is  not  the  system  of  the  country.  The  system  of  the 
country  is  to  buy  yearlings  and  feed  them  to  two 
years  old.  The  man  who  sells  at  two  yearn  old  makes 
the  -best  profit.  If  a man  did  as  you  suggest  he  would 
have  to  keep  them  until  three  years  old,  and  then  sell 
them  at  local  fairs. 

56671.  That  is  what  you  used  to  do?— No.  T 
bought  .at  local  fairs  at  two  years  old  and  then  kept 
until  three  years  old.  If  he  did  the  same  he  would 
have  to  sell  the  three-year-olds  at  local  fairs, 

56672.  Why  should  not  they  do  what  you  did?— I 
sold  them  in  lots  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  to  the 
Leinster  men,  at  large  fairs  like  Louglirea  and  Bal 
linasloe. 

56673.  Why  should  not  they  sell  in  lots  of  five  or 
ten  ? — Thera  is  no  sale  for  three-year-old  cattle  at 
local  fairs  in  small  lots.  You  are  assuming  they 
would  do  that,  but  they  have  not  done  it. 

56674.  The  Ballinasloe  dealer  wants  to  buy  a cer- 
tain number  of  three-year-old  cattle.  I can  under- 
stand that  it  suits  him  better  to  buy  a lot  of  forty 
from  you,  but  if  you  don’t  exist  he 'is  forced  to  v'o 
around  to  three  or  four  people  who  between  them  are 
able  to  supply  the  number  of  cattle  which  yon  before 
were  able  to  supply.  What  is  to  prevent  them?— It 
may  be  more  inconvenient  ? — There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them,  but  it  won’t  be  done.  It  has  not  been 
clone.  It  is  more  profitable  for  the  small  farmer  to 
sell  two-year-olds,  for  which  there  is  competition  be- 
tween the  local  grazier,  the  Leinster  grazier,  and  the 
shipper,  than  to  keep  them  until  they  are  three  years 
old. 


56675.  Is  not  there  a litt-le  confusion?  You  say 
that  tlio  local  breeder  has  'been  in  the  habit  of  selling 
cattle  as  two-year-olds  ? — Yes. 

56676.  Then  they  are  kept  until  they  are  three  yearn 
old  by  .men  like  you  and  sold  in  lots  of  thirty  or  forty 
at  Ballinasloe  Fair  to  the  anen  who  take  them  on  to 
Leinster.  What  I want  to  know  is  wliy  tlie  men  who 
arc  occupying  the  land  which  you  originally  occupied 
should  not  carry  out  a process  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  you  have  described  hr  us,  and  why  should  they 
not  buy  cattle  from  the  local  breeder  at  two  years  old 
and  keep  them  on  on  their  land  until  they  are  ready 
to  sell  as  three  years  old  to  the  Ballinasloe  men?— 
There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  prevent  them, 
but  you  must  remember  what  stock  he  has  got.  What 
I want  to  bring  forward  is  tlie  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  store  cattle,  which  will  seriously  affect  small 
farmers.  What  I say  is  that  the  demand  for  these 
store  cattle  will  depreciate,  because  there  will  be  no 
grazier  to  buy  them,  for  these  large  tracts  of  grazing 
land  will  bo  bought  on  a small  scale.  I buy  500 
cattle  for  these  farms.  On  your  theory  the  mau  in 
occupation  of  those  farms  should  do  exactly  as  I do. 
Assuming  that  they  did  so,  how  many  cattle  could 
they  graze  on  that  farm  if  it  were  all  divided  up  and 
they  have  got  all  this  other  stock  ? 

56677.  You  are  putting  this  stock  on.  I want  you 
to  forget  it? — I cannot  forget  it. 

56678.  Wliy  should  he  have  this  stock  ? — Because  it 
is  the  most  profitable  stock  to  have. 

56679.  Would  not  you  have  sheep? — Yes. 

56680.  If  there  is  room  for  you  there  is  room  for 
him  ?— I .admit  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  everybody, 
but  the  land  fed  500  cattle  before,  and  I bought  at 
all  the  local  fairs  from  local  farmers.  Hie  amount 
on  that  land  now  ,is  purely  nominal. 

56681.  I am  not  a farmer,  but  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  tlie  position  which  you  have  in  your  mind  might 
be  exactly  reversed.  Is  not  it  possible  that  where  yon 
have  four  men  acting  the  part  of  small  graziers  that 
the  competition  among  them  for  these  store  cattle 
might  be  even  keener  than  when  the  200  acres  is  jj1 
the  hands  of  one  man? — I don’t  agree  with  you  at  all- 

56682.  Mr.  BitYCE.  —You  say  already  this  process 
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of  distribution  of  grass  lands  lias  gone  on  to  a con-  56698.  If  the  grazier  is  eliminated  would  not  there  07  1007 
siderable  extent.  You  have  lost  control  of  land  that  still  remain  the  two  markets,  that  of  the  Leinster  men  ' ''LL'  ’ 
fed  500  cattle.  According  to  you,  this  is  going  to  and  that  of  the  shipper  ?— Another  side  to  that  is  that  Mr.  Frank  M. 

produce  a fall  in  the  price  of  store  cattle  ?— Yes ; in  a great  deal  of  the  grass  land  of  Meath  is  not  suitable  Shuwe-Taylor. 

course  of  time.  . _ for  this  pollying  trade.  There  is  a lot  of  that  land 

56683.  Ought  not  that  fall  already  be  beginning  to  which  is  only  suitable  for  three-year-old  beasts  to  feed 
show  ?— The  price  of  store  cattle  has  not  gone  down  on.  Men  with  that  land  won’ t go  into  that  trade  and 
up  to  the  present.  compete  for  these  young  cattle  ior  pollying  purposes. 

56684.  If  a considerable  part  of  the  land  has  56699.  If  the  grazier  disappeared  it  would  follow 
already  passed  out  of  this  method  of  treatment  we  that  the  small  farmer  would  keep  on  his  beasts  for  a 

should  have  it  beginning  to  show? — It  has  begun  to  year  longer  or  the  Leinster  man  would  buy  a year 

show  lately.  I have  been  in  some  fairs  during  the  earlier? — I don’t  quite  follow  that, 

last  three  weeks,  and  I think  it  has  begun  to  show ; 56700.  The  grazier  now  keeps  them  from  two  years 

but  it  did  not  begin  to  show  last  spring,  when  the  old  to  three.  Wo  want  to  see  whether  that  year  could 

principal  trade  of  the  country  is  done.  In  my  be  bridged  over  if  the  grazier  were  eliminated.  It 

opinion  it  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  could  be  bridged  by  the  small  farmer  keeping  the  cattle 

56685.  Three  weeks  is  rather  too  short  a time  to  until  they  were  three  years  old,  or  by  the  Leinster 

found  an  argument  on? — It  is  my  opinion  that  the  men  buying  the  cattle  a year  earlier,  at  two  years 

indiscriminate  dividing  up  of  these  grass  lands  is  old.  Some  of  the  Leinster  men  buy  two-year-old  cattle 

bound  to  .affect  and  depreciate  to  an  enormous  extent  for  the  pollying  trade,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  trade 

the  value  of  store  cattle  iu  the  country.  They  are  the  cattle  are  kept  until  three  years  old.  Would  not 

dependent  on  one  buyer,  if  they  do  that ; that  is  the  you  consider  it  possible  that  the  small  farmers  by 

shipper.  If  you  do  that,  and  bring  in  the  shippers,  stall  feeding  and  so  on  could  keep  their  cattle  until 

then  God  help  you.  they  are  three  years  old  and  sell  them  to  the  Lein- 

56686.  You  are  aware  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  ster  men? — It  is  possible,  but  not  profitable.  How 
country,  in  Donegal  for  instance,  and  in  Mayo,  at  many  small  farmers  in  the  West  of  Ireland  are  going 
present  a very  lame  proportion  of  the  trade  is  done  to  stall  feed?  They  would,  have  to  build  office  out- 

directly  with  the  shippers? — I am  not  aware.  houses  and  all  the  rest  of  it  to  feed  their  cattle. 

56687.  We  have  evidence  to  that  effect,  and  it  ap-  56701.  Stall  feeding  has  been  done  elsewhere  by  small 
peared  that  the  prices  given  by  the  shippers  were  just  farmers? — It  may  have  been  done  on  a small  scale,  but 
as  good  /is  those  given  by  the  graziers? — If  they  can  if  on  a general  scale  dt  will  disorganise  the  trade, 
produce  the  cattle  in  sufficiently  good  condition — what  56702.  You  tell  us  that  no  change  will  be  made  up  to 

I say  is  that  that  is  impossible — but  if  they  could  pro-  the  point  when  the  cattle  will  be  two  months  old. 
duce  the  cattle  in  first-class  condition  they  could  sell  Two  fates  are  then  before  them.  Some  of  them  may 
to  the  shipper  provided  you  have  good  trade  in  Eng-  be  bought  by  the  Leinster  men  for  the  pollying  trade  ; 
land.  others  are  sold  to  local  graziers  to  be  kept  until  they 

56688.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  compensation  to  are  three? — That  is  the  cattle  that  are  not  in  con- 

some  extent  in  the  fact  that  a certain  number  of  these  dition. 

people  by  tillage  will  be  able  to  carry  their  cattle  fur-  56703.  With  regard  to  the  pollying  trade  the  eli- 
ther  on,  by  having  green  crops  to  feed  them  on? — inination  of  the  local  trade  won’t  affect  that?— No. 

If  you  want  to  produce  cattle  in  first-class  store  56704.  The  local  grazier  has  nothing  to  do  with 
condition  you  will  have  to  till  more.  them  whatsoever? — No. 

56689.  You  have  said  that  tillage  does  not  pay.  56705.  Even  if  you  eliminate  the  local  grazier,  there 
Suppose  you  had  gone  in  for  stall  feeding  cattle  might  will  still  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  small  man  bring- 
not  the  tillage  there  have  paid  you  ? — I have  done  stall  ing  the  cattle  up  to  two  years  old  to  such  condition 
feeding.  that  the  man  who  does  this  pollying  trade  in  Meath 

56690.  Did  not  that  pay  you? — No.  and  Kildare  will  go  on  buying  them  and  selling  them 

56691.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnbll. — You  say : “ The  to  the  Scotchman  at  two  and  a half  ?— Yes. 

present  system  is  for  the  small  farmers  to  keep  one  56706.  Therefore  all  we  have  to  consider  is  the  part 
■ r more  cows  and  breed  and  rear  their  own  calves.  The  the  local  graziers  play  ? — Yes. 

dealers  also  bring  up  large  numbers  of  calves  from  the  56707.  That  is  why  I say  I do  not  see  why  the  small 
South  of  Ireland  to  the  West,  and  these  are  sold  in  man  should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  small  number  oi 
the  local  fairs  and  markets  to  the  small  farmers,  who  cattle  for  that  year  just  as  well  as  the  bigger  mail  now 
keep  them  until  they  are  about  two  years  old.”  The  keeps  his  bigger  number? — It  is  impossible.  He  has 
system  if  changed  would  produce  no  change  in  the  not  the  capital  to  do  it.  If  a man  on  a new  holding 

economy  of  the  country  up  to  that  point.  It  would  lias  a place  for  three  cattle,  do  you  think  he  is  going 

be  still  the  small  farmers  who  would  keep  cattle  up  into  the  market  to  buy  three  three-year-olds?  He  will 

to  two  years  old? — Yes.  buy  three  yearlings  and  will  sell  them  to  the  grazier 

56692.  Then  come  in  the  grazier  who  keeps  the  cattle  after  keeping  them  for  a year, 
for  a year  and  sells  them  to  the  Leinster  man  or  ex-  56708.  That  is  another  point.  It  is  entirely  a ques- 
ports  them  ? — Yes.  tion  as  to  whether  the  small  man  will  have  capital  to 

56693.  Would  not  the  elimination  of  the  grazier  still  enable  him  to  do  what  the  big  man  did?— -I  don  t 

allow  two  competitors  to  remain — the  Leinster  man  think  lie  will  have  capital  in  the  first  place.  It  won  t 

and  the  shipper? — No.  The  Leinster  man  only  buys  be  so  profitable  in  the  second. 

young  store  cattle  at  one  period  of  the  year.  56709.  It  would  be  more  profitable  to  buy  two-year- 

56694.  He  buys  from  the  grazier?— No.  olds  if  he  had  the  capital,  with  a market  for  them  at 

56695.  That  is  what  you  say  here? — He  buys  from  the  end  of  the  year? — I have  seen  tliep  farms  divided, 

the  grazier  and  also  from  the  small  man,  because  there  and  they  are  stocked  principally  with  yearlings. 

»s  what  they  call  the  pollying  trade.  This  refers  to  56710.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  between  a two- 
young  store  cattle  in  forward  condition  that  are  year-old  and  a three-year-old  ? — There  may  be  £3,  or 

bought  in  February,  March,  and  the  beginning  of  probably  £4. 

April  by  the  Leinster  graziers  for  the  purpose  of  tlie  56711.  Is  £4  or  £9  or  £10  going  to  make  the  whole 
pollying  trade.  They  are  brought  up  to  Leinster  and  difference  in  a man’s  management  of  his  farm  ? Even 

dishorned  and  fed  for  the  summer,  and  sold  in  the  if  it  did,  could  not  that  be  met  by  loans  to  these  men 

autumn  to  the  Scotch  and  English  feeders.  who  have  their  holdings  ?— There  is  nothing  to  prevent 

56696.  At  what  age  ? — They  would  be  two  and  a half  them  buying  two-year-olds,  but  they  won’t,  because  it 
years  old  in  September.  They  dishorn  them  in  the  is  not  for  their  benefit  to  do  so. 

County  Meath.  That  trade  only  lasts  for  a couple  of  56712.  If  there  is  a market  for  three-year-olds,  and 
months.  They  would  not  buy  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  example  of  the  graziers  is  before  their  eyes,  why 
May  for  the  pollying  trade  as  they  cannot  dishorn  should  they  be  so  foolish  as  to  buy  yearlings  ^ when 
them  in  the  hot  weather.  You  have  only  got  a few  thev  know  there  will  be  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
months  in  the  year  for  the  small  farmer  having  selling  them  as  two-year-olds,  and  when  they  know 
cattle  in  forward  condition  ; and  there  are  going  to  that  if  they  buy  two-year-olds  they  can  sell  them  as 
t*  two  markets  for  them,  the  Leinster  market  and  the  three-year-olds  to  the  Meath  grazier  ? — The  market  for 
Pping  market  The  Leinster  market  must  be  in  three-year-olds  to  small  farmers  is  a very  imaginary 
February,  March,  or  the  very  beginning  of  April.  one.  Go  into  any  local  fair  10  or  15  or  20  miles  south 
otherwise  the  Leinster  men  are  out  of  it  altogether.  of  this,  where  the  Meath  men  don’t  come,  if  the 
56697.  Why  should  not  that  take  place  under  the  cattle  were  kept  until  three  years  old  there  would  be 
new  dispensation? — There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  a very  bad  demand  there.  The  Leinster  men  won  t 
^uy  it  should  not  take  place.  go  to  a local  fair  to  buy  5,  6,  or  10  beasts. 

U 2 
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56713.  That  is  simply  because  the  custom  is  not  to 
keep  the  beasts  until  they  are  three,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  worth  their  while  to  go  down  for  a few  cattle ; 
hut  if  it  became  the  habit  of  a large  number  of  people 
to  buy  two-year -olds  and  keep  them  until  three,  there 
would  be  a demand  for  them  ? — That  may  be,  but  f. 
don’t  think  the  small  farmer  will  ever  be  able  to  keep 
cuttle  from  two  to  three  years  old.  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  profitable  for  him  to  attempt  to  do  it. 

56714.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Do  you  refer  to  small 
farmers  in  Galway,  or  generally  all  over  Ireland  ? — In 
the  County  Galway. 

56715.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Kerry,  Clare. 
West  Cork,  and  these  districts? — I have  been  in  Kerry 
and  Clare.  I know  Clare  pretty  well.  I live  on  the 
borders  of  Clare. 

56716.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  small  far- 
mers here  can  keep  their  cattle  until  they  are  two 
years  old?— Yes. 

56717.  Can  the  small  farmers  in  Kerry,  Clare,  and 
West  Cork  ? — They  can  do  it  in  Clave.  They  have  the 
best  two-year-old  cattle  in  Ireland  in  Clare. 

56718.  Have  you  any  experience  of  fans  in  other 

Sarts  of  the  country,  such  as  Kerry  and  West  Cork  1 — 
ro. 

56719.  I presume  that  the  whole  question  is — what 
is  the  meaning  of  a small  farmer  in  relation  to  the 
jiower  of  keeping  cattle? — Yes. 

56720.  If  the  small  farmer  in  Kerry  and  West  Cork 
cannot  keep  the  cattle  until  they  are  two  years  old, 
the  position  there  is  different  from  that  of  the 
small  farmer  here? — Yes. 

56721.  It  would  be  a difference  in  your  illustration 
of  the  general  cattle  trade  if  the  large  bulk  of  the 
.small  holders  of  Ireland  cannot  keep  their  cattle  until 
they  are  two  years  old? — I cannot  really  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  question.  They  keep  them  now  until 
they  are  two  years  old. 

56722.  In  your  district  ? — In  the  County  Galway.  I 
don’t  say  in  Connemara. 

56723.  That  question  arises  in  tins  \v?y,  that  we 
have  a great  deal  of  evidence  that  small  farmers  can- 
not keep,  their  cattle  until  they  are  two  years  old.  That 
applies  to  a district  dissimilar  in  that  sense  from 
Galway  ? — Yes. 

56724.  With  regard  to  Lord  Dudley’s  question  as  to 
what  effect  the  striping  of  land  would  have  on  the 
quantity  of  stock  kept,  the  assumption  is  that  if  the 
small  farmer  is  given  a new  farm  of  suitable  size  on 
a piece  of  grass  land,  he  will  by  intensive  agriculture 
be  able  to  keep  his  stock  from  the  time  lie  produces 
them  until  he  finishes  them.  I ask  you  this  as  a 
practical  question.  Take  a farmer  starting  with  three 
cows.  After  the  first  year  he  will  have  three  calves  ? 
— Yes. 

Yes^S  ^'*'e  second  year  he  will  have  three  more?— 

56726.  The  third  year  three  more? — Yes. 

56727.  And  the  fourth  year  three  more?— Yes. 
56728.  That  will  be  the  first  lot  when  they  are 
three-year-olds  ?— Yes. 

56729.  So  that  a farmer,  in  order  to  carry  out  that 
pohcy,  must  have  a capacity  to  carry  fifteen  beasts; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

56730.  You  have  drawn  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  eliminating  certain  classes  of  land  from  land  that 
woidd  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  settlement 
,1  U,fnT^re'  i1  you  would  exclude  from 

* plough?— Ye/”47  1“*d'  cannot  TOrli 

,J?S-  r4?4,1  P1*™”*  ?«»  would  »ko  eielude  the 
land  that  is  hy  nature  and  condition  mom  suitable 
for  grass  than  for  tillage  ?— Yes. 

56732.  Therefore  what  you  mean  by  greater  dis- 
cumination  is  you  must  begin  at  all  events  with  the 

graziuti-Yes.  “ best  “'“‘P1'*4  for 

56733.  And  the  balance  is  wliat  you  would  con- 
sider available  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  migra- 
tion and  settlement?— Yes.  F ga 

56734.  You  advocate  continuous  supervision  in  cases 
where  land  has  been  settled  H think  if  yo“S 
mi  i ants  to  land  and  give  them  twenty-five  acres  it 
will  be  absolutely  essential. 

?°“  thillk  ,tl,at  ‘“Cities  should  be 
afforded  them,  by  means  of  instruction  and  c.nmol,. 

°f  their  lend  ? — Certainly aa>bdC 
56736.  Do  you  also  bracket  with  that  necessity  of 
supervision  the  retaining  of  powers  with  regard  to 


the  maintenance  of  improvements  executed  on  the 
laud  by  the  public  purse? — Yes. 

56737.  You  say  that  dealers  also  bring  up  iar 
numbers  of  calves  and  yearlings  from  the  South 
of  Ireland  to  the  We3t,  and  these  are  sold  at  the  local 
fairs  to  small  fanners : you  mean  cattle  under  two 
years  old  ?— Yes.  There  are  thousands  of  calves  and 
yearlings  brought  up  from  the  South  of  Ireland  and 
sold  in  the  West. 

56738.  You  regard  the  grazier,  on  the  whole  as  a 
steadying  influence  on  the  cattle  market? — I regard 
him  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  sale  of  store 
cattle  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  I think  it  will  cause 
an  enormous  depreciation  if  he  is  done  away  with.  I 
am  speaking  against  myself,  because  I am  a tenant 
farmer  myself  ; but  I think  that  in  five  years  we  shall 
be  able  to  buy  cattle  pounds  cheaper  than  now. 

56739.  You  mean  that  the  effect  will  not  he  so 
much  against  the  large  farmers  as  against  die  small 
farmers,  who  are  compelled,  in  order  to  live,  to  sell 
their  cattle  young? — Yes,  as  two-year-olds. 

56740.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  small  holders  of 
Ireland,  who  are  compelled  to  sell  their  cattle  young, 
that  you  form  the  conclusion  you  do? — I think  so! 

56741.  Chairman. — Is  it  in  order  to  insure  a com 
tinuous  supply  of  cattle  for  the  Western  seaboard 
that  you  are  so  anxious  that  the  population  of  the 
seaboard  should  remain  where  it  is  ? — Well,  yes. 

56742.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  say  you  have  land 
and  improved  that,  and  that  on  the  hearing  of  your 
second  term  rent  application  your  rent  was  increased? 
— Yes,  by  ten  per  cent. 

56743.  That  is  because  the  principle  of  the  revision 
of  rents  is  to  value  the  land  as  it  is? — Yes. 

56744.  If  you  had  not  improved  your  land,  bnt 
had  let  it  go  back,  it  would  be  more  likely  you  would 
have  had  a reduction  ? — Certainly  ; I would  have  got 
a good  reduction. 

56745.  Therefore  the  question  of  statutory  rents  is 
not  so  much  a question  of  the  actual  inherent  capacity 
of  the  soil  as  it  is  of  Die  way  in  which  the  soil  has 
been  treated  ?— Quite  so.  The  worse  the  farmer  the 
bigger  the  reduction  ho  gets. 

56746.  Therefore,  in  basing  the  price  of  land  upon 
second  statutory  term  rents  is  not  loss  caused  to  an 
owner  in  cases  where  the  tenant,  by  neglect,  has 
reduced  the  value  of  the  land? — Yes. 

56747.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnei.l. — In  fixing  the 
rent  in  that  case  were  you  not  allowed  for  your  im- 
provements ?— Yes.  I made  the  best  case  I could, 
und  did  everything  that  was  possible.  Still  the  fact 
remains  that  my  rent  was  increased  by  ten  per  cent. 
There  was  a fox  cover  on  the  farm  which  my  land- 
lord objected  to.  He  said  I ought  to  till  it.  There 
was  not  sufficient  land  on  the  covor  to  bury  a snipe. 

56748.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Who  is  your  landlord  ?— Mr. 
Mart m Ward. 

56749.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — From  what  you 
-vr  VtV, SaU  *°.  Job®-  Colomb  and  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  it  would  appear  that  tenant  farmers, 
m view  of  the  fixation  of  rent  have  rather  an  induce- 
ment to  allow  the  land  to  get  depreciated?—!  think 

56750.  With  that  before  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ire- 
land,  wliat  is  to  occur  when  it  comes  to  the  fixation  of 
t SH  , rent  ? — I don’t  know  what  will  happen. 

I think  I will  let  my  land  go  back  and  try  to  get  a 
good  reduction. 

®5751.  Do  you  think  in  the  third  term  rent  there 
wiH  be  a considerable  reduction  ? — I would  not  like  to 
prophesy. 

think  that  third  term  rents  will  i* 

. y un<*ei‘  second  term  rents?— I suppose  they 

i -a '/  Second  term  rent®  lrave  been  under  firat, 
and  it  follows,  I suppose,  that  third  term  rents  will 
be  under  second. 

56753.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  business 

r landlords,  with  that  ahead,  to  get  rid  of  their 
I do  ^ Sa^e  :ant^  Purcka&e  as  quickly  as  possible?— 

56754.  Those  were  very  productive  cows  that  Sir 
John  introduced  to  your  notice.  At  any  rate,  I sup- 
Vose  under  the  new  system  of  small  farmers  there 
would  be  very  little  danger  of  the  number  of  cattle 
going,  down  ? — I.  think  it  would  not  go  down. 

56755.  According  to  your  suggestion  neither  the 
first-class  nor  the  craggy  lands  would  be  tHle3;  but 
the  intermediate  land  would  be  tilled  ?— Yes. 

56756.  Let  us  take  that  intermediate  land  when  it 
is  tilled.  Why  should  not  the  tillers  of  if  be  in- 
structed in  intensive  agriculture  so  that  they  m*y 
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nnd  feed  and  fatten  their  stock  on  tlxe  small 
got  to  get  the  tad  tilled  first. 
v»  So  assuming  that  jou  are  going  to  get  enough 
F land  tilled,  but  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
will,  I think,  make  this  an  absolute  impossibility  on 

* Sb^.^d  you  yourself  try  cultivation  on  a large 
<mle? — Not  very  large. 

56758  You  did  not  succeed?— It  did  not  pay. 

56759  Take  a small  man  of  thirty  acres.  Why 
"ij  ,iot  it  pay  him?— I don’t  think  it  would.  I 

don’t  think  lie  could  keep  cattle  and  stall  feed  them. 

He  would  have  to  build  out-offices  and  buy  corn  and 
meal.  It  'would  pay  him  far  better  to  try  to  get  out- 
-of  his  cattle  at  two  years  old. 

56760.  Has  it  come  under  your  observation  tliat  the 
stall  feed  in"  in  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Suther- 
land, is  mainly  done  by  small  farmers  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  the  fact. 

56761.  If  stall  feeding  is  done  m Scotland  by  the 
small  fanner,  why  should  it  not  be  done  in  Ireland 
under  an  improved  system  of  agriculture? — If  you 
have  got  a beast  produced  in  Connemara,  who  is 
tming  down  there  to  buy  him  ? 

° 56762.  I think  that  wherever  there  is  a good  beast 
it  is  bought?— Only  that  a few  local  graziers  happen 
to  'be  there  those  people  in  Connemara  would  have  no 
sale  for  their  beasts.  , , , 

56763.  If  it  was  known  that  there  was  good  beef, 
would  not  persons  come  there  to  buy  for  butchers  in 
Dublin?— I don’t  think  so.  They  can  get  plenty  of 
beef  in  Dublin. 

56764.  Do  you  agree  tliat  -under  an  intensive  sys- 
tem of  cultivation,  with  green  crops  produced  in  ro- 
tation under  a system  of  mixed  agriculture,  a farmer 
might  rear  his  own  stock  and  fatten  and  finish? — It 
is  possible. 

56765.  It  is  done  in  Scotland  and  other  places?— 
You  have  got  to  change  the  system  of  the  country 
before  you  can  accomplish  it  here. 

56766.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  many  ways  it  would 
be  well  to  change  the  system  of  the  country  ? — In  some 
■owes,  but  not  all. 

56767.  We  have  disposed  of  the  middle  class  land 
on  which  it  is  possible  by  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture  to  grow  its  own  stock  and  feed  and  fatten 
it.  We  have  then  the  first  class  land  and  the  craggy 
land.  Is  not  the  first  class  land  still  available  to 
take  the  young  stock? — Yes,  provided  the  heavy  land 
is  not  touched. 

56768.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  certain 
land  now  took  500  -beasts  less  than  it  used  to? — No, 
but  I have  lost  the  buying  of  500  store  cattle  from 
the  small  farmers  of  the  country.  This  is  a solitary 
individual  result,  but  if  it  goes  on  indiscriminately 
all  over  the  country,  what  will  be  the  result  ? 

56769.  If  those  farms  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
buyers  take  as  many  cattle  as  they  need  to’  have  on 
them  there  would  be  no  difference? — They  would  do 
as  many  cattle  if  the  same  conditions  prevailed,  but 
if  you  .build  houses  oil  thirty  acres  of  land  the  same 
conditions  will  not  prevail. 

56770.  Don’t  you  think  in  the  first  years  of  the  - 
settlement  of  a 'man  either  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners or  the  Congested  Districts  Board  he  will  have 
great  difficulty? — Yes. 

56771.  He  cannot  till  the  first  year  as  afterwards? 
—That  may  be. 

56772.  Even  if  an  intensive  system  of  agriculture 
came  in  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  it  in  work- 
ing order  for  the  first  couple  of  years? — Absolutely 
impossible,  in  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

'56773.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Did  you  read  Mr.  Doran’s 
evidence  on  that  point  ? — I read  some  of  his  evidence. 

56774.  Did  you  see  where  he  said  you  could  fatten 
more  cattle  if  you-  divided  the  country?— I did  not 
see  that,  but  I don’t  agree  with  it  as  a practical 
fanner. 

- 56775.  Mr.  Doran  is  a practical  fanner  of  great  ex- 
perience?— I should  not  agree  with  him. 

56776.  He  says  if  you  have  a farm  of  100  acres  and 
divide  it  into  four  farms  of  twenty-five  acres  each  it 
would  carry  at  least  as  many  cattle  as  before,  if  not 
Wore,  because  the  farms  would  -be  improved  a great  deal 
and  tilled,  and  the  weeds  which  they  now  produce  in 
great  quantity  would  be  no  longer  there  ? — Yes. 
■There  are  a great  many  weeds  on  the  tenants’  lands 
ns  well  as  on  the  landlord’s  land. 

,56777.  In  any  case  would  you  consider  the  condi- 
tions of  thg  country  satisfactory  where  you  have  a very 


prosperous  cattle  trade  and  a great  deal  of  poverty  Sent.  27  1907. 
among  the  small  people  ? The  condition  of  the  cattle  — 
trade  does  not  furnish  the  best  index  to  the  general  *,r-  Frank  M. 
condition  of  the  country? — No  ; but  my  point  is  that  Shawc-Taylor, 
if  you  do  away  with  the  local  grazier  or  middleman 
those  people  will  suffer. 

56778.  On  that  point  experts  disagree? — Tliat  is 
my  opinion.  I only  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

56779.  Mr.  Bkyce. — What  is  being  done  with  these 
lands,  tile  distribution  of  which  has  taken  away  the 
purchase  of  500  head  of  cattle  ? — I have  not  "one  on 
the  land,  inspected  what  is  being  done,  but  I drive  by 
and  see  what  is  going  on. 

56780.  How  many  cattle  are  those  lands  carrying 
now  as  compared  with  what  they  carried  before  distri- 
bution?— I could  not  possibly  say  the  exact  number, 
but  a great  deal  of  it  is  under  conacre  meadow,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  sublet.  As  regards  number  of  cattle 
I should  be  afraid  to  say  what  number. 

56781.  Probably  it  carries  quite  as  many  as  it  did 
before? — I think  about  100  instead  of  500,  and  they 
have  got  sheep,  and  some  of  it  is  under  tillage. 

56782.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — It  is  carrying  more  people? — 

Of  course  it  is. 

56783.  Mr.  Bryce.— You  say  you  think  it  is  very  de- 
sirable for  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  have  returns 
furnished  to  them  as  to  how  the  subdivided  lands  are 
being  used,  as  to  conacre,  and  so  forth,  and  how  much 
is  sublet  for  grazing  purposes,  as  you  think  these  re- 
turns would  show  that  many  of  these  holdings  are 
not  being  profitably  used  for  the  good  of  the  land  or 
the  country  in  general.  What  exactly  do  you  mean 
by  that?— I don’t  think  it  a profitable  thing  for  the 
land  of  the  country  to  be  in  conacre,  to  have  a large 
amount  in  conacre  meadow,  or  to  have  a large  amount 
sub-let.  I do  not  think  it  is  for  the  economic  good 
of  the  country.  The  lands  are  not  being  artificially 
manured,  and  you  see  an  enormous  quantity  of  hay 
in  the  country.  What  is  to  become  of  it?  There  is 
no  one  to  buy  it  as  far  as  I can  see.  I have  been  of- 
fered hay  at  £1  a ton.  It  does  not  pay  to  grow  hay 
at  £1  a ton.  ...... 

56784.  Sir  John  Colomb.— As  against  what  price  in 
former  years?— It  varies  a good  deal.  Some  years 
there  is  a very  good  crop  of  meadow  and  some  years 
there  is  not.  . , ...  ,, 

56785.  On  the  whole,  is  your  evidence  that  the 
transfer  of  land  leads  to  a fall  in  the  price  of  hay, 
by  more  hay  being  saved?— Yes. 

56786  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Was  the  letting 
into  meadow  of  the  farm  to  which  you  refer  as  having 
been  divided  due  to  the  people  not  being  prepared  for 
tillage,  or  is  it  the  rule  that  the  land  is  allowed  to 
become  meadow  and  sublet? — A great  many  of  them 

‘X  56787.  Then  would  yon  be  in  favour  of  a system 
under  which  the  people  placed  on  these  farms  be  put 
under  an  obligation  to  cultivate  so  much  of  these 
farms  at  a particular  period— to  have,  say,  hve  out  ot 
twenty  acres  tilled  in  three  or  four  years j-Everybody 
has  an  idea  of  the  revival  of  tillage.  I don  t think  it 
will  ever  come  to  pass.  We  have  been  told  that  if  they 
- revive  tillage  these  small  farmers  will  be  able  to  carry 
cattle  until  they  are  fat,  but  I don't  think  they  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  that. 

56788.  We  had  some  complaint  of  the  amount  ot 
hay  being  produced,  and  it  turned  out  that  it  was 
owin"  to  particular  circumstances  of  a temporary 
nature  ? — It  may  be  convenient  for  a man  to  meadow 
or  conacre  for  one  year,  but  I don  t think  it  is  for  the 
■rood  of  the  country  to  have  that  going  on. 

56789.  Mr.  Bryce— Is  it  your  experience  that  graz- 
ing land  has  been  allowed  to  depreciate  and  become 
of  less  value  for  the  want  of  proper  manuring?— 1 
. don’t  think  so.  Some  graziers  are  more  careful  on 
the  land  and  get  thistles  and  ferns  cut,  and  Hie  land- 
lord probably  manures  the  meadows  and 
thing,  but  I would  not  say  m my  experience  that  they 
have  been  depreciating.  ,f1  • ± 

56790.  You  think,  taking  the  price  of  cattle  into 
consideration,  that  on  the  whole  grazing  lands  are  as 
valuable  now  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago , 1 am 
not  talking  about  market  value,  but  productive  value . 

—I  was  only  beginning  twenty  years^  ago,  but  cei- 
tainly  I would  say  they  are  for  the  last  ten  years. 

56791.  You  would  say  that^  there  is  no  sensible  de- 
preciation in  that  period  ?— No. 

66792.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— You  had  to  do 
with  the  Branagh  farm  of  500  acres?— YeS. 
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56793.  That  was  divided  last  year  among  the  ten- 
ants?— Yes. 

56794.  Are  they  managing  their  holdings  properly ! 
— I cannot  say  whether  they  are.  I only  passed  by 
three  or  four  times.  That  is  not  the  farm  I was  re- 
ferring to  in  the  observations  I made.  I cannot  say 
as  to  all,  but  I know  that  some  of  them  have  it 
sub-let,  but  that  may  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
occupier. 

56795.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Were  not  these  cattle 
ranches  all  cultivated  at  one  time? — I believe  some  of 

56796.  What  was  the  cattle  trade  system  at  that 
time? — I could  not  say  before  my  time. 

56797.  It  might  revert  back  to  the  system  that 
existed  many  years  ago? — It  might. 

56798.  All  the  grazing  land  could  not  bo  cut  up  at 
one  time.  You  understand  that  it  would  be  a.  gradual 
process  ? — Yes.  There  are  signs  of  tillage  on  many  of 
these  grazing  farms.  There  are  signs  of  wheat  having 
been  grown  there. 

56799.  Don’t  you  think  the  milling  trade  would  re- 
vive if  the  grass  lands  were  used  in  part  to  grow  more 
corn  ? — I quite  agree  that  the  grass  lands  that  are 
suitable  should  be  sub-divided  and  tilled,  but  it  would 
be  against  the  economic  good  of  the  country  to  have 
the  heavy  rich  land,  which  is  only  good  for  grazing, 
touched  at  all. 


56800.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  think  those  intermediate 
lands  of  which  you  spoke  would  be  more  profitable 


economically  if  they  were  broken  up  ?— Many  iail(js 

56801.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — I suppose  the  lands  r,f  at,  i 
would  fall  under  that  category? — Yes.  Meath 

56802.  Tillage  there  would  scarcely  be  profitable? 

I don’t  think  so  I suppose  there  is  land 
that  is  suitable  for  being  tilled,  but  speaking  JL'" 
,,Uy  I should  say  not;  but  I luin  noylr 
land  m Meath.  “T 

56803.  You  have  not  seen  the  experiments  carrifrf 
out  by  the  late  Mr.  M'Caim  in  the  County  Meath  J— 

56804.  Some  of  the  richest  and  heaviest  1 
been  turned  into  tillage? — No.  as' 

56805.  You  think  it  will  take  some  time  for  small 
farmers  to  get  knowledge  sufficient  to  equip  them  for 
the  successful  work  of  agriculture?— If  you  briar 
them  in  from  congested  areas.  ° 

56806.  What  period  in  your  view  would  the  teach- 
ing cover  ? — I would  not  make  any  defined  rule 
56807.  Take  a man  with  a 25  or  30  acre  holding  ?- 
The  first  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  handling  of 
a plough.  That  man  probably  never  handled  a plough 
in  his  life. 

56808.  What  period  would  that  cover  in  your  view  ? 
— I think  that  circumstances  would  alter  cases.  One 
man  probably  in  two  or  three  years  would  understand 
a certain  amount.  Another  man  might  want  supervi- 
sion for  twice  that  number  of  years.  Some  of  them 
don’t  know  anything  about  horses,  and  never  used  a 
horse  in  their  life. 


Mr.  Edward 
Shaw  Tener. 


Mr.  Edward  Shaw  Tener  examined. 


56809.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  wish  to 
make  a statement  as  to  some  evidence  that  has  been 
given? — Yes.  Mr.  Henry  Murphy,  Solicitor,  of  Gal- 
way, gave  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  townland 
of  Carrowbrowne  on  the  Clanricarde  Estate,  near 
Galway,  in  which  he  said  the  tenants  had  to  pay  £1 
per  year  for  their  turf ; and  he  also  said  it  was  a 
great  hardship  on  the  tenants  that  there  was  no  road- 
way into  tlio  bog,  as  the  turf  had  to  be  carried  a long 
distance  by  the  tenants  on  their  backs,  and  that  it 
frequently  happened  if  the  weather  were  wet  the  turf 
had  to  be  left  on  the  bank  for  a while.  He  also 
stated  that  in  1892  the  landlord  levied  a shilling  tax 
on  the  banks  until  the  roadway  was  made,  which 
was  never  finished,  and  that  the  tax  is  still  levied. 
I give  a flat  contradiction  to  every  statement  there. 
It  was  not  true  that  the  tenants  were  charged  £1  each. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  only  one  man  on  the  entire 
estate  who  is  charged  14s.  All  the  rest  are  charged 
from  5s.  to  10s.  It  is  not  true  that  any  such  levy  as 
a shilling  per-  tenant  was  made  to  make  a road ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  ; nor  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
road  into  the  bog.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a yearly 
sum  paid  by  the  landlord  to  keep  that  road  in  proper 
order.  I pay  that  on  its  being  certified  to  me  that  it 
is  made  properly,  and  I am  astonished  that  a gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Henry  Murphy’s  standing  as  a solicitor 
should  make  any  of  these  statements  without  first 
communicating  with  me.  If  he  wished  to  know  the 
exact  facts  I would  have  given  him  figures. 

56810.  Chairman. — How  did  this  idea  rise  about 
the  shilling  levy  ? — I don’t  know.  I never  heard  of  it 
until  I saw  it  in  the  paper. 

56811.  When  the  road  was  made  did  the  tenants 
contribute  anything  ?— No,  I think  not.  I have  been 
maintaining  it  for  twenty  years. 

5^812.  It  was  made  before  you  were  agent  ?— Yes. 

56813.  Since  you  have  been  agent  you  are  not  aware 
°f  payment  made  by  the  tenants  towards  the 
road  ? — None  whatever. 

JoH^  Colomb.— It  is  charged  against 
the  estate  ? — Yes  ; paid  yearly. 

56816  Mo«t  Rev.  Dr.  O’DomiHi..— Where  is  the 
r t le  town^nd  of  Carrowbrowne. 

56816.  Is  it  on  the  tenants’  holdings  or  separate  7 

Separate. 

56817.  Had  they  ever  that  turbary  free?— I don’t 
Know  ; not  in  my  time. 

land?— -They  m h°ldi"gs  t“tl“t  ",*11  that  town- 
- 66819.  Mit  Munphy  told  ns  that  they  were  quite  un- 
economic What  would  you  propose  to  do  to  m™e 
these  holdings  economic  ?— These  tenants  am  pemilted 
to  sell  the  surplus  turf  they  tale,  and  someof  them 


sell  £3  worth  of  turf,  and  some  £5,  and  some  £7  worth 
of  turf  in  the  year,  though  their  rents  may  be  only 
from  £7  to  £8. 

56820.  But  you  would  contemplate  enlargement  of 
their  holdings  as  a useful  thing? — Certainly. 

56821.  How  could  that  be  done? — It  could  not  be 
dono  on  that  estate. 

56822.  Is  there  no  land  on  the  Clanricarde  estate 
that  could  be  used  for  the  enlargement  of  holdings  ?— 
No  land  on  that  estate. 

56823.  On  other  parts  there  would  be  land?— Other 
parts  would  be  15  or  20  miles  away. 

56824.  Would  not  it  be  a good  thing  to  give  them 
untenanted  portions  on  other  parts  of  the  estate?— 
There  is  no  untenanted  land. 

56825.  No  land  in  your  hands?— No  land  whatever 
on  the  estate  that  is  untenanted.  The  only  un- 
tonanted  land  is  the  home  farm. 

56826.  Would  it  be  qnite  convenient  to  say  how  the 
home  farm  is  used  ?— One-fifth  portion  of  it  is  tilled, 
and  meadowed  yearly  in  conjunction  with  the  resi- 
dence and  the  other  four  parts  are  temporarily  let  at 
present. 

56827.  The  owner  I understand  is  not  residential?— 
No. 

56828.  Then  ho  does  not  require  much  home  farm? 
— But  lie  might  bo. 

56829.  When  he  is  not  would  not  these  poor  people 
be  able  to  make  a better  use  of  it  ? — There  are  people 
in  occupation  of  it  who  are  nearer  to  it,  and  it  is  a 
small  piece  of  land  after  all. 

56830.  Should  you  say  that  the  condition  generally 
on  the  Clanricarde  estate  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
grass  land  to  enlarge  uneconomic  holdings?— There  is 
not.  There  is  no  11  months'  holding. 

56831.  What  tho  Commission  would  like  to  know  is 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a sale  of  this  estate  to  a body 
such  as  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the  Estates 
Commissioners  with  a view  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
holdings  somewhere  of  men  who  have  small  holdings' 
— It  would  be  beyond  my  province  to  enter  into  that- 
question.  I am  simply  an  agent. 

56832.  You  are  not  in  a position  ? — I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  anything  about  the  sale  of  the  estate. 

56833.  But  there  have  been  communications  on  the 
subject  addressed  to  Lord  Clanricarde? — I daresay 
there  have. 

56834.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  replies?— I dont 
know.  They  were  not  addressed  to  me. 

56835.  Have  yoa  any  knowledge  that  there  were 
communications  addressed  ? — I have  known  communi- 
cations sent  to  him. 

56836.  Was  there  a reply  ?—  I don’t  know.  I cannot 
say. 
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56387  When  one  is  deriving  a large  income  from  a 
Ji-rict  ought  he  not  to  acknowledge  a communication 
.-’that  sort?— I have  no  opinion  to  offer. 

56838  It  is  generally  held  that  people  who  have 
large  estates  have  something  of  the  character  of  trus- 
tees towards  the  public?— In  this  case  the  estate  is  the 
lowest  rented  in  the  county.  The  tenants  have  a 
oreat  many  privileges,  as  to  turbary,  wherever  turbary 
“lists  and  other  privileges  as  well.  They  are  given 
large  quantities  of  timber  for  their  farms  and  for 
roof*  of  houses.  I don’t  think  they  have  anything  to 
complain  of  with  regard  to  the  landlord,  so  far  as 
wnt  and  occupation  go.  .... 

56839.  Suppose  that  that  is  so,  and  I take  it  to  be 
as  you  say  because  I have  no  local  knowledge,  what 
do  vou  think  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  procuring 
enlarged  holdings  for  the  small  tenants  on  the  estate? 
—If  they  could  get  some  extensions  outside  the  estate. 
There  is  no  available  land  outside  the  estate  except  in 
small  patches.  ......  ... 

56840.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  exceedingly  ditn- 
cult  to  do  anything  for  small  men  unless  the  estate  on 
which  they  live  is  sold?— That  is  because  of  the  ill-will 
;,f  the  people  on  adjoining  estates,  or  their  want  of 
patriotism  in  not  welcoming  these  poor  people  and 
living  them  a share  in  their  goods. 

= 56841.  No  doubt  in  order  to  bring  in  men  you  re- 
quire some  good-will  where  they  are  brought.  Apart 
from  that,  unless  an  estate  is  sold  is  not  it  difficult  to 
change  men  off  it  at-  all  ? Would  nob  the  farm  be  left 
derelict?— I think  not.  There  are  two  small  farms 
on  the  Qlanricarde  estate  situate  some  10  miles  from 
T.oughrea  and  they  have  been  recently  transferred  to 
the  Benmore  estate  you  heard  of  to-day.  The  rent  of 
one  of  these  men  was  £3  5s.,  and  an  adjoining  tenant 
paid  him  £70  for  the  tenant  right.  He  was  trans- 
ferred with  another  to  Benmore.  I believe  they  are 
doing  nicely. 

56842.  That  transaction  is  so  far  good?— Yes. 

56843.  Although  the  tenant  who  was  left-  behind 
and  got  the  enlargement  paid  a very  big  price? — Yes  ; 
showing  he  was  satisfied  with  the  rent  of  his  holding. 

56844.  Does  not  that  show  what  can  be  done  if  that 
were  extended  on  a large  scale? — I should  like  to  see 
it  decidedly. 

56845.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  on  a 
large  scale  is  by  purchasing  the  estate  on  which  these 
men  are? — I don’t  think  that  is  necessary.  This  very 
case  is  an  example  which  shows  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. When  these  two  men  have  been  transferred  why 
could  not  others  be  transferred? 

56846.  Does  it  follow  because  those  men  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  others  could  be  provided  with 
plots?— This  was  not  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  v,as 
twenty  miles  away. 

56847.  Does  it  follow  because  it  was  done  in  two 
instances  it  can  be  done  all  round? — It  is  said  the 
exception  proves  the  rule,  but  here  there  ware  two 
exceptions. 

56848.  I quite  appreciate  them,  but  they  seem  to 
lead  to  this  conclusion,  that  some  such  remedy  should 
be  adopted  all  round  as  would  lead  to  a similar  benefit 
for  others? — I should  most  certainly  like  to  see  small 
holdings  enlarged,  and  there  are  some  parts  on  the 
Clanricarde  Estate  that  we  do  intend  to  use  to  enlarge . 
adjoining  holdings. 

56849.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Charging  fines  for  enlarge- 
ment?— Certainly  not.  You  have  no  right  to  make 

that  suggestion. 

56850.  Mine  is  merely  a question.  I have  heard  of 
sach  cases  before,  and  I merely  wanted  to  know 
whether  in  enlarging  those  holdings  fines  were  to  be 
charged.  I did  not  suggest  that  you  were  to  charge 
them.  I suppose  you  will  agree  that  congestion  is  a 
great  evil  ?— No  doubt. 

56851.  In  common  with  all  in  the  country  yon 
would  like  to  see  it  brought  to  an  end  ?-  1 should. 

56852.  The  fact  that  you  are  a land  agent  affords 
you  a special  opportunity  for  assisting  toward  that 
en« — * s^ou^  be  glad  if  that  were  so. 

56853.  I suggest  to  you  that  there  is  some  giving 
land  upon  Lord  Clanricarde’s  property  ? — Where  is  it. 

56854.  You  say  you  have  no  untenanted  land.  Have 
you  any  land  on  the  eleven  months  system  on  Lord 
CABicard6'8  Pr°Perty?— No. 

56855.  Or  any  on  the  twelve  months  system? — No. 

_ ,”856-  What  is  the  character  of  the  tenancy  at 
cioc  ' An  elev6n  months  tenancy? — No. 
saoro'  ^ Presei}t  tenancy? — Yes. 

56858.  Am  I right  in  suggesting  that  the  person 


who  grazes  Tullahtll  is  a Mr.  Levinge  from  Athlone?  . 
—Yes. 

56859.  Living  a considerable  distance  from  this  Mr. 
place,  he  is  regarded  as  a non-residential  grazier? — Sha- 
Yes. 

56860.  When  did  Mr.  Levinge  get  his  tenancy? — 
About  ten  years  ago.  I cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date. 

56861.  Would  it- be  a year  before  the  contemplated 
introduction  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1902? — T had  no 
thought  of  it.  I have  no  recollection  of  considering 
any  Act  of  Parliament  at  the  time,  but  as  you  men- 
tion that  farm  it  is  unsuitable  to  break  up.  It  could 
not  be  cultivated,  but  half  of  it  is  excellent  grass  land 
and  the  other  half  is  needed  for  meadow  to  supply 
the  other  land  in  winter.  It  is  a very  small  farm.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  I would  be  delighted  to  have  it 
divided,  and  I have  divided  a larger  tract  of  land 
close  to  Loughrea,  which  was  surrendered  three  years 
ago,  into  eight  portions. 

56862.  Are  there  any  other  tenants  on  the  Clanri- 
carde property  holding  on  the  same  tenure  as  Mr. 
Levinge  from  year  to  year? — Some  hundreds.  Nearly 
all  the  tenants  who  are  non- judicial  tenants  are 
tenants  from  year  to  year. 

56863.  Of  that  class  you  have  some  hundreds? — 
Yes.  That  is  to  say,  that  class  applies  to  all  the 
tenants  who  have  not  entered  the  Land  Court.  Of 
course,  they  could  do  so  to-morrow. 

56864.  You  have  some  hundreds  who  hold  on  the 
same  terms  as  Mr.  Levinge  ? — Yes,  from  year  to  year. 

56865.  If  the  Clanricarde  Estate  were  sold  in  the 
morning  to  either  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  either  of  these  bodies 
would  have  the  right  to  determine  that  tenancy  by 
giving  compensation  ?— Certainly,  they  would  not  have 
any  such  power.  These  are  tenanted  lands.  The 
tenant,  although  he  may  not.  be  a judicial  tenant,  has 
a perfect  right  to  go  into  the  Land  Court. 

56866.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  a tenancy 
created  after  the  Act  of  1881,  and  known  as  a future 
tenancy,  cannot  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  be 
determined  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — When 
you  speak  of  presen’t  tenants,  I don’t  believe  that  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  or  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners either  would  have  any  power  to  terminate  the 
tenure  of  a present  tenant. 

56867.  You  don’t  believe  it?— I am  positive  of  it. 

56868.  Is  that  belief  based  on  actual  knowledge  of 
the  facts? — It  is  tenanted  land,  and  they  could  not 
deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Stewart.— Anybody  can  determine  a future 
tenancy  on  six  months'  notice.  Either  the  Board  or 
the  landlord  can  do  it  on  six  months’  notice  with  a 
maximum  of  four  years  compensation. 

56869.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— As  regard  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  having  come  into  posses- 
sion of  an  estate,  they  can  terminate  the  tenancy  ?— 
Yes  ; that  is  a different  matter  altogether.  I thought 
Mr.  Stewart  meant  that  future  tenancies  could  be 
determined  without  a sale. 

56869a.  Chairman— Is  not  this  the  state  oE 
the  case:  if  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  purchase  an  estate 
they  can  terminate  the  tenancy  of  future  or 
present  tenants  upon  that  estate  by  giving 
them  six  months'  notice,  and  a _ maximum  of 
three  or  four  years’  compensation  paid  for  disturb- 
ance, with  compensation  for  improvements?— As  re- 
gards future  tenants,  they  certainly  could,  because 
they  come  into  the  possession  of  the  land,  but  I don  t 
think  they  can  deal  that  way  with  present  tenants. 

Mr.  Stewart. — The  Estates  Commissioners  cannot-, 
but  the  Congested  Districts  Board  can. 

56870.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— In  ease  the 
tenant  were  not  satisfied  with  the  compensation,  he 
has  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court  ?— Yes,  lie  has. 

56871.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— In  common  with  everyone, 
you  deplore  congestion  ? — No  doubt. 

56872.  On  it  being  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  only 
way  by  which  on  your  property  congestion  could  be 
brought  to  an  end  would  he  by  the  sale  of  the  Clan- 
ricarde  Estate,  would  you  be  disposed  to  facilitate  its 
sale?— I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale.  I am 
simply  a land  agent,  and  I keep  within  my  own  pro- 
vince. 

56873.  The  land  agent  of  Lord  Dillon  had  some  in- 
fluence with  liis  master  ? — I would  like  to  do  anything 
I possibly  could  to  facilitate  the  well-being  of  the 
tenants. 
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56874.  Sir  John  Colomb.—  I may  take  it  that  this 
is  a correct  description  of  your  functions:  to  ad- 
minister the  estate  according  to  the  law  and  the  in- 
structions you  get  from  your  employer  ?— Precisely. 

56875.  Your  power  does  not  extend  beyond  that  ?— 
No.  . , 

56876.  I understand  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Clanricarde  Estate  demesne  and  a small  home  farm 
all  the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  occupiers  ?— Yes. 

56877.  There  are  hundreds  of  tenants  who  are  from 
year  to  year,  but  everyone  of  this  particular  class 
could  go  into  the  Court? — Yes. 

56878.  Is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  go  into  court  in 
any  way  attributable  to  another  fact — that  the  reduc- 
tions given  to  those  who  have  gone  into  Court  are  not 
such  as  to  encourage  the  othevs  to  go  in  ? — I will  give 
you  an  instance.  Last  year  on  portion  of  the  estate, 
which  comprises  67  tenants,  five  tenants  went  into  the 
Land  Court,  and  the  rents  were  raised  by  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  one-third,  and  the  remaining  60  odd 
tenants  have  not  gone  into  the  Land  Court  until  this 
week,  when  four  or  five  appeared  before  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Portumna.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
Commissioners  will  do  with  them.  I imagine  that 
they  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

56879.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  the  num- 
ber that  has  gone  into  Court  is  very  small  ? — I should 
say  that  two-thirds  of  the  tenants  have  judicial  rents, 
and  the  remaining  one-third  have  not,  and  they 
don’t  seem  to  be  inclined  to  go  for  them,  though  an 
occasional  notice,  is  served. 

56880.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  case  of  five 
tenants  who  went  into  court,  their  rents  instead  of 
being  lowered  were  raised? — Yes. 

56881.  Is  that  a common  occurrence  on  contiguous 
adjoining  estates? — No. 

56882.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Were  they  first 
or  second  term  rents? — First  tern  rents. 


56883.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Are  the  men  who  h 
now  gone  into  court-  men  who  seek  first  or  second  t*,!? 
rents  ?— First  term  rents. 

56884.  Have  any  men  applied  for  second  term  renKt 
—Yes.  The  last  person  who  applied  some  months 
had  his  first  term  rent  confirmed  by  the  Sub-Comnii 
sion. 

56885.  Therefore  he  got  nothing?  He  got  no  reduc- 
tion. 

56886.  No  landlord  can  terminate  a present  tenancy 
but  the  Congested  Districts  Board  can  do  it  for  til 
relief  of  congestion? — Yes. 


56887.  That  is  a special  enactment  to  give  the  Board 
powers  which  landlords  do  not  possess  for  the  benefit 
of  the  settlement  of  an  estate  ? — It  can  only  be  done  on 
the  sale  of  an  estate. 

56888.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  say  that  two-thirds  of  your 
tenants  are  judicial.  About  how  many  would  that 
mean  ? — About  800,  but  that  would  include  the  towns  • 
about  400  have  had  rents  fixed. 


56889.  Speaking  generally,  did  the  court  give  a re- 
duction or  confirm  the  rent  or  increase  it?-- In  a »reat 
number  the  old  rents  were  confirmed.  In  other  cases 
there  were  varying  reductions.  Under  the  present 
system  of  the  Land  Commission  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  do  vary  ; because  one  set  of  Commissioners  come 
down  and  value  three  or  four  farms ; six  months 
afterwards  other  Commissioners  come  down  and  value 
farms  adjoining.  It  is  impossible  that  the  valua- 
tions can  be  uniform. 


56890.  In  fact  there  is  no  principle? — There  is  no 
principle.  • 

56891.  Were  there  many  increases  besides  those  you 
mentioned  ? — Not  increased,  but  I might  say  that  the 
average  reduction  did  not  exceed  12^  per  cent.  I don’t 
think  that  is  the  case  on  most  Galway  estates  or  other 
estates. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Gough  examined. 


The  Right  56892.  Chairman. — -Kindly  state  any  points  that 
Hon.  Viscount  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission  ? — I should 
Gough.  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the 

question  not  of  the  migration  of  tenants,  which  was 
spoken  of  two  or  three  days  ago,  but  to  that  of  rein- 
tegration, which  is  commonly  called  striping.  The 
Coburg  Government  has  been  taken  up  very  much 
with  this  lately.  Finding  that  the  old  law  of  1863 
had  become  out  of  date,  they,  on  the  1st  of  June  passed 
a new  law.  This  has  been  put  in  force,  or  is  about- 
to  be  put  in  force  in  Coburg.  The  disadvantages  of 
disintegration  are  as  follows: — Loss  of  space  along 
each  boundary  ; the  opportunity  for  law  suits,  the 
waste  of  time  ; the  labour  for  men  and  animals  jour- 
neying from  one  field  to  another,  especially  in  bad 
weather  or  during  harvest ; the  carts  cannot  be  filled 
properly  going  from  one  field  to  another,  and  can- 
not be  utilised  properly  ; the  paths  are  bad  ; manure 
cannot  be  freely  conveyed  to  inner  places,  or  produce 
drawn  out ; and  water  cannot  be  drained  out.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  advantages  of  reintegration 
is  furnished  by  a place  called  Ralberingott.en,  in 
Nassau,  where  they  have 'divided  and  reintegrated 
a parish  so  that  each  owner  has  exactly  the  same 
land  that  he  had  before,  and  the  whole  parish  gained 
no  less  than  200  acres  formerly  wasted  in  paths.  That. 
200  acres  was  £240  per  annum,  which  capitalised  at  4 
per  cent,  made  a capital  of  about  £6,000  for  this  one 
parish.  The  cost  of  doing  it  is  £1  per  acre.  Andther 
advantage  is  the  clearer  boundaries  and  the  lessening 
of  the  opportunity  for  bickering  with  consequent  im- 
provement to  general  industry  and1  public  morals  ; and 
after  this  is  done  the  small  holders  are  usually  placed 
nearest  the  village,  alongside  one  another  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. It  has  been  found  that  after  reintegration  there 
arises  a new  spirit  of  industry  ; there  is  more  pleasure 
in  labour,  and  the  good  results  of  increased  industry 
promote  prosperity.  This  is  all. in  Coburg,  but  it 
would  no  doubt  be  the  case  at  home  also  when  yon 
remove  that  cause  of  friction  from  the  soil,  and  each 
owner  tries  to  improve,  his  position  and  becomes  more 
industrious  and  economical.  As  he  becomes  more  pros- 
perous the  rates  and  taxes  are  relatively  less,  and  there 
is  less  outlay  on  public  administration.  With  the 
affection  of  each  one  for  his  own  plot  comes  love  of 
country,  and  with  heightened  prosperity  comes  im- 
proved morality.  A third  advantage  is  the  saving  of 


manure,  seed,  and  horse  work  in  travelling  the  sub- 
divided holdings.  That  is  to  say,  when  a man  is 
travelling  the  different  small  parcels  from  one  to 
another  the  manure  falls  from  the  cart  and  is  lost.  By 
reintegration  seed  is  saved,  and  horse  labour  econo- 
mised. The  saving  of  time  in  going  direct  to  a plot 
instead  of  having  to  go  around  by  paths  comes  to  a 
great  deal  in  the  year.  A man  complained  to  me 
a few  days  ago  that  he  lost  a great  deal  of 
time  in  going  from  one  holding  to  another. 
A fifth  advantage  is  that  the  shape  of  the  farm 
gives  advantages  in  cultivation.  By  reintegration 
each  farm  is  made  as  far  as  possible  four-cornered, 
and  is  accessible  from  the  road.  Before  the  reintegra 
tion  the  old  tlireo-course  system  was  forced  upon  tie 
cultivators,  and  after  it  they  had  to  employ  more 
modern  systems.  The  sixth  advantage  is  betterment 
of  cultivation. 

56893.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  mean  that  the  result 
was  improved  cultivation? — Yes;  that  they  started 
with  backward  cultivation  and  the  result  was  an  im- 
provement. 

56894.  They  were  not  really  backward  when  they 
started,  but  the  result  was  that  they  improved  it  very 
much,  relatively? — Yes. 

56895.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— Are  they  peasant 
proprietors? — Yes,  speaking  generally  ; but  the  law  is 
applicable  in  either  case.  It  is  impossible  to  use  farm- 
ing machinery  properly  where  you  have.  these  sna- 
divided  holdings.  Ploughing  is  difficult  with  the  con- 
stant  turning  of  corners.  The  last  news  that  I 
ceived  a few  days  ago  since  the  new  law  has  bee’L'? 
is  rather  interesting.  By  the  treaty  between  god  & 
and  Prussia  of  the  22nd  April,  1907,  the  payment  ay 
Coburg  to  Prussia  for  the  work  done  is  £2 10s.  i°r  eauj 
hectare.  A hectare  is  2-471  acres,  or  we  may  say  i 
acres,  which  means  £1  an  acre  to  be  paid  in  . 
by  Coburg  into  the  Prussian  treasury.  Coburg  na 
vited  Prussia,  as  wo  might  invite  Prussia,  to  come 
hero  and  settle  this  for  us,  Prussia  has  hart  a ^ 
nical  administration  in  Berlin  for  a great  many  y 
The  smaller  countries  of  Germany  have  one 
other  made  treaties  borrowing  the  Prussian  om  ^ 
the  purpose  because  these  small  countries  A* 
cials  of  their  own.  Under  this  new  Act  which  6 
passed,  by  which  lands  can  be  dealt  with  comp 
three  things  come  together : if  'one-tlnra  of  t 
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Darish  be  owned  by  the  applicants,  also  in  addition 
to  that,  if  the  applicants  pay  more  than  one  third  of 
the  land  tax,  and  if  the  local  government  approve  of 
it  • because  a certain  supervision  has  to  be  exercised 
by’ the  Government  in  compulsory  cases.  It  would 
not  do  for  a minority  to  do  it  without  Government 


supervision. 

56896.  Do  I understand  that  if  one-third  of  the 
holders  in  valuation  with  Government  sanction  com- 
bine compulsion  applies  to  the  whole  parish?— Exactly 
so.  In  order  to  be.  dealt  with  you  must  have  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  in  addition  one-third  of 
the  number  of  the  people  concerned. 

56897.  Sir  John  Colomb. — That  is  the  precedent  for 
putting  compulsion  in  operation  by  the  Government? 
—Exactly;  but  the  Government  have  to  consider 
whether  in  each  particular  case  it  is  advantageous  to 
the  place  and  to  the  country  in  general.  They  could 
not  do  it  without  that.  It  might  interest  the  Com- 
mission to  know  how  the  ground  is  valued  for  this 
purpose.  They  choose  a moment  when  the  harvest  is 
finished,  somewhere  about  September  or  October,  when 
the  harvest  of  one  year  has  been  removed  and  that  of 
another  has  not  yet  been  planted.  Then  the  whole 
parish  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  extremely  expert 
officials,  and  they  mark  the  ground  all  over  with  little 
stakes,  in  each  of  which  is  fixed  a paper  containing 
the  value  of  the  ground.  The  way  they  arrive  at  the 
value  of  the  ground  is  they  state  what  that  ground — 
it  may  be  only  a few  yards  in  some  cases — has  actu- 
ally produced.  The  amount  is  multiplied  by  25  to 
arrive  at  the  capital  value. 

56898.  Chairman. — Why  is  it  25? — I don’t  know. 
That  is  the  figure  taken.  Twenty-five  times  the 
actual  value  represents  the  capital  value.  It  must  be 
done  in  that  way,  with  little  stakes  and  labels  stating 
the  actual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  whether 
it  be  a rood  or  an  acre,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  they 
are  not  allowed  to  take  25  years’  purchase  of  the  let- 
ting value,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

56899.  It  is  25  years’  purchase  of  the  capacity  of 
the  soil? — Yes.  They  are  not  allowed  to  take  the 

other  thing  unless  it  cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
If  such  a case  arose,  they  must  take  25  years’  purchase 
of  the  letting  value.  While  the  valuation  is  proceed- 
ing trees  can  only  be  cut  with  the  permission  of  the 
officials,  and  work  is  suspended. 

56900.  How  does  the  calculation  of  25  times  the 
produce  of  a year  compare  with  the  produce  which 
the  landlord  receives  ? — It  practically  does  not  signify 
at  all.  It  may  be  50  per  cent,  or  it  may  be  100  per 
cent.  Twenty-five  times  the  produce  of  the  whole 
parish  is  put  together  as  it  were  in  one  block,  and 
it  is  only  needed  in  order  to  insure  that  each  single 
individual  should  get  back  the  same  amount  as  he 
gives  up. 

56901.  Why  do  they  take  the  arbitrary  figure  25 
times  the  value? — Suppose  you  had  two  farms  in  the 
parish,  one  this  size  and  one  that  ( indicates  with 
papers),  and  you  estimate  that  this  farm  produces  £1 
a year  and  this  other  farm  produces  £2  a year.  Both 
are  the  same  size.  What  they  are  valued  for  is  put 
down  in  the  book,  and  the  re-division  gives  back  to 
each  man  exactly  what  his  share  was  already. 

56902.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell. — It  may  not  be 
m Jle  same  spot  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  in  a different  spot. 

56903.  Chairman.— -It  is  a sort  of  way  of  arriving 
at  thei  calculation  which  Mr.  Stewart  and  others  have 


to  .make  in  re-striping  holdings  ? — It  is  much  the  same 


56904.  It  leaves  out  the  question  of  price  to  the 
an^'°r(^s  ? — Entirely.  I am  not  speaking  of  present 
conditions  so  much  in  Ireland,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
os  useful  to  have  attention  called  to  the  admirable 
work  m Coburg. 


,,  One  must  endeavour  to  see  how  far 

18  adaptable  to  the  conditions  in  this 
— As  this  law  has  been  recently  passed 
wo  ancl  *s  in  operation,  I think  it 


nomlw  T11  worth  the  while  ’of  the  Royal 
, J 3 send  put  a competent  expert  to  see  it 

l some  farm.  It  would  not  fail  to  be 


rfrJ„iUSefU'*  went  there  and  saw  a parish  being 
alued  and  re-divided  by  the  Government. 

cednvQ6*  M°st  ^ev'  I)r-  O’Donnell.— Does  that  pro- 
the  ^nd  about  is  striped  ?-It 
tArrded  Government  shall  have  the  right 

bring  m a little  bit  belonging  to  an  adjoining 


parish,  where  the  geographical  features  render  it 
advisable. 

56907.  Sir  John  Colomb. — What  about  approxi- 
mately is  the  area  of  the  parish  ? — I am  obliged  to  say 
parish.  The  word  is  untranslatable.  It  is  “ flnr.” 
It  means  the  section  of  cultivated  land  coming  to- 
gether. It  is  something  between  a townland  and  a 
parish.  As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  I had  my 
attention  called  particularly  to  the  Act  of  1885.  It 
is  the  only  Act  in  which  the  matter  is  alluded  to. 
Section  11  says : Where  land  to  be  sold  under  this  Act 
is  sold  by  tenants  in  common,  or  rundale  or  inter- 
mixed plots,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, upon  the  application  of  either  landlord  or  tenant, 
or  if  it  shall  seem  necessary  to  the  said  Land  Commis- 
sion to  make  orders  for  the  partition,  exchange,  or 
division  of  such  land,  and  the  provisions  of  the  79th 
and  92nd  Sections  inclusive  of  the  Land  Estates  Court 
Act  shall  apply.  That  is  the  Act  of  1885.  The 
Estates  Commissioners  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  no  doubt  do  attempt  it,  but  the  present  moment 
seems  to  me  to  be  a particularly  advantageous  one  to 
bring  this  matter  up.  The  law  is  in  operation  in 
Coburg,  and  can  be  seen  actually  in  operation  within 
the  next  few  months.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a great 
many  cases  in  Ireland  where  the  matter  can  be  parti- 
cularly conveniently  done  at  this  moment  by  giving 
each  of  the  people  a little  advantage  from  an  adjoin- 
ing piece  of  land  which  he  had  not  got. 

56908.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  either  the 
Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  applying  that  rule? — I ask  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  excuse  me  venturing  anything  on  my  own 
place,  because  things  are  in  progress  to  some  extent. 

56909.  You  are  negociating ; then  I certainly  shall 
not  ask  you  any  more? — I thank  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion for  hearing  me,  but  I hope  it  will  do  some  little 
good  to  raise  this  matter  which  has  been  found  to  do 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  good  in  Coburg,  Saxony, 
and  Prussia,  and  practically  in  all  the  divisions  of 
Germany. 

56910.  We  have  evidence  as  to  the  German  system 
in  some  places,  and  it  appears  from  that  that  the 
standard,  roughly  speaking,  of  what  the  Government 
consider  the  minimum  of  planting  at  the  present 
moment  is  an  area  that  can  keep  a horse.  Is  Ihera 
any  such  limit  as  that  in  the  arrangement  which  you 
have  described? — No.  This  system  goes  very  strictly 
on  the  principle  that  every  single  man  must  have 
exactly  the  same  value  at  the  end  of  it  that  he  had 
in  the  beginning.  I believe  that  about  4s.  6d.  or  5s. 
worth  is  allowed  as  a great  exception  to  that  rule. 

56911.  Take  a man  with  a wholly  uneconomic  hold- 
ing. Under  this  arrangement  does  he  get  more  than 
he  had  before? — No,  strictly  not.  It  is  for  re-arrang- 
ing the  holdings  of  the  people,  and  in  that  way 
greatly  improving  their  position. 

56912.  Chairman. — It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
is  done  here  in  re-striping  holdings  from  rundale, 
only  it  is  done  more  in  detail  ? — Yes.  Some  days  ago, 
Sir  John  Colomb  asked  a witness  whether  a judicial 
holding  could  be  re-striped  in  cases  where  there  was  a 
landlord.  It  can  be  done  certainly  after  consultation 
with,  and  getting  the  approval  of,  two  or  three  small 
farmers  ; but  it  is  necessary  then  to  go  to  the  Land 
Commission  and  get  their  approval.  By  the  time  that 
approval  has  been  obtained  one  or  other  of  the  far- 
mers has  drawn  back,  or  something  else  has  hap- 
pened, so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a land- 
owner, however  anxious,  to  re-divide  the  holdings  in 
a townland. 

56913.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Suppose  that  one  of  those 
farmers  in  Coburg  wished  to  dispose  of  his  interest,  is 
he  free  to  do  so  ? — Entirely. 

56914.  Does  the  Government  exercise  any  right  of 
pre-emption? — No ; not  in  connection  with  the  law 
for  the  reintegration  of  holdings.  There  are  other 
laws  in  existence,  which,  affect  these  holdings.  They 
are  very  old  and  very  complicated. 

56915.  There  is  no  special  land  tax  of  any  kind? 
The  Government  has  no  authority  over  small  holders  ? 
Take  the  case  of  Prussia.  In  Prussia  pre-emption  is 
exercised  by  the  Government  when  an  individual 
wishes  to  dispose  of  his  holding  ? — Speaking  generally, 
it  is  not  so. 

56916.  Is  that  so  in  any  part  of  the  German  Em- 
pire?—I imagine  it  would  be  found  to  be  the  case  in 
some  places,  especially  under  some  very  old  laws.  The 
whole  of  what  is  now1  taking  place  in  Ireland  took 
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Sent  27  1007  place  in  tlie  different  States  of  Germany,  from  the  be- 
— ' ginning  of  the  last  century,  through  such  men  as 

The  Right  Stein  and  Hardenberg.  In  1850  it  was  all  arranged 

Hon.  The  in  Saxony  with  very  much  the  laws  that  we  are  mak- 

Viscount  • now/ 

Gough.  56917.  I suppose  you  can  attribute  the  general  con- 

tentment of  the  people  in  those  States  to  what  you 
have  made  reference  to  in  the  fact  that  they  own  their 
holdings  absolutely  ? — I would  not  like  to  lay  too 
mucli  weight  on  that,  because  the  people  are  very 
happy  even  when  that  is  not  so. 

56918.  Then  it  is  a consideration  ?— -I  dare  say  it  is. 
I should  think  so.  ....  . 

56919.  You  would  like  to  see  the  same  condition  of 
things  prevail  in  Ireland  in  so  far  as  it  might  bo 
reasonable? — Yes. 

56920.  There  is  game  in  these  German  States  f — res. 

56921.  The  people,  I presume,  have  the  absolute 
right  to  shoot  or  sell  the  game?— There  are  rather  old 
laws  that  were  in  force  for  most  of  Europe.  In  order 
to  have  the  right  of  shooting  game  a certain  tenure 
was  required,  or  a certain  amount. 

56922.  Take  the  freeholds?— A certain  amount  of  the 
freehold  tenure.  These  old  laws  were  all  over  Europe. 
Up  to  about  1750  a man  was  obliged  to  have  £100  a 
year  in  order  to  be  able  to  shoot. 

56923.  Take  the  ordinary  freeholder  with.  I dont 
care  how  many,  hectares,  has  he  absolute  control  over 
game  on  his  property? — Not  unless  he  has  got  a suffi- 
ciently large  holding. 

56924.  Then  he  is  not  master  of  his  own  holding  I— 
Yes  ; he  is.  It  would  be  a very  long  and  difficult  mat- 


ter to  explain  the  numerous  side  circumstances  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  in  order  to  he 
able  to  shoot  game  you  must  possess  a certain  amount 
of  land  as  far  as  the  particular  parish  concerned. 

56925.  Take  a man  who  does  not  answer  that  de- 
scription, who  has  got  a small  holding ; has  he  the 
right  of  shooting  game  on  his  property  ?— That  is 
managed,  in  a way  that  is  talked  of  in  Ireland,  very 
successfully.  The  local  government  is  very  much  de- 
veloped. 

56926.  Has  the  local  government  control  of  it?— It 
has  control  over  it,  in  so  far  as  a certain  area  is  in- 
corporated together,  and  a great  deal  of  money  is  ob- 
tained for  it  by  letting  the  whole  area  to  various 
persons. 

56927.  Who  benefits  by  the  money  that  accrues?— I 
believe  it  goes  almost  entirely  to  the  poor  law.  The 
poor  law  is  very  nicely  arranged.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  things  like  shooting  licences  and  other  local  li 
cences,  even  the  licence  to  keep  nightingales  in  a cage 
go  to  the  benefit  of  the  local  poor  rate. 

56928.  In  any  case  you  rather  admit  the  principle 
of  unfettered  ownership  which  places  one  upon  his 
holding  as  absolute  master  of  everything  upon  it?— It 
is  not  a question  that  can  be  answered  at  once.  Up  to 
the  Act  of  1870  my  family  may  have  been  said  to  have 
been  unfettered  owners.  They  are  so  no  longer.  Here 
is  a copy  of  a book  published  by  the  Government  last 
year  describing  this  system  to  which  I have  referred 
(produces  book).  I have  distributed  copies  to  the 
members  of  the  Gorfc  District  Council.  I don’t  know 
that  much  profit  has  arisen  from  that  yet. 


Mr.  Archibald 
Moeran. 


Mr.  Archibald  Moeran  examined. 


56929.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Irish  Forestry 
Society  ?— Yes.  I was  asked  by  the  Irish  Forestry 
Society  to  state  what  I knew  of  the  conditions  of 
forestry  in  the  areas  which  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  had  to  deal  with,  not  purely  locally,  but  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  went  of  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Perhaps  I ought  to  give  my  qualifications  for  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  forestry,  I am  a member  of 
the  Irish  Forestry  Society  and  provincial  honorary  se- 
cretary for  Connaught,  I am  a member  of  the  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society,  and  honorary  editor  of  the 
quarterly  journal  of  Forestry.  I have  studied  forestry 
abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  and  in  United  States, 
and  Canada,  and  I have  practised  as  a forestry 
expert  in  Ireland  for  about  12  years,  having  given 
advice  to  owners  of  a great  many  estates  as  to  the 
treatment  of  their  woods,  the  value  of  timber  for  sale, 
and  such  purposes.  I have  a very  large  knowledge  of 
the  whole  centre  and  West  of  Ireland,  and  for  about  a 
year  I was  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  making  a forestry  survey  of  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  with  reference  to  the  statistics  that  they 
wished  to  gather  preliminary  to  taking  some  action  in 
the  matter.  I think  I ought  also  say  something  about 
the  question  of  the  importance  of  reafforesting.  For 
the  past  fifty  years  views  have  frequently  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  urgency  of  the  question  being  taken 
up  by  the  Government,  and  pointing  out  the  extreme 
desirability  of  safeguarding  our  supplies  of  timber, 
and  also  the  relation  of  forestry  to  the  rural  problems 
among  the  agricultural  classes.  Within  the  last  few 
years  these  views  have  become  so  strong  as  to  impress 
the  Irish  Government.  I think  the  advances  in  the  in- 
terest in  forestry  have  been  very  marked  within  the 
last  few  years.  I think  it  is  admitted  now  to  be  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  Ireland  the  conditions  afford  a wider  scope,  and 
make  it  more  urgent  for  the  State  to  come  in  to  ad- 
vance forestry  ; and  I think  that  the  area  with  which 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  to  deal  affords  the 
widest  scope  and  the  most  urgent  need  for  the  opera- 
tions of  forestry.  I think  that  brings  it  home  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  as  a matter  which  they 
ought  to  consider. 

56930.  I suppose  you  will  tell  us  presently  in  your 
view  how  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would  set  about 
dealing  with  the  question  ? — Quite  so.  I think  forestry 
has  been  advocated  by  several  witnesses  here  before 
you,  and  it  would  have  been  by  a great  many  more 
but  that  the  subject  is  understood  thoroughlv  by  very 
few,  and  a great  many  men  would  be  afraid  to  speak 
on  the  subject  lest  they  should  be  asked  technical  ques- 
tions. A great  many  of  the  areas  with  which  the 


Congested  Districts  Board  have  to  deal  are  peopled  by 
a migratory  class  of  inhabitants  who  have  to  go  abroad 
to  other  countries  or  to  England  and  Scotland  in  sum- 
mer time  to  earn  wages  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  or 
shop  debts.  They  live  practically  a life  of  idleness 
in  the  winter  months ; and  if  forestry  operations  were 
carried  on  during  these  months  it  would  afford  very 
useful  employment  for  these  people.  This  is  a matter 
that  might  engage  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Board.  All  the  work  could  be  done  in  the  winter,  and 
by  providing  these  people  with  employment  during 
these  months  it  would  keep  them  physically  and  men- 
tally fit  during  these  months,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  live  in  idleness,  and  too  often  in  drink  and  gamb- 

56931.  Do  you  know  Achill  Island?— I have  jnst 
been  on  it,  but  I hardly  know  it  as  I know  parts  of 
Connemara.  , 

56932.  Do  you  know  the  shoulder  of  Erris?— 1 haw 
never  been  on  it.  . , , 

56933.  What  part  have  you  in  your  mind  where 
planting  would  be  advantageous  to  these  migratory  la- 
bourers?— Connemara,  for  instance. 

56934.  In  Connemara  they  don’t  migrate?—  my 
come  down  South. 

56935.  They  don’t  go  to  England  ?— No,  but  they  go 
to  this  part  of  the  country. 

56936.  You  think  that  Connemara  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  planting  ? — A great  part  of  it.  I 
suggest  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  go 
in  extensively  for  afforesting.  It  is  a very  expensiv 
thing,  and  a groat  deal  cannot  be  spent  on  it,  but  • 
sidering  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  if  i 
could  be  achieved  on  an  increased  scale  on  a gr 
many  of  the  estates  in  the  area  with  which  the  n 
will  have  to  deal,  they  ought,  I think,  do  all  they 
can  to  encourage  it. 

56937.  These  mountain  slopes  where  forestry  o^era 
tions  can  be  carried  out  are  at  present  under  gr  S- 
—Some  of  them  are.  I suppose  you  could  say  that  au“ 
them  are  under  grazing,  but  the  actual  value  of 
for  grazing  is  almost  nominal.  Where  there  m*  8*  , 
ing  rights  they  must  be  compensated,  but  su 
areas  could  be  got  quite  easily  without  taking 
on  which  there  were  any  grazing  rights. 

56938.  Where  are  those  areas  to  bo  found  M®®" 
was  a deputation  to  Mr.  Bryce  by  the  Irish  * % 

Society,  and  he  asked  that  question.  We  sot 
circulars  and  got  returns  of,  I think,  45, 0U 
in  reply. 

56939.  Have  you  got  that  return  with  you?-No. 

56940.  Can  you  send  it  in  ? — Yes. 
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CAQ41  We  have  here  a return  handed  in  by  the 
Irish  Forestry  Society?— I think  that  is  the  return. 
56942.  This  i“  ~ 


3 a return  of  45,000  acres  suitable  for 


nlantinefon  which  there  is  no  grazing?— On  which 
there  are  rights  of  grazing  by  the  owner,  which  they 

"Ifig^^upposeUiere  are  small  holdings  close  to  that 
waring  tract  and  the  Board  bought  that  estate,  surely 
it  would  create  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  small 
holders  if  the  Board  were  to  withhold  that  land  to 
nlant  it?— I think  that  would  not  be  found  to  be  so. 
The  right  of  grazing  is  recognised  by  adjoining  people 
in  be  a very  small  thing  as  appears  from  the  rent  of 
stsnence  or  a shilling  an  acre.  These  other  people 
never  had  anv  grazing  rights,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
take  from  a man  what  ho  never  had,  and  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  would  be  an  immense 
amount  of  money  spent  on  employment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  a very  strong  inducement  to  get 
ople  to  welcome  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  neigh- 


Mr.  Bkyce.— Is  this  45,000  acres  you  speak 
of  "in  Connemara?— No  ; all  over  Ireland. 

56945.  That  amounts  to  very  little?— Yes,  but  that 
was  in  reply  to  a circular  sent  out  on  a week’s  notice  to 
a very  few  people  from  whom  we  thought  we  could 
get  information. 

56946.  Take  the  case  of  Connemara.  There  are  some 
very  large  estates,  such  as  the  Berridge  estate,  there. 

If  those  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  or  some  public  body  it  would  become  a question 
what  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  mountain 
slopes.  There  would  be  an  immediate,  demand  for  the 
relief  of  congestion  by  distributing  that  land  among 
poor  tenants  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  south.  The 
question  for  the  Board  would  be,  would  it  bo  more 
profitable  to  distribute  that  land  as  grazing  land 
among  the  poor  people  or  have  it  under  forest  so  as 
to  give  work  which  would  be  more  profitable?  I don  t 
think  that  affects  my  argument,  as  admittedly  the 
rent  of  that  land  under  grazing  is  nominal.  In  many 
cases  you  cannot  put  more  than  threepence  an  acre  on 

56947.  Do  you  know  the  strip  of  mountain  to  the 
south  of  Ballynahinch,  from  Recess  to  Clifden  ?— I do. 

I think  there  are  some  patches  of  grass  land  through 
it.  I don’t  include  that  in  the  poor  mountain  slopes. 

56948.  You  mean  mountain  of  the  character  of  the 
Twelve  Bens  ? — Yes. 

56949.  Would  the  Twelve  Bens  grow  timber  to  advan- 
tage ? — I am  sure  they  would,  on  the  eastern  and  north 
sides. 

56950.  Chairman. — In  a return  which  has  been 
hauded  in  by  the  Irish  Forestry  Society  there  is  not,  a 
single  acre  in  Connemara  ? — I did  not  mention  Conne- 
mara. That  is  not  a complete  return.  It  represents 
only  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  what  could  be  got. 

56951.  There  are  1,600  acres  belonging  to  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde  in  Galway.  Where  is  that? — It  lies  between 
Woodford  and  the  borders  of  Clare.  It  is  largely 
under  scrub  and  timber  at  present. 

56952.  What  happens  to  that  land  now  ? — There  are 
no  tenants  on  it.  . , 

56953.  Are  there  any  people  grazing  upon  it? — 
There  is  no  division,  or  at  least  a very  small  division 
between  it  and  the  outside  mountain,  which  is  grazed, 
but  it  is  poor  heather  mountain.  Cattle  stray  across 
from  about  three  miles. 

56954.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  Board  got 
possession  of  that  mountain  the  people  would  be  con- 
tent to  see  the  mountain  planted  ? — I think  they  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  it  planted.  I think  I can  speak 
with  absolute  conviction  as  to  that,  if  it  were  explained 
to  them  that  a considerable  amount  of  money  was  to  be 
earned  by  them  and  nobody  else. 

56955.  What  labour  would  be  given  in  afforesting 
such  land-draining,  planting,  ana  fencing? — The  for- 
estry operations  should  be  carried  out  in  rotation,  and 
not  done  all  at  once.  It  should  be  done  in  sections  by 
rotation.  A certain  amount  should  be  planted  each 
year. 

56956.  That  would  be  so  arranged  that  the  planting 
on  one  part  might  come  into  operation  before  the  last 
part  would  be  planted  at  all  ? — Yes. 

56957.  Do  yon  think  you  would  be  able  to  show  the 
people  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  land  planted 
in  that  way  than  to  have  the  pasturage  distributed 
among  them? — There  is  absolutely  no  question  of  the 
benefit  to  the  people  by  having  the  labour  in  their 
Midst.  They  have  no  means  of  earning  wages  in  the 


winter  at  present.  That  is  the  great  complaint.  The  Sept.  27, 1907 
rental  value  of  the  area  to  be  planted  would  be  say  — - 

only  £5  per  annum,  and  the  amount  to  be  spent  on  it  Mr.  Archibald 
would  be  perhaps  a couple  of  thousand  pounds  per  Moeraa. 
annum. 

56958.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  or  the 
authority  going  to  spend  the  money  on  these  operations, 
are  there  any  statistics  available  showing  what  the  re- 
turns would  be? — It  is  extremely  difficult,  as  every- 
body who  has  tried  to  do  so  has  found,  to  get  accurate 
statistics  of  the  returns.  I:t  is  a perfectly  fair  argu- 
ment to  use  continental  returns  where  the  conditions 
a re  similar.  Continental  returns  show  that  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  existing  here,  very  large  returns 
are  to  be  made.  Land  which  produces  a shilling  a 
year  here  can  be  made  to  produce  £3  and  even  £6. 

The  climate  in  this  country  is  admitted  to  be  the  best 
in  Europe  for  the  purpose. 

56959.  Mr.  Bkyce— Take  the  case  of  the  sandy 
lands  in  Pomerania? — I have  never  been  there.  I 
have  read  about  them. 

56960.  Do  you  know  what  the  return  is  on  that  land, 
which  is  poor  sand.  The  Landes  district  in  the  South 
of  France  is  a very  sandy  district,  but  I don’t  think 
we  have  much  land  of  that  particular  character.  We 
have  thin  gravelly  land  on  the  top  of  rocks,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  worse  than  that  land  in  Pomerania, 
which  is  poor  sand  ? — Our  climate  is  superior  to  any- 
thing in  Europe. 

56961.  Not  to  the  climate  of  the  Landes?— Very 
much  superior  for  the  growth  of  timber.  It  is  the 
envy  of  Europe — equable  and  humid — and  an  ideal 
place  for  the  growth  of  most  of  the  timber  that  is 
used  in  commerce. 

56962.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  your  opinion  what  is 
the  minimum  block  of  land  to  lay  out  in  timber  with 
the  view  of  reaping  the  full  profit  ? Is  it  1,000  acres  ? — 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  that  exactly,  but  I think  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  misconception  about  that.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  essential  to  have  a 
large  block.  As  a matter  of  fact  I believe  that  the 
highest  profits  can  be  realised  sometimes  from  small 
blocks  in  certain  circumstances. 

56963.  If  you  go  in  for  a series  of  small  blocks  does 
not  that  mean  increased  cost  of  planting  by  reason  of 
the  enormous  extent  of  fencing? — No,  because  the 
small  blocks  that  I would  suggest  would  be  planted  on 
waste  corners  of  existing  farms,  perhaps  an  acre  or 
two  or  three  acres,  which  are  ideal  sites,  absolutely 
sheltered  already,  and  fenced  with  steep  banks  or 
something  of  that  sort  already  to  keep  cattle  out. 

There  would  be  absolutely  no  expense  except  to  put 
in  the  trees.  . , 

56964.  Do  you  not  admit  that  m planting  an  upland 
area  the  cost  of  a large  area  of  1,000  acres  is  very 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  planting  several  areas  to 
make  up  the  1,000  acres?— Quite  so,  but  that  has  been 
used  as  a very  strong  argument  against  all  individual 
planting,  whereas,  as  a matter  of  fact,  on  an  area  such 
as  I speak  of,  it  is  perfectly  common  on  a hill  farm 
that  a river,  glen,  or  something  of  that  sort  gives  an 
opportunity  of  planting  infinitely  cheaper  than  when 
it  is  done  on  a larger  area. 

56965.  We  will  say  you  can  get  land  at  a nominal 
price.  The  next  expense  is  fencing  ?— Yes. 

56966.  You  will  admit  that  the  fencing  must  be 
thoroughly  done  and  that  it  costs  a great  deal  of 
money  ?— It  is  the  cheapest  to  do  it  well. 

56967-  Then  there  are  probably  surface  drains  to  lie 

^ . of  the 

trees. 


made  ? — Yes.  , , 

56968.  Then  as  to  the  purchase  and  putting  in i of  the 
.rees.  That  is  the  initial  expenditure.  How  do  you 
make  out  that  for  ten  or  twelve  years  there  will  be 
continuous  expenditure  on  that  plot  which  wiU  give 
employment?— I am  presuming  that  the  ^lmle  plant- 
ing  of  the  area  is  not  done  in  one  year,  and  that  there 
is  more  planting  to  be  done  in  the  next  year. 

56969.  Then  your  expenditure  is  constant  expendi- 
ture upon  the  beginning  of  the  work,  that  is,  upon 

setting  up  the  forest?1  Yes . . . - 

56970.  How  long  would  you  give  the  Commission, 
as  vour  estimate  of  the  time  from  planting,  before  the 
work  would  he  reproductive?—!  suppose  about  25 
years.  . 

56971.  Then  do  I understand  that  you  must  take  up 
sufficient  land  to  plant  25  portions  in  order  to  keep 
the  work  continuous  ?— That  would  be  so. 

.conn  The  first  25  years  the  work  would  be  done 
blS  by  Mock  ?-Of  course,  there  would  be  a certain 
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27, 1907.  amount  of  work  in  thinning  before  25  years,  but  not 
R.  * — - ' profitable  work. 

Mr.  Archibald  56973.  Surely  on  that  basis  there  is  involved  a very 
Moeran.  large  block  of  planting  all  close  together  ? — That  is  so. 

It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  plot  the  amount  of 
labour  that  will  go  to  discount. 

56974.  For  the  first  five  or  six  years  there  would  be 
a considerable  outgoing  in  keeping  grass  from  the 
young  trees? — Yes. 

56975.  You  must  also  expend  money  on  fencing  and 
protect  it  ? — There  should  be  a resident  forester. 

56976.  You  admit  you  must  take  up  enough  to 
occupy  the  neighbourhood  for  25  years.  To  begin  with 
then  you  must  face  a greatly  increased  outlay  on 
maintenance  during  the  25  or  26  years?— Yes. 

56977.  That  is  what  the  Commission  is  to  contem- 
plate when  you  talk  about  forests? — Yes. 

56978.  Have  you  ever  seen  Knockboy  ?— Yes. 

56979.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the 
failure  there? — I won’t  say.  It  is  a most  unfortunate 
failure. 

56980.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  land  was  not  suitable  ? 
— Very  unsuitable ; one  of  the  most  unsuitable  sites 
in  Ireland,  but  still  trees  can  be  made  to  grow  with 
care  and  skill. 

56981.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  alive,  but  only 
stunted? — A few  of  them  may  be.  You  might  walk 
over  hundreds  of  acres  and  not  know  that  they  had 
been  planted. 

56982.  Where  can  they  grow  ? — In  little  patches  here 
and  there,  but  you  can  walk  over  hundreds  of  acres 
and  could  not  find  the  trees  that  have  been  planted 
among  the  heather  fifteen  years  ago. 

56983.  Chairman. — It  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
Commission  like  this  to  recommend  particular  areas 
for  planting.  We  have  not  got  time  nor  opportunity 
to  inquire  into  those  matters  ; but  would  it  meet  your 
view,  suppose  we  suggest  that  where  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  buy  an  estate  of  the  character  you 
have  been  describing,  and  before  any  distribution  of 
land  was  made,  there  should  be  a careful  inquiry 
made  by  the  forestry  expert,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
certain  lands  would  be  more  likely  to  be  profitable 
under  trees  than  under  grazing,  then  the  land  should 
be  handed  over  by  the  Board  to  some  central  Depart- 
ment or  Agricultural  Department ; would  that  meet 
your  view?— The  view  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
should  take  up  would  be  to  treat  the  matter  as  the 
American  Forestry  Service  did.  The  first  thing  they 
set  themselves  to  do  was  k>  study  the  facts,  and  ascer- 
tain what  would  be  the  probable  profits.  They  made 
a series  of  experiments  to  do  away  with  existing 
prejudices,  and  so  on.  By  gradually  training  their 
staff  they  taught  the  whole  country  to  realise  the 
profits  of  forestry.  That,  on  a smaller  scale,  is  what 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  ought  to  do. 

56984.  That  assumes  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  would  have  a Forestry  Department  ?— Yes,  or 
one  man  if  you  like,  as  long  as  that  man  knows  the 
work,  and  can  spend  a certain  amount  of  money. 

56985.  Would  you  suggest  that  afforesting  of  the 
congested  areas  should  be  done  by  the  Board,  and  that 
of  Ireland  generally  by  the  Department?  Would  it 
not  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  whole  thing  in  one 
Department  ? — Of  course,  that  would  be  so  ; but  then 


the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  to  deal  with  c 
gestion,  and  the  problems  in  the  congested  areas  ■ a°nH 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  them  ’ M 

56986.  Would  not  that  suggest  that  we  had  betfo 
form  a Forestry  Department  that  would  be  concern*? 
with  forestry  all  over  Ireland  ? — I certainly  thn,l-.„ 

56987.  And  then  when  the  Congested  District' 
Board  got  an  estate,  it  could  transfer  the  area  m«t 
suitable  for  planting  to  that  Department?— There  i, 
no  such  Department.  u 

56988.  Have  not  tlie  Agricultural  Department 
someone  responsible  for  forestry? — They  have 
forestry  school,  but  only  a few  acres,  and  nothing  lik!! 
what  you  refer  to.  ° 6 

56989.  Would  you  imagine  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  set  up  a forestry  department  before  you  have  vnt  «,! 
land  ? — Holding  the  land  is  the  first  necessity®  q® 
far  as  the  land  passes  into  the  hands  of  occupiers  it 
would  bo  hard  to  acquire  afterwards.  They  should 
acquire  land  wherever  possible  now,  and  hold  it  over 
until  they  are  ready. 

56990.  That  is  always  difficult  in  Ireland  ?-Cer- 
tainly ; but  I do  not  advocate  plunging  into  extensive 
forestry  operations,  because  questions  would  have 
to  be  settled  beforehand,  as  to  which  we  are  now 
labouring  in  uncertainty.  The  first  question  that 
arises  in  the  work  is  what  tree  is  to  be  planted 
Heretofore  larch  has  been  the  most  profitable  but 
in  England  larch  fails  because  of  the  larch  canker 
and  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  go 
in  for  it  on  a large  scale,  simply  because  we-  do  not 
suffer  yet.  Scotch  firs  are  indigenous  to  the  country. 

56991.  What  you  recommend  is  that  the  Board 
when  they  get  an  estate,  should  have  experiments 
made,  under  the  direction  of  an  expert,  to  learn  what 
trees  should  be  planted  in  certain  areas  ?— The  Board 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  forestry,  and  study 
to  increase  the  area  of  planting  put  down  by  private 
individuals  in  the  district.  It  has  been  frequently 
said  that  most  of  these  private  individuals,  being 
persons  of  leisure  and  intelligence,  ought  to  know 
their  business,  but  if  the  Board  find  that  teaching 
these  men  planting  will  largely  increase  planting  and 
conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  it  is 
their  business  to  teach  these  gentlemen,  even  though 
they  are  men  of  education  and  means.  It  is  a very 
big  question  to  go  into,  but  I have  thought  it  out  in 
great  detail,  and  there  are  many  means,  small  in 
themselves,  by  which  people  could  be  encouraged  to 
plant. 


56992.  We  cannot  go  into  these  things  now,  but  if 
you  care  to  embody  those  views  in  any  memorandum 
sent  in,  we  shall  be  glad  to  include  it  in  your  evi- 
dence ? — I shall  be  qnito  satisfied  with  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  importance  of 
forestry. 

56993.  I think  everybody  admits  the  importance  of 
the  question.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  make  it  pay?— 
I don’t  see  any  insuperable  difficulty  at  all  in  that. 

56994.  If  you  embody  your  suggestions  in  the  form 
of  a memorandum  and  send  them  in  we  shall  be  very 
happy  to  consider  them  and  embody  them  in  yonr 
evidence? — Very  well,  I will  send  in  something  of 
that  sort. 


Mr.  William  Neilan  examined. 


Mr.  ’William 
Neilan. 


56995.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside?— At  Rati 
glass,  Woodlawn.  I want  to  tell  you  about  an  area  < 
B,UUU  acres  of  grass  lands,  beside  which  are  50  coi 
gested  families,  among  whom  it  would  be  most  ben 
ncial  to  have  this  grass  land  divided. 

56996.  To  whom  does  it  belong  f-To  Lord  Ashtow] 
Mi.  Trench,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

56997.  Are  you  a tenant  on  any  of  these  estates  ?- 
I was  an  evicted  tenant.  I got  a holding  at  Rathglas 

W It  T f°iSt  !nxlous  to  Set  the  land.  There  is 
lot  of  waste  lands  there 

56998.  Sir  John  Colomb.-Is  the  holding  you  g« 
near  the  other  land  ?— ’ Yes.  The  old  holding  is  aboi 
a -mile  and  a half  away.  e 1 

infX'ii  did  you  Set  the  new  hol( 

§7?nnn  l0O4,  from  the Estates  Commissioners. 

^ost  E-ev-  Dr-  0 Donnell.— Are  you  please 
with  it?— I am  pretty  well  pleased  with  it,  but  thei 


is  a dispute.  I have  not  the  right  of  game  on  it.  It 
should  be  mine. 

57001.  Sir  John  Colomb. — What  is  the  size  of  your 
holding? — 36  English  acres. 

57002.  How  much  game  is  there  on  it  ? — I could  net 
say,  but  all  rights  were  reserved  from  me. 

57003.  Chairman. — What  particular  game  is  there 
on  it  that  you  want  to  shoot  ?— Rabbits. 

57004.  Are  you  aware  that  rabbits  are  not  game?— 
Yes. 

57005.  What  else  is  there  besides  rabbits  ? — The  tim- 
ber that  is  on  my  holding  is  claimed  from  me. 

57006.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  game? 
Prevent  trespass  on  my  crops. 

57007.  Does  anyone  come  to  shoot  them? — I saw  n0 
one  come  to  shoot  them. 
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57008.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell.— What  have  you 
there  ?— Pheasants. 

57009  The  new  holding  is  better  than  the  one  you 
had  before?— Yes,  but  I have  not  as  much  land. 

57010  Are  you  a tenant  or  a tenant  purchaser  on 
the  new  holding  ? — A tenant  purchaser. 

57011.  What  is  the  annuity?— £17  17s. 

57012.  What  was  the  rent  of  the  old  holding  ? — £9. 

57013.  This  is  a more  considerable  holding  ?— Yes. 

57014.  Have  you  turbary? — I have. 

57015.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  the  game  rights 
too  ? — Yes. 

57016.  What  about  your  neighbours?  Have  they 
the  game  rights?— No.  All  the  game  is  kept  from 
them  on  that  estate. 

57017.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Estates  Commis- 


sioners could  not  acquire  the  property  except  on  those  Sept,  or  i eo? 
terms? — I could  not  tell  you  that.  We  understood  we  ’ — 
were  to  get  the  game  rights,  timber  and  everything,  Mr.  William 
but  after  we  got  in,  in  1905,  the  vendor  sold  it  to  Neilan. 
another  man,  a grazier,  who  is  claiming  it  on  us. 

57018.  Sir  John  Colomb. — What  would  be  the  value 
of  what  you  would  shoot  in  a year  on  your  farm  if 
you  had  the  game  rights? — If  I reared  pheasants  I 
would  shoot  £5  cr  £6  worth. 

57019.  If  you  reared  pheasants  they  would  go  on 
other  people’s  land.  You  could  not  teach  them  not  to 
go  on  other  people’s  lands? — I only  want  to  prevent 
trespass  on  my  plots. 

57020.  Chairman. — Did  this  other  man  purchase 
the  house  and  lands  under  the  Act  of  1903  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  The  grazier  is  claiming  those  from  us.  The 
vendor  is  claiming  nothing. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30rn:  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M„ 

At  the  Courthouse,  Ballinasloe. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  o.c.v.o.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell,  g.o.s.i.  ; The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Colomb,  k.c.m.g.  ; John  Annan 
Bryce,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Conor  O’Kelly,  Esq.,  m.p.;  Walter  Kavanagii,  Esq.,  d.l.;  Angus 
Sutherland,  Esq. ; 

and  Walter  Callan,  Esq.,  Secretary, 


Bept.  SO,  1907. 

Eev.  Joseph 
Alfred  Pelly. 


Rev.  Joseph  Alfred  Pelly  examined. 


57021.  Chairman. — You  are  nominaled  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  I think?— Yes,  my  lord. 

57022.  You  are  parish  priest  of  what  parish?— I am 
curate  at  Ballinasloe. 

57023.  In  what  parish  in  Ballinasloe?— It  is  called 
the  parish  of  Kilclooney. 

57024.  Tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say  ?— I am  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  Commissioners  have  already 
been  supplied,  or  are  getting  supplied,  with  statistics 
showing  the  value  of  the  untenanted  lands  in  the 
unions  comprised  in  the  diocese,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
unions  of  Portumna,  Loughrea  and  Ballinasloe.  From 
these  statistics  it  is  apparent  that  nearly  all  the  grass 
Land  in  this  district,  iuid  ta.ll  the  best  land,  is  held  by 
graziers,  and  that  the  portions  held  by  the  tenants 
are  cramped'  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  To 
show  the  condition  of  things  I thought  it  best  to  par- 
ticularise, and  I take  one  particular  parish,  Kil- 
quaine,  as  typical  of  the  rust  of  the  diocese  of  Clon- 
fert. 

57025.  Where  is  Kilqunine? — It  is  situated  about 
eleven  miles  from  Ballinasloe  and  a little  more  than 
half  way  to  Port.unrna,  near  the  town  of  Eyrecourt  in 
the  union  of  Portnmna. 

57026.  That  is  south-west  from  here?— Yes.  In  the 
parish  of  Kilquaine — it  is  a half  parish — there  are 
only  80  families.  It  contains  6,859  acres,  of  which 
2,773  acres  are  let  to  graziers  under  the  eleven  months’ 
system.  Resident  large  farmers,  ten  or  eleven  in  num- 
ber, hold  an  additional  1,000  acres.  Those  3,700  acres 
embrace  every  acre  of  even  fair  quality  in  the  parish, 
the  seventy  small  agricultural  holdings  being  of  the 
worst  description  of  land.  The  landlords  are  Mr. 
Allan  Pollock,  Mr.  Algernon  Persse,  the  representa- 
tives of  C.  W.  Ruthven,  Colonel  .T.  P.  Nolan,  and  the 
representatives  of  Capt.  P.  Cowan.  No  sales,  except 
with  the  last-mentioned,  have  been  effected  in  this 
parish.  The  Pollock  Estate  consists  of  about  13,000 
acres.  It  was  purchased  after  the  Famine  year  by 
the  late  Mr.  Allan  Pollock,  a Glasgow  shipbuilder. 
It  was  part  of  the  best  lands  in  East  Galway,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  Famine,  the 
tenants  managed  to  hold  their  own  in  tins  place  and 
were  in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  this  estate  in  1854.  No  sooner 
did  Mr.  Pollock  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  land 
than  he  inaugurated  the  most  sweeping  and  heartless 
campaign  of  eviction  that  ever  swept  a countrysido 
bare.  With  the  exception  of  one  small  village  in  the 
parish  of  Clontuckert,  where  leases  existed,  and  which 
defied  his  power,  on  all  these  thirteen  thousand  acres 
not  one  solitary  tenant  was  allowed  to  remain,  and 
they  were  all  turned  out  without  one  penny  compensa- 
tion. 

57027.  Against  their  will? — Against  their  will.  In 
this  village  of  Ballymana  that  held  under  leases  Mr. 
Pollock  made  an  effort  to  get  possession,  and  oven 
offered  them  eighteen  years’  purchase  for  their  tenant 
interest  in  the  holdings,  but  they  refused.  What 
became  of  all  these  people  ? Well,  about  two  years  ago 
I was  passing  by  and  I saw  an  old  man  standing  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  these. ranches,  and  he  told  me  that, 
he  was  a returned  American,  and  that  he  came  to  sec 


the  placo  where  lie  was  bora.  There  was  not  a stone 
to  show  it.  His  people  were  evicted  fifty  years  before 
by  Pollock,  lie  escaped  to  America  with  the  money, 
he  told  me,  he  earned  by  the  knocking  down  of  his 
father's  home  and  his  neighbour’s  homes,  and  helping 
to  build  with  the  materials  the  wall  that  surrounds 
the  ranches  now. 


57028.  I don’t  quite  follow  that? — He  escaped  to 
America  from  tlio  starvation  that  surrounded  them 
after  the  family  were  turned  out,  with  the  money 
that  ho  earned  from  Pollock  in  knocking  down  his 
father’s  lionso  and  a neighbour’s  house,  and  helping 
to  build  the  wall  that  surrounds  the  big  farm  now. 

57029.  Sir  Antony  MauDonnelt.. — Did  they  not  get 
free  passage  to  America? — Not  a solitary  farthing 
did  they  ever  get.  And  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 
Now,  I have  here,  my  lord,  the  rental  and  maps  and 
names  of  tenants  and  valuation  on  two  of  Pollock's 
farms  in  Kilqunine  at  the  time  it  was  sold  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court ; that  is  in  1854. 

57030.  Sir  John  Colomh.— The  Incumbered  Estates 
Court? — Tlio  Incumbered  Estates  Court  in  1854.  This 
shows,  my  lord,  that  there  existed  on  those  two  farms 
fifty-three  families  in  comfort  whore  there  is  not 
a single  one  now  but  two  herds,  and  the  farms  are 
rented  to  two  gnaziers. 


57031.  Chairman.— What  is  tlio  general  size  of  those 
holdings? — The  quantity  of  land  in  one  is  15 
acres,  in  another  20  acres;  then  9 acres,  33  acres, 
28  acres,  10  acres,  15  acres  3 roods,  7 acres,  and  so  on. 
Tlio  re-sult  of  that  wholesale  eviction  was  that  me 
town  of  Eyrecourt,  which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  towns  in  East  Galway,  is  now  in  a 
ruinous  state.  It  had  its  markets  and  its  professional 
men — its  lawyers  and  doctors,  a mill  and  a brewery, 
and  a fow  thousands  of  a population.  It  is  now  & 
mass  of  ruins,  with  a few  hundreds  of  people  who 
are  on  the.  brink  of  beggary.  There  was  a large 
village  at  Laurencetown  that  has  been  completely 
wiped  out.  Tlio  town  of  Banagher,  which  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  property,  has  gone 
down  very  much.  Ballinasloe,  too,  lias  felt  to  w 
full  the  effect  of  the  blight  that  feU  upon  a whole  sifle 
of  this  country  when  Pollock  cleared,  it  out.  ts 
owners,  at  the  time,  of  this  part  of  Kilquame  that 
am  speaking  of  here  were  the  Eyres,  of  Ey1^0 . 
and  part  of  the  St.  Georges,  of  Tyrone.  The  Uni 
with  England  ruined  them  as  it  rained  their  tenaii  : 
After  the  fall  of  the  Irish  Parliament  society  change 
over  to  London.  Tlio  Irish  families  that  went  over, 
with  their  extravagance  or  their  pride,  went  the  p 
with  the  rich  English  people,  so  that  they  mor  gag 
their  estates  and  squeezed  their  tenants  to  Pa7 
mortgages;  and  when  tho  famine  came,  and  notm  S 
more  could  be  squeezed  out  of  tho  tenants  they 
selves  were  ruined.  Out  of  their  rain  arose  the  Incum 
herwl.  Estates  Court,  and  out  of  the  Incumberea  es- 
tates Court  arose  these  speculators,  such  as  r ’ 
who  did  so  much  to  ruin  tho  country ; and  spec 
worse  than  Pollock ; speculators  who  bought 
borrowed  capital,  and  only  used  tlio  tenants  0 
lands  they  bought  as  an  asset  for  bringing  a e 
dividend,  by  putting  on  increased  rents.  Ano 
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speculators,  too,  were  the  means  of  introducing  us 
to  the  grazier. 

,7n™  sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— This  means  that 
. ?' ' the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  cattle  ranches  there  was  no  grazing  in 
Inland ? — I am  only  speaking  of  this  particular  dis- 
trict in  Galway.  My  father  was  an  agent,  who  col- 
lected £30,000  a year  in  this  place,  and  was  agent 
over  part  of  these  lands.  . 

57033  In  the  lands  to  which  you  refer,  on  the  Pol- 
lock Estate  you  say  that  before  those  general  evictions 
there  were  ’no  graziers  ? — I see  by  this  map  that  there 
was  a small  grass  farm  held  there,  but  it  could  not 
be  considered  a grazing  farm.  What  I mean  by 
orazins  farms  are  those  eleven  months’  takes,  where 
immense  tracts  of  land  have  been  taken  for  that  pur- 


P 57034.  Chairman. — What  is  the  extent  of  the  land 
on  which  you  told  us  that  in  1854  there  were  53 
families? — Well,  there  are  1,600  acres  in  the  Pollock 
property  in  the  parish  of  Kilquaine,  but  the  1,600 
acres it  is  rather  more  than  1,600  acres — would  em- 

brace more  than  those  two  farms.  Those  two  farms, 
I would  say,  contained  together  about  800  acres. 

57035.  And  upon  these  two  farms  containing  800 
acres  there  were  53  families? — I could  not  make  out 
the  exact  rental  or  acreage  of  them,  but  I fancy  they 
were  about  800  acres. 

57036.  And  upon  these  800  acres  there  were  53 
families  ?— There  were  53  families.  I could  make  out 
the  number  of  them,  but  I could  not  make  out  the 
acreage  from  the  note  that  is  given  in  this,  but  I will 
hand  it  in  to  the  Commission.  ( Document  handed  in.) 
Mr.  Pollock,  when  he  took  up  all  this  place,  com- 
menced what  we  hear  much  about  at  the  present  time 
(Lord  Ashtown  is  talking  a lot  about  it),  high  scien- 
tific farming  under  Scotch  management.  The  result 
was  that  the  managers  were  prosperous  themselves, 
and  the  estate  went  into  the  courts  and  has  a re- 
ceiver on  it.  Even  with  their  appliances  the  Scotch 
managers  failed  to  make  it  pay.  Of  course,  my 
lord,  extravagance  would  run  away  with  the  best 
property,  and  I have  it  from  one  particular  manager 
that  only  for  what  they  keep  in  tillage  grazing  would 
not  pay. 

57037.  You  say  a manager  said  this? — I will  men- 
tion the  name  if  you  like.  When  they  were  there  for 
a time  with  the  Pollocks  they  went  elsewhere  and  took 
np  big  farms  for  themselves. 

57038.  Your  point  is  this : that  after  the  clearances 
these  farms  were  amalgamated  into  a large  grazing 
tract  and  managers  were  put  in  by  the  owners? — 


57039.  And  that  it  was  not  successful  ? — And  it  was 
not  successful. 


employer  ? — Well,  that  would  be  a very  strong  state-  Sept.  30,  1907. 
ment  to  make.  — 

57048.  At  all  events,  are  we  to  understand  that  in  ytfredPeUy. 
your  view  it  was  an  advanced  system  of  farming,  and 
that  the  smash  was  due  to  tlus  effect  of  a diversion  of 
(lie  profits  from  mixed  f arming  to  other  pockets  than 
the  landlord’s? — I am  giving  you  two  facts:  that  this 
farm  was  inaugurated  and  that  the  managers  left 
wealthy,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  estate 
failed. 

57049.  Then,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  the 
•failure  was  attributable  to  the  mixed  farming? — No; 
on  the  contrary,  I advocate  mixed  farming. 

57050.  It  is  a very  important  point  ? — It  is  a fact. 

57051.  I understood  that  you  were  going  to  develop 
that,  and  that  you  had  something  more  to  say  on  that 
point.  Is  that  so  ? — On  the  breaking  up  of  the  farms 
I have  more  to  say.  There  was  no  application  for 
sale  made  to  Mr.  Pollock  in  that  case  that  I know 
of,  because  there  were  no  tenants  whatever  to  make 
application  to  sell ; but  recently  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners have  been  on  the  land.  That  was  a fortnight 
ago.  The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  save  them  some  little 
power,  and  they  came  here  to  take  up,  I understand, 

1,600  acres  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  evicted 
tenants  of  the  Clanricarde  Estate.  And  if  you  allow 
me  to  make  a remark,  I know  it  was  canvassed  very 
much  and  it  caused  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction.,  I 
was  administrator  at  the  time  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 

Healy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  then  Coadjutor-Bishop 
in  Portumna.  I was  during  the  whole  of  the  Clan- 
ricarde business  with  Dr.  Healy,  and  now  in  the  case 
of  the  tenants  that  were  put  out,  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners have  come  here  to  take  up  this  land. 

To  my  mind,  I do  not  know  who  may  be  blamed  for 
it,  but  I know  that  lots  of  the  evicted  tenants  would 
prefer  being  restored  to  their  old  holdings.  Three 
with  what  I consider  good  holdings,  six  made  bank- 
rupt, seven  at  a village  in  the  Woodford  direction, 
five  or  six  in  the  other  direction,  are  quite  willing, 
and  have  expressed  their  willingness,  to  accept  farms; 
and  if  that  is  so  the  tenants  would  prefer  to  go  back 
to  their  old  holdings  in  most  cases. 

57052.  I do  not  think  we  have  to  do  with  that,  and 
I should  not  dwell  on  that  if  I were  you  ? — Then,  I 
pass  to  the  next  property,  the  Ruthven  property. 

This  was  a case  of  land  acquired  in  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court.  It  consists  of  15  agricultural  hold- 
ings, the  highest  valuation  being  £28  5s.,  and  rang- 
ing down  to  £6,  and  one  large  grass  farm  of  240  acres 
held  by  a grazier.  The  estate  is  mortgaged  to  the 
Life,  Association  of  Scotland,  in  whose  agents,  A. 

O’Connor  and  Son,  11,  Hume-street,  Dublin,  is  vested 
all  management. 


57040.  And  that  those  managers  became  rich  men 
and  left  their  employers  and  set  up  for  themselves  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

57041.  Did  they  set  up  for  themselves  in  this 
country? — Not  in  this  neighbourhood.  One  of  them, 
named  Algie,  did,  and  he  failed  afterwards.  And 
there  were  several  others,  Mr.  Shaw  and  others  of 
them,  that  in  my  own  memory  became  rich  men;  but 
the  estate  went  down. 

_ 57042.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Did  they  set  up 
ui  grazing  farms  or  in  mixed  farms? — Some  of  them 
°lc*  I*1  the  County  Meath.  Those  farms  at  Kilquaine 
are  held  by  four  graziers  in  four  divisions.  In  my 
own  memory  there  has  been  a succession  of  graziers  in 
each  of  those  farms.  They  have,  one  after  another, 
Qisappeared,  to  make  room  for  others. 

57043.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  disappeared  be- 
cause of  anything? — Because  they  got  smashed  with 
me  competitive  rents.  I say  that,  and  I intend  to 
prove  it  by-and-bye. 

57044.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  say  that  Pollock 
shipbuild^11112111’  WaS  n0*  was  a ®co*:c'1 

i say  that  he  cleared  the  estate  and  set 

P aavanced  farming  on  the  two  farms? — Yes. 

tr-n mixed  farming? — Yes;  he  in- 
drnnrwi  *4.a^  bbe  f^me  to  be  mixed  farming,  but  he 
waQikr  and  confined  the  mixed  farming  to  what 

570?7meAdlately  about  Lismany. 
the  ‘ x t°  understand  your  opinion  to  be  that 

in<r  ? failed'  by  reason  of  a wrong  system  of  fairan- 

sn?’  ,,5y  rapon  of  this,  that  although  it  may  have 
a and  been  profitable  the  managers  left  the 


57053.  Mr.  Bryce. — Have  there  been  clearances^  on 
that  estate  ? — As  on  the  other  estates  in  this  parish, 
the  good  land  was  all  cleared,  the  tenants  occupying 
only  what  was  not  worth  clearing,  undrained,  cold 
bottoms,  or  sandy  hills,  with  little  soil.  None  of  the 
land  is  capable  of  growing  meadow,  and  the  cost  of 
hay  is  another  rent  on  their  farms.  The  tenants 
some  years  ago  applied  to  Mr.  Golding,  solicitor  to 
the  Insurance  Company,  to  have  the  estate  sold.  The 
agent  refused  absolutely  to  entertain  the  question  of 
sale.  I have  the  letter  here  if  you  care  for  it.  Here 
we  have  exemplified  another  of  the  many  evil  agencies 
that  have  brought  about  the  impoverishment  of  the 
Irish  tenants — corporations  that  advanced  money  to 
the  full  value  of  what  the  lands  were  worth  in  years 
of  prosperity,  that  will  make  no  allowance  in  bad 
years,  and  that  every  year,  good  and  bad,  take  every- 
thing that  comes  from  the  soil  and  give  nothing  back 
to  it.  The  gombeen  mail  is  bad  enough  and  the 
gombeen  shopkeeper  is  worse,  but  the  gombeen  foreign 
corporation  is  the  worst  of  all,  because  the  other  two 
give  some  little  money  to  the  country,  but  these  give 
nothing  at  all.  The  grass  land  on  this  property  has, 
like  all  others,  seen  a succession  of  graziers  whom  I 
can  mention.  It  is  now  held  by  a grazier  who  has 
three  or  four  thousands  acres  of  land  in  this  part  of 
Galway. 

57054.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  are  still 
concerned  with  the  Pollock  property  ?— No,  the  Ruth- 
ven property. 

57054a.  Mr.  Bryce. — Where  is  that? — Eleven  miles 
from  Baliinasloe,  in  the  direction  of  Portumna. 

57055.  Towards  Woodford? — No,  near  Killimore. 

57056.  Chairman.— Does  it  belong  to  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven ?_No,  the  landlord  died  in  London. 
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57057.  Was  his  name  Bermingham  Ruthven?— 

57058.  He  is  dead? — I saw  his  death  a few  days 
ago  in  the  paper.  . , , . 

'57059.  And  the  property  is  m the  hands  of  some 
insurance  company  ? — In  the  hands  of  an  insurance 
company. 

57060.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Was  that  property 
bought  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  I understand. 

57061.  It  is  another  instance  of  Incumbered  Estates 
Court  purchase? — Xes. 

57062.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnelt,.— You  say  there 
was  a succession  of  graziers  ?— Yes. 

57063.  What  became  of  them?— They  have  disap- 
peared. 

57064.  One  failing  after  another  ? — Oh,  yes. 

57065.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  failing? — To 
competitive  rents  and  the  hunger  for  land. 

57066.  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of 
them  there  were,  in  how  many  years,  and  so  on,  and 
what  rent  they  paid — can  you  give  us  some  details  ? — 
Yes,  I can.  In  this  place  of  Pollock’s  that  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  we  have  had  the  Lestranges  and 
we  had  Hardy. 


57067.  All  on  the  same  land? — Yes,  the  Lestranges, 
and  the  Hardys,  and  the  Ryans ; and  now  it  is  held 
by  Cooke  and  by  Mr.  Mitchell ; and  by  a grazier 
shopkeeper,  Mrs.  Connolly. 

57068.  Now,  what  period  elapsed  between  the  time 
when  Mr.  Lestrange  went  there  and  the  time  when 
Mr.  Cooke  came  in? — As  far  as  my  memory  goes,  I 
think  the  Hardys  were  actually  first,  the  Ryans 
second,  the  Lestranges  after,  and  the  Cookes  next; 
and  that  would  cover  forty  years  of  my  memory.  I 
was  born  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

57069.  Did  these  people  vary  very  much  in  the  size 
of  their  takes? — No;  I think  that  they  remained 
practically  the  same.  These  are  all  walled  in  on 
Pollock’s  land. 


57070.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Can  you  say 
whether  there  was  a rise  of  rent  with  each  successive 
holder— whether  the  rents  were  raised  ?— Like  all  tho 
grazing  lands,  it  is  only  let  from  year  to  year,  and 
if  a man  offered  a bigger  rent  the  landlord  would  very 
likely  take  him. 

t P";.1“MLS™Jd  3">“  “?  Of  flow  men 

held  the  land?— Well,  I could  not  say  accurately  as 
regards  the  years.  There  may  have  been  some  more 
graziers  that  I do  not  remember  presently. 

67072.  Did  each  of  these  hold  the  land  for,  say,  7 or 
years?  They  held  the  lands  till  they  were  able  to 
hold  them  no  longer. 

= .^strange.  Did  he  hold  it  for  seven 

held  it  fam  year  to  year  on  the  eleven 
months  system,  but  I do  not  know  how  long. 

•»“  *•>»  same  rent  fixed  in  eacli  mcoon.ivo 
year  (— Wo  one  knows  what  rent  they  paid. 

57075.  Mr  Bbycb.— Have  tile  rents  leen  keeping 
W’,”  ““  th87  down  1 — Tho  routs  varied.  For 

ver7. 5°°d  jeers  sent  tlio 
graziers . mad.  All  they  wanted  was  tho  land  and 

MrtdSl  '*"*  P?‘¥  th“  I“dI°,d  Wni  I knoV  one 
particular  case.  I know  a man  to  give  52.?  6 il  an 
acre  for  land  that  was  bought  for  £5  an  acre  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court.  n 

57076.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— You  talk  about 
0teVen  m°nlhs  system-  At  that  time  was  there 
an  eleven  months  system  ?-No,  there  was  not. 

57077.  Not  previous  to  1870?— No. 

teriofto  Mm”  r°V*  dMli»e  with  tie  period  an- 
terior to  1870  you  do  not  moan  to  imply  tl.ai  t£ 
was  an  eleven  months  system  thenT-ddo  I am  talif 

tie  let  ofVo  and  Sf*  °* 

pEswh1rB!S 

Being  on  this  part  of  Ireland  !-Si„“f  ?8ra"  b“” 


57082.  Against  tho  graziers  ? — Oil,  no-  w . 
oonrso  the  people  wore  always  against  th,  ” 
land;  but  the  real  movement  against  tile 
since  the  starting  of  the  United!  Irish  League 
would  ho  about  1890.  ^U6, 


57083.  1900  ? — Yes,  1900 ; about  that  period. 

57084.  When  was  the  last  year  that  it  could  b 
said  that  normal  conditions  wore  existing  with  , 
gard  to  the  lotting,  of  these  iauds-conditim,,  »hS 
wore  not  affootod  m any  way  by  )*,  aritattaT 
Well,  I tlunk  it  never  came  to  an  acute  crisis  till  L 
Wyndham  Act.  There  was  no  real  interfered* 
the  graziers  until  it  was  recognised  that  the  ju 
would  be  fntilo  unless  the  grass  lands  were  split  up 

57085.  ‘Would  it  be  fair  to  take  ten  years  befnm 
1903  as  the  time  when  only  economic  cohsiderS 
governed  the  letting  of  these  lands  ?— That  would  is 


57086.  Now  with  regard  to  those  ten  years  sav 
from  1893  to  1903,  would  you  say  the  tendency  of 
grazing  rents  was  to  go  np  or  down?— I fancy  they 
were  going  down.  I don’t  know  the  variations  of  tho 
rents.  The  Persse  Estate  is  the  next.  There  a» 
nine  agricultural  holdings  on.  this  estate,  and  I may 
mention  to  your  lordship’s  Commission  that  the 
Wyndham  Act  is  ineffective  in  all  this  district. 


57087.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Do  you  mean  ineffective 
as  regards  tho  transfer  of  land  ? — Yes. 


57088.  Chairman. — Where  is  that  estate  ?-At 

Spring  Grove,  about  15  miles  from  Ballinasloe.  There 
are  nine  agricultural  holdings  on  this  estate,  with 
valuations  ranging  from  £51  7s.  to  £7  15s.,  and  in 
addition  a grass  farm  of  250  acres,  grazed  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  Algernon  Persse,  who  resides  at  Ardra- 
han,  a distance  of  over  thirty  iniles  from  Spring 
Grove.  I found  out  that  tiuis  farm  also  Wias  cloared 
in  tho  bad  times.  Tho  tenants  on  this  pro- 
perty are  not  quite  so  badly  off  as  their  neighbours 
in  tho  other  parts  of  tho  parish,  but  as  on  all  other 
properties  the  landlord  was  asked  through  the  parish 
priest  by  the  tenants  to  sell,  and  his  answer  was  that 
lie  was  willing  to  sell  the  tenants’  holdings,  but  tho 
grass  lands  he  would  never  part  with  because  he  re- 
quired them  for  himself.  I have  that  letter  here, 
And  the  last  property,  and  the  worst  in  the  parish 
to  which  I have  referred,  is  tho  Nolan  property,  the 
estate  of  Colonel  .1.  1\  Nolan.  That  was  bought,  I 
believe,  in  tho  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  The 
Brownes  of  Mount  Hazel  wore  the  owners,  I think, 
previously.  At  tho  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Wyndham  Act  it  was  owned  by  Colonel  Walter 
Nolan.  It  consists  of  27  tenancies,  the  highest  valua- 
turn  being  £10,  and  the  majority  only  a few  pounds; 
and  in  addition  there  is  a large  grass  farm  adjoining 
the  small  holdings,  containing  about  450  statute  acres, 
off  which  the  tenants  were  cleared  50  or  60  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  evicted  wore  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
bog,  and  there  they  have  remained  ever  since  in 
povorty,  at  times  bordering  on  starvation.  They  are 
12  and  15  miles  from  Ballinasloa  and  Loughrea,  and 
their  only  resource  besides  the  pittance  they  wring 
from  a worn-out  bog  is  the  sale  of  turf.  I have  seen 
thorn  sinco  I was  a child,  and  I know  no  more  pitiable 
sight  than  that  which  was  constantly  before  me,  men 
and  boys  and  girls  starting  from  Loughrea  in  tho 
early  hours  of  the  morning  with  half-starved  donkeys 
carrying  little  loads  of  turf  for  which  they  received 
a few  shillings,  and  returning  late  at  night  from 
their  weary  journey  in  all  weathers  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  live.  That  is  no  exaggeration,  my 


57089.  Mr.  Bryop,. — Is  it  on  the  mountain  north  of 
Woodford  ? — No  ; this  property  that  I am  speaking  of 
now  is  almost  directly  between  this  and  Killimore. 

57090.  Near  Eiltormcr? — It  is  a mile  from  Kil- 
tormer — a mile  and  a half. 

57091.  To  tho  south  of  Kiltormer  ?— To  the  south  of 
•Kiltormer.  On  tho  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  the 
owner,  Colonel  Walter  Nolan,  and  the  agent, 
the  late  Sebastian  Nolan,  consented  to  sell,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  their  intention  took  up  the  grass  lands  from 
the  grazier  thon  in  occupation.  A price  was  offered 
for  tho  property  by  tho  Estates  Commissioners,  which 
tho  agent  did  not  wo  his  way  to  accept.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  both  the  owner,  Colonel 
Walter  Noinn,  and  tho  agent,  Mr.  Sebastian  Nolan, 
died,  and  the  property  fell  into  the  possession  ot 
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/vi  T lrn  Philip  Nolan.  Col.  John  Philip  Nolan  was  57106.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnelIi. — Not  necessarily.  Sept.  30, 1!)07. 
C°‘'  J0  , i b_  both  the  parish  priests,  and  reminded  It  is  a mere  matter  of  nomenclature.  Twenty  years’  “ — 

afp, ^“brother’s  promise  to  divide  the  grass  land,  purchase  of  the  gross  rental  might  be  equivalent  to 
tr  rl  nied  that  his  late  brother  ever  had  any  design  twenty-two  years’  purchase  of  the  net  rental ; so  that 
f Bakins  up  the  grass  land,  although  we  have  the  you  could  express  the  thing  in  terms  of  the  gross 
? 6 of  Mr.  Sebastian  Nolan,  saying  it  was  his  rental  and  at  the  same  time  have  a basis  of  net 

If  tiler's  design  to  break  them  up  and  divide  them,  rental?— The  landlords  want  their  net  income.  They 
5° Tnnnnced  the  offer  that  was  made  by  the  Estates  want  a price  that  would  bring  them  their  net  income 
ommissioners  as  confiscation,  worse  than  that  of  if  invested  at  3£  per  cent.  Well,  now,  if  Colonel 
rv  nvell  Those  were  his  words.  He,  however.  Nolan  wants  his  net  rental  out  of  this  property  I 
ffwd  to  sell  the  tenanted  land  to  the  tenants,  but  suppose  that  means  his  rental,  barring  deductions 
° W not  sell  and  refused  to  sell,  the  untenanted  for  outgoings.  Now,  here  is  a schedule- of  the  arrears 
Th  unless  he’ got  a price  that  would  bring  him  the  of  rent  due  by  these  poor  tenants  on  this  property, 
rfpt  income  he  had  from  the  land  under  competitive  stretching  over  a number  of  years-some  of  them  an 
net  mcoii  immense  number  of  years— which  had  to  be  absolutely 

rentS  in  -n  -rv- 1 i,  blotted  out,  because  the  people  could  not  pay  them. 

57092.  Sir  John  Colomii.—DkI  he  state  that  in  his  ’ JT  K . . .. 


57092.  Sir  John  Uolomh. — -Did  he  slate  that  m his 
letter  in  those  terms  ; is  that  your  construction  of  his 


- did  he  state,  that  in  specific  terms?— He  may  have  been  originally. 


57106a.  Were  those  rents  fixed  by  the  Court  ? — They 


stated  that  he  would  not  sell  unless  he  got  his  net 
income. 


57107.  Have  they  been  fixed  by  the  Court? — I do 
not  think  these  people  have  ever  gone  into  the  Court. 


57093  Have  you  got  that  letter?— I have  not  it  They  were  too  poor.  , 

O'uyo.  nave  y fa  57108.  Chairman.— But  surely  no  man  could  ad- 

“ere‘  t , , , vance  the  theory  that  nominal  rental  was  net  rental? 

57094.  But  you  can  get  it?-I  have  not  either  of  _j  am  ah.a5d‘,tiiey  niight.  In  this  case,  at  least, 


Colonel  Nolan’s  letters. 

57095.  But  you  can  get  them  ?— I can  get  them. 
57096.  Chairman. — When  you  say  that  he  wanted 


rental  does  not  represent  rent  received  or  possible. 

57109.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  is  put  forward  that 
upon  an  estate  where  it  can  be  shown  by  the  books 


his  net’  income  based  on  the  competitive  rent  of  the  that  a number  of  years’  arrears  of  rent  were  due,  the 
best  year,  was  that  one  year  or  several  years?— The  nominal  rental  is  to  include  nominal  debts,  that,  as 
best  of  years.  a matter  of  fact,  cannot  be  collected — that  it  is 

57097.  One  year  only?— I give  you  the  statement  I claimed  that  the  net  income  should  be  based  on  that 
h.v.teta  f/om  the  parisn  priest.  I give  you  the  and  not  on  wtat  he,  acta.Uy  torn .ooVLeeted 
wording,  and  I think  the  wording,  as  I have  stated  not  say  should  be,  but  it  is  likely  what  the  land 


it,  is  correct. 

57098.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  would  take  1872 


lord  would  do. 

57110.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  claim  has 


or  1873,  the  year  when,  the  graziers  went  mad,  as  the  been  put  forward  ? 

basis  of  his  calculation'?— That  is  the  reading  that  his  57111.  Sir  Antont  MacDonnell.— In  cases  where 
letter  would  imply.  the  landlord  is  his  own  receiver,  where  there  are  no 

57099.  Ton  do  not  think  he  meant  over  a series  of  receipts,  there  the  gross  rent  and  the  nrt  mcome  are 
years  ?-Well,  it  is  possible.  I noticed  a succession  approximate,  for  he  is  his  own  the  landiovdt 

of  graziers  in  that  farm,  and  they  are  all  gone-  wanted  to  draw  from  it  ls  f*^n^^  \at  thev  ought  • 

Ryan,  Cowen,  Mitchell,  Hardy,  and,  lately,  Mr.  talk  about  receiving  tiieir^ 

Byrne.  They  have  all  ceased,  except  Mr.  Byrne,  to  to  get  a price  that  ™uld  *rmg  Jgm stlmated  upon 
be  seen  at  our  fairs  or  markets,  and  they  have  ceased  income,  their  net  income  should  not  be  ejimatedupon 

to  be  graziers.  their  rental  but  upon  the  receipts  that  tney  get 

57100.  This  disappearance  of  the  graziers  do  you  actually.  n Yps 

attribute  to  the  fact,  of  high  rents?— They  ruined  57112.  Chairman.— That  is  your  theory  ^ • 

themselves  by  competitive  rents.  In  the  good  years  57113.  That  is  merely  for  tenanted  land  I -Yes.  i. 

. : ;..u  i. — /■  J...  a fnw  r.  • .../it  "Now  I sav  that  the 


uieuiseives  uy  uuinpooiw vu  reuro.  J.J*  OVXJ.O.  inat  is.  iuererj  w*  — ..  . 

the  grazier  could  afford  to  pay  his  rent  if  he  got  a few  am  finished  with  that  property.  Now  I say  that  t 
shillings  profit  on  each  acre,  because  his  acres  were  pal-ish  of  Kilquaine  represents,  and.  is  typical  oi,  an 

nnmbered  by  the  hundred.  In  the  good  years  he  paid  immense  triangle  of  land,  with  Loughrea,  Baiiina- 
ihat  rent,  but  when  the  fall  in  the  price  of  stock  sjoe  and  Portumna  at  the  apexes  of  the  triangle, 

came,  and  the  profits  were  turned  into  losses,  he  then  and  eaoh  side  of  the  triangle  fifteen  miles,  you  have 

went  bankrupt ; and  that  is  what  I have  seen.  within  that  triangle  all  the  best  land  in  the  three 
Colonel  Nolan  offered  to  sell  the  holdings  to  the  ten-  uni0ns  I have  mentioned.  In  parts  of  this  district 

ants  at  a price  that  would  bring  him  his  net  income.  ^]le  population  was  larger  than  in  others,  and  puolic 

His  net  income  from  the  tenants,  I suppose,  he  would  opinion  made  itself  felt,  and  they  were  able  to  oDtai 
have  the  Commissioners  estimate  on  the  rental  he  some  amelioration  in  their  position,  and  to  buy  m 

would  produce.  It  would  be  a false  basis  on  which  to  many  cases  from  the  landlords;  but  throughout  tne 

estimate  the  price.  His  net  income  he  would  repre-  part  0f  the  county  that  I am  speaking  of,  the  three 

sent  as  synonymous  with  his  rental.  unions,  there  is  a constant  quantity  of  grazing 

57101.  Sir  John  Coiohi—You  mean  Hint,  alter  rancta  taitte 

tk>  |S,  i the  £*££ 

57102.  Mr.  Bryce. — I do  not  think  that  is  quite  . bad  year“’  mean  extreme  want.  That  state  of 
what  you  mean.  Tou  mean  that  he  wanted  his  gross  s wJag  brought  about  by  means  of  famines  and  by 

income  ? — No ; so  many  years’  purchase  of  the  rental.  eviction.  The  landlords  were  able  to  corner  all  the 

57103.  That  would  be  the  gross  income? — On  the  best  land  in  this  country.  They  created  a^and 

rental.  which  was  more  hostile  to  progress  than  the  trusts  in 

57104.  That  would  be  the  gross  income  ?-WeU,  the  beef  and  steel  in  America  because  those  tauste  m 
net  rental  and  the  net  income  as  shown  by  actual  re-  America  are  in  some  industries,  but  tne  tr 

ceipts  are  two  different  things.  I have  stated  that  in  land  is  in  all  the  produce  of  industry, 

he  tried  to  sell  at  so  many  years’  purchase  on  the  effect  of  this  trust  was — the  only  resource 

rental.  It.  would  be  a false  basis  to  estimate  the  people  being  the  land— to  limit  their  access  , 

price.  He  does  not  receive  and  did  not  receive  any-  the  demand  being  universal,  the  price  not  o _ y g ^ 
thing  like  what  his  rental  would  show ; and  he  does  up  0n  the  large  holdings  but  also  on  the  small  hoi  - 
not  receive  it,  and  I have  the  proof  of  it  here.  iugs.  And  another  evil  effect  of  it  was  that  rents 

57105.  Chairman. — Now  you  are  arguing  the  differ-  Were  fixed  not  according  to  economical  considerat  , 
face  between  that  and  gross  income? — What  I mean  but  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  people. 

*? thls;  ,^at  if  a man  sells  at  so  many  years’  pur-  57m  sir  j0HN  Colomb.— You  are  speaking  of  the 
“ase  of  his  rental,  the  presumption  is  that  his  rental  « • ' 1 046  7—1  am  speaking  of  the  present  state 

represents  what  he  gets  from  the  land.  For  instance,  , tbines_0f  the  condition  of  things  that  exists  at 
T says>  The  rental  shows  that  a man  pays  me  £3.  u , ° 

1 want  twenty  years’  purchase  of  that  £3.’’  It  would  Pre  ’ _ . aT,T>i;Pd  to  tenanted 

J£Pear  to  the  Commissioners  if  it  went  before  them  57115.  Chairman.  Tha  y PP  curse  of 

' land  as  well  as  grazing  land  t—Xes.  xne  curse 


fhat  he  was  receiving  that  £3. 
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Sept.  80,  1907.  the  grazing  land  was  that  it  created  a trust,  and  it 
regulated  the  supply,  just  like  the  other  trusts.  That 
Rev.  Joseph  js  exactly  what  happened  here.  They  cornered  the 
Alfred  Pelly  lanfi  and  regUiated  the  supply  to  keep  up  the  price. 

And  another  effect  of  it  also  was  that  the  spade 
labourers,  not  finding  an  outlet  at  home  for  their 
labour,  had  to  go  to  enrich  other  countries,  whereas 
at  their  own  doors  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  on  which  they  might  be  profitably  employed; 
and  the  best  and  strongest  of  them  went  away  to 
America,  leaving  only  the  debilitated  and  the  weak, 
with  the  result  that  the  people  are  becoming  de- 
teriorated in  physique,  because,  the  bone  and  sinew  is 
going'  away  from  them.  And  I say  this  trust  in  land 
gave  rise  to  the  grazier.  The  speculators  in  land  in 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  had  not  the  inclination 
or  energy  or  capital  to  work  those  ranches  that  were 
cleared.  They  put  them  up  to  competition,  and  out 
of  this  competition  arose  the  grazier.  Now,  as  I said 
before,  I saw  three  generations  of  graziers  in  this 
place  rise  up  and  fall.  The  first  of  them  were  mostly 
some  of  the  creatures  of  the  rent  office,  and  many, 
too,  were  shopkeepers,  who,  in  the  bad  times,  made 
a corner  in  food. 


57116.  What  do  you  mean  by  creatures  of  the  rent 
office? — Anyone  who  served  the  landlord  very  well 
in  helping  the  clearances  deserved  a little  reward, 
and  came  in  for  it  that  way ; and  I know,  too,  many 
of  them  grew  very  fat  on  the  bribes  they  received  from 
the  unfortunate  people  who  were  turned  out.  Though 
they  received  the  bribes,  they  did  nothing  for  them, 
and  the  people  were  turned  out. 

57117.  Mr.  Bryce. — What  time  are  you  speaking 
of  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  time  I was  born — 
about  1855.  In  the  bad  times  shopkeepers 
made  money  by  making  a corner  in  food.  Food  at 
the  time  was  very  scarce,  and  they  could  charge  what 
price  they  liked,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  many  of  them 
did  make  money,  and  in  the  first  rise  of  the  graziers 
they  came  mostly  from  tradesmen,  and  those  who 
made  money  in  business.  And  now  these  are  gone, 
and  I could  mention  scores  of  them,  and  everyone 
connected  with  this  county  feels  that  what  I am  say- 
■ ing  is  absolutely  true.  These  went  down,  and  a new 
set  of  men  arose  in  Ireland.  A good  many  of  them 
were  shopkeepers,  and  a great  deal  of  them  were 
those  who  had  a little  money,  and  borrowed  more  from 
the  banks,  to  work  on.  About  1879  or  so  they  ceased, 
and  later  on  we  had  another  set,  and  amongst  them 
“there  was  a good  deal  of  the  shopkeeper,  too,  in 
evidence,  and  men  that  were  the  tools  of  the  Property 
Defence  Association ; we  have  men  that  were  poor 
twenty  years  ago,  that  we  know  had  not  a blessed'  bit 
m the  world,  and  now  they  are  ready  to  grasp  the 
whole  side  of  a country. 

57118.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Are  those  men 
in  the  United  Irish  League  now?— Oh.  indeed,  they 
are  not. 

57119.  Mr.  Bryce.— But  tell  me  about  the  shop- 
keepers ? — These  all  got  ruined  by  competitive  rents 
and  by  the  change  of  times  of  course  ; because  the 
grazier  would  be  satisfied,  as  I said,  with  a few 
shillings  profit  on  each  acre,  when  his  acres  extended 
to  a thousand,  but  let  bad  years  come  and  he  goes 
smash.  They  all  go  down  in  this  country.  The  land- 
lord did  not  help  them,  and  there  was  no  sympathy 
on  tlie  part  of  the  people.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
rash  speculators,  ruined.  And  although  they  saw 
them  ruined,  others  were  not  deterred  from  following 
in  their  footsteps,  because,  like  the  fall  of  a gambler, 
to  others  having  the  same  mania,  it  is  not  likely  to 
prove  an  obstacle  in  their  path.  Irishmen  always 
rush  into  land  speculation,  and  it  always  appeals  to 
the  prosperous  shopkeeper.  He  has  made  money,  and 
he  sees  in  the  land  a nice  way  and  an  alluring  way  of 
investing  his  money,  because  then  he  would  have  the 
manipulation  of  his  own  capital  himself,  and  be- 
' wS.  v»  begotten  of  success  in  one 

IS  he  thinks  he  could  be  successful  in  others; 
5 beeves,  as  many  believe,  that  it  requires 

mer  A^IW^T  “i 0rder  to  be  a ^cessful  far- 

aarsi  ti? 

on  the n-  j years  Pressure  came  down 
-and  nuned  a lot  of  them.  Of  course 
ali  the  graziers  were  not  shopkeeper-graziers  but  T 
*hould  say  nine  or  ten  years  V InKE  of 


glazing  ranches  in  this  part  of  the  country  WP,.P 
pied  by  the  shopkeeper-graziers.  I think  tkev  T* 
a great  curse  They  made  their  money  out  ?of  T 
poor  and  with  the  money  they  made  out  of  the  n, 
they  barred  the  access  of  the  poor  to  the  land  P°°r 
57120.  I suppose  when  the  man  does  not  . 
much  to  invest  in  except  the  land  it  is  natural  fm 
lum  to  put  Ins  money  into  the  land,  because  it  if 
convenient  way  of  realising  his  debts.  When  the  f 
mors  are  indebted  to  him  he  gets  for  his  mormv  nT 
OH  IO,  and  Ih.n  lio  pula  ll.e  cuttle  on  » 

-No»,  sir,  I have  heard  this  statement, 
read  m the  papers  tins  statement,  that  has  been  m2 
about  the  shopkeepers— that  they  use  tlicir  position 
a,  shopkeepers  and  creditors  ot  the  farmer  it 
to  got  cattle  cheap  and  to  stock  the  land.  I know 
all  the  grazier-shopkeepers  in  this  country,  and  I do 
not  beliovo  that  in  the  case  of  a single  one  of  th.m 
they  ever  did  that.  But  I told  you  how  the  gra£ 
shopkeepers  arose,  and  that  in  their  arixiety  to  invest 
their  money  they  stopped  the  access  of  the  people  to 
the  grass  land  ; and  I believe  it  would  have  been 
better  for  them  to  have  minded  their  shop  business- 
for  I know  very  few  of  tile  shopkeepers  going  from 
their  business  to  mind  farms  that  did  not  lose  by  the 
transaction.  ■' 


57121.  Sir  John  Colomb.— You  speak  of  the  shop- 
keepers barring  the  access  of  the  people  to  the  lead 
Surely  the  shopkeepers  are  part  of  the  people?— Yes- 
but  they  get  their  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
poor  people;  and  I think  money  thus  got  ought  not 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  barring  the  people  from 
what  is  necessary  for  them  in  order  to  get  a decent 
living. 

57122.  You  mean  that  they  barred  that  section  of 
the  people  that  are  agricultural  ?— Yes,  and  badly  of. 
Now,  these  graziers  I believe  to  be  the  real  obstacle 
between  tlio  people  and  the  realisation  of  the  inten- 
tions of  tlie  legislature  as  expressed  in  the  Wyndham 
Act.  I believe  if  the  graziers  were  done  away  with 
that  the  landlords  would  sell,  and  that  the  good 
land  would  return  back  to  those  that  originally  held 
it;  that  emigration  would  cease,  that  the  greatness 
of  the  country,  which  is  in  its  population,  would 
grow,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  country,  which  is 
in  the  land,  would  receive  its  full  development.  I 
read  the  evidence  of  gentlemen  examined  in  Tuamand 
elsewhere  on  the  grazing  system.  The  question  at 
issue  seems  to  be  this : — Is  the  grazier  such  an  asset  to 
the  country  that  ho  might  to  be  retained  even  at  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  people  as  they  are?  I suppose 
no  one  would  accept  that,  as  it  is  univers- 
ally acknowledged  as  a sound  maxim  of  all 
good  Government  that  tho  good  of  tlie  many 
should  be  put  before  tho  selfish  aggrandisement 
of  the  few.  Is  he  such  an  asset  that  he  ought  to  be 
retained  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  country?  I 
say  lie  is  not,  in  comparison  with  the  farmers,  who 
use  mipced  agricnltuiro.  I say  that  untenanted  land 
as  it  is  used  at  present  does  not  approach,  and  could 
not  approach,  even  tho  possibility  of  doing  the  good 
that  it  could  in  mixed  agriculture  by  ordinary  hus- 
bandry I say  that  the  grazier  does  not  help  to  de- 
velop tho  resources  of  tlie  country  in  tlie  same  pro- 
portion as  a farmer  on  a fair-sized  holding  of  a mixed 
character  would  do.  And  everyone  acknowledges  that 
the  poor  man  with,  say,  seven  acres  gets  more  money 
out  of.  that  land,  and  does  more  for  the  country  than 
a grazier  for  the  same  proportion  of  the  land. 

^123.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  yon  need  labour 
that  very  much  1 — And  of  course  the  grazing  does  de- 
teriorate the  land,  and  upon  that  question  there  was 
some  evidence  put  forward  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in 
ruam,  and  by  Mr.  Shaw  Taylor  in  Loughrea.  Their 
argument  for  grazing  is  that  to  remove  the  grazier 
would  stop  the  supply  of  store  cattle,  and  that  it  ia 
G on naught  that  supplies  the  vest  of  Ireland.  I say 
tnat  is  nob  true.  You  do  not  stop  the  supply. 

57124.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Is  not  it  the  demand  you 
9‘  I suppose  tho  supply  iand  demand  go 
with  one  another.  I say  first,  tlie  graziers 
do  not  produce.  They  are  not  producers.  They 
ao  not  breed  stock.  Tlie  roal  caterers  for 
the  supply  are  the  small  farmers,  even  as  they 
■are  at  present,  and.  all  the  stock  that  is  upon 
the  grazing  ranchos,  and  the  cattle  particularly  that 
are  the  grazing  ranches,  are  bought  from  the 
small  farmer  who  has  to  sell  them  on  acoount  of 
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, moilnpsfl  of  his  farm-  1 **■/»  then,  increase  the 
th'J  s?  ‘!'  3r  minL’g  farm,  ami  ha  will  keep  on  that 

fflf  mi  tl«  P>-»“  t'101  8°“  «fMdfp  8° 

Si  Sodrtoer,  and  the  supply  will  lx>  kept  up,  oven 
,-  lr  i wd  quantity,  and  what  is  sold  by  fire  grazier 
. In  add  in  smaller  lots  by  fire  small  farmer ; and 
to  better  condition,  because  the  stock  trill 
. ,i!ore  'cave  and  attention  in  the  small  farmer  s 
£ ,5  than  in  tlio  hands  of  the  pm  ml 
E presumably  will  come  out  m very  much  better 
Stion.  I say,  too,  as  regards  sl.eop,  til.  graziers 

2 say  that  they  are  producers  to  a certain  extent, 

3 so  are  the  small  farmers.  Clive  the  small  far- 
access  to  the  good  land  which  is  kept  for-  «he 

rearing  of  sheep,  and  of  course  they  will  utilise  its 
Eibiiities  just  as  well  as  the  graziers  did,  and  will 
be  "able  to  supply,  in  smaller  lots,  what  the  graziers 
supply  in  large  lots  now. 

57125  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — What  do  you 
say  to  the  argument  that  it  requires  a larger  run  ?— 
I see  one  gentleman  said  that  four  classes  of  land 
are  required.  Wo  here  in.  this  part  of  the  country 
are  slightly  stock-mad.  There  is  very  little  fattening 
land ; and  they  sell  at  a year  and  a half  or  two  years’ 
old  to  the  Meath  men.  There  is  no  such  thing  here 
as  four  classes  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
I am  speaking  now  of  the  district  as  a whole,  and  I 
say  that  as  a whole  this  country  is  able  to  produce 
young  stock,  and  leaving  on  one  side  the  limestone 
that  one  sees,  that  gives  the  bone,  and  it  has  been 
always  remarkable  that  tlio  graziers  have  used  the 
land  only  for  that,  they  first  keep  them  up  to  a year 
and  a half,  and  then  sell  them  to  the  grazier.  Give 
the  same  land  to  the  farmer  and  why  can’t  he  keep 
them  ? 


57126.  Chairman.— I do  nob  think  you  quite  fol- 
lowed Sir  Antony's  question.  I do  not  think  his 
argument  was  based  on  the  allegation  that  there  were 
different  classes  of  land  in  the  district,  but  that  on.  a 
holding  of  200  or  300  acres,  which  is  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  one  grazier,  there  may  be  different  kinds 
of  herbage  existing  on  different  portions  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the 
grazing  trade  that  tlio  cattle  should  have  a largo  run 
in  order  that  they  might  be  ablo  to  move  during  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year  from  one  herbage  to  the 
other?— I have  a good  deal  of  experience  of  the 
graziers  in  Galway,  and  I don’t  know  of  cattle  being 
confined  to  a little  particular  spot  in  a farm.  They 
have  the  min  of  the  whole  farm,  and  I say  if  the 
farmers  get  the  land  they  will  use  it  with  the  object 
of  feeding  their  beasts  and.  making  them  fat. 

57127.  Suppose  one  man  has  got  herbage  which  is 
required  at  one  time  of  the  year,  and  another  which 
is  required  at  another  time  of  the  year,  what  is  to 
happen  then? — You  mean  like  what  is  called  ill  this 
part  of  the  country,  winterage?  Well,  winterage  is 
a special  area  of  land  that  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
cold  and  holding  the  grass  during  the  winter  months, 
and  people  instead  of  buying  hay  and  paying  for 
labour  take  winterage.  Of  course,  there  are  small 
meadows  fit  enough  for  the  requirements  of  the  small 
fanner,  but  if  you  give  them  larger  farms  assuredly 
tlie  earth  will  give  a better  return,  with  the  result 
that  the  breeding  will  be  greatly  benefited.  So  that 
I think  the  grazier  as  an  asset  to  the  country  could- 
very  well  make  place  for  the  farmer  with  mixed 
tillage,  and  that  the  intentions  of  the  Act  to  increase 
their  holdings  should  be  carried  out,  and  carried  out 
hy  compulsion,  I mean  where  negotiations  have  failed 
as  regards  sale,  and  where  the  landlords  refuse  to 
sell,  the  grass  lands  ought  to  be  compulsorily  acquired. 

57128.  Wliat  I want  to  know  is  this.  You  say  that 
Jon  think  this  grass  land  should  lie  acquired  com- 
pulsorily ?— Yes. 

57129.  Well,  I take  it  from  what  you  said  before 
that  in  you!r  opinion  it  would  not  be  a fair  basis  to 
take  the  grazing  land  as  a standard  of  value? — No. 
57130.  .Now,  I ask  you  how  you  would  fix  the  price  ? 
In  asking  compulsory  powers  for  the  Government  I 
*ould  have  Commissioners  for  the  puipose  of  the  Act, 
jV  selected  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  land, 
on  account  of  their  probity,  and  I would  make 
nem  independent  of  party  by  making  their  appoint- 
ment permanent.  I would  have  the  Commissioners 
_eep  constantly  before  their  minds  that  the  State 
* second  for  the  money  advanced,  and  the  ratepayers 
nauy  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  annuities ; 


I would  have  the  price  estimated  on  the  quality  of  Sepl.&O  1907. 
the  land,  at  what  it  would  reasonably  be  expected  ' — L — 

to  pay  with  ordinary  husbandry  after  the  mainten-  Rev.  Joseph 
ance,  in  suitable  circumstances,  of  a family.  Know-  Alfred  Pelly. 
ledge  of  land  and  experience  would  determine  the 
annuity.  I would  have  the  Commissioners  deal  with 
the  money  of  the  State  the  same  as  a stockbroker  would 
deal  with  the  money  of  his  client.  If  a stock- 
broker in  using  the  money  of  his  client  would  look 
at  tho  seller  and  the  interest  of  the  seller  instead 
of  tho  quality  of  the  stock  that  he  was  buying,  that 
man  would  be  a rogue,  and  if  he  gives  the  price  of  a 
gilt-edged  security  for  what  ordinary  experience  tells 
him  is  subject  to  risk,  he  is  equally  a rogue.  And, 
then,  if  Commissioners,  in  dealing  with  the  money  of 
the  State  look  to  the  income  of  the  seller  instead  of 
to  what  they  are  buying,  they  are  not  much  better. 

Of  course,  if  the  land  is  capable  of  bringing 
a price  that  will  give  him  his  net  income,  by 
all  means  give  him  his  net  income,  but  then  the  price 
is  based  not  upon  net  income,  but  upon  the  quality 
of  the  land. 

57131.  When  you  say  “ based  on  the  quality  of  the 
land  ” I do  not  quite  see  how  you  are  to  set  about 
doing  that  unless  you  proceed  by  estimating  what  the 
fair  rent  would  be  if  it  was  tenanted  ? — Yes. 

57132.  That  is  what  you  propose  ?— Guarded  by  the 
other  two  things,  the  security  of  the  State  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  ratepayers.  I would  give  the 
landlord  the  full  price. 

57133.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — How  would  you 
proceed  to  estimate  it? — By  the  value  of  the  land 
estimated  by  experts. 

57134.  Take  a grass  farm  which  you  are  proceeding 
to  acquire  with  the  object  of  dividing  it  into,  say, 
ten-acre  holdings.  Would  you  commence  by  basing 
your  estimate  of  the  price  of  the  farm  on  its  capacity 
and  usefulness  as  agricultural  land — would  you  fix 
a fair  rent  for  the  grass  farm  in  consideration  that,  it 
was  to  be  used  as  a tillage  farm  ? — I do  not  quite 
follow  the  question. 

57135.  Here  is  a grass  farm,  say,  of  1,000  acres? — 

I would  give  the  price  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land. 

57136.  Quality  of  the  land  suited  for  what  pur- 
pose— for  the  purpose  of  tillage  or  idc  the  purpose  of 
grazing  ? — For  the  purpose  of  mixed  agriculture. 

57137.  That  is  to  say,  having  regard  primarily  to 
tillage? — What  it  was  best  fitted  for. 

57138.  You  say  that  you  want  to  fix  a fair  rent. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  it,  I understand.  One 
way  is  to  take  the  landlord’s  net  income  over  a series 
of  years  from  the  grazing  land  and  then  to  capitalise 
it  at  so  many  years’  purchase.  Another  way  of  doing 
it  is  to  determine  in  your  own  mind  what  would  be 
a second  term  rent  for  that,  particular  block  of  land 
and  then  to  consider  whether  anything  should  be 
added  to  the  second  term  rent  on  acoount  of  the  double 
interest;  of  the  landlord.  Which  of  those  two  methods 
would  you  take?— I would,  by  no  means,  give  him 
a price  that  would  bring  him  in  his  net  income  un- 
less judging  by  the  quality  of  the  land  it  was  worth 
the  price. 

57139.  But  would  you  apply  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  requires  rent  as  a basis ? — No;  it 
smashed  all  the  graziers  and  surely  it  is  not  right. 

57140.  I understand-  you  to  say  that  graziers  have 
been  broken  in  the  past,  and  that  as  a consequence  of 
that  net  income  from  grazing  land  is  an  unsuitable 
basis  on  which  to  calculate.  Now,  eliminating  that 
for  a moment,  would  you  say  that  with  the  other 
system,  namely  the  fixation  of  what  the  land  is  worth 
for  tillage  and  mixed  farming,  something  should  be 
added  for  the  other  interest?— I say  that  from  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  land  the  Commissioners 
would  be  able  to  fix  a just  price  on  that  grass  land  * 
that  they  would  say  that  that  land  could  fairly  pay 
after  allowing  for  ordinary  husbandly. 

57141.  Chairman.— That  does  not  satisfy,  me,  be- 
cause you  admit  that  in  grass  land  which  is  in  the 
landlord’s  possession  there  is  what  they  call  a double 
interest.  You  admit  that?— Yes,  I do.  but  you  see  if 
the  landlord  says.  “ I have  a double  interest  in  that 
land,”  I will  ask  him  where  did  he  get  it.  First 
and  foremost  tho  State,  gave  him  that  without  any- 
thing at  all.  The  State  wants  back  this  tenant  in- 
terest to  restore  it  to  those  to  whom  it  originally  be- 
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longed,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  State  to  go 
ana  pay  an  immense  price  for  an  interest  that  they 
gave  for  nothing  a while  ago  to  the  landlord. 

57142.  It  is  not  a question  of  a big  or  a small  price 
but  how  you  are  to  get  at  any  price  at  all  ? — I would 
let  the  Commissioners  use  their  expert  knowledge. 

57143.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Take  this  case. 
A landlord  has  fifty  tenants  and  buys  out  the  interest 
of  twenty-five  of  tliem  in  their  agricultural  holdings. 
Before  that  he  had  a right  to  receive  rent  from  those 
agricultural  holdings,  and  he  bought  out  those  ten- 
ants, giving  them  fifteen,  or  ten,  or  twelve  years’ 
purchase — that  is,  he  has  paid  something? — Oh,  of 
course,  but  that  is  a different  question  altogether. 

57144.  But  we  are  dealing  with  existing  facts.  Ho 
had  already  a right  to  receive  rent  from  those  hold- 
ings, and  ho  paid  a thousand  pounds  or  something 
for  the  tenants’  intearest,  so  he  paid  it  for  some  sub- 
stantial benefit? — Yes. 


57145.  And  where  he  has  come  to  acquire  that,  and 
now  it  is  in  his  hands,  ought  not  you  to  recoup  him  ? 
— I never  intended  to  cut  him  out  on  that. 

57146.  You  admit  the  principle  that  he  has  a right 
to  be  recouped? — Well,  compensation  for  disturbance 
I would  call  it  in  most  cases. 


57147.  Call  it  what  you  like,  but  it  is  a double  in- 
terest that  has  to  be  compensated  for? — Yes. 


57148.  Give  us  your  idea  of  what  should  be  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  second  right? — I consider 
that  this  tenant-right,  which  the  landlord  got  for  noth- 
ing, ought  not  to  be  estimated  as  if  he  bought  it. 

57149.  What  would  you  say  it  should  be  ? — I am  not 
an  expert  in  land. 

57150.  If  the  tenants’  interest  is  valued  at  18  to  25 
years’  purchase — and  22  years’  purchase  is  a common 
thing  on  second  term  rents — what  should  the  land- 
lord’s _ interest  be  valued  at  ? — What  I say  is  that 
in  estimating  for  compulsion  the  tenant  should  have 
the  land  at  a fair  price  that  would  give  security,  and 
that  he  could  not  pay  a competitive  rent,  but  what 
would  I do  to  bridge  over  the  difference?  In  order 
to  bridge  over  the  difference  between  what  the  tenant 
should  pay  and  what  the  landlord  demands  I would 
think  it  right  to  ask  that  Mr.  Morley’s  idea  should 
be  carried  out,  and  that  20  per  cent,  instead  of  12 
per  cent,  bonus  should  be  given. 

57151  You  are  anticipating.  I want  first  to  get  at 
your  idea  or  estimate  of  what  should  be  the  number 
of  years’  purchase  to  cover  the  landloi-d’s  interest?— 
I could  not  attempt  to  say  that. 


57152.  Chairman. — We  do  not  want  to  put  you  ii 
a difficulty,  but  only  to  get  your  idea  of  how  thii 
price  is  to  be  arrived  at.  You  tell  us  that,  in  you] 
opinion,  one  system  would  not  work,  for  the  reason: 
given,  and  now  we  go  further  and  say,  admittini 
that  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  is  the  principli 
you  propose  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  price? — M’ 
Pnnciple  in  the  buying  out  is  centred  in  the  probit’ 
and  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners,  that  they  slioulc 
give  full  value  to  the  tenant  to  live,  and  fair  valm 
to  the  landlord  for  what  he  is  selling. 

. 57153.  Mr.  Bryce. — Are  you  not  aware  that  tin 
judges,  over  and  over  again,  have  said  that  no  prin 
ciple  whatever  applies  in  the  fixation  of  fair  rents  ii 
said  nd  — *es’  an<*  man^  9ueer  tilings  have  beei 

57154.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  do  no 
amuse  themselves  by  saying  fanciful  things  The’ 
know  very  little  about  it,  some  of  them. 

57155.  It  appears.,  from  the  dissatisfaction  thal 
exists  in  a number  of  places,  that  the  sub-Commis 
sioners  do  not  know  very  much  about  it?— Of  cours. 
you  will  find  ignorant,  as  well  as  very  clever,  sub 
Commissioners.  ’ 


57166  But  if  neither  the  sub-CummijsionM-  „ 
?^T10?T  1 n°r  ti!e  Judges  of  the  High  Cot 

in  Dublin  know  anything  about  the  land,  whcT  does! 
1 would  he  soriy  to  say  that  the  Land  Court  as' 
t k“°T  Som<>  oI  hh™  “my  not,  but 
?Kdh  n Pr““‘  40118  1 S"”PI<>  8f  th«  valuation 
W?, “nk  they  know  the  la- 
t™  , y honourable  men;  and  from  what 
1 had  interconn 

1 * the7  are  mtent  on  doing  justice. 

JE®?-  Arf  7ou  awaT<>  that  Mr.  Shaw  Taylor  t 
other  day  at  Loughrea  complained  that  when  he  we 


to  the  Court  to  have  a second  term  fixed  it  was  rakJ 
10  per  cent,  on  his  own  improvements  ?— I hanmme!} 
to  be  present  in  the  Court  in  Galway  when  Sh 
Taylor’s  case  was  tried.  He  brought  up  two  vaW 
there  and  there  was  over  £107  difference,  I think 
tween  tile  valuations  of  the  two  valuers;  and  a w’hnt 
lot  of  tilings  that  I saw  put  in  by  Mr.  Shaw  Tavlor 
as  improvements  for  which  he  claimed  were  only  tfo 
ordinary  good  use  of  the  land.  J 0 

57158.  Sir  John  Colomb.— ' That  makes  it  won* 
that  a price  was  put  on  things  he  did  not  do.  Thers 
fore  tile  10  per  cent.  that,  he  complained  of,  according 
to  you,  was  put  on  something  that  was  not  there  at 
all  ? — It  does  not  necessarily  follow.  It  might 
be  put  on  for  something  else.  I say  that  from  what 
I heard  in  Court  the  judge  did  not  believe  that  there 
ought  to  be  anything  given  for  improvements. 


57159.  Chairman.— I do  not  think  there  is  much  use 
in  pursuing  this.  I understand  that  you  are  not 
really  prepared  to  say  more  than  that  you  would  like 
to  leave  it  to  the  Commissioners  to  fix  the  fair  value! 


57160.  Now,  having  acquired  this  grass  land,  I want 
to  ask  you  this  further  question,  who  are  you  going 
to  give  it  to? — First,  I would  be  for  giving  it  to  the 
evicted  tenants,  and  I make  no  distinction  there  be- 
tween Plan  of  Campaign  tenants  and  other  tenants 
because  I was  through  the  whole  of  the  business  in 
Ballintubber  district  and  I was  about  their  holdings, 
and  I know  the  circumstances  pretty  well,  and  I was 
adverso  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  got  into  a 
little  trouble  over  it  at  the  time  with  the  people; 
but  no  matter  what  may  be  said  about  the  principle 
I know  how  the  tenants  on  the  Clanricai-de  Estate 
suffered  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  when 
it  was  brought  before  him,  acknowledged  it. 

57161.  You  tales  the  evicted  tenants.  Then,  what 
next? — Those  having  uneconomic  holdings,  and  as 
regards  those  that  belonged  to  an  estate  which  has  been 
purchased  and  on  which  there  is  untenanted  land.  I 
presume  at  least  that  thoso  who  originally  held  the 
land  on  that  would  have  the  first  claim  on  it. 

57162.  In  the  district? — In  the  district  and  occupy- 
ing that  estate  first.  And  then,  after  these,  I cer- 
tainly would  put  the  congests,  migrants,  before  the 
sons  of  fanners.  I know  that  is  not  popular,  but  I 
do  not  think  philanthropy  should  be  confined  to 
parish  boundaries,  and  I would  relieve  the  misery  that 
exists  before  I would  givo  prosperity  to  others. 

57163.  You  thus  would  relieve  the  congestion,  and 
poverty  of  an  estate? — Yes. 

57164.  And,  I suppose,  of  a neighbouring  estate  ?- 
Yes,  but  not  by  bringing  migratory  tenants  from  a 
distance  to  places  where  congestion  already  existed. 

57165.  You  would  relieve  the  local  poverty  first?— 


57166.  And,  having  done  that,  if  there  remained  a 
balance  of  land  would  you  consent  to  relieve  the 
poverty  and  congestion  of  the  West  before  you  would 
consent  to  any  further  distribution  among  the  sons 
of  tenants  ?— Yes,  I would.  I know  that  is  very  un- 
populaiv  but  I say  that  it  is  a big  National  question, 
and  that  family  interests  ought  not  to  be  considered 
before  the  National  question  of  driving  the  poverty 
away. 

57167.  You  say  that  is  an  unpopular  view.  I may  say 
that  I agree  entirely  with  your  view,  but  do  you  imagine 
that  men  of  influenoe  like  yourself  in  the  locality  would 
have  power  enough  to  get  your  neighbours  to  accept 
that  view  ? — I think  so.  Of  course  the  people’s  per- 
sonal interests  are  always  uppermost  in  them  and  warp 
them  immensely,  but  I think  if  the  matter  was  put 
before  them  they  might  growl  at  it,  but  they  would 
agree. 

57168.  Would  you  not  agree  to  this,  that  the  pm- 
sent  demand  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  grass  lands 
is  fully  justified  on  account  of  the  congestion  which 
ex-st?— Oh,  yes. 

57169.  You  admit  that? — Yes. 

57170.  If,  therefore,  from  the  parochial  point  of 
view  the  congests  are  debarred  ana  the  land  given  to 
sons  of  tenants  is  it  not  unfair,  and  dishonest  even, 
that  that  argument  that  the  grass  should  be  broken 
up  for  the  relief  of  congestion  should  be  any  longer 
relied  upon  ? — It  would  be  wrong.  There  is  another 
thing,  and  that  is  the  machinery  for  working  it  out. 
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Wo  have  two  departments,  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  I see  that  was 
brought  before  you  in  Loughrea,  and  all  I have  to 
h that  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  people  have 
l,;  donee  in  the  Congested.  Districts  Board.  Of 
onui-se  I am  not  going  to  criticise  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board.  I know  nothing  of  it  in  its  big  opera- 
tions, and  therefore  it  would  bo  impertinent  m me 
hut  to  judge  from  the  activities  which  it  has  extended 
to  this  part  of  the  country  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  has  been  a failure,  and  it  has  impeded  the 
work  of  the  Estates  Commissioners.  It  has  bought 
{our  estates  in  the  district.  One  of  them  near  Wood- 
ford the  Slatefield  Estate,  was  bought  several  years 
ago.’  The  houses  have  been  built  for  two  or  three 
years,  perhaps  more,  and  the  land  divided,  and  al- 
though it  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  poorest  scheduled 
district  they  have  not  been  able,  in  all  these  years, 
to  get  a solitary  tenant  to  take  a house,  and  land  on 
account  of  the  high  annuity  payable. 


57171.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  say  the  Con- 
Wed  Districts  Board  impose  a higher  annuity  ?— In 
the  instance  that  I am  giving.  I am  speaking  only 
of  Slatefield. 


57172.  Is  there  anything  in  the  fear  that  migrants 
have  that  if  they  came  there  they  would  be  ill- 
treated  ?— We  asked  migrants  from  500  yards  nway, 
in  the  midst,  of  the  scheduled  district  called  Derry- 
clare,  and  not  one  of  them  would  come. 


57173.  With  relation  to  the  Oatfield  Farm,  that 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  for  some  time  ? — 
It  has,  for  some  years. 


57174.  Does  your  information  bear  out  the  follow- 
ing account,  that  when  the  proceedings  were  in  pro- 
gress, before  the  Oatfield  Farm  could  be  occupied  some 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  probability  that 
it  would  become  vested  in  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and  when  the  proceedings  were  carried  out 
the  people  from  the  neighbouring  farms  entered  on 
the  farm  under  the  guidance  of  the  clergyman,  and 
they  parcelled  out  the  farm  into  convenient  takes, 
suitable  for  applicants  for  land,  and  having  done 
that  they  reported  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
and  asked  for  confirmation  of  their  action.  The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  had  bought  the  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  migration,  and  before  they  could  deal 
with  the  farm  it  had  been  portioned  out.  Does  your 
local  knowledge  confirm  that  account  ? — I heard  some- 
thing. 


Commissioners,  when  they  have  become  purchasers  ,,  w „„  1Q., 
of  an  estate,  proceed  to  distribute  it,  but  it  would  not  ’ 1 

be  open  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  do  so  ; Hev.  Joseph 
and  that  difficulty  will  continue  as  long  as  the  two  Alfred  Pdly. 
Boards  are  acting.  Consequently,  what  would  you 
say  ought  to  be  done? — I would  not  have  two  buyers 
in  the  same  market,  each  anxious  to  show  their 
superior  activity  in  acquiring  land.  But  when  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  have  done  good  work,  and 
where  others  have  not  done  it,  I would  increase,  if 
possible,  the  facilities  for  doing  more  good  work,  but 
let  them  deal  witli  nothing  outside  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. I would  make  the  Estates  Commissioners 
supreme  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land  outside  the 
congested  districts. 

57180.  And  what  would  you  do  with  the  Congested 
Districts  Board? — I would  give  them  full  powers  to 
carry  out  their  functions. 

57181.  What  would  you  say  to  a proposal  that  all 
land,  whether  within  or  without  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, should  be  purchased  by  one  body — the  Estates 
Commissioners? — I would  leave  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  to  work  their  own  corner,  but  I would 
not  allow  them  in  on  the  preserves  of  the  other  body, 
running  up  the  price  of  land  by  becoming  buyers  in 
the  same  market.  And  we  have  experience  that  the 
landlords  would  rather  have  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  on  account  of  the  price. 

57182.  I think  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  in 
the  Province  of  Connaught  there  is  not  sufficient  un- 
tenanted  land  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Connaught.  That  being  so,  would  you  ex- 
clude the  Commissioners  altogether  from  any  power 
of  operating  in  Connaught? — Oh,  no;  I think  that 
where  individual  care  is  required,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  they  have  quite  enough  to  do. 

57183.  In  the  Province  of  Connaught,  outside  the 
congested  districts,  but  still  within  the  Province  of 
Connaught,  do  you  mean  that  all  land  bought  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners  should  be  ear-marked  for  ilie 
purposes  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — I would 
settle,  not  all  the  parties,  but  the  evicted  tenants 
and  the  uneconomic  holdings  of  other  tenants.  I 
would  say  that. 

57184.  Ohaiuman. — Do  you  suggest  that  local  con- 
gestion should  be  relieved  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners or  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — By  the 
Estates  Commissioners. 


57175.  What  can  the  Congested  Districts  .Board  do 
if  it  buys  land  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  congestion, 
and  if  a local  clergyman  parcels  it  out  without  leave 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — Oh,  I did  not 
hear  that.  I never  heard  that  before. 

57176.  I ask  you  this,  do  you  think  that  land 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  congestion 
should  be  distributed  and  given  to  the  first-comers, 
or  should  not  there  be  much  care  and  deliberation 
exercised  in  choosing  the  migrants  that  were  to  be 
brought  from  sixty  or  eighty  miles  distant  to  be  placed 
in  new  surroundings  ? — I know  Oatfield,  and  there 
are  congests  about  it,  and  I think  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  might  find  poorer  men  round  this 
place  for  relief. 

57177.  I am  quite  with  you  ; but  do  you  not  know 
that  at  the  present  time  the  law  does  not  allow  that 
to  be  done.  The  law  at  the  present  time,  as  stated 
m Section  75  of  the  Act  of  1903,  restricts  their  power 
in  that  respect? — I understand  that. 

57178.  For  the  present,  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  cannot  relieve  local  congestion,  and  I entirely 
agree  with  you  that  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  on 
that  point.  But  such  as  the  law  at  present  is,  do 
you  not  think  it  rather  hard  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board’s  hands  should  have  been  forced  in  the 
case  of  the  Oat-field  Farm  before  they  were  prepared 
to  make  a distribution? — Well,  they  had  two  years, 
•and  I don’t  think  there  was  any  great  agitation 
against  it ; and  what  brought  about  the  agitation 
was  the  example  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  settling 
down  things  so  well  around  them,  and  the  contrast 
between  their  action  and  that  of  the  Board. 

57179.  It  is  explainable,  but  the  objects  of  the  two 
-Boards  are  entirely  different.  You  see,  the  Estates 


57185.  And  after  that  the  balance  of  the  land 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  for  distribution  among  congests?— Yes. 

57186.  And  then  you  would  have  in  the  same  area, 
and  on  the  same  estate,  two  different  bodies  carrying 
out  redistribution  work.  First  of  all,  the  Estates 
Commissioners  buy  the  land? — Certainly. 

57187.  And,  then,  having  done  that,  the  Estates 
Commissioners  would  relieve  local  congestion  ?— Yes. 

57188.  And,  then,  having  done  that,  the  balance  or 
land  on  the  same  estate  would  be  handed  over  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board?— I see  the  difficulty  you 
are  putting  me  into ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
might  relieve  local  congestion,  except  m cases  like 
Pollock’s  big  ranches. 

57189.  As  a matter  of  fact,  would  not  your  point 
be  perfectly  well  met  if  you  separate  the  areas  over 
which  the  two  bodies  could  act?— Yes. 

57190.  If  you  eliminate  competition  between  the 
two  purchasers,  does  it  matter  to  you  whether  the 
Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Congested  Distncte 
Board  buy  the  land!— I have  seen  the  work  of  both, 
my  lord,  and  I am  giving  my  opinion  that  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners  ought  to  have  the  buying  of  t l 
land;  and  where  they  settle  uneconomic  holdings  they 
certainly,  from  my  experience,  save  the  ratepayers 
here. 

57191.  Would  not  you  agree  that  absolutely  the 
improving  and  distributing  authority  ought  to  be 
the  purchasing  authority  ?— Yes,  if  you  have  separate 
areas. 

57192.  Sir  John  Ooeomb.— You  have  given  us  the 
history  of  a certain  estate,  the  origin  and  commence- 
ment of  the  history  being  in  the  Incumbered  Estates 
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Court.  Now  I sec  you  have  got  many  documents, 
going  back  very  far.  Can  you  give  the  Commission, 
or  do  you  happen  to  have,  any  of  the  advertisements 
issued  by  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  to  induce 
people  to  come  in  to  buy  property  with  a statement 
that  the  lands  were  let  too  low,  and  irents  could  be 
raised,  so  as  to  bring  in.  the  shopkeepers  .and  others 
with  capital  ? — I have  no  document  that  would  show 
that.  The  only  document  in  connection  with  it  is 
this — .the  rental  and  particulars  of  sale  of  tiro  Eyrre- 
oourt  Castle  Estate,  sold  by  auction  dn  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  on  the  27th  of  June,  1854. 

57193.  May  I put  it  to  you  generally  in  this  way, 
as  you  know  so  much  about  that  time?  Was  it  not 
the  common  practice  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court 
in  giving  notice  of  sale  to  give  a schedule  or  rental, 
and  then  to  put  a notice  such  as  this:  ‘‘These  rents 
are  very  low,  and  they  can  be  largely  increased,”  and 
that  sort  of  thing?  Do  you  remember? — I have 
heard  it.  I have  no  document  that  would  prove  it. 

57194.  You  have  spoken  of  the  mania  for  land. 
That  still  exists  ? — It  does. 

57195.  And  for  the  reason  that  you  gave,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  other  outlet  for  investment.  I presume 
that  you  look  to  the  probability  of  the  mania  for 
land  continuing? — Yes.  Well,  of  course,  when  the 
people  are  supplied  with  a sufficiency  of  land  the 
mania  will  cease. 

57196.  But  you  gave  instances,  very  interesting  and 
important  ones,  of  people  such  as  shopkeepers  and 
others  who  were  not  connected  with  land,  who  had 
a mania  for  land  and  bought  it? — Yes. 

57197.  Now,  I want  to  know,  assuming  that  tlie 
policy  is  carried  out  to  the  full  of  all  the  land  in 
Ireland  being  resettled  in  economic  holdings,  do  you 
apprehend  any  danger  in  this  mania  for  land  still 
continuing,  for  we  know  very  well  that  such  is  human 
nature,  that  some  annuitants  will  get  up  earlier 
and  work  later  than  others,  some  will  be  thrifty,  and 
some  will  not;  and  now  the  mania  continuing,  do 
you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  shopkeepers  and 
others  with  capital  going  in  and  purchasing  out  the 
annuitants  ? — Yes  ; I consider  that  possible  unless 
it  is  guarded  by  some  legislation  that  would  prevent 
a man  being  given  that  land. 

57198.  Now,  my  object  was  to  lead  you  up  to  ask  you 
for  your  opinion,  whiat  .form  legislation  should 
take  to  prevent  such  men,  this  mania  for  land  still 
continuing,  from  being  able  to  purchase  out  the 
tenants  and  thus  get  back  to  the  old  state  of  things. 
Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  indication  of  your 
view  as  to  what  form  legislation  should  take  to  pre- 
vent that  from  happening? — It  is  only  an  opinion, 
and  I have  not  thought  very  much  on  it,  but  I fancy 
that  legislation  might  make  the  present  occupier 
merely  a life  tenant  with  remainder  to  his  children, 
or  in  some  form  of  that  kind,  so  that  he 
could  not  borrow  on  it  ‘or  mortgage  it  for  his  life 
interest.  I think  that  would  help  the  present  man 
and  the  family,  and  it  would  prevent  money  being 
advanced  which  might  afterwards  swamp  the  tenants. 

57199.  You  dwelt  so  strongly  upon  what  happened 
in  the  past.  But  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
the  shopkeeper  or  solicitor  or  anyone  else  from  buying 
the  holding  of  an  annuitant  who  has  failed— would 
yon  prohibit  the  shopkeeper? — I do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  restrain  liberty  in  that  way. 

57200.  Then  you  admit  the  possibility? — There  is  a 
possibility,  but  I am  afraid  I could  not  offer  an  ex- 
pert opinion  as  to  the  remedy  for  it.  Of  course,  I 
see  the  possibility  of  the  danger,  but  I am  not  able  to 
apply  a remedy. 

57201.  Do  you  attach  . very  great  importance  to 
the  question  of  preventing  such  a thing  in  the 
future? — Oh,  certainly. 

57202.  There  is  only  one  other  general  question  I 
wish  to  ask  you  on  the  subject.  Where  the  State  is 
carrying  out  a policy  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
nation — we  will  take  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  as 
the  two  classes  composing  it — do  you  think  that  the 
State  is  justified  in  inflicting  personal  loss  upon 
either  class  in  carrying  out  that  State  policy— do  you 
think  any  class  or  any  individual  should  bear  that 


loss,  or  do  you  not  think  it  is  right  and  proper 
only  just  that  if  any  loss  is  to  bo  incurred  it 
be  borne  by  the  general  community?— I think  th 
State,  as  having  the  ultimate  ownership  and 
dominium  of  all  that  land,  did  in  the  past  rive T 
the  landlord  the  tenants’  interest  without  any  com 
ponsation  to  the  tenant,  and  I do  not  see  where  th 
injustice  would  come  in.  And,  suppose  the  gtaf 
came  in  and  said,  “ You  have  enjoyed  that  tenancy* 
which  I gave  you  for  nothing,  for  so  many  years  and 
I must  have  it  back  by  right  of  my  altvm  dominium" 


57203.  You  can  givo  a better  answer  to  ray  general 
question.  If  the  carrying  out  of  a general  policy 
for  tho  bandit  of  the  State  involves  a loss  do  you  think 
the  Stato  ought  to  boar  it  or  do  you  think  that  an 
individual  or  a class  ought  to  boar  it? — I tkink  in 
tlie  case  which  is  in  your  mind,  that  of  the  tenants 
and  landlords,  my  opinion,  in  order  to  bridge  oyer 
what  would  give,  a sufficient  annuity  to  tlie  State  out 
of  the  land  in  possession  of  the  tenant,  and  what  the 
landlord  might  claim  as  his  right,  it  would  be  right  of 
tlie  Stato  to  act  on  the  principle  expressed  by  Mr. 
Morley  I think  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act! 
In  the  case  of  aai  untenanted1  farm  itself,  the  land- 
lord might  not  suffer  such  a great  loss,  but  the  Stale- 
might  give  20  per  cent,  bonus  instead  of  12  per  oant 
But  I should  hold  that  the  tenant  in  all  rases  should 
never  be  burdened  except  indirectly  for  the  holding; 
that  tlie  tenant’s  annuity  should  not  be  touched  by 
any  compensation  that  is  given  to  tlie  landlords  in 
that  way. 


57204.  But  if  there  is  a difference,  on  an  equitable 
review  of  the  whole  circumstances  between  what  is  fair 
to  the  landlord  and  what  would  bo  fair  to  the  tenant, 
do  I understand  you  to  express  an  opinion  that  it  is 
just  that  tho  State  should  bridge  over  the  difference  1 
— As  far  a®  it  is  just  land  equitable.  Them  is  an- 
other question — fax>m  whom  sdiould  I take  the  land! 
I would  take  up  the  eleven  months  and  yearly  takes 
where  there  was  no  resident  tenant.  I would  take  up 
tlie  outside  farms  that  are  used  merely  for  grazing 
purposes,  that  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  oaoyiug 
on  of  the  demesne  that  was  in  possession  of  the  owner. 

57205.  Chairman. — Grass  farms? — Grass  farms. 

And  I would  take  up  certainly  from  the  landlord  the 
grass  land  that  he  took  into  his  possession  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  defeating  the  intentions  of  the 
Wyndham  Act. 


57206.  Now,  reverse  the  position.  Supposing  that 
the  grass  farm  is  dn  tho  demesne  and  that  the  tillage 
farm  is  outside  the  demesne  ? — Oh,  by  all  means,  what 
is  necessary.  I would  leave  him  what  is  necessary  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  the  demesne  or  what  would  be 
worked  in  conjunction  with  it. 

57207.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  you  would 
limit  tlie  landlord’s  possession  to  the  demesne  wall 
If  he  could  prove  that  there  is  a farm  outside  whick 
is  used  in  connection  with  a farm  inside,  would  yon 
leave  him  that? — “Used  in  connection”  means  used 
in  mixed  farming,  I suppose. 


57208.  I understand  that  in  many  cases  there  are 
two  farms  worked  in  this  way,  one  outside  and  one 
inside  the  demesne.  Your  illustration  assumes  that 
the  grass  land  was  outside  and  the  tillage  inside?— 


57209.  I have  known,  localities  in  which  tlie  reverse 
was  more  often  the  case,  the  grass  land  inside  and  the 
tillage  outside  ? — But  I would  allow  what  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  de- 
mesne. Mr.  Tener,  yesterday, in  Loughrea,  spo-te  ot 
home  farms,  but  there  were  no  lands  which  could  w 
utilised  for  evicted  tenants  except  home  farms.  * 
home  farm,  if  I understand  it  rightly,  is  a farm  tn» 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  usfed  in  oonneota 
with  the  demesne.  Now,  in  the  case  of  tlie  Ol&n- 
ricarde  estate  the  demesne  consists  of  1,398  acres,  an 
there  is  a strip  of  farm  outside  the  demesne  that 
held.  These  were  used  as  home  farms,  but  i*8' 
this  there  are,  two  miles  away  from  it,  Deerparic, 
acres,  with  three  farmers  ; Drumscar,  352  acres ; a 
there  is  iu  Moorfield  a farm  of  Tom  King’s,  and  n 
Lockstown  a farm  occupied  by  E.  Ferry;  and  an°  o_ 
farm  of  nearly  300  acres  also.  And  when  Mr .1 
says  there  is  nothing  but  home  farms  available, 
considers  these  all  homo  farms,  though  they  rave 
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. used  in  my  memory  for  at  least  forty  years,  I 
“am  in  connection  with  the  demesne.  And  I think 
Sat  was  not  quite  correct. 


57219  Mr.  Bryce.— You  said  that  you  would 
, „ive  the  landlord  anything  for  his  occupation 

Sterffit?— I say  that  the  State  should  make  it  up  for 
him. 

57220  Would  it  not  be  fair  or  would  it  be  fair-,  in 
vour  opinion,  to  ask  the  incoming  tenant  anything 
[0,  thit  occupation  interest!— No,  sir;  but  I »ouia 

ut  an  annuity  on  tlie  land  that  the  land  could  fairly 
nay  and  the  capitalised  sum  representing  that  an- 
nuity would,  I expect,  go  very  near  paying  for  the 
two  interests  in  the  land. 


57221.  But  the  moment  you  give  the  land  to  the 
tenant  he  can  sell  that  land  away  and  he  can  get 
something  for  nothing  ?— He  had  it  before.  It  is  only 
restitution  he  gets. 


57222.  Some  one  may  have  had  in  sixty  years  ago, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  same  man  exactly 
now  ?_l  gay  that  the  landlord  should  have  the  value 
of  the  land.  I say  that  a fair  price  should  be  given 
to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  land,  which  is  all  he 
has  to  sell.  You  have  to  sell  to  the  tenant,  and  you 
must  sell  to  the  tenant  at  a price  that  will  make  the 
State  safe. 


57224.  Is  it  not  fair  that  the  State  in  readjusting  gen ,,  30 
the  land  should  consider  that  and  charge  something  ‘ ' — - 
for  it  ? — I say  let  them  charge  what  they  like  pro-  Rev.  Joseph 
vided  they  put  a fair  rent  on  the  tenant.  Alfred  Pelly. 

57225.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — And  Hie  fair  rent 
would  bo  what  was  fair  in  the  opinion,  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners  ? — Yes,  expert  knowledge  guided  by 
high  principle. 

57226.  The  Estaites  Commissioners  are  to  be  the 
arbiters  in  the  matter? — I think  you  can  never  find 
anything  better. 

57227.  We  start  with  the  annuity  as  being  the 
guiding  principle  in  everything? — Yes. 

57228.  Yon  would  fix  the  annuity,  and  having  fixed 
that,  anything  above  that  which  should  be  given  to 
the  landlord  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  State  ?— Cer- 
tainly. I was  asked  to  draw  attention  to  the  drainage 
as  a great  hardship  on  property  transferred  to  tenants 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Drainage 
Commission  of  Ireland  in  which  they  say  that  the 
non-productive  part  of  the  works  that  were  carried 
out  under  the  Act  of  1863  represents  £133,333.  Before 
1863  the  State  bore  all  the  extra  expense,  and  after 
1863  they  did  not. 

57229.  Chairman. — Are  not  you  now  rather  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  someone  else? — Yes. 


57223.  If  you  put  the  tenant  in  he  immediately  ac-  57230.  Mr.  Talbot  Crosbie,  I think?— Yes. 

.quires  an  interest  that  he  can  sell  for  a considerable  . , , ,,  m , . ,. 

number  of  years’  purchase, — He  does,  but  he  has  57231.  I think  we  cam  hear  Mr.  Talbot  Crcsbie  him- 
bought  it  on  giving  the  value  of  the  land.  self  ? — That  would  be  very  much  better. 


Miss  Rose  Anne  Griffith  examined. 


57232.  Chairman. — You  are  instructress  at  the  Lace 
■Classes  in  Carraroe? — Yes,  my  lord,  I was  until 
August  last,  and  now  my  sister  is  in  it. 

57233.  I think  you  have  read,  have  you  not,  some 
of  the  evidence  that  was  given  at  Oughterard  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Naughton? — Yes,  my  lord. 

57234.  Evidence  with  regard  to  your  lace  classes  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord,  I have. 

57235.  I understand  that  you  would  like  to  contra- 
dict some  of  the  evidence  then  given  ? — Yes. 

57236.  Let  me  take  you  through.  Mr.  Naughton 
first  said  that  in  his  opinion  girls  were  brought  down 
from  Donegal  to  Carraroe,  were  trained  in  your  lace 
class,  and  were  then  employed  as  teachers  in  the  Car- 
raroe district.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that? — Yes, 
my  lord;  I was  brought  from  Donegal  to  Carraroe  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  was  instructed  by 
the  French  girls  who  introduced  that  work  to  Car- 
raroe. 

57237.  But  them  Mr.  Naughton  assumed  that  others 
besides  you  were  brought  down  and  employed  as  in- 
structresses. Is  that  so  ? — My  sister  was  brought  from 
Donegal,  too,  and  she  was  in  another  school,  in  Letter- 
more. 

57238.  Anybody  else? — That  is  all  from  Donegal, 
from  that  district. 

57239.  Were  you  both  qualified  lace  workers — were 
-?ou  both  instructed  lace  workers  before  you  were 
T^fght  to  Carraroe  district? — We  were  qualified  to 
in  oilier  industries,  but  not  in  this  specimen  of 
mce  -we  are  now  teaching. 

57240.  Did  you  both  learn  your  business  in.  Carra- 
^-We  learned  to  make  this  special  ourtain  lace 

57241.  Under  whom  ? — Under  the  French  teachers 
first8™  ^bero  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  at 


57242.  Is  there  any  proposal  to  continue  migrating  Miss  Rose 
girls  from  Donegal  to  Carraroe  to  train  them  at  Anne  Griffith. 
Carraroe  to  make  them  instructresses? — No,  my  lord; 

I did  not  heaa-  anything  about  it. 

57243.  Mr.  Bryce.— But  you  did  know  a certain 
class  of  lace  manufacture  before  you  went  to  Carraroe? 

—Yes,  I did. 

57244.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— And  this  parti- 
cular kind  of  lace  instruction  given  in  Carraroe  was 
not  given  largely  ?— Well,  it  was  introduced  by  the 
French.  Carraroe  was  the  first  school  in  Ireland  in 
which  there  was  this  specimen  of  lace. 

57245.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Do  I understand  this  to 
be  the  position,  that  you  came  as  a qualified-  teacher 
in  certain  kinds  of  lace-making  to  Canra.ro©  from 
Donegal  ? — Yes. 

57246.  And  then  there  was  going  to  be  an  improve- 
ment or  change  or  development  wJien  French  teachers 
oame  to  teach  ?— ' Yes.  We  came  as  pupil  teachers. 


57247.  And  you  then  and  your  sister  learned  from 
Jiose  French  teachers  or  qualified  in  their  branch  of 
lie  lace-making?— Yes.  We  were  qualified  m other 
.ndustries  first,  but  it  was  this  industry  that  was 
.ntroduced  by  the  French  ladies  to  Carraroe. 

57248.  That  was  superadded  to  the  lace-making  that 
you  earn©  there  to  teach  ? — I came  as  a pupil  teacher 
lo  learn  this  work  and  then  to  teach  it. 

57249.  Mr.  Kavanagh— Were  there  any  Galway 
pupils  -at  the  same  time  ?— There  were  two  Mayo  pupU 
ow/'Tiftrs  .at  tlie  same  time. 


57250.  No  Galway  girls  ?— No,  sir. 

57251.  Did  the  two  Mayo  girls  get  positions  els©- 
vhere? — At  Lettermullen,  Co.  Galway,  and  at  Jiu- 
:errin,  Co.  Galway. 

57252.  There  were  no.  Galway  girls  at  the  same  time 
vho  could  take  your  position  ?— They  might  be  able  to 
lo  it,  but  having  no  previous  teaming  they  were  nos 
appointed. 
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Sept.  30,1907,  57253.  Were  they  qualified? — No. 

Mias  Hose  57254.  Six-  Antony  MacDonneix. — Were  there  any 

Anne  Griffith,  Galway  girls  in  Carraroe  school  as  advanced  as  you 
were  when  you  went  to  Ga.rraroc ? — No;  I do  not 
think  that  the  Galway  girls  knew  about  industries  at 
all  until  this  one  was  started.  When  we  went  there 
we  went  as  pupil  teachers. 

57255.  Chairman. — They  would  be  unlikely  to  bring 
a girl  from  another  county  to  your  place.  Girls  have 
often  been  sent  from  other  counties  to  Donegal  to 
teach  industries  there.  Then  you  started  las 
teachers.  Mr.  Naughton,  in  his  evidence,  said-  - 
“ Those  girls  were  imported  into  our  district, 
trained  in  our  school,  and  placed  as  mistresses  over 
pupils  better  than  they,”  and  I asked  him  for  the 
names,  and  he  said  there  would  be  .a  difficulty  about 
giving  the  names  because  some  of  those  girls  were 
married.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  that  kind, 
where  girls  were  brought  down  from  Donegal  and 
trained  in  the  school,  and  then  become  mistresses  and 
then  were  married  ? — Yes,  my  lord ; my  sister  has  got 
married.  It  is  since  she  has  got  married  that  she  and 
I exchanged  classes.  I was  teaching  in  Carraroe  till 
she  got  married,  and  she  was  teaching  in  Lettermore. 
Now  she  is  teaching  in  Carraroe  and  I am  in  Letter- 
more. 

57256.  And  then,  really,  it  only  affects  you  two. 
Then  Mr.  Naughton  said  there  was  a question  of 
audit.  What  is  the  system  of  your  accounts — are 
they  audited,  do  you  know? — Yes;  we  keep  an  ac- 
count of  everything  that  is  done  in  the  school.  All 
the  money  received  for  the  work  is  paid  to  the  workers 
weekly,  and  the  account  is  kept  in  the  school,  which 
my  books  can  show. 

57257.  Who  looks  over  those  books? — Mr.  Walker, 
the  Inspector,  when  he  calls  round. 

57258.  Has  there  ever  been  to  your  knowledge  any 
suggestion  made  by  the.  girls  of  your  class  that  the 
money  obtained  for  their  lace  is  not  distributed 
amongst  them,  but  is  appropriated  by  yourself  or 
other  teachers  ? — No,  my  lord ; they  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  sort  to  me.  I asked  them  if  they  had 
any  suspicion  about  it,  and  each  of  them  said  “No.” 

57259.  Has  there  been  any  dissatisfaction  in  the 
class  at  all  with  regard  to  payment  ? — They  raised 
the  same  suspicion  about  it  when  Mr.  Wissmer  was 
there ; he  had  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  Mr.  Walker  then  told  them  they  could  at  any 
time  see  that  the  amount  paid  them  for  their  work 
was  the  full  amount  received  for  the  work. 

57260.  Then  you  tell  us  that  they  are  not  sus- 
picious?— They  told  me  that  they  were  not  suspi- 
cious. 

57261.  But  you  think  they  might  be  all  the  same  ? 
— tiey.  mi£ht  say  it  to  outsiders.  I do  not  know. 
Each  girl  has  a pass-book,  so  that  she  can  see  what 
she  receives  for  her  work,  and  the  same  amount  is 


marked,  in  the  oasli  hook  and  the  same  marked  in  ft 
weekly  return  that  is  sent  to  the  Congested  DistfVt! 
Board,  and  the  sum  total  corresponds  to  the  trti 
amount  of  money  orders  received,  as  shown  by  linvoiT 
book  kept  in  school.  "* 


57262.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  send 
of  your  accounts? — Yes. 


weekly  copy 


57263.  And  Mr.  Walker  inspects  them 
as  well? — Yes,  if  he  is  at  the  office  of  th 
Districts  Board,  or  here  when  he  calls. 


57264.  And  all  the  accounts  are  sent  up  weekly  to 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  be  examined  ?— 
all  accounts  of  money  paid  out.  And  a monthly  statel 
ment  is  seat  to  the  Board  of  all  money  received  for 
work  during  each  month. 

57265.  Chairman. — Mr.  Walker  visits  the  scliml 
pretty  often  ? — He  docs. 


57266.  Have  those  girls  ever  laid  any  complaint 
before  Mr.  Walker,  or  told.  you  to  bring  it  before 
Mr.  Walker,  about  their  claim  of  payment?— No. 


57267.  Mr.  Kavanaott.— Has  there  been  any  falling 
off  in  the  earnings  lately,  or  do  they  earn  about  the 
average  ?— Last  year  we  did  not  get  enough  of  orders 
to  keep  the  girls  in  constant  employment.  We  could 
not  help  that. 


57268.  But  that  reduced  their  earnings,  of  course? 


57269.  Chairman. — Do  you  purchase  any  material 
or  that  kind  of  thing,  from  some  one  in  France,  pro- 
bably ?— No  ; we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase 
of  the  materials.  Mr.  Morton  sends  us  the  order  and 
the  materials  wherewith  to  do  it,  and  he  takes  the 
goods  again  and  supplies  us  with  the  money  to  pay  the 
workers  for  them. 

57270.  Is  that  Mr.  Naughton  the  gentleman  who 
gave  evidence— he  has  a shop,  has  not  he?— It  is  Mr. 
Naughton,  shopkeeper,  Carraroe,  who  gave  evidence, 
and  Mr.  Morton,  of  Dowel,  in  Scotland,  who  sends 
us  the  orders  and  materials. 

57271.  Do  you  buy  any  materials  at  all,  or  is 
there  an  account  between  your  school  and  that  shop? 
— No,  none  whatever. 

57272.  Any  account  between  your  school  and  the 
other  shop? — None  whatever.  All  the  material  we 
get  into  tile  school  is  sent  by  Messrs.  Morton,  and  I 
think  it  is  manufactured  in  Germany. 

57273.  Has  there,  been  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
local  shopkeepers  that  you  are  not  getting  any  mate- 
rials or  anything  from 'them? — No.  All  the  material 
we  get  into  the  school  is  sent  by  Mr.  Moaton,  and  I 
think  it  is  manufactured  in  Germany. 

57274.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to 
say  more  than  that? — No,  my  lord;  I have  got  noth- 
ing to  say  to  anyone  further. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Ashtown  examined. 


The  Eight 
Hon.  The 
Lord  Ashtown. 


57275.  Chairman. — You  are 
Landlords’  Convention? — Yes, 


nominated  by  the 


57275a.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say?— 
am  a resident  landlord  in  County  Galway,  a farmi 
on  a large  scale,  and  a large  employer  of  labour 
wish  to  give  some  evidence  as  to  the  probable  effect  < 
general  breaking  up  of  the  grass  lands  in  the  West  c 
Ireland.  Roughly  speaking,  the  present  system  c 
cattle-raising  in  Connaught  is  as  follows:— (1)  T1 
smaR  farmer  breeds  the  stock;  (2)  the  store  grazit 
of  Connaught  buys  the  young  stock  from  the  sma 
farmer;  (3)  the  store  grazier,  after  a year  or  a yer 
and  a half,  passes  them  on  to  the  Leinster  graziei 
who  finish  them.  The  breaking  up  of  the  grass  farm 
on  a large  scale  would  mean  that  the  market  for  tl 
young  stock  of  the  small  farmer  would  disappea 
as  the  Leinster  graziers  would  not  buy  stock  whic 
were  not  at  least  two  years  old. 


57276.  Sir  Antony  MacDonneix. — Do  you  follow 
this  procedure  yourself,  Lord  Ashtown? — I breed  all 
my  stock. 

57277.  There  is  a tendency  then,  is  there  not,  to 
bring  the  stock  to  maturity  at  as  early  a stage  as 
possible? — Yes,  quite  right. 

57278.  You  follow  that  yourself? — Yes. 

57279.  You  get  rid  of  yours  about  two  years  old?— 
Under  a year  mostly. 

57280.  Then,  if  that  be  so,  and  if  it  be  true 
small  farmers  keep  stock  up  to  two  years  old,  a 
we  have  been  told  they  do,  would  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty for  small  farmers,  if  their  farms  were- suffi- 
ciently large,- to  do  what  your  lordship  does?  Item 
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this  reason,  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
tt.  stock.  They  absolutely  neglect  their  stock. 
jS,  would  uot  keep  them  in  sheds  and  houses  like 

1 57281  If  all  those  things  were  procured,  and  if 
they  had  sufficient  knowledge,  they  might  do  all  that 
ftnrtn*— There  is  no  reason  at  all  that  they  should 
not  if  they  had  the  knowledge ; but  you  have  to  get 
the  knowledge  first. 

C7282  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
o prevent  a small  farmer  with,  say,  thirty  to  forty 
is  a tri  n rr  sufficient  knowledge  doing  wliat 


acres  and  having  sufficient  knowledge  doing  wliat 
vou  do?— But  you  have  to  get  the  man  with^know- 


SL  first,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  him,  and  with 
capital  too.  You  would  want  a far  larger  amount 
of  land  than  the  small  farmer  has  now.  You  would 
want  a lot  of  laud. 


57283.  Sir  J’qiiN  Oolomb. — Would  the  thirty  or 
forty  acre  farm  referred  to  by  Sir  Antony  “ 


that— yon  must  have  good  land,  arable  land?— I do 
not  think  he  would  want  tall  arable  land  for  it,  but 
he  could  not  do  it  on  forty  acres  or  anything  like 
that  The  whole  system  of  farming  would  have  to 
be  changed.  It  would  take  years  to  educate  these 
small  farmers  into  adopting  such  a change,  even  if 
they  could  afford  to  do  so.  This  a serious  question. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Act  of  1903  contem- 
plated such  a sweeping  change.  You  should  not 
seriously  disorganise  the  staple  industry  of  the  coun- 
try until  you  have  something  as  good  or  better  to 
take  its  place.  In  going  fully  into  this  question  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  four  large 
and  distinct  classes  of  grazing  land  m the  County 
Galway:— (1)  Deep,  heavy  grass  lands,  which  never 
could  be  profitably  tilled ; (2)  light  land  on  limestone 


new  land  himself  he  tills  only  a very  small  portion,  Sc/>t.  30  1907. 
and  in  some  of  these  cases  he  has  turned  the  formerly  — 
tilled  land  of  his  old  holding  into  grass.  I am  not  The  Right 
surprised  at  these  small  tenants  using  their  enlarged  “"‘V  Lori‘ 
holdings  in  this  way.  It  makes  their  lives  easier  and  sl  ow"' 
less  laborious,  and  they  find  also  that  the  land  pays 
better  in  grass  than  in  tillage.  But  the  result,  of 
course,  is  that,  instead  of  creating  a hard-working 
and  a more  industrious  peasantry,  this  system  is 
steadily  creating  a class  of  small  proprietors  who  sub- 
let their  land  for  meadow  or  grazing,  and  do  little 
or  no  work  themselves.'  In  fact  they  are  perpetuating 
the  grazing  system  which  it  is  desired  to  abolish,  but 
in  its  new  form  they  charge  rents  which  are  at 
least  double  what  the  landlord  used  to  charge.  Most 
of  the  land  in  these  sub-divided  areas  is  deep,  heavy 
land  which  I have  described  as  Class  (1)  (portions 
of  it  wet),  not  suitable  for  tillage,  ana  this  land 
could  not  be  used  to  full  advantage  for  stock-breeding 
without  being  worked  in  conjunction  with  land  of  the 
lighter  description,  which  I have  described  as  Class  (2). 

But  it  is  clear  that  small  men  cannot  do  this.  Pass- 
ing next  to  land  of  the  Classes  which  I have  described 
as  (3)  and  (4),  if  this  land  is  to  be  divided,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  is  only  given  to  men  who  under- 
stand farming,  and  farm  their  land  well,  and  it 
should  not  be  given  indiscriminately  to  men  who  are 
hopelessly  bad  farmers  and  are  much  in  arrear  with 
their  judicial  rents.  In  cases  where  farmers  are  con- 
sidered deserving  of  additional  land,  but  have  no 
capital  to  work  it,  the  necessary  capital  should  he 
found  for  them  by  State  loans  or  free  grants,  as  no 
man  can  do  justice  to  land  without  sufficient  capital 
to  work  it.  I don’t  approve  of  giving  holdings  to 
tenants’  sons.  It  only  tends  to  multiply  very  small 
holdings,  and  to  prevent  young  men  doing  better  for 
themselves.  If  it  is  attempted  to  migrate  small 


rock,  with  the  rock  generally  near  the  surface,  and  J^nts^say  from  ihe~ sea"  coasts  or  other  districts,  to 
often  jutting  out  from  the  soil.  Tillage  on  such  land  ^ placed  on  grass  lands  elsewhere,  care  should 
is  impossible,  but  it  is  most  valuable  for  the  classes  /;f  +i,„„  „rry.aa  nuon-ate't  that  they  nnderst? 

of  stock  suited  to  it.  On  this  I speak  from  experience, 
as  I farm  about  1,200  statute  acres  of  land  of  this 
character ; (3)  land,  chiefly  in  the  East  Riding  or 


taken  (if  they  agree  to  migrate)  that  they  understand 
agriculture  suitable  to  their  new  holdings,  and  that 
they  are  provided  with  sufficient  capital,  stock,  ana 
farming  implements.  The  consequences  of  adopting 
on  a large  scale  a new  system  that  would  not  work 
would  be  so  serious  that  the  Government  should  pro- 
ceed slowly,  and  not  break  up  a great  existing  system 
until  they  are  sure  that  their  new  proposals  will 


prove  successful  and  beneficial.  If  the  whole  system 

of  farming  is  to  be  changed  ^ Parliament  Jinst 


to  carry  out  the  proposed  new  system.  They  must 
lv  +n.iierht  how  to  fatten  their  stock ; they  must 


be  taught  how  to  fatten  t— -----  • « , , 

be  provided  with  suitable  farm  buildings  ; and  step 
must  be  taken  to  insure  their  stock  being  well-bred. 
It  seems  a mistake  to  try  and  increase  the  population 
wiS  &tS  making  eSe  tint  the  proposed  ej.tem 
will  work,  and  will  enable  them  to  live  and  thrive. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  encourage  capital  to  come 
into  the  country  by  every  possible  channel,  instead  of 
waating  to  tt/and  giSo  effect  to  more  popular 
theories.  SIf  oapftal  could  be  attracted lit would  soon 


increase  employment,  and  thereby  result  in  tliepopm 
ITfeSS  also.  If  man,  of  flm 


Galway,  which  could  be  tilled,  but  is  far  more  profit- 
able in  pasture ; (4)  land,  chiefly  in  the  West  Riding 
(excluding  Connemara),  which  would  be  improved  by 
tillage ; but  this  and  the  preceding  class  of  land  would 
be  most  profitable  if  used  for  mixed  farming,  of 

which  the  chief  object  would  be  the  raising  of  stock,  iarmmg  is  <.u  u<=  : — , 

as  the  western  climate  is  too  uncertain  to  enable  v an(j  face  the  necessity  of  educating  the  people 

farmers  to  depend  on  raising  corn  crops  profitably.  • J — *“■  mnst 

To  carry  on  mixed  farming  profitably  the  farm  should 
be  large,  the  farmer  a man  of  capital  and  experienced 
in  stock-breeding.  The  system  would  mean  the  em- 
ployment of  many  labourers,  giving  work  both  to  men 
housed  on  the  land  and  to  small  men  living  elsewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  by  doing  away  with  so-called  uneconomic  hold- 
ings you  decrease  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  district, 
as  a man  with  what  you  call  an  economic  holding 
would  have  no  time  for  other  employment.  The 
general  breaking  up  of  grass  lands  in  the  West 
would  seriously  injure  stock-breeders  in  both  the 
South  and  the  West,  as  there  is  a large  import  of 
calves  from  the  South  into  the  West,  and  Western 
graziers  often  go  to  the  South  to  make  up  their  lots. 

It  would  also  seriously  interfere  with  the  horse- 
breeding  industry  in  Connaught,  as  all  the  good 
horses  are  reared  on  the  grass  lands.  It  is  well  known 
to  breeders  that  horses  cannot  be  properly  reared  on 
small  runs.  The  same  principle  applies  to  sheep 
farming.  Small  farmers  have  neither  the  money 
nor  the  enterprise  to  use  good  sires,  and  all  .classes 
of  stock  would  steadily  deteriorate.  If  the  Govern- 
ment decide  on  a widespread  system  of  breaking  up 
grass  lands,  and  enlarging  small  holdings,  they  ought 
to  take  steps  to  be  supplied  from  year  to  year  with 
accurate  information  as  to  how  these  purchasing 
tenants  are  using  their  farms.  I believe  such  infor- 
mation used  to  be  furnished  by  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, but  that  the  practice  has  been  discon- 
tinued for  some  years  past.  I have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  this  information  in  respect  of  several  large 
grazing  farms  in  my  neighbourhood,  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  and  have  been  divided  mostly  . without  prospect  ui  *««.  - — - - ,,  , 

for  enlarging  existing  holdings,  and  in  a few  these  tenants  are  not  competent  to  wo  --- 

cases  for  creating  new8holdings  I find  there  is  very  either  these  tenant  ^ ^ ^ ig  ^ profitable 
little  tillage.  Most  of  the  new  land  has  been  sub-let  P™  j*  a88  and  in  large  divisions  than  in 

for  grazing,  or  meadowed,  and  the  meadows  sold  by  hnirH-nns  If  the  State  wishes  to  carry  ou 

public  auction.  In  some  cases  where  the  tenant  works  the  sma  “ ’ 


advocated  are  carried  out,  the  bulk  of  the 
will  have  to  leave  the  country  and  take  then  capita 
3th  them;  tlie  bulk  of  the  gr.mers  «h°  alette 
backbone  of  agriculture,  and  are 

mmm 

and  where  they  farm  their  own  land  their  exampi 

as? 

value  to  the  ven^°r,,  7 re?seU  the  land  to  small 

necessary  to  enable  them  o ie  sen  dmits  th&t 

tenants  without  prospect  of  um.  k the 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


The  Bight 
Hon.  Lord 
Aeb  tomi. 


I regard  as  a backward  policy  it  should  in  equity 
pay  the  landlord  a price  based  on  the  rent  which  a 
solvent  and  thrifty  tenant  would  pay  for  the  land  if 
the  law  were  enforced  and  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  individual  protected.  It  appears  to  be  also  more 
or  less  the  practice  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  to 
purchase  grass  lands  where  there  has  been  gross  inti- 
midation, by  which  the  letting  value  of  those  lands 
has,  of  course,  been  reduced.  This  practice  is  most 
unfair  to  the  landlord  and  the  grazing  tenant,  and 
it  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  any  Government. 
It  is  simply  utilising  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  plunder 
the  loyal  and  thrifty  classes  of  the  population  in  the 
vain  hope  of  keeping  the  country  quiet,  quite  for- 
getting that  the  large  sums  of  money  already  spent 
under  various  Land  Acts  have  done  little  or  nothing 
to  allay  agitation  in  many  districts.  I feel  confident 
that,  if  grass  lands  were  paid  for  at  fair  rates,  taking 
into  consideration,  the  landlord’s  dual  interest  as 
owner  and  occupier,  sufficient  land  could  be  obtained 
for  enlargement  of  small  holdings  or  migration  of 
tenants  in  all  cases  where  either  of  these  processes 
was  desirable.  If  a landlord  is  selling  tenanted  land 
he  sells  little  more  than  his  income  from  judicial 
rents.  If  he  sells  untenanted  land  he  sells  a property, 
which  includes  not  only  the  income  or  annual  profit 
which  he  may  be  deriving  from  it,  but  also  his  pro- 
prietorial rights,  which  are  often  of  great  value. 
Moreover,  compulsion  cannot  be  logically  advocated  as 
long  as  land  is  being  voluntarily  sold  quicker  than  the 
State  can  pay  for  it.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have 
said  that  most  landlords  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
have  spent  little  or  nothing  in  improving  or  develop- 
ing their  estates,  and  that  the  tenants'  rents  are  not 
well  paid.  I know  that  the  contrary  is  very  largely 
the  fact.  As  regards  my  own  estate  in  Galway  I 
hand  in  tables,*  showing  both  the  expenditure  on  im- 
provements and  the  payments  of  the  rents.  But  while 
I know  that  many  Irish  landlords  have  spent  large, 
sums  in  trying  to  improve  estates  consisting  of  very 
small  holdings,  I know  also  that  landlords  in  England 
and  Scotland  are  not  expected  to  make,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  not  and  would  not  make  such 
improvements  as  these  witnesses  refer  to  on  estates  of 
this  character  in  Great  Britain.  I don't  know  about 
the  North  of  Scotland.  The  reasons  for  this  fact 
are  the  same  in  both  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 
Practically  they  are  two — (1)  it  would  cost  nearly, 
and  perhaps  more  than,  the  value  of  the  fee  simple 
of  such  small  holdings  to  erect  substantial  houses  and 
offices  on  them,  and  (2)  the  tenants  would  not,  and 
could  not,  pay  such  rents  as  would  recoup  the  land- 
lord for  such  expenditure.  The  highest  authorities, 
both  in  Ireland  and  England,  including  leading 
Liberal  statesmen,  have  recognised  these  facts  again 
and  again.  So  long  ago  as  1845  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion, in  their  Report  drew  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  stated  that  “the  smallness  of  the  farms,” 
together  with  other  circumstances,  rendered  " the  in- 
troduction of  the  English  system  extremely  difficult, 
and  in  many  cases  impracticable.”  Again,  in  the 
debates  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  of  1881,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Law,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) said— “There  were  about  500,000  small  tenancies 
spread  over  Ireland,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  forbade  the  landlords  making  the 
desired  improvements.”  ( Hansard , vol.  261,  pages 
1701-2.)  In  the  same  debates  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  (now 
Lord  Eversley)  said— “Where  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion of  a country  was  that  of  small  occupiers  it  was 
wholly  impossible  for  the  landlord  to  effect  the  im- 
provements, to  build  the  houses  and  the  homesteads, 
or  to  reclaim  the  land  and  to  maintain  the  general 
equipments  of  the  farm.  To  attempt  to  do  so  in  the 
English  system  would  be  to  ruin  the  landlord,  and 
would  involve  him  in  expenditure  of  more  than  the 
value  of  the  fee."  (Hansard,  vol.  260,  page  1597.) 
Later  on,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Spencer  showed 
™»  position  created  by  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
differences  which,  it  necessarily  caused  between  the 
land  system  generally  followed  in  England  and  the 
Irish  land  system,  in  these  words—"  In  England  we 
have  a system  of  large  farms  where  the  owner  finds 
almost  all  the  capital  necessary  to  work  the  farm, 
in  Ireland  we  have  a system  of  small  farms  where 


unable  to  pay  such  a large  addition  to  his  rental 
The  fact  is  that  rent  represents  different  things  in  the 
two  countries.  Speaking  roughly,  in  England 
it  represents  the  value  of  the  land  and  tli 
interest  of  the  landlord’s  capital  spent  on  the 
land.  In  Ireland  it  represents  only  the  lettia, 
value  of  the  land.”  (Hansard,  vol.  264,  page  3491 
I have  submitted  these  expressions  of  opinion  to 


expressions  of  opinion  to  show 
that  no  Irish  landlord  could  be  fairly  blamed  if 
if  he  did  not  make  expensive  improvements  on  these 
small  holdings.  Any  improvements  should  be  made  by 
the  tenant,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  past  (ever 
since  the  Act  of  1870)  Parliament  has  been  passing 
various  Acts  to  protect  or  compensate  him  if  he 
makes  them.  As  to  so-called  economic  or  uneconomic 
holdings,  I consider  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  every 
farm  should  be  valued  at  £10  or  £12,  or  any  other 
fixed  valuation,  to  make  it  an  economic  holding.  A 
very  small  holding  would  be  quite  economic  if  the 
tenant  and  his  family  have  other  sufficient  means  of 
living,  derived  from  such  sources  as  local  employ- 
ment, migratory  labour,  jobbing  in  small  stock,  etc., 
etc.,  In  fact  a very  small  holding,  with  such  addi- 
tions, would  be  far  more  desirable  and  profitable 
for  the  tenant  than  a much  larger  holding  without 
them.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a mistake  to  em 
large  any  small  holdings,  where  the  tenants  or  their 
sons  can  obtain  employment  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  would  abolish  the  local  market  for  labour,  and 
cause  land  to  be  badly  farmed,  and  compel  many 
owners  and  tenants  who  have  land  suitable  for  tillage 
to  lay  it  down  to  grass.  That  I know  to  be  a fact. 
A lot  of  so-called  uneconomic  holdings  could  be  made 
economic  if  the  tenants  would  only  work,  and  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  their  land.  The  outcry 
about  uneconomic  holdings  in  the  West  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  land  is  held  by  tenants  who 
will  work  no  more  than  they  can  help,  and  appear  to 
have  no  ambition  to  improve  their  circumstances  by 
any  efforts  of  their  own.  In  conclusion,  I think  (1) 
that  the  division  of  grass  land,  the  enlargement  of 
holdings  and  migration  should  bo  worked  cautiously 
and  gradually,  and  that  all  agitation  intended  to 
force  the  pace  should  bo  discountenanced,  and  where 
it  assumes  illegal  forms  should  be  summarily  sup- 
pressed ; (2)  that  every  possible  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  residents,  both  owners  and  tenants,  to 
employ  labour,  thereby  giving  employment  to  small 
tenants  and  their  families,  and  teaching  them  how 
to  work  land  profitably ; (3)  that,  where  possible, 
local  industries  should  bo  encouraged  or  started,  to 
give  employment  to  the  occupants  of  uneconomic 
holdings.  It,  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  either  of 
these  last  two  points  could  be  generally  carried  out 
unless  the  state  of  the  country  is  such  as  would 
tempt  people  to  invest  capital  in  local  enterprises, 
and  unless  theoretical  legislation  is  discountenanced. 

57284.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  say  that  in 
order  to  carry  on  mixed  farming  profitably  the  farm 
should  be  large  and  the  farmer  a man  of  capital  and 
experience  in  stock-breeding? — Yes. 

57285.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  County  Wexford? — It  is  different  land  alto- 
gether in  Wexford  from  what  you  have  here. 

57286.  You  are  aware  that  the  majority  of  the 
farms  in  the  County  Wexford  are  of  moderate  size, 
and  it  is  about  the  best  farmed  county  in  Ireland?— 
I know;  but  it  is  all  different  land,  and  different 
people,  too. 

57287.  But  at  all  events  you  will  admit  that  you 
have  good  farming  and  efficient  farming  on  moderately 
sized  farms? — If  the  land  is  suitable  for  tillage,  yes- 

57288.  You  have  as  good  land  in  Galway  as  u1 
Wexford? — Not  for  tillage.  _ • G 1 


57289.  You  have  not  any  land  for  tillage  in  Gal- 
way ? — No ; it  is  good  for  stock-breeding,  but  really 


it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the  landlord  to 
do  this  work.  He  then  quoted  examples,  and  pro- 
terms— “The  landWd 


ceeded  in  these  terms—"  Thelandlord  w'ould  bTrufned 
if  he  attempted  such  a thing  without  charging  in- 
terest on  his  outlay,,  and  the  tenant  would  be  totally 


■ay?-  ..  __  0 

do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  in  tillage, 
am  talking  about  mixed  farming. 

57290.  You  say  the  general  breaking  up  of  grass 
lands  in  the  West  would  seriously  injure  stock- 
breeders in  both  the  South  and  West,  as  there  is  & 
large  import  of  calves  from  the  South  into  the  West, 
and  western  graziers  often  go  to  the  South  to  maKe 
up  their  lots? — Yes, 

57291.  But  there  are  very  few  small  farmers  in 
Connaught  who  buy  calves  from  dealers  who  bring 
them  from  the  South? — Yes,  a good  many  of  them. 

57292.  The  grazier  never  buys? — The  grazier  buys 
from  the  small  farmers. 

57293.  You  say  it  would  also  seriously  interfere 


* See  page  287. 
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With  the  horse-breeding  industry  in  Connaught,  as 
the  good  horses  are  raised  on  the  grass  lands,  and 
that  it  is  well  known  to  breeders  that  horses  cannot 
nrooerly  be  reared  on  small  runs,  and  the  same  thing 
P'  lies  to  sheep  farming.  At  present,  in  other- 
words  the  farms  are  so  small  that  the  tenant  cannot 
aflord’  to  keep  a quality  horse,  as  there  would  be  no 

m«&204  iVnot  the  remedy  for  that  to  enlarge  the 
holding’?— But  it  would  not  be  big  enough. 

57295  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  enlarged  the 
holdings  to  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  sens  it  would 
enable  the  tenants  to  breed  a better  class  of  horses  ?— 

I do  not  think  so.  , 

57296.  You  gave  as  your  reason  for  the  present 
failure  of  the  tenants  to  breed  quality  horses  the 
small  size  of  the  farms  ? — Yes,  it  makes  all  the  diffe- 
rence; but  I do  not  think  that  thirty  or  forty  acres 
would  be  enough.  . , 

57297.  And  that  it  can  only  be  effectively  carried 
on  in  this  way  by  the  largo  graziers  ?— Yes,  that  is 
my  opinion. 

57298.  And  in  regard  to  your  statement  about  all 
classes  of  stock  steadily  deteriorating,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  Department  provide  good  sires? — Yes, 
but  I am  afraid  they  do  not  use  them. 

57299.  Is  not  that  a matter  of  arrangement? — At 
all  events  they  seem  to  like  an  under-bred  animal 
better  because  they  say  it  is  easier  to  keep  in  the 
winter. 

57300.  You  mentioned  that  you  endeavoured  . to 
obtain  this  information  with  respect  to  large  grazing 
farms.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  this  system  of  conacre 
and  meadowing  is  less  manifest  in  the  farms  that 
have  been  split  up  in  the  second  and  third  years 
than  it  is  in  the  first? — I will  tell  you  why.  They 
let  the  land— I can  only  speak  for  two  years — for 
conacre  meadowing  the  first  year  and  they  could  not 
get  sale  for  it.  I noticed  afterwards  that  they  had 
too  much  hay. 

57301.  But  at  all  events  when  a man  is  put  into 
a new  farm,  at  the  commencement  he  has  not  got 
the  capital  to  go  on  regularly  farming,  and  he  looks 
about  and  tries  how  he  will  get  a little  money,  and 
he  will  let  some  of  tire  land  in  conacre  and  some  in 
meadow,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  permanently 
following  that  procedure? — But  it  would  take  a long 
time. 

57302.  But  at  all  events  you  will  admit  that  there 
is  some  indication  that,  as  the  years  progress,  that 
system,  which  in  your  opinion  and  every  one’s  is 
very  objectionable,  grows  less? — I can  only  speak  for 
two  years. 

57303.  My  information  is  that  the  thing  is  done 
in  the  first  instance  in  order  to  get  a little  capital, 
and  that  with  the  capital  that  he  accumulates,  a. 
more  effective  method  of  farming  is  adopted  ? — I think 
file  man  will  not  get  capital  at  any  time.  I do  not 
think  he  will  accumulate  capital  by  that  system  He 
may  have  capital  at  the  start,  but  he  will  not  make  it 
like  that. 

57304.  You  say  it  seems  to  be  the  system  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  in  buying  grass  lands  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  them  at  prices  that  are  much 
below  their  value  to  the  vendor.  I do  not  wish  to  be 
personal,  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I refer  to  the 
case  of  Clooncah.  You  made  an  offer  for  that  pro- 
perty and  the  Estates  Commissioners  offered  a better 
price? — Yes.  I only  offered  at  the  time  because  I 
thought  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  bought  by  file  Es- 
tates Commissioners,  as  there  wias  intimidation. 

57305.  As  far  as  the  case  is  in  any  way  an  illus- 
tration, it  seems  to  show  that  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners are  ready  to  give  a better  price  than  even 
you?— The  reason  I went  into  that  case  was  not  to 
tey  to  get  the  land,  but  because  there  wias  intimida- 
tion. I do  not  say  that  the  Estates  Commissioners 
paid  ias  much  as  the  plaoe  was  worth,  but  I was  buy- 
J£g  it  on  the  principle  of  stopping  intimidation, 
that  was  all. 

57306.  Chairman.— How  does  it  stop  intimidation? 
,,  did  not,  and  unfortunately  the  Court  of  Appeal 
all°wed  them  to  make  title  to  the  land. 

• ?•  . ?•  Because  it  was  reduced  in  value  by  the 
intimidation? — Undoubtedly.  The  rent  was  reduced 
w a mere  song. 

57308.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — So  far  as  you 
nave  had  personal  relations  with  the.  Estates  Com- 
missioners, is  your  opinion  regarding  them  favour- 
ole  or  unfavourable  ? — I have  not  had  dealings  with 
them  at  all.  . • 


57309.  Am  I right  in  representing  you  as  likely  ...  . „0  >9Q7 
to  have  taken  this  view  of  the  matter  if  you  had  ' ' — 
succeeded  in  the  purchase,  “ I have  bought  grass  The  Right 
land  very  cheap,  but  that  is  the  owner’s  fault,”  or  Hon.  Lord 
would  you  have  asked  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  Aehtown. 
give  more  than  the  owner  was  willing  to  accept- 
or am  I justified  in  assuming,  from  what  you  say 
you  have  read  and  heard  of  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners in  your  neighbourhood,  that  they  have  done 
fair  and  honest  business,  and  that  they  have  given 
the  landlord  a price  which  he  considered  it  right  and 
proper  for  him  to  accept? — I do  not  think  that  they 
would,  have  got  it  at  that  price  if  there  had  not  been 
intimidation. 

57310.  Then  os  to  the  intimidation  or  quarrelling 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  there  was  certain 
intimidation  no  doubt,  and  so  on.  However,  they 
come  to  an  agreement,  one  side  and  the  other,  and 
then  the  landlord  comes  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
and  says : “ I want  to  sell  my  land ; myself  and  my 
tenants  have  been  quarrelling,  but  we  have  come  to 
an  agreement,  and  I am  anxious  to  sell  my  land.” 

Do  you  not  think  that  that  landlord  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  that  land ? — He  ought  to  be.  allowed 
to  sell  the  land,  but  I do  not  think  that  the'  tenants 
should  get  enlargements  of  holdings. 

57311.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  unfair 
to  that  landlord  for  the  Government  to  say : “ We 
will  not  allow  you  to  sell  your  land,  because  you 
have  been  badly  treated  by  your  tenants”? — That 
is  not  the  idea.  What  I say  is  that  they  should  not 
give  grass  land  to  enlarge  the  holdings  of  the  ten- 
ants after  the  agitation  on  the  estate. 

57312.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  extremely 
hard  on  the  landlord  if,  having  passed  through  storm 
and  stress  and  difficulty,  and  having  at  last  sur- 
mounted it  so  far  that  he  gets  from  the  tenants  a 
price  which  he  thinks  would  be  a fair  price  to  give, 
and  he  is  anxious  to  sell,  an  attempt  were  made  to 
stop  him? — Very,  but  I only  say  it  is  fair  that  the 
Government  should  take  care  not  to  countenance 
intimidation. 

57313.  You  are  a landlord’s  representative.  I ask 
you  would  it  not  be  unfair  to  a landlord  to  prevent 
him  selling  at  a price  that  he  considers  fair,  or  for 
the  State  to  say  to  him  that  it  is  a matter  for  the 
State,  and  that  they  should  deal  with  it  afterwards? 

— My  theory  of  the  matter  is  this  that  if  you  allow 
that  intimidation  to  go  on  landlords  will  be  compelled 
to  sell  at  a reduced  price. 

57314.  Now  that  is  another  business? — It  is  the 
same  point. 

57315.  Take  the  case  of  a resolute  landlord  who 
says  “ I won’t  sell  this  unless  I get  a price  which 
I am  satisfied  with,”  and  that  resolution  has  its 
effect,  and  he  gets  a price  from  his  tenants  that  he 
is  satisfied  with,  ana  that  landlord  comes  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners  and  says  to  them : “ Pass 
this  through,”  would  it  not  be  extremely  hard  on 
him  if  the  Estates  Commissioners  said : 11  We  vail 
not  pass  it  through  ” ? — That  is  not  the  case  I wished 
to  put. 

57316.  It  is  the  case  I wish  to  bring  before  you 
and  put  to  you.  You  are  the  witness  of  the  Land- 
owners’  Convention,  and  I want  to  obtain  it  from  you, 
that  it  would  be  an  extremely  unfair  thing  that  that 
landlord  should  not  be  allowed.  Is  it  the  position 
of  the  Landowners’  Convention,  that,  it  would  be  a fair 
thing  to  that  landlord  to  prevent  him  ? — I do  not  say 
it  would  be. 

57317.  I want  to  bring  before  you  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  contradistinction  to  the  policy  of  the 
Landowners’  Convention;? — I say  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  sell.  I say  you  should  not  allow  a land- 
lord to  be  forced  to  seU.  However,  we  differ. 

57318.  No,  we  do  not  differ.  I agree  that  where 
you  do  come  to  an  agreement  it  would  be  very  imfair 
upon  you  not  to  allow  you  to  sell  ? — Well,  yes,  if  the 
agreement  was  a genuine  one. 

57319.  With  regard  to  the  rents  of  grazing  lands, 
is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  rents  of  grazing  lands 
have  been  decreasing  over  a series  of  years? — Mine 
have  not.  My  rents  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1880,  except  when  occasionally  a tenant  died. 

57320.  Mr.  Bryce. — That  is  on  the  eleven  months’ 
system  ? — The  eleven  months  and  the  year.. 

” 57321.  So  that  you  have  them  let  practically  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  rents  can  be  raised  every  time  ? 

— Every  six  months. 

57322,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Take  the  .case 
of  land  which  the  landlord  farms  himself  ? — Yes. 
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57323.  In  tlis  case  of  land  that  the  landlord  farms 
himself,  the  Estates  Commissioners  offer,  generally 
speaking,  a fair  price,  judging  by  the  number  of 
transactions  that  have  passed  through? — Yes.  If  the 
landlord  is  satisfied,  they  should  not  keep  the  estate 
from  sale. 

57324.  But  a difficulty  exists,  or  objections  are 
raised,  in  regard  to  land  -which  the  landlord  does  not 
farm  himself,  but  which  he  lets  on  the  eleven  months 
system,  say  to  a shopkeeper — we  have  been  told  it 
goes  largely  to  shopkeepers,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

57325.  And  from  it  he  gets  a certain  income  which 
the  Estates  Commissioners  hitherto  have  shown  them- 
selves in  some  instances  unwilling  to  give? — Yes. 

57326.  We  have  been  told  that  a great  many  far- 
mers, over  a series  of  years,  have  been  ruined  owing 
to  want  of  profits  and  want  of  success  ? — Yes. 

57327.  And  we  have  been  also  told  that  a number 
of  these  are  shopkeepers,  who,  failing  to  make  a profit 
on  grazing,  stiU  hold  on  in  the  hope  of  better  times 
to  come,  and  pay  the  rant,  from  the  profits  of  the 
shop.  _ Do  you  agree  with  that? — No ; that  is  not  my 
experience  at  all.  In  fact,  shopkeepers  are  fond  of 
other  investments.  And  it  may  be  that  there  are 
extreme  hopes  among  grazier  men,  as  among  others ; 
but  for  failure  to  make  profits  you  must  go  back  to 
1879.  Then,  undoubtedly,  there  were  a lot  of  graziers 
who  failed.  Then  there  was  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
there  was  foot  and  mouth  disease,  that  took  a lot  of 
the  profits  away.  I don’t  think  that  since  1879  there 
is  a decrease  in  rents.  I should  say,  in  fact,  that  they 
have  improved. 

57328.  It  is  a matter  which  is  susceptible  of  statis- 
tical verification  whether  or  not  the  rents  of  grazing 
lands  have  been  decreasing.  We  have  evidence  that 
they  have  been  decreasing ; but  if  rents  of  grazing 
lands  have  been  decreasing,  and  if  it  be  also  the  fact 
that  many  people  have  been  ruined  owing  to  these 
high  competitive  rents,  would  it  be  a fair  thing  to  have 
a purchase  price  upon  grazing  rents? — I think  it 
would  be  perfectly  fair  for  the  Commissioners  to  look 
back  and  see  how  long  the  land  has  been  let,  and  see 
whether  the  price  asked  by  the  landlord  was  exorbi- 
tant or  not. 

57329.  Where  you  have  grazing  lands  in  the  land- 
lord’s hands,  or  grazing  lands  in  the  hands  of  present 
tenants,  in  regard  to  which  rent  has  been  fixed,  the 
rent  of  the  grass  land'  has  decreased  pari  passu  when 
the  land  is  tenanted  land  ?— Certainly  that  is  not  my 
experience.  I can  only  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  not  the  fact. 

57330.  But  rents  have  fallen  ? — First  term  rents 
have  fallen,  but  grass  land  rents  have  not  fallen. 

57331.  I am  drawing  a distinction  between  grass 
lands  which  are  included  in  farms  held  by  present 
tenants  and  grass  lands  held  under  a different  tenure? 
— Yes. 


57332.  Does  your  Convention  enable  you  to  give  me 
information  on  this  point,  whether  the  rents  of  graz- 
ing lands  held  on  the  eleven  months  system  have  kept 
up  better  than  the  rents  of  grazing  lands  let  to  future 
tenants  ?— Oh,  certainly. 

57333.  They  have  kept  up  better? — Yes,  they  have 
kept  up  better. 

57334.  Is  not  that  an  argument  why  they  should 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  a calculation  for  the  future? 
— I do  not  think  so,  but  an  argument  that  judicial 
rents  are  too  low. 


37335.  There  are  three  sorts  of  grazing  lands — 
lands  which  are  held  in  present  tenancy,  lands  which 
are  held  in  future  tenancy,  and  lands  which  are  held 
on  the  eleven  months  system  ? — Yes. 

57336.  There  has  been,  you  say,  a reduction  in  the 
rents  of  the  two  former,  but  not  in  the  latter,  and 
then  I suggest  to  you  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
higher  rent  in  regard  to  the  eleven  months  system  is  a 
reason  why  the  eleven  months  system  rent  is-  an  un- 
suitable and  unfair  basis,  for  it  is  not  the  eleven 
months  rents,  or  the  year  to  year  rents,  but  it  is  all 
the  rents,  that  give  a fair  basis?— But  I do  not  think 
it  is  because  the  only  way  you  can  get  a fair  price 
tor  land  is  by  open  competition.  You  cannot  get  it 
troni  improvident  tenantry,  but  open  competition  is 
the  basis  of  value. 


57337.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  stated  in  sta 
that  you  were  going  to  hand  in  some  particula 
expenditure  and  the  nature  of  your  farming  c 
tions  ?— Yes ; I should  like  to  give  it  in  my  evic 
1 cmo  1,  to  show  the  imProvements  on  the  e 
h/338.  My  question  was  limited  to  asking  y. 


hand  it  in.  I leave  it  to  your  discretion?— I shnnu 
like  to  give  the  expenditure  on  labour.  The  extend- 
ture  on  labour  in  respect  of  lands  in  hand  in  lorn 

£2,563  9s.  lid. ; in  1901,  £2,664  7s.  lid  -ffe 

£2,272  6s.  8d.  ; in  1903,  £2,890  0s.  Sd.V  in  i«$ 

£3,034  Is.  0d.;  in  1905,  £3,130  17s.  Od.  ; in 

£3,002  15s.  lOd.  ’ 1906’ 

57339.  Chairman.— What  is  this  for?— I want 
show  it,  my  lord,  as  evidence  of  economic  holding 
I want  to  show  that  with  the  labour  all  these  m,’ 
economic  holdings  on  my  property  would  be  trulr 
called  economic.  ’ 

57340.  In  order  to  do  that  you  should  give  us  the 
history  of  each  of  those  holdings  ?— I can  do  that  hew 
if  you  like.  ere 

57341.  I understand  that  your  point  is  that  von 
employ  a good  deal  of  labour  ?— Yes.  J 

57342.  I do  not  know  that  anybody  lias  controverted 
that  ?— But  I do  not  consider  a small  lioldin*  uneco 
nomic  when  it  has  labour.  D 

57343.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Tell  us  the  rent  you  eet 
from  the  estate?— The  rent  I get  is  £2,130  15s.  0 d 
57344.  And  the  average  of  tliis  other  expenditure  ?- 
Counting  the  amount  I spent  on  the  place  last  vear 
it  came  to  £3,732  10s.  Od.  y ar’ 

57345.  So  you  are  carrying  it  on  at  a dead  loss?- 
No,  certainly  not,  because  that  is  labour ; only  re- 
ceipts must  be  put  against  it. 

57346.  You  say  the  rent  is  £2,130,  and  the  expen- 
diture £3,732? — That  is  the  labour. 

57347.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  laid  down  as  a 
general  proposition  that  any  charge  in  the  nature  of 
transfer  and  striping  and  dividing  up  of  land  should 
be  gradual  ? — Very  gradual. 

57348.  Then  you  go  on  to  classify,  under  four  heads 
different  classes  of  grazing  land? — Yes. 

57349.  Am  I right  in  putting  this  interpretation  on 
your  evidence,  that  the  authority  charged  with  the 
acquirement  of  grass  land,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
farmers  on  it  for  mixed  fanning,  must  eliminate 
practically  two  out  of  the  four?— Yes. 

57350.  First,  the  heavy  land ; secondly,  ths  light 
land,  with  limestone  rock,  and  that  it  is  the  fourth, 
which  is  chiefly  land  in  the  West  Riding,  that  would 
be  improved  by  tillage ; and  that  that  should  be  the 
first  land  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  a policy  of  the 
nature  I have  described,  and  the  first  land  to  be  taken 
for  beginning  the  oxperimont  ?— Yes. 

57351.  And  if  that  were  successful  you  would 
only  have  remaining,  in  your  view,  No.  3,  which 
could  be  tilled,  but  which  is  more  profitable  in  pas- 
ture  ?— By  that  I mean  that  parts  of  those  grass  farms 
m No.  3 could  lie  tiUed. 

57352.  There  are  two  tilings : first,  that  the  work 
should  bo  done  gradually,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
lands  should  be  aoquired  dn  the  order  specified  for 
email  holdings  and  mixed  farming? — Yes. 

57353.  And  you  look  at  the  uneconomic  holdings  as 
likely  to  furnish  labour? — An  uneconomic  holding 
m-VGS  J;a^oul-  I know  that  at  the  present  time,  and 
Mr.  Daly  told  me  that  since  uneconomic  holdings 
were  done  away  with,  lie  found  it  very  hard  to  get 
RTTc/i  a??  *10  *lat*  to  *ay  ^own  his  land  in  grass. 
57354.  But  where  yon  have  uneconomic  holdings 
and  no  demand  for  labour,  you  are  met  with  a diffi- 
culty and  migration  is  the  only  remedy  ? — Yes. 

57355.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — The  tenants  have  to  do  for 
themselves  in  that  state'? — They  have  too  much  to  do 
for  themselves  to  wiant  labour. 

57356.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  were  asked  about 
the  land  in  Wexford  by  Sir  Antony  MacDounell.  I» 
not  it  the  case  that  the  Wexford  land  is  land  which 
requires  constant  cultivation  in  order  to  get  anything 
from  it? — It  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  certainly 
different  land  from  this. 

57357.  And  do  you  give  it  as  a general  proposition 
that  any  places  in  Ireland  which  require  constant 
cultivation  in  order  to  get  a living  off  them  are  gene- 
rally  in  districts  where  the  land  is  poor  ? — The  land 
is  what  you  call  light  tillage  land.  It  is  not  grass. 


57359.  Now,  yov 
the  farmer? — Yes. 

57360.  When  you  use  the  word  “small  farmer 
you  are  speaking  of  this  district? — Yes. 

57361.  And  I have  in  my  mind  other  parts  of  ire-; 
land,  for  instance,  Kerry  and  Cork,  and  therefore 
would  ask  you  to  intimate  what  you  would  call  a 
small  farmer  in  this  country — about  ten  acres,  o 
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, fifhww,?— It  is  whether  he  keeps  two  oows  or  sequence  largely  of  involving  the  whole  country  in.  the  ,n 

twelve  or  nttee  . present  state  of  difficulty,  in  what  way  can  you  suggest  1 ' 

•one.  . r • j,n  putting  this  construction  on  to  the  Commissioners  that  capital  should  be  en-  The  Kight 
57362.  Am  describe  that  the  small  farmer  here  couraged  to  come  in  for  the  purpose  you  consider  so  Hon.  Lord 

the  process  y ^ farmer  elsewhere? — The  small  desirable,  and  that  we  all  admit  to  be  desirable?—  Ashtown. 

buys  from  ^ue  sman  farmers  that  come  I think  the  land  could  be  made  much  more  profitable 

fanner  here  y if  there  was  no  fear,  like  there  is  now,  of  intimida- 

7 f /the  nrocess  is  this : The  very  small  far-  tion  and  putting  people  out,  and  future  compulsory 
snmpthinai-Yes  legislation.  In  view  of  all  these  things,  no  one  is 

““ifS  the  bigger  farmer  buys  that?-Not  secure  in  anything  lie  has  got  here  or  will  put  any 

•If  The  bigger  cllss  of  small  farmer  buys  from  money  in  it.  They  do  not  know  what ,«  coming  next, 

quite,  the  mgs  . ll0  also  bu  57384.  You  are  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 

from  th?  South,’  Mid  he  paste.  them  of  the  lores  occupier  of  lend ?-Not  oul?  of  the  large 
calves  brougnu  i occupier  of  land,  but  m every  sense,  industry  and 

OI,c7%5  Whatyou  menu  is  that  what  the  bigger  far-  every  sort  of  thing  I venture  to  say  that  the  land- 
ntpfbuvs  from  the  smaller  farmer  is  used  to  fill  up  ords  who  will  sell  their  properties  will  not  invest 

nier  buys  ir  their  money  m the  country  at  all. 


h57366?kI)o YieSunderstand  that  the  smaller  fanners 


57385.  I thought  you  rather  meant  giving  facilities 


What  you  describe  are  the  original  buyers  as  it  to  tenants  and  occupiers  to  put  capital  into  the  land? 
^ of  toe  stock  from  the  districts  where  the  holdings  -I  do  not  think  the  big  tenants  are  a*  ^ happy 
f in small,  such  as  Kerry  ?-Sometimes  the  underpresent  circumstances.  They  -to  not  know  how 
e very  si  , much  land  they  are  going  to  be  left. 

K You  have  referred  to  the  desirability  of  ob-  57386.  I am  asking  you  on  this  basis  that  it  is  too 
S'^tormation  as  to  the  actual  tacts  of  the  work-  late  in  the  day  now  to  reverse  the  Land  Laws,  and 


lining 'information  as  to  the  actual  tacts  of  the 

ins  of  farms  ? — Yes.  . 

. .. ,1  „„„  til n f +.h#+.  information  US 


you  have  got  to  face  things  as  they  are  ? — Yes. 
that  that  informotion  used  to  57337  You  hire  got  to  fere  und  iraopt  the  con- 
57300.  an  y y nractice  is  discouraged  dition  that  the  policy  now  most  favoured  is  the  break- 

»Sd  ”™5Sha.t  to  op  the  *£  ids,  that  this  i.  now  the  State 

six  months.  They  do  not  do  it  now.  . ^°5‘^8  And  it  was  in  regard  to  that  that  I wanted 

57369.  You  mean  special  returns  concerning  the  to5^  y0u  haveTu  got  f.ny  suggestion  to  make  as 

57371.  Yon  also  referred  to  effects  on  tiro  price  be  tor wra - of  doing  it.  ■ , WIolds 


s grass  lands,  that  this  is  now  the  ! 


•of  hay  ?— I said  they  stopped  meadowing  because  the 
price  of  hay  was  low.  1 , 


57389.  You  spoke  about  inducements  for  landlords 
to  remain  in  the  country  after  they  had  sold  ?— ' Yes. 
57390.  And  you  point  out  that  toe  only  two  things 


not  be  sold  off  the  farm  ? — Yes, 
always  done  round  here. 


purpose  are  the  interest  of  farming  land  and  the 


S.  S*j™«8 .‘S’  nil  tlm  — of  “S.  An?Sj 'taltttagl  go  together  more  or  km 


agriculture?— Absolutely ^ wrong.  , .,  j m take  it  fl.om  you  that  looking  gene- 

57374.  We  have  had  it  m evidence  toat  graziers  are  at  the  who‘le  question,  you  see  the  importance  of 

being  ruined  by  the  rants  they  are  willing  to  give  y .•  of  Ra^e  anti  fishing  from  the  point  of 

in  competition  for  grazing  land,  and  I see  you  have  ew\0t  parttralarly  of  any  individual  class  interest 
stated,  and  we  have  had  it  elsewhere  m evidence,  that  anPelement  of  the  national  wealth  ?-- Certainly, 

an  annuitant  lets  lus  land  for  grazing  at  a highei  therefore  in  carrying  out  a big  policy 

rent  than  the  graziers  paid?— He  lets  to  graziers  who  • think  that,  not  from  the  point 

I know  for  a fact  where  it  has  been  done  are  renting  Uce .this,  ao you . nm  M an  ele^6nt 


e of  toe  land  back  at  a very  much  higher  price, 


of  view  of  any  individual  or  body,  but  as  an  element 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  that  is  a matter  that  has 


I may  say  nearly  double.  ......  to  he  borne  in  mind  and  taken  care  of  ?— It  must  be. 

57375.  Then  I should  like  you  to  develop  that,  be-  j understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to 

cause  d .appears  to  me  strange  If  the  ?«“«•"»  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  with  regard  to  cases  where 
being  rami  by  paying  to  milch  to  the  I question  of  intimidation  was  introdneed,  that  to 

cannot  understand  how  a grazier  takes  land  from  an  £ dancer  vou  felt  was  as  to  the  value  of  the  land 

annuitant  and  pays  a great  deal  more.  Would  you  ^ Whittled  down  by  the  fact  of  transactions  not 
kindly  develop  it?— I can  only  say  this,  that  I think  “ “S  it  eaaotlv 

one  reason  of  it  may  be  that  the  Vaaer  does  not  he  ^ Yw^S.  me  ff  I am  wrong.  What 

know  what  to  do  with  his  capital.  He  has  to  sell  his  meant  was  not  that  the  Estates  Commissioners 

stock,  and  ho  must  put  his  money  somewhere,  and  7®“  reduce  or  increase  their  price,  but  that  if  a 
that  undoubtedly  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  ?a.?jiord  was  willing  to  sell  his  property  at  its  fair 
. 57376.  Do  you  mean  this  that  the  man  with  stock  USd^  *,•$* 

is  eliminated,  as  it  were,  by  the  process.  He  has  to  ™lue  tion  then  M to  the  determination  of  the 

find  grazing  somewhere,  and  he  takes  it  in  small  « w q , , ^ould  par.  That  is  your  iatti- 

patches  from  small  holders  instead  of  in  big  land?-  J™«»  ten'antS  ShOUi<l 

Yes,  he  has  to  do  it.  . *RV/vm  tiia  answer  veu  gave  to  Sir  Antony 

start?7'  ™F  iet  ftve?  yP  “t‘",r  “d  lSd,  to  inference  f dref  was  tlm  tot  ah- 

starts  a new  line  of  life  ? — Yes.  .....  ..i  n;,nnmcfanrm  due  to  agitation,  could  not  alter 


find  grazing  somewhere,  and  he  takes  it  in  small  « " q should  nav.  That  is  your  iatti- 

patches  from  small  holders  instead  of  in  big  land?-  J™«»  ten,ant3  shoui<l  P- 

Yes,  he  has  to  do  it.  . ■n'l-r.-m  thA  answer  vou  gave  to  Sir  Antony 

start?!;  J7”1?'  K ftVe?  wP  1)u'iness  "*‘"  r “d  M Stal,  to  inference  l drel  was  tl.i.  tot  ab- 

starts  anew  line  of  life? — Yes.  ...  ^irmrmtitancas  due  to  agitation,  could  not  altei 

57378.  Then  you  point  out  how  important  it  is  that  , f t]16  ]an^?— No  ; that  is  right  ;• 

a man  entering  into  a new  holding  should  have  an  toe  inherent  value  oi  me  ianu . , 

i°f  capitol  to  put  int°  that  neW  holding?~  And  therefore  what  you  meant  to  convey  to 

Ateolutely  necessary.  . . nL.lv  MacDonnell  and  the  Commissioners  was 

57379  And  therefore  your  view  is  that  in  carrying  Su  Anto  y cDon  i msta-nce  should  not  pre- 
tot  a State  policy  of  this  sort,  it  is  not  merely  a this  that  that  particmai ^circu  ^ Wue>  &n<1 
question  of  providing  the  houses  and  the  fences  and  vent  th  g .v.f  ^he  Estates  Commiesioners 

the  outhouses,  but  it  is  a question,  of  giving  the  man  if  the  land- 

the  plant  necessary  to  start  him  m farming  ?— They  sell  i?  and  then  it  would  become  a 

certainly  have  not  got  it.  lord  wisl  nnlirr  as  far  as  redistribution? — 

57380.  And  therefore  you  advocate  that  wherever  question  of  S P Y wante  to  sell,  the  Estates 

this  is  being  done  some  means  should  be  devised  by  I say  that  l . ^ . prj.oe  and  not  a 

the  State  to  give  that  man  the  necessary  capital  in  Commissioners  dwdd  g^10  p 
order  to  give  him  simply  a fair  start?— Yes,  that  is  P«ce  produ^^by^  ^MacDonnell. — But  have  you 
1 jj  could  uot  start  otherwise.  I should  like  to  57397.  Sir  Estates  Commissioners  to  take  ad- 

ffv  cbalthey  0Uf?ht  t0  be  paliiCUlar  aS  to  the  man  vantage  of  ' TrSucX ‘SuSd ^by  intimidation  ?-In 
57381.  You  sav  it  would  be  far  better  to  encourage  all  those  estates  they  have  given  a.  very  low  P“ee- 


it.  He  could  not  start  otherwise.  I should  like  to 
add  that  they  ought  to  be  particular  as  to  the  man 
they  choose. 

57381.  You  say  it  would  be  far  better  to  encourage 
capital  to  come  into  the  country  by  every  possible 

channel?— Yes. 


rBnJ?TtYou  say  would  h®  far  bfte  to  cncour  J trn£  I do  not  want  to  press  yon,  but  I put  my 

capital  to  come  into  the  country  by  every  possible  57398.  I ao ^ n0_  ever  known  a single  m- 

channel  ? — Yes.  question  again..  Have  you  ever  "£^^0^^  have 

57382.  Well,  of  course,  you  are  a.ware  that  that  was  stance  m ^ reasonably  created  a suspicion 

^tondation  principle  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  ei’ed,  a,  prl?  fixed  having  regard  to  intimida- 

Act?_Yes.  that  th^  pnc!  W that  but  where  there 

57383.  Now,  as  that  Act  has  produced  the  con-  tion? — I do  not  wan  g 
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has  been  agitation  the  Estates  Commissioners  are  ap- 
' parently  under  the  impression  that  the  landlord  has 
to  sell,  and  they  do  not  give,  and  have  not  given,  as 
good  a price  as  anywhere  else.  I do  not  think  that 
they  would  have  got  certain  lands  at  the  price  they 
have,  if  there  had  not  been  intimidation. 

57399.  They  have  not  given  the  price?— No;  I do 
not  think  that  they  have.  . 

57400.  Sir  John  Colomb.— If  you  are  going  to  buy 
untenanted  land  on  the  basis  of  net  income  ascer- 
tained over  an  average  of  previous  years,  then  ob- 
viously if  the  letting  value  of  the  land  had  been 
adversely  affected  by  agitation,  that  would  effect  re- 
ceipts in  some  of  the  years  ?— Certainly,  'and  they 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  If 
there  has  been  intimidation  those  years  ought  not  to 
be  considered. 

57401.  I want  to  ask  you  this  about  the  feasibility 
of  fixing  the  price  to  be  paid  for  untenanted  land. 
Where  there  have  been  regular  transactions  in  a 
series  of  yearly  grazing  lettings  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  about  net  income ; blit  now  let  me  take  un- 
tenanted  land  outside  the  demesne  ? — Yes. 

57402.  Worked  as  an  integral  part  of  the  holding 
of  the  landlord,  the  landlord’s  operations  embracing 
the  demesne ; in  that  case  do  you  or  do  you  not  see 
a very  great  difficulty  in  anybody  arriving  at  really 
what  was  the  relative  value  of  that  particular  portion 
of  untenanted  land?— You  could  not  possibly  do  it, 
because  there  is  a lot  of  work  that  the  landlord  has 
done  which  may  take  several  years  to  give  a return — 
>a  lot  of  buildings,  etc. 

57403.  You  would  agree  that  it  >is  la  matter  of  im- 
possibility where  there  are  two  or  three  farms  worked 
together  in  one  scheme  to  apportion  to  each  the  profits 
made,  for  books  could  not  possibly  show  it  ? — You  can- 
not possibly  do  it. 

57404.  Another  thing  that  cannot  be  possibly  judged 
by  an  outsider  is,  if  I take  so  much  for  meadowmg 
how  will  it  affect  the  rent? — Yes. 

57405.  And  then  you  say  you  consider  it  is  unne- 
cessary that  every  farm  should  be  valued  at  £10  or 
£12,  or  any  other  fixed  valuation,  to  rank  it  as  an 
economic  holding.  By  fixed  valuation  you  mean 
Griffith’s  valuation  ? — Yes. 

57406.  Do  you  think  that  a valuation  made  sixty 
years  ago  has  relation  to  the  inherent  value  of  the 
land  now? — None  at  all  now.  The  valuation  in  the 
West  Riding  is  very  much  higher  than  in  portions 
of  the  East. 

57407.  And  therefore  may  I interpret  you  as  say- 
ing that  a scheme  for  the  relief  of  uneconomic  hold- 
ings, based  on  the  question  of  Griffith’s  valuation,  is 
on  a.  false  basis  ? — I think  it  is  all  false. 

. 57408.  And  therefore  that  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  economic  holdings,  it  is  not  merely  valuation, 
but  a variety  of  other  circumstances  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  ? — Yes. 

57409.  Now,  you  say  that  every  possible  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  residents,  both  owners  and 
tenants,  to  employ  labour? — Yes. 

. 57410.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  clue  to  what  is 
m your  mind  in  the  case  of  tenants,  because  it  is 
really  annuitants  you  mean  by  that?— What  I meant 
there  was  big  tenants,  not  these  annuitants,  but  the 
big  tenants  who  have  not  already  bought  their  hold- 
ings. 

57411.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  a suggestion 
- of  how  you  would  set  about  that?— The  first  thing 
is  that  you  want  to  give  the  tenant  the  idea  that  he 
is  a fixture  there  and  will  not  be  disturbed  by  legis- 
lation.  There  is  a great  feeling  among  big  tenants 
that  thev  may  be  cut  out  and  find  their  land  and 
house  taken  up  again. 

57412.  I understand  you  to  think  that  the  big 
tenants  you  refer  to  are  deterred  from  giving  a con- 
siderable employment  of  labour  or  even  making  im- 
certalrdy1*3  4 16  fear  of  chan8es  ?— In  legislation, 

?!  S!n!1l  tenants  ^fore  the  Act  of 
1881  were  afraid  of  doing  anything  for  fear  of  con- 

abouS  fh  lV  a!}d  1 thin,k  there  is  no  doubt 

was  1 finS  the  landlords  c°uld  be  sure  that  this 
pu?  into  ?h«  iS  s’~t  ‘™mt  °‘  ”””*  b» 

. P4}?-  B**“— V<ra  divide  Die  lend  in  Balwev 

into  four  classes.  May  I ask  you  what  is  thp  AiJ 
tinction  of  boundary  between  the  East  and  West 
rTnM  ?~Th?t  is,a  Police  definition, 
d^rnif’  fut  roughly  speaking ?— Well,  if  TOu  went 
down  by  Athenry,  west  of  Tuam,  and  round  that  wa?. 


57416.  And  generally  speaking  the  land  to  the 
of  a line  through  Tuam  and  Athenry,  and  so  on  ' 
good  for  tillage  ? — Part  of  it  is.  But  there  is  a f 1S 
of  country  which  may  be  called  bog  country 
the  land  is  much  too  heavy.  J 

57417.  *n  Passing  yesterday  I saw  a great  variety 
of  magnificent  crops  of  oats  on  land  that  had  been 
reclaimed  from  bog  ? — I think  there  is  not  hah  enoush 
value  put  on  reclaimed  bog.  Where  you  have  deen 
retentive  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bog  you  could 
never  make  good  tillage  land  of  it.  It  ls  tnnVuiT 
I tilled  a lot  of  it  myself.  nct' 

57418.  The  oats  would  grow  up  and  then  lie  down 
because  they  would  be  too  strong? — Yes.  I grow  my 
oats  on  bogs  for  ensilage.  The  most  valuable  ithinv  T 
know  is  cut-away  bog.  8 

57419.  That  being  your  view  of  the  district,  how 
much  would  you  say  exactly  there  is  in  three  and 
four? — I could  not  toll  you. 

57420.  In  fact,  according  to  you,  there  is  very  little- 
land  in  the  county  available  for  mixed  farming  ?_ 
Oh,  no ; there  is  more  land  available  for  mixed  farm- 
ing in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 

57421.  You  think  there  is  more  land  fit  for  mired 
farming,  on  the  whole,  in  the  West  than  in  the  East? 
— Especially  in  the  West. 

57422.  You  say  it  would  be  far  better  to  encourage 
capital  to  come  into  the  country  by  every  possible 
channel  instead  of  legislating  to  try  and  give  effect 
to  mere  popular  theories? — Yes. 

57423.  You  say  that  the  landlords  at  present  are 
being  frightened  away  from  the  country  ?— They  are. 

57424.  And  that  if  the  land  is  distributed  among 
the  tenants  no  improvements  or  no  industries  will 
be  started? — When  the  capital  leaves  the  country 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

57425.  Was  there  so  very  much  capital  in  the  land- 
lord class,  for  we  have  always  understood,  and  we 
have  been  told,  that  estates  in  Ireland  have  been 
very  largely  mortgaged  ? — I know  that,  but  what  I 
mean  to  say  is  this,  that  supposing  they  sell  all  their 
land,  as  matters  are  going  on  now,  the  money  they 
invest  will  leave  the  country.  It  will  not  be  invested 
here. 

57426.  But  in  former  days  when  there  was  not  this 
legislation  of  which  you  complain,  in  the  days  before 
the  bad  times,  before  1880,  say,  up  towards  1879, 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  landlords  investing  their 
capital  in  the  laud.  Diid  they  do  so ’—Certainly, 
but  there  is  no  object  in  investing  capital  in  land 
now. 

57427.  You  see  you  are  foretelling  a certain  amount 
of  disaster  in  case  the  capital  leaves  the  country,  bnt 
capital  was  in  the  country  before  there  was  any  of 
this.  obnoxious  legislation.  What  you  regard  as  ob- 
noxious  legislation  began  with  the  Land  Act  of  1881. 
Was  there  any  very  large  investment  of  capital  by 
the  landlord  class  in  improvements  either  in  agri- 
culture or  industry? — On  some  estates  undoubtedly. 

57428.  But  generally.  Hero  is  the  simple  case. 
Money  was  not  boing  spent  properly,  and  was  not  the 
capital  that  was  invested  in  the  land  in  reclaiming  it 
and  putting  it  into  the  shape  in  which  it  is  here— was 
not  all  that  put  in  by  the  tenants?— I don’t  know 
about  Connemara. 

57429.  But  has  not  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the 
West  of  Ireland  been  reclaimed  by  the  tenants?— Oh, 
no,  certainly  not.  What  do  you  call  the  West  of 
Ireland  ? 

57430.  Are  not  all  the  buildings  put  up  by  them? 
— No;  I am  building. 

57431.  You  are  talking  of  the  whole  country.  I 
am  talking  of  the  congested  districts  of  Ireland  gene- 
rally. We  are  inquiring  into  the  wretched  parts  of 
Ireland  ? — I am  talking  about  large  parts  of  Ireland 
that  you  want  .to  take  in. 

57432.  You  came  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Landlords’.  Convention  to  the  Commission,  which  « 
inquiring  into  the  question  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness? — I wish  to  appear  for  a great  many  of  those 
landlords,  and  I say  that  when  they  sell,  too,  they 
W err!??  *nTCSk  the  country.  , 

.57433.  Your  point  is  that  a large  part  of  Ireland 
will  be  impoverished  by  the  improvement  in  the  posi_ 
“°.n  °f  the  poor  tenants  in  the  West?— I do.  1 
'hink  so,  undoubtedly.  I think  so. 

57434.  Then,  in  view  of  the  maxim  of  the  great®' 
happiness-  of  the  greater  number,  do  you  not  thirtc 
it  would  be  well  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  p°®? 
tenants  in  the  West  even  if  a richer  district  m 
centre  suffers? — You  should  not  improve  the  thrift- 
iess  at  the  expense  of  the  thrifty. 
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w«k  That  is  introducing  another  question,  that  is 
• Seine  the  question  whether  they  are  thriftless 
introducing  ^ and  apparently  with  some  show 

1 tot it  ii  not  but  wnt  of 

llrtSy  that  keeps  them  in  then  present  post- 
S-Idb  not  knots  that  there  is  any  went  of  op- 

'iSVrth'regard  to  that  question  of  leant  of 
6«+?,'mtv  it  may  be  a disputed  point,  but  I think 
w hS  been  a good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  people 
want  opportunity^ — Only  if  they  eta,  where  the,  are. 

57437  If  they  stay  where  they  are ! Would  you 
like  them  to  go,  toof-To  go  and  get  employment  else- 

Wh574k  To  go  out  of  Ireland  altogether  ?— Why  stick 

d°W439heThere  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
they  do’ go  away.  They  go  to  get  labour.  There  are 
Lie  numbers  that  go  from  this  county  and  Mayo 
to  Scotland  and  England  to  get  work  ?-They  do  not 
Lav  there.  They  come  back.  If  a man  cannot  live 
in  a position  in  his  own  country  he  can  get  labour 
elsewhere,  and  there  are  lots  of  people  that  can 

26 57440.  But  the  whole  object  of  this  Commission  is 
to  try  to  get  a remedy  for  that  state  of  affairs.  Now, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  drift  of  your  evidence  is  to 
show  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  good  in  so 
far  as  it  sends  these  people  out  of  the  country  to 
get  labour  elsewhere.  Would  you  look  to  see  that 
state  of  affairs  continue,  with  people  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  or  would  you  like  to  see  it  stopped? — I 
do  not  say  it  is  good  at  all,  but  I say  you  need  not 
feel  on  the  verge  of  starvation  if  you  can  go  and  get 
labour  elsewhere. 

57441.  In  the  old  country  suppose  they  cannot  get 
WOrk  ? — But  they  could  get  work  elsewhere.  Hundreds 
of  them  go  to  the  harvest  and  come  hack  again. 

57442.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  economic  condition  of 
the  country  when  it  requires  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  to  come  into  the  country  to  help  to  maintain 
the  people  ? — Who  puts  it  in — this  Government. 

57443.  I do  not  mind,  but  somebody  or  other  con- 
tributes over  two  millions  per  annum  from  outside 
to  maintain  the  people  ? — How  is  it  contributed  ? 

57444.  In  the  form  of  earnings  of  migratory 
labourers  in  England  and  Scotland? — But  then  it  is 
their  earnings. 

57445.  There  is  something  like  two  millions  that 
comes  in  gifts  from  relations  in  America  to  relieve 
the  misery  of  the  suffering  people  in  this  country  ? — 
I know,  but  those  are  men  that  had  small  holdings, 
and  they  have  done  like  other  small  holders  we  know 
of  ; they  have  gone  somewhere  else  to  get  labour.  I 
think  it  is  a pity  that  the  labouring  man  who  goes  to 
get  work  does  not  stay  where  he  gets  work. 

57446.  I see.  In  fact,  I may  take  it  that  you  want 
to  keep  the  whole  country  in  'grass  ? — I certainly  say 
that  with  a mixed  holding,  I would  sooner  see  it  in 
the  hands  of  a big  tenant  giving  labour  than  in  the 
hands  of  a small  tenant  proprietor.  It  would  give 
more  labour. 

57447.  Now,  you  say  that  the  Estates  Commissioners 
have  given  low  prices,  and  that  the  low  prices  which 
the  Estates  Commissioners  have  given  for  grass  land 
are  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  intimida- 
• — I say  that  they  would  not  have  got  the  grass 
lands  at  the  prices  they  have  if  there  had  not  been 
intimidation. 

57448.  And  it  was  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
rents  of  grass  lands  had  fallen  ? — But  the  rents  have 
not  fallen. 

. 5744.9.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  argument  is  rather 

inconsistent  ?— What  ? 

57450.  That  your  rents  have  not  fallen,  although  I 
« that  you  have  been  intimidated  as  much  as 

ybody  else  ? — Yes,  but  I have  not  sold.  I would  not 

K7/ici  P“ce  at  their  valuation  of  it. 

• .t-  And  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  is 

riiAf1.  ifi?  an3'wllere  it  is  where  you  are?— That  is 

gnt ; but  I can  hold  my  own.  Some  landlords  won’t. 

57 dm>0Uld  Clear  oat' 

<jb+Kv?2'  am  only  pointing  out  that  yon  are 

gernng  no  lower  price  for  your  land?— I am  not  sell- 

57US7  ^ not  talce  anJ'  price. 

No  ^0ur  tenants  have  not  been  intimidated? — 

t05£.  Suppose  you  said  to  them : “ We  want  you 
thev  . 6 laud,’’  according  to  your  experience, 

Tliev  ...S17®  the  same  price  for  their  yearly  takes  ? 

tenAn/u  v the  same  price  where  a grazing 

ms  been  intimidated.  There  is  a.  case  in  point 


where  the  rent  was  cut  f-rom  £140  to  £40  through  in-  gi)  ;S)Q7_ 
timidation.  '' ' __L 

57455.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fact  that  The  Right 
your  tenants  have  not  been  intimidated  shows  that  Hon.  Lord 
intimidation  has  not  been  so  really  rampant? — Ashtown. 
Round  me  ; not  on  my  estate.  You  have  only  to  go 
to  the  Athenry  grass  farms  and  the  Dunsandle  Es- 
tate, which  has  been  sold. 

57456.  Now,  the  only  other  point  I should  like  to 
mention  to  you  is  that  you  seem  to  say  that  every  un- 
economic holding  should  be  called  economic  if  the 
tenant  and  his  family  have  other  sufficient  means  of 
living,  derived  from  such  sources  as  local  employment, 
migratory  labour,  or  jobbing  in  small  stock.  That  is 
an  attempt  to  introduce,  I take  it,  a different  defini- 
tion of  “economic”? — I say  I don’t  agree  with  the 
present  definition  of  “economic.” 

57457.  Would  you  say  that  a holding  is  economic  if 
it  consists  -of  ten  acres  on  a.  block  of  granite? — If 
the  man  could  get  labour  besides  from  that  block  of 
granite  I would  say  it  was  all  right.  You  must  take 
into  consideration  what  he  gets,  besides  what  he  gets 
off  the  holding. 

57458.  It  is  introducing  a new  definition  of  the 
term  “economic”? — I don’t  agree  with  the  present 
definition  at  alL 

57459.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — On  the  question  of  grass 
farms,  you  stated  to  Sir  John  Colomb  that  you  would 
accept  the  net  income.  Supposing  these  grass  lands 
have  to  be  acquired,  would  you  accept  the  net  income 
as  the  basis  of  purchase  ? — Yes,  plus  the  landlord’s 
good  will. 

57460.  That  is  not  what  I call  the  net  income? — It 
should  be  based  on  net  income ; but  at  the  same  time 
there  should  be  the  landlord’s  good  will.  The  landlord 
has  as  much  good  will  in  the  land  he  has  as  the 
tenant  has  in  his. 

57461.  Sir  Antony  McDonnell. — Does  not  grazing 
land  cover  all  that? — No. 

57462.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Wh'at  does  the  grazing  land 
cover?-— The  grass  that  grows  on  it. 

57463.  Does  not  the  price  include  the  good  will? — 

No. 

57464.  Would  not  that  cover  it? — No;  because  if 
the  landlord  were  to  put  the  letting  of  the  land  up  to 
auction  he  would  probably  get  seven  or  eight  years’ 
purchase. 

57465.  Sir  Antony  McDonnell. — You  would  not 
estimate  grazing  land  at  competition  value? — Of 
course  I would. 

57466.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Supposing  that  competi- 
tion were  to  cease  ? — How  is  it  going  to  cease — there  is- 
plenty  of  competition  for  land. 

57467.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  I take  it  that  you  do 
not  accept  the  net  income  as  the  basis  of  the  price  of 
grass  land? — The  net  income  of  grazing  land,  not  as 
the  full  price;  no,  certainly  not. 

57468.  You  are  aware  that  your  Convention  has 
already  accepted  it? — I cannot  help  that.  I do  not 
think  they  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  with  regard  to 
grazing  land. 

57469.  Chairman. — You  are  in  a difficulty  once  you 
begin  to  talk  about  price  on  the  basis  of  net  income  ? 

— You  are  putting  it  to  me  on  the  basis  of  net  income. 

57470.  Sir  Antony  McDonnell. — Would  you  not 
say  that  thirty-five  years’  purchase  is  an  enormous 
price  for  land  in  that  case? — I think  grazing  land  is 
worth  more  than  that. 

57471.  Grazing  land  is  bought  now  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners  at  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years’ 
purchase? — -Yes. 

57472.  And  you  would  add  to  that  a number  of 
years’  purchase  for  your  good  will? — Yes. 

57473.  You  get  nine  or  ten  years  for  a small  hold- 
ing ? — It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  ground.  You  get 
far  more  for  small  bits  of  land  than  you  do  for  big 
ones. 

57474.  Then  you  get  the  normal  price  of  land  up  to 
considerably  over  thirty  years? — I would  say  that  if 
the  State  choose  to  do  it,  they  must  give  the  landlord 
the  price. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — That  is  an  absurd 
doctrine. 

57475.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Now.  with  reference  to 
grazing  lands  where  the  landlord  is  the  grazier  ? — Yes. 

57476.  Suppose  he  grazes  these  lands  himself.  In 
reply  to  Sir  John  Colomb  you  stated  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult in  that  case  to  arrive  at  the  net  income  ? — Not  if 
he  grazes  the  lot  of  them. 

57477.  But  if  he  uses'  one  or  the  other,  it  would  be 
difficult  then  to  arrive  at  the  net  income? — Yes. 
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57478.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  about 
arriving  at  it  from  his  books?— I don’t  see  how  you 
could.  You  must  always  take  into  consideration  m 
grazing  lands  what  effect  the  'taking  away  of  one 
would  have  on  the  other. 

57479.  Then  you  are  driven  from  that,  and  you 
have  to  go  to  some  other  basis? — I could  not  give  you 
any  opinion  unless  I was  soiling  land  myself,  and  then 
I would.  . 

57480.  Would  you  take  Mr.  Boyd’s  definition?— 
No  ; I do  not  think  the  present  valuation  is  right 
either.  . 

57481.  Mr.  O’Keu.y.— ' You  would  not  wish  to  see 
anybody  buy  a property  the  income  of  which  was,  as 
Sir  John  Colomb  has  put  it,  whittled  down  by  what 
you  call  rampant  agitation? — No. 

57482.  It  should  not  be  touched?— I do  not  say  it, 
should  not  be  touched  ; but  I say  the  agitation  should 
not  reduce  the  price  at  which  it  ought  to  be  sold. 

57483.  Was  there  any  agitation  on  the  Clooncah 
property  ? — Yes. 

57484.  And  is  it  right  to  say  that  in  consequence  of 
that  agitation  the  price  was  whittled  down? — It  was, 
most  certainly. 

57485.  And  for  this  property— the  Clooncah  pro- 
perty— you  proceeded  to  offer  a price? — I did. 

57486.  Do  you  complain  that  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners have  been  giving  lower  prices  for  certain 
estates  on  account  of  agitation? — Yes. 

57487.  As  a matter  of  fact,  would  you  not  have  got 
this  property  at  a considerably  lower  price  than  the 
Estates  Commissioners  paid  for  it  afterwards  if  the 
landlord  accepted  your  offer  ? — Certainly,  I should. 

57488.  So,  therefore,  if  your  price  had  been  accep- 
ted, you  yourself  would  have  reaped  a benefit  from  the 
agitation  that  was  proceeding? — That  is  not  the  way 
I looked  at  it. 

57489.  Is  not  that  the  way  to  look  at  it  ? — The  way  I 
look  at  it  is  this.  I went  in  to  buy  the  land,  to  see  if 
the  land  could  be  bought;  and  if  I had  bought  the 
tenants  would  not  have  gained  their  ends  by  intimi- 
dation. 

57490.  If  you  had  bought? — Yea. 

57491.  But  you  would  have  bought  it  at  a lower 
price  ? — Exactly  ; but  I could  have  put  a spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  agitation. 

57492.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  remains  that  you 
would  not  have  extinguished  the  agitation  on  the 
property,  because  you  would  have  got  that  property 
at  a price  which  would  not  represent  its  fair  value? 
— Undoubtedly.  I don’t  deny  that ; but  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  object  I tried  to  buy  that  property  for 
was  to  prevent  tenants  getting  the  land  where  there 
was  intimidation. 

57493.  And  incidentally  to  secure  the  property  for 
yourself  at  a price  lower  than  its  value? — That  was 
a minor  thing. 

57494.  Mr.  Sutherland. — So  that  you  would  have 
made  a profit  on  the  effect  of  intimidation  on  the 
price  of  land? — Yes. 

57495.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— From  what  yon 
say  of  the  manner  at  which  you  would  arrive  at  the 
selling  price,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  that  the 
Commissioners  would  be  able  to  abolish  large  farms  ? 
— There  is  not. 

57496.  Is  not  that  merely  strengthening  the  case  for 
the  necessity  of  compulsion? — They  are  lands  for 
which  there  should  be  a great  deal  more  paid,  even  at 
present. 

57497.  Mr.  Sutherland.— You  made  a statement 
in  reply  to  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  that  the  price  of 
land  is  too  low  at  the  present  time  for  the  seller?— 
I say  it  is. 

57498.  And  has  the  selling  price  of  the  land  been 
going  down  lately  ?— Well,  it  is  being  sold  too  quickly. 

57499.  Is  the  price  downward  just  now  or  upward? 
— Well,  I cannot  tell  you  that  just  now. 

57500.  Would  you  say  it  is  going  down?— I do  not 
think  it  is. 

57501.  It  is  going  up? — I think  it  remains  steady. 

57502.  You  know  the  price  at  which  land  was  sold 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act  in  Ireland?— It  was  sold 
by  heavily  mortgaged  landlords. 

57503.  And  the  price  paid  now  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  price  ? — I dare  say  it  is. 

57504.  And  it  is  still  going  up  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1903,  is  not  it? — Oh,  yes ; it  is  going 
up  since  the  Ashbourne  Act. 

57505.  So  that  you  cannot  complain  that  the  price 


of  land  is  affected  by  intimidation  when  it 
to  be  sold  ?— I did  not  say  it  was  depreciated  C°m€s' 

57506.  I see  that  you  made  a complaint  to  rt, 
Commission  that  the  landlords  were  not  eetr 
enough,  and  that  the  price  of  land  was  heine  den 
dated  by  the  agitation  ? — I say  the  land  is  sold  aT" 
price  it  would  not  be  sold  at  if  the  country  was  ri^lt 
and  in  order  and  peaceful.  °nc 

57507.  And  then  it  would  bo  sold  at  a still  hiidif 
price  ? — Yes.  gn6t  | 

57508.  So  that  concurrently  with  intimidation  tW  1 
price  of  land  has  gone  up,  and  intimidation  dJ 
not  affect  the  price? — It  does,  certainly.  Yon 
comparing  the  1903  Act  with  the  Ashbourne  Act 

57508a.  What  becomes  of  the  general  proposition 
that  intimidation  puts  down  the  price  of  land?-It 
has  put  it  down. 

57509.  And  then  you  say  that  with  the  existing 
intimidation  the  price  of  land  is  going  up.  How  do 
you  reconcile  tlieso  things?— The  price  of  land  would 
be  higher  if  there  had  not  been  intimidation.  I saj- 
the  landlords  would  never  have  taken  the  prices 
they  have  if  there  had  not  been  intimidation. 

57510.  So  that  the  more  intimidation  the  higher 
the  price  will  go?— No;  I say  if  there  had  not 
been  intimidation  the  price  would  have  gone  higher. 

57511.  Chairman. — Now,  with  reference  to  your 
point  about  labour,  I take  it  that  in  your  view  the 
change  from  uneconomic  to  an  economic  holding 
would  diminish  the  labour  supply? — I am  certainof 
it.  I know  it  has  done  so. 

57512.  Now,  take  your  own  case.  On  what  work 
do  you  employ  the  labourers? — Farm  labour,  im- 
provements, fencing  draining. 

57513.  Then  can  you  divide  that  into  two  heads— 
labour  which  you  employ  in  connection  with  your 
home  farms,  and  labour  which  you  employ  in  con- 
nection with  the  grass  land  which  you  have  in 
your  .possession? — Yes  ; (it  is  all  worked  together. 
You  know  that  with  breeding  stock  there  must  be 
a lot  of  labour. 

57514.  But  is  not  it  fair  to  divide  roughly  into 
those  two  heads  the  labour  which  you  employ  about 
your  place? — I employ  labour  on  the  home  farm. 
There  is  a lot  of  labour  employed  in  connection  with 
the  demesne,  a lot  of  labour  employed  outside. 

57515.  There  is  labour  which  is  employed  in  con- 
nection with  your  farming  operations?— Yes. 

57516.  And  there  is  the  labour  which  you  employ- 
in  connection  with  your  demesne  inside?— Oh,  no; 
that  is  not  included. 

57517.  You  omit  that? — That  comes  to  about  £954 
more. 

57518.  Is  the  labour  which  you  have  at  all  or  en- 
tirely connected  with  your  agricultural  operations  ?- 
Fencing  and  draining  of  the  land,  and  building  and 
farm  labour. 

57519.  If  you  break  up  the  grass  land  for  instance, 
which  is  in  your  possession,  and  give  it  to  a number 
of  men,  though  there  may  bo  less  demand  for  outside 
labour,  employment  still  will  go  on  as  there  must  be 
a certain  number  of  people  who  are  living  by  that 
land  ? — I do  not  think  that,  a man  with  an  economic 
holding  will  make  so  much  a year  as  they  would 
make. 

57520.  You  do  not  think  that  a man  getting  a 
good  holding  will  earn  as  much  off  that  land  as 
he  would  by  occupying  the  small  holding  and  labour- 
ing outside? — That  depends  on  how  big  the  holding 
was. 

57521.  An  economic  holding  of  thirty  acres?— Ido 
not  think  he  would.  He  would  not  clear  £2  an  acre 
on  it. 

57522.  Whether  he  did  or  not  he  would  be  more- 
contented,  for  labour  is  a precarious  kind  of  thing'" 
No ; my  wages  are  practically  fortnightly  W 
are  certain  of  their  wages  unless  they  are  sick. 

57523.  Are  you  certain  that  circumstance  win  8 
ways  remain  the  same — suppose  you  were  to  go  o 
for  example  ? — If  I were  to  go  out  my  farming  opera- 
tions would  probably  still  remain.  . i_ 

57524.  Supposing  you  did  not  take  an  interest 
farming  operations,  the  whole  of  the  labourers  m g 
bo  discharged? — They  would,  but  they  migru  e 
economic  holdings  out  of  my  land.  , 

57525.  If  that  could  happen  would  not  fire  ® j 
future  be  more  safe  and  more  certain  by  ”*"?g 
holding  on  which  lie  could  prosper  comparatr nj 
a farmer  than  when  he  is  perhaps  depending  o 
whim  or  taste  of  the  man  who  lives  there? 
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miite  true,  but  if  that  came  it  would  be  time  enough 
i think  about  it.  At  present  I give  plenty  of  labour. 

57526  But  you  have  a right  to  think  of  it  because 
it  is  a matter  which  affects  practically  the  prosperity 
of  the  district?— I do  not  believe  that  the  dividing 
of  grass  land  will  make  prosperity. 

57527  Supposing  for  a moment  that  the  creation 
of  economic  holdings  does  have  an  effect  on  the  labour 
supply  this  man  will  have  sons,  and  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  labour  in  the  district  these  will  be 
available,  while  one  of  these,  sons  will  take  to  an 
economic  holding  that  will  perhaps  be  planted?— As 
a matter  of  fact  I find  that,  the  sons  of  my  tenants 
work  for  a certain  time  and  then  go  to  America. 

57528.  Because  there  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them 


at  home?— I find  that  after  three  or  four  years  those  Seut  30  1907. 
I employ  go  to  America.  1 — L 

57529.  Because  the  wages  they  get  there  are  better  The  Right 
than  what  you  give  them  ? — No ; I do  not  think  that,  Hon-  B°rd 
but  because  there  is  no  opportunity  to  save  money  in  Ashtown. 
this  country. 

57530.  Does  not  it  depend  on  what  they  can  earn  ? — 

In  this  country,  hardly. 

57531.  But  is  not  the  migration  of  agricultural 
labourers  from  Mayo  and  Western  Galway  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  England  they  can  earn  better  wages 
than  they  get  at  home? — They  would  not  get  any 
demand  at  home. 

57532.  And  they  go  to  America  for  the  same  rea- 
son?— I think  they  feel  more  independent. 


Mr.  John  Cunningham  examined. 


57533.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Mount 
Bellew  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes.  I have  here 

statistics  of  the  Union,  and  from  the  statistics  I 
find  there  are  2,759  landholders  under  £5  valuation  in 
Mount  Bellew  Union.  300  of  these  are  in  the 
scheduled  electoral  division  of  Clonkeen.  There  is 
only  one  electoral  division  in  the  Union  scheduled, 
although  each  electoral  division  has  congested  town- 
lands.  In  the  non-scheduled  districts  there  aTe  2,479 
iinldiuos  under  £5  valuation,  and  there  are  33,600 
acres  of  land  available  for  distribution,  that  is  if 
the  owners  are  inclined  to  give  it.  In  a few  of  these 
cases  there  are  sales  arranged,  but  it  is  not  divided. 
The  population  is  very  much  reduced  too.  In  1871 
it  was  18,423,  and  in  1901  it  was  reduced  by  3,400. 
The  system  of  scheduling  is  very  misleading,  inasmuch 
as  the  most  congested  townlands  in  the  Union  are  not 
scheduled  as  being  congested  owing  to  their  being 
large  grazing  farms  which  overbalance  them,  and 
that  is  the  reason  they  are  not  scheduled,  and  it  is  a 
very  misleading  thing  ; as  an  instance  of  this  in  Derry- 
6essann  electoral  division  one  grazier  with  893  acres 
and  all  the  other  holdings  in  the  property  are  un- 
economic. This  gives  an  idea  of  this  system  and  of 
the  tenants  on  that  estate.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
uneconomic  holdings,  thirteen  of  them  have  only 
four  acres  with  an  average  valuation  of  £1  15s.  .0 d. 
It  shows  how  hard  it  is  for  these  poor  people  to  live. 
Yet  they  were  not  scheduled  owing  to  the  large  grazing 
tracts  beside  them.  Again,  in  Mount  Hazel  electoral 
division  one  landowner,  Mr.  Joyce,  owns  795  acres 
of  land  to  himself,  and  he  has  about  forty  tenants 
whose  holdings  average  about  seven  statute  acres,  and 
the  average  valuation  of  all  his  tenants  is  only  about 
£2  9s.  0d.,  yet  he  declines  to  sell.  In 

Gunnade  and  Ourraduff  in  Ballinakill  Electoral  Di- 
vision there  are  thirty  tenants  with  an  average 
valuation  of  £3  10s.  Oil.,  and  the  estate  was  sold 
twelve  years  ago  .here  in  Ballinasloe.  It  was  sold 
by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate,  iand  the  tenants 
holdings  were  so  small  and  -miserable  that  the  agent 
considered  that  the  Land  Commission  would  not  ad- 
vance money  on  holdings  so  hopelessly  scattered,  and 
therefore  he  offered  it  for  sale  ancl  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  M ‘Donnell,  of  Tuam,  at  something  about 
twelve  years’  purchase.  Some  years  ago  the 
tenants  approached  him  with  a view  to  sale, 
end  he  would  sell  at  twenty  years’  purchase 
and  no  less.  However,  when  the  Land  Act  of 
1903  was  passed,  which  gave  him  a bonus, 
they  asked  him  again,  but  instead  of  the  bonus  bridg- 
ing over  the  difficulty  between  them,  it  seemed  to 
make  the  land  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
landlord,  as  he  asked  twenty-two  years,  and  refused 
to  give  them  a grazing  farm  he  holds  near  them, 
so  they  are  still  living  in  these  miserable 
patches.  Before  1903  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
bought  two  estates  in  our  Union,  in  fact  in  the 
parish  in  which  I live,  and  they  bought  them  at 
fourteen  and  a half  years’  purchase.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  they  purchased  three  estates  at 
twenty-eight  and  one-third  years’  purchase  on  the 
average,  taking  the  Poor  Law  V ablation,  . which 
shows,  I think,  the  great  increase  there  is  in  land 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

57534.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — What  was  the 
other  estate  bought  for,  before  1903? — One  of  the 
estates  purchased  by  the  Board  was  the  French 
estate  called  St.  Brendan’s.  That  was  purchased  at 
fourteen  and  a half  years’  purchase  in  1895. 


57535.  Were  any  rents  fixed  on  that? — The  Con-  Mr.  John 
gested  Districts  Board  divided  it  at  that  time.  That  Cunningbor 
was  the  first  estate  which  they  worked,  and  the  most 
successful  thing  they  did. 

57536.  But  before  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
bought  had  the  tenants  had  judicial  rents  fixed? — 

They  had,  but  I am  calculating  dt  on  the  valuation, 
because  I had  no  means  of  knowing  the  judicial  rents 
that  were  fixed. 

57537.  On  the  valuation? — On  the  Poor  Law  Valua- 
tion I take  it  as  the  Government  valuation  and  first 
term  rents  were  nearly  equal  in  my  district. 

57538.  What  was  the  other  estate? — The  other  was 
the  Netterville  estate. 

57539.  You  mentioned  that  they  purchased  some 
estates  since  the  Act  of  1903? — The  Fallon  estate. 

That  estate  itself  cost  31£  years’  purchase  on  the 
Poor  Law  Valuation,  but,  taking  the  estates  on  the 
average,  the  price  was  twenty-eight  and  one-third 
years'  purchase. 

57540.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  others? — The 
M'Donnell  estate,  one  large  grazing  farm.  That  was 
about  twenty-eight-,  and  the  O’Kelly  Estate. 

57541.  You  know  the  Fallon  estate  well? — Yes;  I 
live  there.  I am  a tenant  on  that  estate,  and  I could 
show  you  the  justice  of  the  basis  of  the  Poor  Law 
Valuation.  The  Poor  Law  Valuation  was  something 
higher  than  tire  first  term  rents  that  were  fixed. 

57542.  Your  holding  has  been  re-sold  to  you  by  the 
Board  and  the  price  fixed  ? — Yes. 

57543.  And  are  you  satisfied  with  the  price?— Well, 

I am  better  satisfied  than  some  more  of  them.  I think 
some  of  them  are  not  satisfied  with  the  high  annuity 
fixed  on.  them,  but  the  holding  is  fair.  I think  it  is 
too  -bad  that  the  tenants  have  to  suffer  through  the 
high  prices  paid  by  the  Board. 

57544.  But  in  your  own  case?— Well,  I am  paying 
more  per  acre  than  I was  paying  before,  but  I got  a 
small  increase. 

57545.  Tlie  land  has  been  improved  by  the  Board  ? 

— Tho  tenants  got  more  land  which  gave,  them  a 
better  chance  of  living.  Their  condition  is  better, 
but  the  rent  is  higher  per  acre  than  it  was  before. 

57546.  Mr.  Sutherland.— Has  the  estate  been  im- 
proved in  any  way? — Oh,  yes,  it  has,  very  much.  The 
Congested  Districts  Board  have  done  a great  deal  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  They  have  drained  it  and 
have  -made  a little  in  the  way  of  -roads,  hut  the  lead- 
ing -road  through  the  estate  is  not  made  yet-.  This 
land  was  too  dear.  But  I will  not  blame  them  for 
that.  We  petitioned  them  several  times  to  buy,  and 
they  made  the  best  bargain  they  could. 

57547.  Sir  John  Colomb. — The  basis  you  take  is  the 
number  of  years’  purchase  of  the  Poor  Law  Valua- 
tion?— Yes.  , , 

57548.  Do  you  consider  the  Poor.  Law  Valuation 
really  -represents  tho  -present  value  of  the  land  ?— No ; 
in  -fact  I oannot  say  that,  but  I know  it  is  about  the 
same  ’all  over  the  Mountbellew  district.  We  might 
calculate  it  on  the  first  term  rents.  It  is  higher  than 
the  first  term  rents  that  were  fixed  on  these  people. 

57549.  In  some  places,  but  not  always.  You  said 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  forced  to  give 
too  much? — Yes. 

57550.  That  is,  too  much  in  your  judgment,  based 
upon  valuation?— No,  not  based  on  valuation,  but 
based  on  the  actual  value  of  the  land;  and  I will  give 
you  one  reason  why  I think  they  did  give  too  much. 

I do  not  know  on  what  basis  they  went,  but  I know 
the  landlord  was  getting  more  for  that  grazing  land 
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Sept.  30  1907.  than  it  was  really  worth.  It  was  in  trlio  centre  of  a 
' — - ’ congested  district,  and  these  poor  people  had  no 

Mr.  John  means  of  living  but  to  go  to  England  to  work  and 
Cunningham.  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  They  lcepc 
a cow  at  any  rate,  and  they  had  not  the  grass  of 
a cow,  and  when  they  wished  to  put  «.  cow  on  tlio 
landlord’s  farm  he  would  charge  his  own  price,  and 
they  should  pay  a great  deal  too  much.  The  landlord 
sold  meadow  to  the  country  around,  and  he  was 
making  more  out  of  the  land  than  it  was  really  worth ; 
now  I consider  that  when  land  is  bought  in  a con- 
gested area  like  that  it  is  a very  misleading  thing  to 
go  on  what  the  man  makes  of  it,  because  he  makes 
more  of  it  than  it  is  worth. 

57551.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — What  is  the  size 
of  your  farm  ?— Eighteen  statute  acres. 

57552.  Have  you  a shop  ? — I have  a shop. 

57553.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Have  you  a licence? — 
No ; it  is  a small  country  shop. 

57554.  You  give  the  population  in  1871  as  18,423, 
and  you  say  that,  compared  with  1901,  it  has  de- 
creased by  3,404,  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  the 
poor  rate  was  for  1871? — No,  I cannot. 

57555.  Has  it  fallen  very  much? — I know  it  is 
higher  in  the  district  now  than  it  was  ten  year's  ago ; 
and  I believe  the  land  will  be  taxed  higher,  and  must 
be.  But  there  is  one  thing  with  regard  to  the  French 
estate,  -that  was  tlie  first  estate  the  BoaTd  bought. 
They  are  very  comfortable,  and  the  land  question  is 


surely  settled  there.  Not  that  they  got  much  land 
but  they  got  it  on  reasonable  terms,  and  they  are 
prosperous. 

57556.  Mr.  Sutherland. — That  was  bought  at 
fourteen  and  a half  years’  purchase  ?— At  fourteen 
and  a half  years’  purchase. 

57557.  Chairman. — Have  you  finished ?— Well  I 
think  so.  I have  nothing  to  say  except  about  'the 
Board.  The  Estates  Commissioners  did  very  little  in 
our  place;  it  was  done  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board ; and  I think  tho  Esl-ates  Commissioners  are 
shy  about  buying  in  these  quarters,  because  they  have 
to  pay  more  for  bind  in  congested  areas  than  else- 
where  ; and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  our  district 
I think  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  much  a 
better  body  to  deal  with  congested  areas.  They  have 
more  experience  and  they  go  to  a great  deal  of  trouble 
in  draining  and  doing  things  that  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners would  not  be  likely  to  do;  and  then  thev 
lend  money  to  some  people  ivlio  are  poor  to  enable 
them  to  stock  their  land,  on  reasonable  terms.  And 
provided  they  get  the  land  cheap  enough,  and  without 
compulsory  powers  I do  not  think  they  can,  we  con- 
sider them  the  best  body  for  congested  areas. 

57558.  Mr.  Sutherland,— Do  you  mean  for  buying 
or  distribution? — For  distribution. 

57559.  And  what  about  purchasing? — I think  they 
should  get  it  as  cheap  ae  the  others. 


Mr.  John  F. 
Ward. 


Mr.  John  F.  Ward  examined. 


57560.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council,  are  you  not?— I am  a member  of  another 
body,  but  I have  been  appointed  here  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commission  by  the  Galway  County  Council. 

57561.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— You  are  not  a 
member  of  the  County  Counoil? — No,  sir;  I am  a 
member  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  Guardians  and  of 
the  Urban  District  Council.  I am  not  a member  of 
the  Galway  County  Council. 

57562.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live  ? — Ballinasloe. 

57563.  Yon  have  got  a business  here? — No. 

57564.  What  are  yon  ? — I have  been  trustee  over  an 
estate  belonging  to  my  late  father.  The  estate  lies 
in  the  two  counties.  In  the  County  of  Roscommon 
there  are  about  ten  acres  of  land  held  by  agricultural 
tenants,  and  I have  been  a trustee  over  that  for  the 
last  eight  years.  I am  an  annuitant  under  the  State 
also  beneficially. 

57565.  Mr.  Sutherland. — So  that  you  are  practi- 
cally representing  the  interest  of  the  landlords  ?— No, 
sir ; I severed  my  interest  with  the  landlords  long  ago. 
I have  been  thinking  for  myself.  I consider  that  this 
Union  of  Ballinasloe  will  be  most  important  and  in- 
teresting to  your  Commission  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive clearances  that  have  been  carried  out  by  two 
Scotchmen  who  canie  over  some  forty  or  fifty  years 


57565a.  What  are  the  names  ?— Pollock  and  Mathers 
There  are  vast  tracts  of  untenanted  lands  of  primi 
quality  on  the  Roscommon  and  Galway  sides  of  thii 
town,  and  1 would  venture  to  say  that  if  they  wen 
sliced  so  as  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  oE  evicted  am 
uneconomic  tenants,  there  would  still  be  a large  sur 
plus  left  for  migration.  This  Union  is  situated  in  tb 
two  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon,  and  witl 
each  portion  I shall  deal  separately.  The  iota 
g«us  lands  in  the  Roscommon  division  i: 
5 274  acres,  valuation  £2,060,  which  means  an  averag, 
el#ht  ®hlUl,ngs.  Per  acre.  There  are  24i 
holdings  under  £5  valuation  and  285  under  £10  valna 
JPSno  The  totaJ,  ^age  in  the  Galway  division  i: 
45,709  acres,  valuation  £23,304,  which  means  a. 
average  of  twelve  shillings  per  acre.  There  are  79f 
holdings  under  £5  valuation  and  521  under  £1( 
valuation.  The  total  for  the  whole  Union  is  50  98i 
acres,  valuation  £25,365.  The  total  number  of  hold 
r-Rder/6  *5  and  the  total  number  of  thosf 

over  £5  and  under  £10  is  285. 


Yes66'  V3’  between  £S  and  £ 

— Yes  the  grass  lands  make  up  32'4  per  cent 
the  wh°le  area  less  the  urban  area.  Tire  populat 

or  55  per  cent.  Now,  in  order  to  account  for  ( 


deplorable  state  of  things,  I must,  with  your  per- 
mission, take  a brief  retrospect  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  this  extermination  of  the  people.  During 
eight  years,  from  October,  1849,  to  September,  1857, 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  sold  over  twenty-five 
millions,  worth  of  land,  of  which  twenty-four  and  a 
half  millions  worth  passed  to  creditors,  including 
£3,692,611  to  purchasing  incumbrancers.  Its  powers 
were  in  1858  extended  to  the  sale  of  non-incuinbered 
estates  and  its  jurisdiction  perpetuated  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court.  Much  advantage,  no  doubt,  was  de- 
rived from  the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  landed 
sales  effectgd  by  these  Courts;  but  to  the  unprotected 
cultivators  their  work  has  been  fraught  with  almost 
as  much  evil  as  a now  invasion.  Many  of  the  new 
purchasers  were  simply  investors  who,  seeking  the 
highest  possible  percentage  for  capital  expended  in 
the  purchase,  respected  no  rights  nor  customs,  and 
regarded  the  old  tenants  as  mere  rent-producing 
machines  to  be  worked  to  the  utmost  or  superseded 
by  other  rent-producing  machines,  animal  or  mechan- 
ical, as  it  might  suit  their  interests  best.  There  were 
many  of  this  class  who,  buying  in  anticipation  of 
great  profits,  were  disappointed,  and  sold  out  quickly. 
Some,  finally,  were  speculators  or  land  jobbers  gifted 
with  the  most  cunning  commercial  instinct,  who 
scrupled  not  to  deal  with  estates  as  they  would  have 
dealt  with  other  articles  of  commerce.  They  bought 
when  the  market  was  low  and  sold  when  it  was  high, 
thus  insuring  frequent  changes  of  lords.  They  raised 
the  rent  to  a high  multiple  of  its  former  amount  when 
they  became  purchasers,  in  order  that  when  they  ap- 
peared as  vendors  they  could  point  to  a great  rent- 
roll,  leaving  it  to  the  purchaser  to  extort  or  evict  as 
he  pleased.  They  willingly  agreed  to  stipulations 
to  “ clear  the  estate  ” on  negotiating  its  sale,  in  order 
that  a newer  purchaser,  a grazier  or  large  farmer, 
.should  have  no  more  trouble  than  that  of.  razing  the 
homesteads.  Under  that  system,  authorised  by  its 
devastating  code,  devastations  were  committed  which 
exceeded  the  transplantations  of  Cromwell  in  magni- 
tude, outvied  them  in  the  cruelty  of  the  accompany- 
ing circumstances,  and  far  surpassed  them  in  the 
amount  and  persistence  of  the  hostility  they  have 
evoked.  Under  the  circumstances  I have  described, 
and  by  men  of  the  type  I have  referred  to,  were  those 
cruel  and  inhuman  evictions  carried  out  that  brought 
desolation  over  a thriving  and  populous  country.  On 
the  Galway  side  of  Ballinasloe  lies  the  Pollock  Es- 
tate,_  a vast  triangle  of  land,  with  its  angles  at 
Ballinasloe,  Banagher,  and  Eyrecourt.  When  the 
grandfather  of  tho  present  owner  came  from  Scotland 
to  purchase  this  estate,  he  found  it  a ihickly-popn- 
lated  country  covered  over  with  happy  _ homesteads. 
What  is  it  now  ? A dreary  wilderness  in  which,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  not  a single  human  being, 
not  the  vestige  of  a human  habitation,  except  a herds 
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i i isi*  is  discernible.  All  have  gone  to  make  room  Other  and  poorer  nations  are  great  examples  lo  ns  in  Sept.  30, 1907. 
I 1,’jjing  Bos,”  who  reigns  supreme.  There  hun-  this  respect.  The  Dutch  cultivated  and  drained  the  _ 

hed  families  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  whole  Haarlem  Meer  with  a vote  trom  their  Parlia-  ^ohn 
. a<jrjft  upon  the  world  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  meat  of  £860,000,  and  they  afterwards  reclaimed  a ' ar  ' 

w]10  Before  God  and  man,  probably  deserved  less  half  million  acres  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  paid  an 

0,'nsidevation  than  the  last  and  least  of  them.  It  immense  profit  to  the  State — something  like  about 

w-is  not  for  nonpayment  of  rent  that  these  people  £12  an  acre.  Any  benefit  derived  from  the  drainage 

'.‘re  evicted ; in  fact  they  were  in  some  manner  of  rivers  in  that  district  are  greatly  counteracted  by 

bribed  by  getting  high  prices  for  their  little  articles  the  maintenance  of  a navigation  level  on  the  river 

to  give  up  their  homes,  which  does  not  mitigate  the  Shannon.  The  profits  and  the  convenience  arising 

crime  one  iota.  On  the  Roscommon  side  still  more  from  the  navigation  of  this  river  ar©  inconsiderable — 

heartless  scenes  were  witnessed.  I have  listened  to  in  fact,  the  subsidies  of  several  County  Councils  have 

the  tale  from  two  of  the  victims,  who  settled  on  my  iieen  withdrawn  from  the  Shannon  Development  Co., 

father’s  property  after  being  turned  out.  A man  ‘as  no  trade  was  being  done.  If  all  impediments  to 
named  Daniel  Mathers,  another  of  the  Scotch  specn-  the  free  flow  of  the  river  were  removed,  the  lands  in 

lators  came  over  here  and  purchased  the  estate  of  the  catchment  area  would  benefit  incalculably — the 

the  St.  George’s.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  evict,  callow-lands  could  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and 

although  none  of  the  tenants  owed  more  than  one  the  bogs  would  subside  so  considerably  that  they  could 

year’s  rent.  On  Christmas  Eve,  that  holy  season  be  more  easily  utilized  for  any  of  those  wonderful 

when  "peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good-will”  is  incul-  possibilities  which,  according  to  modern  scientists, 

cated  by  every  Christian  creed,  the  absolute  and  re-  are  in  store  for  the  peat  mosses  of  this  country.  As  to 

sistless  decree  of  this  inhuman  monster  went  forth.  the  milling  industry,  I would  strongly  advocate  the 

Neither  the  babe  at  the  breast,  the  pregnant  mother,  subsidizing  of  mills  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 

nor  the  dying  were  spared;  from  the  homes  their  The  presence  of  mills  would  stimulate  the  growing  of 

fathers  had  erected  they  were  thrust  forth  in  the  midst  wheat  and  oats.  And  the  next  most  important  point 
of  a rigorous  winter.  Many  of  them  died,  some  found  is  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  or  co-opera- 
shelter  in  the  workhouse,  the  most  of  them  went  to  tive  aided  associations.  This  is  a question  of  supreme 
America,  and  a few  who  got  farms  on  other  estates  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  once  they 
are  still  alive.  The  eviction  I have  described  must  have  purchased  their  holdings.  As  they  become  tenants 
not  be  considered  an  isolated  exceptional  event,  nearly  to  the  State,  there  can  be  no  abatement  of  rents  in  bad 

every  parish  in  the  union  was  familiar  with  such  seasons,  no  permission  of  arrears  of  rent  to  stand 

scenes.  Now,  a sentence  of  eviction  from  the  land  over,  but  a hard  and  rigid  system  of  merciless  preci- 
(in  a state  of  society  in  which  without  the  land  it  is  sion  must  prevail.  The  farmer  must  safeguard  him- 
impossible  to  support  life)  is  tantamount  to  a sen-  self  against  the  failure  of  crops.  The  only  way  he 
fence  of  slow  but  certain  execution ; and  hence  it  is  can  do  this  is  by  having  a ready  means  of  procuring 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  in  thought  between  the  a loan  to  get  him  over  the  bad  year.  The  one  univer- 

svstem  of  wholesale  clearances  that  prevailed  in  these  Ral  truth  in  regard  to  agriculturists  the  world  over  is 

two  counties  and  a system  of  wholesale  murder.  I that  they  must  borrow,  and  agricultural  credit  under 

now  come  on  to  some  of  my  suggestions,  and  the  first  the  present  system  is  of  the  dearest  and  most  unjust 

one  is  Re-afforestation.  I shall  only  mention  a few  of  kind.  The  small  farmer  lias  either  to  go  to  the 
its  manifold  advantages — shelter  afforded  to  man  and  urban  banks,  with  their  high  interest  and  excessive 
beast,  avoidance  of  inundations,  tlie  moderation  of  security,  or  he  has  to  fall  back  upon  the  money-lend- 
violent  winds  and  storms,  the  prevention  of  the  silt-  ing  shopkeeper,  who  extorts  usurious  interest  for  loans 
ing  up  of  our  rivers  by  the  binding  action  of  the'  roots  and  allows  his  victim  to  entangle  himself  so  hopelessly 
of  trees  on  the  soil,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  wood  that  eventually  the  farm  comes  into  his  lianas.  All 
itself,  which  human  labour  could  convert  into  articles  this  can  be  avoided  by  the  establishment  of  co-opera- 
of  daily  use.  For  manufacturing  and  other  purposes  five  banks,  the  central  principle  of  which  is  the  co- 
we  have  to  import  wood,  and  there  are  onr  waste  operation  or  association  of  borrowers.  Several  of 

lands  lying  idle,  derelict,  useless.  It  is  calculated  these  banks  have  been  established  in  the  West,  but  I 

that  for  an  outlay  of  from  £3  to  £8,  an  neve  of  land  know  of  none  of  them  in  this  district.  Money  could 

conld  be  prepared,  planted,  and  fenced;  that  the.  be  borrowed  in  this  hank  at  very  low  interest,  say 
return  would  pay  the  accumulated  interest  thereon  three  or  three  and  a-half  per  cent.,  and  for  periods 
in  a few  years,  and  that  in  fact  in  twenty  years  the  varying  between  six  months  and  several  years.  In 
acre  would  be  worth  about  £20  or  £30.  There  are  in  connection  with  these  banks,  I would  recommend  the 
Germany  entire  districts  wholly  dependent  for  their  formation  of  co-operative  agency  associations,  which 
living  upon  the  forests  and  contingent  wood  indns-  would  control  the  management  of  co-operative  depots, 
tries.  On  the  skirts  of  the  Thuringian  forest  there  and  which  would  be  connected  with  the  railway  sta- 
are  over  80,000  people  engaged  in  the  making  of  dolls  tions  by  a motor  service.  This  system  would  enable 
and  other  toys,  which  realise  over  a million  of  money  the  farmer  to  sell  his  produce  in  the  dearest  market, 
annually.  Now,  I do  not  want  to  say  that  we  could  to  escape  middlemen’s  profits,  to  have  cost  of  transit 

compete  with  Germany  and  her  forests  in  the  matter  considerably  reduced,  to  procure  the  best  manures, 

of  toys.  I merely  mention  wha't  can  be  done  where  seeds  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  every  kind  of  agricul- 

wood  is  available.  Ireland  should,  then,  be  re-  tural  implements  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  to  obtain  all 

planted,  and  the  cost  should  be  undertaken  by  the  the  information  he  requires  as  to  the  state  of  the 

Treasury,  not  by  private  enterprise.  If  due  care  had  various  markets.  I might  here  make  a suggestion 

been  taken  of  the  forests  of  this  country  as  they  relative  to  the  railway  systems  of  the  country,  which 

stood  two  hundred  years  ago  they  would  be  worth  have  done  more  to  retard  industrial  development  than 

we  _ hundred  millions  of  money  to-day.  Before  the  most  pernicious  legislation.  I would  strongly  ad- 

leaving  this  question  of  re-afforestation,  I may  men-  vocate  State  control,  such  as  is  found  in  Australia, 

to°n  the  planting  of  osiers.  The  callow  lands  along  where  no  profits,  beyond  working  expenses,  are  aimed 

the  banks  if  the  Suck  and  Shannon,  which  are  liable  at ; but  if  they  chance  to  be  realised  they  are  given  in 

to  flooding,  would  he  eminently  suited  for  these  semi-  bonuses  to  the  officials,  applied  in  relieving  the  rates_ on 

aquatic  plants,  which  after  two  years  begin  to  pay  the  travelling  public,  and  expended  on  tlie  extension 

steadily,  and  run  up  to  £25  an  acre,  less  the  rent  of  of  the  railway  lines.  Although  this  system  might  not 

the  land.  The  basket-making  could  be  developed  as  pay  the  State  directly  for  its  capital  outlay,  it  must 

an  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  such  osiers.  The  next  eventually  pay  by  developing  undeveloped  districts 

pomt  is  arterial  drainage.  The  great  problem  of  ar-  and  increasing  the  general  commercial  prosperity  of 

ten al  drainage  of  Ireland  has  been  under  considera-  the  country,  thereby  increasing  the  national  revenue 

tion  by  the  ablest  scientists  for  the  past  150  years,  and  consequently  easing  taxation.  I am  glad  to  be 

and  seems  as  far  as  ever  from  solution.  This  is  to  able  to  quote  from  a speech  recently  delivered  by  Lord 

regrettcd,  for  Professor  Tyndall  said  it  would  raise  Brassey,  on  “State  Railways,”  in  the  course  of  which 

nur  temperature  about  four  degrees  Fahrenheit  all  lie  said : “ We  see  what  is  taking  place  in  continental 

'fie  year  round,  and  be  of  immense  advantage,  not  Europe.  In  Germany,  and  in  Russia,  in  Bel- 

ony  *°  the  land  itself,  but  the  human  constitution  gium,  and  more  recently  in  Italy,  the  rail- 

ana  climatic  influences.  On  arterial  drainage  depends  ways  have  become  the  property  of  the  State, 

largely  the  reclamation  of  from  four  to  six  million  The  requirements  of  the  public  are  fully  con- 
acres of  land,  half  of  which  could  be  tilled  and  sidered.  The  savings  from  the  unity  of  man- 

ti  upon  a small  scale.  Something  has  been  agement  allow  of  considerable  reductions  in  nates 

attempted  by  several  landowners,  but  like  afforesta-  and  tolls.  We  might  begin,”  he  said,  “with  State 

tion  it  is  a vast  scheme,  dependent  on  far  more  than  ownership  in  Ireland.”  I hope  the  day  will  come, 

mere  individual,  or  even  concerted  private,  enterprise.  The  next  question  I have  to  consider  is  the  advisa- 
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Sept.  30  1907.  bility  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  agricultural 
, v — — science  being  taught  in  rural  National  Schools.  This 
Mr.  John'Fi  is  a question  of  paramount  importance  to  the  rising 
Ward.  generations  of  farmers  in  this  country.  We  can  never 

hope  to  be  anything  but  a purely  agricultural  country, 
with  industries  dependent  on  agricultural  produce, 
so  that  it  behoves  us,  if  we  want  to  compete  success- 
fully with  other  countries,  to  teach  the  farmer’s  son 
the  science  of  his  profession.  The  beginning  should 
be  made  in  the  rural  National  Schools,  each  of  which 
should  possess  a small  farm,  say  an  acre,  for  giving 
a practical  illustration  of  the  various  processes  con- 
nected with  tillage  and  market  gardening.  This  could, 
be  done  by  itinerant  instructors,  or  by  having  the 
teachers  sent  up  for  six  weeks  every  year  to  Glasnevin, 
or  some  other  agricultural  college,  for  a practical 
course.  On  leaving  the  primary  school,  the  boy  could 
proceed  to  complete  his  education  in  a higher  school, 
one  of  which  should  be  established  in  each  county. 
Being  a Ballinasloe  man,  it  is  not  without  personal 
feeling  that  I allude  to  the  commercial  decay  of  this 
town.  Ballinasloe  about  forty  years  ago  was  a pros- 
perous town,  having  a great  market  for  wool,  wheat, 
oats  and  rape.  It  possessed  four  mills,  one  of  which 
was  a flour  and  the  others  corn  mills ; three  tanneries, 
one  brewery,  several  looms  and  two  large  buildings 
which  were  visited  by  a society  of  farmers  for  its 
meetings  and  agricultural  shows.  One  of  these, which 
you  may  see  across  the  road,  was  built  at  a cost  of 
£9,000,  and  is  the  finest  building  of  its  kind  in 
Connaught.  For  thirty-seven  years  it  has  not 
been  used  for  its  original  purpose,  and  often  it  has 
been  put  to  the  base  use  of  stabling  horses  at  the 
October  fair  ; but,  even  in  its  degradation,  it  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  vanished  prosperity  of  Ballinasloe, 
and  silently  it  tells  its  tale  of  the  ruin  caused  by  the 
exterminator’s  hand.  The  peasants  that  sustained  its 
greatness  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  there 
is  now  a wilderness  where  once  were  happy  home- 
steads and  fields  of  golden  com.  This  decline  of  Bal- 
linasloe is  certainly  due  to  the  vast  clearances  which 
took  place  on  the  Galway  and  Roscommon  side  of 
the  town.  Those  of  the  evicted  who  did  not  find 
their  way  to  America  came  into  the  town,  where, 
after  battling  with  privation  and  pestilence,  they  at 
last  graduated  from  the  workhouse  to  the  tomb. 
Another  cause  that  contributed  to  impoverish  towns 
situated  like  Ballinasloe  was  the  influx  of  agricultural 
labourers  and  cottiers  as  an  effect  of  the  passing  of  the 
Relief  Act  of  1838.  This  Bill,  as  it  passed  the 
Commons,  made  the  Union  the  area  of  changeability 
for  all  expenditure,  but  the  Lords,  leaving  the  rule 
unaltered  as  to  establishment  charges,  made  the  di 
vision  the  area  of  changeability  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  destitute  who  had  resided  within  i t before 
becoming  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  principal 
argument  for  divisional  rating  was  that  it  would  in- 
duce ratepayers  to  keep  down  rates  in  their  neighbour- 
hood by  employment.  It  did  reduce  rates  in  rural 
divisions,  but  not  by  the  agency  of  employment.  When 
famine  came,  the  system  enabled  the  agricultural 
interest  in  many  instances  to  evade  its  duty.  To  se- 
cure themselves  against  possible  liabilities,  many  land- 
lords and  large  farmers  evicted  the  labourers  and 
cottiers  and  drove  them  into  the  towns,  where  they 
became  a burden  on  the  division  containing  the 
towns.  There  the  evicted  labourers  and  their  des- 
cendants remain,  finding  little  employment  in  a 
community  where  trade  has  been  made  poorer  by  the 
burden  of  their  relief.  It  would  be  impossible,  ob- 
serves a witness,  to  describe  the  odious  acts  of  oppres- 
sion that  were  then  perpetrated  consequent  upon  this 
electoral  division  rating.  The  poor  were  driven  to  the 
towns,  estates  were  cleared,  and  notices  to  quit  were 
served.  As  typical  of  the  extent  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
evictions,  take  this  instance.  J.  Walsh,  Esq.,  J.P., 
destroyed  in  1845,  near  Belmullet,  Mayo,  an  entire 
village,  excepting  six  houses,  according  to  the  evi 
dence  of  English  writers,  one  of  them  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope,  M.P.  In  two  villages  fifty  houses  were 
levelled.  All  this  in  mid-winter  forty  miles  from 
the  nearest  workhouse.  Similar  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed all  over  the  country.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  Labourers  Act  were  not 
extended  to  the  towns  where  labourers  are  huddled 
together  in  filthy  slums.  Their  lot  has  been  infinitely 
more  than  that  of  the  country  labourer,  even  in  his 
most  wretched  condition.  The  State  is  taking  a 
motherly  interest  in  the  latter ; for  the  former  it  has 
done  noth  mg— -it  was  the  State  in  the  past,  by 


tolerating  those  cruel  evictions,  that  produced  those 
melancholy  deposits  of  human  wretchedness  and  vice 
in  our  towns,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
undo  what  it  has  done  and  try  and  better  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  town  labourers.  I think 
a town  like  Ballinasloe,  situated  entirely  on  one 
estate,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  should  have 
been  included  in  the  1903  Land  Bill  and  scheduled  as 
a congested  area.  What  worse  form  of  congestion 
can  there  be  found  than  in  the  slums  of  a town 
like  this,  where  the  people  live  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  town  parks 
held  by  a few  men,  which,  if  judiciously  divided^ 
would  give  a couple  of  acres  to  every  large  house- 
holder in  the  town,  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  get 
milk  or  vegetables;  every  holder  would  till  part  at 
least  of  his  two  acres,  and  give  employment  to  the 
poor,  who  are  at  present  receiving  outdoor  relief  to  the 
extent  of  £500  a year.  The  town  would  be  able  to  give 
employment  to  some  of  the  labourers  that  are  without 
employment  at  present.  The  people  in  towns  are 
very  badly  off  for  milk  and  vegetables,  and  I think 
that  if  each  householder  got  about  two  acres  they 
would  be  able  to  provide  all  those  things  for  them- 
selves. The  next  point  is  the  increasing  insanity  in 
the  two  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Galway.  The 
increase  of  insanity  in  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Roscommon  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  alarm- 
ing. Although  the  population  has  been  dwindling, 
insanity  has  been  increasing.  In  1890  there  were  731 
patients  in  the  Ballinasloe  Asylum,  and  in  1905  there 
were  1,340,  showing  an  increase  of  83.3  per  cent.  In 
the  decade  between  1891  and  1901  the  increase  of  the 
insane  in  all  Ireland  was  41.5  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  the  increase  in  Galway  and  Roscommon 
for  the  same  period  was  54.6  per  cent.,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  two  counties  of  13.1  above  the  total 
for  all  Ireland.  Now,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
the  amount  of  insanity  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion is  greatest  in  tho  most  remote  rural  districts, 
while  in  the  towns  the  ratio  of  the  insane  to  the  sane 
falls  lowest.  The  primary  cause  of  this  is  that  the 
flower  of  the  population  have  been  emigrating,  leav- 
ing behind  the  old  and  tho  weakly  to  propagate  the 
race.  Amongst  other  causes  are  the  want  of  nutritions 
food,  and  what  I consider  a very  potent  factor,  the 
loneliness  and  monotony  of  their  lives.  Take  a man 
from  the  lonely  hill-sido  of  Connemara,  or  from  a 
hovel  near  a bog.  His  mind  from  morning  till  night 
is  occupied  by  one  thought  alone,  and  that  is  to 
provide  a subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family. 
This  thought  engrosses  him  so  much  that  it  becomes 
an  obsession.  One  faculty  of  his  brain  is  brought  into 
use,  and  the  others  atrophy,  and  lie  eventually  be- 
comes a monomaniac  or  an  imbecile. . If  isolated 
people  like  that  were  migrated  into  villages,  where 
diversion  and  brightness  would  be  brought  into  their 
lives,  I believe  a fruitful  cause  of  insanity  would  be 
removed.  Man  is  by  nature  a gregarious  anima, 
and  he.  cannot  outrage  nature’s  laws  with  impunity. 
There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this.  Take  the  people 
from  these  barren  desolate  regions,  give  them  farm 
of  good  land  wherever  it  can  lie  got,  bring  them  in 
association  with  their  fellow  men  ; let  them  have  t i 
games,  and,  if  possible,  rural  libraries,  and  J-  a 
confident  that  in  the  next  twenty  years  insanity  w 
show  a marked  decrease  in  this  country. 

57567.  With  reference  to  agricultural  banka,  you 
state  that  they  could  lend  money  at  3 per  cent 
57568.  Where  do  the  agricultural  banks  get  tneu 
capital  from?— I think  from  the  joint  stock  ban  ■ 
57569.  The  joint  stock  banks  finance  them  I— *<*• 
57570.  Do  the  joint  stock  banks  charge  them  anj 
interest?— Well,  I think  the  joint  stock  banks  woma 
be  able  to  lend  them  money  at  less  than  3 per  ce  ■ 
57571.  And  at  what  interest  would  the  Provm 
Bank  or  National  Bank  lend  money  to  an.  agric 
tural  bank— will  it  not  be  the  same  as  to  good  elm  ’ 
4 or  5 per  cent.  ? — Well,  some  of  the  joint  s 
banks,  so  far  as  I know  them,  charge  6 and  some 
them  10  per  cent.  , 

57572.  Let  us  say  5 per  cent.  The  agricultural 
bank  gets  capital  at  5 per  cent,  and  lends  it  out  _ 
its  clients,  and  from  those  clients  it  must  get  a n 
more  in  order  to  pay  the  5 per  cent,  and  a little  P ’ 
centage  more  for  costs  and  expenses,  so  that  y01\Sjp 
up  to  your  6 per  cent,  at  once? — The  class  of  P^P. 
that  patronise  these  agricultural  banks  would  not 
patrons  of  the  joint  stock  banks.  , 

57573.  But  the  agricultural  banks  cannot 
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„npv  cannot  coin  money ; they  must  get  money  from 
money,  can  capital  from  somewhere. 

S'*"  fdi  it? hay  B.  Sntajd  % the  joint  stock 
So?-Srt  «iSly.  tat  there  might  be  wealthy 
ba"KS ' xi, .i.  might  put  money  into  them. 

P°575?4  they  put  money  into  them  would  they 

,£  intenst  for  the  ™>™J  " th°y  to  Fh,  ' 

"XSts  that  would  let  them  have  the  money  witl  - 
“ do  not  think  the*  is  yery  mud, 

"t'l.Tifhroov  amongst  that  class. 

I««.  with  you  that  I do  not  Uunk  yon 
ret  many  people  to  lend  money  to  the  agnoul- 
S tanks  without  getting  any  interest  whatsoever; 
tat  if  they  charge  any  interest  yon  must  have  that 
j bY the  agricultural  banks  plus  something  mere ? 
Certainly " shd  therefore  X would  limit  it  to  three 

“ishS'saj  sis  and  a half  or  seven  and  a half 
■would  be  nearer . , , . 

57576  Sir  John  Colomb.— I see  that  in  your  precis 
sneaking  of  the  Ballinasloe  Division  you  mention  an 
SSb  at  present  lield  on  English  tenure  What  do 
>uu  mean  by  that?— That  is  a property  belonging  to 

57577  You  say  it  belongs  to  Colonel  Mitchell  ? 
Colonel’ Mitchell  set  it  on  the  eleven  months’  system 
to  a party,  and  it  was  set,  I think  on  a ten  months 
tenancy  afterwards  to  Mr.  Hardy,  the  present  occu- 

57578.  My  point  is  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  expression  “ English  tenure”  ?— A yearly  tenancy. 

57579.  You  have  indicated  a prospect  of  a large 
scheme  with  an  enormous  expenditure.  Who  is  to  pay 
for  it?— The  State.  We  want  nationalisation  of  the 
land  here  the  same  as  nationalisation  of  the  railways. 

57580.  Is  it  to  bo  repaid  to  the  State  in  any  form  ? 
—Eventually  in  the  development  of  the  country,  the 
same  as  it  is  in  Australia,  where  they  have  expended 
large  sums  in  acquiring  the  railway  system  there. 
The  two  things  are  parallel,  nationalisation  of  the 
land  and  nationalisation  of  the  railways,  and  it  pays 
the  State  eventually  by  developing  the  country. 

57581.  Is  that  part  of  your  scheme— nationalisation 
of  the  land,  so  that  individual  tenancy  would 
disappear— is  that  it? — I am  a Socialist,  if  you  put 
it  that  way,  literally  a sort  of  Socialist.  I believe  the 
State  should  manage  everything.  It  manages  the 
Post  Office  and  the  army.  Well,  we  want  it  to  manage 
the  land  as  well. 


57582.  Chairman. — You  have  pointed  out  in  the 
statement  you  have  made  to  us  the  necessity  which, 
in  your  opinion,  exists  for  breaking  up  the  land.  May 
I ask  you  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how 
that  land  should  be  acquired? — Yes.  From  the  evi- 
dence of  all  the  witnesses  that  have  come  before  you 
to-day,  I see  no  hope  for  this  country  at  all  in  the 
higher  agriculture.  The  remedy  will  come  eventually. 

57583.  I think  you  do  not  see  the  point? — We  have 
been  told  the  land  is  required  for  Connaught  cattle 
breeding,  but  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  that.  My 
scheme  would  be  this.  Let  the  farmer  get  a new 
system  when  the  land  is  sliced  up  into  farms  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  acres,  let  him  fall  back  on  the  lesser 
agriculture,  and  that  will  pay  this  country  better. 

57584.  This  hardly  was  my  point.  I think  you  sup- 
posed that  I was  asking  what  sort  the  agriculture 
should  “be ; but  who  are  the  mem  you  are  going  to  put 


upon  those  holdings?— First  of  all  on  that  grass  tract  Sept.  30  2907. 
that  is  going  to  be  sliced  up  I would  put  the  con-  * — L 
tiguous  evicted  tenants,  the  uneconomic  holders  arid  Mr.  John  F. 
their  sons,  and  after  satisfying  their  wants  I would  Ward, 
bring  in  migrants,  then  giving  a slice  to  their  sons 
also. 

57585.  The  local  congests  and  the  congests  on  a 
neighbouring  estate?— Yes;  charity  should  begin  at 
home. 

57586.  And  then  you  would  give  some  to  the  sons 
of  these  people? — Yes. 

57587.  And  do  you  imagine  that  if  you  did  that  yon 
would  have  any  land  over  for  migration? — I think 
the  area  of  grass  is  so  immense  in  the  county  that 
you  should  bo  able  to  accommodate  them,  that  is,  by 
giving  them  a slice  in  addition  to  their  old  holdings. 

58588.  Why  should  the  sons  of  tenants  of  this 
generation  be  treated  better  than  the  sons  of  tenants 
in  subsequent  generations.  Do  you  suggest  that  the 
State  will  be  for  ever  able  to  distribute  land  among 
the  sons  of  tenants.  Take  thirty  years  hence,  the  men 
who  are  sons  of  tenants  now  will  have  sons  them- 
selves asking  for  land.  What  is  to  happen  then?— I 
would  not  go  in  for  minute  sub-division  at  all. 

57589.  You  would  not?— No;  that  would  be  dan- 
gerous. 

57590.  Those  men  when  there  is  no  land  for  them 
will  have  to  get  other  forms  of  industry  ? — Yes,  they 
will  go  to  industries,  to  America,  or  some  other  place. 

57591.  Therefore  in  giving  allotments  to  the  sons  of 
tenants  on  these  farms  you  are  only  meeting  a very 
temporary  evil?— If  you  give  a twenty-five  acre  slice 
of  a farm  to  a man,  say,  with  two  or  three  sons,  that 
farm  will  be  maintaining  the  father  and  the  two  or 
three  sons  that  he  has.  It  is  better  then  to  give 
another  twenty-five  acre  slice  to  one  or  two  of  the  sons 
if  land  is  available  in  the  vicinity. 

57592.  How  then  do  you  propose,  if  you  are  to  do 
this  to  cure  congestion — how  would  you  help  those 
people  who  are  in  uneconomic  holdings  in  the  western 
area? — I would  compel  the  owners  of  the  grass 
ranches  to  divide  them.  Compulsory  purchase  is  the 
only  solution. 

57593.  Please  try  to  follow  my  point.  You  may 
take  it  from  me  that  there  is  not  enough  land  even  if 
you  compulsorily  acquired  the  whole  of  it,  for  envi- 
sion amongst  congests  and  sons  of  tenants.  You 
cannot  satisfy  everybody.  There  is  not  enough  of 
land.  Statistics  prove  that  there  is  not.  Figures 
show  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do.  Are  you  going 
to  give  the  land  to  the  sons  of  tenants.  Who  is  to 
have  first  claim ? — I would  say  the  evicted  tenant  first; 
the  uneconomic  holder  after  him ; and  then  I would 
migrate  in  the  congested  area. 

57594.  But  you  said  just  now  that  the  sons  of 
tenants  should  come  before  the  migrants.  Would  you 
migrate  before  giving  any  to  the  sons  of  tenants  1 
Yes. 

57595.  Then  are  we  to  take  it  as  your  opinion  that 
the  evil  of  congestion  which.,  in  other  words,  is  the 
evil  of  poverty,  should  be  dealt  with  before  any  new 
holdings  are  allotted  to  sons  of  tenants  ? — Certainly. 

57596.  And  no  matter  where  that  poverty  exists?— 

^ 57597.  Mr.  O’Kblly.  Do  you  think  that  your  view 
of  the  congestion  problem  is  generally  shared  in  the 
County  Galway ; ?— Yes;  that  is  my  opinion,  and  there 
is  a consensus  of  opinion. 


Mr.  Thomas 

57598.  Are  you  nominated  by  a Roscommon  Dis- 
trict Council?— Yes. 

57599.  You  are  a representative  of  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict of  Athlone,  which  lies  in  Roscommon? — Yes, 

57600.  What  do  you  want  to  tell  us? — There  is  a 
list  of  the  holdings  under  £5  valuation. 

57601.  You  need  not  read  it.  We  have  got  it  all? 
-yVery  well.  There  are  838  holdings  under  £5  valua- 
tion, and  there  is  about  the  same  amount,  as  I will 
snow  you,  from  one  parish  here  under  £10. 

57602.  Are  you  in  a congested  district — is  it  sche- 
duled?— No,  it  is  not  scheduled.  There  is  about  the 
same  amount  under  £10  valuation,  and  some  of  the 
holdings  under  £10  valuation  are  down  as  low  as  £5 
that  the  valuation  in  oiir  Union  of  £8  or  £9 
might  be  on  the  £5.  Then  you  have  to  take,  for  ex- 
ample,  that  that  £8  or  £9  valuation  would  be  an 


eny  examined. 

ineconomic  holding.  An  £8  or  £10  holding  X con- 
iider  an  uneconomic  holding. 

57603.  And  what  do  you  consider  economic  f— _w ou, 
[ would  call  a holding,  of  about  thirty  acres  of  fairly 

rood  land  economic.  . ... » lx  n 

57604.  And  that  would  give  a valuation  of' what . 
-I  suppose  the  best  of  it  would  be  something  like 

*57605.  Mr.  O’ Kf.lly.— How  many  acres  would  there 
be  in  an  economic  holding  of  £8  or  £10  valuation  ? 
About  thirty  acres.  It  might  be  all  sand-hills  and 

b°57606.  Chairman.— It  differs  very  much  according 
to  the  land  ?— Yes,  my  lord.  , , , __ 

57607.  One  may  have  thirty  acres  of  land  so  poor 

that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lire  on  it? _ Yes. 

57608.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Are  you  a farmer  your 
self  ? — Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Foeny. 
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57609.  What  is  your  acreage  ? — My  acreage  is 
about  thirty,  and  the  rent  is  less  than  £5. 

57610.  And  what  is  your  valuation? — £11. 

57611.  Poor  Law  valuation? — Yes. 

57612.  And  therefore  I suppose  you  would  say  that 
the  poor  law  valuation  is  no  test  ? — I consider  it  is 
no  test.  This  is  one  parish,  the  pariah  of  Riltoom, 
and  that  would  give  you  an  idea  of  the  whole.  This 
is  upon  the  east  side,  and  I live  upon  the  western 
side,  and  from  the  meanings  of  tins  Union  of  Bal- 
linasloe  to  the  m wirings  of  Roscommon,  thirteen  miles 
alongside  the  River  Suck,  I suppose  there  is  not  a. 
decent  holding  in  the  whole  division.  We  liave  three 
electoral  divisions  alongside  this  river. 

57613.  Take  two  of  these  holdings  you  describe, 
and  if  you  lumped  them  together  would  that  make 
them  all  right  lin  an  economic  sense,  or  what  'amount 
would  it  take  to  do  it? — No  less  than  three  of  the 
holdings  put  together  would  he  economic. 

57614.  If  you  put  three  of  the  holdings  together 
would  that  then  be  economic  and  would  the  occupiers 
be  (able  to  get  on  ? — Well,  they  could,  just ; and  it  is 
by  money  earned  in  England  and  elsewhere  they 
always  live. 

57615.  Even  then?— No;  if  you  put  three  together. 

57616.  Do  you  think  they  would  still  be  dependent 
on  money  from  America — do  you  think  they  could 
live  by  the  land  without  it?— I think  they  could. 

57617.  Would  you  have  to  move  two  out  of  every 
three? — You  would  in  some  cases.  This  is  a parish 
now  on  the  eastern  side,  tho  parish  of  Kiltoom . It 
consists  of "230  small  holdings  of  inferior  land.  There 
are  ninety  under  £5  valuation ; seventy-five  over  £5 
and  under  £10,  and  the  remaining  sixty-five  over  £10 
valuation.  The  majority  of  them  consists  of  bog  or 
peaty  land,  any  upland  in  the  possession  of  the  ten- 
ants being  of  the  worst  description — poor,  sandy  hills. 
The  tenants  live  mainly  by  the  sowing  of  conacre, 
such  as  potatoes  or  oats,  £6  to  £8  per  acre,  and 
buying  conacre  liay  on  other  lands  a considerable 
distance  away ; by  lime-burning  and  turf-selling ; and 
principally  by  money  sent  from  America  by  their 
children  or  friends  there.  That  there  is  ample  means 
of  enlarging  the  holdings  of  the  tenants  and  making 
them  economic,  as  well  as  providing  new  farms  for 
some  of  the  young  men  of  tho  parish,  is  beyond 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  2,000  acres  of 
grass  lands  within  the  parish  boundary,  and  some  of 
these  farms  will  likely  be  sold  in  the  near  future. 

57618.  Chairman. — Speaking  generally,  from  your 
experience  in  your  district,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
other  way  of  relieving  the  poverty  in  your  district 
expept  by  moving  some  of  tho  people  out  of  it?— I 
do,  _ my  lord,,  there  is  a greater  facility  for  accommo- 
dation  ; for  an  Ballyforan  there 'is  a plot  of  land  and 
mill  which  would  suit  for  a factory,  and  in  Demy- 
oahill,  which  is  another  populous  district,  there  is  a 
plot,  and  the  River  Suck  runs  along  it,  and  there 
would  be  great  .accommodation  in  it ; and  I know  if 
there  could  be  .any  factory  in  the  looality  that  it  would 

rnl?*1  , as  well  as  changing  them  into  other  land. 

57619.  A factory  ? — Yes.  That  would  be  of  great 
importance  m Ballyforan.  If  there  was  one  factory 
in  that  side  of  the  district  it  would  be  of  importance, 
as  there  is  a big  population  on  hath  sides  of  the  river 
on  the  Gialway  and  Roscommon  sides,  and  it  is  twelve 
miles  from  the  town  of  Athlone,  and  the  rent  of  the 
land  is  also  too  high,  and  the  landlords  are  not  wil- 
f §v  tt1  • Al-ld  e7en  there  is  a property  sold  in  part, 
of  -the  Union,  m the  lower  port  of  it,  and  even  after 
having  bought  it  they  oannot  live  on  it. 

57620.  Mr  O’Kelly.— What  kind  of  factory  would 
you  suggest ?— Well,  I would  think  a 'woollen 
liaotory.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  district  should  be  scheduled,  and  some 
definite  action  taken  to  prevent  emigration 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  occupiers  of 
uneconomic  holdings.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  ten- 
ants on  some  of  these  estates  to  purchase  their  hold- 


ings, but  no  sale  was  effected  owing  to  the  exorhit 
prices  demanded  by  the  landlords,  the  t>rie«  lai6 
under  tho  present  Land  Act  being  froni  six  to  t 
years  more  than  those  at  which  some  estates  in  a 
neighbourhood  were  sold  under  the  Ashbourne  liT 
For  example,  the  Watson  Estate  was  sold  aK^; 
.twenty  years  ago  at  thirteen  years'  purchase - 
Bailey  Estate  was  sold  about  ten  years  ago  at 
teen  years  purchase,  and  the  Hudson  Estate  a \2l 
four  years  ago  from  eight  to  seventeen  yea«’  3 
chase  under  the  40th  section  in  bankruptcy  Th 
inspection  of  estates  is  of  vital  importance  before  tb 
State  advance  is  made,  as  it  is  the  only  safeeuar,! 
against  giving  excessive  prices  for  inferior  land 
the  rushing  of  the  tenants  into  improvident  bannZ 
The  Compulsory  Bill  is  the  only  solution  to  thebS 
question,  as  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  graziZ 
farms  can  he  acquired  for  distribution  amoZt 
tho  people,  and  provision  made  for  new  hold 
ings  for  the  young  men  of  this  district,  thi,» 
providing  them  with  a means  of  livelihood 
at  home  in  , their  own  country.  A great  man» 
of  the  young  girls  of  the  district  also  emigrate  evert 
year,  and  for  these  an  industry  might  be  started 
A crochet  or  lace-makmg  industry  would  after  a ve-v 
short  time  become  a most  remunerative  employment 
The  parish  is  composed  of  a number  of  small  uni 
perties  some  of  which  are  sold  under  the  old  Purchasa 
Acts ; the  remaining  landlords  are  willing  to  sell  the 
prices  demanded  being  tho  only  obstacle,  from  21  to 
years  purchase  Hero  is  a list  of  tli6  lands, 
with  names  of  landlords,  that  are  untenanted  and 
can  be  acquired  for  re-distribution  :-Rockhill  farm, 
Mr.  Wilson  (residential),  300  acres;  Carroclohan 
Mr.  Connell  (non-residential),  300  acres;  Moyvannon 
Mr.  Smyth  (non-residential),  200  acres;  Ardmullen' 
Mr  Pirn  (non-residential),  400  acres;  Kiltoom,  Mr’ 
H.  Strevens  (non-residential),  500  acres ; and  New'- 
P'™-  Mr-  Levmge  (non-residential),  300  acres. 
With  regard  to  bogs,  the  most  important  one  in 
parish  was  taken  over  by  the  War  Office  authorities. 
Consequently  the  industries  of  turf  selling  and  lime- 
burning  are  almost  things  of  the  past.  There  are  up- 
wards of  200  acres  of  bog  greatly  in  need  of  drainage 
and  requiring  to  be  opened  up  for  use,  and  roads 
made  through  it,  as  the  bog  is  of  little  use  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  Hero  are  the  names  of  landlords  with 
j®, tile  tenants  wore  endeavouring  to  negotiate, 
and  the  prices  the  lanlords  demanded :— Mr.  Waith- 
2a”'  S™’  I"™!""®,'  Mr.  Mitchell 

estate),  22  years  purchase;  Mr.  Lloyd,  24  years; 
Mr.  Levinge,  21  years;  Mr.  Goff,  24  years,  and  Mr. 

-24,2  VPaj's’  Purchase.  The  holdings  have- 

ery  little  industry.  Turf,  lime,  and  cabbage  used  to 
bring  them  m money,  but  now  only  a little.  The 
reasons  for  the  decline  of  turf  and  lime  I have 
a ready  given  above.  With  regard  to  cabbage,  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  scattered  information 
about  cabbage-raising  all  over  the  county. 

7621.  Mr.  O’Keixy. — That  causes  a decline  in  the 
cultivation  of  cabbage  ?— Yes. 

57622.  That  the  Department  have  given  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cultivation  of  cabbage? — Yes ; and 
, ,^r,°  3S  "PjL®0,  uinoh  of  it  used  in  Athlone  and  round 
Athlone.  They  used  to  have  them  'all  first  in  the 
market 

57623.  And  therefore  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
.yre  no  useful  purpose  by  interfering  ?— Well, 

they  did  harm  to  one  and  a lot  of  good  to  others. 

57624.  Chairman.-Ycs  ?— The  people  will  leave 
If3/ homes  provided  it  is  made  clear  to  them 
mat  they  can  live  in  comfort  in  their  hew  ones.  No- 
care  is  taken  to  show  this,  so  far  as  we  know.  Well, 

, ;!~l ls  °n}y  one  parish  ; but  the  land  is  inferior  in  all. 

d at  the  time  of  the  valuation,  some  fifty  yean 
ago,  there  was  part  of  it  that  used  to  grow  wheat, 
and  it  was  then  the  wheat  was  the  principal  industry, 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  the  valuation  was  bo 
ungh  m that  part  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  James 
Ryan. 


c7Wr  f,  „ Mr*  Jame3  Rtan  examined. 

Crl Chairman.  You  are  a member  of  the 
Glazing  Farmers’  Association  ?— Yes. 

Jl6^oAlld-  W°ul<i  yT\ like  °2cr  some  evidence 
to  the  Commission  on  behalf  of  that  body  ?— Yes  I 
^ say  ,that  a great  deal  of  the  best  land 
m Roscommon,  at  present  used  for  grazing,  is  Quite 
unsuitable  to  anything  else.  q te 


57627.  Why  is  that?— It  as  all  deep,  heavy,  « 
land,  hard  to  till  and  hard  work  to  till  it,  and  it 
turns  a very  poor  crop  when  it  is  tilled. 

57628.  Was  it  ever  tilled.  Are  there  marks 
tillage  on  it?— Yes;  part  of  it.  There  are  on  pa 
of  it;  a very  long  time  ago.  But  you  see  some  of 
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■tilled.  Some  of  it  is  cropped  at  present  by  small 

^7629  At  present  occupied  by  small  farmers.  Do 
t],er  not  till'  it?-They  till  it. 

S7630  They  till  a small  proportion  ? — They  till  a 
very  sniall  proportion.  A man  having  a holding  of 
say  thirty  acres  may  have  an  acre  and  a half  under 


poor,  and  tire  labour  is  very  great. 

57632.  Mr.  Bryce. — What  is  tile  nature  of  tho 
soil?— Deep,  cold,  heavy  clay  land.  The  sniall  tenant 
tn  occupation  of  this  land  at  present  uses  it  prin- 
cipally for  bleeding  young  cattle  or  sheep,  and  the 
larger  people  might  breed  a.  horse  or  two ; but  they 
till  very  little  of  it. 

57633.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — What  parts  of 
the  county  are  yon  speaking  of? — I speak  of  the 
centre  of  the  county,  viz. : Ballinasloe  rather  than 
Strokestown.  Strokestown  has  an  ore  tillage  land  as 
-well  as  peaty  land. 

57634.  You  speak  about  the  land  from  Knock- 
croghery  to  Ballinasloe? — Yes. 

57635.  There  is  a good  deal  of  land  there  suitable 
for  production? — There  is,  part  of  it.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  it  not  suitable. 

57636.  Would  dt  be  possible  to  separate  the  land 
suitable  from  the  land  unsuitable? — Yes.  That  is 

what  I think  would  be  necessary. 

57637.  What  part  of  it  would  be  suitable  for  pro- 
duction. Take  a farm  in  Knockoroghery  of  100  acres? 
—You  would  not  find  any  more  than  a third  of  it. 

57638.  Would  thirty -three  per  cent,  be  the  general 
percentage  of  tile  whole  district  from  Roscommon  to 
Boyle? — Till  you  get  to  Ballinasloe  the  proportion 
would  be  greater,  but  from  that  on  it  would  be  very 
much  less. 

57639.  Would  you  say  a third  to  a half.  Take 
the  land  about  Strokestown.  You  know  that  locality  ? 
—I  do,  very  well. 

57640.  If  you  were  travelling  from  Roscommon  by 
Strokestown,  Ballinasloe,  Boyle,  Oastlerea,  and  all 
that  tract  of  country,  would  you  say  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  it  might  be  cultivated  and  fifty  per  cent,  left 
for  grazing? — I do  not  think  you  would  get  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  it. 

57641.  Forty  ? — Well,  from  thirty  to  forty,  I should 
say;  but  you  do  not  find  all  that  land  together 
there. 

57642.  Chairman. — You  are  a grazier  yourself? — 
Yes;  I am  an  occupier,  and  I graze  about  600  acres. 

57643.  And  therefore  you  have  practical  knowledge 
of  the  trade  ? — Yes. 

57644.  Tell  me  this.  You  have  got  a holding  of 
600  acres  ? — It  is  more  than  one  holding. 

57645.  What  is  the  biggest  holding?— 270  acres  is 
the  biggest  holding. 

57646.  Supposing  we  have  300  acres.  If  you  di- 
vided that  holding  of  300  acres  into  fifty-acre  hold- 
>ngs,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  men  occupying 
those  holdings  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  that  you 
are  doing  now? — No;  not  if  you  gave  them  fifty 
acres  each.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them,  if  you 
gave  them  fifty  acres  each,  but  on  the  small  farms  of 
ntteen  to  twenty  acres,  which  I understand  they  have 
I think  there  would  be  a good  deal  of 

^0W’  take  a twenty-five-acre  -holding.  What 
la  prevent  a twenty-five  acre  man  doing  what  you 
a breedeSma^er  SCS^e  * — 'Well.  he  would  be  principally 

57648.  Wily  should  he  be  a breeder ; you  would  buy 
years  old  ?-Yes,  I should, 
v ' W1,y  should  not  he? — Because  breeding  is 
br^om°fTP1'°fita'ble-  14  would  P&y-  1 would  be  a 
,rj  r 11  I could  carry  it  out  on  a more  extensive 
than  I^ould0816  He  coldd  breed  very  much  cheaper 

could  breed,  it  is  true,  but  would  the 
bis  own  ,t  ua  be  to  create  a difficulty  for  him  to  sell 
men  lave  *^en  told  that  if  all  those  small 

Marini*  ,v*°  s4ar4  breeding  on  land  now  used  for 
the  difn  Tesult  would  be  to  create  a difficulty  in 

574?  lltloa  -of  y°un« stock- 

breed  tha  fiPE°Sln®  }le  r«&lises  that,  and'  does  not 
could  flrs4  year,  but  buys?— I do  not  think  he 
not  thinlf -Profifcs  of  the  sma11  bolding.  I do 
■with  a im,!  l4  \ was  confined  to  a fifty-acre,  even 
it.  T e5  Pr°bt  than  at  present,  I could  live  on 
mean  to  say  that  if  a man  had  a twenty-five 


acre  holding  the  amount  of  stock  he  could  graze  on  it  30, 1907 
would  be  very  small,  and  with  the  sniall  profit  that  ' 
he  would  get  on  it  at  present,  I do  not  think  he  Mr.  James 
could  live.  Hyan. 

57652.  Do  you  not  think  that  he  could  live  on  it 
if  he  had  an  acre  or  two  in  tillage  for  the  wants  of 
his  family  and  himself? — I suppose  he  could  if  the 
land  was  suitable  for  tillage. 

57653.  You  see  that  in  the  case  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  smallest  farmer's,  they  have  a bit  of  tillage, 
but  they  do  not  count  oil  it  to  any  extent,  for  potatoes 
and  things  of  that  sort  ? — Well,  yes ; they  have  to  get 
potatoes,  but  they  do  not  count  on  it  at  all,  I see. 

57654.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Have  you  seen 
iuiy  of  those  farms  that  have  been  split  up  ? — Yes,  and 
have  not  seen  any  people  on  them  except  very  few. 

They  seemed  to  be  using  them  exactly  as  we  are  using 
them,  except  on  a smaller  scale.  I have  seen  two  or 
three  farms  split  up,  and  they  used  them  exactly  in 
tile  same  way  as  we  use  them. 

57655.  Then  you  think  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  any  man  wild  had  fifty  acres  from  doing  as 
you  do? — Yes. 

57656.  Could  a man  with  forty  acres  do  it? — It  all 
depends  on  the  effect  that  the  division  will  have  on 
the  country.  Nobody  can  perceive  what  the  effect  will 
be.  If  things  stand  as  they  are,  with  the  forty-acre 
or  fifty-acre  men  going  on  in  that  way,  and  with  the 
profits  on  stores  going  down,  and  that  we  have  to 
depend  on  live  stock  for  a living,  I think  they  would 
have  a very  hard  time  of  it ; but  nobody  can  say  what 
will  happen  in  the  futui-e. 

57657.  If  the  price  of  stock  goes  down  to  the  grazier? 

— Yes.  I think  the  fact  of  bringing  down  the  grazier 
will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  down  the  stock. 

57658.  But  if  the  price  of  stock  goes  down  would 
not  the  grazier,  as  he  is  at  present,  disappear? — WeU, 

I think  if  tlia'c  went  down  the  rents  would  go  down  in 
proportion.  If  the  price  of  stock  was  cut  down  they 
would  not  be  asked  to  pay  the  same  rents. 

57659.  Is  the  rent  a very  important  factor? — Yes, 
it  is. 

57660.  Chairman. — Suppose  four  men  got  holdings 
of  twenty-five  acres  each? — Yres. 

57661.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  those  four  men 
co-operating  and  knocking  down  their  fences  in  the 
middle  of  their  farms  and  renting  that  farm  as  a 
joint  holding  between  them  of  100  acres? — I am  afraid 
it  would  give  rise  to  a lot  of  friction  and  trouble. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  if  they 
cared  to  do  it. 

57662.  There  is  nothing  from  the  trade  point  of 
view  to  prevent  them? — There  is  nothing  from  the 
trade  point  of  view,  that  I see.  I think  it  would  be 
very  unworkable. 

57663.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  think  they  would 
be  likely  to  profit  over  it? — Oh,  these  things  would 
spring  up,  about  such  things  as  the  different  ages  of 
their  stock,  for  instance. 

57664.  Suppose  they  bought  all  their  stock  at  two 
years  old,  or  at  three? — If  you  go  into  a fair  and 
one  buys  ten.  two-year-olds,  and  another  buys  ten 
two-year-olds,  one  set  of  ten  might  be  a great  deal 
heavier  on  the  farm  than  the  other. 

57665.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  eat  more  grass  ? 

— Yes.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  some  standard 
of  hunger,  some  standard  of  appetite.  I think  you 
would  have  a lot  of  trouble  if  they  started  that. 

57668.  But  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  trade 
to  prevent  it? — Nothing  in  the  trade,  that  I see. 

57669.  Mr.  Bryce.— You  said  just  now  that  rents 
have  gone.  Would  you  say  what  period  did  you 
speak  of  ?— For  the  past  twenty  years. 

57670.  But  the  past  ten  years?— No;  not  the  past 
ten  years. 

57671.  They  keep  pretty  steady?— Yes.  ■ 

57672.  You  have  got  the  same  for  your  farm  now 
as  five  years  ago?— Yes,  five  or  ten  years  ago.  The 
farm  that  I occupy  is  large.  It  was  taken,  I think, 
in  1883.  It  has  gone  down  a pound  an  acre.  It 
went  down  a pound  an  acre.  That  was  ten  years 
ago.  It  was  taken  at  £2  5s.,  and  I have  it  at  £1  6s. 
or  £1  7s. , and  that,  of  course,  brings  it  down  nearly 
a pound.  The  rent  has  not  been  lessened  for  the  last 
ten  years.  Before,  there  were  reductions  given  on  it. 

57673.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — How  have  you  held  that  ?— 

From  year  to  year. 

57674.  As  a yearly  tenant?— A yearly  tenant. 

57675.  Is  there  a judicial  rent? — No  judicial  rent. 
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57676.  Sir  John  Colomb. — With  reference  to  Lord 
Dudley’s  question,  about  300  acres  broken  into  six, 
■would  not  tli at  mean  that  instead  of  one  grazier  you 
would  have  six  ?— Yes ; that  is  what  it  means. 

57677.  And  after  the  Government  had  striped  the 
land  and  put  up  fences  they  agree  then  to  graze  it  ill 
common,  and  knock  down  the  fences  put  up  with 
State  money?— I think  the  fences  would  end  in  a 
mess. 

57678.  Is  not  it  an  essential  condition  of  success  in 
carrying  on  grazing  business,  large  or  small,  to  have 
capital  ?— Certainly ; you  can  do  nothing  without 
capital. 

57679.  And  if  a man  is  under  an  annuity  for  im- 
provements made  on  his  farm  by  the  State  he  has  to 
meet  that  annuity,  and  am  I right  in  saying  that  he 
would  therefore,  unless  lie  had  capital,  be  very  often 
forced  to  sell  at  a low  price? — That  is  the  fact. 

57680.  If  he  had  not  capital?— Yes,  if  he  had  not 
capital. 

57681.  His  annuity  perhaps  is  due,  and  lids  shop 
debts  have  to  be  paid,  and  unless  he  has  oapital  he  is 
forced  to  sell,  As  not  he? — Certainly. 

57682.  Therefore,  I take  it  that,  looking  at  this 
grazing  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  small 
holder  and  the  big  holder,  the  difference  lies  in  the 
amount  of  capital,  representing  staying  power,  en- 
abling him  to  hold  on  for  months,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  sell  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  is  so.  I do  not  wish 
lo  be  taken  as  saying  that  there  ought  to  be  no  division 
of  grazing  land.  I think  a large  proportion  of  it 
could  be  divided  profitably  ; but  what  I do  say  is  that 
the  large  men  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  live  stock 
trade  in  Galway. 

57683.  Quite  so.  But,  assuming  that  the  division  is 
to  be  made,  and  an  agreement  come  to  among  the  six 
men  to  use  it  as  a commonage  between  them,  do  you 
think,  or  do  you  not  think,  that  that  would  lead  to  a 
sort  of  sub-division  with  regard  to  the  land,  and  that  it 
lends  itself  very  much  to  that  ? — I do  not  think  that 
that  would  work  at  all.  If  my  opinion  were  asked,  in 
my  opinion,  the  last  state  would  be  very  much  worse 
than  the  first.  For  instance,  the  sons  would  get  the 
right  to  graze  so  many  cattle. 

57684.  Might  not  it  end  in  one  man  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  getting  all  the  land?— It 
would  end  in  that.  One  man  would  have  the  whole 
and  he  would  be  farming  in  a great  many  places. 

57685.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Cannot  that  happen  now  ? 
— It  can  happen  now. 

57686.  With  the  present  graziers? — With  the  pre- 
sent graziers. 

57687.  What  is  to  prevent  it? — It  does  not  happen, 
as  a matter  of  fact. 

57688.  Why  ? — They  stock  their  own  land. 

57689.  Why  do  you  assume  that  it  would  not  ? — I 
am  not  assuming.  I do  not  approve  of  it  at  all. 

57690.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Do  you  see  any  objection 
to  grazing  in  common? — Yes;  I have  a great  objection 
to  it. 

57691.  It  is  carried  on  very  largely  in  Scotland  ?— 
I have  no  experience  of  any  part  but  of  this,  in  the 
West,  but  I think  every  man  should  work  his  own 
holding  separately  and  have  absolute  control  over  it. 

57692.  And  you  never  heard  of  grass  land  let  in 
common?— In  Roscommon  that  does  at  present  exist. 
There  is  a large  amount  of  grazing  farms  let  for  six 
months  grazing  every  year,  and  any  man  who  wants 
grass  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  at  a reasonable 
price. 

57693.  Does  that  succeed  ?— Small  tenants  who  keep 
0V^Cnfir,cattle  &***  them  on  ^ese  farms. 

57694.  Mr.  Sutherland.— When  was  the  discovery 
made  that  grazing  land  was  not  fit  for  tillage?— Well 
the  discovery  was  made  by  the  people  there,  which 
y°K7fiQ5ld-’  rl  y°u  Sofc  the  opportunity,  see  for  yourself. 

57695.  When  was  it  made?-The  men  who  work 
small  farms  seem  to  be  fairly  intelligent  men,  and  I 
assume  that  they  would  till  the  grazing  land  if  it 
T Fif7;  • °n  tw0  °f  ray  own  farms.  for  instance, 
* lnt  c«®  a man  with  a lidding  of  five 
acres  does  not  till  half-an-acre  of  it. 

57696.  Is  not  he  the  owner  of  the  land  1—1  think  so 
a"d  he  d^s  not  till’ half  an  acre  of  it.  ’ 

if  it6wouffihpl7BeCaiISe' tte  man  W°Uld  naturallj' tm 

57698.  He  does  wliat  he  wishes  ?— And  what,  there 
Profit  “ doing.  They  would  till  if  till- 
age  would  pay.  And  on  another  farm  a man  has 
no  tillage  at  all,  and  he  lets  it  to  me  for  grazing. 


57699.  Do  you  say  it  is  an  impossibility  for  tin, 
farming  to  pay  when  carried  out  on  a laree 
under  present  conditions? — Yes.  ° 50818 

57700.  Do  you  refer  to  Ireland  alone?— To 
to  my  own  district.  reland> 

57701.  And  what  is  there  difficult  in  the  condition 
of  Ireland  from  that  of  other  countries  that  do  it? “ 
I have  already  said  that  I have  no  experience  of  oth7 
countries.  r 

57702.  Then  I ask  you  what  causes  the  different 
between  this  country  and  other  countries  where  it  i 
done?— I do  not  know  anything  of  other  countries* 
I suppose  the  land  is  lighter  or  sandier,  or  there  is 
more  sunshine.  I conld  not  tell  you.  I have  no  « 
perience  of  other  countries,  but  it  cannot  be  done  in 
our  country. 

57703.  You  cannot  tell  me  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference, or  suggest  what  it  is?— I know  nothing  of 
other  countries.  I speak  of  my  own  country.  8 
57704.  Can  you  tell  me  why  this  land  that  was 
once  cultivated  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated  ?— I think 
it  is  because  it  was  not  suited  for  cultivation, 
57705.  You  think  it  is  best  for  grazing  ?— Quite  » 

I think  the  best  tillage  land  and  the  best  grazing  land 
are  two  different  matters  altogether. 

57706.  Then  you  said  that  you  graze  600  acres?- 
Yes. 

57707.  How  much  stock  do  you  keep  on  an  average 
on  that  ? Have  you  a rule  in  your  trade  as  to  the 
number  of  animals  an  acre  will  maintain  ?— No  • no 
more  than  I hold  using  the  same  farm.  ’ 

57708.  Have  you  no  rule  ? — Well,  the  best  part  of 
the  land  would  probably  have  a beast  on  the  god 
land  to  every  two  acres. 

57709.  And  what  do  you  pay  for  that  an  acre  now- 
£2  5s.  ? — I do  not.  I said  for  a time  it  was  £2  5,<. 
I pay  less  than  30s.  now,  but  it  is  only  for  six  months 
of  the  year  that  I am  giving  that.  Then,  of  course, 
in  the  winter  it  would  be  much  less  than  that— pro- 
bably one-half. 

57710.  You  pay  less  in  the  winter?— No,  but  it 
takes  less  stock  in  the  winter. 

57711.  Havo  you  an  average  for  the  year?-It 
would  bo  very  hard  for  me  to  make  out  an  average. 
Changes  of  stock  very  often  take  place. 

57712.  Then,  that  is  the  best  use  for  the  best  land 
in  Ireland — feeding  cattle? — No;  I say  (here  could 
be  a great  deal  of  the  land  divided  profitably,  but  if 
you  cut  up  the  country  into  these  small  holdings  I do 
not  see  what  the  people  would  do  about  the  purchase 
of  live  stock. 

57713.  They  would  breed  more  stock,  of  coursel- 
Well,  of  course. 

57714.  Yes,  and  till? — They  will  not  till  except 
they  change  their  methods  from  what  they  are  doing 
now. 

57715.  Chairman. — Do  you  say  that  grazing  rents 
have  fallen  in  the  last  10  or  15  years?— Well,  abont 
15,  but  not  for  the  last  10. 

57716.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole,  speaking 
generally,  about  hero  graziers  have  prospered  for  the 
last  ten  years  ? — I think  they  have  held  their  own. 

57717.  Now  they  arc  quite  content  with  paying  the 
present  rents  ?— Evidently  they  are.  They  are  able  to 
live  and  support  their  families. 

57718.  And  there  has  been  no  demand  for  reduction 
of  rent  ? — I daresay  there  have  been  applications  for 
reductions  of  rent.  You  could  not  make  any  hard 
and  fast  rule.  One  rent  may  be  higher  than  another. 

57719.  Speaking  generally,  the  standard  of  rent  for 
grazing  land  is  not  considered  too  high?— That  alt 
depends  on  the  length  the  land  has  been  in  occupa- 
tion. New  rents  are,  I consider,  too  high.  On  land 
that  has  been  in  the  same  occupation  for  20  or  » 
years  the  rent  is  fairly  reasonable.  But  (hen,  oi 
course,  I am  only  speaking  from  my  own  experience. 
People  might  be  induced  to  give  too  much  for  law 
taken  on  the  11  months’  system,  and  taken  by  tn 
year.  , 

57720.  Do  you  think  land  dear?-Well,  I 
say  so.  . . 

57721.  Mr.  Bryce.— How  do  you  pay  your  herds- 
men ? — In  kind.  , , , 

57722.  That  is  to  say,  you  give  them  so  much  land 
for  feeding?— No;  they  rent  their  land.  I P™ 
so  many  sums.  I give  land  for  tillage  also.  A 
of  cattle  is  a cow  and  a half.  The  usual  thong 
Roscommon  is  grazing  and  hay  for  a cow,  an  acr 
every  50  acres  of  land  that  the  man  would  mi™-  . 
57723.  And  then  you  give  them  so  many  cattle, 
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V7724  Then,  you  do  not  give  them  any  cash  at  all 
_One  man  I -do  pay  cash  to;  that  is  in  lieu  of  graz- 
w He  does  not  put  in  his  grazing  stock. 

<V7725  Now,  the  general  system  being  m that  way, 
esuit  is  that  these  herdsmen  are  practically  the 
nlv  inhabitants  of  Roscommon,  except  a few  tenants, 
that  never  have  any  cash  at  all?— I think  they  are 

^57726^ They  are  well  off? — Well,  most  of  them  are. 
They  have  their  calves  and  poultry,  and  a great  many 
of  them  young  stock  and  a pig- 

57727.  When  those  cattle  are  saleable  they  sell  them 
and  they  then  get  cash,  I suppose  ?— Yes  ; they  work 
practically  on  tne  same  lines  as  the  small  farmer  in 
Roscommon.  „ , , „ . 

57728.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  generally  m 
the  position  that  they  have  to  go  to  a shopkeeper  for 
credit,  and  for  long  credit  ?— I never  heard  of  it. 

57729.  You  never  heard  of  it  ?— No. 

57730:  But  there  is  only  one  time  in  the  year  when 
these  people  have  any  opportunity  of  selling  their 

stoch ? Yes;  they  will  sell  some  in  May,  some  in 

November,  and  they  generally  have  some  pigs  to  sell, 
and  they  work  practically  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
20-acre  farmer. 

57731.  And  you  think  they  are  just  as  well  off  as 
if  they  had  farms  of  their  own  ? — I think  a herd  on  a 
good  farm  is  just  as  well  off. 

57732.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  say  the 
herd  to  whom  you  have  given  four  acres  of  land  cul- 
tivates half-an-acre  and  keeps  the  remainder  in  graz- 


57733.  I suppose  that  the  herd  is  engaged  all  day 
long  in  looking  after  your  cattle? — The  family  is 
there. 

57734.  My  point  is  that  the  employment  of  the 
herd  on  your  business  precludes  him  from  working 
his  farm  ? — It  does  not.  He  is  not  occupied  two  hours 
a day  in  doing  my  business. 

57735.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  your  memorandum 
you  refer  to  the  injustice  of  depriving  graziers  of 
their  means  of  living  without  compensation : you 
mean  whose  land  is  purchased? — I mean  that  if  the 
State  decides  on  splitting  up  the  whole  country  into 
small  holdings  the  grazing  occupier  is  entitled  to 
some  consideration.  You  take  away  a man's  living. 
He  has  nothing  else  to  fall  back  on.  If  the  State 
decides  on  doing  that  the  grazier  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated. 

57736.  He  suffers  by  the  change? — He  is  ruined  by 
the  change. 

57737.  You  speak  of  the  actual  holder  of  land  under 
a certain  class  of  grazing  tenancy  from  the  Purchase 
Act  of  1903.  What  is  the  particular  point  you  com- 
plain of? — I had  a case  of  my  own  in  my  mind  at  the 
time.  At  present  I occupy  a farm  that  has  been  held 
by  us  for  25  years.  After  a while  the  landlord  owing 
to  the  Land  Acts  changed  the  agreement  so  that  we 
are  not  to  take  advantage  of  any  Land  Acts,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  gave  us  a substantial  reduction,  and 
we  were  in  no  worse  position  as  long  as  the  land  was 
left  in  the  landlord’s  hands  than  if  we  were  judicial 
tenants,  but  now  when  the  land  is  being  sold  that 
class  of  tenants  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Act  altogether. 

57738.  I take  it  that  generally  you  complain  of  the 
uncertainty  in  your  future  owing  to  the  change  of 
policy  ?— As  things  work  out  at  present  one  class  of 
,nen  will  be  left  without  land  at  all.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a man  may  have  600  acres  of  land  at 
present,  and  if  the  new  policy  is  carried  out  this 
man  may  be  left  without  any  land  whatever  without 
any  compensation. 

57739.  In  order  to  get  some  certainty  would  you  be 
prepared  to  terminate  the  existing  uncertainty  if  you 
were  able  to  do  so  by  purchasing  your  land  on  the 
08  y®ars  system  by  paying  an  annuity  for  that  period 
equal  to  your  present  rent  ? — I would  not. 

57740.  You  do  not  think,  even  to  secure  fixity  of 
and  thus  remove  your  present  uncertainty, 

at  you  would  pay  an  annuity  equal  to  your  present 

nt  for  68  years? — I don’t  think  I would.  It  would 

W7/,0ng  look  forward. 

ih7  • ®if  -^-NT0NY  MacDonnell. — In  other  words, 
K^r&razing  rent  yon  pay  is  not  a fair  basis  on  which 
-a  Purchase  agreement? — It  depends  on  the 
purchase. 

t ^ No  doubt,  but  would  you  pay  27  to  30  years’ 
purchase? — I would  not. 


57743.  Would  you  pay  20  years’  purchase?— 20  S,pt.  30, 1807. 

years’  purchase  of  an  ordinary  grazing  rent,  I think,  

would  be  fair.  -’b-  James 

57744.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Putting  aside  years’  Rjan- 
purchase  and  talcing  the  question  of  annuity  as 
against  rent,  you  would  not  be  prepared  in  order  to 
get  fixity  of  tenure  and  be  certain  of  the  future  to 
pay  an  annuity  equivalent  to  your  present  rent? — I 
would  not.  I think  it  would  be  too  high. 

57745.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — That  is  a most 
important  admission  from  a gentleman  of  your  know- 
ledge and  experience.  You  say  you  don’t  think  that 
grazing  rents  ought  to  form  a basis  of  purchase  at  a 
lower  number  of  years’  purchase  than  20  years,  or 
thereabouts  ? — Or  thereabouts. 

57746.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  don’t  propose  to  lay 
down  a rule  for  everybody.  That  is  your  view  of 
your  position? — My  own  position. 

57747.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — As  a typical 
grazier  of  Roscommon  ? — Yes.  Anything  like  30  years 
would  be  absurd. 

57748.  Mr.  Sutherland. — And  that  is  your 

opinion  as  a representative  of  your  associa- 
tion?— Yes,  but  I think  that  as  the  thing 
is  being  worked  out  at  present  it  is  being  done  in  a 
very  haphazard  way.  No  grazier  whom  I know  in 
Roscommon  would  object  to  see  a fair  division  of 
the  grazing  land  at  present,  but  what  they  object  to- 
is  being  left  without  any  livelihood.  If  they  were 
left  to  purchase  up  to  the  limit  in  the  Act,  say, 

£7,000  worth  of  land,  speaking  for  myself,  I would 
be  quite  prepared  to  surrender  the  rest  of  it. 

57749.  Si.r  Antony  MacDonnell.— Would  you  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  you  would  be  satisfied  with  that 
land  that  is  not  suitable  for  tillage  ? — Yes,  to  purchase 
it. 

57750.  So  that  the  portion  suitable  for  tillage  might 
be  acquired  for  these  purposes  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  grazing  land  left  in  the  hands  of  graziers  ? — 

It  should  be  sold  to  the  graziers.  I would  not  say 
exactly  20  years’  purchase,  but  in  or  about. 

57751.  Sir  John  Colomb. — How  does  your  rent  com 
pare  with  the  valuation? — In  one  case  it  is  nnder. 

In  the  other  it  is  sligntly  over. 

57752.  Do  you  apply  proposal  to  purchase  at  20 
jears’  purchase  of  the  grazing  rents  to  both  holdings 
equally? — When  speaking  of  20  years’  purchase  of 
grazing  rents  I am  only  speaking  generally. 

57753.  Are  we  to  take  your  statement  to  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  as  applying  to  both  holdings  equally? — 

Yes. 

57754.  Although  in  one  case  it  is  below  the  valu- 
ation and  in  the  other  case  it  is  above  it  ? — The  valu- 
ation is  very  little  test. 

57755.  Therefore  I may  take  it  the  question  is  not 
one  to  be  based  on  the  valuation,  but  on  the  actual 
rent? — On  actual  rent. 

57756.  So  that  to  estimate  the  pusrchiase  price  on 
valuation  would  nob,  in  your  view,  be  exactly  cor- 
rect ? — Not  at  all ; not  as  grazing  land  anyway.  An- 
other thing  I wish  to  mention  is  that  I thiink  a good 
many  graziers  would  be  prepared  to  sell  their  inte- 
rest in  land  they  have  an  interest  -in  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  getting  a fiaiir  price  for  it,  iaaiy  fixed  rule 
for  arriving  iaib  a -fair  price. 

57757.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell— Do  you  think 
could  a fixed  rule  be  arrived  at  perhaps  in  this  way : 
would  the  valuation  for  the  fair  rent  of  a holding 
under  the  rent-fixing  Acts  afford  a fair  basis  on  which 
to  estimate  the  price  of  grazing  land? — Tenant’s  in- 
terest or  landlord's? 

57758.  Both  interests  are  concentrated  in  the  land- 
lord in  the  grazing  land  ? — They  are  not.  Take  for 
example  a leasehold  farm  occupied  by  a grazier.  He 
has  an  interest  in  that  that  he  may  wish  to  dispose 
of  either  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  and  he  will  want  to  arrive 
at  what  his  interest  is  worth.  There  has  been  no- 
fixed  rule  for  arriving  at  his  interest.  Take  a lease- 
hold farm  of  200  acres  on  an  estate  purchased  by  your 
Board,  of  which  the  present  rent  is  £300  a year.  If 
the  farm  were  sold  to  the  grazing  tenant  in  occu- 
pation his  rent  would  be  reduced  by  about  one-third, 
and  he  would  be  paying  £200  instead  of  £300.  He 
would  then  have  £100  a year  more  interest  in  it  than 
before  the  operations  of  the  Act,  and  if  he  were  to- 
sell  his  interest  he  would  calculate  this  additional  in- 
terest in  his  farm. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 
Mr.  David  Talbot-Crosbie  re-examined.* 


57759.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  charge  for  the  drainage  of  the  River  Suck . 
— I was  examined  in  London  and  gave  evidence  of 
the  very  heavy  charge  on  the  occupiers  for  drainage. 
It  would  be  a great  incentive  to  purchase  if  the  drain- 
age charge  could  be  written  off  in  cases  where  land- 
lords sold  and  tenants  bought,  and  it  would  make 
things  much  easier. 

57760.  If  a tenant  buys  land  subject  to  that  charge 
he  has  to  continue  to  pay  it  in  addition  to  liis  an- 
nuity?— He  has  to  pay  his  share  now,  and  if  it  were 
knocked  off  it  would,  reduce  his  annuity. 

57761.  Do  you  mean  he  has  to  pay  it  as  purchaser 
or  as  tenant  ?— He  has  to  pay  it  as  tenant.  He  pays 
the  rent  first  and  also  a drainage  charge.  If  he 
purchased  he  would  have  to  pay  his  purchase  annuity 
and  also  this  charge  extra. 

57762.  Does  the  landlord  pay  anything  ?— The  land- 
lord pays  a portion,  too.  It  is  a very  heavy  charge. 

57763.  Is  this  charge  by  way  of  a sinking  fund  to 
pay  off  the  original  cost? — Yes  ; in  forty  years. 

57764.  You  want  the  State  'to  cry  quits? — Yes.  It 
has  been  paid  for  the  last  eleven  years,  which  I think 
quite  long  enough.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Drainage  there  is  a lamentable  description 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  reference  to  the  Suck.  It 
says : “In  the  case  of  the  River  Suck  district,  where 
the  estimated  cost  was  £106,481,  the  actual  cost  in 
round  figures  was  £200,000,  of  which  £50,000  was  a 
free  grant,  £13,000  was  charged  on  county  cess, 
£67,000  represented  the  increased  value  of  the  lands, 
capitalised  as  an  annuity  at  £4  10s.  per  cent,  per 
annum  over  forty  years,  while  over  £70,000  was  un- 
fruitful expenditure,  falling  on  the  owners  of  land 
within  the  district.  Upwards  of  £2,000  was  also 
charged  on  the  county  for  improvements  in  benefit. 
Of  an  expenditure  exceeding  £200,000,  only  one-third 
was  reproductive,  the  remaining  two-thirds  yielding 

* For  former  examination,  see  Appendix  to  the  Fifl 


no  return.  These  facts  bring  into  relief  one  difference 
under  the  codes  of  1842  and  1863,  namely,  that  whereas 
the  excess  of  actual  over-estimated  cost  under  the 
former  code,  produced  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances, was  borne  by  the  State  ±he  excess  oii 
works  under  the  latter  code  was  borne  by  private 
proprietors.”  Therefore  I consider  it  a tremendous 
hardship  on  the  proprietors  >and  on  the  occupier's  that 
they  should  pay  this  enormous  annuity  on  this  ex- 
cessive  expenditure,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  cost,  which,  the  Royal  Commission  tell  us  is 
unproductive.  This  represents  an  annuity  of  prac- 
tically £6,000  a year  taken  from  the  people  of  a 
poverty-stricken  district.  The  hardship  falls  specially 
on  the  occupiers,  as  they  had  no  voice  whatever  in  the 
starting  of  the  scheme.  But  it  also  falls  on  the  pro- 
prietors,  as  they  were  lead  to  believe,  firstly,  that  the 
scheme  would  cost  much  less  than  it  did;  secondly 
that  the  “ increased  value  ” of  the  land  was  estimated 
at  much  more  than  it  proved  to  be. 

57765.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Your  contention  is  this, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  scheme  was  calculated  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  by  so  much,  and  it  has 
failed  to  do  so,  therefore  those  concerned  in  the  annual 
payments  should  not  be  called  on  to  continue  paying  1 
— The  loss  should  be  borne  by  the  State  as  it  used  to 
be  in  former  years  until  this  new  code  was  established, 
which  saddled  on  the  people  a loss  of  two-thirds  of 
this  expenditure  which  the  Royal  Commission  has 
stated  was  unproductive. 

57766.  Mr.  Bryce. — The  people  would  be  willing  to 
continue  to  pay  the  annuity  on  the  part  that  is  re- 
productive ? — Yes.  _ I think  we  have  paid  that  already. 
We  have  been  paying  for  the  lasffc  eleven  years. 

57767.  Sir  John  Colomb. — On  the  two-thirds  the 
payments  ought  to  cease? — Practically  the  whole  thing 
ought  to  cease  as  an  incentive  to  purchase  where  the 
landlords  are  willing  to  sell  and  the  occupiers  to  buy 

i Report  of  the  Commission  [Cd.  3630,  1907],  p.  202. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  1st,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK  A.M., 

In  the  Courthouse,  Ballinasloe. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  g.C.v.O-  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
COLOMB,  K.C.M.G.  ; JOHN  ANNAN  BEYCE,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; WALTER  KaVANAGH,  Esq.,  D.L. ; 

and  W alter  Call  an,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Herbert  Satchwell  examined. 


57768.  Chairman. — You  are  engaged  in  the  cattle 

^ 57769  Do  you  represent  the  Cattle  Traders’  Asso- 
ciation ?— I am  a member  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Traders 
and  Stockowners’  Association,  but  it  is  at  the  request 
of  your  Commission  that  I came  as  a witness. 

57770.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Creggs,  in  the 
County  Galway,  just  outside  Roscommon  County.  I 
have  some  farms  inside  Roscommon  County. 

57770a.  I believe  your  practice  is  different  from 
that  of  your  neighbours  and  that  you  go  in  for  stall- 
feeding  ?— Yes.  I till  a lot  and  stall-feed. 

57771.  Describe  to  us  what  you  do? — I reside  on  a 
farm  of  over  500  acres,  Irish,  and  till  60,  80  or  90 
acres  every  year,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fields 
as  they  fall  in.  With  the  produce  I feed  cattle  and 
sheep  on  my  farm  and  send  them  to  the  meat  market. 

57772.  You  fatten  your  beasts  yourself  until  they 
are  fit  for  the  butcher? — Yes.  I sell  them  in  the 
Dublin  market  or  the  English  market. 

57773.  What  age  do  you  buy  them  ? — I buy  them  at 
all  ages  from  6 months  to  3 years  old,  just  as  I see 
animals  that  are  suitable. 

57774.  What  is  the  earliest  age  at  which  you  can 
sell  them  ready  for  the  butcher  ? — About-  2 £ years  old. 

A lot  of  my  cattle  that  I will  tie  up  now  will  be  only 
2£  ; some  of  'them  will  be  3 years  old. 

57775.  I suppose  you  employ  a good  deal  of  labour? 
—Yes.  I keep  a staff  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  men 
every  day  in  the  year,  all  round. 

57776.  Why  don’t  other  people  do  what  you  do? — 
Perhaps  their  land  might  be  better,  but  mine  is 
only  very  middling  class  land,  and  the  tenure  of 
land  in  the  past  prevented  it  a good  deal,  because 
if  I were  not  resident  on  my  farm  I could  not  till 
it.  If  the  tenure  of  land  were  different  in  the  past, 
a farmer  could  build  a house  for  his  son  on  it,  and 
1 think  you  would  have  had  a lot  more  residential 
holdings  through  the  country,  which  would  be  to  the 
betterment  of  all  parties. 

57777.  Suppose  a man  had  40  acres  of  land  could 
he  do  what  you  are  doing? — I don’t  think  he  could, 
unless  in  a very  small  way.  He  would  be  more  a man 
to  raise  stores. 

57778.  Wliy  could  not  he  buy  like  you?  Would  he 
have  the  knowledge  ? — He  would  have  the  knowledge, 
but  on  a thirty  or  forty  acre  farm  he  would  want  to 
“ny  * horse  and  two  or  three  cows  and  a few  sheep, 
and  the  succession  would  be  coming. 

57779.  In  your  opinion  if  .a  man  had  thirty  or  forty 
acres  of  land  he  would  have  cows  'and  young  stock  ? — 
1 would  'be  very  pleased  to  see  a lot  of  the  fresh  land 
broken  up  and  divided  .among  industrious  young  fel- 
lows, but  I believe  a large  man  is  required  among 
them  to  buy  the  stores.  They  wiant  some  good  grazing 
lands  to  prepare  them  for  the  'home  market  iand  the 
anghsh  .and  Scotch  markets. 

57780.  Would  not  English  people  come  to  buy 
stores  1 — They  would  not  buy  them  in  small  numbers. 
a large  farmer  at  horn©  keeps  them  for  six  months  of 
. year,  and  puts  them  in  good  condition  for  ship- 
pmg.  If  the  English  and  Scotch  feeders  did  not  get 
ur  cattle  her©  in  numbers  suitable  they  would  fight 
bry  hard  to  get  in  Canadian  cattle,  which  would 
nun  tlie  small  holder,  I believe. 
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57781.  Sir  John  Colo-mb. — Do  you  breed  stock? — Oct.  1,1907 
All  any  sheep  and  some  of  my  oattle.  ^ Herbert 

57782.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  that  in  consequence  Satchwell. 
of  your  'having  this  great  extent  your  cattle  are  not 
all  bred  by  yourself,  and  that  you  are  obliged  to 
buy  ? — Yes. 

57783.  Do  you  buy  from  the  small  farmer  ? — Yes. 

57784.  Your  fear  would  be,  for  instance,  that  if  500 
acres  of  land  were  broken  up  into  25  holdings  the 
small  mam  could  not  do  exactly  what  you  do  ? — I don’t 
believe  he  could. 

57785.  Though  you  can  carry  on  successfully  by 
breeding  and  finishing  you  don’t  think  the  small  man 
could  do  exactly  as  you  do? — Not  on  25  acres  of  land. 

57786.  Do  you  think  oould  he  do  it  on  50  ? — I think 
he  could,  in  a small  wiay. 

57787.  But  he  would  require  more  oapital  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

57788.  He  has  to  get  quick  sale,  for  he  is  dependent 
on  it  for  the  payment  of  annuities  and  'all  that,  so 
that  he  has  to  sell  when  the  big  man  would  not  sell  ? — 

Yes.  No  doubt  a tillage  farmer  requires  a lot  more 
capital  nowadays.  You  (have  to  invest  a lot  more 
money  in  farm  implements  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other, which  swallows  up  a lot. 

57789.  You  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  certain 
land  divided  up  among  industrious  young  fellows? — 
Undoubtedly. 

57790.  But  the  land  you  would  like  to  see  divided 
is  land  that  requires  to  be  worked-  in  tillage  to  get  the 
best  out  of  it?— Yes. 

57791.  You  don’t  mean  that  you  would  indiscri- 
minately apply  that  policy  to  land  naturally^  more 
profitable  in  grass? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
would  like  to  see  even  this  very  good  land  in  the 
hands  of  residential  holders. 

57792.  You  are  anxious  for  such  -a  system  as  would 
produce  the  residence  of  men  under  economic  condi- 
tions under  which  they  could  live  coanfortably  ? — Yes. 

57793.  Mr.  Bryce.— Do  the  Scotch  and  English 
buyers  come  a great  deal  to  the  West  to  bay  oattle  ? — 

Yes,  or  their  aepresentatives. 

57794.  Suppose  a great  number  of  graziers  owing  to 
the  breaking  up  of  grass  lands  disappeared  would  not 
there  still  be  a market  for  store  oattle? — Not  to  the 
same  extent,  because  a (good  many  of  the  graziers  buy 
in  small  numbers,  and  keep  them  a year  or  six  months 
to  make  them  -better,  and  forward  them  to  the  Scotch- 
men ; or  their  representatives  will  came  and  buy  -them 
in  scores  or  25 ’s,  which  means  giving  him  less  trouble, 
and  securing  -a  more  uniform  class  of  cattle  than  if 
he  bought  in  any  other  way.  We  have  to  average 
them  after  six  months. 

57795.  Still  they  do  come  to  buy  the  young  oattle 
now  ? — Yes. 

57796.  They  buy  even  calves  ?— I don’t  know  about 
calves.  There  are  no  better  buyers  at  tlie  Mid-Ros- 
common fairs  for  good  young  bullocks  fed  to  1|  years 
old  than  tlie  Scotchmen. 

57797.  They  must  take  them  in  odd  bits?— Yes, 
they  do. 

57798.  Why  should  not  they  go  on  buying  them  in 
odd  bits? — 'Some  men  will  come  for  that  class,  ana 
some  for  2i  years  old.  They  won’t  buy  them  singly; 

They  would  be  more  in  lots. 
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57799.  Did  you  hear  Lord  Ash  town's  evidence  yes- 
terday with  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  lands 
of  Bast  Galway  and  Roscommon?  He  spoke  of  some 
lands  as  being  entirely  unsuitable  for  tillage? — I did 
not  hear  Bis  evidence. 

57800.  He  distinguished  four  classes  of  land.  He 
said  that  some  of  the  land  was  so  rich,  heavy,  and 
deep  til  at  it  was  not  suitable  for  tillage ; is  it  your 
experience  that  that  is  so? — There  are  some  lands  in 
Roscommon  that  I don’t  think  it  would  be  right  to 
break.  They  are  not  veay  suitable  (for  tillage,  and 
would  be  more  profitable  in  grazing.  You  would  grow 
better  crops  cm  nice  lively  light  soil  than  on  this  very 
deep  soil. 

57802.  There  is  a good  deal  of  clay  land  ? — Yes,  in 
Mid- Roscommon,  if  you  took  from  Sbrokestown, 
Elphin,  iand  Boyle  in  the  North,  and  round  about 

57803.  What  kind1  of  land  .are  the  plains  of  Beyle  ? 
— Rich  feeding  lands. 

57804.  Would  they  be  suitable  for  breaking  up? — 
Soane  of  them  would,  where  the  sub-soil  is  of  a 
gravelly  nature. 

57805.  Where  it  would  not  be  too  damp  and  heavy  ? 
— Yes. 

57806.  In  former  times  were  not  those  heavy  lands 
cultivated  ? — I believe  so.  I have  not  seen  them  culti- 
vated. 

57807.  Was  not  it  the  custom  to  burn  the  soil? — 
That  was  a bad  custom. 

57808.  I am  sure  it  was,  but  they  did  it? — Yes,  I 
daresay  they  did  it ; but  it  ought  to  be  condemned1  by 
everybody  that  is  in  authority. 

57809.  It  ruins  the  land? — Of  course  it  does. 

57810.  The  upshot  of  your  evidence  so  far  as  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  buyers  are  concerned  is  that  they  do 
come  at  present  and  buy  odd  ones  ? — Yes. 

57811.  Even  in  Donegal  we  had  evidence  that  they 
buy  them  at  six  months  old  ? — I don’t  know  that,  but 
I know  that  the  Scotchman  or  his  representative 
comes  to  our  fairs  to  buy  1£  year  bullocks  in  con- 
dition. They  stall-feed  that  fellow.  They  say  he 
stall-feeds  better  than  older  ones.  When  they  have 
the  calf-teeth  they  can  eat  better  than  when  they  begin 
to  work  with  their  grown  teeth. 

57812.  Is  it  your  experience  that  you  can  get  as 
high  a price  for  your  cattle  in  the  English  markets 
as  the  Aberdeen  finisher  cam  ?— We  cannot  compete 
with  the  Scotchman. 

57813.  What  is  the  reason?— I think  they  feed  the 
stores  better  from  the  start.  Down  in  Roscommon  we 
have  a fine  beast  to  look  at,  but  given  fair  play  it 
would  require  another  year  to  mature  him,  but  we 
are  going  in  lately  for  a cross  between  the  Aberdeen 
Angus  or  Hereford  and  the  Roscommon  heifer,  which 
produces  a very  good  beast.  It  would  surprise  you 
+ifJnmnC-h  ilE  'T°?ld  weiSh; , If  you  brought  him  to 
the  Dublin  market  you  would  have  the  London  chaps 
•at  you  and  the  Dublin  fellows.  * 

57814.  Sir  John  Colon..— Which  do  you  proier 

ofit*  d°"”1  P””‘iC“1 

A' t!"  1 *sk  s'0"*-1  lik«  *>» 

a.0™, 

breed  some  with  my  own  cows  I iust  r . 

«S?  in  theSarktJ  * W 
££;■  iSu  a*  z°oi  *s  scotch  th, 

ooirea  tom  the  sS  lit  Jj*  feed  “T 

"h0  h“s 

them  from  tho  stetflSy  “d  feei 

beast  ?— As  good  as  anv  gu°d  .&S-  ,any  Scotch 

properly  fed  any  Scotoh  beast  if  they  are 

l.t,  hut  th.  f.t 

Uy  „»  flmm  u ^ 


57822.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  vea  i 
tenant  and  the  11  months’  man? — We  have^1^ 
farms  that  my  father  had  sixty  years  ago  as  vmT 
takes  as  long  as  we  paid  the  rent.  The  good  cM 
landlord  came  down  a bit  in  his  rent.  We  had™3 
meeting  and  paid  our  rent  as  well  as  we  could  T 
think  if  such  farms  be  taken  from  graziers  thev  car 
tainly  ought  to  get  some  compensation.  In  coni! 
quence  of  the  tenure  of  the  land  farmers  could  not 
be  let  on  those  lands  where  a lot  of  young  fellow 
might  have  built  houses.  Otherwise  some  would  be 
living  on  them  now,  giving  employment,  and  this 
would  be  all  the  better  for  the  country  and  the  land 
would  be  improved  and  so  on.  “ 

57823.  Sir  John  Colomb.— You  mean  that  by  rea 
son  of  the  agreements  of  letting  being  from  year  tn 
year  certain  of  the  tenants  were  deterred  from  build 
ing  houses?— You  could  not  do  it.  You  would  not  to 
allowed  to  do  it. 

57824  lb.  Buy OB.-But  you  might  hay,  g<*  a ha 
of  this  land  that  is  taken  from  year  to  year  as  thev 
do  in  Scotland,  Where  they  have  21  years’  leasts 
Then  you  might  have  been  able  to  build?— Thev  did 
not  care  to  do  that.  J 

57825.  But  there  is  some  leasehold  land,  we  heard 
yesterday? — There  is. 

57826.  You  have  got  no  kind  of  tenant-right  at 
present  ? — No.  I believe  it  is  about  being  sold  out  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners.  Though  I am  only  a yearh 
tenant  I have  a letter  to  say  that  I will  be  treated 
sesame  as  tenants  who  had  judicial  tenancies. 

57827.  Suppose  you  were  buying,  what  number  of 
years  purchase  of  your  rent  would  you  be  willing  to 
gl^e?— Of  the  grazing  land  or  the  land  I live  on? 

57828.  The  grazing  land?— If  I could  buy  one  or 
two  grazing  farms  I have  to  work  in  connection  with 
the  farms  I raise  the  young  stock  on  I would  cer- 
tainly give  20  or  22  years’  purchase  of  the  rental 
Having  this  large  farm  of  middling  land  I could 
raise  a lot  of  young  stock  that  I could  send  on  to 
tne  good  land  that  would  come  home,  so  that  I would 
tTovbl?  in  stall-feeding  them. 

57829.  During  all  this  course  of  years  have  you  been 
paying  the  same  vents  to  the  landlords  or  have  the 
rents  been  falling?— Tho  farm  I am  living  on  I took 
twenty-four  years  ago,  andi  I .‘aim  paying  the  same  rent 
to-day. 

com?’  £hac  *s  land  on  which  you  breed?— Yes. 

57831.  With  regard  to  the  grazing  farms  ?-I  am 
not  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  years  in  occupa- 
. + i.  ou^side  farms,  and  I am  paying  the  same 
lecob-zn  T)n°1'  as  mu(dl  as  was  Paid  by  my  father. 

5/832.  Bun  there  has  been  no  sensible  fall  in  your 
experience  on  the  land  you  occupy  for  the  last  ten 
years  ?— No. 

57833.  Suppose  you  got  a lease  for  twenty-one  years, 
would  you  be  willing  to  givo  your  present  rental  for 
twenty-one  years?— I would,  if  I was  allowed  to  pur- 

kww  *n  COT'nec*ion  with  the  farm  I live  on. 

57834.  But  if  you  were  merely  leasing  it  for  twenty- 
one  years  you  would  not  be  willing  to  give  the  same 
rent?— I don’t  think  I would. 

57835.  What  are  you  afraid  of? — It  would  not  be 
so  valuable  to  mo.  Some  of  these  lands  in  Roscom- 
mon,  if  you  have  to  go  into  a fair  and  buy  stock  in 

iy  ul'  sprin£  to  sell  in  October,  are  not  nearly  so 
valuable  to  a man  who  hae  a residential  holding,  as 
he  can.  buy  every  class  of  stock,  and  keep  them  until 
• v?11  them  to  the  best  advantage.  If  he  buys 

m May  and  sells  in  October  again  fellows  are  often 
ruined  art;  that  sore  of  work. 

57836.  What  .is  the  piresent  rental  of  your  grazing 
farm— about  30s.  an  acre?— Yes.  The  best  farm  I 
nad  was  £2,  and  really  I think  it  was  the  cheapest 
iand  1 had;  but  it  has  been  bought  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  It  ie  Captain  Caulfield  French’s 
property.  I had  it  from  Sir  Nicholas  O’Connor,  who 
was  a middleman.  As  soon  as  it  was  bought  I sur- 
rendered it  at  once. 

XT^Taf’  ^ 's  ■n?w  being  divided  laanomg  migrants ?— 
JNo.  They  have  it  in  their  own  hands'  yet  taking  in 
grazing.  They  treated  me  very  well.  They  set  it  to 
me  for  six  .months^  and  gave  me  leave  to  retire.  I 
nad  .a  stock  in  hands,  amd  they  gave  me  leave  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  six  months.  I gave  it  up,  and  they  have 
it  now  set  to  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
whom  they  take  in  stock  at  so  much  a head. 

57838.  Suppose  you  were  offered  a lease  for  fifty 
years  at  25s.  an  acre  of  the  land  that  you  have  for 
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w)s  would  you  be  willing  to  agree  to  take  it  at  that 
rent  for  fifty  years  ? — I would  indeed. 

57839  Sir  John  Colomb.— How  does  your  rent  on 
+t,e  nroperty  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  com- 
pare with  the  valuation?— It  is  a lot  over  it. 

57840  Therefore,  when  you  say  you  would  be  will- 
ine  to  purchase  at  twenty  or  twenty-two  years’  pur- 
chase that  means  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-two 
years’’  purchase  of  the  valuation  ?— ' What  I said  was 
that  if  I was  allowed  to  buy  one  of  my  outside  farms 
to  work  in  connection  with  my  home  farm  I would 
£ive  twenty  or  twenty-two  years’  purchase  of  this  out- 

^liWti^When  you  talk  of  the  outside  farm,  is  the 
rent  you  pay  below  or  above  the  valuation? — I don’t 
pay  the  taxes,  and  I don’t  know  really  what  the 
valuation  is.  , , 

57842.  Do  you  pay  rates  and  taxes  on  any  of  these 
lands?— Not  on  the  outside  lands,  hut  I do  on  the 


home  iaxm. 

57843.  Therefore,  the  twenty  or  twenty-two  yeairs 
purchase  on  the  outside  land  would  mean  really  with- 
out deduction  for  taxes  or  rates?— Yes. 

57844.  Do  you  in  your  business  come  across  year- 
lings, young  cattle,  brought  from  Kerry,  Cork,  and 
away  down  south? — Yea,  sometimes.  I may  buy  a 
few  calves  from  what  we  call  the  Munster  dealers, 
who  bring  them  up.  You  may  get  a few  good-looking, 
healthy  calves  among  them.  Perhaps  I would  buy 
two  or  three  out  of  twenty. 

57845.  Mr.  Bryce. — Speaking  generally,  do  you 
think  the  graziers  an  Roscommon  have  been  doing 
pretty  well  during  the  last  ten  years? — I think  that 
the  trade  was  more  even  for  the  last  ten  years  than  it 
was  before  that,  especially  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  and  the  last  couple  of  years  were  not  bad ; 
but,  of  course,  in  1879  they  got  such  a whack  that 
they  never  got  over  it. 

57846.  Lately  they  have  been  doing  better  ? — Yes. 

57847.  Do  you  think  they  are  much  in  debt  to  the 
hanks  ?— I could  not  tell  you  that.  I know  nobody’s 
business  but  my  own. 

57848.  You  don’t  hear  anything? — I may  hear  a 


57849.  You  don’t  always  believe  it? — I do  not. 

57850.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  say  that  in  recent 
yeairs  business  has  been  steadier? — Yes. 

57851.  Does  not  that  date  from  the  introduction 
•of  the  Bill  prohibiting  Canadian  cattle? — About 
eighteen  months  ago  it  was  threatened  they  were 
coming  in,  and  people  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
There  was  a sort  of  little  panic  on.  Take  wool.  For 
the  last  three  years  we  got  more.  The  price  was  more 
•even. 

57852.  When  you  spoke  of  the  market  being  so  un- 
steady years  ago,  was  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  cattle  could,  by  Order  in  Council,  be 
.prohibited  oir  not  prohibited — it  was  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  might  be  done  that  produced  the  uncer- 
tainly as  to  price  ? — Yes. 

57853.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  say  you  buy  stock  of 
•all  ages? — Yes. 

57854.  You  say  you  buy  calves.  What  do  you  do 
with  them  ? — I keep  them  on.  I don’t  remember  when 
I sold  a store  beast.  I keep  them  on  until  they  are 
it  to  go  to  stall  feeding. 


57855.  You  don’t  sell  the  calves  again? — I don’t  Oct.  1 1907. 
sell  the  calves.  ’ _ 

57856.  How  long  do  you  keep  them? — If  a calf  is  Mr.  Herbert1' 
bought  at  six  months  old  it  is  put  in  a stall  when  it  Satchwell. 
is  two  and  a half  years  old,  or  perhaps  I might  have 
to  keep  him  a little  longer. 

57857.  Suppose  that  this  land  was  broken  up  into 
thirty-acre  farms,  would  not  the  small  holder  be  able 
to  carry  on  his  calf  until  it  is  ready  for  the  Meath 
man  ? — I daresay  he  would ; but  on  a thirty-acre  farm 
you  have  the  succession  to  keep  up;  and  I doubt 
if  he  would  be  able  to  feed  them  all  until  they  come 
up  to  the  age  of  selling  them. 

57858.  Would  you  say  a forty- acre  farm? — As  you 
increase  the  acreage  you  would  be  coming  nearer  the 
point. 

57859.  You  referred  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  giving  out  grazing ; would  you  approve  of  that 
system?— If  they  give  it  to  deserving  poor  people,  as 
I am  sure  they  always  do,  it  is  helping  them  on, 
but  there  is  a great  deal  of  complaining,  I may  say, 
in  their  dividing  the  lands. 

57860.  Apart  from  that  would  yon  approve  of  the 
system  of  giving  out  grazing  in  a congested  area? — 

For  tiie  time  being  it  is  a great  thing  for  the  poor 
people  to  get  a place  for  their  little  cattle.  They  get 
it  cheaper  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  than 
they  would  from  a private  individual,  but  I think  it 
would  be  better  to  divide  them  up  as  soon,  as  they 
could,  and  place  the  deserving  parties  upon  them. 

57861.  The  dividing  is  very  much  more  expensive, 
owing  to  fencing  and.  so  on? — I think  it  better  for 
every  man  to  own  his  own  part,  and  to  know  what 
to  do  with  it. 

57862.  Mr.  Bryce. — Are  you  alone  in  Roscommon 
following  this  system  of  stall-feeding  cattle  up  to 
the  finishing  point? — There  are  three  or  four  in  my 
neighbourhood  who  do  it. 

57863.  But  it  is  not  general? — Not  at  all.  I don’t 
think  there  are  many  men  in  Roscommon  stall-feed- 
ing. I don’t  know  if  there  is  one  who  stall-feeds 
twenty-five  beasts. 

57864.  How  many  do  you  stall-feed? — I stall-feed 
on  an  average  about  200  beasts  every  year. 

57865.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Do  you  consider,  taking 
the  average  small  farmer  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  yon 
know  under  the  present  conditions,  that  a stall-feed- 
ing programme  is  the  thing  for  Mm? — Not  for  the 
small  farmer  of  twenty  adres.  I don’t  see  how  he 
could  do  it,  and  keep  up  his  succession;  but  I have 
no  doubt,  and  I say  without  fear  or  favour,  that 
if  people  lived  on  their  farms,  even  if  they  were 
largo,  things  would  bo  a great  deal  better.  It  would 
encourage  everyone,  and  help  the  labourers,  and  draw 
them  from  towns  and  cities,  where  they  have  gone 
to  live. 

57866.  Mr.  Bryce. — How  can  you  force  people  to 
live  on  the  farms  ? — I don’t  want  to  force  any  man ; 
but  I really  think  that  if  the  tenure  of  land  was 
different,  and  they  got  a chance  of.  building  on  it, 
you  would  see  a great  many  more  residential  hold- 
ings. 

57867.  Yon  mean  he  should  be  the  owner  of  it? — 

Yes;  I daresay. 


Mr.  Thaddeus  Glynn  examined. 


57868.  Chairman. — You  are  nominated  by  the  Bal- 
hnasloe  District  Council? — Yes,  and  by  the  Fohanagh 
branch  of  the  United  Irish  League.  I am  a District 
Councillor  and  a farmer,  and  I have  just  put  down 
some  remarks  in  writing.  I am  myself  the  son  of  an 
evicted  tenant.  My  father  was  evicted  in  1852  from 
the  holding  that  the  family  held  for,  I could  not  tell 
the  centuries  or  generations.  He  was  evicted  from 
there  though  his  rent  was  paid.  He  had  to  leave  it 
although  Ms  rent  was  paid,  to  help  to  make  a large 
grass  farm  for  somebody  else.  So  with  my  uncles 
also 

57869.  I do  not  want  to  curtail  your  evidence,  but 
you  know  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  father’s  or 
your  uncles’  eviction.  Yon  must  keep  a little  more 
closely  to  the  point  of  our  inquiry  ?— This  is  the  com- 
plaint that  I have,  that  it  is  a very  grievous  thing 
tor  a man  to  be  evicted  from  a farm  that  he  is  willing 
“ pay  his  rent  for,  and  that  all  his  family  before 
him  did  the  same  in. 


57870  We  have  no  power  to  alter  that? — As  I say 
is  was  done  to  moke  a Ira«  glass  farm.  1 
nt  the  division  o f Annagh  in  the  muon  of  Mount 
llew  There  are  98  families  in  the  division  at  iO 
id  under,  and  some  of  them  as  low  as  5s  There  are 
462  acres  2 roods  32  perches  of  untenanted  land  m 
at  division,  and  if  the  people  had  it  they  would 
ive  a way  to  live  in  comfort  compared  with  new 
aen  they  are  living  in  starvation  watching  for 
onev  from  America  and  England  from  their  ehiJ- 
■en  ‘to  try  and  eke  out  a living.  They  hold  their 
nd  under  conacre  and  pay  £3  and  £4  an  acre  to  the 
rge  grazier,  expecting  that  from  their  children  in 
merica — robbing'  those  porn-  children  to  toy  ohdlefp 
e large  grazier  in  existence  in  Ireland.  In  tne 
Lrish  I represent  there  aTe  about  3,(K)0  acres  'of  iin- 
nanted  land.  There  are  only  80  families  in  the 
hole  parish,  and  these  80  families  have  only  about 
ran  average,  eight  to  ten  acres  at  a valuation  of 
om  £2  up  to  £7.  AH  these  are  held  under  conacre 


Mr.  Thaddeus 
Glynn. 
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and  are  paid  for  by  money  which  comes  from  either 
England  or  America.  In  the  Clonbrock  division,  ad- 
joining mine,  the  land  is  just  held  in  the  same- man- 
ner. There  are  215  tenants  in  the  division  of  Clon- 
brock at  £5  and  under,  and  there  are  only  seven  or 
eight  up  to  the  value  of  £20.  In  the  Annagh  divi- 
sion there  are  only  five  at  £20,  while  there  are  98  at 
from  5s.  to  £5.  In  my  district,  my  lord,  we  have 
made  several  applications  to  purchase  under  the 
Act  of  1903,  but  we  have  been  refused,  if  the  tenants 
did  not  buy  their  own  small  holdings.  They  wanted 
to  keep  the  graziers  in  existence,  and  to  give  no  land 
to  the  poor  people.  They  simply  said : “ Let  every 
man  buy  his  own,  or  if  not  there  will  be  no  sales.” 
At  any  rate  there  has  been  no  bargain  completed  in 
my  division  of  Annagh  under  the  existing  Bill  of  1903 
up  to  the  present.  There  is  not  one  question  settled 
between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  yet  in  the  An- 
nagh division,  I am  sorry  to  say.  In  every  case  I 
know  they  asked1  for  sale,  but  they  got  no  sale.  There 
is  no  sale  complete.  In  two  or  three  cases  I know 
where  three  or  four  branches  have  met,  and  we  peti- 
tioned Lord  Clonbrock,  Mrs.  Mahon,  and  Mrs.  John- 
ston, saying  that  we  would  buy  through  the  Estates 
Commissioners  and  give  them  whatever  the  Estates 
Commissioners  would  think  fit  .and  fair,  .and  that  the 
tenants  would  abide  by  that,  but  they,  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  refused,  except  we  could  make  our 
own  bargain  with  the  landlords.  However,  there  is 
no  sale  yet.  We  got  a letter  from  Lord  Clonbrock  to 
the  parish  priest  to  say  he  would  sell  if  he  got  22 
years’  purchase  out  of  -his  agricultural  holdings,  but 
that  he  could  not  sell  the  grass  lands  except  the 
Estates  Commissioners  brought  him  up  to  such  a 
sum  as  would  make  his  net  income;  and  that  if  the 
Estates  Commissioners  did  not  offer  him  that,  he 
would  not  accept  the  sale.  The  tenants  look  at  that, 
in  this  way — they  think  the  Estates  Commissioners 
would  do  justice  between  the  tenants  and  the  land- 
lords, and  that  they  would  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment money  nothing  but  what  would  be  just  and 
fair.  That  is. the  opinion  of  the  tenants.  I have 
another  thing  in  my  parish  and  district  to  complain 
of.  In  the  village  of  Lisnacreena,  which  is  in  my 
branch  and  division,  they  bought  under  the  Ash- 
bourne Act.  They  bought  their  small  holdings  in  1899 
at  18£  years’  purchase,  and  they  are  at  from  £2 
valuation  up  to  £5  and  some  of  them  £6,  and  there 
are  only  three  cases  out  of  seventeen  in  the  whole 
village  where  it  is  over  £10.  There  are  three  other 
farms  bought  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  in  the  samo 
year  beside  where  some  of  these  poor  people  were 
crammed  into  these  small  holdings,  say  about  1855, 
after  the  famine,  off  a large  estate  of  1,100  acres. 
The  landlord  at  the  time  cleared  them  out.  Some  of 
them  had  their  rents  paid;  more  had  not.  At  all 
events  they  were  cleared  out  and  crammed  into  this 
little  estate,  where  they  are  now  so  congested  ; and  if 
compulsory  purchase  came  to  pass,  and  the  interest 


of  these  farms  acquired  from  those  who  bought  them 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  and  compensation  given 
them,  the  land  could  be  divided  amongst  these  small 
holders,  and  congestion  would  be  relieved.  A man 
cannot  live  on  a farm  at  £2— from  £2  to  £7  vain* 
tion.  He  has  to  go  to  the  conacre  meadow. 

57871.  Chairman.— We  have  heard  a good  deal 
about  that.  We  know  the  difficulties  of  living  on  a 
small  holding.  That  has  been  described  to  us  before 
There  is  nothing  else  you  want  to  say,  is  there?— i 
would  iusk  the  Commission  to  do  this— to  say  that 
there  is  no  remedy  against  unwilling  landlords  except 
compulsory  purchase.  1 1 iavo  known  them  to  refuse  pur- 
chase th  rough  fflio  Estates  Oottraiwssionetts.  Theireimediv 
is  to  give  compulsory  purchase  powers  to  the  Estate 
Commissioners,  and  give  them  power  to  do  justice 
lretweon  landlord  and  tenant.  Another  estate  I would 
like  to  make  somo  remarks  on  is  the  Usher  Estate 
On  this  estate  in  1899  Mr.  Usher  offered  sale  to  Iris 
tenants  at  18J,  years’  purchase.  When  the  Act  of 
1903  came  into  operation  ho  wanted  25  years’  pur- 
chase. Now  it  is  an  the  hands  of  'tire  Estates  Com- 
missioners for  something  like  about  eight  months,  and 
the  other  day  in  tiro  Boardroom  at  Moumthellew  we 
had-  the  arbitrator,  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  down  there 
arbitrating  for  labourers’  cottages,  and  lie  had  a letter 
from  tire  agent  of  Mr.  Usher,  and  also  from  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners,  to  say  that  the  sale  of  the  es- 
tate is  not  complete  yet.  That  is  the  information 
that  the  Inspector  gave  the  Board'.  So  you  see,  mv 
lord,  that  he  raised  tlio  price  five  years  and  a' half 
from  1889  until  the  Land  Act  of  1903  was  passed,  and 
the  people  cannot  see  what  market  raised  the  land 
that  high,  or  where  the  improvement  had  come  to  the 
country  that  would-  raise  the  land  from  1899  to  1905 
by  5-£  years’  rent  of  a rise. 

57872.  Mr.  Bryce. — Why  did  not  you  buy  at  18£ 
years? — I was  not  a tenant  on  the  estate. 

57873.  W-hy  did  not  the  tenants  on  the  Usher  Es- 
tate buy  -at  18J,  years  ? — Well,  they  were  expecting  in- 
creased holdings.  Their  holdings  were  too  small,  and 
they  wanted  mere  land.  They  were  congested.  There 
wore  thirteen  under  £5,  and  some  of  them  as  low  as 
5s.  valuation,  and  it  was  mo  good  to  purchase  the 
holdings  they  held  They  rvoro  people  who  in  1850  and 
1855  were  taken  from  the  good  land,  and  driven  into 
the  slough  and  the  brink  of  the  hog  and  of  the  river, 
which  is  famishing  their  crop  every  season.  There  is 
another  remark  I would  like  to  make  as  far  as  my 
division  is  concerned.  There  is  a river  running 
through  it,  and  im  wet  seasons  such  as  this  they  have 
to  face  ruin.  Tho  landlord  would,  not  drain  the 
river  or  clean  it,  and  tho  people’s  crop  9 are  drowned. 
I would  ask  your  lordship  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners to  recommend  that  something  should  be  done 
in  cleaning  rivers  such  as  this,  where  such  damage  is 
done  in  wet  seasons,  and  where  the  people  were  un- 
fortunately taken  from  tho  good  land,  and  put  to  the 
brows  of  these  'rivets. 


Mr.  T.  B. 
Hibbet;. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Hibbet  examined. 


57874.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — At  Kil- 
connell,  Co.  Galway. 

5^75.  Are  you  a large  farmer?— I farm  100  acres. 

57876.  Do  you  do  'anything  else  besides  farming?— I 
buy  and  sell  stock  on  commission  for  a couple  of 
thousand  acres  of  Land  owned  by  gentlemen.  I do 
not  manage  any  land  but  my  own. 

57877.  Your  work  there  is  entirely  connected  with 
land  ? — I have  a shop,  too — -a  small  shop. 

57878.  And  a licence?— Yes,  my  lord.  The  evidence 
1 have  got  to  give  will  be  mainly  on  the  question  of 
the  great  National  evil  of  grazierism,  and  I will  only 
touch  on  the  lesser  one — the  misfortune  of  congestion. 
Grazing  land  for  the  raising  of  store  cattle  is  only 
adaptable  to  a remote  and  sparsely  inhabited  country- 

57879.  Chairman — Are  you  reading  from  the  precis 
which  you  have  given  us?— From  a preface  to  it.  The 
letting  and  hiring  of  grass  lands  wanted  by  the  people 
for  cultivation  is  politically  immoral  in  any  nation. 
Xne  fertile  land  that  is  allowed  to  produce  only  grass, 
for  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  store  stock,  is  more 
than  half  idle,  and  the  Government  that  prefers  the 
raising  of  the  bullock  to  the  growth  of  the  man  is 
unworthy  and  stands  self-condemned.  Hardly  with- 
exception  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  you 
will  find  congestion  on  the  fringe  or  back  end  of 
every  grazing  farm.  There  you  will  find  some  few 


people,  on  fag-endi  patches,  whose  little  'holdings  pro- 
bably were  not  worth  tho  levelling  during  the  evic- 
tion period,  left  as  you  find  them  for  that  Teas®,  or 
perhaps  they  were  quietly  transferred  as  an  alterna- 
tive, from  fair-sized  farms,  which  they  or  their 
parents  occupied,  on  the  now  green  broad  plain,  com- 
prising the  grazing  farm  beyond.  Thus,  wherever 
you  find  grazing  farms,  you  will  most  probably  find 
congestion  hard  by.  They  are  two  evils,  one  blocks 
tillage ; the  other  tends  to  dog  the  physical  aptitude 
of  a naturally  agricultural  people.  The  present  eleven 
months  grazing  system  in  the  West  is  detrimental  to 
cultivation,  injurious  to  the  quality  and  value  ot 
cattle,  and  its  pernicious  example  has  changed  m a 
great  measure  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  people 
to  sloth  and  negligence,  and  its  continuance  is  * 
national  loss.  It  is  conducted  on  the  piethods  of  hir- 
ing grass  lands  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  secured, 
making  hard  bargains,  buying  and  selling  stock,  and 
running  the  management  of  tho  stock  and  farm  as 
near  to  starvation  lines  as  possible.  The  pre5®” 
western  grazier  barely  tills  sufficient  to  supply  n 
domestic  necessity,  ho  can  hardly  be  said  to 
either  employment  or  labour  ; in  fact,  the  greate 
number  of  his  class  fail  to  keep  their  fences  in  proper 
repair ; neglect  cleaning  watercourses  and  drams 
through  their  farms,  and  allow  weeds,  thistles  an 
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furzes  to  spread  as  they  may  all  over  their  paslurag.s 
Tn  many  eases  they  are  allowed  sums  from  the  rent 
hv  the  landlord,  to  be  expended  for  these  necessary 
"Looses,  but  the  landlord  is  indifferent  as  to  the 
application  of  the  money.  As  a consequence  of  this 
neglect  of  drains,  watercourses  and  weeds,  and  inat- 
tention to  furze  waste,  fully  move  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  grazing  farms  of  Connaught  are  absolutely 
worthless  to  either  king  or  country.  While  the 
mazier  is  able  to  make  the.  rent  and  any  little  surplus 
with  it,  and  while  the  landlord,  who  is  probably  an 
absentee  like  Clanricarde,  gets  the  rent  quietly,  both 
are  satisfied  and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  the 
nation  otherwise  may  produce,  or  presently  lose.  The 
first  and  only  thought  of  the  grazier  is  to  save  and 
work  the  land  with  the  least  possible  outlay  ; his  cattle, 
shown  in  the  spring  fairs,  bear  remarkable  testimony 
to  his  stinginess.  They  are  extremely  thin  and 
emaciated,  >and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  some  of 
them  dropping  down  on  the  fair  green  from  faintness. 
How  different  in  appearance  and  value,  side  by  side, 
is  the  poor  man’s  two  or  three  beasts,  although,  as 
is  often  the  case,  he  is  only  the  holder  of  a tightened 
little  farm?  He  has  sold  before  he  has  barely  stood 
them  on  the  fair  green.  They  have  been  better  fed 
and  better  sheltered  during  the  winter,  and  will 
finish  into  beef  three  months  earlier  than  the  grazier’s, 
and  they  have  now  realised  from  three  to  four  shil- 
lings per  hundred  live  weight  more  than  the  grazier’s 
hungry,  outlying  lots.  The  extraordinary,  though 
true,  report  often  astonishes  one  at  these  fairs  as 
being  "very  dear”  and  "very  cheap.”  All  the  poor 
man’s  cattle  are  bought  early  and  well  by  the  exporter 
and  keen  County  Meath  fattener,  while  the  lots  of 
.graziers’  cattle  are  left ; they  will  not  he  asked  for  by 
the  exporter,  and  will  be  only  purchased  late  in  the 
day  by  the  County  Meath  feeder,  who  has  to  do  with 
them ; yet  dreading  the  time  they  will  finish  when 
the  English  markets  are  glutted  with  American  beef 
late  in  the  season.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the 
Connaught  grazier  has  very  often  to  accept  a very  little 
profit  for  his  six  months’  keep  of  cattle  ; therefore,  if 
he  did  not  save,  he  could  not  continue,  and  he  cannot, 
nor  never  can,  be  of  use  or  benefit  to  the  country. 
Bence,  as  a proof,  in  the  very  best  part  of  the  country, 
in  the  midst  of  the  finest  grazing  lands,  you  will  find 
a dearth  of  labour  and  the  poor  in  poverty.  The 
Barony  of  Longford  in  East  Galway  is  the  least  re- 
munerative district  in  the  county  in  all  Connaught, 
perhaps  in  all  Ireland  proportionately.  It  is  the  most 
fertile  barony  in  the  county  the  highest  rated1;  its 
soil  is  rich  all  oveir,  abundant  with  every  quality, 
suitable  for  any  purpose  agriculturally.  Its  99.000 
acres  are  nearly  all  grazed,  or  in  the  keep  of  graziers. 
Its  twenty  miles  across  from  Ballinasloe  to  Portuxnna 
is  without  market  or  bank,  and  over  that  fine  reach 
of  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  diminishing 
little  town  of  Eyrecourt,  there  are  only  two  nominal 
villages  which  .fail  to  break  the  ever- appearing  view 
of  stone  walls  green  fields,  herds  of  cattle  .and  flocks 
of  sheep.  There  is  no  other  barony  in  the  County 
of  Galway  from  which  so  many  people  were  evicted. 
Its  population  in  1841  was  over  33,000.  Its  popula- 
tion now  numbers  under  13,000.  There  is  no  other 
barony  in  all  Connaught  recording  such  a decrease 
per  cent,  of  houses,  58" 73.  In  the  Barony  of  Long- 
ford the  return  shows  that  since  1841  three  thousand 
two  Hundred  and  eighty-three  houses  were  levelled  to 
me  ground.  After  the  evictions  the  little  town  of 
Eyrecourt  became  tradeless,  and  the  market  of  Bal- 
hnasloe  almost  trafficless.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  small  farmer  ceased  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  grass  only  grew  when  the  corn  was  reaped,  and 
the  bullock  grazed  wheTe  the  labourer  earned.  This 
barony  is  but  a typical  case,  but  perhaps  in  a 
greater  degree,  of  all  the  Connaught  baronies.  It  is 
Put  forward  by  some  that  if  these  vast  grazing 
ranches  are  bought  by  the  Government  for  distri- 
bution, and  the  eleven  months  graziers  knocked  out, 
't  n?I?ber  an^  value  of  cattle  will  decline,  and  that 
rt  will  be  most  difficult  to  dispose  oi  small  store  cattle, 
lo  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  this  fallacy,  take 
one  hundred  Irish  acres  presently  in  the  possession  of 
a.  S*azier  and  used  by  him.  Its  complement  are 
eighty  ewes  and  thirty  cattle.  Divide  this  one  hun- 
ov  *nto  f°ur  holdings  of  twenty-five  acres 

acn  holding.  Each  occupier  can  till  five  acres,  mea- 
ow  five  acres,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  acres  will 
maintain  one  horse,  two  oows,  three  two-year-old  cattle, 
ree  calves  and  twenty  sheep.  These  figures  show 


there  will  he  no  diminution  of  stock  in  the  country,  Oct  1 1907 
even  though  all  the  land-  should  be  divided.  Yet  it  ' — 
will  be  asked  if  there  are  no  graziers  to  buy  poor  Mr.  T.  B. 
men’s  store  cattle,  how  will  they  be  disposed  of?  Hibbet. 

And  if  the  Canadian  stores  are  allowed  into  England 
what  will  Irish  stores  be  worth?  The  twenty-five 
acre  holder  I have  indicated  I have  put  down  as 
having  five  acres  of  tillage,  I will  say  two  acres  of 
oats,  two  acres  of  potatoes  and  one  acre  of  turnips. 

No  matter  what  the  price  of  store  cattle,  high  or  low, 
he  will  soon  find  that  his  best  system  of  farming  is 
to  fatten  all  his  stock,  his  cattle  as  well  as  Iris  pigs. 

By  proper  cultivation  his  two  acres  of  oats,  which  he 
may  utilise  .for  stockfeeding,  will  return  him  two 
tons  oatmeal ; one  acre  of  his  potatoes  for  like  pur- 
poses will  return  him  seventeen  tons,  a ton  of  his 
turnips  and  a ton  of  his  hay  added,  and  he  will  have 
sufficient  of  the  most  excellent  food  to  fatten  eight 
cattle,  besides  a surplus  for  pig  fattening  also.  Three 
stones  of  the  potatoes  and  meal  cooked,  with  a stone 
of  turnips  and  a stone  of  hay  given  each  day  for 
ninety  days,  will  finish  any  beast  fairly  put  in.  The 
farmer  will  thus  have  the  highest  price  for  his 
crops,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  selling  in  his  yard 
without  cost — 

£ s.  d. 

2 tons  of  oatmeal  at  £9  per  ton  ...  18  0 0 

17  tons  of  potatoes  at,  £1  6s.  8 d.  per  ton  22  13  4 , 

1 ton  of  turnips  at  10s.  per  ton  ...  0 10  0 

1 ton  of  hay  at  £1  5s.  a ton  ...  1 50 


Profit  of  fattening  eight  cattle,  allowing 

£5  5s.  for  fattening  each  beast  ...  42  8 4 

The  manure  will  be  left  for  the  land,  and  no  artificial 
manure  will  be  required  for  following  year’s  cultiva- 
tion. Here  follows  profit  and  employment,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  grazing  lands  of  Con- 
naught are  brought  into  tillage  and  food  production. 
The  example  of  industry  and  economy  would  spread, 
and  the  people  would  soon  learn  to  utilise  the  wealth 
of  the  soil,  which  was  hidden  under  the  bullock’s 
hoof,  and  to  shake  off  the  lethargy  and  Laziness  of  the 
grazier’s  creation,  which  have  left  such  a demoralising 
effect  on  the  rural  energy  and  labour  of  the  country. 
Yet  it  would  be  well  to  correct  the  impression,  even 
though  the  few  might  entertain  it,  that  the  purchas- 
ing of  all  the  grass  land  by  the  Government  for  di- 
vision would  benefit  the  country.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  advocacy  of  that  presently.  There  is 
more  than  ample  land  procurable,  let  on  the  hiring 
system,  in  the  hands  of  the  graziers,  available  for  all 
the  applicants,  congested  and  other,  for  this  genera- 
tion. The  class  using  these  other  grazing  lands 
are  the  owners  and  occupiers,  who  ini  most  cases  have 
incomes  from  other  sources.  They  graze  stock  and 
farm,  not  so  much  for  the  profit  as  for  the  interest 
and  amusement  it  gives,  and  the  occupation  it  de- 
mands ; besides,  they  usually  employ  a staff  of  la- 
bourers, and  in  many  instances  assist  towards  the 
improvement  and  the  breeding  of  stock.  Still,  if 
they  held  land  tb  an  unreasonable  extent,  and  in- 
jurious to  a district,  or  if  there  was  exceptional  con- 
gestion in  the  vicinity,  their  places  should  be  drawn 
upon,  but  to  not  more  than  a necessary  limit ; 
otherwise  their  lands  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
as  local  men.  of  wealth  are  a source  of  income  to  the 
districts  they  reside  in.  In  a measure  their  living  in 
the  country  would  cause  a reaction  and  produce  a 
harmony  among  all  classes,  and  tend  to  obliterate 
the  baneful  effects  of  the  past.  With  the  division,  of 
the  good  grazing  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns  and  the  expansion  of  the  industrious  and  rural 
population,  work  and  wealth  would  spring  forth  and 
starvation  and  discontent  would  disappear.  It  may 
be  observed  everywhere  through  Ireland  presently,  and 
it  is  a noteworthy  fact  as  showing  the  injury 
grazierisan  has  wrought  and  is  working  on  towns,  that 
the  worst  business  towns  are  those  where  grazierisin 
is  most  rife  and  where  the  finest  store  cattle  ore 
fed.  Take  two  examples — Templemore  and  Loughrea. 
The  first-named  town  is  in  the  centre  of  the  finest 
plain  of  land  that  man  could  wish  to  look  across ; yet, 
except  on  fair  days,  when  it  is  packed  with  the 
best  of  store  cattle  for  sale,  the  town  wears  the  look 
of  lifelessness  and  poverty,  and  the  poor  and  the 
labouring  classes  appear  stamped  with  the  lines  and 
furrows  of  insufficient  feeding.  Loughrea  is  another 
evidence  of  this  extraordinary  situation ; numbers 
and  numbers  of  special  trains  of  cattle  and  sheep 
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leave  its  fairs  each  year,  but  enter  the  town  the  day 
after  the  fair,  and  one  is  struck  with  the  almost 
ominous  silence.  There  is  neither  trade,  labour,  nor 
traffic  sufficient  to  cause  a single  echo  along  the 
stretch  of  street— neither  mills,  corn,  nor  vegetables 
to  break  the  monotonous  view  of  the  silent  rows  ot 
houses,  although  the  surrounding  country  is  un- 
equalled for  cultivation.  It  is  a town,  but  not  town- 
like, but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  camp-lilce,  if  police 
duty  and  police  discipline  resemble  a camp.  bmaU 
troops  of  the  Constabulary  walk  or  stand  and  watch 
within  every  dozen  yards,  and  more  closely  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Clanricarde  rent  offices,  where 
after  the  May  and  December  fairs,  the  few  small 
land  holders  and  the  big  graziers  deposit  their  rents 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Most  Noble,  who  gives  no  re- 
turn, and  keeps  his  best  lands  locked  up,  caring 
nought  for  the  Western  old  town  which  is  fast  totter- 
ing to  its  fall.  -nn 

57880.  Chaieman. — Mr.  Hibbet,  you  own  100 
acres  ? — Yes. 

57881.  You  graze  that?— Yes. 

57882  On  your  principle  would1  it  not  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  till  it? — It  is  not  'all  fit  to  till,  any 

l057883.  Why  should  all  these  other  lands  be  fit  for 
tillage  ? — I was  speaking  of  the  change  that  is  coming, 
my  lord,  of  the  coming  era.  I am  as  bad  as  the 
rest,  probably.  , . , „ 

57884.  That  is  a good  thing  to  understand.  How 
about  these  2,000  acres  that  you  manage  for  your 
friend1.  Is  he  'as  had1  as  the  rest,  -too ’—Certainly. 
You  are  going  to  inquire  into  these  things,  and  we 
are  waiting  for  the  change.  . 

57885.  Until  the  new  era  comes  you  think  it  is 
more  profitable  to  keep  the  land  under  grass  ?— Cer- 

57886.  why  don’t  you  break  it  up? — Certainly  it 
•would  be  better,  but  from  the  bad  example  of  the 
past  we  do  not  understand  tillage.  We  are  driven 
out  of  it.  We  are  cramped. 

57887.  But  you  have  got  2,000  acres  under  your 
control,  and  you  own  100  acres  yourself.  Why,  if 
it  is  more  profitable  to  till  that,  don’t  you  tall  it  ? — 
There  is  no  labour  in  the  country.  The  best  men  we 
ever  had  are  gone  to  America,  owing  to  the  clearances 
and  evictions  in  the  past.  We  have  nothing  left  now 
but  the  weeds  and  remnants  of  the  country.  If  you 
plant  the  country  with  houses  here  and  there,  and  the 
young  men,  as  they  grow  up,  are  induced  fo  stop  at 
home,  we  will  have  plenty  of  labouring  men  by-'and- 
bye. 

57888.  Mr.  Beyce. — If  land  was  broken  up  and 
tilled  as  you  propose,  it  would  require  capital,  would 
it  not? — Well,  suppose  the  land  is  divided,  and  the 
tenant’s  son  gets  a division  of  land,  probably  his 
father  would  give  him  some  money,  as  it  costs  from 
ten  to  twenty  pounds  to  send  each  young  man  to 
America.  For  the  remainder  he  might  borrow  from 
the  bank  or  somewhere  else. 

57889.  But  it  is  dangerous,  more  or  less,  to  get  into 
debt.  It  would  require  a considerable  amount  of 
capital  in  permanent  buildings  to  stall-feed  the  cattle 
in  the  wiay  you  propose,  up  to  tile  stage  of  finishing, 
so  tli at  they  may  be  ready  for  the  English  market. 
What  lannount  of  capital  do  you  estimate  for  a forty- 
acre  farm,  equipping  it  with  buildings  and  imple- 
ments, and  iso  on,  so  that  the  small  farmer  should  be 
able  to  finish  his  cattle.  What  amount  for  that 
forty-acre  farm  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  in 
capital  ? — He  would  not  want  much.  He  would  work 
his  way  along  by  degrees,  and  put  up:  sheds,  and  so 
on. 

57890.  Still  that  requiiras  some  capital.  What 
amount  of  capital  do  you  think  a farmer  of  thirty 
or  forty  acres  would  require  to  go  on  with,  to  treat 
his  land  in  the  way  you  .propose?— Well,  to  com- 
mence with,  about  £150. 

57891.  Chaieman.— Do  you  suggest  that  if  all  this 
land  was  broken  up  in  .this  county,  and  the  next 
county,  it  would  be  suitable  for  tillage?— I will  just 
explain  that  I agree  with  neither  Mr.  Doran,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  Mr.  Tener,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Doran 
said  some  lands  were  too  good  to  till  in  the  County 
Meath.  J 

57892.  _ Do  not  go  so  far  afield  as  County  Meath. 
Take  this  county? — I neither  agree  with  Mr.  Doran, 
that  some  land  was  (too  good  to  till,  or  with  Mr. 
Tener,  that  stiff  land  would  be  improper  for  cultiva- 
tion. I would  advocate  the  tillage  of  a field  with  a 


soil  of  gold,  if  it  would  produce  crops  of  wheat  or 
oorn. 

57893.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  fields 
of  gold — I 'suppose  they  are  rare— on  the  fields  of 
clay,  which  I suppose  are  more  common,  would  you 
suggest  tilling  them  ? — Certainly  I would. 

57894.  You  do  not  agree  with  other  witnesses  who 
say  that  heavy  clay  is  not  suitable  for  tillage?— They 
would  give  good  crops  if  properly  tilled.  I would  also, 
like  to  convey  that  where  these  heavy  stiff  clay  lands, 
are,  it  is  for  want  of  cultivation  they  are  so  stiff. 
If  they  were  tilled  they  would  bo  more  porous. 

57895.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  yourself' 
of  tillage? — A little. 

57896.  Yoiur  experience  is  that  if  you  till  land  it 
makes  it  more  easily  handled  ? — It  makes  it  better  in 
every  sense.  In  fact  the  land  of  all  Ireland  would 
want  to  be  tilled.  It  would  improve  it. 

57897.  Then,  there  is  no  land  in  Ireland  which  you 
think  is  incapable  of  'tillage? — Of  oourse  you  could 
not  till  the  rocks. 

57898.  Well,  of  course.  I mean  no  soil?— Yes,  no 
soil. 

57899.  Then,  you  say  that  there  is  more  .than  ample 
land  procurable,  lot  on  the  hiring  system,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  graziers,  available  for  all  the  applicants, 
congested  or  otherwise,  in  this  generation  ?— In  Gal- 
way. 

57900.  Where  did  you  get  your  figures  from  ?— Well, 

I would  be  wrong  if  I went  into  the  question  of  so 
many  holdings. 

57901.  Can  you  toll  us,  to  begin  with,  how  many 
acres  of  land  tliei’e  are  available  in  Galway,  let  on 
the  hiring  system? — Well,  I could  not,  but  from  ob- 
servation. 

57901a.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  applications 
there  aro  from  congests  in  Galway  ? — I have  not  the 
figures,  but  I apply  my  mind  to  those  who  are  eligible- 
for  it. 

57902.  Do  you  know  how  many  sons  of  tenants  there- 
are? — There  are  not  many  presently.  They  are  gona- 
away. 

57903.  Well,  how  many? — Do  you  want  from  each- 
house? 

57904.  How  many  houses  ? — I oould  only  say  from 
observation. 

57905.  You  must  have  studied  Ireland  pretty 
closely? — Well,  I have  looked  about  me  and  have 
formed  my  opinions  from  -my  close  connection  with 
my  countrymen. 

57906.  You  must  have,  when  you  can  tell  from  look- 
ing about  you  how  many  applicants,  sons  of  con- 
gests, and  how  many  acres  are  available.  You  must 
have  remarkable  powers  of  observation? — Of  course- 
no  man  can  do  that  without  having  a return  of 
figures. 

57907.  And  without  figures  how  can  you  know  them!’ 
— Not  accurately.  I am  only  giving  evidence  broadly,, 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  if  you  lay  traps  for  me  like- 
that  you  can  tu'm  me  any  way. 

57908.  Pardon  mo ; I am  not  trying  to  lay  taps 
for  you.  I was  only  asking  for  information?-— Ibava 
no  -more  information  on  that  particular  pcarrt. 

57609.  Siir  John  Oolomb. — Do  I understand  yon  w 
say  that  you  yourself  hold  100  acres  in  grass,  ana 
that  you  manage  2,000  acres? — Yes;  I am  stock 
manager  for  other  parties. 

57910.  That  2,000  acres  is,  I suppose,  mostly  graz- 
ing ? — All. 

57911.  You  come  to  condemn  a system  which  yon 
are  managing  under  yourself  ? — I am  speaking  far 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  not  for  any  parties  or 
individuals. 

57912.  Then  the  Commission  is  to  take  it  that  you 
are  engaged  in  making  your  money  and  profit  by 
managing  a system  which  you  condemn? — Certainly. 

57913.  Then  you  say  that  this  system,  which  yoa 
represent  as  a manager,  has  changed  the  thrift  sna 
industry  of  the  people  to  sloth  and  negligence'— 
Certainly. 

57914.  Therefore,  as  this  is  a grazing  district,  do- 
you  tell  -flie  Commission  that  the  characteristic 
the  people  of  this  district  is  sloth  and  negligence  f— 
Yes. 

57915.  You  make  that  general  assertion  with  re- 
gard to  the  people  of  this  district? — Yes,  from 
condition  of  things. 

57916.  You  mean  all  classes  of  the  district.  Yon 
mean  that  the  characteristic  of  the  shopkeeper 
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doth  and  negligence  ?-Yes ; except  there  might  he 
ing79^UaTheii,eSyou  say  this  system  produces  weeds? 

_ W918  Do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  understand 
..“l  on  grazing  land  there  are  more  weeds  and  less 
SntionSthan  on  the  tenanted  land?-There  are  more 
weeds ; far  more. 

57919  Then  you  speak  about  the  hard  bargains— 
that  it'  produces  the  effect  of  people  making  hard 
Wains  5— Is  it  not  the  fact  all  the  world  over  that 
wople  buying  and  selling  and  dealing  in  commodities 
ach  tries  to  make  a hard  bargain  ?— Yes. 

57920.  Then  there  is  nothing  (peculiar  about  the 
(rrazier ? — He  has  it  more  than  any  other  class. 

° 57921.  Don’t  you  know  that  shopkeepers  sometimes 
make  hard  bargains  ?— Certainly ; but  that  is  con- 
ducted on  a standard  system. 

57922  Therefore  you  are  on  all  lours  with  the 
erazier  you  condemn.  You  answered  Lord  Dudley 
that  the  reason  you  do  mot  till— as  I understood  you— 
was  that  you  did  not  understand  tillage  enough  ?— 

I said  we  did  not  because  we  have  not  labour. 

57923.  Do  you  include  yourself  ?— Yes. 

57924.  Then  you  proceed  to  give  us — as  if  yon  did 
understand  tillage— some  figures  and  prices  as  to  a 
farm  of  land  worked  on  a tillage  system,  as  compared 
with  land  worked  by  the  grazier?— I spoke  of  a 
general  system.  It  can  be  done. 

57925.  I select  the  page  of  your  evidence  where  you 
take  100  acres  and  divide  it  into  four  holdings.  Then 
you  proceed  to  give  us  particulars  of  how  one  of  these 
should  be  worked  in  tillage,  and  how  it  would  pay 
to  work  it  in  tillage.  Did  you  give  us  those  figures 
with  the  feeling  that  you  knew  nothing  about  it? 
—I  did  not  say  I knew  nothing  about  it. 

57926.  Let  us  test  it.  First  of  all,  as  to  this  pro- 
cess of  fattening.  What  .are  the  months  in  the  year 
during  which  the  process  of  fattening  is  carried  out? 
—From  November  to  April. 

57927.  That  is  five  months.  "What  will  a beast  con- 
sume in  roots— turnips,  say — in  a month?— It  will 
depend  on  the  feeding  she  gets.  If  it  is  a rich  feed, 
it  will  be  less,  and  if  it  is  lighter,  mom 

57928.  The  fattening  of  the  beast  would  depend 
on  the  getting  of  sufficient  food.  I ask  you,  in  the 
process  of  fattening,  what  quantity  of  turnips  per 
month  would  yon  allow  for  a beast  being  fattened  ? — 
I would  not  allow  it  all  turnips  for  fattening. 

57929.  It  is  a simple  question.  You  have  a beast 
in  a stall  fattening.  What  amount  of  turnips  will 
it  consume  in  a month  ? — I would  not  give  it  turnips. 
Turnips  will  not  fatten  a beast. 

57930.  I will  take  it  another  way.  You  take  the 
produce  of  this  farm  off,  two  acres  of  oats,  two 
acres  of  potatoes,  and  one  acre  of  turnips,  and  you 
tell  the  Commission  that  that,  along  with  hay,  will 
fatten  eight  beasts? — Yes. 

57931.  You  return  two  tons  of  oats,  one  ton  of 
turnips,  and  seventeen  tons  of  potatoes.  On  that 
you  say  you  will  fatten  eight  beasts.  I want  to 
know  how  much  you  will  allow  for  each  of  these 
beasts?— Three  stones  of  potatoes  and.  meal,  cooked 
with  turnips,  and  a stone  of  hay  each  day. 

57932.  You  put  these  figures  forward,  and  I merely 
want  a rough  answer.  What  quantity  of  turnips  will 
you  give  each  beast  during  the  five  months  you  are 
fattening  these  eight  beasts? — If  you  look  at  the 
end  clearly  you  will  see  it  is  not  turnips  I use  only. 
I said  three  stones  of  potatoes  and  meal,  cooked  with 
'a  stone  of  turnips  and  a stone  of  hay  each  day. 

57833.  That  is  thirty  stone  a month.  I won’t 
trouble  you  further.  You  give  the  figures,  and  the 
Commissioners  can  work  them  out  for  themselves.  I 
only  asked  you  could  you  tell  roughly,  to  test  your 
knowledge,  andi  I won’t  pursue  it  further.  I will  only 
ask  you  on  another  point,  which  is  the  last  I will 
rake.  You  say,  as  giving  practical  illustration  of 
tue 


grazing  districts  you  find  the  worst  business  towns? 

0 you  admit  that  Ballinasloe  is  about  the  centre  of 
3 ESS**  systom  ?— Not  exactly. 

Tesy4’  8razing  prevails  largely  around? — 

.®°  consider  that  Ballinasloe  is  an  ex- 
Sle  °f. the  worst  of  business  towns? — It  is  not  a 
fiCco  business  town.  The  evictions  that  took  place 
Dftii  itJears  aS°  destroyed  the  town.  If  you  ask 
ffopie  what  the  market  was  before  those  evictions 
eJ'  will  tell  you  it  got  ruined  by  them. 


57936.  How  do  you  hold  your  grazing  land?  Are  , lqn7 
you  a tenant? — I bought  the  most  of  it.  _L  u/' 

57837 . Then  you  are  an  owner  of  grazing  land,  Mr.  T.  B. 
and  you  are  a grazier  ? — I am  not  a grazier.  Hibbet. 

57938.  I understand  that  you  bought  100  acres?— 

Eighty-five  acres. 

57939.  But  you  use  it  as  grazing? — Yes. 

57940.  Then  you  are  the  owner  of  that  grazing  land, 
and  you  are  a grazier  yourself  ? — I am  not  a grazier. 

I am  not  an  eleven  months’  grazier. 

57941.  You  own  grazing  land  ? — Yes. 

'tf^Y^.  You  make  your  money  out  of  it  by  grazing 

57943.  Therefore  you  are  a grazier,  and  the  land 
you  have  may  become  necessary  to  settle  tenants. 

You  are  an  example  of  a class  that  you  say  ought  to 
be  got  rid  of,  as  regards  the  eighty-five  acres? — I am 
a tenant,  and  bought  under  the  Act. 

57944.  You  are  an  owner  of  grazing  land,  and 
grazing  land,  according  to  your  principle,  is  required 
by  the  State  to  give  to  people  and  till  it.  Very  well. 

That  being  so,  do  you  think  the  Government  ought 
to  buy  it  at  their  own  price,  whether  you  lose  by  it  or 
not? — That  is  very  personal. 

57945.  But  you  must  come  to  the  personal.  You 
have  been,  condemning  the  grazier  and  the  grazing 
system,  and  you  'advocate  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
grazing  land,  and  I want  to  apply  it  personally  to 
yourself,  and  I wamt  to  'know  what  your  view  is  as  to 
what  you  think  would  be  fair  dealing  with  you  if  the 
Government  bought  the  land  ? — Can  they  buy  the  land 
I have  bought  under  the  Act,  or  do  you  want  to 
change  the  law  ? 

57046.  I ask  you  a very  simple  question.  You  re- 
present the  policy  that  grazing  land  should  be  taken 
from  owners  of  grazing  Lamd  ?— Yes,  large  owners. 

57947.  And'  striped  iand  split  up? — Yes. 

57948.  You  axe  an  owner  of  grazing  Land,  and  I 
ask  you  now  what  do  you  think  would  be  a lair  way 
of  arriving  at  what  the  Government  should  pay  you? 

— My  point  is  that  the  eleven  months’  grazing  land — 
the  land  on  hire,  should  Ibe  bought. 

57949.  Then  every  owner  who  grazes  his  own.  land 
is  to  be  excluded  from.  the  operation  of  this  policy  ? — 

Yes.  You  buy  first  the  eleven  .months’  grazing  land.- 
See  what  condition  you  are  in.  then,  and  take  the 
other  lands  if  you  wamt  them. 

57950.  But  Lord  Dudley  gives  you  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  even  if  you  take  all  the  grass  Land  in 
Galway,  you  have  not  got  enough.  Therefore  yours 
must  be  taken  ? — But  you  have  a long  way  to  go  from 
the  big  grazing  ranches  until  you  come  to  me.  First 
take  them  up. 

57951.  Yes,  but  I am  .assuming — I am  mot  merely 
assuming.  I am  taking  it  for  granted — that  the  Com- 
mission is  aware  of  the  evidence  that,  there  is  not 
enough  grazing  land  to  go  round,  and  therefore 
whether  graziers  or  owners  work  it,  it  is  all  wanted. 

I task  you  what  do  yon  think  would  be  a fair  price  for 
tLie  Government  to  take  your  land  at? — If  you  come 
to  ask  me  my  opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  given  for 
land,  I say  the  Commission  should  send  independent 
men  to  go  on  the  land  andi  fix  the  price — men  who- 
know  the  land.  That  is  not  my  opinion  alone,  but 
the  general  opinion. 

57952.  Then  you  would  .he  quite  satisfied'  to  let  any 
authority  constituted'  in  that  way  go  on  to  the  land 
and  say,  “ We  will  give  you  so  much  ” — -it  might  be 
a great  deal  less  than  you  know  it  is  worth,  and 
would  you  be  satisfied  to  take  that  price? — I would 
have  to  be  satisfied. 

57953.  But  I ask  you  would  you?  3>o  you  think, 
it  would  be  fair?— It  may  or  may  not  be. 

57954.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  more  fair 
than  for  a man  to  go  in  iand  fix  the  price  of  the 
goods  in  your  shop?— I would  not  give  an  opinion 
on  it. 

57955.  Mi-.  O’ Kelly. — When  you  condemn  the 
grazing  system,  does  it  matter  whether  a man  holds 
at  eleven  months  or  from  year  to  year? — A year 
to  year  and  eleven  months  are  almost  similar  takes. 

57956.  Then  you  condemn  the  one  and  the  other. 

It  is  the  grazing  system  you  condemn  ?— The  difference 
is— a man  has  a tenancy  in  land;  er  he  has  not. 

67957.  Yes  but  the  system  is  the  same? — No,  the 
system  is  not  the  same.  A man  hiring  land  does 
not  care  a hang  about  the  land.  All  he  cares  about 
is  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  'as  he  can.  He  has  no 
other  interest  in  the  land. 


2 u 
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57958.  The  tenamt  does  not  employ  any  more  labour 
than,  the  eleven  months’  man? — The  eleven  months 
man  has  no  other  interest  in  the  land.  He  is  only 
crazing  it,  and  gets  all  he  can  out  of  it. 

57959.  About  this  2,000  .acres? — Well,  I might  not 
have  anything  to  do  -with  that  land  in  six  months 
time,  or  two  hours  time.  . 

57960.  Mr.  Bhyce. — You  seem  to  he  surprised  at 
Sir  John  Colomb’s  suggestion  that  the  Government 
might  wish  to  buy  you  out? — No,  not  at  all  sur- 
prised ; but  I was  surprised1  at  him  asking  me  what 
would  be  the  value  of  the  land— the  official  value  of 
land  which  I have  bought  under  the  1905  Act,  ana 
which  I require  for  my  family. 


57961.  You  do  not  see  any  distinction  as  between 
yourself,  as  regards  this  eighty-five  acres,  and  any 
other  landlord? — Well,  it  is  a small  division  com- 
pared with  what  is  to  be  had. 

57962.  You  think  anything  about  eighty-five  acres 
might  be  overlooked? — Well,  I would  say  as  mud 
and  it  would  not  be  large  when  it  came  to  the  point  of 
dividing  it  if  the  change  were  pushed  so  far. 

57963.  It  is  only  a question  of  degree.  If  a man 
has  2,000  acres  he  ought  to  be  bought  out,  but  if  he 
has  only  100  acres  he  ought  not  ? — Certainly,  you  can- 
not have  uniformity. 


Mr,  Martin 
idmierty. 


Mr.  Mamin  Finnekty  examined. 


57964.  Chaisman. — Where  do  you  live? — About 
seven  miles  from  Athenry. 

57965.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

57966.  What  size  is  your  farm  ?— About  sixty  acres. 

57967.  What  sort  of  farm  is  it  ? — A grass  and  till- 
age farm.  It  is  good  land — fair  enough  land. 

57968.  Do  you  till  it  or  not  ?— We  till  some  of  it. 

57969.  How  much  ?— Sometimes  four  acres  and 
sometimes  three. 

57970.  Out  of  how  many  acres? — Sixty. 

57971.  And  you  only  till  three  or  four  acres?— 
Yes. 

57972.  What  do  you  do  with  the  rest? — We  graze 
with  it. 

57973. • Do  you  breed  your  own  cattle? — Yes;  and 
rear  calves,  and  sell  them  when  they  come  up  to  two 
and  three  years  old. 

57974.  Now,  what  do  you  want  to  tell  us  ? — I am 
Secretary  of  the  East  Galway  Executive  of  the  United 
Irish  League.  I was  also  Secretary  of  the  Dunsandle 
Estate  Committee.  While  a great  deal  has  been 
done  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  in  the  dis- 
trict, thousands  of  tenants  settled,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  untenanted  lands  purchased  and  distributed, 
still  a great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  and  I believe  a 
proper  settlement  of  the  country  cannot  be  effected 
without  compulsory  purchase.  It  is  not  reasonable  ta 
expect  that  tenants  who  are  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Land  Act  through  the  obstinacy  and  unreason- 
ableness of  their  landlords  can  ever  be  satisfied  until 
they  too  have  purchased  their  holdings,  and  get  their 
share  of  the  untenanted  land,  and  are  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  their  more  fortunate  neighbours. 
I believe,  therefore,  that  compulsory  powers  are  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  landlords  of  the  type  of  Lord 
Ashtown  and  Lord  Clanricarde.  The  lot  of 
the  small  farmers  was  never  an  enviable  one, 
but  still  they  struggled  on  from  year’s  end 
to  year’s  end,  no  matter  how  hard  set,  never 
knowing  in  times  gone  by  that  a better  one 
was  in  store  for  them,  the  children’s  only  ambition 
to  keep  the  roof-tree  over  their  aged  parents,  and  the 
parents'  ambition  to  rear  up  their  children  for  the 
emigrant  ship.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  people 
now.  They  know  their  rights  and  are  prepared  to 
struggle  for  them.  They  also  feel  that  their  position 
can  be  improved.  They  feel  that  what  was  possible 
on  the  Dunsandle  and  other  estates  may  be  possible 
on  tiheks.  As  one  who  knows  the  country  fairly  well, 
I do  say  that  feeling  will  run  higher  and  higher  until 
something  is  done  to  allay  the  terrible  discontent  pre- 
vailing at  present.  No  proper  settlement  of  a dis- 
trict can  be  made  where  a landlord  stands  out,  here 
and  there.  Different  estates  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood-should be  purchased1  .and  dealt  with.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  where  es- 
tates .are  being  sold,  the  Commissioners  should  have  the 
power  to  buy  out  an  unreasonable  landlord  far  the 
common  good.  The  people  are  sorely  in  need  of  all 
the  grazing  lands  of  the  country,  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  get  the  land),  and' another  thing  to  get  it  at  the  pro- 
pea:  value.  In  -many  cases,  landlords  who  are  even 
willing  to  sell,  expect  prices  entirely  too  high  for 
their  grazing  lands,  because  these  lands  have  been  set 
at  competitive  prices,  which  in  some  cases  were  enor- 
mous. These  prices  have,  in  most  cases,  been  paid 
by  rich  shopkeepers  and  others  who  derived  their  in- 
comes from  other  sources,  and  have  wrought  their  own 
ruin,  in  many  instances,  by  their  dealings  in  the 
ranches  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  proper  value. 
If,  when  the  people  get  the  lands,  they  do  not  get 


them  at  the  proper  value,  the  last  state  of  affairs 
will  be  worse  than  the  first.  I think  I have  in  mj 
time  done  a man’s  part  in  the  movement  of  the  people 
for  the  land,  and  I yield  to  no  man  in  my  desire  to 
see  the  land  purchased  and  divided  ; but  I would  far 
prefer  that  it  were  never  purchased1  than  purchased 
too  dear.  If  you  give  tenants  land  at  its  fair  value, 
you  lay  the  foundation  of  future  prosperity  and  con- 
tent. If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  give  tenants  land  at 
excessive  prices,  you  sow  tlie  seeds  of  further  discon- 
tent and  trouble.  As  far  as  I can  gather,  the  Estates 
Commissioners  have  been,  generally  speaking,  fairly 
successful  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  the  tenants  are  quite  willing  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  price  and  purchase  in  their  hands.  This  is 
more  than  I can  say  for  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
Their  transactions  in  this  part  of  the  country  hare 
not  won  the  approval  of  the  public  or  the  tenants 
interested,  but  have  bred  suspicion  and  mistrust 
However  much  the  landlords  may  like  them— and  I 
believe,  owing  to  the  price,  they  have  good  reason  to 
do  so — the  tenants  in  this  neighbourhood  will  he  very 
slow  to  have  any  dealings  with  them  in  future.  This 
body  purchased  the  Benmore  Estate  over  the  heads 
of  the  tenants,  without  consulting  the  latter  as  to 
price,  paid  the  landlord  three  years’  purchase  more 
than  the  tenants  offered  the  landlord,  or  ever  intended 
to  give,  grazed  the  lands  for  three  years  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  tenants.  At  last  there  was 
an  end  to  the  wrangle,  and  nobody  seemed  satisfied, 
except  the  landlord.  I made  an  inspection  of  these 
holdings,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  holdings  on  this  property  are  entirely  too  dear, 
and  that  the  tenants  will  find  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  engagements,  and  adverse  times  may  very  likely 
force  them  into  bankruptcy,  and  if  public  rumour  is 
correct,  on  the  Kenny  and  Longworth  Estates,  prices 
are  even  higher  than  in  Benmore.  The  people  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  meet  their  engagements,  and 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  do  so,  but  no  Government 
or  public  authority  should  impose  obligations  on 
tenants  which  it  is  impossible  to  meet.  Hie  import- 
ance of  this  question  of  price  cannot  be  over-estima- 
ted. The  tenant  should  get  fair  value.  The  credit 
of  the  country  and  the  future  of  the  tenants  is  at 
stake,  and  the  Government  should  be  careful  about 
the  men  in  whose  hands  the  purchasing  of  these!  lands 
is  placed,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  have  a repetition  of 
Benmore.  Now,  let  mo  turn  to  the  O’Farrell-Doon 
Estate,  purchased  by  the  Estates  Commissioners. 
Within  six  months  the  land  was  divided,  the  houses 
built,  the  tenants  taken  cut  of  their  wretched  holding8 
in  the  congested  village  of  Cahernagarry,  and  gw™ 
good  compact  holdings,  andi  decent  houses  on  me 
untenanted  lands.  Their  old  holdings,  -win™ 
were  in  _ wretched  bits  and!  scraps,  here  am 
there,  miles  apart,  were  divided-  amongst  “lfi 
tenants  who  remained  in  Cahernagarry  village, 
the  old1  holdings  there  were  resettled  in  swa 
a way  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  w 
tenants  who  went  out  or  those  who  remained  got  toe 
greater  benefit.  It  was  a real  pleasure  to  me  to  go 
amongst  them  and  see  the  face  of  the  country 
changed.  Would  that  I could  live  to  see  that  va 
and  desolate  tract  between  Portumna  and  Ballrnasl 
with  such  houses,  and  the  long  and  uninterrupt™ 
silence  of  these  vast  plains  again  broken  by  tna 
sounds  of  busy  men  and  women.  If  the  whole  face  o 
the  country  there  is  to  be  transformed,  one  can  only 
picture  to  himself  what  it  would  be  like  by  paying  » 
visit  to  the  new  village  of  Doon.  The  tenants  ex- 
pressed themselves  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  felt  **' 
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* (.rateful  for  what  has  been  done  for  them, 

‘TtkrifhoSfo.  » S”*1  *»•““  “e  ^ Thls  “ 

Z sSt of'  A we  to  t...  *?■»  >■>  *k° 

I no  other  means  of  keeping 


57977.  What  size  are  they  ? — From  £7  to  £8  valua-  qo(  j 
tion.  The  holdings  are  not  sufficiently  large  even  at  ' _1— - 

£10  valuation,  where  the  land  is  not  good.  Mr.  Martin 

57978.  They  are  not  large  enough  to  support  a Finnerty. 
family  ? — They  would  not  be  regarded  in  any  part  of 


have  from  the  emigrant  ship,  except  by  providing  family  ?-They  would  not  be  regarded  m any  part  of 

rsfi  2 £ ss^s  sysL^se1,:  5ssrs 

“SmKSSSt,  it  would  bo  well  that  denorring  ‘ho  estate  of  Lord  Ashtown  there  are  fortjneren  to- 
w KusSb  should  be  also  settled  down  in  the  anK  w!mse  pwr  Law  valuation  is  less  than  £150. 
f d I fmd  here  and  there  through  Thirty-eight  of  these  are  under  £10  valuation,  and 

S oonn^^iS  aor«.  of  lowdjing  lands,  very  mudl  seventeen  whose  valuation  does  not  enceed  £5.  an 
to  need  of  drainage.  There  are  also  large  tracts  of 
rntawav  bog  and  mountain,  at  present  almost  value- 
less that  should  be  planted.  I Mleve  both  would  more 
than  repay  the  outlay,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
employment,  and  helping  to  keep  the  people  at  home. 

I have  also  been  asked)  to  lay  before  this  Commission 
a statement  of  facts  and  circumstances  on  behalf  of 
the  tenants  on  the  Tyaquinn  and  Colmanstown  Es- 
tates. Both  these  estates  are  adjoining  the  Dunsandle 
Estate  and  both  were  purchased  under  the  Ashbourne 
Act  the  tenants  having  purchased  the  grass  lands  on 
the ’other.  In  Tyaquinn,  a Mr.  Richardson  of  Dub- 
lin divided  all  the  grass  lands  amongst  his  three  sons 
for  the  purpose  of  a purchase.  In  Colmanstowns, 
about  900  Irish  acres  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Smyth  Brothers  of  Cootehill,  Co.  Cavan.  All  the 
lands  in  both  cases  are  in  the  hands  of  absentee 
owners,  who  do  not  live  there  or  expend  any  money  in 
the  locality.  Mr.  Richardson  would  be  willing  to 
sell,  but  declares  himself  unable  to  do  so  until  special 
legislation  is  enacted  to  facilitate  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  such  lands  as  these,  on  which  there  is  an 
annuity  payable  to  the  Irish  Land  Commission.  The 
Smyth  Brothers  also  hold  300  acres  of  grazing  land 
at  Dunmore,  and  also  hold  vast  tracts  in  Co.  Cavan. 

The  tenants  on  the  Colmanstown  Estate  are  nearly 
all  confined  to  patches  of  cutaway  bog.  . On  the 
Tyaquinn  Estate  the  condition  of  the  tenants  there  is 
even  worse.  There  are  other  estates  adjoining  Col- 
manstown  the  tenants  of  which  have  no  hope  of  an 
enlargement  to  their  holdings  except  a division  of  the 

Colmanstown  lands.  I may  state  that,  last  though  — „ 

not  least,  if  anything  should  lend  importance  to  my  that.  You  do  not  deny  thalfc  Ldra  Ashtown  does 
evidence  before  this  Commission,  it  ought  to  be  the  largely  employ  the  sons  of  tenants,  but  what  you  want 


these  tenants’  holdings  are  within  the  ambit  of  Lord 
Ashtown 's  game  preserves,  and  they  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  protect  their  crops,  which  are  yearly 
destroyed  by  his  game. 

57979.  What  sort  of  game? — Game  of  every  des- 
cription— rabbits  and  pheasants. 

57980.  Rabbits  are  not  game? — Well,  bog  vermin. 

57981.  What  sort  of  game? — Hares  and  pheasants. 

57982.  Hares  and  pheasants  are  things  which  the 
tenant  can  kill?— But  they  find  it  impossible.  This 
game  comes  in  at  night.  Suppose  a man  is  watching 
his  farm  all  day,  he  may  chance  to  kill  a few  of 
them,  but  they  come  in  at  night  and  do  the  damage. 

57983.  I should  have  thought  that  an  Irishman 
would  not  lack  the  power  to  kill  rabbits  if  he  wanted 
to.  In  England  they  can  do  it  ? — On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  for  other  reasons  have  not  got  that  spirit 
of  independence  about  them,  because  they  know  the 
killing  of  his  lordship’s  game  would  cause  his  anger. 
There  would  be  other  reasons  also  why  they  would 
not.  However,  the  thing  goes  on,  and  their  crops  are 
destroyed.  There  are  only  fourteen  families,  any 
member  of  which  gives  his  labour  to  Lord  Ashtown. 
And  these,  with  the  exception,  of  a few  tradesmen, 
work  for  ten  shillings  a week.  We  mention  this  in 
order  to  contradict  Lord  Ashtown’ s statement  that 
his  tenants  derive  very  great  benefit  on  account  of 
the  great  amount  of  labour  he  gives. 

57984.  How  many  do  you  say  ?— Fourteen.  Out  of 
forty-seven,  under  £15  valuation,  we  take  what  we  con- 
sider uneconomic  tenants,  and  only  fourteen  out  of 
these  get-  employment  from  Lord  Ashtown. 

57985.  Sir  John  Couomb.— Let  me  just  understand 


fact  that  I have  been  appointed  by  the  tenantry  of 
noble  lord,  the  last  man,  I believe,  in  Ireland  to-day 
who  would  be  entrusted  to  do  justice  to  the  fair  fame 
of  the  Irish  nation.  I have  been  appointed  by  these 
tenants  to  lay  before  you  a truthful  and  unvarnished 


the  Commission  to  understand  is  that  out  of  the 
families  on  uneoonomio  holdings,  only  the  number  you 
give  out  of  these  unwelcome  holdings  is  employed  by 
him  ? — Yes. 

57986.  But  you  dor  not  deny  lord  Ashtown’s  state- 


report,  not  of  the  grievances  from  Ireland,  but  the  ment,  generally,  that  the  Inborn-  is  found  by  tenants 
grievances  from  Woodlawn.  Recently  he  pretended  sons  ?_No.  Of  course  he  employs  others  outside  his 
he  was  prepared  to  sell,  but  as  was  stated  to  you  at  tenants,  but  only  fourteen  of  die  forty-seven  -tenants 
Longhrea,  he  called  his  tenants  to  nieet  him,  only  to  who  are  holders,  of  uneconomic  holdings  axe  employed, 
trifle  with  them.  He  holds,  outside  his  demesne  lands,  Of  oourse  the  balanoe  of  the  forty-seven  tenants  hve, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodlawn,  3,000  Irish  acres  of  and  have  to  live  upon  these  little  fawns,  the  produce 
grazing  land,  and  his  demesne  consists  of  about  1,000  0f  which  js  destroyed  yearly  by  game.  It  matters 
acres  more.  Lord  Ashtown  boasted  recently  that  these  very  little  to  them  even  if  he  employed  them  in  stiU 
grazing  lands  were  of  ancient  standing.  I have  been  greater  numbers,  so  long  as  they  get  no  benefit  from 
instructed  to  say  that  within  the  memory  of  men  their  labour. 

living  at  present  there  were  160  evictions  on  the  57987.  You  say  only  fourteen^  the  soiwof  forty- 


Pr579757’  Sir  John  Colomb.— When  7— Within  the 
memory  of  middle-aged  men — men  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age— who  could  give  a list  of  the  famines 
evicted.  This  was  given  to  me  to  contradict  Lord 
Ashtown’s  boast  that  his  grazing  lands  were  of  an- 
cient standing.  Later  on  there  were  seven  evictions, 
of  which  six  were  recent  evictions.  In  regard  to  tne 


seven  holders  of  uneconomic  holdings  ? — Yes. 

57987a.  How  many  sons  of  an  age  to  labour  are 
on  these  forty-seven  uneconomic  holdings  1 — I did  not 
calculate  that.  I simply  got  that  statement  that  only 
fourteen  persons  off  these  holdings  were  employed-  to 
work  for  Lord  Ashtown. 

57988.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  there  are 

. _ . twenty  sons  old  enough  to  work  out  of  the  forty-seven 

other  squabble" of  Lord"  Ashtown  and  his  graziers,  holdings.  I do  not  press  you,  but  I only  ask  you?— I 
we  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  difierence  that  may  did  not  go  -into  it. 

crop  up  between  himself  and  the  graziers  that  were  57939.  Chairman.— The  holders  themselves  could 
deprived  of  their  grazing  lands.  He  has  taken  graz-  work.  It  need  not  be  their  sons.  I mean  the  small 
ing  land  from  them,  but  we  do  not  quarrel  with  him  farmer  who  has  got  an  uneconomic  holding  would 
in  that  respect  at  all.  Of  these  160  families  that  have  time  to  labour  as  well  as  looking  after  jus  hold- 
were  driven  from  the  Woodlawn  property,  they  were  ing  ? — Supposing  .a  man  was  married  -and  had  a 

taken  in  in  the  neighbourhood  by  Lord  Clancarty.  wife  and  family,  don’t  you  think  he  would  have 

This  estate  was  sold  recently;  and  owing  to  these  enough  to  do  to  work  his  little  holding,  and  wouldn  t 

people  having  been  taken  on  to  it  in  former  times  lie  require  to  employ  a mian  to  work  with,  ham.  instead 

there  were  no  grazing  lands  left  on  the  property  for  0f  giving  his  labour  to  Lord1  Ashtown? 

the  enlargement  of  the  tenants^ miserable  holdings.  57ggo.  That  is  just  the  point.  Does  it  take  a man.’ 


We  hold  that  not  alone  should  these  vast  ranches  on 
Lord  Ashtown’s  estate  be  acquired  for  his  own  ten- 
ants who  are  much  in  need  of  them,  but  we  hold  also 
that  the  tenantry  on  the  adjoining  estate  of  Lord 
Clancarty,  who  were  thrown  out,  should  get  a portion 
of  these  3,000  acres. 

57976.  Chairman. — Do  you  say  these  holdings  on 
the  Clancarty  Estate  are  uneconomic  ? — Yes,  most  of 
them. 

2 C 2 


whole  labour  to  till  one  of  these  small  farms,  or  has 
he  got  time  to  spend  in  labouring  for  somebody  else? 
—In  order  to  get  fair  farming  out  of  what  we  would 
call  an  economic  holding,  that  would  cost,  eay,  £500, 
a man  would  want  to  give  not  alone  Ins  whole  time 
to  it,  but  he  would  want  to  be  a good  man.  He  would 
want  to  use  his  scythe,  and  be  able  to  lead  a house, 
and  he  would  want  another  man  sometimes. 
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57991.  You  do  not  understand.  I do  not  want  to 
know  what  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  had 
an  economic  holding.  I want  to  know  the  state  of 
affairs  when  lie  has  only  an  uneconomic  holding. 
Lord  Ashtown’s  point  was  this,  as  I understand,  thait 
these  small  men  were  better  off  by  having  small  hold- 
ings, and  labouring  on  his  estate  as  well,  than  they 
would  be  if  they  had  economic  holdings  and  did  not 
labour.  That  was  his  point.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? — Well,  it  would  be  like  tweedle-dum  and 
tweedle-des.  A man  cannot  be  the  owner  of  an  un- 
economic holding  and  do  that  with  any  hope  of  im- 
proving his  condition.  He  would  be  equally  good  by 
being  a labourer  altogether.  He  would  be,  in  fact, 
no  bettor  off  than  a labourer.  His  position  under 
Lord  A si  ;tow  a would  be  very  uncertain.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  that  yon  might  have  labour  from  to-day 
and  none  to-morrow.  Your  position  would  be  very 
insecure,  when  Lord  Ashtown’s  gamekeeper  can  come 
along,  and  passing  your  door,  can  level  his  gun  and  . 
shoot  the  poor  cat  at  your  door.  I think  myself  I 
would  prefer  the  poorhouse  to  such  a condition  of 
things  as  that. 

57992.  Is  this  your  position — that  although  a man 
might  be  as  well  off  if  he  had  a small  holding  and 
laboured  it,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  a holding 
which  might  be  considered  an  economic  holding,  his 
livelihood  would  be  far  more  secure  than  it  is  under 
the  present  conditions.  Is  that  your  point? — Yes. 

57993.  The  point  that  you  made  to  Sir  John  Colomb 

i'ust  now  is  thait  out  of  the  forty-seven  uneconomic 
olders  on  this  estate  only  fourteen  were  employed  as 
labourers? — Yes.  Just  to  show  you  how  insecure 

thedr  position  is,  these  fourteen  tenants  who  are  in 
Lord  Ashtown’s  employment  at  this  wage  of  10s.  were 
ordered  to  pay  up  the  hanging  gale— every  tenant 
owes  a hanging  gale,  as  you  may  be  aware — or  be 
instantly  dismissed1.  By  this  and  similar  threats 
nearly  all  the  tenants  have  had  to  pay  the  hanging 
gale  during  the  first  few  years ; and  the  result  is  that 
on  Lord  Ashtown’s  Estate  the  tenants  owe  no  hanging 
gale.  All  the  tenants  are  in  fear  and  dread  of  him, 
and  have  to  keep  him  paid  to  the  last  penny,  because, 
in  any  case,  if  he  found  it  possible,  he  might  deprive 
them  of  their  ownership.  Seeing  that  he  has  been 
dismissing  so  many  of  the  people  who  have  been  there 
m times  gone  by,  the  moment  they  begin  to  feel  their 
position  insecure,  they  never  know  the  minute  they 
may  have  ito  leave  the  place  altogether.  To  help  the 
tenants  to  pay  rents  his  lordship,  quite  dose  to  Wood- 
lawn  Mansion,  has  built  a concrete  wall  adross  the 
principal  river  flowing  through  the  estate,  with  the 
T*5Uu  ^ eight  of  the  tenants’  holdings,  oil  account 
of  the  hack-waiter,  are  constantly  flooded,  and  i-endered 
almost  valueless. . All  the  valuable  posts  in  Woodlawn 
are  filled  by  strangers,  mostly  English  and  Scotch 
men  the  religious  persuasions  of  those  who  held  the 
position®  a few  years  ago  having,  seemingly,  inter- 
fered to  the  detriment  of  those  who  could  not  see  their 
way  to  alter  them.  All  the  lands  around  Woodlawn 
are  poisoned,  and  sometimes  the  people’s  swine  and 
dogs  and  cats  get  poisoned.  Where  the  domestic 
animals  escape  the  poison  they  are  sometimes  shot 
by  his  gamekeepers.  On  this  point  I will  give  you  an 
instance  of  how  things  are  worked  in  Woodlawn.  A 
™^rTPei'  Wa!  alOTf?  ^7  a tenant’s  house. 

caFat  the  P°or  man’s  door.  The  game- 
keeper  shot  at  the  cat,  cut  the  tail  off  it,  and'  put  it 
p“ket'  md  brought  it  home  to  show  his  skill 
wren  tne  gun. 

Who  did  thisl-One  of  the  gamekeepers. 

f2S£  heard  Mr’  H’bbet’s  evidence  ?-I  did. 

fc79^-  ymi  agree  with  him  that  all  the  land  in 
^ oaP'able  °*  cultivation  ? — I do. 
d°  n?tLthink  ^ere  is  anything  in  the 
theory  put  forward  by  some  people,  that  a certain 

Sl°MnsenfJ,USr1rid  to°  heavy  to  cultivate  ?— It  is 
all  nonsense.  I do  not  say  this  heavy  land  is  as  good 
fw  tillage  as  some  other  qualities.  There  mav  be 

ill 

IhT*  +E°P  'u  P?tatoes  on  almost  any  land  Then  on 
the  other  hand,  you  can,  by  fair  attention  ralre  2 


good  crop  on  almost  any  side  around  here.  The 
may  be  a difference,  you  know.  ' 16 

57998.  Is  your  opinion  that  all  this  land  would  he 
more  profitable  under  tillage  than  it  would  be  under 
grass? — Oh,  yes;  far  more  profitable. 

57999.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  why  do  you  not  till  a 

larger  proportion  of  your  own  holding  ? Well  m 

own  land  is  particularly  good  for  grazing.  We 'have 
not  all  this  land  so  very  long. 

58000.  How  long?—1 Thu-ty  .acres  always,  and  we 
got  thirty  more  when  the  lands  were  bein»  divided 
for  :a  brother  of  mine. 

58001.  So  you  have  increased  your  holding  ,bv 
double.  How  much  did  you  till  of  the  original  thirty 
ocres? — About  four,  and  sometimes  five  acres.  J 

58002.  That  is  more  than  you  till  of  the  sixty?— 
I think  you  do  not  understand  me,  sir.  Generally 
the  man  with  fifteen  acres  may  till  as  much  as  the 
man  with  sixty  acres,  when  the  labour  is  not  in  the 
country. 

58003.  Is  the  labour  not  in  the  country?— Not  in 
this  particular  locality  that  I am  in. 

58004.  What  are  all  those  people — the  balance  of 
the  forty-seven  uneconomic  holders  on  the  Woodlawn 
estate— what  are  they  doing  ? — They  work  their  own 
land. 

58005.  But  if  it  is  a grievance  that  they  do  not 
work  for  Lord  Ashtown.  .might  they  not  be  employed 
on  some  of  the  grass  land  that  you  have  got,  for 
instance  ? — I live  seven  miles  away  from  them?  ’ 

58006.  But  there  must  be  others  like  you  ?— I made 
the  point  Gnat  they  could  not  afford  to  go  .anywhere. 
What  they  want  'is  to  have  their  holdings  made 
economic.  In  fact,  when  Lord  Ashtown  called  his 
tenants  up,  including  those  who  gave  him  their 
labour — and  when  he  asked  those  who  gave  him  their 
labour  whether  they  preferred  labour  to  purchase, 
they  all,  thinking  that  they  were  going  to  be  in- 
stantly dismissed1,  told  him  directly  that  they  wanted 
the  land.  They  are  employed  to  him  .at  10s.  a week, 
but  broken  time  brings  it  down  to  7s.  a week.  No 
man  would  prefer  -a  wage  of  that  kind  to  are  eco- 
nomic holding,  or  a fairly  economic  holding,  leaving 
the  question  of  independence  out  altogether.  ° 

58007.  How  does  it  happen  that  on  the  one  side, 
as  you  tell  us,  there  are  ia  lot  of  young  men  who  have 
nothing  to  do  except  to  emigrate,  and  who  therefore 
want  land,  and’  on  the  other  side  there  is  so  little 
labour  in  the  country  that  you  cannot  get  men  to 
till  your  land.  How  do  you  reconcile  these  two  state 
ments? — I do  so  this  way.  .Suppose  a man  becomes 
a general  labourer  in  these  districts,  he  gets  five 
people  to  ask  him  at  one  time  or  to  seek  liis  labour 
for  a few  months  of  the  year,  and  gets  no  one  to 
employ  him  during  the 'remainder.  He  is  idle  during 
the  winter  months.  No  man  could  settle  down  in 
the  oountry  as  a labouring  man  under  those  circum- 
stances. Three  months  employment  in  the  yeai  at 
10s.  a week  would  not  be  sufficient  inducement  to  a 
man  to  remain  in  the  country  and  settle  down  .and  get- 
married. 

58008.  Your  reason  why  you  do  not  till  any  more 
land  is  beoause  you  cannot  get  Labour? — It  is  my 
In.dendd<>Jl  G>  till-  more.  I admit  I .am  wrong  in  not 
tilling  more. 

58009.  It  does  seem  extraordinary  while  you 
hold  such  strong  opinions.  With  regard  to  the  value 
of  tillage,  you  do  not  till  more  ? — By  making  the  hold- 
ings economic,  a man  who  could  not  succeed  in  till- 
ing very  much  of  it  would  also  live.  There  are  other 
methods  that  could  be  employed  in  the  management 
of  these  economic  holdings  that  would  enable  him 
to  live  if  he  is  a good  man. 

58010.  Well,  we  do  not  want  to  labour  that.  Now, 
?n  ?_e2t  point.  Suppose  a fair  price  was  offered 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  these  grass  lands, 
who  would  you  like  to  see  placed  upon  them — what 
class  of  -men? — Well,  I would  be  of  opinion  that 
selections  should  be  made  locally.  He  should  be  a 
man  able  and  willing  to  lead  .a  horse  to  be  able  to 
handle  a scythe,  to  work  a farm  properly,  to  make® 
cock  of  ha,y  .properly  so  that  it  would  not  take  the 
rain.  It  is  only  locally  the  selections  ought  to  he 
made  and  then  the  men  ought  to  have  it  at  a fair 
once.  ® 


,,  I want  to  know  for  the  moment  who  am 

tire  men  you  want  to  put  on  the  land.  Would  you 
suggest  that  the  first  claim  for  that  land  would  he 
nne  people  who  have  not  got  economic  holdings  in  the 
district? — Yes,  they  should  be  enlarged  first. 
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ho  would  you  give  the  balance  of  the  land  to? — claim  as  anyone.  1 ' 

Well  personally,  I would  not  mind  so  much,  but  I 58027.  I know ; but  would  that  feeling  be  sufficient  Mr.  Martii 
think  there  would  be  ia  tendency  to  oppose  the  ini-  to  prevent  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  Congested  Fiuuerty. 


tension  of  outsiders. 


Districts  Board  trying  to  relieve  these  poor  people 


58013.  You  would  not  like  to  see  any  migrants  in  the  western  areas  by  bringing  them  on  to  that 

-coming  in ?— Well,  there  is  scarcely  any  room  with  land? — Well,  really  now,  telling  what  I think,  I 

.the  exception  of  the  stretch  of  grazing  country  be-  could  hardly  say.  In  one  district  it  may ; in  an- 

tween  Portumna  and  Ballinasloe.  On  the  grazing  other  it  may  not. 

land  there  is  very  little  room  for  migrants  after  58028.  These  young  men  that  you  would  like  to 
supplying  local  needs.  give  holdings  to  now  in  the  locality— if  they  are 

" What  do  you  meam  by  supplying  local  given  land,  they  will  marry  and  have  families.  When 


needs?— I mean  after  enlarging  the  holdings. 


their  sons  grow  up,  what  is  to  happen  in  their  case. 


58015.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  this  district  There  will  not  be  land  for  them? — No,  there  will  not 
where  there  is  so  much  grass  land,  that  in  your  be  land  for  them. 


opinion,  after  satisfying  the  needs  of  local  uneconomic 
people,  there  would  not  he  any  balance  left  over? — Yes, 


58029.  What  will  they  have  to  do? — Well,  the 
country,  against  that  time,  should  be  very  much 


that  4 my  opinion.  I saw  on  the  Sandford-Hills  improved.  Of  course  a large  number  of  them  may 
estate,  where  they  had  only  five  or  six  acres  left,  have  to  emigrate  still ; but  we  will  have  an  improved 


after  enlarging  the  small  holders. 


state  of  things  in  the  country.  We  will  have  made 


58016.  Supposing  there  was  some  over,  would  you  a great  charge  forward.  When  the  land  ques- 

be  opposed  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  bringing  in  tion  is  settled  I think  everyone  who  loves  his  country 

men  from  Connemara,  for  instance,  and  putting  them  will  advocate  the  starting  of  industries,  to  enable  us  to 

there?— Personally,  I would  not,  unless  I knew  they  be  a self -supporting  nation,  and  to  produce  all  for 

were  men  who  knew  how  to  work  the  land  properly,  ourselves.  By  the  time  their  sons  will  be  reared  I 

and  were  experienced  in  working  similar  holdings.  I think  we  will  have  made  very  little  progress  if  there 

would  like  to  be  satisfied  they  were  men  Who  were  are  not  more  factories  and  other  works  than  there 

in  the  habit  of  working  similar  land.  The  man,  say,  are  at  present. 

who  had  spent  part  of  his  time  fishing  or  other  pur-  58030.  But,  at  any  rate,  you  'realise  that  if  these 
suits,  such  as  men  are  employed  at  along  the  sea-  men  are  to  be  employed  in  the  country,  it  will  be  at 


and  put  into  Connaught. 


not  a suitable  tenant  to  take  industries  or  something  apart  from  the  land? — I 


another  way — that  there  should  be 


58017.  There  are  a great  many  people  there  who  greater  openings  for  the  people  to  get  the  land  at 

do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  fishing  ?— ' Well,  such  a fair  value.  If  not  I am  afraid  there  will  be  very 


a man  might  intake  a good  tenant. 

58018.  Would  you  like  to  have  some  of  these  men  ? 
—Well,  & tenant  of  that  kind  is  very  much  bandi- 
■capped  coming  into  a strange  place,  and,  in  .fact,  I 


little  progress  made. 

58031.  At  any  rate  you  do  realise  that  this  is  only 
a temporary  solution,  and  that  if  you  give  land  to 
young  men  now,  their  sons  will  have  to  look  for  some 


must  say,  that  it  would  be  much,  easier  to  help  a other  employment.  You  cannot  go  on  indefinitely 


n to  get  a start  in  tile  world  on  one  of  these  t 


finding  land  for  the  sons  of  tenants,  so  that  you  are 


■economic  holdings  who,  while  he  is  making  that  start,  putting  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation  in 

lives  in  a house  in  his  locality,  and  is  helped  by  his  a peculiar  position,  which  their  sons  cannot  possibly 

brothets  to  make  .a  beginning  on  one  of  these  new  claim— you  realise  that?— I do;  but  I believe  that  the 

holdings.  A man  coming  a long  distance,  especially  improved  state  of  things  ini  the  country,  and  owing  to 

into  a hostile  territory,  will  be  very  much  handi-  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  there  will  be 
•capped.  greater  openings  for  young  men.  For  instance,  a 


58019.  Hostile  territory?  One  end  of  Galway  is  farmer  then  might  apprentice  his  son  to  a trade; 
considered  hostile  territory  to  the  people  of  the  other  and,  with  our  shopkeepers  prospering,  and  all  classes 

■end?— Precisely.  I would  not  advocate  the  principle,  prospering,  there  would  be  an  opening  for  that  trades- 


but  I would  be  afraid  it  would  be  by  others. 


when  he  acquired)  that  trade  and  < 


58020.  Will  you  tell  me  tills.  If  it  is  to  be  re-  of  getting  employment  in  our  small  towns,  where  the 
garded  as  hostile  territory,  tell  me,  in  your  opinion,  townspeople  now  have  not  sufficient  money  to  support 

how  these  unfortunate  people,  who  have  such  very  him.  But  it  might  be  different  in  twenty  years 
poor  holdings  in  the  west  of  Galway,  ■are  to  be  helped.  time,  when  things  have  improved. 

Or  perhaps  you  do  not  care  about  them  much  ?— ' They  . 58032-  This  demand  for  breaking  up  the  grass  lands 


•have  my  sympathy  certainly  " is  generally  justified,  is  it  not,  on  account  of  the 

58021.  If  they  have  your' sympathy,  will  you  tell  poverty  of  the  uneconomic  holdings?— Yes. 
me  how  their  holdings  are  to  be  enlarged,  or  how  they  , 58833-  Y°u  hear  of  people  saying  that  the  grass 

are  to  be  helped  out  of  their  present  poverty,  if  this  lands  should  be  divided  up,  m order  that  the  un- 

Paitof  Galway  is  to  be  regarded  as  hostile  territory?  economic  people  should  be  given  larger  holdings?— 


wooi  really  something  would  have  to  be  done. 
08022.  I know ; but  what  would  have  to  be  done  ?- 
14  « very  difficult  to  say. 


Everyone  who  takes  a fair  view  of  things  must  agree 
to  that. 

58034.  That  is  the  great  argument.  Don’t  you 


58023.  Would  you  .advocate  the  emigrant  ship  for  thiin]c  that  is  rather  a dishonest  argument?— I do 
them?— Certainly  not.  not. 

58024.  Well,  if  you  do  art  advocate  the  emigrant  „ 58036.  As  a matter  of  fact,  yon  do  not  want  to  do 
f.P,  what  do  yon  suggest !— Well,  there  on  men  who  do.net  want  to  break  np  the  grass  lords 


5“.  made  a study  of  this.  I have  simply  made  a in  “ to  uneconomic  people.  You 

«My  oi  my  own  si-rorurdingo.  I am  not  able  to  give  to. break  up  the  grass  lands  for  people  who  hove 

an  answer.  ® 8 no  land  at  all  ? — I would  give  it  to  uneconomic 


58025.  If  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  only  possible 
Wa7  these  poor  people  could  be  helped — really  helped — 
was  to  take  some  of  them  out  of  the  miserable  con- 


110  land  at  all? — I would  give  it  to  uneconomic 
people  first,  and  then  to  young  people — local  people. 
You  cannot  enlarge  all. 

58036.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  unfair  to  advocate  the 


ditions  in  which  tu,  r ° ° T miseraDie  con-  breaking  Up  0f  grass  lands  in  Galway  for  the  pur- 

on  the  LwSTrT'  a * P°*>  of  enlarging  the  uneconomic  holdings  in  Gal- 

people  in  this  dis+rW  aS  id  t way’  7ou  think  the  when  a great  many  of  the  uneconomic  holders 

S be  S°  ^ f t0  °PPeSe  in  West  Galway  are  not  to  be  given  any  enlarge- 

of  selfish  rw™iQn  T y°i  J,°u^d,^nd  a . number  raent? — Personally  I would  not  be  for  drawing  any 

huseinsn  people.  I would  not  form  that  opinion  of  i;np  J 

mimVu?0p\e  ar®und  here,  but  of  course  there  are  a , , , + a o w m 

number  of  selfish  people  everywhere  you  go  58037.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  do  this  ? Would 

Kanos  re,  „ , , you  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  poor  people  who  have 

think  the.  Tr+e+ar%  ?°Prse’  always  ; but  do  you  economic  holdings,  no  matter  where  they  are  to  be 
or  the  would  ¥ Prevented>  found,  in  East  Galway  or  West  Galway,  or  anywhere 

hom  eamfnl  m + tricts.  Bofd  w°uJd  ba  prevented  else,  must  be  attended  to  first,  and  after  that,  if  there 


poor  f a great  policy  of  benefiting  these  is  any  ]and  left,  then  you  would  be  for  giving  it  to 

that  wli(L»  sb  opponents? — What  I mean  is  the  deserving  sons  of  tenants?  Would  you  be  pre- 

onlv’  a fnrr enlarging  the  holdings,  pared  to  put  all  the  small  holders  and  the  poor  un- 

holdines  to  imiti  t a . there,  say  one  or  two  economic  holders  before  the  claims  of  men  wEo  have 

there  fi—  a „ migrants,  there  is  one  man  not  got  any  land  at  all? — Oh  yes:  all  the  uneconomic 

aiready  ^th  five  or  six  sons ; four  of  them  small  holders. 
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58038.  You  would  be  prepared  to  say  that?— I 

W°58039.  And  therefore  you  would  be  jDrepared  to  re- 
sist any  tendency  to  shut  out  uneconomic  holders  any- 
where they  are  to  be  found?  You  would  not  con- 
demn these  poor  people  in  West  Galway  to  live  foi 
ever  in  their  wretched  holdings? — I would  not  con- 
demn them,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  condemn  the  man 
who  would  condemn  them,  supposing  he  has  an  mte- 

58040.  That  is  rather  a weak  position  to  take  up, 
isn’t  it?— I don’t  think  so.  ,1*1 

58040a..  You  said  that  compulsion  was  absolutely 
necessary  ? — Yes.  , 

58041.  Suppose  there  was  compulsory  purchase. 
What  price  do  you  think  should  be  given?  Do  you 
think  a man’s  land  ought  to  be  taken,  wherever  it  is, 
by  compulsion,  and  that  he  should  be  left  in  a worse 
position  financially  than  he  was  before?  Would  that 
be  fair  ? — I think  the  land  should  be  acquired  for  the 
tenants  at  a fair  price,  whether  the  landlord  is  left 
in  a worse  position  financially  or  not.  I think  that 
the  landlord  should  realise  that  that  day  is  coming, 
and  the  sooner  they  do  it  the  better  for  themselves. 

58042.  Isn’t  it  a question  of  purchase — a question 
of  bargaining? — Yes.  , , , 

58043.  Are  not  you  inclined  rather  to  look  only 
on  one  side  of  the  bargain? — You  should  get  the  land 
at  a fair  price. 

58044.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  the  Government 
should  go  to  a man  who  happens  to  have  his  pro- 
perty in  land  and  say  to  him:  “We  will  compel  you 
to  sell  your  land  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  we 
will  compel  you  by  that  process  to  lose  £400  or  £500 
a year”? — The  people  are  there,  and  the  situation 
is  this.  The  people  say  they  must  get  Ike  land.  Of 
course  the  landlord  there  is  in  the  position  that  this 
state  of  things  cannot  be  changed,  and  to  give  the 
land  at  a fair  price  the  landlord  would  have  to  bear 
a certain  loss. 

58045.  Suppose  there  was  a war,  and  that  horses 
were  wanted  to  mount  cavalry,  and  you  had  a farm 
and  young  horses,  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  for 
the  Government  to  say  to  you:  “For  the  purpose  of 
our  war,  to  mount  cavalry  we  will  have  to  take  some 
of  your  horses  compulsorily,  and  we  will  take  them 
and  give  you  ten  shillings  or  a pound  a-piece  ” ; do 
you  think  that  would  be  fair  ? — Well,  I think  myself 
that  the  land  can  be  secured  at  a fair  price  without 
the  landlord  suffering  loss. 

58046.  That  is  a further  point  that  can  be  dealt 
with  afterwards.  I want  to  know  what  you  would 
be  prepared  to  do  as  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned  : 
supposing  that  the  Government  came  to  you  and 
said : “ We  want  your  horses  for  the  purposes  of  the 
country  as  a whole,  and  we  are  going  to  take  your 
horse  and  pay  you  ten  shillings  for  it.”  Would  that 
be  fair  to  you  ? — I think  it  would  be  hardly  fair. 

58047.  Then  why  is  it  fair  for  tlie  Government  to 
go  to  a man  whose  property  is  in  land  and  say : “ We 
will  take  your  land  and  pay  you,  not  the  real  value, 
but  the  value  to  us”? — But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  unfair  not  only  to  the  tenant,  but  to  the  country, 
to  see  the  landlords  walking  away  with  more  than 
their  net  income. 

58048.  But  this  is  a fair  price  he  is  getting;  not 
more  than  he  ought  to  get,  or  more  than  he  had  be- 
fore. I am  not  suggesting  that  he  should  get  more 
than  he  had ; I am  suggesting  that  it  may  be  unfair 
to  leave  him  with  less  than  he  had? — By  getting  a 
fair  price  for  the  land  he  would  not  be  left  with  less 
than  he  had  before.  A fair  price  can  be  arrived  at 
by  making  a proper  calculation. 

58049.  In  your  opinion  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
leave  him  with  less  than  he  had  before?— I would 
not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  would. 

58050.  How  is  it  to  be  done  without  injustice? — 
Well,  you  have  to  calculate  it  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  years’  purchase  that  would  bring  him  a fair 
income. 

58051.  Well,  now,  will  you  tell  us  a little  about  this 
Benmore  Estate : what  happened  on  the  Benmore 
Estate  ? — The  holdings  are  entirely  too  dear ; I made 
an  inspection  of  them,  and  they  are  entirely  too  dear. 

58052.  Who  bought  the  Benmore  Estate  ?— The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board. 

58053.  Did  they  buy  with  the  approval  of  the  ten- 
ants ? — Decidedly  not. 

58054.  Did  not  the  tenants  wish  tho  estate  to  be 


sold  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board?— No,  the 
tenants  were  bargaining  direct  with  tho  landlord,  and 
they  offered  him  a certain  number  of  years'  purchase ; 
the  landlord  wanted  a certain  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase, and  the  difference  between  them  was  three 
years.  Without  consulting  the  tenants  the  Board 
gave  the  landlord  his  figure,  that  was  three  years 
more  on  the  agricultural  holdings  alone  than,  the 
tenants  were  prepared  to  give  themselves.  It  is  to  be 
seen  by  any  person  that  not  alone  did  they  give  this 
price  on  agricultural  holdings,  but  on  grazing  lands 
also,  an  exorbitant  price  was  paid.  Acocrding  to 
what  I can  see,  there  is  mismanagement  in  the  divid- 
ing of  the  lands.  In  one  case  a man  has  to  pay  £23 
for  wliat  would  be  only  worth  little  more  than  half 
that  for  the  enlargement  of  an  uneconomic  holding. 

I would  not  regard  it  as  a suitable  holding  for  a 
man  to  live  on  at  any  price. 

58055.  Was  that  estate  a very  poor  one,  with  a lot 
of  small  holdings — uneconomic  holdings? — There  were 
a number  of  uneconomic  holdings,  but  not  a great  lot; 
there  was  room  for  new  buildings. 

58056.  But  it  was  a poor  estate?— There  was  a num- 
ber of  uneconomic  holdings. 

58057.  Did  the  Board  improve  some  of  the  hold- 
ings ‘1 — After  a fight  with  the  Board  on  the  part  of 
the  local  people  they  did,  but  only  after  a fight.  They 
held  the  land  for  years,  and  grazed  it  in  opposition 
to  these  people. 

58058.  Did  the  Board  re-stnpe  holdings  and  in- 
crease them? — They  have  increased  them,  but  they 
increased  the  cost  to  the  tenants ; they  are  charged 
nearly  £2  an  acre  for  land  not  worth  much  mote 
than  half  that  price  ; they  are  30  per  cent,  too  dear. 

58059.  The  difference,  you  say,  was  three  years’  pur- 
chase between  the  tenants  and  the  landlord.  After  tho 
Board  spent  money  and  improved  that  estate  the 
difference  was  made  up  ; the  annuities  the  tenants 
were  paying  were  based  on  improved  holdings  rather 
than  on  unimproved  holdings  ? — Tho  landlord  got  tho 
extra  three'  years’  purchase,  and  they  improved  tho 
holdings  at  Die  tenants’  expense. 

58060.  Is  that  to  your  knowledge?— I understood 
they  did. 

58061.  If  the  estate  originally  had  been  in  the  same 
condition  as  that  which  resulted  to  the  tenants,  after 
being  improved  by  the  Board,  would  not  the  tenants 
have  been  willing  to  give  an  extra  three  years?— They 
did  not  improve  the  home  holdings  of  the  tenants,  on 
which  tlie  three  years’  purchase  has  to  be  paid  ; there 
is  no  improvement  on  the  home  holdings. 

58062.  How  do  you  mean  home  holdings?— I mean 
the  holdings  on  which  they  lived.  This  is  an  estate 
where  I complain  the  prices  are  too  high  on  the 
grazing  farms.  . 

58063.  On  the  tenanted  portion  you  don  t object  to 
the  annuities — they  were  fair? — Of  course  they  would 
not  be  so  extravagant,  but  three  years’  purchase  over 
and  above  is  dear.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  it  was  mis- 
managed so  long  as  the  tenants  have  to  pay  too  mnen 
for  the  divided  untenanted  land. 

58064.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  gave  some  informa- 
tion to  tlie  Commission  about  uneconomic  holdings 
on  the  Ashtown  Estate,  and  told  us  that  the  wages 
Lord  Ashtown  paid  for  agricultural  labour  was  7s.  a 
week? — That  is  taking  the  broken  time  into  accoun . 
He  pays  10s.,  with  the  exception  of  a few,  but  taking 
into  account  broken  time  and  holidays,  it  wou 
average  about  7s.,  I am  told.  , 

58065.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge 
I lake  the  tenants’  statements.  ... . 

58066.  Lord  Ashtown  has  handed  in,*  and  it  wiu 
printed  and  published,  a statement  with  regard -I 
ployment  of  labour  on  his  estate,  and  I can  tad  in 
nothing  to  justify  your  statement  that  he  only  P J 
7s.  a week.  Am  I to  take  it  that  you  are  gwing 
formation  as  to  what  you  have  heard,  not  what  j 
know  yourself  ? — I believe  it.  There  were  several 
yesterday  to  corroborate  my  statements;  se 
tenants  came  to  corroborate  my  statements. 

58067.  Are  we  to  take  it  as  your  statement  of  wha 
you  believe  to  be  true,  because  you  heard  1 . , e 
other  people.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  ™ 
that  he  only  pays  7s.  a week? — I agree  that  P ^ 
10s.,  but  a man  will  be  very  successful  if  be 
full  week.  . 

58068.  That  is  if  a man  doesn’t  go  to  wor  ^ 
doesn’t  get  paid?— Yes,  in  wet,  broken  weatne , 
suppose. 


* See  p.  285,  Table  B. 
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WI69  You  don’t  think  evicted  tenants  have  any 
i aim  before  uneconomic  holders?  I do,  I put 
C fL  tenants  first,  and  I put  PI an-of -Campaign 
tenants  who  went  out  on  principle,  first. 

Was  not  there  an  estate  called  the  Wood- 

f°M(WLStWa?rtifiere  a scheme  to  bring  in  evicted 

t658072  ^erclhey' strangers,  the  evicted  tenants  to 
, T/nn'crht  in— were  they  from  another  part  of  the 
teblvf-It  is  from  the  Clanricarde  Estate  the 
SS  tenant^ were  evicted,  and,  so  far  as  I know, 

I am  not  aware  of  opposition  ; I am  not  aware  of  the 
tenants  having  any  opposition  to  fear  in  any  quarter 

On  the  Woodford  Estate  was  there  a proposal 
to  fa  up  evicted  tenants  ?-I  am  not  aware. 

58074  You  don’t  know  anything  about  it?— Do  you 
mean  Lord  Ashtown’s  Woodlawn  Estate? 

58075.  I mean  the  Woodford  Estate?— I am  not 
aware.  The  tenants  sought  to  get  back  to  their 
holdings,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  get  back,  but  I 
understand  Lord  Clanricarde  refused  to  allow  them 

^58076  Then  you  know  nothing  about  Woodford  Es- 
tate?—I know  there  are  evicted  tenants  there. 

58077.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  their  settlement  ? 
—There  must  be  some — there  must  be  very  much 
difficulty ; they  are  out  yet.  , _ , , , 

58078  Do  you  know  about  the  Woodford  Estate  ?— 
Yes;  I know  the  Woodford-  Estate  belongs  to  Lord 
Clanricarde.  . , . 

58079.  Was  there  ia  proposal  to  settle  evicted  tenants 
■on  the  Woodford  Estate? — Yes. 

58080.  Were  there  objections  by  the  people  on  the 
Woodford  Estate  to  their  coming  there  ?— Yes,  by  the 
planters,  I suppose.  , . , 

5808L  And  in  that  case  local  opposition,  local  feel- 
ing, was  against  bringing  men  in,  although  they  were 
•evicted  tenants  ?— Yes,  amongst  the  planters  of  course. 

58082.  And  now,  to  see  that  I thoroughly  under- 
stand your  view  with  reference  to  Lord  Dudley's  ques- 
tion, you  agree  that  .uneconomic  holdings  are  to  be 
•enlarged1  first ; be  put  you  a question  as  to  the  balance 
of  tiie  land,  and  you  said  you  thought  there  would  be 
some  objection  to  migrants  from  Connemara  coming 
to  the  balance  of  the  land  ? — Yes ; but  I may  be  right 
and  I may  be  wrong. 

58083.  Would  that  objection  be  from  the  farmers’ 
sons  in  the  locality  who  wanted  Land  themselves? — 
Very  naturally. 

58084.  Do  you  think  farmers’  sons  in  the  locality 
would  be  hostile  to  Connemara  tenants  coming  in 
unless  tile  farmers’  sons  were  satisfied  ? — The  feeling 
would  be  in  the  locality  that  farmers’  sons  should  be 
first. 

58085.  In  the  case  of  migrants  from  Connemara, 
with  farmers’  sons’  unallocated'  land',  the  feeling 
would  not  be  one  of  warm  welcome  to  the  migrants 
from  Connemara? — To  say  the  very  least,  at  would 
not  be  -a  warm  welcome. 

58086.  What  estate  do  you  live  on  yourself  ? — The 
Dunsandle  Estate. 

58087.  Is  that  near  the  Woodford  Estate  ? — No ; it 
is  far  from  it. 

58088.  There  was  no  difficulty  on  the  Dunsandle 
Estate?— The  arrangement  was  to  have  it  divided; 
there  was  no  difficulty ; the  arrangements  were  carried 
•out  according  to  arrangements  between  the  tenants 
and  the  landlord. 

58089.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  position  would  you 
take  up  yourself  supposing  migrants  were  to  be 
brought  into  these  lands? — I would  not  be  for  draw- 
ing the  boundary  anywhere. 

58090.  You  would  welcome  yourself  migrants  from 
ony  part  of  Galway  ? — I would  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  saying  I would-  welcome  them,  but  I would  not  be 
for  drawing  lines. 

58091.  Would  you  assist  in  making  them  welcome 
there — would  you  assist  to  make  local  opinion  wel- 
come them  1 — Provided  they  did  not  come  in  numbers 
too  great,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  people  locally 
were  fairly  satisfied. 

58092.  The  tenants  of  uneconomic  holdings? — Yes. 
58093.  If  they  were  first  satisfied'  would  you  be  in 
favour,  .and  would  you  assist  local  opinion  in  favour 
of  other  migrants  coming  to  the  locality  ? — So  far  as 
be  reasonable. 

58094.  What  do  you  call  reasonable? — Suppose 
™&t  the  needs  locally  were  fairly  attended  to — but 


there  is  this  difficulty,  that  the  Congested  Districts  Oct.  \ 1307. 
Board  where  they  come  and  buy,  have  an  ob-  — 
jeefcion,  and  I believe  they  find  some  difficulty  ac-  Mr.  Martin 
cording  to  law  in  providing  for  local  people,  and  it  Fiuuerty. 
was  af  ter  a stiff  fight  any  local  people  were  -provided 
for  in  Benmore,  and  the  price  went  so  high  that  it 
made  the  whole  thing  ridiculous. 

58095.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  cannot  en- 
large holdings  of  over  £5  valuation? — That-  is  the 
difficulty. 

58096.  You  consider  that  too  low? — Far  too  low. 

It  is  a great  hardship  on  the  .people  who  are  holders 
of  uneconomic  holdings  that  their  cases  are  made 
different  from  their  neighbour's’ — their  neighbours 
whose  property  was  bought  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, who  had  the  advantage  of  getting  their 
holdings  made  economic — and  that  that  amount  of 
land  is  kept  for  men  who  have  economic  holdings. 

58097.  -Sir  John  Colomb. — Was  there  ever  a pro- 
posal to  bring  evicted  tenants  from  another  estate  to 
the  Dunsandle  Estate  ? — No ; never. 

58098.  Was  there  any  question  of  appropriating 
land  to  evicted  tenants  on  that  estate  ?— No ; never. 

58099.  Nor  on  the  Woodford  Estate? — The  Wood- 
ford Estate  is  far  away  ; it  is  not  sold  at  all ; it  is 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Clanricarde. 

58100.  Mr.  Beyce. — Suppose  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  got  over  the  difficulty  that  hampers  them 
from  enlarging  uneconomic  holdings  to  the  extent 
which  it  is  desirable  they  should ; supposing  the  £5 
limit  be  removed,  and  they  were  able  to  satisfy  local 
claims  as  regards  uneconomic  'holdings,  would  you 
consider  it  reasonable  that  they  should  straightaway 
migrate  from  poor  districts  in  the  West? — I would 
not  be  for  having  them.  They  have  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  regard  to  their  transactions 
here.  The  price  they  pay  is  exorbitant. 

58101.  There  are  circumstances  which  are  not  un- 
derstood1 here  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  these 
estates.  Some  in  South  Galway,  where  we  have  had- 
evidence,  they  were  bought  because  they  were  part 
of  a bargain  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
other  parts  of  the  country ; they  were  bought  because 
they  could  not  buy  the  other  estates  in  the  other  ports 
of  the  country  without  buying  these  estates  in  South 
Galway,  and'  they  had  to  pay  a larger  price  than  if 
they  were  buying  separately — that  -is  the  fact-  ? — Yes. 

58102.  The  evidence  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, not,  as  you  say,  on  the  part  of  landlords  only, 
but  of  everybody,  is  that  they  have  done  business 
well  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  not 
worked  much  in  South  Galway,  but  they  have  worked 
largely  in  Mayo  and  other  oounties,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion in  .these  counties  is  just  as  great  with  them  as 
it  is  here  with  the  Estates  Commissioners?— Very 
likely  in  these  districts  the  people  are  not  judges  of 
the  land. 

58103.  I think  they  are  quite  able  to  judge  the 
land;  I do  not  think  there  is  a -monopoly  of  that 
knowledge  here? — -That  would  be  the  opinion  I 
formed.  There  is  a great  greed  for  land  m Mayo, 
where  people  are  confined  to  an  acre  or  two,  and  herd 
their  cows  on  the  road-side;  they  don’t  know  the 
value  of  land,  and  they  -appreciate  the  worth  of  the 
Board  more  than  people  who  know  it. 

58104.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  poor  parts  of 
the  country  there  is  great  competition  for  Die  hold- 
ings; but  at  the  same  time  you  have  got  a pretty 
good1  notion  of  the  value  of  land  everywhere  in  Ire- 
land, and  knowledge  of  that  .kind  is  not  confined  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  But  the  point  is,  you  said 
you  had  sympathy  with  Die  poor  holders  everywhere 
in  Ireland,  not  merely  confined  to  the  poor  holders 
here,  and  I want  to  get  at  this,  whether  it  is  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners  or  Die  Congested  Districts  Board 
— you  would  rather  see  the  Estates  -Oammisionjsrs . 

Yes.  , 

58105.  But  whichever  Board  it  is,  don’t  you  think 
that  the  claims  of  uneconomic  holders  in  any  part 
of  Ireland  should  be  considered  before  the  claims  of 
anyone  else  ? — I would  not  go  in  for  drawing  the  line 
very  much.  , 

58106.  You  entirely  agree  with  Die  view  ex- 
pressed by  -members  of  the  Commission  on  that 
point,  and  I gather  'from  your  answers  to  Mr. 
Kavanagh  that  you  would  be  prepared  provided  the 
action  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  of  the  Board 
was  reasonable— you- would-  be  prepared  to  get  over 
the  hostility  'Which  you  say  exists  in  Die  minds  of 
some  people  to  migrants  from  other  parts— you 
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would  exercise  your  influence  to  get  over  that? — Yes, 
so  far  .as  their  .action  is  reasonable. 

58107.  What  is  reasonable ; I .must  press  you  about 
that ; what  would  you  consider  unreasonable  ? — I 
•would  consider  that  iat  best  there  is  no  room  for 
them  except  in  small  numbers — one  or  two. 

58108.  I am  supposing  that  there  is  room.  So  long 


as  there  is  room  would  you  consider  that  they  ought 
to  have  it  first,  and  be  satisfied  before  the  sons  of 
tenants,  or  before  the  claims  of  the  sons  of  tenants 
were  entertained — that’s  the  point  1— I think  I would 
58109.  And  you  would  do  your  best  to  get  over  the- 
feeling  to  the  contrary  ? — I think  I would. 


Mr.  Leslie  Edmonds  re-examined.  ' 


58110.  Ciiaerman. — You  are  the  Land  Inspector  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  this  locality? — Yes, 
acting  under  general  instructions. 

58111.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  at  the 
various  places? — Yes. 

58112.  And  you  would  wish  to  make  some  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  evidence? — Yes;  there  is  a mis- 
apprehension in  some  of  the  statements  made.  First 
of  all,  take  the  instance  of  Benmore.  That  estate  was 
bought  as  part  of  a bargain,  as  you  have  said.  The 
landlord  refused  to  sell  the  estate  in  Mayo  unless  we 
bought  his  Galway  estate.  The  Board  did  so.  They 
sold  that  estate  for  exactly  the  same  as  they  paid  for 
for  it,  and  the  money  spent  was  from  the  Board’s 
own  funds.  The  estate  was  taken  possession  of  in 
May  of  1904.  We  started  to  make  use  of  the  farms 
at  once,  and  encountered  opposition  offered  by  the 
tenants  to  grazing  being  put  on,  which,  under  the 
rules  still  existent,  prevented  us  from  dealing  with 
the  estate  at  once.  They  would  not  get  priority  of 
treatment  owing  to  that.  But  when  I met  the  ten- 
ants I told  them  that  every  tenant  on 
the  estate — and  there  were  only  two  under 

£5 — would  be  enlarged  to  £25,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  land  would  be  used  for  migrants.  This  was 
vehemently  opposed,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
estate  remained  a long  time,  and  nothing  was  done, 
and  finally  a certain  class  of  tenants  were  promised 
holdings. 

58113.  Benmore  is  a scheduled  area? — No. 

58114.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  if  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  buys  grass  land  outside  a scheduled 
area,  it  can  only  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  a poor  estate 
in  a scheduled  area? — But  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
Board's  own  tenants.  Benmore  is  the  only  case  in 
South  Galway,  except  three  tenants  on  Dr.  Kenny’s 
estate,  that  we  have  acquired  tenanted  land  for.  The 
reason  that  a great  deal  of  blame  attached  to  the 
Board  in  South  Galway  for  its  very  slow  work  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  migration  unless  you 


have  certain  conditions,  and  one  of  them  is  that  you 
must  have  control  of  the  estate  or  area  from  which 
you  migrate  tenants.  Failing  that,  if  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord,  as  where  the  Board  did  mi- 
grate  from  Derrybrown,  which  is  a very  poor  con- 
gested estate,  held  in  rundale,  belonging  to  Lord 
danricarde,  in  order  to  get  these  people  the  fnll 
benefit  of  their  occupying  interest  one  had  to  get  cash 
fines  from  their  neighbours,  which  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory way  of  dealing  with  it,  and  then  to  amalgamate 
the  holdings,  and  get  the  landlord  to  do  so. 

58115.  The  point  is  this,  that  although  there  may 
have  been  one  or  two  attempts,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
move  men  from  an  estate  which  had  not  been  sold,, 
speaking  generally,  as  a matter  of  practice,  the 
Board  found  itself  unable  to  move  migrants  unless 
it  had  in  its  possession  the  estate  on  which  the  evil 
exists  as  well  as  the  estate  where  the  remedy  exists?— 
That  is  exactly  the  case,  and  that  in  other  parts  we 
have  had,  but  here  we  have  not. 

58116.  The  delay  in  South  Galway  is  to  a certain 
extent  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  when  you 
have  purchased  grass  lands  you  have  not  had 
control  and  possession  of  tenanted  slum  estates  in 
other  parts  from  which  to  remove  people? — Yes,  and 
the  other  evil  is  the  fact  that  in  conjunction  with 
that  you  have  the  local  needs  to  satisfy.  In  Oatfield 
there  are  tenant  purchasers,  and  the  Board  has  no 
power  to  enlarge  a tenant  purchaser  over  £5,  and 
the  surrounding  farmers,  whether  large  or  small,  are 
all  expecting  to  get  land. 

58117.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Board,  if  it  wishes, 
to  carry  out  a policy  of  migration,  to  obtain  land  in 
as  near  proximity  to  the  tenanted  land  from  which 
it  proposes  to  move  people  as  possible? — That  would 
be  desirable,  but  not  essential.  If  you  had  control 
at  both  ends  it  would  not  matter.  A distance  be- 
tween certain  points  of  twenty  miles  or  so  would  not 
matter  very  much. 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Reidy  examined. 


58118.  Chaieman. — You  have  some  information  to 
give  us,  Father  Reidy? — Yes.  I wish  to  give  you  a 
few  facts,  which  will  disclose  as  unsatisfactory  a con- 
dition of  things  as  can  he  found  in  the  Western  pro- 
vince. I might  say  our  plight  is  unique ; it  is  a case 
of  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

58119.  Where  is  your  district?— No.  2 Rural  Dis- 
trict of  Roscommon,  quite  adjacant  to  Ballinasloe, 
within  five  English  miles  of  Ballinasloe,  the  extreme 
south  of  Co.  Roscommon. 

58120.  Mr.  Bbyce.—  Is  it  south  of  Ballinasloe?— 
South-east  of  Ballinasloe,  lying  on  the  Suck  and  the 
Shannon. 

58121.  Towards  Shannon  Bridge?— Yes,  and  north 
of  that.  There  are  two  or  three  things  I want  to 
point  out.  Few  districts  in  Connaught  present  such 
an  appalling  contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty  as  the 
district  of  Moore,  in  Oounty  Roscommon,  and  with- 
out legislation  of  a compulsory  character,  and  that, 
too,  of  no  milk  and  water  type,  the  present  conges- 
tion cannot  be  remedied.  I have  had  communica- 
faons  with  large  land  holders  in  the  district,  which 
will,  I hope,  conveniently  prove  this  statement.  I 
also  wish  to  say  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
as_at  present  equipped,  seems  unequal  to  the  task  of 
doing  hardly  anything  for  us.  I should  like  to  add 
incidentally  that  my  sympathies  are  very  much  with 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  because  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  me  elsewhere,  and  I recognise  the  amount 
of  good  done  by  it  in.  Connaught ; but  I wish  to  show 
you  that  in-  the  southern  part*  of  Roscommon,  in 
this  special  district  where  I am,  which  contains  tho 
only  congested  district  in  South  Roscommon,  we  have 


great  reason  to  complain — we  are  overlooked  and 
neglected.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  parish  contains 
about  400  families.  There  is  one  electoral  division 
scheduled  as  congested.  It  is,  I think,  the  only  con- 
gested district  in  South  Roscommon.  Th& 
other  divisions  of  the  parish  should  be  scheduled, 
and  would,  wore  it  not  for  the  many  grass 
farms  scattered  through  them.  There  are  106  tenants 
under  £5  valuation  and  190  between  £5 
ancl  £10  valuation.  Some  of  the  tenants  pay  a 
rent  of  £2  5s,  some  pay  £1  5s.,  and  there  are  others- 
who  pay  nothing,  and  I think  they  are  not  asked  for 
anything.  Nearly  all  these  people  are  living  among 
the  sandhills  and  flats,  which  were  once  expansions  ot 
the  Shannon.  There  are  three  gentlemen  wno- 
own  more  acres  of  land  . in  the  parish  than 
are  occupied  by  the  400  tenants.  One  ot 
these,  Mr.  Mather,  who  has  six  or  seven 
farms  where  he  has  his  home  in  Scotland,  has  severs 
large  farms,  almost  all  of  them  in  my  parish,  com 
prising  over  3,163  acres,  and  along  with  _ these  m. 
grazes  about  1,600  acres  beyond  the  Suck,  only  five 
six  miles  from  the  series  of  ranches  that  are  u* 
parish,  extending  from  Ballinasloe  to  the  banks  ot  t 
Shannon.  He  lives  a couple  of  months  in  a sma 
farm  house  on  one  of  the  farms,  but  for  the  mo 
part  he  lives  in  Scotland.  These  farms  are  ^apP 
togher,  179  acres,  valuation,  £50 ; Cpolderry, 
acres,  valuation,  £81  5s.  ; Coulderry  again,  ’ 

valuation,  £46  15s ; Rathpeak,  550  acres,  valuation, 
£178  10s.  ; Hill’s  End,  71  acres,  valuation,  £28  l^  r 
Failte,  548  acres,  valuation,  £257  12s. ; Cloonburren, 
864  acres,  valuation,  £353  10s.  ; another  place, 

80  acres ; Cloonabrack,  81  acres,  valuation, 

For  former  examination,  see  p.  18. 
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called  America  because  I think  to  £3  in  rent,  and  there  are  five  who  pay  no  rent,  Oci.  1 , 1907. 


and  at  another  p a j few  years  ago  from  so  miserable  are  their  little  places.  They  live  along  — 

and  the  valuation  is  the  banks  of  the  Suck  some  of  them.  He,  Mr.  Potts,  **ev.  Thomas 
it.  Here  tuen  < ^ acreg>  valnation,  £66.  Total,  tills  from  sixteen  to  twenty  acres,  and  employs  about  KaWy' 

£76  5s. ; « • wroto  t0  this  gentleman  some  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  labourers  at  an  average 

3,163  acie,Vr  |ias  on]v  seventeen  tenants  among  all  wage  of  7s.  or  8s.  a week.  Now  I respectfully  submit 

time  age.  I ■ ,ji(i  av‘,va„0  valuation  is  only  a shade  that  these  replies  from  Mr.  Mathers  and  Mr.  Potts 

these  iarn^,  t]u-.jv  rental  hero,  to  put  in  if  neces-  go  to  prove  that  without  a very  severe  measure  of 

ever  w.  • • . . to  sell  a So0|.joll  0f  these  ranches  compulsion  you  cannot  get  land  from  such  men— for, 

sary.)  i , Dia+ricts  Board  ov  to  the  Estates  to  use  a horsy  phrase,  “ they  have  stuck  their  feet  into 

to  toll.it  Ho  write. back  lh.gik.ted.” 

in°me_I  think  I may  read  it,  it.  is  not  marked  pnv ate,  58122.  Sir  John  C’olomb. — I understand  about  com- 
j haT6  ],ad  to  read  it  for  the  tenants  already,  pulsion,  bnt  I don’t  understand  very  severe  compul- 


" — ssi" new  —anyhow  to  sell  is.  no  writes  uaca  tno  grounu. 

think  I may  read  it,  it  is  not.  marked  private,  58122.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I understand  about  com- 
T have  had  to  read  it  for  tlio  tenants  already,  pulsion,  bnt  I don’t  understand  very  severe  compul- 

He  says:  “In  regard  to  the  other  question  of ^ the  sj01|  What  do  you  mean  by  very  severe  compulsion? 

lind  j hardly  know  what  answer  to  givo  you  —I  — j mean  compulsion  that  will  give  absolute  power 

■un  not suirprisod  at  that.— “I  am  afraid  that  in  try-  to  tj10  Estates  Commissioners,  the  Congested  Districts 

in-  to  remedy  one  wrong  I might  be  incurring  Board,  or  whatever  Board  may  survive  this  Commis- 

miother  because,  if  wo  were  breaking  up  Rath  peak  si0n— that  will  givo  absolute  power  to  deal  with  men 

«nd  Coulderry,  we  would  have  to  dismiss  somo  of  of  that  kind.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is 

tlio  men  there.”  He  employs  only  twenty-two  or  criminal  to  allow  Mr.  Mathers,  in  the  present  con- 

twenty-thive  labourers  at  9s.  a week.  Tlu*  letter  con-  jition  c.f  .tilings  in  Connaught,  to  occupy  such  an 

timies-  “Howevdr,  nothing  can  be  done,  I presume,  enormous  amount  of  land.  Ho  lias  six  or  seven  farms, 

this  year,  as  the  place  is  fully  stocked  just  now  and  j have  it  on  the  best  authority,  in  Scotland,  and  he 

the  crops  are  down.  I may  say  that  it  would  be  a seems  to  have  a mania  for  acquiring  farms.  My  view 

difficult  problem  to  arrive  at-  the  value  of  an  estate  js  that  any  legislation  that  will  not  deal  with  men 

like  Rathpenk  and  Coulderry,  as  wo  have  laid  out  0f  that  sort  and  prevent  this  huge  nmalga- 

thousands  in  improvements,  and  we  have  both  the  jnation,  will  not  settle  the  unrest  in  the. 

landlord’s  interest  and  tlio  tenants’  rights  to  be  com-  colintry.  The  breaking  up  of  those  large  ranches 

pensated  for.  If  my  own  tenants  were  coming  in-  is  absolutely  necessary.  Secondly,  our  lands, 

dividually  to  me  and  stating  exactly  what  they  want  which  are  low-lying  and  in  places  only  ten  or 

I might  try  to  arrange  some  way  of  enlarging  their  fifteen  feet  above  the  Shannon,  require  arterial  dram- 

hddinge,  but  none  of  .them  have  even  hinted  such  a ag0j  and  new  roads  to  be  made  to  make  them  acces- 
sing to  me,  though  I have  no  doubt  they  have  been  siblo.  As  to  the  third  point.  In  connection  with  the 


talking  to  you  on  the  subject.”  Further  corres- 
pondence passed,  and  I have  his  last  letter,  which  is 
not  even  as  encouraging  as  that.  He  says:  “In 


Congested  Districts  Board,  I should  be  sorry  to  say 
a word  against  them.  They  have  done  a great  deal 
of  good,  but.  we  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 

• XI.-  .i:_x_:„x  Tx  kri  +1,0  +m,l+.  nf 


regard  to  the  other  part°of  your  letter  I cannot  give  -them  in  this  district.  It  may  not  be  the  fault  of 
you  a definite  answer.  It  is  a large  and  vital  ques-  the  BoaVd.  They  are  crippled  for  some  reason ; I 
tion.  It  would  disarrange  all  our  plans.  The  work-  suppose  they  have  not  the  money.  I arranged  for  the 
iag  of  all  those  places  now  in  connection  with  the  tenants  to  purchase  oil  the  Lowe  Estate  and  the  Kyle 
various  farms  we  hold  in  this  country  that  are  so  Estate,  which  is  altogether  a congested  district,  and 
dovetailed  in  tho  management  into  one  another  j thought  when  the  terms  of  purchase  were  settled— 
would  cause  us  considerable  loss  to  so  re-  lMll>  wa9  eighteen  yeairs’  purchase , on  first-term  rents 


arrange  matters,  and  would  take  a long  time.  and  on  tho  other  nineteen  years’  purchase — when  I 

But  this  is  too  wido  a question  to  bother  thought  it  was  settled,  and  asked  them  to  take  over 

you  with.”  Thai’s  the  way  he  gets  out  of  it.  I tho  estates,  they  said  they  eouhl  purchase  no  land, 

should  mention  with  regal'd  to  this  gentleman  that  j bad  caused  to  be  offered  for  sale  to  them  the  Maberly 

tho  farms  he  holds  are,  I understand,  held  in  fee,  " ' 1 ' one 

they  were  once  old  demesnes,  but  for  the  most 
part  occupied  by  tenants,  who  wore  evicted  under  cir- 


tho  farms  he  holds  are,  I understand,  hold  in  fee,  Estate,  with  six  tenants — one  holding  800  acres,  who 

they  were  once  old  demesnes,  but  for  the  most  ;s  n year-to-year  tenant.  He  cultivates 

part  occupied  by  tenants,  who  wore  evicted  under  dr-  5g123  gh.  JoHN  Colomb.— Is  that  Mr.  Harty  ?— 
curastances  of  exceptional  cruelty  sixty  or  seventy  ^ cuitivates  a comparatively  small  quantity; 

veare  ago.  In  this  parish  there  were  800  families  ^ , -n  conacrC)  and  takes  in  grazing 

sixty  or  seventy  years  ago ; now  Micro  are  about  r j opened  communications  at.  the  request  of 

400  Between  theso  farms  there  are  seventeen  tenants,  tho  1q  wit],  tjie  agent,  and  his  representative  came 
with  an  average  valuation  of  only  over  £5.  l pass  ‘.1(,  m6  . tho  resnlt  was  that  they  offered  the 

now  to  another  gentleman.  Ho  is  Mr.  Potts,  ot  ,„tato  for  sale  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board;  and, 
t.orreen.  He  has  seven  farms  in  the  parish  and  six  . , en0ueh,  the  Board  shelved  the  purchase  of 

outside  of  it,  I also  wrote  to  this  gentleman  to  see  .,  estat<?  l,av0  to  complain  about  that, 

if  I could  get  lum  to  do  something,  and  I shall  givo  ' fcicall  nll  j have  to  saV)  except  that  the 

vou  his  reply.  In  tho  parish  he  has— Gorreeai  should  take,  up  these  lands  at  once.  I could 

demesne,  300  acres ; Kiibeglcy,  about  200 ; Culljagh-  to  the  Estates  Commissioners,  but  I had 

more,  180 ; Culliaghbeg,  80 ; Cloonfad,  50 ; Rahera-  e =Lsperience  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

Ijc&  50;  Creggan,  90.  All  these  arc  occupied  by  lum-  ta£e  a , tleal  of  painSi  and  I had  little  or 

seU  except  Kilbegley.  They  total  nearly  1,000  acres.  nQ  ^ rienCo  of  the  others.  But  now  I shall  have 

Outside,  he  lias  an  Moate,  County  Westmeath,  100 , f * bac].  on  tho  Estates  Commissioners,  though 

Drum,  County  Roscommon,  200 ; Scregg,  County  Ros-  ...  . 1 , cai.i  +hev  may  not  deal  with  the  congested 

common,  400;  Belfield,  County  Roscommon,  300;  ..  . .p  , The  Congested  Districts  Board,  I 

Cloonascragh,  Comity  Galway,  200 ; Clooncannon,  _ot  a iarg0  amount  of  money  recently 

County  Galway,  500.  Thoso  total  1,760  acres,  and  6 

ssSte  h"sm„»r  iUs2,8ir  srr  JL  *». 


to  put  an  evidence.  He  said : " As  far  as  1 can  gather  acquisition  ox  esuuvs  = x.  « jp  j 

from  your  letter,  re  the  tenants  on  the  townlands  tain  sum  of  money,  which  t y P 

round  here” — I wrote  te  ask  if  he  would  sell  to  the  in  Roscommon.  ^ t wi.„m  xi.p,.  O0t  it? 

tenants,  and  added  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  S8125-  Chaxrmxk.  I do _ member  “of  the 

buy  except  through  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  as  —They  have  got  it,  I ’authorised  to  purchase 

the  tenants  were  very  poor,  unless  he  threw  in  some  of  Board ; I am  told  t J , , t elsewhere, 

the  outlying  farms^o  says,  "I  have  no  Mention 


f selling  any  lands  that  I farm  myself.  If  all  tho  58126.  Chairman.  tlie^ Secretary  to  that 
tmante  agree  to  buy  their  present  holdings,  with  a have  a ^1thQfCountv  Roscommon,  'and  yet  they 
certain,  amount  of  turbary,  I will  then  go  into  the  effect-,  i am  in  uu  rnK  „ gOO  acres 

matter,  and  let  you  lcnow  my  terms  of  sale.”  That  won’t  purchase  X’lSSl-i  have  gone 

arrangements  This  gentleman’s  ten-  of  gtjj ' lands  ^ land  offered  to  the 


to  considerable  Bowd0^nnotavail 

twenty-four  pay  under  £5  ill  rent.  In  thirteen  Board;  a”d  i‘“  because  of  Sufficient 

mises  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  valuation  is  under  of  this  splendid  opp  Harty  living  'n  the 

£S-  Of  the  above  there  are  eleven  who  pay  from  £1  funds.  We  don't  object  to  Mr.  Harty  nvmg 
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house  with  a suitable  share  ol  this  land ; and 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners will  deal  fairly  with  him,  and  recognise 
his  claim  for  consideration.  I am  anxious  to  get 
the  Congested  Districts  Board1  in  for  the  reason  that 
the  rundale  system  obtains  very  much  in  this  dis- 
trict. It  is  an  unfortunate  system — the  people  cannot 
get  along  well  while  it  exists.  I want  arterial  drains 
for  the  bogs  and  low-lying  lands;  and  I would  also 
suggest  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ought  to 
acquire  the  abandoned  fortress  at  Shannon  Bridge 
for  some  industry. 

58127.  Mr.  Bryce. — In  reference  to  the  drainage 
question,  a great  deal  of  money  lias  been  spent  on 
the  Suck  already  ?— I believe  there  was  in  years  gone 
by.  I am  not  there  very  long. 

58128.  I understand  a large  amount  of  that  ex- 
penditure was  unproductive,  that  it  cost  something 
Eke  £200,000,  that  a grant  was  given  by  the  Goveam- 
ment  of  £50,000,  and  that  the  tenants  and  landlords 
are  objecting  to  pay  any  further,  and  say  that  the 
expense  of  the  assessment  made  on  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  drainage,  compared  with  the 
cost  .and  sinking  fund  and  interest,  is  preventing  the 
transfer  of  the  land.  Under  those  circumstances  do 
you  think  it  likely  that  the  Government,  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  get  the  assessment  agreed  on,  paid, 
that  it  will  spend  more  money? — I am  certain 
there  is  no  objection  to  pay  whatever  was 
assessed  in  the  district.  I have  never  heard  of  any 
objection  being  raised.  Whatever  drainage  was 


effected  could  be  of  very  little  use  to  ns.  The  Suck 
is  near  the  Shannon,  and  you  cannot  drain  it*  unv 
lower,  as  the  larger  river  is  not  sunk.  The  drainage 
I want  would  be  arterial  drainage,  leading  towards 
the  Shannon  and  Suck  from  the  swampy  slopes  to 
North  and  West  of  these  rivers. 

58129.  But  through  the  Suck  ? — No,  into  the  Shan- 
non  from  the  West — into  the  Suck  from  the  North" 
You  will  require  to  go  through  the  country  to  see 
what  is  to  be  done. 

58130.  Are  the  congested  people  in  your  parish,  in 
a very  bad  way  ? — Well,  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
106  under  £5  valuation,  you  can  well  infer  how  poor 
they  must  necessarily  be. 

58131.  Are  they  much  in  debt?— I don’t 

think  they  are ; they  are  hard-working  and  thrifty. 
In  conclusion  the  witness  said  lie  was  sure  the  Com- 
missioners would  see  that  these  landlords  to  whom  I 
referred  were  an  impossible  kind  of  people— to  use  a 
mild  word — and  if  the  legislation  of  the  future  le 
not  of  the  most  sweeping  character,  he  failed  to  see 
how  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  Estates  Com- 
missioners could  acquire  land  for  the  relief  of  the 
appalling  congestion  side  by  side  with  these  hill's 
ranches.  Although  the  most  peaceable  people  might 
be  disposed  to  protest  more  than  vehemently  against 
these  injustices,  yet  they  were  of  the  most  peaceable 
and  law-abiding  character — there  not  being  a police 
barrack  in  the  whole  district.  Some  people,  perhaps, 
might  be  disposed  to  think  that  this  fact  was  scarcely 
to  their  credit. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Reilly. 


Mr.  Thomas 

58132.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Where  do  you  reside? 
— At  Lismakeague,  Kiltormer.  I want  to  give  a 
short  statement  of’  some  estates  in  the  parish  I live 
in  to  show  the  necessity  of  giving  land  to  those  who 
require  it.  The  first  is  the  Quansbury  Estate  of 
Lord  Clonbrock.  On  this  estate  there  are  77  un- 
economic holdings  with  rent  from  6s.  to  £15.  There 
are  five  grazing  farms,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by 
the  landlord  and  three  .by  grazing  tenants  These 
farms  contain  700  acres  of  land.  The  landlord  has 
offered  to  sell  the  grazing  lands  to  the  Estates  .Com- 
missioners, provided  the  agricultural  tenants  make 
direct  bargains  for  their  ^holdings  at  23  years’  pur- 
chase of  their  present  rents  with  one  or  two  years’ 
arrears  included  when  same  is  due.  Three  of  these 
farms  are  convenient  to  the  small  holdings.  Two 
are  not  so  convenient.  About  300  acres  of  bog  or 
turbary  are  badly  in  need  of  drainage  on  this  estate, 
which  would  be  a useful  public  work,  and  give  much 
needed  employment.  The  next  estate  is  that  of 
John  Smyth  at  Gartymadden.  This  was  sold  to  the 
tenants,  seven  in  number,  five  years  ago,  at  18 
years’  purchase  of  the  valuation.  All  these  holdings 
are  uneconomic.  About  200  acres  on  the  same  estate 


Reilly  examined. 

are  occupied  by  .Smyth  .as  a grazing  farm,  the  exclu- 
sion from  which  is  a great  hardship  on  the  small 
tenants.  The  next  is  the  Adragole,  Ryan,  Estate, 
which  adjoins  Lord  Clonbrock’s,  and  contains  300 
aores.  It  is  .at  present  in  Judge  Ross’s  Court.  Ad- 
joining estates  were  sold  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  at 
from.  14  to  17  years’  purchase.  The  Dillon-Brown 
Estate,  which  was  purchased  under  the  siame  Act, 
has  two  uneconomic  holdings.  About _ 70  acres  of  the 
fat  of  the  land  was  sold  to  the  grazier  then  in  pos- 
session at  18  years’  purchase.  Next  is  the  Trench 
Estate,  with  five  uneconomic  holdings.  The  Druma- 
tubber  grazing  lands  contain  about  350  acres.  A 
road  is  required'  to  be  made.  There  is  one  evicted 
tenant  on  this  estate.  There  are  five  uneconomic 
holdings  on  the  O’Sullivan  Estate.  The  grazing  farm 
just  referred  to  is  most  convenient.  The  population 
of  the  district  is  579.  About  three-fourths  of  these 
live  partly  on  remittances  from  America  and  else- 
where. _ There  is  in  the  parish  of  Mulla  2,780  acres 
of  grazing  lands,  with  134  uneconomic  holdings  and 
about  450  acres  of  bog  land  which  require  drainage 
and  road  convenience. 


Sir.  Thomas 
Cahill. 


Mr.  Thomas  Cahill  examined. 


58133.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Axe  you  a farmer? — 
No.  I Eve  at  Cloomahinch,  Woodlawn.  I am  one  of 
Lord  Ashtown’s  victims  of  eviction.  I have  practical 
experience  of  farming  and  .agriculture,  .and  even,  of 
horticulture. 


58134.  What  is  your  present  business  ?— I am  living 
as  a commission  agent  since  Lord  Ashtown  evicted 
me. 

58135.  Were  you  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent? 
7”- « I was ,evicted  like  a great  many  others  from 
Lord  Ashtown  s estate  from  a religious  prejudice  that 
he  got  into  his  head,  so  that  he  dismissed  all  his 
Catholic  employees. 

58136  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Were  you  a tenant  of  his  ? 
—Wo.  I was  a herd  in  his  employment,  and  a lot 
of  the  management  of  the  faming  and  the  estate  in 
the  absence  of  the  head  management  devolved  on  me. 

UiSf  ? £ Jt0EN  C,OLOjMB  TYou  were  a herd  and 

I was  herd  and  estate  manager, 
know  ?8,  TTlfit  le  q™«°nwhat  you  wish  them  to 
the  U^d  UilTdent  °f  the  .New  Inn  Branch  of 


trict.  I represent  Killaan  Electoral  Division  at  the 
meetings  of  the  above-mentioned  Board  and  know 
that  the  population  of  Killaan  has  dwindled  down 
to  half  what  it  was  during  the  past  twenty  yeai'Si 
principally  owing  to  emigration,  brought  on  first  and 
above  all  by  the  curse  of  landlordism — maintained  and 
supported  by  previous  Governments — nojt  only  in 
Killaan  Electoral  Division,  but  in  the  entire  Union 
of  Ballinasloe,  which  statistics  taken  from  the  rate 
books  can  show.  In  saying  that,  I have  witnessed 
scenes  of  eviction  on  the  Woodlawn  Estate  that  were 
very  sad.  There  was  one  in  particular  that  was 
carried  out  by  Lord  Ashtown,  when  a family  of  eleven 
and  the  father  and  mother  were  evicted  while  some 
of  the  children  were  lying  in  bed  with  the  whooping 
cough.  The  father  of  this  family  asked  Lord  Ash- 
town for  compensation  for  damage  done  by  rabbits  on 
his  farm.  The  answer  was,  “ You  must  go  away, 
you  won’t  come  here  and  annoy  me  again ; you  won  t 
be  there  next  season.”  He  brought  the  sheriff  there 
and  pitched  that  family  out -on  the  roadside,  and 
that  night  they  had  nothing  to  cover  them  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  . • ... 

58139.  Was  the  head  of  this  family  a,  tenant  under 

the  Act  of  1881?— No,  He  was  the  herd  of  a grazier,  and 

Lord  Ashtown  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  dismi 
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, ■ (■  the  herd  he  would  take  the  farm  from  him. 

and  evict  the  her  lal30ur  and  no  industries  of 

We  have  also  a d ^ have>  within  this  small  elec- 
any  sort  whateve  ■ & forty  holdings  of  £5  and 

toral  division®.  twenty-five  holdings  of  over 

under  £5  va^a£,Q’  vaiuation,  while  there  are  3,557 
£5  anVsnlendfd ' grasslands,  almost  all  of  which 
acres  of  splencl  S . Ij0rd  Ashtown.  These 

principally  stocked  with  rabbits  and  there 
landK„f  ven  ^ew  cattle  and  sheep  and  not  one  acre 
Tie  on  them,  and  over  100  young  men  m tins 
y Shave  no  prospect  before  them  but  emigration 
dlv  f TriT  or  elsewhere.  With  all  this  grass  land 
‘taSe  a great  many  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
Trnnellfd  to  buy  tins  of  condensed  milk  during 
Z Sr  part  of  the  year  because  they  canno  get 
J*  Tass  of  a cow  or  the  milk  to  buy.  Compulsory 
Ss  of  purchase  and  that  alone  is  essential  to 
Sedv  thisP  terrible  state  of  affairs  Lord  Ashtown 
s he  only  employer  of  labour  in  this  district  and 
almost  his  whole  staff  is  brought  over  from  Scotland, 
England  and  elsewhere,  while  I often  witnessed  the 
melancholy  scene  of  the  stalwart  young  men  of  tins 
district  taking  leave  of  home  and  friends  at  the 
Woodlawn  Railway  Station  on  tlieir  way  to  foreign 
countries.  The  twenty  electoral  divisions  in  Bal- 
linasloe  Rural  District  have  exactly  the  same  sad 
story  as  Killaan,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended 
statistics: — Number  of  holdings  of  £5  and  under  £5 
valuation  in  union,  1,041 ; number  of  holdings  over 
£5  and  under  £10  valuation  in  union,  806  ; acreago 
of  grass  lands  in  the  union,  50,983  acres  ; popula- 
tion in  1841,  46,811;  population  in  1901,  19,279 ; 
inhabited  houses  in  union  in  1841,  7,646  ; inhabited 
honses  in  union  in  1901,  3,412 ; valuation  of  union 
in  1851,  £64,817 ; valuation  of  union  in  1901, 
£77,851 ; valuation  of  union  in  1906,  £79,469.  There 
was  a time  indeed  when  Lord  Ashtown  was  very 
popular  in  Woodlawn,  and  he  had  as  fine  a staff  of 
young  Irishmen  as  could  be  got  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland,  and  he  took  a great  interest  in  cricket  and 
other  games  and  he  had  those  men  with,  him,  but 
some  sudden  change  came  .over  liis  lordship  and  ho 
6ent  them  all  away  and  replaced  them  by  strangers, 
and  he  has  kept  up  the  whole  thing  still.  There  is 
another  matter  that  I want  to  bring  before  you,  and 
that  is  the  sale  of  Charles  0.  Trench’s  property. 
That  sale  was  nearly  completed.  The  game  rights 
alone  were  in  dispute  between  Charles  0.  Trench  and 
his  tenants.  . While  the  sale  was  pending  Lord  Ash- 
town  stepped  in  and  bought  over  the  heads  .of  the 
tenants  and  gave  an  enormous  price,  for,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  express  purpose  oE  defeating  that  sale. 


The  reason  I mention  that  is,  it  disturbed  the  peace  Oct.  1,  ,1907. 

of  the  district  around  Woodlawn  and  brought  a lot 

of  odium  on  Lord  Ashtown  for  his  action.  Then  .■r.“om&s  • 

when  he.  got  those  tenants  over,  there  was  one  man  atm  ' ' 1 

— a most  respectable  man — living  on  60  acres  of  land, 

who,  through  some  technical  error  in  the  law,  had  not 

got  what  you  call  a perfect  tenant-right,  and  when 

Lord  Ashtown  got  this  place  the  very  first  man  he 

took  in  hands  was  poor  Dolan.  It  was  a most 

notorious  case  all  over  the  country  and  created  great 

disturbance.  He  dispossessed  him  of  all  except  one 

acre  of  marshy  callow  that  would  grow  nothing.  That 

man’s  wife  died  and  lie  had  eleven  orphan  children 

on  his  hands,  and  there  he  is  to-day. 

58140.  Is  that  the  same  man  with  eleven  children 
that  you  mentioned  previously? — This  is  another 
man.  Glynn  I mentioned  previously. 

58141.  Both  had  eleven  children  ?— Yes.  This  case 
created  a lot  of  discontent  among  the  people.  Every- 
body was  anxious  for  fair  treatment  for  poor  Dolan 
except  Lord  Ashtown.  I carried -him  on  my  back  in 
childhood  and  I would  not  like  to  see  him  place 
himself  in  the  position  he  is  in  to-day  before  the 
public  and  before  the  world,  and  I would  really  say 
that  some  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  Lord 
Ashtown  that  he  really  could  not  escape.  The  em- 
ployment Lord  Ashtown  gives  is  really  not.  to  his 
tenants.  He  had  a very  old  tenant.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Ashtown,  himself  and  his  three  sons. 

He  ran  into  arrears  for  about  three  years.  Lord 
Ashtown  processed  him.  His  friends  helped  him  to 
pay  the  rent.  There  was  a very  poor  living  on  this 
uneconomic  holding  in  a bog.  Lord  Ashtown  said, 

“ Give  up  that  land  to  me;  you  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  rent ; I will  give  you  a house  and  an  acre,  and 
I will  give  you  employment  for  yourself  and  your 
sons,  and  if  you  don’t  do  that  I will  sack  you  on  the 
spot.”  ‘‘I  won’t  give  up  my  land,”  said  the  man. 

‘‘I  will  sack  you  on  the  spot,”  said  Lord  Ashtown, 
and  he  sacked  that  man  and  his  sons,  and  when  he 
had  paid  up  through  the  assistance  of  his  friends  he 
processed  him  for  the  hanging  gale  and  took  it  out  of 
him. 

58142.  Was  that  man  a tenant  under  the  Act  of 
1881 ?— Yes. 

58143.  He  fell  into  three  years’  arrears  ? — Yes. 

58144.  Is  the  history  of  the  case  that  Lord  Ashtown, 

, instead  of- turning-  him  out  as  he  was  entitled  to, 
offered  to  give  him  a house? — “A  house  and  an  acre, 
and  if  you  don’t  do  that  I will  sack  you.”  11 1 won’t 
do  it,”  said  he.  He  dismissed  himself  and  his  sons 
and  persecuted  them  for  five  years  after. 


Mr.  James  H.  Rajteuty  examined. 


58145.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  are  a farmer,  land 
valuer,  and  shopkeeper,  and  live  in  Athlone? — Yes. 

58146.  Have  you  got  a licence? — Yes.  The  follow- 
ing sales  have  been  made  by  me  on  behalf  of  the  ten- 
ants. Waitman’s  Estate,  three  separate  estates,  21£ 
years,  all  arrears  of  rent  wiped  out.  It  was  an  aver- 
age of  1^  years  rent.  That  would  bring  down  the 
price  to  about  20  years.  Sproule  and  O’Malley  Es- 
tate, 19£  years’  purchase,  all  arrears  wiped  out.  In 
that  case  the  average  was  about  2 years,  which  would 
“n“g  the  estate  down  to  about  17 { years. 

58147.  The  Commission  cannot  go  into  details,  of 
particular  estates.  Tell  the  Commission  what  it  is 
you  advocate  ? — I have  been  acting  on  behalf  of  ten- 
Lndl°  d ^eTen^  es*a*es  'these  estates  from  the 

58148.  You  cannot  go  into  particulars- of  particular 
estates.  We  have  not  the  time? — I have  been  trying 

0 buy  two  other  estates,  Major  Lloyd’s  and  a 

P,ar®te  estate  of  Mi1.  Waitman  and  Mr.  Levinge 

Jh  * t ave  tailed,  as  those  men  refused  to  sell  at 
. at  I considered  a fair  value.  The  difference  be- 
the  prices  asked  by  those  landlords  and  what 

1 ,,  accepted  by  neighbouring  landlords  under  the 

bourne  Act  would  range  from  25  to  100  per  cent. 
tlm+re  are  a laroe  number  of  small  holdei-s,  so  small 
thAT* eyen,  T*th  industries  they  can  scarcely  live  on 
in~  ’ a,  xt.  would  be  a great  matter  if  those  hold- 
tho-SA  rf  .increase<l  in  size.  The  sons  of  many  of 
thArAfr^8,11  . mers  can  find  no  occupation  and  must 
small  rX  emi8rate.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if 
arms  could  be  provided  for  those  young  men. 


58149.  You  want  to  have  land  purchased  compul-  Mr.  James 
sorily  from  landlords  and  split  up  among  those  it.  Rafferty, 
young  men  ? — If  those  young  men  got  fair  sized  hold- 
ings the  entire  -family  could  live  on  them.  They 
live  on  very  small  holdings,  the  average  size  being 
2£  acres. 

58150.  Do  you  mean  that  the  father  should  have  his 
holding  enlarged  and  that  in  addition  'the  son  should 
get  a new  holding?— I mean  that  those  people  should 
be  migrated  to  the  grass  land  in  order  to  give  them 
fair-sized  holdings. 

58151.  Farmers’  sons? — The  family. 

58152.  And  the  old  people  to  give  up  the  land?— - 
Have  it  for  their  lives  and  give  it  to  the  sons  then. 

58153.  So  that  the  sons  would  have  the  land? — 

No.  The  son  and  father  would  migrate  to  the  grass 
lands. 

58154.  If  there  is  a small  uneconomic  holding  the 
son  is  to  be  given  a farm? — The  family. 

58155.  Are  they  to  give  up  the  old  holding  ?— If  the 
Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  desire  to  migrate  them  from  where  they  live, 
then  those  holdings  could  be  divided  among  the 
neighbours  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  congested 
villages.  The  only  industry  in  this  country  is  lime 
and  turf.  They  go  long  journeys  with  lime  to  sell  it 
in  the  market.  It  is  the  only  way  they  have  of 
living.  Labour  is  very  scarce.  They  can  only  find 
labour  for  a couple  of  months  in  the  year  at  very 
small  wages.  In  my  opinion  this  district  should  be 
scheduled  as  congested.  La  order  to  applot  the  lands 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  have  power  to 
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buy  and  remodel  this  district,  and  migrate  from  the 
congested  portion  to  the  grass  lands. 

58156.  Do  you  mean  that  congests  from  Connemara 
should  come  here  ? — I mean  the  congests  from  the 
district  of  Athlone  Number  2. 

58157.  Would  you  keep  the  land  to  be  divided 
among  the  peoplo  in  that  district,  or  allow  anybody 
else  to  come  in  here?— There  is  not  quite  enough 
land  for  the  people  who  live  in  the  district,  even 
though  it  was  all  divided  among  them.  There  is  a 
very  large  population  of  small  holders  between  £1 
and  £5  valuation.  There  could  be  a lot  of  local 
industries  established  such  as  peat,  brick-making, 
iron  ore,  quarries,  mills,  especially  flour  mills, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  There  were  formerly 
weaving  and  tannery  businesses,  but  all  that  has 
gone  away  out  of  this  district.  In  fact  there  is  no 
employment  and  no  local  industries  at  all  at  present. 
The  War  Office  have  a bog  which  they  use  as  a rifle 
range,  and  the  people  in  the  locality  are  afraid  that 
if  it  is  not  drained  it  will  move  next  winter  for  want 


of  drainage.  The  Shannon  also  requires  drainage 
the  people  in  some  districts  have  to  migrate’ t 
Athlone  every  winter  with  the  floods,  which  cover 
nearly  all  tlieir  lands.  The  people  are  willing  j 
migrate,  provided  they  know  the  lands  they  are  o-oinr 
to,  and  their  annuities  to  the  Estates  Commissioner 
Tfio  innptora  gavo  the  people  no  tahnMtj£ 
although  they  visited  the  district,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  to  purchase  th 
grass  lands.  The  farmers  must  always  be  prepared 
for  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  Canadian  and 
Argentine  store  cattle,  which  will  cause  a drop  ef 
about  33  por  cent.  In  purchasing  farmers  should 
keep  this  in  view  as  if  they  buy  too  dear  they  will 
be  unable  to  meet  their  annuities,  the  value  of  the 
land  will  drop  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  price  of 
store  cattle,  and  the  ratepayers  will  be  liable  to  the 
1110  gras,s  Iai,ds  in  this  district  amount  to 
10,872  acres,  and  there  are  1,665  holdings  under  £5 


Mr.  William  Haiojv  examined. 


58158.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Where  do  you  reside? — 
At  Dromalgagh,  Ballinasloe.  I wish  to  make  a short 
statement  about  the  holding  that  I have  on  Colonel 
Maberley’s  estate.  Father  Reidy  stated  that  I hold 
800  acres  of  grass  lands  in  the  parish  of  Moore,  and 
that  I conacred  hay  and  took  in  grazing  cattle,  leaving 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  that  was  my  usual 
custom  of  working  the  lands.  On  May  1st  a report 
was  circulated  that  I wished  to  let  all  the  grass  on 
the  place,  and  I was  deluged  with  applications  from 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood  to  take  in  cattle, 
which  I refused.  I took  in  eight  to  oblige  my  poorer 
neighbours,  who  came  and  begged  me  to  do  so,  and 
the  price  I charge,  which  I hand  in,  will  show  that 
I did  not  do  it  for  profit. 

58159.  Those  charges  you  made  to  the  peoplo  who 
asked  you  to  let  them  graze  their  cattle? — Yes.  I 

took  up  about  fifty  acres  for  meadow  for  my  own 
use,  but  was  asked  by  several  neighbours  to  set  them 


some  meadow,  and  us  1 had  about  forty  tons  of  Lav 
left  over  from  last  year,  I consented  and  set  eighteen 
acres.  After  the  wut  weather  the  hay  and  corn  came 
in  together.  I coulcl  not  manage  both.  I had  seven 
acres  left  which  I was  keeping  for  myself,  and  they 
came  and  asked  me  to  let  them  have  this,  which  I 
did.  I never  conacred  any  before  this  year,  and  I 
never  intend  doing  so  again.  I did  it  merely  to 
oblige  people. 

58160.  What  is  the  acreage  of  your  holding?— 800 
statute.  There  are  about  300  acres  of  second-class 
grazing  in  the  centre  of  the  farm,  100  acres  of  plan- 
tation, 200  acres  of  rough  moor  and  bog  grazing,  and 
about  100  acres  of  bog. 

58161.  Out  of  the  800  acres  there  are  only  300 
acres  of  tillage  land?— About  300  or  350.  A fair 
rent  was  fixed  on  the  place  in  1899,  and  the  Coinmk- 
sion  intimated  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  place  as 
125  collops. 


Mr.  Philip  Chengyu 

58162.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  wish  to  make  a 
statement  in  reference  to  Lord  Aslitown’s  property  ? — 
Yes.  I understood  Father  Telly  to  state  yesterday 
that  Grady,  Feeny,  and  Sheridan  were  evicted. 
Sheridan  was  evicted.  Ho  owed  eight  years’ 
rent.  Grady  is  there  still.  Ho  is  in  pos- 
session of  Feeney’s  holding,  whom  we  bought 
out.  We  paid  Feeney  for  going  out.  There 
were  not  160  evictions  in  -the  Famine  times 
1 have  books  going  back  to  that  date,  to  1840.  and  as 
tar  as  I can  make  out  there  are-  only  about  thirty 
names  that  appear  to  have  gone  in  that  period. 
There  are  notes  put  to  nearly  all  of  them  that  they 
were  assisted  t-o  emigrate,  and  in  some  cases  the 
actuai  sums  of  money  are  put  down  that  they  got: 
g®""  glVe\t0  °-D?:  Escept  Sheridan,  there  have 
been  no  recent  evictions.  Everyone  who  has  gone 
lately  we  have  bought  out,  paying  sums  of  money  to 

tJof  a°LU;irhlir  mtr?h  Th?  wa8&3  afc  Woodlawn^are 
tCT^shilhngs.  and  fifteen  shillings,  and  up  to  £1  a 

58163.  Mr  Bryce.-Is  that  all  through  the  year?- 
Whenever  they  come  to  work  “ 

sr  & 

course  they  go  home  occasionally  to  their  own  farms. 


Trench  examined. 


Thirty-three  tenants  and  their  sous  are  employed 
instead  of  fourteen. 


58165.  Wo  were  given  fourteen  out  of  forty-seven 
uneconomic  holders — the  evidence  did  not  refer  to  the 
whole  body  of  tenants,  but  only  to  the  uneconomic 
tenants? — There  would  be  twenty  of  that  lot.  The 
proportion  of  the  labourers  at  Woodlawn  is  about 
seventeen  Catholics  to  one  Protestant. 

58166.  Sir  John  Colomb. — That  is  in  reference  to 
the  statement  of  religion  entering  into  the  matter?— 
It  was  stated  I hat  nearly  all  Protestants  were 
employed. 


58167.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  moan  the  whole  labour  all 
over  the  estate  ? — It  averages  about  seventeen  to  one. 
1 his  man  Dolan  we  were  told  .about  was  an  eleven 
months  grazing  tenant  under  a grazing  agreement. 
■He  broke-  up  the  farm  and  tilled  in  contravention 
of  his  agreement. 


uuu  mu  permission  to  tiu  tne  iarm 

from  the  former  tenant,  Mr.  Trench. 

Witness, — It  was  one  of  the  farms  we  bought  from 
Mr.  O Hara  Trench.  I saw  the  agreement.  There 
wi!  *?°  ,ng  , in,  avowing  him  (Dolan)  to  till. 
W nether  ho  had  a private  arrangement  with  Mr. 
j Hara  Trench  or  not  I cannot  say. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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ONE  hundred  and  eleventh  public  sitting. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  2nd,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

In  the  Courthouses  Castlerea,  County  Roscommon. 


Present:— The  Right  Hon. 

Colo  jib,  k.c.yi.g.  ; 
Bryce,  Esq.,  m.i*. ; 
Sutherland,  Esq. ; 


the  Earl  ot'  Dudley,  g.c.v.o.  (Chairman) ; The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  a.c.s.i. ; John  Annan 
Conor  O’Kelly,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Walter  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.;  Angus 

and  Walter  Callan,  Esq.,  Secretaiy. 


Mr.  John  P.  Hayden  examined. 


58168.  Chairman. — Have  we  got  your  description ; 
roo  ore’  well  known,  of  course '?— My  business  is  that 
of  o newspaper  proprietor.  I live  in  Westmeath, 
but  I am  a native  of  Roscommon,  and  represent 
(he  Southern  Division  of  this  county  in  Parliament, 

I have  been  asked  by  the  Rural  District  Council  of 
Roscommon  to  give  evidence  on  their  behalf.  I pre- 
pared some  figures  with  regard  to  the  population  of 
the  county  at  different  periods.  The  periods  I have 
taken  are  from  1841  to  1901,  and  I wish  to  hand  the 
figures  in  (fitjurea  handed  in).*  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  figures  that  the  population  of  the  Co.  Roscommon 
iu  1841  was  260,000,  and  in  1901  it  had  fallen  to 
slightly  over  100,000,  and  I believe  the  present  esti- 
mate is  under  100,000.  The  figures  which  I have 
handed  in  were  prepared  a t the  County  Council  office, 
and  taken  from  the  rate  books  and  Census  returns. 
These  show  that  the  decrease  of  population  lias  been 
in  every  part  of  the  county,  but  more  particularly  m 
those  places  where  the  land  is  good.  I have  taken 
a couple  of  instances.  The  returns  are  in  Poor  Law 
Electoral  Divisions.  I take  as  an  instance  of  the 
good  laud  the  Electoral  Division  of  Castletcehan  in 
•Castlerea  Rural  District.  There  the  land  is  valued  at 
lfis.  per  statute  acre,  and  the  population  lias  fallen 
•eighty  per  cent.  Where  there  were  five  people  there 
is  now  only  one.  As  a contrast,  I take  the  Electoral 
Division  of  Artagh  North,  on  the  west  side  of  Castlc- 
reagh.  There  the  land  is  valued  at  6s.  6 d.  per  acre, 
and  the  population  has  fallen  only  three  per  cent. 
I take  that  as  showing  that  the  people  have  gone 
away  from  the  good  lands,  not  through  any  motive  of 
their  own,  but  because  they  had  to.  Another  of  the 
returns  which  I have  had  prepared  shows  the  extent 
of  the  Biuall  holdings  in  the  county.  Eor  instance,  of 
the  total  number  of  agricultural  holdings  in  the  Go. 
Roscommon,  sixty  per  cent  are  under  £5  valuation, 
and  eighty-five  per  cent,  are  under  £12  valuation, 
which  scarcely  reaches  the  economic  standard  ; ninety- 
four  per  cent,  are  under  £25  valuation  and.  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  under  £50  valuation,  leaving  only 
three  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  holdings  over  £50 
valuation.  This  three  per  cent,  represents  160,000 
acres  Anri  ic  rwor-Hfoii-u  all  (wnuinsfid  of  laree  grazing 


the  people  from  the  poorer  districts  to  the  grazing  Pel,  a,  1907-. 
ranches.  In  my  opinion  the  powers  of  any  John  p 
public  authority  entrusted  with  these  operations  Hnvd6n 
should  be  greatly  increased.  The  first  essen- 
tial is  that  cither  the  limit  with  regard  to  scheduling 
congested  districts  should  be  either  removed  oi 
greatly  enlarged.  I would  enlarge  it  to  comprise  at 
least  the  whole  of  Connaught.  My  reason  for  that , is : 
you  cannot  treat  a great  problem  like  this  in -small 
areas.  You  must  take  the  place  where  the  disease 
exists  and  where  the  remedy  for  the  disease  also 
exists  to  be  applied.  The  powers  of  the  existing 
authorities  are  greatly  limited  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
sence of  compulsion.  Compulsion  is  required  fo 
many  reasons  The  Congested  Districts  Board  oi  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the 
authority,  may,  and  in  some  cases  have,  purchased 
land,  and  in  the  immediate  districts  of  that  land 
there  is  other  land,  perhaps  in  small  quautaties,per- 
haps  in  large,  which  is  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
scheme,  and  the  owner  of  that  land  refuses  to  sell  it 
or  demands  ail  excessive  price,  and  compulsion  is  ne 
cessarv  both  for  acquiring  the  land  and  foi  arriving 
at  a fair  price.  Then,  priority  ought  to  be  given  in 
the  transactions  in  regard  to  aU  estates  which  regui 
re -settlement  -that  w in  regard  to  an  estate  which  has 
to  be  dealt  with  other  than  by  the  transfer  of  the 
ownership  from  the  landlord  to  the  occupier.  Where 
the  holdings  have  to  lie.  enlarged  or  dte tnbuted 
priority  ought  to  bo  given  m any  part  of  the  country 
to  estates  of  that  character.  . 

58170.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  mean  estates  of 
that  character  should  be  first  dealt  with  in  the  area 
of  operations  ?— Yes.  Estates  which  require  any 

kind  Pof  treatment  other  than  the 
ownership  should  get  priority  over  all  other  estates 
in  the  country,  because  the  problem  with  xegard 

*58171  Mr 6 Bryce.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  that, 

Mrf  Hayden  ?— I*  mean  if  the  Estates ‘Commissioners 
have  a number  of  estates , in  regard  to  which  agiee 
meats  have  been  arrived  at  between  ^orJ  and 
tenants,  or  between  the  landlord  and'  the -Estates 


cent,  oi  me  agxicuimm*  . Kefween  the  landlord  anti'  to 

valuation.  This  three  per  cent,  represents  160,000  fWmfssioners  that  the  Commissioners  or  the  Con- 
acres, and  is  practically  all  composed  of  large  grazing  Comm  . 1 B1  should  deal  first  with  the 
farms,  the  number  of  ordinary  worked  farms  of  over  gested  Distncte  Hoam  uneconomic  holding8,  or 

•-"W-  fcFLK  “pot  Xh  SnT  i,  ^tenanted  tod 

58172.  That  is,  supposing  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
. I, nvonnso  that  the  pul 


. . Muation  in  the  County  Roscommon  uomg  v«j 
small.  These  160,000  acres,  one-third  of  the  arable 
land  in  the  County  Roscommon,  are  occupied  by  three 
per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  county. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  small  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation still  left  in  the  good  lands,  and  comprised  m 
these  returns  prepared  for  me,  they  are  to  a large 
extent  composed  of  herds  and  the  families  of  herds. 
I have  made  a calculation  that  if  all  the  people  of 
Roscommon  were  supplied  with  laud  to.  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  three  per  cent,  are  supplied,  it  would 
take  seven  counties  each  as  large  as  Roscommon  to  give 


seven  counties  eacn  as  large  as  aoscuiumuu 
them  land  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  three  per 
wnt.  hold  it.  The  remedy  for  this,  in  my  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  people — and  it  is  one  which  the  law 
aow  apparently  sanctions — is  that  this  congestion 
should  be  relieved  by  purchasing  the  good  untenanted 
land,  enlarging  the  existing  holdings,  and  migrating 


58172.  That  is,  supposing  wrens  » -i 

landlords  selling,  you  propose  that  the  P»rchaseof 
these  estates  should  be  first  earned  through,  and  the 
work  of  distribution  taken  on  hand  asberngth^most 
important  item,  as  it  were?— Yes.  There  are  reauy 
two  sides  to  the  land  question.  One  is,  an  estato 
which  requires  simply  to  be  purchased  by  Hie  wcupy - 
big  tenants,  and  the  other  is  ^ estate  which  requires 
till  holdings  to  be  enlarged  and  distributed.  I woul 
rive  priority  to  the  latter  class  of  estate. 

8 Kflir?  Trmmective  of  the  date  the  agreement  had 
Then,  another  of  the  diffienh 
ties  which  I have  come  across  in  this  question  is  the 
delay  Xh  exists  in  carrying  out  negotiations  after 
landlords  and  tenants  have  agreed,  to  a price,  or.  afte 
a landlord  has  agreed  to  sell  hie  untenanted  land. 

See  p.  288. 
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Hayden. 


Sometimes  an  immense  delay,  extending  into 
years,  takes  place  before  an  agreement  between  the 
Commissioners  or  the  Board  and  the  landlord  can 
take  place.  I know  a case  myself  in  which  unten- 
anted  land  has  been  offend  by  the  owners  to  the 
Commissioners  or  the  Board,  and  it  has  been  a matter 
of  years  sometimes  before  negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted, that  is,  before  they  have  arrived  at 
the  period  when  a distinct  offer  is  made.  1 
think  the  public  authority  ought  to  be  placed, 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  is  for  a public 
body  to  bo  placed  in,  in  the  position  of  a 
private  purchaser.  If  the  transaction  be  between  two 
private  persons  it  is  very  quickly  carried  out.  The 
intending  purchaser  arrives  very  quickly  at  his  esti- 
mate of  the  value.  He  makes  his  offer,  and  there  is 
cash  down  at  once.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to 
present  transactions  is  that  no  public  authority  is 
in  a position  to  go  to  the  owner  and  plank  money 
down  at  once,  and  I think  there  ought  to  be  some 
arrangements  by  which  the  Board  or  Commissioners 
would  be  in  a position  to  make  an  offer  and  plank 
down  the  money  immediately.  Another  great  draw- 
back in  this  county,  and,  as  I think,  in  most  counties, 
is  that  the  owners  of  land,  and  I am  speaking  particu- 
larly of  untenanted  land,  when  wishing  to  sell  and 
get  the  money  immediately  they  make  an  offer  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  then  if  they  have  to  wait  some 
years  for  it — a thing  they  don’t  want  to  do— put 
it  up  to  public  auction.  When  sold  by  public  auction 
it  is  a matter  of  years  before  the  land  can  again 
come  into  the  market.  In  all  these  cases  there  ought 
to  be  a power  of  pre-emption  given  to  the  public 
authority  in  regard  to  this  matter,  60  as  to  prevent 
any  of  the  un  ten  anted  land  required  for  public  pur- 
poses to  pass  away  for  years,  or  for  ever,  from  the  use 
that  the  public  require  it  for.  There  are  cases  in 
point  in  this  county-  There  was  the  case  where 
Lord  Trimblesden  had  a grazing  farm  of,  I flunk, 
180  acres.  Ail  offer  was  made  by  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners, and  Lord  Trimblesden  desired  to  get  the 
money  immediately.  Finding  he  could  not  get  it  he 
put  the  land  up  to  public  auction.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
appeared  at  the  auction  and  bought  the  land,  and  it 
has  since  been  sold  by  him  to  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, who  divided  it,  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a number  of  young  men,  who  work  it.  If  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  had  not  appeared  and  bought  the  land — 
and  I believe  he  bought  it  at  a less  amount  than  the 
offer  of  the  Estates  Commissioners — it  would  have  gone 
to  a grazier  who  would  keep  it  for  a number  of  years 
until,  in  the  course  of  time,  lie  would  probably  get 
broken  and  would  have  to  sell  it.  In  a case  like  that 
the  Commissioner’s  should  have  a power  of  pre-emp- 
tion. There  was  another  case  of  a somewhat  different 
class  at  Tonlagee,  near  Founnile  House,  in  the  Rural 
District  of  Roscommon.  This  was  a grazing  farm 
upon  which  there  had  been  tenants  occupying  it 
in  the  owner’s  interest.  The  occupier  had  bought  it, 
I think,  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  and  there  was  an 
annuity  on  at.  It  was  put  up  for  -sale,  and  was 
bought-  by  a business  man  in  the  town  of  Ballinasloe, 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  It  was  bought  at  a 
public  auction.  As  the  law  now  stands,  I understand 
that  no  loan  can  be  advanced  in  respect  of  land 
upon  which  a loan,  had  been  previously  had  until 
th  at . loan  is  redeemed. 

58174.  Sir  John  Colomb.—Do  you  mean  a loan  for 
the  purchase  of  land? — Yes,  where  a tenant  has 
bought  out  the  land— purchased  tile  landlord’s  in- 
terests—as  the  law  stands  that  tenant,  who  has  been 
converged  into  an  owner,  cannot  sell  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  liis  interest  in  that  land  until  he  re- 
deems the  loan  already  advanced.  I think  there 
ought  to  be  a Change  in  that  respect,  at  least  in  re- 
gard to  land  that  is  required  for  the  creation  of  new 
holdings,  or  the  enlargement  of  uneconomic  holdings. 
In  the  case  of  Tonlagee  the  land  was  purchased  by  a 
man  living  at  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  who  al- 
ready holds  a large  amount  of  similar  land  in  Ros- 
common and  Galway,  and  who  simply  grazes  it  and 
gives  no  employment.  It  was  the  cause  of  a great 
amount  of  unpleasantness  in  the  whole  County  of  Ros- 
common. As  a matter  of  fact  it  gave  rise  to  the 
cadtlfdl^vmS  m the  County  Roscommon, 
•"  ”l“d'  that  case,  if  the  lm  ™ 
different  this  unpleasantness  and  violation  of  the  law 
the  presence  of  a large  force  of  extra  police  in  the 
county,,  prosecutions,  and  so  forth,  would  have  been 
avoided,  because  it  was  exactly  the  class  of  land  suit- 


able for  the  purpose  of  the  Commissioners  or  Boarl 
for  the  enlargement  of  small  holdings.  It  was  iJt 
in  the  centre  of  a large  amount  of  that  class  of  land 
and  on  the  verge  of  it  were  a number  of  small  hold' 
ings  actually  upon  the  estate  of  which  it  formed  pem 
tion  before  the  sale.  There  is  a large  number  of 
uneconomic  holdings,  and  the  people  were  expecting 
to  see  this  land,  once  it  was  for  sale,  divided  amonret 
them,  and,  finding  it  was  not,  very  naturally  the 
limit  of  endurance  was  reached. 

58175.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— ' Who  bought  the 
farm  ?— It  was  bought  by  a gentleman  named  Beirne 
in  Ballinasloe.  Ballinasloe  is  at  least  twenty  miles 
distant. 

58176.  Were  the  small  holders  whose  farms  in 
your  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  enlarged,  living 
upon  the  estate  ? — Yes.  Until  this  farm  had  become 
an  estate  in  itself. 

58177.  It  had  been  purchased  under  the  Land 
Acts  ?— Yes. 

58178.  Were  the  small  holders  on  the  estate  or  on 
an  adjoining  estate? — They  were  not  on  that  farm 
but  on  the  estate  of  which  that  farm  formerly  formed 
a portion,  and  these  small  holdings  were  purchased 
by  the  occupiers  at  the  same  time  as  the  former 
occupier  purchased  the  farm  in  question. 

58179.  You  are  aware  that,  under  the  law  as  it 
at  present  stands,  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
would  not  be  able  to  enlarge  the  uneconomic  holdings 
in  its  vicinity? — Yes. 

58180.  Most  properly,  you  desire  that  the  law  in 
that  respect  should  be  altered? — Yes.  An  increase 
in  the  scheduled  districts  would  meet  that. 

58181.  Sir  John  Colomb. — In  giving  your  illustra- 
tions you  spoke  about  auctions.  Auction  of  the  fee 
simple  of  land  is  not  common  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  is  it  ? — Not  common  ; but  they  are  becoming 
so  now  since  the  working  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts. 

58182.  The  sale  of  fee  simple? — Yes.  This  was  a 
sale  of  fee  simple,  subject  to  an  annuity  under  the 
Land  Act.  Since  the  operations  of  the  various  Pur- 
chase Acts,  of  course  these  cases  of  auctions  of  fee 
simple  arc  becoming  more  common,  because  a good 
many  people  who  purchase  are  selling.  Lord 
Trimblesden’s  case  was  a case  of  fee  simple  subject  to 
no  annuity.  Tonlagee  case  was  a case  of  fee  simple 
subject  to  annuities  under  the  Purchase  Acts. 

58183.  Mr.  Bryce. — In  the  Tonlagee  case  would  not 
the  difficulty  have  been  met  at  once  had  there  been 
compulsion  ? Could  it  not  always  be  got,  if  wanted, 
by  the  exercise  of  compulsion  ? — I am  not  quite  clear 
that  it  could.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  by  an 
operation  of  law  or  not  the  Land  Commissioners  are 
debarred  from  making  advances  in  respect  of  holdings 
on  which  an  advance  has  already  been  made.  So 
that  in  a ease  like  Tonlagee  you  would  require  two 
changes— one  empowering  the'  Land  Commission . to 
use  its  discretion  in  cases  of  the  sort,  and  one  giving 
the  power  of  compulsion  or  pre-emption.  I want  to 
deal  with  two  classes  of  cases — the  case  where  the 
old  owner  who  lias  not  bought  under  the  Acts  wishes 
to  sell,  and  where  the  owner  created  by  the  Purchase 
Acts  wishes  to  sell. 

58184.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  the  new  purchaser  cannot  re-sell  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners  ?-— Not  until  he  redeems  the 
amount  advanced  to  him. 

58185.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Would  not  your 
point  be  met  if  there  was  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  first  loan  would  be  redeemed  by  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners by  the  advance  of  purchase  money  which 
the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  make?  It  would 
be  merely  a book  transaction? — Yes;  as  a matter  of 
fact  I believe  it  is  done  by  some  round-about  method 
of  book-keeping  at  present. 

58186.  Well,  it  is  done,  at  all  events.  On  the 
day  in  which  the  transaction  is  to  be  carried  through 
the_  Estates  Commissioners  redeem  the  annuity  by 
talcing  credit  for  the  amount  of  money  they  are  going 
to  advance  ? — Yes  j I think  it  is  informally  done  in 
that  way  at  present,  and  I do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  the  recognised  custom.  Then,  again,  in  the 
sale  of  some  estates  in  this  county,  I find  that  some 
land  fhat  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  public  1* 
sold  back  to  the  landlord. 

58187.  Sir  John  Colomb. — By  whom  ?— By  the 
Estates  Commissioners.  I wish  to  refer  to  the  case 
of  the  Benningham  Estate,  close  to  the  town  of 
Roscommon.  This  estate  consisted  mainly  of  'un- 
tenanted land.  The  whole  of  it  was  sold  to  the- 
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States  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  then  re- 
u nler  ninety  acres  of  it  to  the  owner,  who  is  a 
. living  in  the  County  Meath.  I was  m- 
iS”  b,  th.°Cliief  Seci-etary,  in  the  House  of 
Smmons,  tliet  the  reason  the  Comnuss.oneis  re-sold 
that  it  was  demesne  land,  and  there  was  a 
ridden ce  Well,  I know  the  place  all  my  life,  and 
T was  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  a demesne 
tnd  residence.  There  is  no  residence,  as  a matter  of 
fart  There  is  an  ordinary  herds  house,  which  the 
Commission  can  see  for  itself.  It  is  occupied  by  a 
Wd  and  was  never  occupied  by  anybody  else.  In 
no  sense  has  it  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a demesne. 
The  owner  is  not  living  there,  never  has  lived  there, 
ind  never  can  live  there  unless  he  builds  a house  upon 
it  The  liural  District  Council  of  Roscommon,  some 
time  ago,  wished  to  take  a portion  of  this  land  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Labourers  Acts,  and  Mr.  Berming- 
ham  demanded  a price  for  it  that  was  £25  an  acre 
more  than  that  for  which  it  was  re-sold  to  him  by  the 
Commission.  I think  there  ought  to  be  a provision 
that  no  land  should  be  sold  back  to  the  former  owner 
unless  it  is  strictly  demesne  or  strictly  home  farm. 

58188.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  don’t  raise  any 
point  over  the  re-purchase  by  the  owner  of  the  demesne 
or  home  farm?— I raise  no  point  against  the  re-selling 
of  demesne  or  home  farm,  but  I want  demesne  or 
home  farm  to  be  more  strictly  defined  than  it  seems 
to  be  when  transactions  like  this  can  take  place. 
Another  case  I wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  is 
the  Estate  of  Lord  Essex.  This  estate  comprises  most 
of  the  town  of  Roscommon,  and  a very  considerable 
portion  of  the  rural  district.  The  landlord  is  an 
absentee.  I do  not  think  Lord  Essex  was  ever  seen 
on  his  Roscommon  property,  except  once,  when  he 
spent  a day  going  through  it.  His  agent  lives  in  the 
County  Meath,  and  never  visits  the  district,  except 
twice  a year,  when  he  arrives  in  the  morning  to 
collect  rents,  and  leaves  in  the  evening.  In  that 
case  I am  not  sure  if  the  tenants  have  applied  to 
the  landlord,  but  they  have  applied  to  the  agent  for 
terms ; but,  inasmuch  as  they  never  see  the  landlord, 
and  the  agent  only  for  a few  minutes  when  they  are 
paying  him  rent,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  it  . 

58189.  Chairman. — Has  Lord  Essex  any  property 
ontside  the  town  of  Roscommon  ? — Yes. 

58190  Has  he  got  agricultural  land  in  Roscommon  ? 
—Yes,  a considerable  quantity,  both  agricultural  and 
urban.  The  tenants  have  applied  to  the  agent  for 
terms  of  sale,  and  the  agent  has  said  that  Lord  Essex 
is  willing  to  sell ; but  they  cannot  get  at  either  the 
agent  or  Lord  Essex.  There  is  no  responsible  re- 
presentative of  the  landlord  in  the  district  at  all. 
That  brings  me  to  another  point,  which  is,  that  the 
powers  to  advance  money  in  respect  of  tenancies  in 
rural  towns  ought  to  be  clearly  defined.  The  public 
authority  should  have  the  power  to  purchase,  or  to 
advance  money  in  respect  of  towns  such  as  Ros- 
common. 

58191.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Do  you  mean  that 
where  there  is  an  estate  with  a town  upon  it,  and 
where  that  estate  is  sold  for  re-settlement,  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have  more  power  than  they 
now  have  for  the  re-settlement . of , and  sale  to,  town 
tenants? — Yes.  Where  the  Land  Commission  do  not 
consider  that  the  security  of  the  houses  would  be 

thcient  for  the  advance  to  tenants,  they  are  willing 
^ supplement  the  amount  which  would  be  advanced 
in  fV  Commission.  Another  obstacle  we  have  met 
laul  • c^unty  *n  regard  to  acquiring  untenanted 
ls  the  recent  creation  of  leases  for  the  grass 
i,.®' , ■** or  instance,  there  is  a case  not  very  far 
d . ae!j®>  a*  Ballintubber,  where  a farm  on  the 
fnr  ™ S "s*a*-e  'vas  let  on  the  eleven  months’  system 
any  Years  past.  A few  months  ago  a lease  was 
eithp*. « *jman,  ,name(i  Payne.  Now,  Mr.  Payne  has 
sum  t*1**  no*hinS  f°r  ^is,  or  if  he  has,  it  is  a small 
SDeenW„re£aii,’.  “ghtly  or  wrongly,  Mr.  Payne  as  a 
an  in)-  or  ,in  this  matter.  Some  time  ago  he  acquired 
Was  im,A  ,a  *arm  on  another  estate.  This  farm 
the  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Payne 
SH  *1.000  for  hi,  interest  in  the  land-nn 
tohini.r^W“?reated  slmP1Y  hy  the  lease  granted 
the  ammf  *1  ^1.000  did  not  in  the  least  diminish 

SbdIv  ™ * *wluch  waa  Paid  to  the  landlord.  It 
Payne  , '?aking  a P^sent  of  £1,000  to  Mr. 
payback7^' • ^ new  owners  of  the  land  have  to 
lnstalments. 

Question  witl^^v^C°)^L‘';r^  raised  that 
li  the  object  of  illustrating  the  point 


you  now  make.  You  don’t  refer  to  Payne’s  taking  the  0ct  2 10f)7> 
lease  of  the  Ballintubber  farm  as  anything  excep-  '_L 
tional? — Oh,  no.  Mr.  John  P. 

58193.  The  lease  would  have  been  given  to  somebody  Hayden, 
else  if  he  had  not  taken  it? — It  probably  would. 

58194.  If  Mr.  Payne  held  the  farm  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  necessity  of  compensation  would  be  more 
apparent,  would  it  not? — I really  don’t  think  it  would. 

58195.  If  he  held  the  farm  a long  time,  and  if  it 
was  to  be  taken  from  'him  because  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  or  the  Commissioners  wanted  to  get  hold 
of  it,  would  you  not  admit  he  would  have  some  claim 
to  compensation  ? — I would'  not.  I would  think  that 
his  interest  in  it  might  be  judged  by  the  amount 
which  he  paid  for  the  interest.  In  this  case  I take 
it  that  it  was  a friendly  arrangement  between  the 
owner  or  the  owner’s  agent  and  Mr.  Payne. 

58196.  If  a man  is  given  a lease  for  thirty  years, 
and  he  holds  it  for  ten  years,  he  has  a beneficial  in- 
terest in  it  for  the  balance  of  twenty  years? — I think 
one  would  have  to  examine  into  thd  circumstances,  of 
each  case.  If  it  were  a bona  fide,  business  transaction 
I would  agree  with  that  proposition,  but  if  it  were 
apparent  from  the  circumstances  that  it  was  a mere 
matter  of  speculation,  even  if  he  held  it  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  I think  it  would  weigh  very  much  with' 
me  in  the  matter. 

58197.  A speculation  on  his  part? — Yes. 

58198.  I suppose  that  is  really  the  motive  which 
induces  a number  of  graziers  to  take  farms,  but  busi- 
ness is  more  or  less  a speculation,  with  the  hope  of 
making  profit? — I think  there  is  a big  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who  in  the  ordinary  course  carries  on 
business  by  which  he  makes  a living,  and  the  man 
who  speculates  in  the  sense  of  gambling.  I take  it 
that  this  is  more  of  a gamble  than  a business,  trans- 
action. 

58199.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  think  there  is  evidence, 
there  was  collusion  between  him  and  the  landlord  in 
this  e-»se  ? — Well,  collusion  is  rather  a harsh  word. 

58200.  A desire  to  do  . him  a good  turn  ? — Yes, 
exactly.  This  case  has  been  the  cause  of  a great  deal 
of  bitterness  and  trouble  in  County  Roscommon.  To 
begin  with  the  farm  has  been  occupied  by  a very  large 
force  of  police  owing  to  the  irritation  caused  amongst 
the  people  by  the  granting  of  this  lease.  The  people 
feel  that  once  the  lease  was  given  that  the  land  was 
taken  a.wav  from  them  absolutely.  Whilst  it  was 
let  on  the  eleven  months’  system  they  had  some  hope 
that  some  time  or  other  it  would  be  sold  to  them. 

The  lease  looked  like  taking  it  away  from  them,  ab- 
solutely. and  not  unnaturally  they  were  rather  irri- 
tated at.  it  and  they  expressed  their  impatience  in 
various  wavs.  The  place  has  been  occupied  by  a 
very  large  force  of  police,  estimated  from  80  to  300. 
j believe  at  some  periods  there  were  as  many  as  300. 

58201.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Oh,  no.  That 
wa.s  only  during  fhe  trials  at  Ballintubber? — There  is 
still  a considerable  extra  force.  The  number  does 
not  affect  my  point  except  in  regard  to  expense. 

For  a considerable  time  the  force,  was  dose  on  100. 

A number  of  people  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned, 
and  even  this  day  four  women  are  being  released  from 
Castlebar  Jail  after  spending  a month  in  prison  in 
connection  with  this  farm.  I think  that  for  the  sake 
of  public  peace  that  transactions  such  as  these  Mr. 

Payue  has  entered  into  ought  to  be  prevented  by  law, 
and  that  all  such  leases  entered  into,  at  least  since 
the  passage,  of  the  Act  of  1903.  ought  to  be  • void. 

In  any  future  legislation  these  leases  should  be  de- 
clared void.  There  ar-e  a couple  of  farms  on  this 
estate.  One  is  held  by  Payne,  and  another  by 
his  brother-in-law.  Between  them  they  have  500 
acres  of  untenanted  land,  simply  used  for  grazing  by 
non -residents.  • 

58202.  Chairman. — Do  you  assume  that  if 

machinery  is  to  be  given-  to  any  body  to  acquire  land 
for  the  Telief  of  congestion  that  that  power  should  be 
confined  to  untenanted  land? — No. 

58203.  Would  not  your  point  be  automatically  met 
in  that  wav? — I don’t  quite  follow. 

58204.  I mean,  you  would  not  exclude  lease-holders 
or  even  purchasers  from  the  operation,  of  any  com- 
pulsory clause? — No... 

58205.  In  a case  of  this  kind  it  would  be  perfectly 
feasible  ?— ' Yes.  I want  to  see  the  law  such  that  the 
purchasing  authority  could,-  by  compulsion,  take  land 
of  this  character,  but  in  regard  to  _ all  transactions 
such  as  these;  I want-  slightly  'more  than  that.  A 
man  such  as  that  should  not  be  paid  anything  for 
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his  interest.  I want  to  clear  him  out  without  any 
compensation  whatever,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  real 

m 58206".  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— In  regard  to  the 
whole  transaction,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  was 
it  not  a clear,  plain  transaction.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
the  owner  of  certain  property  in  Ballintubber.  He 
desired  to  let  a certain  portion  of  that  property  on 
lease.  Ho  offered  to  executo  a lease  m favour 
of  a certain  person.  They  could  not  come  to  terms, 
and  Mr.  Payne  made  a better  offer,  and  the  lease 
was  then  executed  in  his  favour.  As  the  law  stands 
tliat  was  a perfectly  legitimate  transaction.  Then, 
when  Mr.  Payne  went  into  possession  certain 
illegalities  were  committed,  and  the  people  who  com- 
mitted these  illegalities  were  prosecuted  before  the 
Courts,  the  offences  were  proved,  judgment  was  passed 
against  them,  and  they  have  purged  their  offence. 
They  refused  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
they  went  to  jail.  If  the  owners  are  not.  allowed  to 
lease  their  lands  before  they  are  bought  there  is  an 
end  to  all  law  and  order.  If  people  break  the  law 
they  must  take  the  consequences ? — I do  not  think  the 
people  who  have  been  punished  have  complained. 
These  people  were  well  aware,  that  they  were  violat- 
ing the  law  as  it  now  stands,  but  they  have  learned 
the  lesson  that-  the  only  way  in  Ireland  to  change 
the  law  is  to  break  it. 

58207.  We  are  proceeding  to  purchase  grass  lands 
as  fast  as  we  can.  It  is  the  declared  object  of  the 
Government  to  purchase  grass  lands  for  the  relief 
of  congestion.  We  have  not  tho  money,  and  you  know 
as  well  as  we  do  how  difficult  it  is  to  raise  money. 
Disorder  will  not  inflate  Consols,  and  if  the  law  is 
broken  in  the  way  you  mention  the  capacity  of  the 
Government  to  raise  money  on  favourable  terms  will 
not  be  promoted.  The  only  people  who  suffer  are 
these  poor  people  who  break  the  law? — Those  people 
knew  they  were  breaking  the  law,  and  they  have  done 
it  with  their  eyes  open.  They  do  not  complain  that 
they  have  been  punished,  but  they  do  know  that  in 
undergoing  punishment  they  are  helping  to  bring 
about  an  alteration  in  the  law. 

58208.  They  are  certainly  forcing  an  open  door  so 
far  as  the  purchase  of  grass  lands  in  Connaught  is 
concerned  ? — Well,  not  in  cases  such  as  that  upon  this 
estate. 


58209.  Chairman. — Are  not  we  deviating  a little? 
— With  regard  to  ono  remark  of  Sir  Antony’s.  There 
is  a precedent  in  the  Act  of  1903  which  prevents  ad- 
vances in  respect  of  holdings  of  tenancies  created  for 
a certain  number  of  years  before  the  passage  of  the 
Act.  The  date  fixed,  I think,  was  1900. 

58210.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  mean  judi- 
cial rents  fixed  then  ? — No,  but  where  tenancies  were 
created.  The  Act  of  1903  was  promised  in  the  King’s 
speech  of,  I think,  1901,  and  after  that  promise  the 
landlords  and  a certain  class  of  tenants,  foreseeing 
what  might  happen,  created  tenancies  for  a certain 
number  of  these  large  grazing  farms,  and  the  Act  of 
1903  contains  a clause  preventing  any  advance  in  re- 
spect of  holdings  created  since  1900.  The  clause  said 
that  no  advance  exceeding  £500  should  be  made,  ex- 
cept in  the, case  of  small  holdings,  and  I think  that 
is  not  a bad  precedent  for  such  an  alteration  in  the 
law  as  I now  propose. 

58211.  It  is  just  a question  of  bona  fides  ?— Yes.  I 
refer  to  a case  such  as  Ballintubber  simply  because 
I believe  it  is  a matter  of  speculation  or  gambling, 
and  not  a Iona  fide  transaction 
58212.  Mr.  Bryce. — I do  not  very  well  see  how  you 
are  going  to  distinguish  at  first  blush,  without  any  in- 
quiry. _ There  is  nothing  to  go  upon  as  to  whether  the 
thing  is  a matter  of  ordinary  business  or  a matter  of 
speculation  ? — I think  the  evidence  might  be  found  in 
the  amount  of  money  which  passed  in  regard  to  it. 

58213.  Looking  at  the  thing  as  a business  man,  the 
landlord  has  gob  land  and  he  wants  to  lease  it  out, 
and  he.  does  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  sell  his 
property,  and  he  makes  a lease  out.  It  is  only  when 
a row  anses  that  anyone  knows  anything  about  it. 
How  is  tho  thing  to  come  before  the  public  authority  ? 
--It  will  come  before  the  public  authority  if  the  pub- 
lic authority  in  possession  of  compulsory  powers  pro- 
ceed to  purchase  that  land,  and  the  different  parties 
CO?iLf?^ard.to  »lve  evidence  of  their  interest. 

58214.  I quite  understand  that ; but  I thought  you 
were  making  a suggestion  of  compulsory  purchase 
and  that  a separate  piece  of  legislation  should  be  in- 
troduced forbidding  transactions  of  that  kind?— Well, 


so  I have ; but  these  transactions  will  become  known 
only  to  the  public  authority  when  it  comes  to  inves 
tigate  the  cases.  The  public  authority  will  knoff 
when  tho  question  of  purchase  arises— either  voluntary 
or  compulsory. 

58215.  Once  you  have  got  compulsory  powers,  you 
must  have  a.  note  to  the  effect  that  leaser,  created  since 
a certain  date  should  be  examined  as  to  whether  thev 
arc  genuine  transactions? — Tliat  would  suffice— that 
an  instruction  under  compulsory  purchase  should  be 
made  that  in  all  cases  of  untenanted  land  inquirv 
should  be  made  as  to  whether  the  leases  are  genuine 
58216.  C ha tiiMAW — Would  it  not  bo  difficult  to 
prove  whether  a lease  of  that  kind  was  genuine  or 
not  ? — I think  it  could  bo  proved  by  examining  the 
amount  of  consideration  which  passed  for  the  leases. 

58217.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  represent  to  the 
Commission  your  view  that  towns  such  as  you  have 
mentioned  should  be  brought  within  the  general  in- 
fluence in  the  arrangement  of  the  land,  and  now 
assuming  that  such  legislation  has  been  carried  into 
effect,  an  enterprising  shopkeeper,  as  a speculation, 
goes  to  tho  landowner,  and  says:  “If  you  give  me  a 
lease,  I will  pay  so  much  for  so  many  years,”  That 
is  a speculation,  and  the  landlord  grants  him  the 
lease.  Am  I to  understand,  if  your  proposition  is 
carried  out,  tliat  tliat  arrangement  would  be  declared 
void? — Oh,  no.  Yon  mean,  Sir  John,  land  in  towns. 

I.  am  referring  to  leases  for  grazing  lands. 

58218.  You  arc  not  laying  down  a general  prin- 
ciple, but  representing  to  tho  Commission  that  that 
should  be  done  in  the  case  of  grazing  lands  only!- 
Yes. 

58219.  Therefore  you  are  going  to  apply  to  grazing 
lands  what  you  cannot  apply  to  other  things?— No. 
The  instance  you  give,  though  it  is  a speculation,  is 
an  ordinary  every-day  business  transaction,  a transac- 
tion which  greatly  helps  in  the  development  of  towns, 
whereas  the  other  is  a gambling  speculation,  maybe 
sometimes  the  result  of  collusion  between  certain  Dir- 
ties, in  order  to  do  some  of  these  parties  a good  turn. 

58220.  At  all  events,  you  are  in  favour  of  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  in  the  case  of  grass  lands  that 
you  would  not  apply  to  other  classes  of  business  1— 
Yes.  There  is  another  class  of  case,  and  it  is  this ; 
where  the  occupying  tenant  of  a grazing  farm  kaa  a 
small  interest  m it.  It  may  be  that  he  is  a yearly 
tenant,  or  has  a few  years  of  an  ordinary  Iona  fide 
lease  unexpired.  If  he  is  unwilling  to  sell,  it  is  a 
very  great  obstacle  to  purchase  of  the  whole  estate, 
and  if  is  very  often  a menace  to  the  peace  of  the  dis- 
trict. Such  a case  occurred  on  tho  Crichton  Estate, 
near  Fourmilehouse.  Mr.  Crichton  is  willing  to 
sell  his  entire  estate,  which  consists  of  tenanted  and 
untenanted  lands.  On  it  is  a farm  held  by  a shop- 
keeper in  the  town  of  Strokestown,  about  six  miles 
away.  The  shopkeeper  is  not  willing  to  sell  his  in- 
terest. Some  years  ago  he  bought,  for  a nominal  sum, 
the  lease  from  a former  occupier,  and  that  lease,  as  I 
understand,  has  only  one  or  two  years  to  run.  The 
people  havo  no  desire  to  do  him  any  injustice,  and 
they  are  willing  that  he  should  be  paid  for  his  in- 
terest. The  sale  of  the  whole  estate  is  blocked  by  the 
attitude  of  the  tenant  of  this  grazing  farm  of  about 
100  acres.  The  result  there  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Ballintubber  case.  It  has  not  been  the  scene  of  dis- 
order on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  it  has  boon  the 
scene  of  considerable  disorder  on  tho  part_  of  the 
police.  A public  meeting  was  called  regarding  this 
farm,  and  I was  invited  as  one  of  the  County  mem- 
bers. When  a contingent  of  the  people  were  peace- 
fully passing  from  Strokestown  to  their  homes  they 
were  savagely  batoned  by  the  police.  That  happened 
at  the  time  they  were  passing  by  this  farm,  and  the 
police  may  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  tliat  they 
were  going  to  intimidate  somebody,  but  there  was  no 
one  on  the  farm.  The  owner  was  miles  away.  As  * 
matter  of  fact,  they  had  jnst  come  from  the  tow 
where  the  owner  lived,  when  the  inspector  of  the 
police  ordered  the  baton  charge.  There  was  very  con- 
siderable ill-feeling  over  the  matter,  and  the  pl>® 
has  since  been  occupied  by  a large  force  of  police-  A 
the  meeting  at  Fourmilehouse,  not  far  from  this  plwk 
I was  asked  by  the  people  in  the  district  to  attend 
meeting  there,  and  I found  80  armed  policemen  there, 
most  of  them  armed  with  revolvers  and  bayonets,  a 
this  meeting.  I have  no  objection  to  policemen  » ' 
ting  a pleasant  holiday  by  attending  a meeting  u 
that  on  a fine  day,  provided  the  people  of  the  coun , 
have  not  to  pay  foT  it. 
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,0001  Sir  Antony  MacDonneix.— Did  you  ever 
1..0W  of  an  instance  of  cattle  driving  immediately 
following  a meeting  of  the  sort  you  are  describing  ?- 

^8222  °They  have  occurred,  and  the  Government  is 
hmrnd  to  see 'that  cattle  drives  should  be  prevented  as 
faTas  possible,  and  that  incitements  to  cattle  driving 
should  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  actual  execu- 
tkm  of  the  drive?— Well.  I don’t  think  there  has 
teen  a single  case  of  cattle  driving  in  the  county, 
either  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  or  immediately  after 
the  day  of  the  meeting,  as  far  as  I can  recollect 
58223.  I am  here  m a dual  capacity,  and  I don  t 
like  to  complicate  my  functions  as  a member  of  the 
Commi-sion  with  what  I know  as  an  executive  officer 
of  the  Irish  administration,  and  therefore  I won’t 
cross-examine  you  on  the  point.  It  would  be  beyond 
our  province.  All  I would  say,  Mr.  Hayden,  is  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  reasons  to  justify  the  Executive 
Government  in  the  action  which  they  have  taken  in 
these  cases?— I think  I know  all  the  cases  in  this 
county,  and  so  far  as  I can  recollect,  I do  not  think 
there  was  any  drive  following  a meeting.  Do  you 
know  any  case  yourself  ? 

Sir  Antony  MacDonneix. — I do  not  like  to  enter 
into  a discussion  at  all  on  the  point. 

58225.  Sir  John  Colomb. — The  shopkeeper  is  not 
willing  to  sell  ?— The  owner  is  willing  to  sell  the  en- 
tire estate,  tenanted  and  iin  tenanted,  and  he  is  will- 
ing to  sell  the  particular  farm  held  by  this  shop- 
keeper, but  the  shopkeeper  is  not  willing  to  part  with 
his  interest  in  it.  That  is  an  instance  of  a very 
common  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  that  class  of 
land.  I would  have  compulsory  power  in  respect  of 
land  of  that  class. 

58226.  I understand  the  shopkeeper  is  one  of  several 
tenants  on  the  property  ? — Yes. 

58227.  You  have  given  the  name  of  the  landlord. 
Can  yon  give  the  name  of  the  shopkeeper  1 — Yes,  Mr. 
Owens. 

58228.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  being  a minority  of 
one  he  bars  the  operations  of  tlio  Congested  Districts 
Board?— It  is  not  a case  which  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  can  deal  with,  because  it  is  outside  the 
scheduled  area,  and  therefore  it  is  a case  for  the 
Estates  Commissioners.  There  is  no  power,  so  far  as 
I know,  under  the  existing  law  to  deal  with  a 
minority. 

58229.  Assuming  that  the  Estates  Commissioners 
have  tile  power  of  dealing  with  this  property,  aren’t 
yon  aware  that  there  is  an  existing  law  by  which  a 
minority  can  bo  prevented  from  blocking  the  sale? — 
I think,  Sir  John,  we  are  at  different  points.  The 
power  to  which  you  refer  is,  I think,  that  if  three- 
fourths  agree  to  purchase,  the  one-fourth  are  deemed 
to  have  purchased.  I don’t  want  to  have  this  man  to 
be  deemed  to  have  purchased.  What  I want  is  iiower 
to  compel  him  to  clear  out. 

58230.  Mr.  Bryce. — This  man  is  not  a tenant  at 
all;  he  is  only  a leaseholder? — This  man  is  a non- 
resident tenant  with  an  expired  or  almost  expired 
lease.  He  holds  as  a yearly  tenant,  and  his  tenancy 
can  be  terminated  at  any  time,  I believe,  by_  the 
landlord.  If  the  landlord  is  not  willing  to  terminate 
his  tenancy  I want  power  to  be  conferred  on  a public 
authority  to  terminate  if.  If  he  possesses  any  sub- 
stantial interest  in  it  he  should  be  compensated  for 
that  interest,  but  I don’t  want  him  to  purchase. 

58231.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  have  certainly 
got  authority  in  the  case  you  mention,  because  we 
bad  a case  before  us  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  of  the  Kane  Estate  ? 
—Oh,  yes,  if  this  were  in  a scheduled  district,  and  if 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  bought  it  they  would 
have  power. 

58232.  They  could  give  him  notice  to  quit  and  then 
compensate  him? — Yes.  I want  the  same  power  ap- 
plied in  this  case. 


These  districts  adjoin  the  Shannon,  and  the  holdings  Oct.i,  1907. 
are  mostly  small,  and  a good  many  of  them  are  un-  — 
economic.  The  remedy  for  this,  so  far  as  their  im-  Mr-  J°l*n  P 
mediate  district  is  concerned,  does  not  exist  by  the  Hayden, 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  untenanted  land.  If 
certain  small  rivers  running  into  the  Shannon  were 
drained  the  holdings  would  be  very  considerably  im- 
proved, and  in  most  cases  made  economic.  Whilst  I 
am  on  that  point  I would  like  to  mention  a matter 
in  connection  with  the  River  Suck  drainage.  The 
Suck  is  an  extensive  river  running  between  this 
county  and  Galway,  and  some- years  ago  very  con- 
siderable sums  were  spent  on  the  drainage  of  the  Suck 
district.  The  drainage  was  undertaken  by  the  land- 
lords of  the  district,  and  the  money  was  advanced  by 
the  Drainage  Board.  _After  a very  considerable 
amount  of  money  was  wasted,  the  original  estimate 
was  found,  like  most  estimates,  to  be  insufficient,  in 
this  case  very  insufficient,  and  a considerable  grant, 

I think  it  was  £50,000,  was  procured  from  the  Trea- 
sury. 

58234.  Sir  Antony  MacDonneix.— A free  grant?— 

Yes.  The  tenants  who  according  to  Act  of  Parliament 
were  to  bear  their  share  of  the' expenditure  were  not 
consulted  at  all. 

58235.  Were  not  their  representatives  on  the  Board  ? 

—I  am  coming  to  that  point.  The  tenants  had  not 
been  consulted  at  all  in  the  .matter,  but  when  the 
Bill  was  going  through  Parliament  in  connection  with 
this  free  grant,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Bill  to 
secure  a representation  for  the  tenants,  and  then, 
after  many  thousands  of  pounds  had  been  wasted, 
the  tenants  got  a representation  on  the  Drainage 
Board.  When  the  assessment  came  to  be  made  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  made,  was  this  that 
there  was  to  be  so  much  put  upon  the  tenants  as  re- 
presenting the  actual  value  of  the  improvements  made 
upon  their  respective  holdings,  and  the  balance  fell 
on  the  riparian  proprietors.  So  far  as  the  tenants 
are  concerned  the  grievance  exists  in  regard  to  the 
allocation  of  the  amount.  They  hold  that  an  exces- 
sive value  was  placed  on  the  improvements  made. 

Thero  is  no  doubt,  that  improvements  were  affected, 
but  the  difference  arises  as  to  the  value  of  these  im- 
provements. In  many  cases  the  assessment  on  the 
tenants  for  improvements  exceeds,  and  in  some  cases 
greatly  exceeds,  the  amount  of  their  rent,  and  there 
are  cases  of  very  great  hardship  in  connection  with 
it.  Considerable  harm  has  been  done  to  the  prospects 
of  drainage  in  this  county  and  in  Galway  bv  the  fact 
that,  the  tenants  along  the  banks  of  the  Suck  are 
so  heavily  burdened.  It  has  made  other  tenants 
chary  about  joining  together  for  the  purposeof  carry- 
ing J— : *"Avl-=  ’O'  nve  an  a so  u e n 


mg  out  drainage  works  which  are  an  absolute^  neces- 
sity. I think  that  the  Commission  would  do  well 
to  examine  into  the  fact,  oi  the  Eivev  Suck  tan* 
I would  suggest  that  if  they  can  that  they  would 
make  some  recommendation  by  which  this  burden 
would  be  lessened,  either  by  having  a portion  oi  it 
wined  out  or  by  an  extension  of  tlio  period  of  ie- 
payment.  In  addition  to  the  bad  effect  it  has  had  on 
public  opinion  it  impedes  the  work  of  purchase  very 
much,  because  both  the  landlords  and  tenants  hesitate. 
The  landlords  have  to  redeem  the  portion  thrown  upon 
them,  and  the  tenants  do  not  like  to  buy  while  they 
have  a large  burden  still  upon  them,  and  the  whole 
work  of  maintenance  will  be  thrown  upon  them  too 
58236.  You  will  admit,  I presume  tbat  tor  the  ex 
cessive  expenditure  upon  the  buck  drainage  ^e  Irish 
Government  is  in  no  way  responsible ;?-I  don £ qge 
admit  that  the  Government  was  not  responsible,  me 
Irish  Government  may  not  have  been. 

Am  I not  right  in  this,  that  the  landlords 

"Hi  S5^  MWK? *2 


58233.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  want  the  same  power  5823b.  Thev  saw,  j -f- 

applied  to  this  district  as  applies  in  the  congested  tor  the  ‘ be  passed.  They  did  not  take  any 

districts?— Yes.  Another  point  I want  to  bring  under  were  su.c  ..  , ® *]ie  professional  accuracy  or  profes- 

tbe  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is  in  regard  to  drain-  respoMibi  7 plans.  They  then  said  they 

age.  There  is  a very  considerable  amount  of  land  sional  inon6y,  and  did  so  on  certificates  of 

which  could  be  vastly  improved  by  drainage,  and  a would  advanc  g that  the  work  on  the 

good  many  holdings  that  now  are  uneconomic  in  my  work  very  often  suspended  for  a series 

opinion  could  be  made  economic  without  enlargement  Suck  drainage  ^ ^ don0  ^ad  t 0 be 

H a system  of  drainage  were  carried  out.  I have  some  of  years,  an  ^ ^ad  been  properly  carried 

statements  here  dealing  with  the  importance  of  redone,  so  tha  -whom  the  landlords’  committee 

drainage  in  two  electoral  divisions  in  Roscommon,  out  by  the  engineers,  w 
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encaged,  the  expenditure  would  bo  very  liiucli  less 
than  it  was.  The  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Works  consisted  in  paying  out  sums  ofinoney  foi 
work  actually  done.  The  Irish  Government  did  not 
take  any  responsibility  for  'the  efficiency  of  Uie 
schemes  ? — I do  not  question  your  account  of  it. 

58239.  I think  you  will  find  it  correct?  Yes, , but 
I imagine  that  the  Board  of  Works  submits  plans  of 
this  character  to  experts  or  to  tb^Y' onSul“1®-  , , T 
58240.  They  take  no  responsibility  for  that.— l 
think  they  ought  to.  I think  they  are  very  much  to 
hlame  if  they  advance  public  money  in  that  nay. 

58241.  I quite  agree  with  you.  I think  the  system 
is  entirely  bad,  and  must  be  altered  and  ve-modeUed  , 
but  this  work  was  done  under  the  statutes  ululating  , 
but  I quite  agree  with  you  that  the  whole  system 
ought  to  be  remodelled?— I think  a Board  of  Works 
engineer  visited  the  district-  , , 

58242.  Yes;  but  they  only  saw  that  the  work  tor 
which  the  certificates  were  signed  was  actually  clone . 
—If  the  Board  of  Works  engineer  did  not  visit  the 
place  before  the  plans  were  sanctioned  they  were 
greatly  at  fault.  However,  I am  not  speaking  for 
the  landlords  of  the  district;  I am  speaking  for  the 
tenants  along  that  place,  and  my  point  is  that,  who- 
ever else  was  consulted,  whether  the  Government  was 
or  was  not,  that  the  tenants  were  not  consulted  until 
a wasteful  expenditure  had  been  incurred,  and  there 
was  a dead  loss,  and  until  the  point  was  reached 
when  a free  grant  had  become  an  absolute  necessity, 
if  the  money  already  spent  was  not  to  be  entirely 
thrown  away,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  tenants  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament  was  necessary  to  secure 
this  free  grant.  As  a price  for  their  co-operation,  they 
were  given  a representation  on  the  Board  for  the 
first  time,  and  since  that  there  has  been  very  little 
charge  of  wasteful  expenditure ; and  that  is  the 
point  I wish  to  make  as  a plea  for  some  mitigation 
of  the  burdens  the  tenants  have  to  bear.  I have 
been  at  some  amount  of  pains  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  Their  claim  is  not  a repudiation  of  the  tax 
at  all,  but  that  the  period  of  repayment  should  be 
extended  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  lessen  the 
annual  burden. 

58243.  Mr.  Sutherland. — As  to  this  question  of 
improper  expenditure,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that 
the  works  have  been  of  great  good  in  the  district? — 
I think  so. 

58244.  Are  they  being  maintained  in  a state  of 
efficiency  now? — Yes. 

58245.  Do  you  know  generally  what  the  nature  of 
the  worlcs  is? — Keeping  the  river  dredged,  and  keeping 
the  drains  going  into  the  river  open — just  maintain- 
ing the  drainage  work  which  had  been  done. 

58246.  Does  that  consist  in  deepening  the  river  at 
cert’  in  places  ? — Ye3. . 

58247.  And  that  work  is  not  completed,  as  I under- 
stand?— The  work  now  carried  on  does  not  consist 
in  deepening. 

58248,  But.  when  being  carried  out? — Yes. 

58249.  Chairman. — Does  the  Drainage  Board  levy 
the  rate  ? — Yes. 

58250.  And  do  they  collect  it? — They  collect  it 
through  a collector  appointed  by  themselves. 

58251.  They  levy  and  collect  the  rate  for  mainten- 
ance, and  the  rate  for  repayment? — Certainly,  for 
maintenance,  and  the  Board  of  Works  collects  the 
amount  for  repayment. 

58252.  Then  the  Drainage  Board  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  repayment  of  the  original  money? — No. 

58253.  Sir  John  Colomb. — The  Board  of  Works 
collects  the  rate  for  capital  expenditure  and  the 
Drainage  Board  the  rate  levied  for  maintenance? — 
Yes. 

58254.  What  you  want  is  relief  in  the  rate  for  capi- 
tal expenditure  ? — Yes  ; relief  by  way  of  extension  of 
the  period  for  repayment.  It  should  be  made  smaller, 
and  the  period  for  repayment  the  same  as  under  the 
Land  Act. 

58255.  Mr.  Bryce. — What  is  the  period  for  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  sum?— I think  it  varies  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

58256.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  the 
sinking  fund?— I do  not  know,  but  I can  ascertain 
EjP on™,®1?n'  J^„total  amount  expended  was 
£160,000,  of  which  £50,000  was  a free  grant ; £60,000 
was  borne  by  the  landlords  and  £50,000  by  the  tenants 
Eleven  years  have  gone,  and  that  leaves  about  three- 
fourths  still  to  pay  ; perhaps  rather  less  than  three- 
lourths.  Of  the  capital  expended,  about  £70,000  was 


really  ineffective.  With  regard  to  the  relations 
between  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  I 
agree  in  general  with  the  evidence  given  on  that  head 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  As  I understand  his  evidence, 
it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Estates  Commissioners 
ought  to  be  the  sole  purchasing  authority,  and  that 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 
immediately  upon  the  purchase  of  any  estate  re- 
quiring re-settlement,  to  hand  over  such  estate  at 
once  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  that  the 
work  of  re-scttling  it,  splitting  up  grazing  farms 
carrying  out  drainage  work,  and  so  forth,  should  he 
done  solely  by  the  Board.  The  work  of  agricultural 
education  should  be  entrusted  solely  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  there  should  be  no  clashing 
of  authority  between  any  of  these  three  bodies.  Each 
should  have  its  work  clearly  defined,  and  there  should 
be  some  method  of  consultation  between  the  three,  if 
necessary.  Then,  in  respect  of  the  composition  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  in  my  opinion,  there  ought 
to  be  a popular  element  upon  that ; that  is,  there  ought 
to  be  certain  members  on  the  Board  who  would  not  only 
be  in  touch  with  the  people,  but  who  would  also  lie 
responsible  to  them.  There  ought  to  be  persons  on  the 
Board  put  there  either  by  direct  election  by  the 
people,  or  by  selection  by  the  County  Councils  of  each 
county  ; and  I think  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Board  who  would  be  a paid  member, 
upon  whom  would  be  thrown  a certain  amount  of 
defined  authority,  and  who  would  be  responsible 
between  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  In  making  this 
suggestion,  I follow  the  precedent  that  exists  on  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
Further,  I think  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ought 
to  be  move  frequent  than  they  are,  and  whenever  they 
are  called  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  a particular 
district  in  which  the  operations  of  the.  Board  are 
carried  out,  they  ought  to  be  held  in  that  district  if 
at  all  possible. 

58258.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — More  frequent 
than  once  a month? — Yes 

58259.  Would  you  be.  satisfied  with  special  meetings 
of  the  Board  as  the  occasion  arises?— When  it 
is  an  unpaid  Board,  more  than  once  a month  would 
be  very  hard.  Special  meetings,  I think,  would 
suffice. 

58260.  That  is  the  way  at  present  ?— But,  as  between 
the  meetings,  there  ought  to  be  a member  of  the 
Board  who  should  have  a certain  authority,  and  who 
ought  to  be  paid. 

58261.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Can  you  give  me  any 
concrete  instance  of  where  loss  or  inefficient  work  has 
resulted  from  what  yon  call  the  clashing  of  the  three 
authorities?— I cannot. 

58262.  I asked  Mr.  Russell  that,  and  he  could  not 
tell  me  ?— No ; but  there  is  a general  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  ; sometimes  it  exists  with  the  landlords, 
and  sometimes  with  the  tenants,  and  it  is  particularly 
in  regard  to  purchase — that  there  are  two  purchasing 
authorities  in  the  same  district,  and  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  rivalry. 

58263.  May  I ask  you  this  ? Take  your  programme. 
The  Board  is  dealing  with  a block  of  estates.  The 
Estates  Commissioners  are  to  purchase.  Then  comes 
in  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  then  comes  the 
Agricultural  Department  for  instruction  and  develop- 
ment ; and  therefore,  even  on  your  system— even  on 
the  same  estate — you  will  have  three  different 
authorities? — The  Estates  Commissioners  would,  of 
course,  be  very  temporary,  and  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  ‘l  would  regard  as  temporary  al»- 
The  Estates  Commissioners  would  clear  out  the 
moment  the  purchase  agreement  had  been  made  with 
the  landlord,  ancl  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would 
be  cleared  out  as  soon  as  they  had  completed  the 
work  of  re-settling  the  land  upon  that  estate,  and  the 
Department  would  remain  as  long  as  the  law  leaves 
them  in  existence. 

58264.  Then  you  mean  that  the  operation  should 
extend  all  over  Ireland? — No.  I would  have  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  operate  in  the  Province  ol 
Connaught,  and  Donegal,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  * 
would  confer  upon  the  Estates  Commissioners  simim 
powers  in  regard  to  congested  districts  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland. 

58265.  I can  follow  the  general  principle.  Outside 
Connaught  and  the  scheduled  area,  the  Estates  oo 
missioners  would  be  not  only  the  purchasing,  but 
settling  authorities? — Yes.  My  reason  for  that 
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, . tUpve  arc  estates  of  the-  class  existing 
that  . : other  counties  they  are  more  easily 

in  Connaug  ^ qufeHtion  operates  here  oyer  a 

tel  F»e«“W  o'»t  «“  »»*“•>  P™™' 

i.  jour  ™ 


53266.  Chairman.  - 


i have  just  named  as 


£?  fthe' B.oani  that 

Ht  would  arise  from  giving  the  purchasing  power 
knek  wou  Ui  the  Kst[lt[,3  Commissioners  ? I 

in  these  «•“  h my  ,ni,L,l  but  dissatisfaction 

to‘,  fkfSS  o"  landlords  and  tenants.  I think 
« bad  ptinciplo  to  have  two  public  asthontia 
jj,  "patent  rivalry  with  oacl.  othcv  m carrying  out 

'‘sffl’mrif'  ond.-istaml  that,  but  supposing 
t,  any  means  tlfe  price  at  which  land  was  tiunsfcn-etl 
Some  as  fat  as  possible  stereotyped  by  agencies  other 
£ those  enereised  by  either  pure  ..sing  body  then 
Si  you  have  the  same  feeling  that  one  body  was 
Sr  than  the  otherl-No.  I have  no  feeling  that 
one  body  is  better  than  tile  other.  . 

S8M  Ton  speak  of  compulsion.  Now,  isn't  it 
,our  opinion  that  if  compulsion  is  to  be  resorted  to, 
it  mast  be  verv  clearly  laid  down  on  what  basts  com- 
S£n  is  to  be  applied.  If  tho  result  of  compi.  Sion 
i«  to  lav  down  a fixed  standard  at  which  compulsion 
would  be  applied,  then  I say  won’t  that  bring  in  an 
aeenev  for  fixing  price  outside  the  functions  of  either 
purchasing  body?-Well,  I presume  the  purchasing 
body  would  arrange  the  machinery  by  which  the  com- 
pulsory price  would  be  arrived  at. 

58269.  Take  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  of  last  year. 
An  apoeul  in  that  case  was  granted,  and  I presume, 
as  a matter  of  argument,  that  if  compulsory  powers 
were  extended  that  the  right  of  appeal  would  be  given 
with  that  extension?— Yea,  if  you  take  the  precedent 
of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill. 

58270.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  proper  for  mo 
to  say  so,  but  personally  I cannot  conceive  that  Par- 
liament would  consent  to  allow  either  the  Estates 
Commissioners  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to 
compulsorily  purchase  land,  when  they  themselves  are 
the  purchasing  bod.v,  fixing  the  price  of  the  land.  T 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  where  compulsion 
is  applied  that  there  would  be  an  appeal  to  some  other 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill.  If 
that  is  so,  would  not  that  mean  that  the  judge,  or 
other  body  to  whom  the  appeal  would  bo  referred, 
sooner  or  later,  lay  down  pretty  clearly  what  was  the 
basis  of  price  on  which  compulsion  was  to  be  exer- 
cised?—Yes,  I assume  that. 

58271.  If  that  is  so,  does  it  matter  whether  that 
purchase  is  carried  out  by  the  Estates  Commissioners 
or  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — Well,  I think  it 
would.  In  my  opinion  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
lias  its  hands  pretty  well  full  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  improvement,  without  adding  to  its  labours 
the  duty  of  negotiating,  because  even  under  compul- 
sion, there  will  be  negotiations. 

58272.  I mean,  isn’t  it  certain  that  if  you  have 
compulsion,  and  if  under  compulsion  the  price  is 
more  or  less  stereotyped,  as  I suggest  it  would  be.  the 
private  negotiation's  would  cease  unless  they  brought 
the  price  up  to  what  would  rule  under  compulsion, 
u hat  landlord  is  going  to  sell  at  a price  lower  than  ho 
knows  he  can  get  on  appeal? — If  there  was  an  actual 
stereotyped  basis  fixed,  then  no  landlord  would  sell 
voluntarily  unless  he  got  the  higher  price ; but  there 
is  always  uncertainty  in  going  to  law,  and,  of  course, 
the  application  of  compulsion  would  mean  going  to 

58273.  As  a matter  of  fact,  will  there  be  uncer- 
ainty  about  going  to  law? — Take  the  cases  of  com- 
pulsory purchase  in  England  under  the  Land  Clauses, 
ana  is  it  not  a fact  that  by  the  operation  of  time  and 
e number  of  cases  brought  into  Court,  the  people 
ow  pretty  well  wliat  price  they  will  get,  and  that 
happen  in  Ireland? — The  opera- 
dowm°  resu^s  in  certain  principles  being  laid 
man  ’ .*  un<ier  a certain  set  of  circumstances  a 

onm.t,r ay  a eei'tain  price,  and  we  find  by  the 
rous  10n„°'  colnPulsory  law  in  England  that  nume- 
all  •^ases,are  arranged  without  going  into  Court  at 
Courts  °rdei’  av°id  the  uncertainties  of  the  law 

JS,  j suggest  to  you  that  the  reason  the  cases 
Courf  out  Court  is  that  the  operation  of  the 
oriw  known  that  tlie  people  arrive  at  the 

3 w“icli  they  would  get  ? — There  are  elements  in 


connection  with  fixing  price  which  would  prevent  one  2 1957 
stereotyped  arrangement.  There  may  be  a certain  1 ' 

number  of  general  principles,  as  for  instance  where  Mr.  John  P. 
good  land  might  produce  from  the  Court  a higher  Hayden, 
price  than  bad  land.  But  there  is  land  which  has 
never  been  in  Court  at  .all,  there  is  untenanted  land 
which  has  never  been  subjected  to  any  kind  of  indi- 
cial  procedure.  You  cannot  have  a stereotyped  ar- 
rangement to  meet  all  the  cases.  It  would  certainly 
take  a considerable  time  before  the  different  principles 
were  laid  down. 

58275.  At  any  rate,  without  discussing  that  point, 
for  it  is  not  one  wc  can  discuss  at  the  moment,  may  I 
take  it  that  your  reason  for  pressing  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  should  be  given  the  purchasing  power 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  chiefly  because  in  your 
opinion  the  Estates  Commissioners  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  purchase  land  at  a more  reasonable  rate  than 
the  Congested  Districts  Board? — No.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I have  no  opinion  whatsoever  on  that  point, 
and  I have  no  means  of  arriving  at  an  opinion.  I 
have  heard  opinions  expressed  by  others,  but  I attach 
no  weight  to  such  opinions,  because  I have  heard 
people  who  ought  to  be  authorities  express  contrary 
opinions.  My  reason  is  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
two  public  authorities  doing  exactly  tho  same  work 
in  the  same  district,  and  that  the  effect  of  having 
two  such  authorities  must  produce  rivalry,  and  a 
waste  of  time  and  money. 

58276.  If  you  have  no  feeling  that  one  Board  has 
purchased  at  a lower  price  than  another  Board,  if  all 
you  wisli  to  bring  about  is  a cessation  of  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  Boards,  in  other  words,  as  you  say, 
that  the  two  Boards  should  not  continue  to  do  pur- 
chasing transactions  in  the  same  locality,  would  not 
your  point  be  met  if  the  Board  were  to  be  the  sole 
purchasing  authority? — Well,  I have  one  further  ob- 
jection, which  is,  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
ought  to  be  left  as  free  as  it  is  possible  fo  leave  them 
to  the  very  large  work  of  improving,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  left  absolutely  free  from  the  larger  work 
of  negotiating  prices  and  carrying  out  purchase  tran- 
sactions. I liave  two  reasons — one  to  prevent  rivalry 
and  waste,  and  the  other  to  relieve  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  as  much  as  possible  from  one  class  of 
work,  in  order  that  they  may  more  thoroughly  devote 
themselves  to  another  class  of  work. 

58277.  Your  point  is  that  rivalry  would  be  avoided 
by  an  allocation  of  areas? — No,  not  an  allocation  of 
areas,  but  of  duties. 

58278.  Your  point  as  to  rivalry  in  purchasing 
would  be  met  by  an  allocation  of  areas? — It  would, 
certainly. 

58279.  If  you  gave  the  Estates  Commissioners  pur- 
chasing powers  for  Ireland  generally,  and  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  for  the  counties  you  men- 
tioned, would  that  meet  your  point? — Not  in  the 
way  I desire. 

58280.  It  would  meet  your  first  point? — Yes. 

58281.  Your  second  point  is  that  the  Board  should 
not  be  given  the  responsibility  of  purchasing,  because 
they  have  other  work  to  do  ? — Yes. 

58282.  Now,  as  to  thait,  does  it  not  4eem  to  you 
that  there  would  be  a danger  of  friction  if  the  Board 
were  to  be  the  authority,  and,  as  a consequence,  would 
have  to  fix  the  annuities  upon  estates  purchased  by 
a different  authority  ? — Yes ; there  would  be  a danger 
of  course,  that  is,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  did  not  take  the  same  economic  in- 
terest in  the  purchase  transactions  in  what  I may 
call  the  congested  districts. 

58283.  What  you  suggest  is  that  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners buy  an  estate  say,  in  Roscommon,  and 
having  bought  it  hand  it  over  to  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  to  be  re-striped  and  improved,  and  re- 
settled upon  annuities  fixed  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board.  Supposing  there  was  discontent  would 
not  the  Board  say,  “It  is  not  our  fault.  We  had  to 
fix  annuities  on  estates  over  which  we  had  no  voice 
in  the  purchase.”  And  would  not  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners say,  “ No,  it  is  your  fault.  You 
squandered  money  on  improving  ” ? — I think  I would 
run  all  the  risk  of  it.  I think  the  advantage  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tho  disadvantage. 

58284.  As  a matter  of  fact,  would  not  the  work  of 
purchase  possibly  be  more  rapid  under  a division 
such  as  I suggest,  because  if  you  get  the  two  Boards 
on  the  same  principle,  isn’t  it  more  likely  to  be  rapid 
if  the  Board  has  its  field  over  which  it  can  act,  and 
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« 1907  the  Estates  Commissioners  its  field,  over  which  it icau 
**.£1907.  Qu  the  other  handj  if  the  whole  work  > torn 

Mi.  John  P.  on  the  Estates  Commissioners  they  will 
Hayden.  be  asked  to  turn  their  attention,  say,  to  Westmeath, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  asked  to  come  down 
to  Connaught.  They  cannot  be  everywhere  at  the 
same  time,  and  therefore  would  not  a division  of  pur 
chasing  labour  affect  rapidity  of  purchase  rather  than 
delay  ?-I  hardly  think  so,  I think  that .my  chief 
point  would  be  to  prevent  rivalry.  I think  that  the 
other  point  may  be  met  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
staff  of  tlie  Board,  but,  personally,  I would  prefer  *? 
have  their  work  limited  to  improving,  but  I would  not 
lay  very  much  emphasis  on  it.  I see  a ceitain  uis- 

aC58285dS Isn’t  tliis  the  case  at  present.  The  Estates 
Commissioners  are  a body  constituted  under  statute, 
with  all  the  organisation  of  a modern  up-to-date 
Department,  with  their  chief  men  m Dublin,  organis- 
ing and  directing,  and  with  able  agents  and  inspec- 
tors going  through  the  country,  carrying  out  these 
orders  and  instructions.  Under  a system  such  as 
that  is  not  the  work  likely  to  be  more  rapid  than 
under  a system  such  as  you  have  on  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  where  Mr.  Doran  i6  expected  to  do 
practically  the  whole  thing  ?— Yes. 

58286.  Is  not  any  delay  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mr  Doran  lias 
practically  the  dual  responsibility  of  explaining  the 
policy  to  the  Board,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carrying  it 
out  in  the  country  ?— Well,  I think  that  is  the  point 
I have  been  trying  to  make. 

58287.  Would  not  any  delay  of  that  kind  be  per- 
fectly well  met  if  you  have  one  man  responsible,  say, 
in  Dublin  for  policy,  acting  in  connection  with  the 
Board,  with  men  under  him,  as  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners have,  for  carrying  out  his  instructions? — Well, 
of  course,  that  is  a matter  of  staffing. 

58288.  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  under  such 
an  arrangement  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would 
be  slower  than  the  Estates  Commissioners?—!  don’t 
think  so. 

58289.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— The  suggestion 
is  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  at  present  is 
not  as  efficient  a body  in  purchasing  operations  as 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  the  Chairman  says 
that  it  can  be  made  as  efficient  a body  as  the  Estates 
Commissioners  by  the  appointment  or  engagement  of 
more  staff,  so  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  creation  of 
an  additional  department  to  the  many  departments 
already  existing  in  Ireland.  Up  to  the  present  Mr. 
Doran  performs,  in  a manner  which  is  the  admiration 
of  us  all,  functions  of  a diverse  sort,  but  under  pre- 
sent arrangements  the  Congested  Districts  Board  can- 
not carry  out  purchase  operations  as  quickly  or  effi- 
ciently as  the  Estates  Commissioners,  which  have  a 
special  up-to-date  stag  for  the  purpose  of  doing  it. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  bring  the  Congested  Districts 


are  held  by  3 per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  a rough 
and  ready  way,  I reckon  it  out  that  not  more  than 
60,000  acres  of  this  are  occupied  by  bona  fide  farmers 
58294.  I take  it  from  you  that  in  the  relief  of  con- 
gestion  tihe  bounds  of  the  county  ought  not  to  be  the 
limit  to  the  relief  of  congestion  in  that  county?— No. 

58295.  Therefore,  you  would  not  object  to  people 
being  brought  into  Roscommon  from  other  parts  i- 
No;  but  I would  first  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  the  county.  I think  that  the  people  in 
need  of  land,  who  would  be  suitable  workers  of  land, 
and  living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  it| 
should  have  first  claim. 

58296.  Would  the  young  men  have  a greater  claim 
than  migrants  from  congested  districts  ?— In  my 
opinion  they  would,  and  I will  give  a reason  for  it. 
The  ratepayers  of  the  county  are  responsible  under 
the  law  as  ‘it  now  stands,  and  as  I presume  it  will 
stand,  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  annuities, 
and  therefore  I think  that  the  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers  ought  to  have  some  voice  as  to  the  class 
of  ineu  who  would  be  allotted  land,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  they  might  think  that  a young  man  living  in 
their  own  part  would  bo  a more  suitable,  solvent,  and 
reliable  man  than  a migrant  brought  in  from  some 
other  county. 

58297.  You  are  aware  that  some  counties  are  not 
as  rich  as  Roscommon,  and  what  would  happen  to 
them  if  your  scheme  was  carried? — Well,  take,  for 
instance,  Kerry  and  Donegal  In  these  districts  there 
ought  to  be.  an  effort  made  to  relieve  their  position 
by  the  provision  of  industries  suitable  to  the  districts, 
and  to  effect  improvements  by  drainage  and  soforth 
in  preference  to  migration.  Personally,  I have  no 
objection  to  mem  being  brought  from  other  counties 
into  Roscommon  after  the  Roscommon  people  have 
been  provided  with  land. 

58298.  There  will  be  very  little  margin  after  the 
sons  of  tenants  are  all  provided  with  land  ? — Well, 
I think  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  provide  them 
with  land  here  than  to  have  them  go  to  America. 
They  are  the  best  workers,  and  the  men  most  likelj 
to  develop  the  land. 

58299.  I may  take  it  that  it  is  your  opinion  that 
the  sons  of  tenant®  in  Roscommon  have  a greater 
claim  than  migrants  from  other  counties?— Tee. 

58300.  Mr.  Btiyce. — Suppose  you  found  there  was 
no  means  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  West  except  by 
giving  up  land  in  counties  such  as  Roscommon"— I 
don’t  think  it  is  the  case.  I have  the  opinion 
that  all  the  men  in  this  county  who  are  fit  to  work 
a farm  and  need  land  ought  to  be  provided  with  land 
in  the  county.  They  have  a certain  amount  of  natural 
right  to  it,  inasmuch  as  very  many  of  them  are  the 
descendants  of  men  who  formerly  occupied  that  land. 

58301.  You  are  awaro  if  you  pursued  that  pokey 
you  would  bo  only  pushing  the  evil  day  off  for  another 
generation  ? In  thirty  years  time  you  would  have  ex- 


inereiore,  in  orcier  to  onng  me  imngesieci  uismcts  sc,'cul  ,,  , w* 

Board  up-to-date  in  this  way,  and  to  a state  of  equal  actly  the  same  question  ; meantime,  youwould  notnae 
n 1-;.,,-,  relieved  con  (rest  on  in  the  West  of  Ireland?-!  think, 


I don’t 'take  it  as  the  creation  of  another  staff.  * indeed  that  we  may  rest  contented  in  tr£og  to  re- 
58290.  Well,  an  enlargement.  You  suggest  the  em-  lieve  the  state  of  things  as  they  exist  n 
ployment  o*  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  pur-  considering  extreme  possibilities  xn  regard 
chase  operations  in  the  congested  districts  and  the  future. 

Estates  Commissioners  outside  ? — Yes,  as  an  altema-  58302. 
t-ive  to  my  first  suggestion. 

58290a.  Would  not  that  be  calculated  to  create  a 
double  standard  of  land  value? — I don’t  think  i 
The  standard  in  the  congested  districts  would, 
course,  be  different  from  that  outside. 

58291.  There  is  much  land  in  Connaught  of  the 
same  character  as  outside  Connaught.  If  the  pur- 
chase operations  were  conducted  by  two  independent 
bodies,  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  creating  two 
different  standards  of  purchase  price? — I think  the 
altered  circumstances  would  very  much  affect  the 
price. 

58292.  Sir  John  Colo  mb. — Can  you  give  an  : 
stance  of  a delay  having  occurred  in  purchasing  that 
was  directly,  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  did  not  exercise  its  powers  ? — 

No.  that  the  incentive  wlucli  occupiers  wm  *j,eir 

58293.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— I think  you  said  that  there  dustry  by  the  fact  that  their  results  wiU 
was  not  more  untenanted  land  in  Roscommon  than  own  would  meet  the  case.  There  would  oe  ^ at 

would  relieve  congestion?— Wha.t  I said  was  that  if  and  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  m 

the  whole  agricultural  population  were  allotted  land  least  inspecting  the  farms  anti  seeing  tn 

at  the  rate  in  which  it  is  held  by  3 per  cent,  of  the  provements  are  maintained.  There  is  no 

agricultural  proprietors  it  would  take  seven  counties  vision  as  far  as  I am  aware  now.  ^ aS  on 

as  large  as  Roscommon.  I have  no  means  of  arriving  58304.  I mean,  take  the  case  of  drainage,  jf 

at  the  amount  of  untenanted  land,  but  160,000  acres  the  Dillon  Estate,  or  as  regards  the  bucK  a 


: putting  the  question  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  if  you  pursue  the  policy  you, 
you  would  not  relieve  congestion  in  the  West  oi  u 
land? — I do  not  admit  that.  < 

58303.  There  is  one  question  I would  like  to 
you.  Say,  by-and-bye  when  this  particular  work 
done,  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  Congested  , 
tricts  Board  would  disappear,  and  the  only  dep 
ment  remaining  after  the  question  was  settled 
be  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture.  The; y 
spent  money  in  building  houses  and  making 
out  of  State  funds  for  which  the  ratepayers 
sponsible.  After  their  disappearance,  how  a 
going  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  ox  tn 
done,  and  seeing  that  the  property  “°es 
teriorate  ? — At  present  I don’t  think  there 1 « ‘ 

machinery  for  that,  but  I think,  speaking  g .j,_ 
that  the  incentive  which  occupiers  wiU  na 
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, - is  allowed  to  sink  down?— I do  not  tlnnk  there  is 
fnV  provision  just  now  to  deal  with  cases  of  the  kind. 

Congested  Districts  Board  cannot  remain  for  ever 
Tn  the  Dillon  Estate  ; they  must  proceed  elsewhere, 
/there  oucht  to  be  provision  made  for  the  main- 
?in«  of  improvements  that  affect  a whole  district. 
Occupiers  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  the  improve- 
ments on  their  own  holdings  so  long  as  they  are 
cov'iiritv  to  the  State.  . _ 

SK  ---  Chaikman.  — In  connection  with  tlio  answer 


™7»«.  Hr.  Kavanagli,  I undented  from  what  you 
Sid  that  ill  your  view  you  f«Y“r  cl“""  of  thS 

of  tenants  over  tli«t  of  mignnta  on  tlio  ground 
£1  a.  the  county  ratepayers  are  finally  reaponsible 
or  the  property,  that  it  was  essential  to  choose  the 
£,  and  »«t  likely  men  rather  till,  men  torn  the 
West-  who  had  not  perhaps  the  same  principles  of 
aerkulhiral  knowledge.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  does 
that  danger  arise  ? It  is  true  that  the  rates  have  to 
bear  the  loss  in  the  last  instance,  but,  supposing  you 
were  to  put  a migrant  upon  the  grass  lands  in  Roscom- 
mon and  by  bad  husbandry  he  failed  to  pay,  the 
Government,  I think,  then  turns  about  and  sells  his 
holding  so  that  the  son  of  the  tenant  would  then  have 
the  chance  of  coming  into  the  land?— If  he  had  the 
raedv  money  to  pay  for  it. 

58306.  It  is  not  a question  of  ready  money  (— the 
land  is  put  up  for  auction,  mid  tlio  purchaser  lias  to 
pay  cash  down  for  the  tenant’s  right.  In  the  mean- 
time the  arrears  of  the  annuity  will  have  been  levied 
upon  the  local  rates.  Arrears  have  been  levied  this 
year.  Once  the  rates  are  incurred  at  all  they  im- 
mediately fall  upon  the  rates,  although  they  are 
always  collected  from  the  occupier. 

58307.  When  it  is  collected  from  the  occupier  there 
is  no  element  of  loss?— There  is  a certain  amount  of 
loss  and  inconvenience  in  this  way,  that  the  rate- 
payers are  not  only  the  guarantors,  but  they  have 
also  to  lend  the  money.  For  instance,  they  have  to 
pay  this  year  the  amount  of  arrears  incurred  up  to 
the  31st  March  last  year.  By  the  31st  March  next 
year  this  may  be  paid  to  the  Government,  and  the 
connty  rates  get  credit  for  the  amount  paid.  But 
in  the  meantime  they  have  lent  it  to  the  Government. 
They  have  parted  with  their  money,  even  though  it  has 
to  be  paid  back.  The  great  bulk  of  the  ratepayers  are 
very  poor  men  ; for  instance,  I have  shown  that  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  holdings  are  under  £5 
valuation. 

58308.  So  long  as  the  Government  turned  out  the 
man  for  non-payment  of  the  annuity  within  a rea- 
sonable time  the  sum  that  falls  on  the  rates  is  very 
small.  I believe  that  in  itself  would  not  be  a very 
great  objection  to  the  policy  of  introducing  migrants  ? 
—No,  but  the  amount  will  necessarily  grow  with  the 
larger  operations. 

58309.  If  there  was  anything  like  wholesale  failures 
to  meet  annuities  by  men  of  that  kind  I think  it 
might  be  a strong  argument  against  the  policy  of 
migration.  But  would  you  not  think  that  until  that 
day  would  arrive,  until  it  could  be  shown  that  these 
men  failed  to  pay  their  annuities,  that  they  should 
not  be  debarred  the  chance  of  showing  what  they  are 
made  of  ?— I do  not  think  that  this  difficulty  is  nearly 
so  great  as  some  people,  and  I am  afraid  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  think.  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  some  extent  created,  cer- 
tainly exaggerated,  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
debated  on  this  Commission  and  elsewhere.  I do  not 
believe  the  difficulty  exists  at  all  to  the  extent  some 
people  appear  to  think.  It  exists  largely  in  people’s 
imagination. 

58310.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  you  believe  that  the 
difficulties  of  bringing  migrants  into  Roscommon 
have  been  exaggerated? — The  difficulties  of  bringing 
oi  them  from  one  district  to  another  have.  If  ten  or 
five  years  ago  a large  grass  ranch  was  bought  in  the 
centre  of  the  grass  ranches  of  Roscommon,  and  if 
people  from  any  place  were  put  upon  it  there  would 
have  been  no  objection.  Now  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  objection.  The  feeling  which  creates  the  difficulty 
has  grown  by  time,  but  I think  it  has  been  assisted  in 

growth  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  debated 
m this  Commission. 

58311.  If  there  is  a farm  of  grass  land  in  Roscom- 
^la*'  has  been  cleared  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement,  you  say  that  if  a migrant  is  brought  in 
jrom  another  county  and  settled  upon  it,  and  he  fails, 
the  liability  is  on  the  ratepayers.  On  the  other  hand, 


if  you  put  on  a farmer’s  son,  does  the  liability  disap-  Oct.  2. 1807. 
pear? — I don’t  quite  say  that.  The  migrant  might  — 
be  quite  as  good  and  as  solvent  as  the  son  of  the  ten-  John 
ant,  but  the  presumption  is  that  a strong,  vigorous  Haydcu. 
young  man,  who  is  prepared  to  go  to  America  and 
shoulder  his  way  through  the  world,  is  more  liable  to 
make  good  use  of  the  land. 

58312.  Relatively,  that,  the  liability  is  likely  to  be 
less?— Yes. 

58313.  If  a migrant  who  is  brought  m owes  a 
year’s  annuity,  and  ho  is  turned  out' — if  anybody  is 
turned  out  it  is  on  the  assumption  that  he  fails  to 
pay  a year’s  annuity — I ask  you,  in  that  case,  is  it 
a real  liability  at  all?— You  must  recollect  that,  once 
it  is  put  up  for  sale,  that  it  is  the  tenant’s  or 
occupier’s  interest  that  is  put  for  sale.  This  interest, 
when  sold,  ought  to  be  worth  a good  deal  more  than 
the  amount  of  his  debts  clue  to  the  Government. 

58314.  Quite  so;  but  is  not  that  against  your 
argument  as  to  liability  on  the  rates  ?— Supposing  the 
liability  was  to  be  only  one  year’s  annuity,  the  rate- 
payers are  greatly  interested  in  one  year’s  annuity. 

A year’s  annuity,  if  not  paid  by  a considerable  num- 
ber of  tenants,  would  be  a very  serious  matter  for  the 
county.  Even  before  the  lands  are  sold  the  amount 
due  will  have  been  levied  off  the  rates.  t 

58315.  The  ratepayers  would  have  found  one  year s 
annuity,  which  they  would  get  recouped  at  the  end 
of  the  next  year.  They  would  have  to  pay  the 
annuity,  and,  on  the  land  being  bought  by  another 
tenant,  they  are  repaid? — One  has  not  to  take  one 
particular  case.  These  occupiers  will  be  numbered 
by  the  thousands,  and  if  they  all,  or  a considerable 
number  fail,  the  ratepayers  are  liable. 

58316.  If  you  assume  that,  must  you  not  assume 
that  all  the  tenants  failed?— Not  necessarily.  A 
number  may  fail  this  year,  and  a number  the  year 
after,  and  it  might  not  break  the  ratepayers.  Al- 
ready the  ratepayers,  I think,  have  a pretty  fair 
share  oE  rates  to  bear. 

58317.  Does  an  annuity  come  on  the  rates  the 
moment  it  is  overdue  ?— Yes.  This  is  the  first  year, 

I believe,  in  which  it  did  come  on.  This  year  two 
years’  arrears  were  collected,  £70,000,  having  been 
stopped  from  the  grants-in-relief  of  local  rates.  The 
arrears  so  far  have  been  very  small,  so  small  ap- 
parently that  the  Government  did  not  bother  collect- 
ing them  from  the  ratepayers  until  this  year,  when 
they  were  collecting  from  the  ratepayers  the  loss  in- 
curred by  flotation  and  soforth,  and  they  added  to 
that  the  amount  of  the  arrears.  In  the  accounts  next 
year  tlie  ratepayers  will  be  credited  with  the  amount 
of  arrears  which  have  been  paid. 

58318.  Your  objection  would  cease  altogether  if 
the  failure  of  annuity  did  not  come  on  the  rates 
until  the  Government  actually  failed  to  sell  the  hold- 
ing ?_ It  would  not,  sir.  I think  my  reason  for  pre- 
ference is  that  the  son  of  the  tenant  would  be  a 
more  likely  man  to  develop  his  holding — that  he  would 
bo  a better  occupier.  That  is  one  reason,  and  an- 
other is  that  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  district  if  the  scheme  is  to  he  successful. 

I do  not  like  to  take  this  parochial  or  county  view  of 
it.  I would  rather  that  it  had  not  been  raised,  not 
from  personal  reasons,  but  because  I think  it  is  bad 
from  the  general  public  point  of  view.  You  cannot 
force  a number  of  men  from  one  district  into  another 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  parish  or 
county  where  you  want  to  put  them.  A number  of 
people  occupy  land  which  the  people  in  that  district 
need  very  much.  They  have  been  looking  for  it  for 
years,  and  one  must  have  some  regard  for  the  local 
feeling  and  the  public  peace  of  the  district,  other- 
wise the  scheme  cannot  succeed. 

58319.  You  admit,  I suppose,  that  this  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  congestion,  and  the 
methods  of  relieving  congestion.  In  other  words,  the 
uneconomic  holders  of  the  West  should  ha,ve  their 
lot  improved.  Therefore  you  win  agree,  I think,  that 
on  a question  of  this  kind,  a question  that  so  ulti- 
mately affects  the  relief  of  congestion,  it  would  be 
improper  to  pass  over  any  feeling  which  might  pre- 
vent carrying  out  a policy  for  that  relief?— Yes. 

58320.  Again,  would  you  admit  that  hitherto  the 
demand  for  the  purchase  and  division  of  the  grass 
lands  put  forward  has  been  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  the  means  of  relieving  congestion  m 
the  West?— Yes.  x ...  ,,  , ., 

58321.  Does  it  not  therefore  come  to  this,  that  il 
you  are  to  say  that  you  cannot  force  people  into  a 
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locality  where  their  presence  is  unwelcome,  that  the 

futur/  acquisition  and  division  of 

be  defended  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  lelief  of  con 


gestion  in  the  West,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
land  for  people  who  have  no  land  at  all?— Yes,  to 
some  extent 


Lieut . - Colonel  W m . 

Lfcut-Oolonel  SSn^Sn  lading  ^ain  "evidence 

SSheson  already  tendered  f-Yes,  my  lord.  It  has  inference  to 
Poe.  some  evidence  given  at  Cookstown  and  Newry  by  ie 

Rev.  Canon  Quin,  p.p.,  and  Mr.  John  Dons. 
Canon  Quinn  is  a gentleman  for  whom  I have  great 
regard,  and  my  only  object  rn  contradicting  his  evi- 
dence, so  to  speak,  is  to  show  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question.  I have  here  some  tables  showing 
the  prices  which  have  been  given  m the  last  tour  01 
five  years  by  tenants  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Poe,  and  also  cases  in  which  I have  exercised  the 
right  of  pre-emption.  The  prices  which  I had  to 
pay,  and  which  were  assessed  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, will  be  an  answer  to  the  argument  put  for- 
ward by  Canon  Quinn  and  Mr.  Doris  ( produces  Ins 

<a58323+  I don’t  suppose  you  wish  to  read  these?— If 
I might  be  allowed  I might  say  that  the  trend  of 
Canon  Quinn’s  evidence  seemed  directed  towards 
showing  that  it  was  inequitable  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  ask  the  same  number  of  years  in  the  case 
of  what  he  called  bad  land  as  for  good  land.  I 
think  that  does  not  hold  good,  as  everyone  knows  vents 
are  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
and  I think  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  get  the  same 
number  of  years  for  land  which  has  a rent  fixed 
according  to  its  quality  as  he  is  entitled  to  get  for 
good  land,  that  is  to  say,  such  a price  as  would  bring 
in  his  second  term  net  rental. 

58324.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— That  contention 
has  been  challenged.  If  a bad  farm  is  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  cultivation  for,  say,  three  years,  and 
if  a good  farm  receives  similar  treatment  it  is  far 
easier  to  get  the  good  farm  back  into  the  condition 
which  it  was  befoi’e  it  was  allowed  to  " 
The  inherent 


l’o 


examined. 


..  cultivation.  The  inherent  recuperative 

qualities  of  good  land  are  much  greater  than  that  of 
bad  land.  Consequently  a good  farm  is  better  than 
a bad  farm  even  at  rents  which  aro  relatively 
equitable  ? — I admit  that.  I want  to  call . attention 
to  a case  of  pre-emption  exercised  in  the  case  of  a 
had  farm  which  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  a very 
backward  state.  The  mortgagee  sold  his  interest, 
and  I exercised  the  .right  of  pre-emption.  The  Es- 
tate Commissioners  came  down,  and  fixed,  the  price 
which  I had  to  pay  for  that  farm,  which  had  .been 
allowed  to  go  .into  the  most  backward  state,  at  26 
years’  purchase.  In  another  case  I paid  44  years’ 
purchase — for  a very  small  holding,  I admit ; the  rent 
was  only  £2  a year,  hut  at  the  same  time  the  prin- 
ciple applies. 

58325.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  for  that? 
Was  it  a town  park  or  accommodation  park? — No. 
I have  given  here  (referring  to  tables ) cases  in  tho 
last  five  years  where  tenants  have  paid,  one  to  the 
other,  for  the  interest  of  their  holdings,  25, 
35,  42,  43,  44,  _ 63,  and  72J,  years’  purchase. 
They  are  not  picked  out ; they  are  the  only 
sales  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 
These  figures,  showing  what  enormous  sums  the 
tenants  are  prepared  to  pay,  speak  for  themselves. 
In  this  property  tihe  agent  collects  his  rents  without 
any  trouble,  and  there  has  not  been  a single  eviction 
in  twenty  years.  In.  the  face  of  those  figures  it  is 
manifestly,  T think,  a rather  forced  argument  to 
say  that  when  we  ask  that  we  should  be  given  24£ 
years’  purchase,  such  a price  as  will  give  the  second 
term  net  rental,  that  it  is  an  exorbitant  price. 

58326.  Might  I ask  you  whether  those  people  who 
purchased  at  those  very  high  rates  were  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  returned  Americans  ?— No ; but  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  bought  at  the  highest  num- 
ber of  years’  purchase  I know  he  had  a large  sum 
of  money  sent  him  from  Amerioa. 


Hutcheson 

that  whereas  it  might  be  legitimate  for  a landlord  sel. 
ling  good  land  to  plead  that  his  money  should  bo 
capitalised  at  a low  rate,  say  3^  and  that  in  the  case 
of  bad  land  a higher  rate  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? — I would  also  .be  guided  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  rent  was  paid  on  that  land.  In  this 
particular  case  the  .arrears  were  £1,600,  and  they  have 
been  reduced  without  any  pressure  to  £400.  In 
such  a case  I think  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  say, 

“ My  rental  is  secure,  and  I am  entitled  to  get  such 
a sum  as  will  when  invested,  not  in  favoured  secori- 
ties,  but  reasonable  securities,  bring  me  in  that 
rental.” 

58328.  Now,  leave  out  your  property.  Of  course 
there  are  .a  good  an  any  slum  holdings  in  Ireland 
where  the  price  of  tenant-right  is  really  very  high, 
and  there  are  very  good  reasons  for  that ; but  in  ad- 
vances by  the  State  for  such  land  ought  it  not  to  .be 
the  principle  that,  the  money  .advanced  should  be 
based  upon  tho  .agricultural  value  of  the  land,  not 
upon  the  mere  disposition  of  certain  individuals  to 
take  the  land  at  a certain  price.  To  put  it  like  this, 
what  in  your  opinion  should  govern  the  security  of 
the  State,  the  inherent  agricultural  value  of  the  land, 
which  is  a real  security,  or  the  personal  security  of 
a number  of  people  who  at  a certain  price  may  he 
prepared  to  take  that  land? — The  security  for  the 
State  would  be  the  inherent  value.  The  value  of 
land,  however,  is  determined  by  the  price  which  it 
would  take  in  the  open  market.  If  you  had  an  open 
market  for  the  sale  of  your  land  then  you  could  see 
what  its  value  would  be. 

58329.  Is  not  the  high  price  paid  for  tenant-right 
explained  by  tho  necessity  which  compels  them  to  bid 
against  each  other  for  the  land,  because  there  is 
practically  no  other  occupation  to  which  they  can 
turn.  It  happens  to  be  for  the  moment  that  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  got  hold  of  land ; but  sup- 
posing you  have  industries  starting  in  these  areas 
might  it  not  be  the  fashion  then  for  people  to  devote 
themselves  to  industrial  life  rather  than  agricultural 
life.  Might  not  the  market  for  these  slum  holdings 
then  very  much  collapse  ? — That  probably  would  be  the 
effect,  but  at  the  same  timo  I think  that  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  when  the  value  of  the  capital  sum 
which  the  landlord  is  to  receive  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, you  .must  be  guided,  not  only  by  the  judi- 
cial rent  of  tlie  holding,  but  the  consideration  which 
one  tenant  is  prepared  to  pay  to  another,  and  which 
in  my  opinion  represents  the  true  market  value. 

58330.  When  die  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  land- 
lord is  being  considered  and  the  rate  in  which  his 
money  was  going  to  bo  capitalised  is  being  considered, 
don’t'  you  think  it  would  be  fair  if  die  State  said— 
You  are  selling  good  land,  and  we  agree  to  give  you-a 
sum  of  money  which  shall  be  capitalised  at  a low  rate 
of  interest,  which  capitalisation  shall  give  you  yonr 
net  income ; and  they  might  say  to  another  land- 
lord— You  are  selling  land  composed  of  slum  hold- 
ings, which  cannot  be  considered  as  of  great  agricul- 
tural value,  and  we  shall  give  you  a sum  of  money 
which  shall  be  capitalised  at  a higher  rate?— To  » 
certain  extent  yon  must  be  influenced  by  die  fact  as 
to  whedier  the  rent  is  well  or  badly  paid.  If  the 
rent  was  badly  paid  the  landlord  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  his  net  income. 

58331.  Supposing  two  men  are  selling  land,  one  m 


uujji..  .3  U|jjjuanig  lwo  aural  nio  — . 

Meatli,  land  which  brings  him  in  a net  income  o 
£100  a year,  and  .another  man  in  Connemara  jan? 


which  also  brings  him  £100  a year,  don’t  you 


think 


it  would  be  fair  if  they  said  that  the  Meatli  man 
should  .be  capitalised  .at  .a  lower  rate  of  interest  tna 
the  Connemara  man  ?— Yes,  I follow  your  argument, 
and  I think  there  is  something  to  be  said  wwi* 
58332.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I want  to  know  if  7 
■ t those  cases  yon 


ro^or,  . , can  give  the  rents  and  valuation  in  those  cases  y 

p°‘nfc,  i’alsed  Toy  Sin-  mentioned  in  which  you  exercised  pre-emption  7-0“® 

g0od  had  laind>  wiaout  was  a farm  of  which  the  valuation  was  £4  and  the 
S,  f discussion  as  to  whether  a landlord  second  term  judicial  rent  was  £2  8s.  In  1*»J 

income  on  good  or  bad  tend,  would  bought  that  at  practically  44  years’  purchase,  in 

ho  deposed  to  agree  that  the  rate  of  capitalisa-  another  case  the  valuation  was  £10  10s.  and  the 

tion  might  vary?  Would  you  be  disposed  to  think  £8  10s.  second  term.  Pre-emption  was  exercised  « 

* See  p.  17,  q.  86823,  and  p.  98,  q.  87910. 
t See  Table  B.,  p.  291. 
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to  pay  26  years’  purchase.  In  that 
about  40  acres  were  arable,  but  so 
that  a great  deal  had  gone  back  to 
a state  of  nature. 

58333.  Take  the  case  of  26  years  purchase,  and 
take  the  landlord’s  interest  on  the  basis  of  244  years’ 
uurchase,  that  makes  504  years’  purchase  as  the  dual 
interest,  and  in  the  other  case  cited  by  you  68  years’ 
purchase.  These  illustrations  go  to  show  that  the 
interest  of  the  occupier  appears  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  landlord  ?— That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

58334.  If  the  dual  interest  is  represented  by  the 
landlord  being  both  owner  and  occupier  that  illus- 
trates the- value  of  grazing  land? — I should  think  so. 

58335.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. —Does  a dual  interest  exist 


1905,  and  I had 
particular  case 
badly  cultivated 


m unlenanted  land?— Yes,  I should  say  so  certainly, 
because  in  untenanted  land  the  owner  is  both  the 
occupier  and  owner. 

58336.  That  is  to  say  there  is  a tenant’s  interest 
on  land  on  which  there  is  no  tenant? — The  case  I 
have  in  my  mind  is  one  that  has  been  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a tenant.  In  the  lands  I have  bought  I have 
bought  out  the  tenants’  interest. 

58337.  You,  I understand,  bought  out  the  tenant’s 
interest,  and  then  the  whole  interest  became  one?— - 
Yes. 

58338.  Ciiaiuman. — Then  it  is  not  to  be  deduced 
from  that  that  where  there  has  never  been  a tenant 
that  there  is  a tenant’s  interest? — No. 


.■  Fixzgiubon  re-examined.® 


58339.  Chaiiiman. — You  wish  to  supplement  your 
previous  evidence  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  I have  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  County  Council.  You  have  already  on 
record  my  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  future 
legislation  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
congested  question  and  the  general  settlement  of  the 
Irish  land  question  ought  to  proceed,  so  I do  not 
intend  to  deal  at  any  considerable  length  with  them 
now,  except  the  Commission  intend  to  put  me  any 
questions  pertinent  to  the  evidence  of  pre- 
vious witnesses.  Mr.  Hayden  has  already  dealt 
with  the  desirability  of  having  the  ratepayers 
of  the  county  having  a voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  migrants,  because  the  success  of  the  scheme 
will  depend  on  the  class  of  tenants  that  are  selected, 
and  for  that  reason  the  holdings  from  which  it  is 

E reposed  to  migrate,  them  should  bear  evidence  of  the 
tness  of  the  migrants  to  manage  the  farms.  I do 
not  ask  that  the  selection  should  be  solely  determined 
by  the  representatives  of  the  county,  but  that  they 
should  share  in  the  responsibility  with  the  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

58340.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  say  that 
the  ratepayers  of  the  county  should  have  a voice  in 
the  selection  of  migrants.  How  could  they  exercise 
an  effective  voice  ? — By  having  a nominated  or  elected 
representation  from  the  county  on  the  body  respon- 
sible for  selection. 

58341.  But  what  would  they  know  about  migrants 
from  Galway  ? —It  should  be  their  business  to  Know. 

58342.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  through  its 
agents  would  have  knowledge  of  everything  concern- 
ing the  congested  districts  of  Galway.  They  would 
have  all  the  information  available,  and  how  could  a 
nominated  member  of  the  County  Council  gain  any 
information  on  the  point? — It  would  be  open  to  him 
to  ascertain. 

58343.  How  could  lie  proceed  about  it? — He  could 
inquire  into  the  character  of  the  migrants. 

58314.  From  those  best  able  to  give  him  iuforma- 
‘I0n  °r  by  inspecting  the  holding  Horn  which  he  was 
f°  taken?  Supposing  there  were  four  or  five 
hundred  holdings  he  would  go  and  make  an  inquisi- 
investigation  into  each?— Yes. 

, S”T°.  -*-*0  y°u  mean  that  he  should  be  responsible 
V?r  the  selection  of  the  migrants  from  the  congested 
istnets? — He  should  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  work  of  selection. 

58346.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — And  if  he  approves  of 
p ™ would  you  approve  of  them  being  brought  into 
=roSC0'!i'i'10,n  ■~^es-  After  the  needs  of  the  county 
“e  settled. 

feplP17’  Supposing  that  there  was  a 

® dissatisfaction  in  a particular  county  with 
, “?  a policy  of  migration,  and  supposing  that 
dm*  -wa3  larg«!y  owing  or  to  a certain  extent 

in  , 1S1}orance  of  the  people  in  the  county  as 
tlnf-  e_nifds  °*  congestion  as  a whole,  don’t  you  think 
i m.^uStl0TIS  representative  of  the  county  who  was 
(nil  °er  °f  the  Board,  and  therefore  was  able  to  be 
as  if  ^oainted  with  the  problem  as  a whole,  not 
conni-r,  eCj  his  locality  but  as  it  affected  the  whole 
morn  rl  i n ^ y°u  think  that  that  man  would  be 
neivhhm  y ■ to,  ?ome  down  and  try  to  persuade  his 
that  L-in/f  m “ls  ow.n  locality-  to  accept  a policy  of 
would  ,,even  against  their  own  prejudices  than 
the  RofliJ?  mfse  If. that  man  was  not  a member  of 
that.  ' J'"ere  18  a difference  of  opinion  about 

of  Want  your  opinion? — One  of  the  functions 

nominated  by  the  county  on  the  Board 

* For  former  examination 


would  be,  first,  take  Mayo,  for  instance,  to  see 
that  the  resources  of  Mayo  were  exhausted  before 
migrants  are  introduced  into  Roscommon.  The  in- 
troduction of  migrants  into  Roscommon  before  the 
resources  of  the  county  from  which  they  were  brought 
were  exhausted  would  be  resented. 

58349.  What  I meant  was  this : supposing  there 
was  a man  much  respected  and  trusted  in  Roscom- 
mon, one  upon  the  Board  as  a nominee  of  Roscom- 
mon, and  supposing  that  he  was  aware  that  a good 
many  of  his  neighbours  were  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  migrants ; supposing  after  his  experience 
on  the  Board  he  saw  that  the  relief  of  congestion  as 
a whole  could  not  be  properly  effected  unless  some 
grass  lands  in  Roscommon  were  used  for  migrants, 
don’t  you  think  that  man  would  be  listened  to  by  his 
neighbours  if  he  came  down  and  told  them  that  un- 
doubtedly congestion  could  only  be  relieved  by  look- 
ing at  the  subject  from  a broad  point  of  view  ? Don’t 
you  think  that  he  would  be  likely  to  have  some  effect 
with  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  a narrow  and 
parochial  view? — Well,  he  might,  but  outside  the 
Board  his  influence  might  be  equally  great. 

58350.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — If  you  were  a 
nominee  ?— -You  might  leave  that  out.  Sir  Antony. 

58351.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  I understand  this, 
that  if  the  grass  lands  of  Roscommon  are  appropriated 
when  you  have  provided  for  the  uneconomic  holdings 
that  the  balance  of  the  land  must  be  kept  until  you 
see  whether  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has  ex- 
hausted its  resources  in  the  other  counties— that  the 
balance  of  land  is  not  to  be  claimed  by  farmers’  sons 
or  others  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  in  the  con- 
gested counties  the  land  is  exhausted  ?— Yes,  that 
might  be  done. 

58352.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — What,  in  your 
opinion,  might  be  done?  What  would  be  the  policy 
you  would  recommend  in  that  case  ? You  are  before 
us  a representative  of  the  County  Council.  Take 
the  ease  of  migrants.  An  estate  in  Roscommon  on 
which  there  is  a certain  number  of  uneconomic  hold- 
ings is  bought.  The  first  procedure  after  purchasing 
that  estate  would  be  to  enlarge  the  uneconomic  hold- 
ings up  to  a certain  level.  Would  you  then  ear- 
mark the  remainder  of  the  land  on  that  estate  for 
the.  migrants  of  other  counties? — No,  sir.  I would 
deal  with  the  entire  problem  in  Roscommon  first. 
There  are  thousands  of  holdings  in  Roscommon  under 
£5  valuation. 

58353.  Well,  then,  you  would  deal  with  the  un- 
economic holdings  in  Roscommon  outside  the  estate 
which  would  be  purchased? — Quite  so. 

58354.  Therefore,  _ you  would  deal  with  the  un- 
economic holdings  in  Roscommon  whether  scheduled 
or  not? — Yes. 

58355.  If  you  had  made  provision  for  all  the  un- 
economic holdings  in  Roscommon  and  there  was 
spare  land,  would  you  ear-mark  that  land  for  the 
other  counties  ? What  would  you  do  with  that  land  ? 
— I would  hold  it. 

58356.  You  would  not  give  it  to  the  sons  of  ten- 
ants?— There  are  portions  of  Roscommon  that  mi- 
grants would  be  very  reluctant  to  go  to. 

58357.  Yon  would  hot ' ear-mark  that  land  for 
migrants  ? — No. 

58358.  Holdings  up  to  £5  valuation  can  be  enlarged 
by  the  Board  when  a neighbouring  estate  is  pur- 
chased, and  what  you  propose  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  present  system?— Yes.  The  Congested.  Districts 
Board  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  should  be  vested 
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■with  discretionary  powers  to  make  additions  to  hold- 
ings in  close  proximity  to  or  adjoining  untenanted 
lands,  in  the  case  of  holdings  rated  over  £10’ 
where  the  valuation  exceeds  £12  oi  £14.  I know 
many  cases  where  the  area  already  rated  does  not 
exceed  16  statute  acres.  It  is  desirable  ftat  all . con- 
gested townlands  or  districts  should  be  similarly 
treated,  where  they  have  been  sold  to  tenants,  no 
matter  what  the  form  of  purchase  gone  though, 
whether  the  sales  had  been  effected  under  previous 
or  recent  Land  Acts  or  by  direct  sale. 

58359.  Chairman. — I take  it  that  you  would  pro- 
pose to  buy  all  the  grass  land  yon  could  get  in  Ros- 
common and  hold  it.  Well,  now  may  I ask  what 
would  be  the  advantage  of  doing  that  if  several  years 
were  to  elapse  before  you  would  be  in  a position  to 
find  out  how  it  should  be  apportioned?  Would  t 
not  be  better  to  buy  grass  land  only  as  you  wanted  it 
for  specific  cases  you  had  already  decided  on  f—Ro. 

58360.  Just  think  for  a moment.  All  these  ad- 
vances by  the  State  for  land  purchase  cost  a good 
deal  of  money,  and  at  present  that  falls  on  the  late- 
payers.  Why,  then,  should  you  impose  a '’urden  on 
the  ratepayers  by  acquiring  more  land  tlian 
could  possibly  deal  with  fo,;  s.yoval 
purchase  all  the  untenanted  land  I could  get  at  a rea 
sonable  price.  Take  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
it  has  on  hands  at  present  a large  quantity  of  un- 
tenanted land  which  accommodates  many  people  from 


that  he 
was 


3 was  a kind  and  indulgent  landlord,  but  lie 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  When,  however,  ho  was 
disposing  of  his  Clonalis  Estate,  if  he  wanted  to  bo 
friendly  to  his  tenants  he  should  have  sold  it  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board.  It  was  the  class  of  estate 
the  Estates  Commissioners  should  not  have  dealt  with. 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
position  of  the  tenants,  except  migrating  four  of 
them.  The  O’Conor  Don  said  that  several  of  his 
tenants  refused  to  migrate.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  tenants  refused  to  go,  and  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  quantity  of  land  ofiered  to  each  was  not  considered 
sufficient  in  size ; and,  secondly,  the  annuity  to  be 
paid  was  considered  much  too  high.  To  my  own  cer- 
tain knowledge  they  were  not  encouraged  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners’  Inspectors,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  told  they  would  get  cheaper  land  if 
they  waited.  Some  of  them  now  occupy  holdings  on 
the  Balffe  Estate,  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  those  ob- 
tainable on  the  Belanagiare  Estate.  They  should  not 
have  been  asked  to  migrate  to  the  Belanagare  Estate 
in  the  first  instance,  as  there  was  on  that  estate  a 
number  of  uneconomic  holdings  needing  relief.  In- 
stead of  migrating  some  of  tlie  small  tenants  to  the 
untenanted  lands  there,  instead  of  doing  that  and 
having  houses  erected  for  them,  as  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  would  have  done,  these  tenants  were 
kninari  n fpw  ii.orAs  two  miles  anart  from  their 


— l'Cl  would  nave  uuue,  tod  were 

helped  to  a few  acres  two  miles  apart  from  their 

>s&  22  s&nst  12ft 

SLniv ‘tnd^holding  of  that  land  does  not,  I meadow,  as  tlie  transit  of  suitable  manure  from  their 

1 Le^entaS  & tffu|i  °tlie  fixation  of  stock  homes  will  be  troublesome  and  inconvenient. 


am  sure,  entail  loss  miuugu  . , , 

58361.  The  loss  on  the  flotation  of  stock  is  lai 
greater  than  any  other  loss.  Supposing  you  want 
£5,000,000  to  buy  the  grass  lands  m Roscommon,  the 
loss  on  the  flotation  of  that  stock  would  be  very- 
great.  Why  should  you  incur  that  loss  on  flotation 
before  it  is  necessary  ?— Well  that  is  a large  sum. 

58362.  Do  you  admit  that  it  would  be  wasteful  foi 
the  State  to  go  and  purchase  all  the  grass  lands  in 
Roscommon  if  they  could  not  possibly  deal  with  it  i 
If  a pre-emption  clause  were  put  in  in  future  legisla- 
tion securing  that  land  for  the  people,  it  would  then 
be  advisable  to  proceed  with  the  purchase,  and  with- 
out risk  of  incurring  any  great  loss  to  the  country. 

58363.  I do  not  understand  wliat  you  mean  l 
mean  that  the  land  should  not  be  sold  except  through 
the  public  body  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing these  lands. 

58364.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— If  you  had  com- 
pulsory purchase,  would  not  that  be  equivalent . 
Yes. 


58368.  Chairman.— These  questions,  of  course, 
are  of  local  interest  rather  than  of  general  applica- 
tion 1 Well,  you  see  it  appears  in  the  evidence  of  The 

O’Oonor  Don  that  tlie  people  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts are  not  so  anxious  to  migrate,  and  this  is  the 
only  opportunity  of  answering  him.  The  O’Conor 
Don  appears  rather  alarmed  at  tlie  disappearance  of 
the  grazier.  Several  reasons  can  be  given  to  show 
that  his  views  are  wrong  in  this  respect.  It  will  be 
universally  admitted  that  the  grass  lands  of  this 
county  are  in  need  of  cultivation.  They  are  not  pro- 
ducing within  30  per  cent,  of  what  they  should,  or 
what  they  did  30  or  40  years  ago.  They  are  rapidly 
deteriorating.  He  considers  that  the  breeding  of 
stock  would  be  affected  by  the  graziers  not  purchasing 
stores.  A man  with  20  acres  of  good  Irish  land  can 
do  with  it  what  the  grazier  has  not  succeeded  in 
doing.  Some  of  the  new  tenants,  migrants,  have 
supplied  the  Castlerea  butchers  with  beef,  and  one 
of  these  was  a man  who  migrated  from  The  0 Conor 
Don’s  Estate.  The  O’Conor  Don  ^ mentioned 


58365.  Do  you  recognme  that  it  would  ^ot  be  ad  Jjiere  woukl  be  no  market  for  hay  if  the  grazier^ 
vantageous  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  untenanted  bufc  that  would  be  rather  a blessing  thane 

lands  in  Roscommon  m six  months?— As  fast  as  you  because  when  hay  does  not  go  to  a good 

can  get  them  you  should  purchase.  price  the  farmer  does  not  as  a rule  take  it  to  the 

58366.  Tlie  State  has  got  to  float  stock,  and  the  maricst ; be  gives  the  land  back  its  produce, 

flotation  of  stock  entails  a great  loss.  Wliat  is  the  iands  an(j  put 

use  of  asking  the  State  to  incur  all  that  expense,  58369.  If  you  break  up  tnese  grass  idi 
which  falls  fifally  on  the  ratepayers,  when  yon  have  people  on  them  how  are  yon  “ nmli,  ,1 

yet  cot  to  moke  out  all  this  informotron  about  mi-  MBcolty  of  a water  anpply  I Bpeakin*  B 

grants,  which  must  take  a considerable  time.  The  Boseommon,  would  >t  be  feasible  to , create  01  ^ 

settlement  of  Roscommon,  no  matter  how  rapidly  yon 
go,  will  take  at  least  five  years?— I would  say  ten 
years. 

58367.  What  is  the  use  of  having  the  land  on  your 
T 1/1  cocm-o  tlie.  lane!  • von  are  not.  nailed 


difficulty  of  a water  supply?  fcpeaKing  ^ 

Roscommon,  would  it  he  feasible  to  create 
acre  holdings  with  proper  water  facilities  (-1 
so.  It  is  a difficulty,  no  doubt,  m some  places,  but 
it  is  not  looked  upon  aB  an  unsurmountabie  one. 

58370  How  do  you  get  over  it  where 


08007.  wnat  is  the  use  of  having  the  land  on  your  58370.  How  do  you  get  over  it  where  xneie 
hands  ? — I would  secure  the  land ; you  are  not  called  tract  of  land  with  only  one  well  or 

a-  ___  for  estates  the  day  you  purchase  them,  Irwin  Estate  was  divided  among  some  t > 

L t cliff  A,-  from  Mr  TTavden  +1ia  TCst.fl.tAR  finmmissioners  made  provision  to  nave 


upon  to  pay  for  estates  the  day  you  purchase  them,  Irwin  Estate  was  divided  ara°"g,  have  a 

or  for  long  after.  I diSer  from  Mr.  Hayden  the  Estates  Commissioners  made 

as  to  the  mode  of  purchase— that  is  giving  paSs  for  all  the  tenantsto  the > one i watei 

the  Estates  Commissioners  the  purchasing  of  the  en-  the  same  was  done  on  the  Balffe  Mta  - ^ 

tire  lands  of  Ireland.  I would  settle  on  the  Con-  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  in  g becan6e 

gested  Districts  Board  the  responsibility  of  purchas-  fact,  it  is  a very  urgent  question  just  . for 
ing  the  land  that  they  would  have  to'  deal  with.  the  Congested  Distorts  Board 

From  a business  point  of  view,  I think  it  would  work  the  migrants,  and  it  will  be  one  ottneir  ^ ^ 

better.  It  would  be  practically  the  same  as  a provide  these  people  with  fuel.  iRe  so  ^ 

business  man  in  purchasing  stock.  The  man  who  ened  route  is  made  to  Arigna  uoai  scommon  I 

buys  it  takes  an  interest  in  selling  it.  It  would  be  As  a help  to  peopling  the  lanos  o ^ the  ^ 

the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  question,  and.  a would  recommend  also  the  establisnmen 

wholesome  rivalry  would  be  created  without  friction,  pressed  peat  fuel  industry. 

The  Estates  Commissioners  would  he  dealing  with  58371.  Which  do  you  tli 
other  classes  of  estates  in  the^  three  ^ other  pro-  ••  *-  » — — — 


th» 


_ a do  you  think  the  better  to 

other  classes  of  estates  in  the  three  other  pro-  ne^“  railway  to  Arigna  or  to  start  the  compres  F^ 

vinces,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  having  the  ;nd  trv  ^_Woll,  I think  both  would  be  n f 

J™  n-f  flUfl  other  o (invested  counties.  l?aUStry  , 1 ’■  - “ are  bogs 


industry  7-Well,  I think  both  woiua  « ’ ^ ^ * 
Peat  would  certainly  be  necessaiy. 
closer  proximity.  , a on 

58372.  Carriage  on  peat  would  be  greate 

uone.  XV o ouo  wm  uiayuw  mo  C°5&73T<It  would  be  the  cheapest  thing  « a p 

* See  Appendix  to  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Commission  [Cd  3786,  1907],  p.  262,  q.  41865  el  eq 


vinces,  the  Congested  Districts  coarci  navmg  me 
province  of  Connaught  and  other  congested  counties, 
and  there  would  be  no  clashing.  I regret  to  have  to 
differ  from  The  O’ Conor  Don  in  parts  of  his  evidence.* 
He  put  forward  the  dealings  of  his  respected  father 
with  his  tenants  as  a sample  of  what  landlords  in 
general  have  done.  No  one  will  dispute  the  fact 
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Well  the  people,  of  course,  are  more  ac- 
SSdir £.%£  Migrants,  I am  sa,«.  would 

prfiM74USHavee you° ever  thought  that  the  increased 
~r'  'fhe  carriage  of  peat  would  make  it  more  than 

Sf^teSS*-^  1 have  told  that the 


price  would  work  out  the  same  if  the  access  to  the  Qct.  2 1907 
Arigna  Coal  Mines  were  easier  than  what  it  is.  In  ' — 
the  matter  of  drainage  I entirely  endorse  what  Mr.  Mr.  John 
Hayden  has  said.  I wish  to  hand  in  these  figures  Fitzgibbon. 
dealing  with  the  number  of  uneconomic  holdings  in 
certain  local  electoral  divisions  ( handed  in).* 


Mr.  E.  W.  Sandford-W  ills  examimd. 


75  Chairman.— You  are  nominated  to  give 
ce  on  behalf  of  the  landlords  ?— Yes.  I live 
m a congested  district.  As  regards  the  cutting  up  of 
the  orass  lands  of  the  county,  I think  that  this  should 
be  proceeded  with  with  great  caution,  as  it  appears 
to  me  that  great  injury  may  be  done  to  the  small 
■farmers  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  county  by  a 
wholesale  division  of  the  grazing  lands,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:— The  cattle  trade  may  be  divided 
into  three  stages— the  calf  stage,  the  store  stock 
stage,  and  the  fattening  stage.  The  tenants  of  the 
tillage  lands  keep  one  or  two  cows  and  rear  calves,  in 
some  cases  buying  calves  for  the  purpose.  I have 
even  known  cows  bought  to  rear  the  calves.  These 
calves  the  following  year  are  put  out  to  grass  for 
the  summer  months,  and  in  the  autumn  following 
are  soldi  to  the  holders  of  store  cattle  lands,  who 
keep  them  for  a time,  and  then  pass  them  on  to  the 
holders  of  fattening  lands.  Now,  if  these  grass 
lands  are  cut  up,  and  migrants  from  the  congested 
area  are  planted  on  them,  the  result,  it  appears  to 
me,  will  be  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  calves  and  a greatly  restricted  market  for 
the  store  stock  at  eighteen  months  and  two  years  old. 
There  will  also  be  a large  number  of  young  stock 
produced  on  the  grass  lands  that  are  cut  up.  In  this 
way  not  only  will  the  existing  market  for  store  stock 
be  cut  off,  but  a rival  factory  will  be  instituted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  grass  lands  of  this  county  are 
not  suited  for  carrying  a close  population,  as  they  are 
not  suitable  for  tillage,  and  are  a long  way  from  turf, 
besides  being  very  poorly  supplied  with  water.  Even 
in  the  lands  that  are  best  suited  for  tillage,  in  the 
parts  where  tillage  is  now  and  has  been  carried  on, 
and  where  the  best  crops  are  now  grown,  the  tendency 
is  to  till  less  and  less,  ancl  put  the  land  more  and 
more  under  grass.  The  natural  expectation  then 
would  be  that,  on  the  stiffer  lands,  not  so  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  or  so  easily  worked,  the 
method  pursued  would  most  likely  be  continual 
■meadowing  and  the  production  of  store  stock.  As  a 
proof  of  the  tendency  to  till  less  I would  point  to 
the  market  in  Castlerea,  where  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce now  sold  is  not  half  what  it  used  to  be  some 
25  years  ago.  There  is  no  great  desire  among  the 
people  in  the  district  in  which  I live  to  migrate  to 
new  holdings  in  the  grass  lands,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  migrants  from  more  remote  districts  would 
be  the  cause  of  a great  deal  of  ill-feeling  and  jealousy. 
One  man  said  to  me : “I  hold  14  acres  where  I am, 
and  I would  not  give  it  up  for  the  best  40  acres  of 
land  in  the  county.” 

58376.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — But  there  is  a difference 
between  a holding  of  fourteen  acres  and  one  of  five  V— 
Yes. 

58377.  Supposing  he  had  only  five  acres  it  would 
be  a different  matter  with  him  ?— Oh,  well,  perhaps. 
The  cattle  trad©  is  one  of  the  'mainstays  of  the  farm- 
Ir'?i  community,  and  has  fallen  into  certain  lines, 
which  experience  has  pointed  out  as  the  best.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  doing  a great  injury  to  the 
country  in  general  if  any  line  of  action  which  might 
throw  that  trade  out  of  its  natural  course  were 
entered  upon  hurriedly  and  without  the  most  careful 
consideration.  A great  deal  of  good  work  has  been, 
* ®}  18  still  .being  done,  by  the  Parish  Committees 
under  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  In  the  parish 
•n  wh'ch  I live  there  is  a great  improvement  in  build- 
“gs  where  the  occupiers  have  had  grants  in  aid, 


both  in.  dwelling-houses  and  out-offices,  new  roofs  ^r‘ S'  T' 
being  put  on  and  neiw  ccw-houses  and  stables  built,  or“" 
and  other  improvements  made.  I think  that  a good  1 8‘ 
deal  more  might  be  done  if  the  Board  had  more  funds 
at  its  command  to  be  dispensed  .by  the  Parish  Com- 
mittees, who,  if  they  had  the  funds,  could  give  grants 
in  aid  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  existing  main 
drains,  and  effecting  other  improvements.  I think, 
however,  if  this  were  done  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
people  benefited  to  'maintain  the  drains  when  put  in 
older.  Otherwise  I fear  that  in  a great  many  cases 
the  drains  will  in  a few  years'  time  become  choked, 
and  the  trouble  be  -as  bad  as  ever.  Theie  is  a case 
of  that  in  my  neighbourhood.  A -man  would  not  do 
his  share,  and  'all  the  rest  of  the  people  had  to  suffer 
in  consequence.  I think  it  would  'he  a great  loss  to 
the  congested  districts  if  the  Board,  which  has  done 
so  much  good  work,  were  disestablished,  and  its  work 
handed  over  to  another  Department.  Giving  the 
small  farmer  the  means  of  improving  his  stock  by 
putting  within  his  reach  good  sires,  bulls,  horses, 
asses,  boars,  and.  I may  add,  rams  and  goats,  is 
conferring  a great  boon.  There  used  to  be  a depot 
for  them  at  Loughglynn.  Good  sires  mean  improved 
stock,  and  improved  stock  means  increased  wealth. 

In  conclusion,  I would  again  say  go  cautiously  in  the 
matter  of  breaking  up  the  grass  lands,  and'  do  all 
that  can  be  done  towards  improving  the  existing 
state  of  the  small  fanner.  I Hunk  migrants  intro- 
duced to  this  side,  where  land  is  hard  to  work,  would 
not  resort  to  tillage.  That  is  shown  by  what  is  done 
in  the  vicinity  of  Castlerea.  In  one  townland  divi- 
ded into  something  like  twenty-acre  holdings  over 
eighteen  months  ago  there  is  practically  no  tillage. 

It  is  all  grass  wherever  you  go. 

53378.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Is  the  restric- 
tion in  tillage  to  which  you  refer  due  to  paucity  of 
labour  or  what? — I think  it  is  not  due  to  scarcity  of 
labour,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  occupiers  of  the  hold 
inigs  find  that  they  can  do  better  by  less  tillage. 

They  are  doing  more  .in  the  way  of  cattle  rearing 
and  less  in  the  way  of  tillage,  because  they  find  that 
they  work  their  holdings  in  that  way  with  very  much 
less  expense  and  trouble  to  themselves. 

58379.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Would  you  not  say  that 
the  grass  lands  are  getting  worse  and  worse  under 
the  grazing  system? — I do  not  think  so. 

58380.  In  parts  of  Galway  I have  seen  it  going 
back  to  nature  ? — In  the  heart  of  this  county  it  is 
not  so ; the  land  is  good.  As  to  migration  my  ex 
perience  is  that  while  each  man  is  quite  ready  thal 
his  neighbour  should  go  he  does  net  want  to  be  trans- 
ferred himself. 

58381.  Would  they  not  go  in  colonies  ?— I could  not 
say  that ; each  man  wants  his  neighbour  to  go,  but 
not  himself. 

58382.  But  they  emigrate  without  compulsion.? — 

They  emigrate  because  they  have  friends  on  the  other 
side,  who  pay  their  fares  and  bring  them  out.  In 
moving  a tenant  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a com- 
plete move  and  not  merely  give  a piece  of  grass  land 
in  addition  to  a holding  already  occupied,  and  also 
to  provide  against  sub-division.  Otherwise  in  the 
next  generation  there  will  be  two  holdings  in  place  of 
one,  and  the  cure  will  result  in  making  the  disease 
worse. 


Mr.  Martin  Concannon  examined. 


®&83-  Chairman. — You  ' are  nominated  by  th 
^MUerea  Rural  District  Council  ?— Yes.  I have  no 
six  .rsay'.  Wllere  I live  is  congested.  Thirty 
live  I>ar*s^'  numbering  136  people 

liv«  J?  *<*es  of  hogland.  Twelve  other  familie 
n nfty  .acres  of  a by-road,  though  this  localit; 


is  not  scheduled  as  congested.  Some  people  seem  to  Mr.  Martin 
think  that  we  in  Roscommon  are  not  congested  at  Concaanon. 
all.  I have  travelled  a great  part  of  Mayo  and 
several  other  counties,  and  cam  say  for  a fact  that 
there  are  many  families  living  in  Roscommon  as 
poor  as  any  in  any  other  county.  The  twelve  families 


* See  page  292. 
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to  whom  I have  refemd  live  together  as  it  they 
wore  in  a block  in  a town,  and  hold  their  land  m 
common.  They  have  been  repeatedly  summoned  be- 
. cause  of  their  places  being  unsanitary.  Their  way  of 
living  is  .about  the  hardest  of  the  hard,  and  if  it  was 
within  your  reach  you  should  see  this  place. 

58384.  Mr.  0’Kei.ly.— What  is  the  name  of  the 
place  ? — Ballintubber 

58385.  It  is  not  scheduled  as  congested,  but  it  is 
congested  as  a matter  of  fact?— It  is  not  scheduled. 

58386.  The  reason  it  is  not  scheduled  is  because  it 
is  contiguous  to  a large  number  of  grazing  ranches  ?— 
There  are  hundreds  of  acres  on  each  side  of  their 
houses,  and  they  can  only  look  at  them. 

58387.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Are  you  a farmer  ?— In 
a small  way. 

58388.  What  is  your  acreage  ?— 15£  acres,  valuation 
£14  10s  On  the  15  .acres  I have  3£  acres  of  arable 
land.  I have  eleven  acres  of  bog  which  will  not 
grow  anything.  I have  spent  £47  15s.  for  grass 
manures  during  the  last  thirteen  years  and  glad  I 
was  to  get  it.  Before  that  I was  forced  to  go  to 
three  conacre  fields  when  I had  no  one  only  myself.  I 
used  to  have  meadow  here  at  the  poor-house  above. 

58389.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Why  wru’d  not 
yi  u break  up  any  of  your  land  ?— Because  I would 
have  nothing  to  feed  my  cow  or  any  calf  e'tlier  in  the 
winter  time.  Bog  hay  is  not  much  good  for  animals. 


It  may  keep  them  from  dying,  but  they  won’t  im- 
prove on  it. 

58390.  If  you  had  a good  holding  of  thirty  acres 
what  would  you  do  ? — I will  tell  you  what  I would  do 
First,  I should  tell  you  I should  have  a little  capital’ 
It  would  be  a wrong  thing  to  .give  me  thirty  acres 
with  nothing  to  work  it  with.  The  first  thing  I 
would  do  if  I had  thirty  acres  would  be  to  enclose 
four  acres  for  tillage,  for  a start. 

58391.  Out  of  thirty?— For  a start.  The  next 
thing  I would  do  is  enclose  about  that  much  more  for 
meadow.  I would  pasture  the  rest.  I have  a great 
belief  that  we  living  in  the  country  cannot  live  with- 
out tillage,  but  it  is  the  worst  of  the  land  we  have  to 
till— and,  I tell  you  the  fair  truth,  for  I have  good 
experience,  and  i am  a good  age  now,  and  I often 
had  two  acres  of  potatoes  sown,  and  this  very 
year  I have  them  sown,  and,  thank  God 
this  year  they  escaped  the  early  summer  frost,  hut 
many  ye  ars  I had  the  same  complement,  and  it  might 
happen  to  be  in  June  or  the  early  days  of  July  the 
wifi  of  Providence  that  one  little  night’s  frost  sweeps 
my  two  acres  of  potatoes  away.  All  my  class  is  liv- 
ing on  the  boglands,  and  we  are  asked  why  don’t  we 
till  more.  We  have  not  the  land  to  till.  Why,  I 
would  sooner  have  to-morrow  16£  acres  of  the  worst, 
clay  land  under  Heaven  than  all  the  bogland  that  I 
have,  because  you  are  not  sure.  You  are  toiling  all 
your  years,  and  even  when  you  are  successful  the 
produce  of  what  is  in  the  bog  is  not  up  to  much. 


Mr.  Cox  Cotton  examined. 


58392.  Chairman.  -I  see  from  your  precis  that  your 
first  point  is  the  reason  why  occupiers  of  land  in 
Roscommon  are  graziers  ? — Yes.  In  almost  all  the 
leases  and  .agreements  between  landlords  and  tenants 
penal  clauses  prevented  the  occupier  from  building, 
also  from  converting  into  tillage.  Had  it  not  -been 
for  these  clauses  houses  would  have  been  built  and 
many  of  the  farms  have  been  tilled.  Owing  to  these 
clauses  graziers  had  in  many  instances  to  reside  on 
very  small  farms.  Grazing  was  looked  on  as  a legi- 
timate business  and  laws  enacted  to  make  agreements 
.between  landlords  and  tenants  binding. 

58393.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  you  mean  clauses 
inserted  in  agreements  between  landlords  and 
tenants  ? — In  one  of  my  agreements  even  where  I 
reside  I am  bound  not  to  till  more  than  ten  acres  of 
land. 

58394.  Chairman. — I suppose  that  was  because  the 
landlords  were  afraid  that  if  tillage  was  resorted  to 
the  rich  pasture  lands  would  be  broken  up?— Yes,  and 
that  they  were  more  valuable  as  they  were. 

58395.  Mr.  Kavanagh Why  was  there  a clause 

against  building? — It  was  presumed  that  these  lands 
should  'be  kept  as  grazing  lands,  and  that  if  you  went 
to  build  you  would  be  likely  to  till. 

58396.  When  were  these  leases  made? — I have  a 
lease  of  land  that  was  made  to  my  father  in  1858. 
In  that  lease  there  are  clauses  preventing  more  than 
four  acres  being  tilled  and  that  for  a herd’s  garden. 

58397.  Mr.  Bryce. — Four  acres  out  of  how  many? 
— There  were  252  Irish  acres  on  the  farm.  Evi- 
dently the  intention  was  not  to  allow  him  to  till 

58398.  Mr.  Sutherland. — You  say  that  laws  were, 
enacted  to  make  such  agreements  binding : do  you 
refer  to  Acts,  of  Parliament  ? — Yes.  There  were.  Acts 
of  Parliament  that  made  all  these  leases  and  agree- 
ments binding,  __  and  these  penal  clauses  were  very 
frequently  put  into  execution  where  the  agreements 
were  broken.  Most  of  the  good  grazing  land  in  the 
centre  of  South  Roscommon  is  deep,  cold,  clay,  late 
in  growth.  The  tillage  on  land  of  similar  class  in 
England  had  to  be  abandoned  as  uneconomic. 

58399.  Can  you  give  us  some  of  the  localities  in 
England  where  that  occurred  ? — Take  the  deep  clay  of 
Leicestershire  and  other  places  where  there  is  deep 
clay.  I have  not  had  much  experience  of  England 
except  going  through  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
train,  but  I know  it  from  reading  of  it.  Some  years 
ago  I believe  that  some  of  the  stiff  lands  in  England 
could  be  got  for  very  little. 

58400.  Mr.  Bryce. — In  Essex,  for  instance  ?— I 
could  not  locate  it,  but  I believe  it  is  a fact. 

Mr.  Sutherland.— I have  heard  of  it  for  the  first 
time,  and  I thought  I knew  the  conditions  in  Eng- 


land pretty  well  that  land  has  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion there  for  the  same  reasons  that  you  assign  as 
applying  to  Ireland. 

58402.  Sir  John  Colomb.—  It  is  the  case  in 
Cheshire,  Leicestershire,  and  a few  other  counties  by 
reason  of  the  soil  being  of  the  same  nature?— Yes. 
In  the  district  referred  to  there  are  not  bogs  and  veiy 
bad  water.  The  potatoes  grown  in  the  district  ate 
almost  unfit  for  food.  The  oats  neither  fill  nor  ripen 
properly.  I have  been  riding  to  hounds  when  the 
hounds  ran  through  the  green  oats,  coming  towards 
Christinas,  more  than  once. 

58403.  Mr.  Sutherland.— What  particular  part  do 
vou  refer  to  in  this  neighbourhood  ? Is  it  between 
here  and  Atlilone?— No.  It  would  be  within  three 
miles  of  this  town.  I could  make  a parallelogram  by 
the  roads. 

58404.  As  we  passed  along  in  the  tram  we  saw 
large  fields  of  beautiful  ripe  oats?— Yes.  That  would 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atlilone,  between  Athlone 
and  Roscommon.  That  is  the  best  part  of  Roscom- 
mon for  ripening  land,  and  for  crops,  but  beyond 
(his,  where  Major  Balfe  lives,  there  is  a road  runs 
from  that  to  Rathcroghan,  where  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  have  acquired  a good  deal  of  land. 

58405.  These  wore  scattered  fields  in  the  middle  pi 
large  grass  fields? — In  what  district? 

58406.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnei.l.— Between  Bally- 
moe  and  Roscommon,  passing  by  Donamon  ?— ina 
part  of  the  country  and  on  the  borders  would  » 
outside  the  square  I speak  of.  It  would  be  boun 
in  this  way.  Go  three  miles  from  this  town,  ne 
Major  Balfe’s  place,  there  are  cross  roads.  The  row 
runs  straight  by  Rathmoyle  until  it  goes  to  the  cr 
roads  of  Rathcroghan,  where  the  Congested  Dis  n 
Board  have  acquired  a go'od  deal  of  land.  1 , 
bounded  on  the  west  and  on  the  north  by  the 
from  Rathcroghan  through  the  village  of  Tulsk 
place  called  Clashaganny.  For  the  reasons  that  1 nave 
given  the  few  resident  occupiers  and  herds  8r0  . 
very  small  patches  of  crops,  finding  it  uneepnom 
to  so.  My  next  point  is  relative  to  the  ten” 
land.  On  a great  many  estates  leases  were  not  g ' 
l honourable  understanding  that  so  b 


There 


as  a tenant  paid  his  rent  he  was  left  in uP°ss,  aj 
On  this  understanding  farms  have  been  hew  “y  „ 
same  families  for  over  forty  years  and  are  stu  • 
Had  it  been  in  the  North  of  Ireland  they  woul 
come  under  the  “Ulster  Custom."  Such  lan 
misnamed  untenanted.  When  these  esta 
. bought  by  either  the  Estates  Commission 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  as  the  law  a P 
sent  stands  the  occupiers  have  to  go  without  , 
sation,  which,  in  many  cases,  will  mean  mn  i. 
who  held  the  land  during  their  lives.  As  an  . 
John  L.  Cotton,,  of  Lpn|tad  Horae,  Castlei®,  "•«» 
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farm  on  the  Pollock  Estate  for  thirty-eight  years. 

1 « the  expiration  of  his  lease  he  is  a yearly  tenant. 
Smce  th  - P ^ estate  has  served  him  with  notice 

“I*”'1  the  land.  There  is  no  men- 
£ „[  compensation  for  him,  not  even  as  much  no 
w onahle  him  to  emigrate  in  his  old  age. 

W°W407  Mr  O’Kelly.— Why  should  not  the  land- 
lord compensate  him  and  not  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners ?-—I  don’t  suppose  the  man  would  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  landlord  compensating  him, 

W5M(»eiWhat  ciaim  had  he  on  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners or  the  Congested  Districts  Board?— He  does 
l-t  make  any  claim  on  them.  I just  put  forward 
the  case  whether  the  Government  think  he  should  be 
nut  out  without  any  compensation.  I have  hero  the 
letter  of  the  agent  in  which  lie  sends  him  notice  to 

^U58409.  Chairman.— These  were  what  they  call  parole 
agreements  ?— No.  The  land  was  held  under  lease  for 
twenty-one  years.  Since  the  lease  expired  the  tenant 
was  left  on.  He  paid  his  rent,  and  the  agent  accepted 
it.  There  was  nothing  more  about  it  until  he  got 
the  letter— a rather  friendly  letter. 

58410.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— Is  not  the  whole  thing  be- 
tween the  landlord  on  the  one  hand  and  the  tenant 
on  the  other.  Suppose  the  landlord  wished  to  evict 
Mr.  Cotton,  the  Estates  Commissioners  not  having 
interfered,  could  not  he  have  done  so? — Yes,  but  on 
his  own  telling  he  had  no  notion  of  evicting  him  if 
he  had  not  sola  to  the  State. 

58411.  He  is  making  a better  bargain  with  -the  Es- 
tates Commissioners? — What  I claim  is  that  these 
men  have  a right  to  be  compensated. 

58412.  If  the  landlord  is  so  very  sympathetic  with 
the  man  for  having  to  do  that  let  him  translate  his 
sympathy  into  something  'more  substantial? — The 
landlord  is  not  so  sympathetic.  The  mortgagees  are 
the  landlords.  The  agent  is  acting  for  creditors. 
He  writes Dear  Sir, — The  notice  of  surrender 
sent  herewith  is  in  contemplation  of  the  sale  of  the 
mortgagees’  estate  to  the  tenants  through  the  Estates 
Commissioners  under  the  new  Land  Act.  Should  we 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  sale  we  shall  be  glad  if 
you  keep  the  lands  as  heretofore.  Yours  faithfully, 
John  L.  Lambert.” 

58413.  Chairman. — You  yourself  are  a grazier  on  a 
large  scale? — Yes;  a fairly  large  scale. 

58414.  How  many  acres  do  you  graze  ? - Between 
400  and  500  Irish  acres. 

58415.  You  hold  them  under  the  11  months’  system  ? 
—Not  one  inch,  I am  thankful  to  say.  I have  a judi- 
cial lease,  and  I have  a farm  of  120  statute  acres 
which  I purchased  eighteen  years  ago  under  the  Ash- 
bourne Act,  and  where  I reside.  I have  signed  an 
agreement  for  it. 

58416.  You  don’t  graze  on  the  11  months’  system  at 
all?— I hold  no  land  on  the  11  months’  system.  I 
am  one  of  the  oldest  graziers,  I suppose,  in  the 
county,  and  I know  as  much  of  the  tenure  of  the 
land  as  anyone,  and  as  much  of  the  grazing  land  of 
the  county  as,  I suppose,  a horse  could  put  a foot 
down  on. 

, 58417*  Do  you  hold  much  land  from  year  to  year  ? — I 
hold  no  land  only  what  I have  under  judicial  lease 
or  what  I purchased  17g  years  ago  under  the  Ashbourne 
Act.  and  where  I reside  I have  arranged  for  the  pur- 
chase of  it,  and  it  is  going  through  in  the  usual  form 
at  present,  and  there  are  some  other  large  farms  that 
A have  a judicial  lease  of.  As  the  law  exists  at  pre- 
sent  I am  pretty  safe,  and  for  that  reason  I feel 
i°r  those  who  are  not. 

58418.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — How  many  acres  are  on  the 
SfMio  m ?— Almost  100  Irish  acres. 

- . • ^-re  the  other  two  farms  you  hold  under 

ini 1Cla'  *eas€  c*ose  borne  farm  ? — One  farm  is 

7 separated  by  a few  hundred  yards,  though  it  is 
sozoA  °*  miles  aromlcl  by  the  road. 

“420.  How  far  away  is  the  other  farm  from  the 
_-?*e  farm?— -As  the  crow  flies  it  would  be  four 
cfw’oi  *s  s^x  or  seven  by  the  road. 

D°  you  stock  the  farm  seven  miles  away 

S?~Yes-  1 stock  a11  the  la,,ds- 

■■  8422.  You  would  hot  like  to  hear  it  described  as 
?'resi(fential  farm?— It  is.  In  many  cases  men 
•dncpri  k6  “el(l.land  during  their  lives  have  been  in- 
avreo  * 8el-fi.ng  reductions  in  their  rent  to  sign 
ihis01*  5 wbich  make  them  eleven  months  men. 

8 system  was  the  creation  of  solicitors  and  agents 


to  deprive  the  occupier  of  the  benefit  of  any  Land  Oct.  2,  l 
Act  that  might  be  passed.  My  next  point  is  com- 
pensation  for  disturbance.  I suggest  that  your  Com-  "x 
mission  should  recommend  that  tenants  whose  leases  um"11* 
have  expired  and  held  on  since  as  yearly  tenants, 
also  those  who  held  in  the  way  I described  as  an 
honourable  understanding  and  have  been  turned  into 
eleven  months’  men,  should  get  a portion  of  then- 
land  to  buy  and  compensation  for  disturbance  for 
what  has  been  taken  from  them.  The  landlord  is 
allowed  to  buy  a portion  of  his  estate,  the  agent  is 
paid  commission,  and  the  herd  very  properly  gets  a 
portion  of  the  land,  and  are  the  men  who  led  useful 
lives,  paying  a large  amount  of  the  taxes  of  the 
county,  to  be  left  to  end  their  lives  in  penury  by  an 
Act  of  the  British  Government?  It  has  always  been 
the  practice  of  that  Government  when  they  abolish 
an  office  to  compensate  the  holder.  Even  when 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  they  compen- 
sated the  slave  owner  to  the  amount  of  £20,000,000 
sterling.  I have  no  doubt  if  compensation  is  given 
and  prompt  payment  of  it,  that  it  will  tend  to  the 
peace  of  the  country,  as  more  land  would  be  available 
for  division  without  compulsion.  If  the  State  con- 
sider it  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  divide 
the  land  certainly  the  occupier  should  be  compen- 
sated from  the  Treasury  of  the  State.  When  fixing 
the  compensation  it  should  be  taken  into  account  that 
owing  to  the  various  causes  brought  about  by  the 
Act  of  1903  there  is  no  open  market  for  the  sale  of 
land.  The  next  matter  is  migration.  Roscommon 
should  not  have  migrants  brought  from  other  counties 
at  least  until  residents  in  the  county  were  first  at- 
tended to.  Each  county  should  be  made  to  relieve 
its  own  congestion.  There  is  more  grazing  land  in 
Mayo  and  Galway,  than  in  Roscommon.  It  is  much 
more  suitable  for  tillage,  and  fuel  is  more  abundant. 
Migrants  would  have  no  chance  of  getting  turf  in 
this  county.  When  Mr.  Doran  advocated  migration 
to  Roscommon  on  such  a large  scale  I believe  he  was 
carried  past  his  judgment  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  with  which  he  is  so  closely  identified.  He  cer- 
tainly must  not  have  compared  the  crops  of  the  re- 
spective counties.  I had  a good  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  crops  of  Roscommon  and  Mayo,  as  in  the 
year  1891  I was  sent  by  the  Land  Commission  to 
inspect  and  report  on  the  potato  crop  of  both  counties 
and  while  so  doing  saw  the  other  crops,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  yield  in  Mayo  compared  to  Ros- 
common. If  a capable  man  is  sent  as  an  expert  to 
compare  the  crons  of  these  counties  and  give  you  his 
evidence,  it  would  be  a great  assistance  to  you.  Tho 
next  question  is  would  it  be  economic  to  break  up  all 
the  grazing  land?  It  would  not.  The  quantity 
given  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  occupier  to  hold 
on  his  young  cattle  for  beef  or  for  forward  stores  for 
the  English  or  Scotch  markets.  It  takes  from  four 
to  five  statute  acres  to  feed  a “ sum  ” summer  and 
winter,  and  from  that  it  is  evident  that  (even  should 
the  occupier  not  have  to  dispose  of  any  of  nis  flock 
to  meet  his  engagements)  unless  food  was  bought  he 
could  not  keep  on  his  succession.  Unless  a number 
of  the  graziers  remain  to  buy  the  young  stock,  and 
more  particularly  if  Canadian  stores  are  admitted, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  peasant  proprietor  to 
support  his  family  and  pay  his  instalments.  Tho 
grazier  and  small  holders  have  been  a mutual  benefit 
to  each  other,  one  rearing  the  cattle,  the  other  buying 
and  feeding  them  to  an  age  when  they  were  fit  for 
fattening.  Also  the  small  holders  had  the  use  of  the 
high-priced  Roscommon  rams  owned  by  the  graziers 
free  of  charge.  Those  sheep  have  now  a world-wide 
reputation  for  improving  other  breeds  and  will  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct.  Horse-breeding  will  also 
get  a check,  and  the  splendid  hunters  and  army  re- 
mounts will  become  very  scarce,  as  without  tly 
grazier  to  buy  the  foals  it  will  be  uneconomic  for 
small  farmers  to  breed  them,  as  it  is  necessary  -for 
young  horses  to  have  wide  runs  to  develop  them  and 
make  them  active.  The  breeder  always  found  a ready 
purchaser  for  his  foal  at  the  remunerative  price  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds  each.  So  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  grazier  another  great  industry  will 
suffer.  Mr.  Doran  dees  not  seem  to  have  taken  these 
facts  into  account  when  he.  tried  to  brand  the  grazier 
as  a useless  member  of  the  community,  who  by  his 
autocratic  power  should  be  cut  down  as  a cumberer 
of  the  ground.  We  have  not  the  full  statistics-  show- 
ing how  the  prices  of  cattle  ranged  when  the  country 
was  more  populous,  but  as*  it  happens,  my  father 
was  a grazier  in  this  county,  and 'this  (produces  book) 
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is  a fair  book  which  I have  found  in  his  papers. 
The  date  is  May,  1850.  . . .. 

58423.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.—  Does  it.  give  the 
prices  at  the  fair?-Yes,  the  prices  of  cattle  in  May, 
1850,  at  the  fair  of  Strokestown.  I found  this  in 
my  father’s  desk.  Cattle  bought  at  the  fair  ot 
Strokestown  in  May,  1850,  for  the  farm  of  Carnagat . 

25  two-year-old  heifers  at  £4  each — and  I may  re- 
mark that  he  was  a man  who  was  always  buying 
young  cattle — 1 three-year-old,  £5.  It  goes  on  then 
to  yearlings.  The  first  yearlings  he  has  down  are  : 
£1  7.S.,  £1  3s.,  and  two  at  £1  each.  Then  there  is 
£1  10s.  The  highest  price  for  yearlings  evidently 
was  £2.  The  lowest  was  £1.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  this,  he  bought  38  beasts  at  the  fair  of 
Strokestown  for  £121  6s.  6d.  At  the  fair  of  French- 
park,  which  was  a more  congested  district,  I find  on 
the  21st  of  May,  a few  days  afterwards,  he  bought 
15  yearling  bullocks.  The  highest  price  was 
£1  12s.  6d.  He  bought  two  at  17s.  6rf.  each.  He_ 
bought  the  15  for  £19  16s. 

58424.  Did  he  buy  any  two-year-olds  at  French- 
park? — Not  according  to  this.  The  highest,  price  for 
a beast  was  £5  for  one  three-year-old  heifer.  He 
often  told  me  about  these  things.  I hunted  through 
his  papers,  and  I found  that  this  was  all  transferred 
to  his  ledger. 

58425.  Can  you  give  us  the  price  this  year?  Have 
you  bought  "any  two-year-olds  this  year? — Yes. 
Those  prices  are  all  collected  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, and  I happen  to  be  the  collector  in  the 
district.  The  statistics  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  Speaking  from  memory,  the  price  of 
average  two-year-old  heifers  at  the  fair  of  Strokes- 
town to-day  would  be  £11. 

58426.  At  present  ? — In  May  last.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  May.  They  range  from  £12  10s.  to  £10  and 
£9  10s.,  but  the  medium  price  would  he  about  £11. 
The  statistics  of  all  these  things  have  been  collected 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

58427.  What  do  you  deduce  from  all  that  ?— I was 
born  in  1844,  and  was  born  a grazier  and  taken  home 
from  school  very  young  to  assist ; and  according  to 
what  my  father  told  me  frequently  the  upshot  of  this 
was  that  when  the  calves  were  dropped  they  were 
sold.  There  was  scarcely  a bullock  calf  over  a year. 
They  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  5s.  to  2s.  6 d., 
which,  of  course,  was  more  economic  than  to  keep  it 
for  a year  at  these  prices.  That  brought  it  up  by 
degrees.  The  population  then  was  so  very  large. 

.58428.  Has  the  rent  of  grazing  land  increased  pro- 
portionately?— The  rent  of  the  farm  on  which  these 
cattle  were  fed  at  that  time  was  about  28s.  an  Irish 
acre. 

58429.  What  is  it  now? — It  is  now  32s.  an  Irish 
acre.  That  is  an  exceptional  case.  My  father  had 
that  farm  in  1858  when  things  began  to  rise.  He 
gave  the  landlord  £500,  and  the  landlord  gave  him  a 
long  lease  for  a slight  rise. 

58430.  Am  I to  infer  that  there  has  been  no  such 
rise  in  the  price  of  land  as  there  has  been  in  the 
price  of  stock  ? — There  was,  because  that  farm  I refer 
to  has  been  a good  paid;  of  the  time  £3,  or  perhaps 


. 58431.  The  rents  for  some  years  past  have  been  fall- 
ing?—No.  The  rent  fell  off  in  1878.  The  rent  of 
these  lands  fell  off  in  seven  or  eight  years  from  these 
enormous  prices  to  nearly  half,  and  that  has  been 
pretty  steady  since  1882  or  1883. 

58432.  Mr.  Sutherland. — The  graziers  then  must 
have  made  large  fortunes  if  the  price  of  land  went 
up  only  50  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  cattle  went  up 


300  or  400  per  cent.  ? — No,  because  the  pries  0f 
the  store  cattle  went  up  so  very  much  also  in  pro. 
portion.  I went  over  fifteen  years  of  the  statistics 
some  years  ago  in  this  witness-box.  I was  examined 
by  Judge  Fitzgerald  in  an  appeal  case,  and  I showed 
him  that  the  year-old  cattle  were  a good  deal  out  of 
proportion  to  the  price  of  the  two-year-old  now.  I 
cannot  carry  it  all  in  my  head,  but  the  statistics  will 
show  that  that  is  so.  I hold  here  in  my  hand  the 
Small  Holdings  Allotment  Act  of  1907.  A short 
paragraph  states : When  a labourer  has  been 

regularly  employed  on  any  land  acquired  by  the 
County  Council  for  small  holdings,  and  has  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  County  Council  that  the 
effect  of  the  Act  has  deprived  him  of  employment 
and  no  employment  of  an  equally  beneficial  character 
is  available  in  the  locality,  the  County  Council  may 
pay  him  such  compensation  as  they  think  fit.  In  the 
same  way  a labourer  who  requires  to  be  compensated 
may  go  to  the  County  Council.  I give  that  as  a 
precedent. 

58433.  Mr.  0’Keli.y.— Suppose  the  landlord  him- 
self wished  to  terminate  a tenancy,  and  the  matter 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  intervention  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  or  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, would  you  say  that  the  tenant  to  be  evicted 
should  ask  for  compensation  from  the  landlord?— In 
a great  many  of  these  eases  there  was  an  honourable 
understanding  that  as  long  as  he  paid  the  rent  be 
was  not  to  be  disturbed.  Even  on  the  Pollock  estate 
he  acknowledged  as  much,  because  he  said,  “If  the 
Estates  Commissioners  don’t,  but  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  again." 

58434.  When  a landlord  finds  it  to  his  interest  to 
dispose  of  the  property,  should  not  the  honourable 
understanding  take  the  form  of  compensation  from 
the  landlord  for  disturbance? — I think  that  neither 
landlord  nor  incoming  tenant  should  lose.  My  idea, 
whatever  it  is  worth,  is  that  if  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  the  State  should  pay  it. 

58435.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  that  matter?— 
There  is  in  this  way,  that  they  say,  “ We  want  to 
buy  this  estate,  but  unless  we  got  the  grazing  land 
we  won’t  buy.” 

58436.  It  might  be  (lie  other  way  round.  The 
landlord  might  go  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  and 
say,  “I  want  to  sell  my  property?” — I don’t  think 
even  the  United  Irish  League  would  deny  that  the 
grazier  should  bo  compensated.  They  don’t  think  a 
man  should  lx*  sent  to  the  workhouse  to  be-  a charge 
on  the  rates. 

58437.  Would  the  United  Irish  League  say  that 
the  compensation  should  be  saddled  on  the  annuities 
of  the  incoming  tenants? — No.  I don’t  say  that. 
There  should  be  a grant  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  O’Kelly. — If  you  get  it  out  of  the  Treasury, 
I don't  object. 

58438.  Sir  John  Oolomb. — Taking  Mr.  O'Kelly's 
point  that  the  landlord  should  pay  compensation, 
would  not  that  add  to  the  total  amount  to  be  paid 
by  the  tenants  in  their  purchase  prices? — I would 
consider  that  it  should  be  reasonable. 

58439.  May  ft  not  be  possible  that  the  objection 
of  some  landlords  to  sell  means  that  if  they  sell  at  a 
purchase,  price  to  get  their  net  income  they  are  inflict 
ing  an  injury  on  men  with  whom  they  have  an 
honourable  understanding? — I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  it.  On  plenty  of  these  estates  there  was  an 
honourable  understanding  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  that  as  long  as  the  tenant  paid  the  rent  he 
should  not  be  disturbed. 


Sir.  Patrick 
Wibb. 


Mr.  Patrick  Webb  examined. 


58440.  Chairman. — You  live  in  Loughglynn  ? — Yes. 
I have  a fair  experience  of  living  under  the  Board 
on  the  Dillon  estate,  seven  years,  and  as  far  as  the 
two  Boards  are  concerned,  I think  that  competition 
between  them  should  be  done  away  with.  I have 
experience  myself  in  the  case  of  estates  on  the  market 
where  members  of  both  Boards  have  approached  men 
of  influence  so  as  to  get  the  estates  transferred  to 
one  or  the  other. 

58441.  Sir  Antony  MaoDonnell.— What  do  yon 
mean?-Men  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and 
the  Estates  Commissioners  approached  certain  men 
to  my  own  knowledge,  such  as  county  councillors, 
and  men  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  agitation 


myself  included,  so  that,  they  would  sanction  in  one 
direction  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  in  the 
other  the  Estates  Commissioner's. 

58442.  What  sanction  could  they  give? — Sanction 
them  as  purchasers.  On  these  grounds  it  is  my  bo11" 
that  the  price  of  estates  has  been  raised,  particularly 
the  price  of  the  De  Frcyne  estate.'.  , 

58443.  I have  not  yet  got  quite  into  my  head  wna 
you  mean.  Take  a concrete  instance1,  say  a Partl®"“ 
estate  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  wanted 
buy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a member  of 
Congested  Districts  Board  approached  you  m 
particular  ea-e  yon  mention  with  the  object  of  ' * 
during  you  to  sanction  the  arrangement  ?— To 
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influence  with  the  tenants  to  sanction  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  as  purchasers. 

S8444  To  use  your  influence  with  the  tenants  to 
apply  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  become 
purchasers?  Yes.  ... 

58445.  That  is  to  say,  to  memorialise  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  ?— Yes. 

58446.  Then  it  would  be  a case  in  which  the  ( on- 
gested  Districts  Board  wished  to  buy,  that  the 
member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  applied  to 
vou  with  the  view  of  your  influencing  the  tenants  to 
get  up  a memorial  to  present  it  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  in  order  to  buy  ?— Yes. 

58447.  If  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  for- 
warding the  purchase,  if  they  were  actually  engaged 
upon  the  purchase,  what  would  be  the  advantage  of 
such  a proposal  as  that? — On  the  other  hand  a 
representative  member  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 
also  approached  me  for  the  same  purpose. 

58448.  A member  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 
approached  you  with  the  object  of  your  influencing 
(lie  tenants  to  present  a memorial  that  the  estate 
should  be  purchased  by  the  Estates  Commissioners 
and  not  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — Yes. 

58449.  Chairman. — The  same  estate? — Yes,  and  our 
opinion  is  that,  having  this  competition  in  the 
market  for  these  estates  raises  the  price  of 
these  estates  in  the  market. 

58450.  Mr.  Bryce. — What  estate  was  that  ? — The 
Do  Freyne  estate,  and  the  Murphy  estate. 

58451.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Do  you  mean  one  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  or  their  representative? — I 
mean  their  representative. 

58452.  Sir  Antony  MacDonxell. — Would  you  give 
the  name? — I would  not  like  to. 

58453.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Lord 
De  Freyne  proposed  to  me  to  purchase  his  estate,  and 
that  Mr.  Murphy  proposed  to  me  to  purchase  his 
eitate?— I would  not. 

58454.  Did  I ever  move  you,  Mr.  'Webb  ? — You 
never  wrote  me  a scrawl. 

58455.  The  purchase  of  the  De  Freyne  estate  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Murphy  estate  was  negotiated 
through  me? — Never  a line,  but  a gentleman  ap- 
proached myself  to  try  to  get  the  estate  sold. 

58456.  You  make  a very  serious  charge  in  those  two 
caws,  the  De  Freyne  estate,  and  the  Murphy  estate, 
and  I think  you  are  labouring  under  a very  great 
misapprehension  ?— I don’t  think  I am. 

58457.  Surely  I am  justified  in  asking  you  to  men- 
tion names  if  you  make  this  charge,  because  if  you 
don't  you  expose  yourself  to  the  possibility  of  being 
doubted?— In  that  case  if  you  give  me  a guarantee 
that  there  will  be  no  injury  to  the  officer  I will  name 
him. 

58458.  Mr.  O’Keixy. — Did  Mr.  Doran  ever  ask 
you?— No.  _ 

58459.  Sir  Antony  MacDonxell. — Who  is  the 

safln  ^ it  will  not  injure  him  I will  name  him. 

58460.  I cannot  give  you  any  guarantee  ?— In  that 
oase  I would  not  name  him.  He  is  still  under  the 
a prominent  official. 

58461.  You  have  also  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
states  Commissioners  approached  yoii? — No,  his 

representative. 

I,rea%  think  if  you  knew  all  the  facts  you 
■ “nd  you  are  labouring  under  a misappve- 

„ *~I  am  not.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we 

A*0  “ave  only  one  or  other  of  the  bodies. 

Sir  John  Colomb. — Could  you  give  us  the 
0n.w,uch  y°u  were  definitely  approached  by 
,.,1  fe  ln  e-ach  case  ? — It  would  be  between  three 
rarrUd*  through  previous  to  the  1)6  Freyne  Ctt=e  being 
was  your  position  then? — I was 
on*  It  c°unci^°r  and  a district  councillor  then,  and 
agitation  6 men  W^°  to°^  a ^oreniost  part  in  the 

^r'  ^av*nagh. — What  answer  did  you 
Ufa!  .Pf  pJe  The  answer  I gave  was  that  I 

^^riot  interfere  one  way  or  another. 

&PlShSJrouJ?^e^OLOMB'~:DiCl  theJ  simultaneous,y 

A6<L?~  same  day?—  No.  They  knew  Lord 

of  7s.  in  (A*  an  ofier  in  behalf  of  the  tenants, 

584&>  q?  ,on  nrst,  and  5s.  on  second  term  rents, 
the  ,,T0NT.  MacDonnell.— The  truth  of 

as  that  the  De  Freyne  transaction,  and 


the  principles  on  which  the  De  Freyne  estate  was 
bought,  were  settled  by  me  with  Lord  De  Freyne 
before  any  member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
except  certain  members  whom  I consulted,  knew  any- 
thing at  all  about  it,  and  before  any  of  the  officials 
of  the  Board  knew  anything  at  all  about  it?— 
Whether  it  was  or  not,  a representative  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  approached  me. 

58469.  It  was  not  Mr.  Doran  ? — No. 

58470.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Did  he  come  to  Loughglinn? 
— Into  my  own  house.  1 was  offered  purchase.  The 
terms  Lord  De  Freyne  offered  myself  on  behalf  of 
the  tenants 

58471.  Did  this  gentleman  come  to  you,  and  6ay, 
" I have  been  deputed  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  to  consult  with  you  as  to  the  sale  of  the  De 
Freyne  Estate”? — No. 

58472.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? Did  he  come  as 
a plenipotentiary? — He  said  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  were  most  anxious  to  purchase  the  De  Freyne 
Estate,  and  had  also  got  to  learn  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  were  most  anxious;  and  if  I could 
induce  the  tenants  to  sanction  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  it  would  place  him  in  a very  responsible  posi- 
tion. 

58473.  What  year  was  that? — About  three  months 
previous  to  the  announcement  of  the  sale. 

58474.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Did  the  same  person  ask 
you  for  both? — Not  the  same  person. 

58475.  Chairman. — There  seems  to  be  a very  keen 
market  for  land  now? — Yes.  That  is  why  we  want 
one  purchasing  body. 

58476.  In  a keen  market  like  that  prices  should  be 
very  good? — Yes.  You  will  find  that  in  the  cattle 
trade  it  is  the  same. 

58477.  Sir  Antony  MacDonxell. — I think  you  will 
find  that  the  person  who  approached  you  was  really 
the  fly  on  the  wheel  in  all  these  transactions.  He  had 
as  little  influence  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
as  with  the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  as  little  with 
the  Estates  Commissioners  as  with  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board? — That  might  be. 

58478.  Probably  he  would  never  venture  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  either  body.  He  would  find  himself  in 
the  wrong  box  if  he  did?— So  much  so  indeed  that 
he  advocated  persuading  the  tenants  as  well  as  we 
could,  seeing  the  great  improvements  on  the  Dillon 
Estate,  to  sanction  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
That  is  on©  of  the  reasons  why  I wish  the  Estates 
Commissioners  as  the  purchasing  body,  to  avoid  com- 
petition ; but  I do  not  sanction  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  apportioning  the  land  nor  collecting  the  rents. 

I will  give  you  my  grounds.  I would  approve  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  being  the  purchasers,  fixing 
the  annuities,  and  apportioning  the  lands,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  carry  out 
improvements. 

58479.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnelt,. — How,  possibly, 
could  the  land  be  distributed  until  it  was  improved  ?' 
Take  the  case  of  an  estate  in  rundale.  How  could  it 
be  distributed  until  the  holdings  had  been  consolidated’ 
and  striped  ? — I would  sanction  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners striping  the  lands,  and  letting  the  Congested1 
Districts  Board  carry  out  the  improvements. 

58480.  Mr.  Bryce. — Why  do  you  make  these  dis- 
tinctions ? — I have  cases  I can  point  to  on  the  Dillon 
Estate  of  people  who,  having  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
acres  of  land,  have  got  seven  acres  of  good  land  ad- 
ditional; while  tenants  holding  only  one,  two,  or  three- 
acres  have  got  none. 

58481.  Your  reason  is  you  think  that  the  Congested- 
Districts  Board  officials  are  partial  to  certain  people? 
— That  is  my  opinion. 

58482.  That  they  have  favoured  certain  rich  ten- 
ants to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor  tenants  ? — I will 
give  you  the  names  of  the  tenants. 

58483.  Of  the  favoured  tenants? — Yes. 

58484.  And  those  who  were  made  to  suffer  a dis- 
advantage ? — Yes. 

58485.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  you  charge  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
officials  with  favouritism? — Yes, 

58486.  Distinctly? — Distinctly.  I will  give  you. the 
names  if  you  wish. 

58487.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Give  the  names 
and  the  lands  ?— Take  the  village  of  Aughalower.  A 
gentleman  there  named’  Mr.  Creighton  held  a double 
holding  of  about  sixteen  acres  of  the  prime  of  the' 
land  of  Aughalower.  When  the  Congested  Districts 
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Board  came  into  Aughalower  the  farms  were  appor- 
tioned, and  this  gentleman  was  one  of  the  first  ten- 
ante  to  get  land,  and  he  got  between  sis  and  seven 
acres,  so  that  he  got  a good  holding. 

58488.  In  addition  to  the  sixteen  acres  /—  les.  in 
the  village  of  Loughglynn  there  are  four  tenants  hold- 
ing one  acre  of  arable  land  and  one  acre  of  beg- 
58489.  Give  their  names  ? — Peter  Gilligan,  Michael 
Brady,  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  and  Francis  Duigenan 
58490.  You  say  they  have  been  over.ooked  al- 
together?— Yes.  , ,, 

58491.  Did  Francis  Duigenan  get  a holding  f— x eg. 
58492.  Did  he  give  the  holding  over  to  you?— ho. 
Mr.  Doran. — Perhaps  I will  be  allowed  to  answer 
these  new  cases  afterwards  ? 


.*  which  \ 


3 given  to  all  the 


duction  was  refused  to  r 
other  tenants. 

58505.  Was  there  any  explanation  given  of  the  re- 
fusal ?— ' Yes ; and  the  Department  can  send  it  on  to 
you  if  you  wish. 

58506.  I will  take  your  explanation  for  it?— I wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Board.  He  wrote  me  back. 
He  said  than  owing  to  the  attitude  I took  up  against 
Mr.  Doran  on  behalf  of  the  people  they  could  not  see 
their  way  to  interfere.  „ „ , 

58507.  Was  that  the  explanation?— That  was  the 
explanation.  I have  it  in  writing.  I will  send  it  on 
to  you.  The  result  was  that  I refused  to  pay,  and 
they  served  me  with  six  processes  of  ejectment  last 
October  twelve  months,  in  tliie  Court,  and  decreed  me 
itaw  4«w  • — —•  v , T u . for  the  whole  amount.  I put  in  some  documentary 

58493.  Sir  Antony  ^ LjJ?  evidence.  Mr.  Doran  then  said  I refused  to  sign  my 

uther  charge  nor  claim  to  the  old  holding  lie  n . llase  agreement.  I put  in  some  evidence.  Here 

58494.  He  did  not  give  over  to  you  the  holding  purcuase^g  » ^ nnlvW  n„rpf.mp,lf. 


wMch  he"  has  got?— Never.  We  are  now  building 
barrack  in  the  town  of  Loughglynn.  Father  OHara 
passed  not  long  ago,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  it 
was  a workhouse  or  an  asylum  we  were  building.  I 
suppose  the  present  cost  would  be  between  £1,000  and 
£1,200. 

58495.  Chairman.— That  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
us? — I was  going  to  tell'  you  the  reason.  There  is  still 
the  old  barrack,  that  could  accommodate  twelve  or 
thirteen  policemen  in  the  troubled  times,  when  they 
might  be  required.  Why  should  this  barrack  be  built 
now  ? This  barrack  is  being  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  Beard,  and  they  have  handed  over  the  old  mansion 
with  twenty  acres  of  land  at  the  end  of  the  demesne 
to  one  of  the  Board’s  officials. 

58496.  Who  is  the  Board’s  official  ?— Mr  O’Connor. 
It  might  be  said  he  gave  up  land  in  return  for  the 
lands  he  is  after  getting  under  the  Board,  but  that 
was  a plot  he  grabbed  in  Loughglynn  at  the  time  of 
the  eviction  o-f  Mr.  Hussey.  He  just  got  the  plot  as 
an  excuse  to  hand  over  in  return  for  what  he  is 
getting.  I hope  you.  will  inquire  into  this,  so  that 
you  may  see  whether  what  I say  is  correct  or  not. 

58497.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnbll. — It  will  be  in- 
quired into,  as  you  mention.  I know  that  the  Board’s 
money  in  building  the  police  barrack  is  pretty  well 
secured.  We  did  not  agree  to  spend  it  until  this  was 
done  ? — Neither  you  nor  any  member  of  this  Commis- 
sion blame  me  for  bringing  this  forward.  I had  in- 
tended to  bring  it  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
if  I was  not  heard  here. 

58498.  Mr.  Bryce. — How  far  do  you  think  you  are 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  tenants  in  the  district? 
— They  have  sent  me  here  to  express  their  opinion. 

58499.  Can  you  show  any  written  authority  from  the 
tenants  to  represent  them? — I am  giving  you  the 


„ one— that  I signed  the  purchase  agreement  and 
could  not  find  it,  and  Mr  Doran  said  I refused  to 
sign,  the  purchase  agreement.  Here  is  the  document 
which  I did  sign : one  holding,  the  rent  was  £1  14s. 
a year ; 18s.  2d.  was  the  reduced  rent.  They  cancelled 
that  assignment,  and  processed  me  for  the  rent,  and 
decreed  me  since  continually,  and  charged  me  with 
the  old  rents,  with  the  result  that  last  week  a car- 
load of  police  came  to  my  door,  with  Mr.  M'Niffe, 
who  had  six  processes  of  ejectment  and  a writ  to  tlie 
Superior  Courts  for  rent — I have  got  four  other  hold- 
ings— at  the  full  rent,  simply  because  I demanded 
redress  for  the  tenants ; and  notice  to  quit  on  another 
holding  which  I bought  from  the  Board,  and  on  which 
I expended  over  £300,  simply  because  I asked  for 
justice  for  the  tenants  and  nothing  for  myself. 

58508.  Did  you  ever  write  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  or  to  me,  as  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
Board  in  the  intervals  of  its  sittings,  any  statement 
of  what  you  have  said  to  the  Commission  to-day?— I 
approaohed  the  Board  on  two  occasions,  and  never 
wrote  to  you.  I wrote  to  the  secretai*y,  and  I ap- 
proached Mr.  O’Connor,  the  Board’s  Solicitor. 
I went  up  two  months  ago,  and  paid  my 
rent  for  the  De  Freyne  Estate,  according  to 
the  terms  of  arrangement.  I offered  a signed 
cheque  to  Mr.  O’Connor  to  fill  it  in  for  my  rent, 
minus  the  reduction  that  everybody  was  getting.  Mr. 
O’Connor  told  me  he  could  not ; there  was 
something  at  the  bottom  of  it ; but  he  would  bring 
it  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board;  and  that  if 
the  meeting  would  sanction  the  reduction  that  the 
people  on  the  Dillon  Estate  were  getting  he  would 
then  fill  in  my  cheque  for  the  rent ; with  the  resuL 
that  my  cheque  was  returned  to  me,  and  I got  sir 
processes  of  ejectment  served  on  me  and  that  writ. 

).  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  have  declined  to 


nacecfi ^ena-I^a-  , . . T . , pav  the  demands  which  the  Board  have  made  on  you 

58500  Can  you  show  me  any  authority  ?-I  showed  g - did  nofc  fche  reduction  which  other 

the  authonty  of  1,400  _people  when  I opposed  the  |ot?_ye8i  anf  jr  got  it  myself  for  two  yean 


game  question,  and  when  I succeeded  in  winning  the 
•game  question  for  the  tenants  on  the  Dillon  Estate. 

58501.  That  does  not  concern  us  here? — I hope  the 
•game  will  be  vested  in  the  tenants. 

58502.  What  is  the  authority  you  have  for  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  ? — They 
sent  me  here. 

58503.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  meeting  of  the 
tenants  or  show  me  any  resolution  appointing  you?— 
Yes.  I give  you  my  word ; I can  forward  it  here.  I 
could  go  into  personal  matters  if  your  lordship 
Wished  to  hear  it,  and  you  will  find  that  I have  got 
a grievance.  I hold  lands  on  the  De  Freyne  Estate 
and  the  Dillon  Estate.  For  the  first  year,  1902,  I 
got  the  June  reduction"  of  6s.  8 d.  in  the  £,  as  all  the 
other  tenants  did.  I did  not  ask  for  it  for  myself. 
I built  some  houses  with  my  own  money.  There  were 
four  widow  women,  who  thought  they  were  badly 
treated  by  the  Board,  as-  far  as  the  division  of  land 
is  concerned.  They  came  to  me,  and  I wrote  to  Mr. 
Doran  pointing  out  the  grievance,  as  they  stated  it 
to  me.  Mr.  Doran  wrote  back  to  say  that  there  were 
sufficient  officials  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Board' 
without  my  interference.  I wrote  back  to  say  that  it 
was  not  as  an  official  I wrote  but  as  a representative 
of  the  people,  but  that  justice  should  be  done. 

58504.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — Could  you  give 
me  the  names? — Mrs.  Moore,  Mra.  Rush,  and  Mrs. 
Duigenan..  The  other  is  dead — she  was  also  a Mrs. 
Rqsh’.  The  result  was  I wrote  to  Mr.  Wyndham  and 
wrote  to  the  Board,  and  those  poor  women  got  land 
attached  to  their  holdings  afterwards.  Then  -the  Te- 


58510.  But  you  have  not  paid  it  up  to  date?— Yf*; 

I have  paid  up.  I was  there  last  Friday  with  my 
cheque.  . „ , . . 

58511.  Until  that  wri  t in  the  Superior  Courts  hart 
been  issued  did  you  pay  anything? — I paid  two  years 
ago  the  full  rent. 

58512.  Minus  the  reductions? — Yes. 

58513.  Did  you  pay  anything  for  the  last  two  years 
on  their  demand? — I paid  the  De  Freyne  rent  an 
the  full  rent,  and  I left  a signed  cheque  for  the  other 
rent. 

58514.  Minus  the  reductions? — Yes. 

58515.  Your  rents  were  in  arrear  to  the  Board  to 
the  extent  of  two  years? — I owe.  them  no  rent, 
paid  £90  odd  last  week,  costs  and  all.' 

58516.  Not  until  the  writ  was  issued?— I was  up 
about  six  weeks  ago,  when  I paid  the  rent  on  the 
Freyne  Estate. 

58517.  You  only  paid  the  rent  demanded  from  yon 
on  the  issue  of  the  writ? — Yes. 

58518.  You  would  not  have  paid  it  only  the  wr 
was  issued  ? — No.  I think  I am  entitled  to  the  sam 
reduction  as  the  other  tenants.  , 

58519.  They  say  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  red 
tion,  and  as  you  did  not  pay  them  they  sued  you  > 
the  Superior  Courts? — This  will  show  you  that  a 
entitled  to  a reduction  ( produce * •paper).  , . , 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — We  are  not  going 
that  question' now.  That  question  will  be  looked  i 
if  you  make  application'.  ...  « 

58520.  Sir  John  Colomb.— ' You  were  defendant  m 
a number  of  Civil  Bill  ejectments  for  overholdi  g > 
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the?  all  connected  with  .this  particular  holding  1 
% hold  nine  or  ten  holdings.  . 

58521.  At  all  events,  you  have  been  referring  to  this 

^'^522 ? YmT  are  now  making  a statement  in  con- 
in'with  a case  that  is  to  be  heard  next  Satur- 
I iec«i«d  » wiM  yesterday  Iron,  the 
Board  Ja.hinB  my  cheque  at  the  full  rent. 

58523.  You  have  got  to  appear  on  the  5th  October 

''*58524  This  summons  is  for  the  5th  October  ? — 
r was  with  the  Board  on  Friday.  I left  a cheque  with 
yr  O’Connor  on  certain  conditions.  Yesterday  I 
heard  from  the  Board  that  the  notice  to  quit  was  with- 
drawn but  that  I should  pay  the  old  rent.  I am 
showing  the  treatment  I am  getting. 

58525  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — It  is  all  contin- 
ent on  whether  or  not  you  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
duction 1— Everybody  on  the  estate  got  this  reduction. 

I got  it  myself  for  two  years  until  I brought  this 

Excluding  that  point  alone,  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  action  of  the  Board.  They  de- 
manded a certain  sum  from  you;  you  refused  to  pay 
them  because  you  say  they  ought  to  demand  some- 
thing less ; the  Board  say,  “ No,  we  don’t  believe  you 
are  entitled  to  a reduction  and  you  must  pay.”  You 
refuse  to  pay  ; they  issue  a writ  against  you,  and 
upon  the  issue  of  that  writ  you  pay  up.  It  now  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  or  not  you  are  entitled  to 
a reduction  all  through  ?^-Yes,  but  they  forced  me 
to  pay  up  or  I would  not  have  done  it.  They  served 
me  with  notice  to  quit  on  another  holding  and  they 
served  me  with  that  writ. 

58527.  That  is  a move  in  the  game.  You  refused  to 
pay  j—i  know,  but  it  is  a move  that  it  is  time  to 
expose  if  one  man  is  to  be  badly  treated  and  singled 
out  simply  because  he  asked  nothing  for  himself,  but 
demanded  justice  for  others. 

■ 58528.  Mr.  Bryce. — How  many  holdings  have  you 
got?— I have  one  on  the  De  Freyne  and  one  on 
the  Dillon  Estate. 

58529.  I thought  you  spoke  of  ten  now  ? — Yes. 

58530.  Sir  Antony  MacDonneli,. — Had  you  them 
all  yourself  ? — I held  them  all  myself.  My  wife  got 
ill.  I took  a brother  of  mine  home  as  I had  no 
family.  The  Board  refused  to  accept  him  as  tenant, 
60  he  went  back  to  Manchester  and  I had  to  take  it 
up. 

53531.  Mr.  Bryce.— Did  you  inherit  these  holdings  ? 
—No.  I purchased  them  all  from  the  occupying  ten- 
ants in  the  open  market,  and  built  the  places  myself. 
I built  four  houses  in  Loughglynn. 

58532.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes,  and  a cattle  dealer. 

58533.  And  a shopkeeper? — Yes.  I export  a lot  of 
cattle  to  England. 

58534.  Have  you  a licence? — Yes. 

58535.  Do  you  ever  lend  money  to  the  people  ? — No. 

58536.  I suppose  they  sometimes  owe  you  money  ? — 
Tes,  as  far  as  shop  goods  are  concerned. 

58537.  Had  the  cost  of  these  holdings  which  came 
into  your  possession  anything  to  do  with  shop  debts  ? 
—I  am  a farmer  and  cattle  dealer,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  1 opened  a shop. 

• ■ 58538.  Had  the  cost  of  these  holdings  anything  to 
do  with  your  shop  debts? — Nothing  whatever. 

58539.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  had  your 
shop  ?— About  eight  years. 

. 58540.  Mr.  Bryce. — When  did  these  holdings  come 
“to  your  hands  ?— Over  twenty-three  years  ago. 

58541.  All  of  them  ? — All  with  the  exception,  of  one. 

58542.  That  one? — That  one  I have  about  five  or 
B1*  Jears  and  I had  portion  of  it  thirty  years. 

, ,“543.  How  did  these  tenants  come  to  sell  their 
T|khI,g8.? — The  tenants  died  and  their . relatives  sold 
ms  holdings.  The  parish  priest  had  one  of  them  aiid 
* <«S/inaine^  ■^an8an  held  others. 

f>o544.  Is  it  a usual  thing  for  people  to  sell  their 

oidings  in  that  way? — Yes.  I would  sell  them  now 

Ag°t  & fair  price  for  them. 

^"45'  Sir  John  Colomb. — Are  you  now  paying  a 
piirehsae  annuity  on . these  holdings  ? — I am  paying 

• “at — -Lord  Dillon’si  rent. 

08546.  You  are  paying  to  the  Government  ?— To  the 
Congested  Districts  Board. 

j There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  re- 
nung  those  holdings? — I cannot  redeem  them.  1. 
Ur<1  Boon’s  rent. 

548.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.— Yon  have  not 
vested  yet  with  the  proprietory  rights  ?— They 


won’t  put  my  purchase  agreement  before  me  for  three  0ci  2 
or  four  years  simply  because  I asked  for  justice  for 
others,  .and  they  compel  me  to  pay  the  full  rent  and  Mr  Patrick 
costs.  Webb. 

58549.  Are  there  any  other  tenants  on  the  Diilon 
Estate  in  the  same  position?  I suggest  to  you  that 
you  have  not  been  treated  exceptionally.  I know 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  tenants  who  are 
not  vested  with  -their  holdings  for  one  reason  or  an-, 
other,  delays  regarding  clearing  up  title  and  so  on. 

There  are  a few  still  remaining,  of  which-  you  may 
be  one?— I have  asked  about  that.  The  judge  last 
October  threw  out  a suggestion  that  my  purchase 
agreement  should  be  perfected  if  I paid  up.  On 
that  suggestion  I went  up  to  Dublin,  and  paid  the 
rent  on  , the  De  Freyne  Estate.  I offered  a cheque 
for  the  rent  according  to  the  judge’s- suggestion.  It 
would  not  be  accepted,  and  six  processes  of  ejectment 
and  a writ  were  served  a few  days  afterwards. 

58550.  Mr.  Bryce. — How  do  you  work  these  seven 
holdings? — I farm  them. 

58551.  You  attend  to  it  all  yourself  personally  ? — 

Yes. 

58552.  There  is  nobody  living  in  the  cottages  on 
these  seven  holdings?— I have  two  or  three  tenants 
. there. 

58553.  Under  what  charge  are  they  to  you? — I 
give  them  a good  garden  and  a house  for  two  shillings 
a week. 

58554.  What  do  you  pay  ycur  workers? — 12j.  6d. 
and  9s.  a week  and  support.  I keep  thirteen  or  four- 
teen men  working  every  day,  winter  and  summer. 

58555.  The  people  on  these  holdings  have  no  agree- 
ment with  you.  They  are  simply  ordinary  labourers? 

— Ordinary  labourers.  They  are  weekly  tenants. 

58556.  You  can  turn  them  out  at  a moment’s 
notice? — I will  take  very  good  care  that  I won’t. 

58557.  You  can  do  it  ?— If  I wanted  I could. 

58558.  These  people  are  under  your  thumb.  You 
could  turn  them  out  at  a week’s  notice? — Yes,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  do  it.  I have  offered  to  sell  my 
houses  to  these  persons  and  signed  agreements  to  be 
sent  on  to  the  Board.  One  holding  is  enough  for  me. 

Even  on  the  De  Freyne  Estate  I am  prepared  to  sell 
my  lands  to  the  Board  if  I get  what  I gave  for  them. 

I will  produce  a document  as  evidence  of  what  I gave 
in  the  open  market,  and  I will  take  that. 

58558a.  Meantime  you  are  a small  landlord? — No. 

58559.  You  are  a landlord  in  the  sense  that  you- 
have  got  tenants  whom  you  can  turn  out  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice? — Yes,  but  I have  signed  agreements  to- 
sell  to  them  and  leave  the  valuation  to  the  Board.  So 
far  as  the  cattle  industry  is  concerned,  I am  a fair  ex- 
porter of  cattle,  and  I don’t  believe  that  any  injury 
would  result  to  the  cattle  trade  if  the  better  lands  of 
Roscommon  were  divided  up.  I ship  myself  to  all  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  I think  myself  instead! 
of  being  an  injury  to  the  cattle  industry  it  would 
be  a great  improvement ; but  I do  differ  from  what 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  contends  as  regards  ear-marking  the 
balance  of  the  land  after  certain  -people  are  Supplied. 

Another  thing  I differ  in  is  that  we  should  be  very 
particular  in  selecting  the  tenants,  because  if  we  had 
to  take  that  view  in  selecting  tenants  it  would  take 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment  before  all  would  be  sup- 
plied. In  my  knowledge  of  the  small  farmers  they 
are  the  best  farmers  I know,  and  anyone  taking  a 
broad  view  of  things  would  -say  that  whether  a man 
comes  from  Coniiemara  or  the  North  of  Ireland,  let 
him  be  a Orangeman  or  Nationalist,  if  he  was  an  agri- 
cultural tenant  he  should  get  a holding.  I would  not 
be  for  depriving  any  man  of  a home  so  long  as  he' 
would  be  fairly  well  suited  and  understood  the  agri- 
cultural purposes  of  land,  let  him  corao  ’from 
West,  North,  or  South. 

58560.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — -You  would  give 
a preference  to  men  from  congested  tracts  ?— Yes. 

58561.  Mr.  Bryce. — -Before  the  sons  Of  tenants? — 

Yes.  As.  far  , as  tillage  and  the  people  in  congested 
districts  are  concerned,  I have  a good  'knowledge  of 
•that.  Take  the  little  town  of  Loughglynn.  I knew 
•before  the’ Dillon  Estate  was  split  up  you' would  hot 
get  one  bag  of  oats  in  the  town,  You  would  hardly 
get  more  than  half  an  acre  of  potatoes.  Take  how 
that  very  village ; all  the  farms  split  up  around 
there  have  up  to  two,'  three,  and  four  acres:  of  tillage, 
with  the  good  result  that  you  have  how  thousands  of 
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barrels  o£  oats  coming  into  the  village  of  Loughglynn, 
which  I buy  myself  to  a great  extent,  and  those 
people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  rearing  only  one  or 
two  pigs  are  now  in  the  habit  of  rearing  six  or  seven. 

58562.  This  is  on  the  Dillon  Estate? — Yes. 

58563.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  more  enterprise 
and  activity  on  the  Dillon  Estate  than  there  used 
to  be?— Yes  ; I could  prove  it  by  my  own  knowledge. 
I am  pretty  largely,  too,  m the  pig  trade,  with  the 
good  result  that  we  have  established  a very  good  pig 
fair  in  the  town  of  Loughglynn.  Since  the  Dillon 
Estate  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  the  amount 
of  tillage  has  grown  in  the  surrounding  three  or  ioiii 
miles,  and  we  have  a beautiful  fair  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  every  month. 

58564.  Then  it  would  be  your  opinion,  barring  the 
difficulties  which  you  have  yourself  personally,  that 
the  transactions  of  the  Board  on  the  Dillon  Estate 
have  been  successful?— Yes.  but  I think  myself  there 
are  some  tenants  overlooked.  . 

58565.  On  the  whole,  looking  at  the  magnitude  ot 
the  transaction,  it  has  been  a successful  one,  in  your 
opinion? — I must  give  credit  for  that. 

58566.  Sir  Joirx  Oolomb.— Do  these  poor  people  deal 
in  your  shop?— They  owe  me  nothing  more  than  a few 
shillings  or  a few  pounds,  a3  a rule.  Since  I opened 
my  shop  I never  had  four  processes  in  this  court 
altogether. 


58567.  They  are  your  customers?— What  they  re- 
quire from  me  ; they  get  a passbook  from  me.  ’ If  [ 
give  them  a bag  of  flour  to-day  I might  get  paid  next 
week,  or  perhaps  not  for  five  years. 

58568.  .Sir  Axtoxy  M acDo.n xell. — How  can  you 
make  up  for  lying  out  of  your  money?  You  must  get 
it  out  of  them  some  way  ? — They  deal  generally  with 
me.  You  have  it  in  groceries  and  other  things.  I 
never  charge  any  interest,  and  I can  produce  my 
books. 

58569.  I suppose  that  these  cases  of  very  old  debts 
are  very  few— the  people  are  good  payers  ?— They  are 
getting  to  be  good  now  since  they  got  an  extension  of 
land  after  the  Board  came  in.  They  were  not  so  good 
before.  As  a rule  the  shopkeepers  of  Gastlerea  and 
Ballaghadereen  bore  with  the  tenants.  Those  who  got 
an  extension  of  laud  began  to  compete  with  their 
neighbours  for  the  putting  on  of  extra  beasts  on  the 
land  and  the  doing  of  extra  tillage,  and  on  these 
grounds  the  shopkeepers  of  Gastlerea  and  Ballagha- 
dereen bore  with  them  as  well  as  they  could,  and  did 
not  press  for  money  until  their  little  earnings  came 
in,  and  they  are  now  trying  to  pay  off  what  they 
owed  for  the  last  four,  five,  or  six  years.  I think 
there  is  a general  improvement,  and  if  the  potaic 
crop  turns  out  any  way  favourable  there  will  be  the 
greatest  improvement,  as  far  as  paying  debts  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  Dillon  Estate. 


Mr.  Hexiiy  Dokax  re-examined. 


58570.  Sir  Antoxy  MacDonxell.— You  have  heard 
Mr.  Webb's  evidence? — Yes. 

58571.  Have  you  made  notes  of  the  points  that  he 
took  up? — Yes. 

58572.  Perhaps  you  will  give  an  explanation  to  the 
Commission?— In  regard  to  the  first  point,  I hardly 
think  it  worth  while  going  into  it,  because,  as  I 
understood  Mr.  Webb,  he  did  hot  impute  the  conduct 
that  he  mentioned  to  any  member  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  or  any  member  of  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners or  to  yourself,  and  as  I understood  the 
conduct  complained  of  was  imputed  to  some  of  your 
subordinates.  I suggest,  subject  to  his  Lordship  the 
Chairman,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  locking  into 
the  question  whether  some  unknown  subordinate  ap- 
proached Mr.  Webb.  I don't  dcubt  Mr.  Webb,  but 
we  need  not  go  into  the  question  whether  some  un- 
known subordinate  exceeded  his  duty  ?— Allow  me  to 
say  that  I never  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Webb  about  the 
purchase  of  the  De  Freyne  or  any  other  estate. 

58573.  We  will  go  on  now  to  the  next  point,  He 
complained  strongly  that  a man  named  Creighton,  of 
Aughalower,  who  had  a large  holding,  got  a sub- 
stantial increase,  while  people  who  had  small  holdings 
did  not  get  any  increase? — He  mentioned  Creighton  s 
name.  Creighton  happens  to  be  a rival  cattle  dealer. 
That  is  the  foundation  of  his  complaint.  Creigh- 
ton's case  is  before  the  public  in  the  Thirteenth  Re- 
port published  bv  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  On 
page  182,  there 'is  a list  of  .all  migrants  up  to  date, 
with  particulars  of  their  old  holdings  and  the  new, 
and  Creighton’s  name  appears  here  over  this  red  line 
that  I have  marked  {handing  up  Report). 

58574.  This  man  obtained  a new  holding?— The 
man  had  a substantial  holding  in  Aughalower,  the 
rent  of  which  was  £16. 

58575.  £16?— That  is  Mr.  Webb’s  figure.  It  is  inac- 
curate. 

58576.  Mr.  Webb.— As  he  says  it  is  inaccurate,  I 
hope  you  will  inquire  into  that  case  very  particularly. 

Witness. — The  area  of  Creighton’s  old  holding  was 
25  statute  acres,  and  the  rent  was  £10  17s.  7 d.  We 

found  it  necessary  to  make  a small  alteration  in  his 
'holding  in  connection  with  the  striping  of  the  ad- 
jacent ones.  We  enlarged  his  holding  to  the  value  of 
£15  12s.  ; so  his  present  rent  is  only  £15  12s.,  and  his 
old  was  £10  17s.  Id.  He  is  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  hardworking  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Imighglynn. 

58577.  Why  did  you  increase  his  holding? — We  had 
to  acquire  portion  of  his  holding  in  rearranging 
boundaries.  We  did  not  consider  a £10  holding  w as 
sufficient  for  a man  like  him  when  we  happened  to 
have  the  land.  We  enlarged  all  the  neighbouring 
holdings  except  one,  which  was  occupied  by  a very  old 
man,  who  had  nobody  living  with  him  in  the  house. 

58578.  Your  enlargement  to  £15  was  in  connection 


with  the  rearrangement  of  boundaries  ?— Yes,  and  also 
the  requirements  of  the  man  himself.  You  could  not 
have  a more  suitable  man  as  tenant. 

58579.  Mr.  Bryce.— Did  you  enlarge  the  other  Hold- 
ings?— Yes,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  other 
holdings  were  at  £3,  £4,  and  £5  rents,  and  were 
brought  up  to  £10  and  £12.  He  did  not  give  the 
names  of  any  others.  The  next  complaint  was  that 
we  did  not  give  land  to  four  tenants  whom  he  named 
in  the  village  of  Loughglynn.  One  was  Gilligan. 
That  man  was  offered  a division  of  land,  and  refused 
to  take  it.  Ho  was  offered  a division  more  than  once, 
and  still  persists  in  not  taking  it,  for  this  reason:  he 
occupied  on  his  brother’s  holding,  about  a mile  dis- 
tant from  the  village,  a small  portion  of  reclaimed 
bog.  He  had  this  bog  on  his  brother’s  holding  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  and  his  brother  were  on  verj 
bad  terms.  Before  we  sold  the  holding  to  the  brother 
we  insisted  on  this  Peter  Gilligan  giving  up  posses- 
sion of  the  portion  of  the  holding  he  occupied,  the 
brother  giving  him  compensation.  I think  the  com- 
pensation was  fixed  at  £10.  The  brother  _ agreed  to 
pay  this  money,  but  Gilligan  declined  to  give  posses- 
sion until  we  had  to  proceed  against  him  and  put 
him  out  by  legal  means.  He  then  refused  to  take 
any  land.  We  still  have  a piece  of  land  held  over 
for  him.  Up  to  the  present  he  has  refused  to  take 
it.  The  man  is  very  obstinate  and  foolish.  That 
is  the  explanation  of  that  case.  The  next  man, 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  is  an  old  man,  over  80  years  ot 
age.  He  is  deaf  and  partly  blind,  He  was  a hlacr.- 
sinith  by  trade,  and  was  never  a landholder.  »»e 
built  a new  house  for  himself  and  his  wife,  who  is 
also  very  old.  They  had  been  living  in  a wretched 
cabin,  and  we  put  them  into  this  new  house,  but  as 
he  was  unable  to  manage  any  land  we  did  not  giro 
him  any.  Nobody  lives  with  him  but  his  wife,  wh 
is  between  70  and.  80.  There  is  no  member  of  hi 
family  living  with  him.  In  the  case  ot 

Francis  Duigenan,  we  gave  him  a parcel 
land  in  the  townland  of  Aughalower.  After  he  ns1 
it  for  a month  or  two  I found  Webb’s  cattle  on 
place.  I found  out  from  Duigenan  that  he  had  a ■ 
ranged  to  hand  over  the  land  to  Webb.  As  we  want 
the  land  for  other  people  much  in  need  we  in)“ 
diately  took  up  the  land  from  Duigenan  and  gave  it 
another  person,  so  if  Duigenan  complains  ot 
getting  land  it  is  Mr.  Webb  who  has  deprived 
of  it.  The  fourth  man,  Michael  Grady,  was  not 
•a  regular  tenant.  He:  was  a postman  at  Loughgy  • 
We  considered  that  his  claim  was  not  as  strong 
that  of  several  others  for  whom  we  were  pr°vi  ‘ » 
land.  We  did  not  give  him  any  additional  land. 
We  have  a small  nbrtion  of  land  still  on  ■ 
which,  if  Gilligan  does  not  take,  we  can  give  to 
man.  That  disposes  of  the  four  cases.  . 

58580.  Sir  Axtony  MAcDoxxEr.t..— W hat  about 
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widows  ? — I cannot  recognise  the  widows.  I have  no 
Section  of  them,  and  I don  t know  what  ho  is 
Saining  of  precisely.  Ho  did  not  say  what  was 
their  valuation  or  townland. 

tnw.  Webb.—' They  aro  in  the  townland  of  Bally- 
1,4  on  the  Dillon  Estate,  and  the  complaint  is  that 
ghen  vou  were  distributing  the  lands  of  Aughalower 
vou  left  them  out  without  any  lands. 

• Witneu.—. In  that  case,  my  answer  is  this:  to  every 
nereon  on  the  townland  of  Bally  glass  who  was  able 
r nianage  land  we  gave  an  enlargement.  There  were 
two  old  women  there  who.  had  no  help.  These  may  be 

thaf?W>K66.— There  are  four  or  five  in  family — able 
sons  and  daughters.  . 

Witness. — There  was  no  person  with  a family  m 
Ballyglass  to  whom  we  did  not  give  an  increase. 

Mr.  Febb.— -Fitzpatrick  has  four  in  family.  He 
has  a son  living  in  London. 

Fitness. — His  son  living  in  London  is  a man  with 
one  leg,  who  is  in  charge  of  a lavatory  at 
Easton  station.  He  is  a pensioner  on  the  railway. 
The  next  point  is  about  the  police  barrack.  Ho  com- 
plained of  a police  barrack  being  built  at  Loughglynn, 
while  a substantial  house  which,  lias  been  used  as  a 
police  barrack  is  going  to  be  handed  over  to  an  official 
oi  the  Board.  The  explanation  of  that  is  this : a 
man  named  Thomas  O'Connor  was  a clerk  to  Lord 
Dillon  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years.  He  was 
living  in  a small  house,  near  Loughglynn  village,  and 
discharged  his  duty  in  the  estate  office  every  day 
during  all  that  time.  The  Board  took  him  on  as 

rent-office  clerk  when  they  purchased  the  estate,  as 
he  was  familiar  with  the  rentals,  and  they  have 
continued  him  in  one  capacity  or  another  since 
then.  Before  disposing  of  the  demesne  of  the  Dillon 
Estate  the  members  of  the  Board  looked  into  his  case 
very  fully,-  with  which  I have  no  personal 
concern,  and  decided  they  would  give  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor the  building  which  had  been  formerly  used  as  a 
police  barrack.  At  that  time  the  police  were  not 
living  in  it.  They  were  occupying  a house  which  Mr. 
Webb  owned  on  the  De  Freyne  Estate.  They  had 
moved  from  this  to  Mr.  Webb’s  house,  and  this  build- 
ing was  idle  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was 
unoccupied  at  the  time  the  Board  decided  to  give 
it  to  Mr.  O’Connor,  with  about  twenty  or1  more  acres 
of  land.  The  Board  decided  to  do  this  in  considera- 
tion of  his  long  service  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
another  house  and  some  land  that  he  was  to  give  up 
to  them.  The  house  in  which  ho  lived,  which  was 
outside  the  village,  was  also  taken  up  from  him. 

58581.  'Sir  Antony  MaoDonnet/l. — He  is  charged  an 
annuity  for  it? — Yes;  to  bo  sold  at  a price  agreed 
on.  'Elat  was  the  explanation  of  his  getting  the 
house.  At  the  same  time  the  police  had  notified  the 
Board  that  they  would  not  re-take  the  place  for  a 
police  barrack,  as  it  was  too  far  from  the  village. 
As  there  were  no  police  troubles  in  the  neighbourhood 
except  in  connection  with  drunkenness,  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  have  the  police  barrack  in  the 
near  the  publichouses,  of  which  Mr.  Patrick 
Webb’s  was  the  principal.  The  Board  then  nego- 
tiated with  the  Constabulary  authorities  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a barrack  in  the  village.  On.  the  Constabu- 
lary authorities  agreeing  to  take  a lease  for 
a period  of  thirty  or  forty  years  at  an 
agreed  rent  they  undertook  to  build  a house 
according  to  an  approved  plan.  That  plan  was 
approved  of  by  the  Board,  and . the  Constabulary 
authorities  the  rent  was  fixed  before  we  began  to 
“nild;  and  so  Mr.  Webb  cannot  fix  any  responsibility 
on  me  in  connection  with  the  matter.  It  is  all  done 
a m*nuT®  the  Board.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
. j,  s complaint,  that  he  has  been  exceptionally 
Mjy  treated  and  singled  out  for  persecution,  and 
at  I am  at  the  bottom  of  it,  he  says  that  all  he 
tp] be  sold  his  holdings,  the  same  as  every  other 
WoKt  ' u cannot  sell  the  holdings  to  Mr.  Patrick 
thi,  •’  7jcause  he  is  not  the  tenant.  He  knows  that 
ls  “h®  explanation.  He  has  been  told  it  more 
of  +i,,0D00'  October,  1903,  without  the  knowledge 
ra  5?a^d,  Patrick  Webb  assigned  to  his  brother, 
fh»  t in  Manchester,  the  principal  portion  of 

ft8*  l°  “ “ koiighglynn.  f have,  h„„  a 
Wlf.u-„1<Ti^1,Enm(!11t  sent  to  th®  Board’s  solicitors 
Chester81^'  n j an(\  Cunningham,  solicitors,  of  Man- 
Wfihh  U , r thi8  agreement  or  assignment  Mr. 
s signed  to  his  brother  James  six  out  of  the 


eleven  holdings  that  he  held  in  Loughglynn  and 
neighbourhood.  UcL  I,  l«C 

58582.  Mr.  Bryce. — He  said  he  had  only  seven? — Mr.  Henry 
Quite  lately  ho  has  got  rid  of  two  of  them.  Out  of  Doran, 
eleven  holdings  he  held  he  assigned  six  to  his  brother, 

J nines,  of  Manchester,  and  two  to  his  brother-in-law. 

The  six  were  the  most  valuable,  and  included  the 
publicliouse  in  which  he  lives,  and  now  carries  on 
business  under  the  name  of  Patrick  Webb, 
and  also  a valuable  agricultural  holding  ad- 
jacent to  the  village.  Mr.  Patrick  Webb  got 
the  same  terms  as  all  the  other  tenants  for  the  fust 
two  years,  and  the  Board  were  unaware  that  he  had 
made  this  assignment  for  a considerable  time.  Then 
the  bankers  required  the  approval  of  the  Board  to 
the  assignment,  and  the  Board  declined  to  give  their 
approval,  because  they  feared  that  it  was  being  done 
to  evade  the  payment  of  debts.  However,  not  having 
taken  action,  the  assignment  became  valid,  and  then 
Mr.  Webb  refused  to  pay  rent.  Both  he  and  his 
brother  have  refused  to  pay  rent  for  the  last  three 
years,  with  the  result  that  each  year  the  Board  has 
had  to  process  upon  them  or  serve  writs.  I have  a 
file  here  to  show  all  particulars. 

58583.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — He  says  the 
reason  ho  did  not  pay  his  rent  was  that  he  did  not 
get  the  reduction  given  to  the  other  tenants.  Address 
yourself  to  that  point  ? — Yes.  The  reduction  was  only 
given  to  tenants  pending  the  fixing  of  the  purchase 
price  of  their  holdings.  The  purchase  price 
of  his  holding  was  determined’  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  the  adjoining  tenants.  When  the  price 
was  fixed  ho  was  applied  to  to  come  and  sign  his 
agreement  the  same  as  the  others.  He  did  not  do  so. 

This  just  happened  to  bo  about  the  time  that  he  had 
assigned  his  holding  to  his  brother.  He  did  not  give 
us  any  explanation,  but  he  did  not  come  forward  to 
sign  the  agreement  the  same  as  the  other  tenants. 

The  Board  were  perfectly  willing  to  sell  to  him,  but  he 
did  not  sign  the  agreement  when  .invited  to  do  so. 

Then  the  Board  sued  him  at  quarter  ses- 
sions for  the  full  rent.  Immediately  after 
that  we  learned  that  he  had  made  this  as- 
signment to  his  brother.  Ho  asked  then  to  be 
allowed  to  sign  his  purchase  agreement.  The  Board 
told  him  they  could  not  allow  him  to  sign  the  pur- 
chase agreement  for  a holding  that  he  had  assigned 
to  his  brother.  Then  the  brother  asked  to  bo  allowed 
to  sign,  and  the  Board  had  to  say : “ Your  brother, 

Patrick,  is  in  possession  of  the  place;  yon  are  in- 
Manchester;  we  cannot  sell  to  yon  under  the  Land’ 

Purchase  Acts  any  holding  of  which  you  are  not  in 
possession.  If  you  come  into  possession  of  the  hold- 
ings we  will  immediately  sell  to  you."  Then  James 
Webb  seems  to  have,  in  the  most  mysterious  way,, 
left  all  his  business  in  Manchester  behind  him,  and 
come  to  the  village  of  Loughglynn.  He  went  into1 
possession  of  the  publicliouse  and  all  that  Patrick 
Webb  seined  to  own  there,  and  Patrick  Webb  re- 
tired to  his  villa  residence  known  as  “Farmhill,” 
on  the  Do  Freyne  Estate  outside  the  village.  Patrick 
Webb  lived  there  for  some  time.  James  Webb 
after  .taking  up  his  residence  in  the  village  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  sign  his  purchase  agreement,  and 
we  said,  “ Yes,  if  you  pay  up  the  interest  you  owe.  ’ ’ 

But  meantime  he  and  his  brother  seem  to  have  fallen 
out,  and  the  next  thing  wo  heard  was  that  James 
was  back  in  Manchester  and  Pat  was  back  in  the 
publicliouse.  So  what  aro  we  to  do?  We  don’t  know 
who  is  the  owner.  Then  our  solicitor  was 
puzzled  to  know  whom  he  was  to  sue  for  the 
rent,  and  he  wrote  to  the  bank  people,  and  also  wrote 
to  Patrick  Webb,  and  here  is  what  Patrick  Webb  writes 
in  reply.  It  is  dated  August  last,  and  shows  what  a 
very  offhand  man  he  is.  He  says : — “All  I want  from 
the  Board  is  fair  play,  and  to  buy  my  holding  the 
same  as  the  other  tenants.  James  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  my  .places  in  Loughglynn  or  about  it. 

He  would  not  live  in  Loughglynn  ; neither  would  his 
wife ; neither  did  he  give  me  any  money  for  it,  for 
my  place  there,  nor  I never  gave  him  any  possession 
or  title  of  the  place,  so  much  so  that  he  was  buying 
Mrs.  Flannery’s  place  for  a home  when  I would  not 
give  or  sell  him  any  of  my  places.  He  is  now  living 
in  his  own  place  in  Manchester,  there  to  remain.’*' 

Our  difficulty  is  this : We  have  notice  from  the  bank 
in  Manchester  of  the  assignment.  We  have  a copy 
of  the  registration  of  the  assignment  under  which 
James  Webb  has  paid  Patrick  Webb  £1,050  on  ac- 
count of  the  purchase  money.  We  really  don’t  know 
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which  of  them  is  tenant.  Patrick  Webb  has  paid  up 
every  shilling  of  our  demand,  rent  and  costs,  even 
though  six  of  the  holdings  are  legally  assigned  to  lus 
brother.  So  we  really  don’t  know  where  we  are  m the 
matter.  If  James  Webb  and  Patrick  Webb  will  go 
into  occupation  of  the  respective  holdings  they  have 
a legal  tenancy  in,  and  pay  the  rent,  the  Board  will 
sell  to  them,  and  was  prepared  to  do  so  all  through 
since  the  purchase  prices  were  fixed. 

58584.  Mr.  O' Kelly.— Had  you  any  difiiculty  in 
accepting  from  Mr.  Patrick  Webb  the  rents  for  lands 
the  property  of  James? — Not  at  all.  We  would  take 
rent  from  anybody  subject  to  issuing  the  receipt 
in  the  name  of  the  tenant.  This  case,  to  my  mind, 
assumes  a serious  aspect  in  this  way.  Mr.  Webb  has 
a considerable  amount  of  influence  with  the  people 
about  Loughglynn.  They  are  practically  all  in  Ins 
books.  You  have  recently  heard  some  remarkable 
evidence  about  gombeen  shopkeepers.  I will  tell  you 
exactly  how  he  got  all  these  holdings. 

58585.  Chairman.— We  are  beginning  to  get  a very 
long  way  from  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  If  this 
matter  is  to  be  considered  further  the  Commission 
must  consider  in  private  what  evidence  they  will  re- 
ceive. This  is  not  a court  of  law.  We  do  not  want 
to  hear  details  as  to  how  Mr.  Webb  came  into  posses- 
sion. The  broad  statement  of  the  Board’s  position  is 
sufficient.  You  have  made  clear,  whatever  may  be  the 
rights  or  the  wrongs  of  the  case,  that  the  action  of 
the  Board  is  to  a certain  extent  explainable  by  the 
fact  of  this  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  actual  tenant  of 
these  holdings?— It  has  been  more  than  once  sug- 
gested to  the  Commission  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
prevent  shopkeepers  from  acquiring  tenants’  interest 
in  holdings  through  their  business  dealings  with  the 
landholders,  and  I can  give  instances  where  holdings 
have  been  acquired  by  playing  the  game  of  the  spider 
and  the  fly,  first  inducing  the  people  to  contract 
debts,  and  then  buying  their  holdings. 

Chairman. — It  is  desirable  that  if  statements  are 
made  here  that  they  should1  be  proved,  but  we  are 
not  in  a position  to  ask  for  proof  of  these  things, 
and  therefore  I think  it  better  perhaps  not  to  go 
into  too  great  details. 

Mr.  Webb. — I ask  your  lordship  and  Sir  Antony 
to  allow  me  to  explain^  because  it  is  evident,  when 
Mr.  Doran  loses  his  temper,  he  is  always  ready  to  give 
me  a prod  in  the  back. 

Mr.  Doran. — I do  it  to  your  face.  That  is  where 
I always  hit. 

Chairman. — The  Commission  will  hear  Mr.  Webb 
in  regard  to  the  assignment. 

Mr.  Webb. — As  far  as  the  question  of  the  assign- 
ment is  concerned,  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the 
great  dispute  on  the  De  Ereyne  Estate  was  in  full 
swing  at  the  time,  and  myself  and  Mr.  Redmond  and 
Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  F itzgibbon  and  all  were  served 
with  a writ  for  our  share  of  £20,000  each,  and  it 
was  suggested  by  a certain  party  that  each  member 
served  with  a writ  should  make  an  assignment  of  his 
place  over  to  some  relative  belonging  to  him  to  save 
themselves  from  the  consequences  of  the  writ  through 
the  Tallow  judgment  being  on.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Doran  applied  to  me 

58586.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — That  is  the  ex- 
planation. Is  it  necessary  to  go  any  further? 


Mr.  Webb. — Yes,  seeing  the  changes  Mr.  Doran  has 
made. 

Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.-— The  Commission  have 
not  allowed  Mr.  Doran  to  go  into  his  charges. 

Mr.  O'Kelly. — Mr.  Webb,  I think,  has  gone  ab- 
solutely far  enough. 

58587.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Webb). — I understand  you 
to  say,  in  explanation  of  what  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Doran,  that  an  action  had  been  brought  against 
various  persons,  of  whom  you  were  one? — Yes. 

58588.  How  do  you  suggest  that  tho  transfer  of  the 
holding  is  affected  by  that? — It  would  have  saved  a« 
at  the  time  if  Lord  De  Freyne  got  judgment  against 
us.  It  would  have  saved  the  property  by  transferring 
it  over  to  a member  of  the  family. 

58589.  Then  you  say  that  the  land  was  transferred 
in  order  to  save,  in  case  you  lost  the  action,  the  land 
from  being  seized  to  pay  that  sum? — That  is  what 
our  lands  were  assigned  for,  but  I never  got  a 
•farthing  from  my  brother  for  those  lands.  I never 
knew  that  the  assignment  was  perfected. 

58590.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — The  necessity  for 
the  assignment  has  now  passed  away? — Yes. 

58591.  Why  cannot  you  have  that  assignment  re- 
assigned or  cancelled? — It  was  all  my  own,  and  I 
have  continued  to  pay  for  it,  and  they  won’t  make 
my  purchase  agreement  because  Mr.  Doran  wants  to 
prod  me  in  the  back. 

58592.  Mr.  Bryce. — The  Board  has  received  notice 
of  assignment.  As  soon  as  you  persuade  your  bro- 
ther, Mr.  James  Webb,  to  revoke  that  assignment, 
then  the  matter  will  be  squared? — Before  they  recevied 
this  notice  of  assignment,  for  the  last  five  years,  I 
have  asked  them  fo  perfect  my  purchase  agreement, 
and  they  won’t  do  it,  not  even  on  the  other  holdings 
outside  those  six  holdings  that  the  assignment  was 
given  for. 

58593.  Chairman. — You  tell  the  Commission  that 
you  assigned  those  holdings  deliberately  to  your  bro- 
ther in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  those  lands 
being  taken  in  connection  with  the  action  brought 
against  you  and  others? — Yes. 

58594.  Do  you  still,  in  view  of  that  admission,  sug- 
gest that  there  was  not  ample  reason  for  the  Board 
to  be  very  careful  before  it  regarded  you  as  tenant  and 
made  the  usual  allowance  to  you  that  it  had  done  to 
bona  fide  tenants? — Certainly  not,  because  they  knew 
nothing  about  this  assignment  up  to  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Doran. — Up  to  the  time  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions proceedings. 

Chairman. — What  was  the  date  of  the  notice  you 
got  of  the  assignment? 

Mr.  Doran. — The  12'th.  of  October,  1903,  but  the 
Board  were  not  aware  of  it  until  subsequent  to  that. 

58596.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Webb). — From  the  12th  of 
October,  1903,  you  ceased  to  be  tenant? — I continued 
to  pay  the  rent  all  along. 

58597.  You  cannot  be  tenant  if  you  assigned  those 
holdings  to  your  brother? — I assigned  the  holdings  to 
my  brother  to  defeat  Lord  De  Freyne.  but  I was  in 
possession. 

58598.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell. — You  were  in  pos- 
session for  a certain  time,  and  then  your  brother  came 
over  and  entered  into  possession? — He  never  entered 
into  possession. 

58599.  He  took  up  his  residence  there? — He  was 
in  another  house  of  mine. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  3rd,  1907, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

In  the  Courthouse,  Strokestowu,  County  Roscommon. 


Present : The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  a.c.v.o.  (Chairman) ; The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 

COLOMB,  K.C  M.G. ; JOHN  ANNAN  BrYCE,  Esq.,  M.P. ; CONOR  O’KELLY,  Esq.,  M.P. ; WALTER 
Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; Angus  Sutherland.  Esq.; 


and  Walter  Catj.an,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Jambs  Neaey  examined. 


58600.  Chairman. — You  are  nominated  by  the 
Strokestown  Rural  District  Council? — I am  chairman 
of  the  District  Council.  The  valuation  of  the  union 
is  £51,800,  the  area  is  90,000  acres,  and  the  popula- 
tion last  year  was  15,560.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
21,734 ; that  is  a decrease  of  6,174  in  twenty  years. 
The  only  industry  in  this  rural  district  is  agricul- 
ture, mainly  stock-raising.  There  are  twenty  elec- 
toral divisions,  of  which  seven  or  eight  have  large 
grazing  farms,  with  some  of  the  best  land  vjp  have 
in  the  district.  A great  many  of  them  are  held  by 
graziers.  Of  the  other  divisions  five  or  six  are  poor. 
Where  there  are  no  grazing  farms  the  valuation  in  very 
few  cases  exceeds  30s.  Some  of  those  grazing  farms 
are  held  on  the  11  months  system,  others  under  yearly 
tenancies,  others  have  j udicial  rents  fixed,  and  others 
are  bought  out.  In  my  opinion  a great  many  of  those 
farms  should  be  acquired  and  distributed  among  the 
people  who  have  small  holdings.  With  regard  to 
this,  I believe  that  the  sons  of  farmers  having  small 
uneconomic  holdings  ought  to  get  part  of  them  wher- 
ever adjacent.  Those  living  on  small  holdings  should 
also  get  part,  and  this  I think  before  strangers  would 
be  imported  from  a distance.  From  some  of  those 
farms,  at  any  rate,  there  were  clearances  made  sixty 
years  ago,  and  the  descendants  of  some  of  those 
who  were  dispossessed  had  to  go  to  other  townlands 
and  other  places  scattered  about.  I am  also  of 
opinion  that  the  Land  Purchase  Act  should  be 
amended.  Seven  thousand  pounds  is  too  much  to  give 
to  any  one  man  to  buy  holdings.  I believe  it  should 
not  be  more  than  about  £3,000  or  £4,000.  I think 
that  the  Land  Purchase  Act  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. In  this  county  some  of  the  large  landed 
proprietors  have  sold  out,  while  other  owners  are 
asking  bigger  prices.  In  my  judgment  the  Act  should 
be  made  compulsory  in  those  cases.  I think  also 
there  should  be  Government  supervision.  In  some 
instances  tenants  pay  too  high  a price.  In  fixing  the 
price  the  landlord  has  an  advantage  on  his  side.  He. 
begins  to  negotiate  with  the  tenants,  and  asks  for  a 
certain  price.  If  the  tenant  does  not  give  it  some 
of  them  will  put  on  the  screw  to  pay  up  arrears  and 
pay  up  the  hanging  gale.  To  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge this  has  been  done ; and  I think  adding  a year’s 
rent  to  the  purchase  money  has  also  that  effect  upon 
tenants,  because  they  generally  give  two  or  three 
years  in  the  purchase  in  order  to  get  rid  of  arrears 
for  a year  or  a year  and  a half.  In  this  town  the 
fairs  are  going  down.  We  suffer  from  want  of  rail- 
way accommodation.  There  is  no  railway  within 
eight  or  nine  miles.  Years  ago  there  was  a scheme 
set  on  foot  by  the  Grand  Jury  to  have  a branch  of 
the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  Light  Railway 
constructed  from  Dromod.  That  was  abandoned  from 
some  cause.  We  endeavoured  to  revive  it  again  last 
year ; a resolution  was  passed  at  the  District  Coun- 
cil, and  the  parish  priest  of  this  town  had  communi- 
cations with  the  Under  Secretary  and  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary.  At.  the  time  nothing  came  out  of  it.  There 
w,as.,a  grant  to  make  part  of  it  on  the  Leitrim  side 
■ Shannon,  and  the  Leitrim  'County  Council  sro- 
,a  graAt  of  £29,000  which  was  to  be  given  from 
he  Irish  Development  Fund.  The  fairs  are  rapidly 


going  down.  Last  year  the  October  fair  of  Strokes- 
town, which  used  to  be  the  largest  in  Connaught,  was 
the  worst  in  the  whole  season.  I believe  in  acquiring 
land  temporary  lettings  should  be  first  taken,  such  as 
11  months’  land,  and  the  rest  afterwards.  I think 
land  should  be  taken  from  graziers  having  over  a 
couple  of  hundred  acres  of  land ; next  should  come 
grass  lands  held  by  shopkeepers  and  professional  men 
who  have  other  means  of  living.  In  my  opinion  the 
people  who  require  the  land  should  get  it  in  pre- 
ference to  others  who  have  different  means  of  living. 
There  should  be  Government  inspection  wherever  ten- 
ants, as  in  some  cases,  give  too  much.  I knew  one 
instance  where  tenants  proposed  to  buy — a good  many 
of  them  are  here.  They  were  willing  to  give  the  land- 
lord’s terms  provided  they  got  the  rent  due  and  the 
hanging  gale  added  to  the  purchase.  I reasoned  with 
the  tenants,  and  said: — “You  are  very  anxious  to 
buy  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  arrears  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  present  year’s  rent,  but  in  two  or  three  years’ 
time  you  may  be  just  as  anxious  to  get  a year’s  rent 
wiped  off,  and  there  will  be  no  chance.’’  The  reply 
was : — " The  Government  will  pass  another  Act  at 
that  time,  and  do  something  else  for  us.”  Around  this 
town  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  land  for 
labourers’  cottages. 

58601.  I hardly  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with 
labourers’  cottages?— We  suffer  a great  deal  from 

floods  in  winter  time.  The  arterial  drainage  is  not  so 
good  as  it  used  to  be,  and  in  winter  time  the  low 
lands  aro  flooded. 

58602.  Mr.  Suthekland.— You  say  that  no  land 
should  be  given  to  those  who  have  other  professions  ?— 
No,  but  I say  I would  take  it  from  them  before  I 
would  take  it  from  those  with  farms  who  have  no 
other  business. 

58603.  Is  land  now  largely  in  the  occupation  of 
people  who  have  professions  other  than  farming? — 
Yes,  a great  deal  of  land ; and  those  men,  shop- 
keepers, professional  men,  and  others,  principally 
hold  11  months  land.  _ .... 

58604.  Are  you  a farmer  yourself? — Yes;  a middle 
class  farmer.  It  is  almost  a matter  of  indifference,  to 
them  whether  it  pays  or  not.  They  can  afford  to  give 
a big  price.  If  the  land  does  not  pay  it  won  t rum 
them  in  any  case. 

58605.  Chairman.—  Have  you  any  business  except 
your  farm  ? — None  whatever. 

BarcE. — What  i° 


3 the  size  of  your  hold- 


ing?—Sixty  or  seventy  acres. 

58607.  How  much  tillage  have  you  on  it/— About 

th5^08CrAil  the  rest  is  pasture  ?— Pasture  and  mea- 

d°58609.  What  is  the  soil  ?— Limestone  bottom.  Most 
Roscommon  land  has  a limestone  bottom. 

58610.  Is  it  heavy  land  or  mostly  light  !■— Fairly 
light  and  medium. 

58611.  Not  heavy?— Not  very  heavy.  . 

58612.  Could  you  till  more  than  three  acres ! it  is. 
not  well  adapted  for  tillage. 

58613.  Why  ?— It  cannot  be  very  well  worked  in  the 
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sticky  and  heavy,  still  there  could  be  more  tillage 
done,  but  I find  the  majority  of  the  people  prefer 
grazing  to  tillage.  We  find  it  difficult  in  these  days 
to  get  labour.  They  are  nearly  all  small  farmers 
around  me.  Those  farmers  in  the  hurried  season 
have  a great  deal  of  work  to  do  for  themselves. 

58615.  Your  farm  is  rather  too  largo  for  tillage,  un- 
less you  could  get  labour  easily? — Without  labour  I 
could  till  a few  acres  more,  but  not  much. 

58616.  If  your  farm  was  only  twenty  acres  you  could 
till  it  ? — It  would  not  make  any  matter  to  me.  because 
I could  not  have  more  tillage. 

58617.  Chatiiman.— Do  you  find  it  more  profitable 
to  graze  it  and  meadow  it? — Under  existing  circum- 
stances I could  not  get  it  done. 

58618.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Would  the  part  of  the 
farm  that  is  sticky  be  injured  by  tillage? — No,  but  it 
is  not  soil  adapted  for  tillage. 

58619.  I suppose  there  is  a great  deal  of  land  in  tins 
district  of  the  same  character,  that  would  not  be 
easy  to  till  ? — Yes. 

58620.  Chatiiman. — I think  you  want  to  establish 
some  labourers’  cottages  here? — Yes;  we  have 
labourers’  schemes  here. 

58621.  What  are  the  labourers  going  to  do?— We 
can  till  more  land  when  we  have  them. 

58622.  You  are  going  to  build  the  houses  m the 
hope  that  they  will  come? — We  have  up  to  300  appli- 
cations. 

58623.  Sir  .John  Colomb.— Why  did  you  say  there 
is  no  labour  in  the  district  to  till  the  balance  of  your 
holding? — A great  many  of  these  people  are  in  the 
town,  and  about  it,  and  a great  many  of  them  ex- 
pect to  get  about  five  acres  of  land  under  the 
Labourers  Act.  They  would  then  be  small  farmers 
themselves. 

Chairman. — You  don’t  want  to  build  cottages  to 
have  labourers?  You  want  to  create  uneconomic 
holdings. 

58625.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — You  say  that  lands  held  on 
the  11  months  system  should  be  first  acquired? — 
Yes. 

58626.  Then  lands  held  by  graziers  who  have  over 
200  acres? — Yes. 

58627.  Afterwards  grass  lands  held  by  merchants? — 
Yes. 

58628.  What  is  the  reason  for  suggesting  that' they 
should  be  taken  successively  in  this  way,  and  not 
simultaneously? — I would  not  like  to  rush  the.  busi- 
ness, but  to  have  the  supply  according  to  the  de- 
mand. If  we  had  applicants  for  the  balance  I would 
take  it,  but  if  you  take  it  all  now  there  is  danger 
that  you  might  have  a certain  amount  of  land  with- 
out applicants  for  it. 

58629.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  have  all 
these  lands  striped  into  economic  holdings  in  Ros- 
common you  would  have  a difficulty  in  getting  ten- 
ants for  them? — No  doubt  we  would  get  tenants  for 
them,  but  I would  like  tenants  who  have  a small 
capital.  If  he  has  no  capital  he  has  no  business 
going  into  the  house  with  15  acres  of  land  that  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  will  give. 

58630.  Are  you  aware  that  the  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand? — I am  aware  of  that ; but  if  we  ac- 
quire all  the  grass  lands  of  Roscommon  I am  aware 
it  must  he  some  time  before  you  get  eligible  applicants 
for  the  whole  of  them. 

58631.  You  will  admit  that  as  an  article  becomes 
rarer  in  the  market  it  becomes  more  expensive? — 
Yes. 

58632.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  if  half  the  grass 
lands  in  Roscommon  were  sold  to-morrow  the  remain- 
ing half  would  probably  have  to  be  sold  at  a price 
in  excess  of  what  the  first  fetched.  Don't  you  see 
some  advantage,  therefore,  in  having  the  grass  lands, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  purchased  simultaneously, 
and  . not  in  the  order  that  is  mentioned  in  your 
precis?— Yes,  to  supply  the  demand  of  all  the  ap- 
plicants. 

58633.  Take  a1  case  where  you  have  congestion, 
where  land  adjacent  is  not  held  on  the  11  months 
system,  but  is  held  under  a different  tenure : if  your 
suggestion  were  to  be  followed  those  people  would  have 
to  wait  for  a considerable  time  before  their  position 
would  be  improved? — No  ; I would  not  like  it  to  be 
prolonged  ; I would  like  to  get  the  land  to  supply  the 
demand. 

58634.  You  say  that  eligible  applicants  In  this 
county  should  get  a reasonable  proportion  of  the 
grass  lands  of  Roscommon  before  giving  away  any  to 
people  from  other  counties? — Yes. 


58635.  We  all  admit  that  the  uneconomic  holdings 
in  Roscommon  should  have  prior  claim  over  the  un- 
economic holdings  in  other  counties? — Yes. 

58636.  But  I put  it  to  you,  would  you  be  willing 
once  the  congests  of  Roscommon  are  attended  to 
and  their  holdings  aro  made  economic,  would  you  be 
willing  to  give  a prior  claim  to  congests  from  other 
counties  over  sons  of  tenants? — Yes. 

58637.  That  is  to  say,  once  you  had  made  economic 
all  the  uneconomic  holdings  in  Roscommon,  if  yon 
had  some  surplus  land  left,  you  would  use  that  sur- 
plus land  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  congestion  in 
other  counties?— Yes.  In  many  cases  sons  of  farmers 
have  more  capital.  They  have  no  alternative  but  to 
emigrate.  I would  say  that  the  population  of  this 
rural  district  lias  gone  down  one-third  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  in  order  to  stop  emigration  I 
would  give  the  land  to  those  men  in  preference  to 
strangers. 

58638.  In  preference  to  congests  from  a distance?— 
Yes. 

58639.  Although  doing  that  would  involve  perpe- 
tuating congestion  in  other  counties  in  the  West?— 
Coming  to  that  point,  I should  say  those  people  in 
the  West  elsewhere  should  get  the  land  in  their  own 
county  before  coming  here.  Certainly,  if  we  migrate 
the  people  from  this  county  to  Meath,  I should  say 
that  the  people  there  would  not  give  them  a hearty 
reception.  That  would  be  nearly  on  the  same  lines 
as  bringing  people  from  Connemara  to  Roscommon. 

58640.  If  I point  out  that  there  is  not  enough  land 
in  other  counties  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  counties, 
would  you,  in  ease  a surplus  was  left  over  in  Ros- 
common after  dealing  with  congests,  give  that  sur- 
plus to  sons  of  tenants  to  the  exclusion  of  congests 
from  other  counties? — After  supplying  the  demand  in 
this  county. 

58641.  When  you  say  supplying  the  demand  do  you 
mean  the  demand  of  sons  of  tenants? — Yes.  I would 
say  the  sons  of  tenants  first.  I am  of  opinion  that 
in  some  of  the  places  taken  up  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  the  land  was  bought  dearly.  No  doubt 
they  have  done  a great  deal  which  is  very  creditable 
to  them,  but  I know  some  places  in  this  county 
which  were  taken  up  by  the  Estates  Commissioners 
and  given  to  tenants  which  will  not  be  nearly  so 
expensive.  They  allow  them  so  much  to  build  a 
house,  £30  or  £40,  and  pay  them  for  making  fences. 
If  the  sons  of  small  farmers  got  those  lands  in  that 
way  it.  would  not  come  very  expensive  on  them  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  and  they  could  live 
and  have  every  prospect  of  paying  the  rent. 

58642.  You  say  you  would  give  a prior  claim  to  sons 
of  tenants  in  Roscommon  to  congests  from  other  coun- 
ties?— Yes,  whoso  fathers  and  brothers,  as  the  case 
may  be,  live  on  uneconomic  holdings. 

58643.  You  have  a certain  number  of  uneconomic 
holdings  in  Roscommon? — A great  many. 

58644.  Every  single  one  of  those  is  made  economic. 
After  that  is  done  you  have  some  land  remaining.  To 
what  purpose  would  you  devote  that  land?  Would 
you  give  it  to  congests  from  a distance  or  to  sons  of 
tenants  whose  holdings  have  already  been  made  econo- 
mic?—I will  tell  you  the  difficulty  in  that  caw. 
Take  a man  with  four  or  five  acres  of  land,  over  forty 
years  of  age,  having  a family.  You  won’t  get  that 
man  to  go  over  to  lands  divided  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  beyond  Tulsk.  He  won’t  migrate  there. 
He  has  every  wish  to  remain  in  the  old  place.  If  w 
could  get  them  to  go  over  and  have  that  land  dmaefl 
among  small  farmers,  and  so  on,  you  would  relieve 
congestion,  and  the  point  you  suggest  could  be  carried 
out.  But  we  won’t  get  that.  These  men  would  re- 
main on  their  little  holdings.  , ... 

58645.  I will  put  it  once  more,  to  have  done  wit 
the  question.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  midtns 
Estates  Commissioners,  assume,  get  hold  of  all  nos- 
common.  Every  single  uneconomic  holding  m wo5* 
common  is  made  economic.  There . is  surplus  tan 
still  left.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  givfg,“i 
surplus  land  to  the  sons  of  tenants  whose 
have  just  been  made  economic,  ot  would  you,  ta  i g 
a broader  view  of  the  question  of  congestion,  J 
that  those  who  had  the  first  claim  were  those  conge 
who  are  living  in  neighbouring  counties 
tainly,  if  what  you  suggest  could  be  earned  o , 
then  it  would  be  only  reasonable  and  just  to  giv01 
these  others  living  outside  the  county.  . ' . 

58646.  To  give  it  to  congests  from  a distance 
Yes. 
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COA47  I notice  that  you  say,  in  reference  to  the 
nTase  of  land  from  eleven  months  men  and  profes- 
P.u  ' j mpn  in  each  case  the  present  occupiers  should 
Sive  adequate  compensation  ?— Yes,  except  those 


who  have  eleven  months  takes  or  temporary  lettings. 
They  have  no  interest. 

58648.  You  say  that  the  eleven  months  men  have 
no  interest  that  can  be  acknowledged? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  Irwin  examined. 


58649  Chairman.— You  are  nominated  by  the  Irish 
landowners’  Convention ?— They  asked  me  to  give 
»me  evidence  here.  Having  a good  knowledge  of 
land  in  the  baronies  of  Castlorea,  Roscommon,  and 
nart  of  Ballintubbcr  South,  especially  of  land  used 
for  pasture,  I have  been  asked  to  give  some  evidence 
as  to  the  effect  of  dividing  the  grass  lands  of  the 
county  into  small  agricultural  holdings.  I have  been 
soperintending  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  manage- 
ment of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred 
statute  acres  of  land— first  for  my  father  and  subse- 
quently for  mv  brother,  Colonel  Richard  Irwin,  of 
lathmoyle— and  during  most  of  the  same  time  I 
have  been  holding  from  three  to  four  hundred  statute 
acres  of  land  on  my  own  account.  During  my  father’s 
lifetime  there  was  usually  from  five  to  ten  acres  of 
the  lands  of  Rathmoyle  or  ICilmurry  kept  in  tillage, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  soil  being  unsuitable  there 
was  a heavy  loss  on  all  the  land  tilled.  I found 
under  my  management  that  the  working  horses  used 
to  eat  practically  all  the  oats  that  were  raised,  and 
we  had  very  little  profit  except  from  the  straw,  with 
which  we  used  to  feed  store  cattle  in  sheds.  I offered 
to  give  to  the  man  at  present  living  in  the  gate- 
house a rood  of  ground  for  himself  and  his  family 
for  potatoes,  and  to  give  it  free,  with  manure,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  the  labour,  and  would  not 
till  it.  , , , , 

58650.  Sir  John  Colomb.  Although  ho  had  the  ma- 
nure for  nothing  1 — Yes.  The  greater  portion  of  Col. 
Irwin’s  estate  was  sold  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
in  May,  1906,  and  they  were  then  handed  over  the 
possession  of  the  farm  of  Ballaghabaw  Beg,  which 
was  at  once  divided  up  by  them  into  holdings  of 
about  25  statute  acres  each.  Tliotownland  contains  427 
acres  2 roods  5 perches  statute  measure,  and  the 
Government  valuation  of  it  is  £386  15s.  I have  heard 
my  father  say  that  the  land  was  ancient  pasture, 
and  had  not  been  tilled  within  living  memory,  ex- 
cept small  portions  for  use  of  herds.  Most  of  this 
townland  is  a fairly  dry,  deep  soil,  and  not  too  heavy 
or  retentive,  and  in  consequence,  where  well 
tilled,  likely  to  give  a good  crop.  I have  been 
over  this  land  lately,  and  can  give  evidence  as  to  liow 
the  new  tenants  are  doing  on  it.  I was  over  it  quite 
lately.  It  is  divided  into  divisions  of  24  and  25 
acres,  and  the  two  herds  got  divisions  of  24  and  25 
the  large  farm  got  two  divisions,  and  the  herd  on  the 
small  farm  got  one  division. 

58650a.  Mr.  Bryce. — By  two  divisions  you  mean  30 
acres!— No.  It  is  divided  into  25  acres.  One  herd 
got  24  or  25  acres,  and  the  other  got  50  acres.  The 
people  having  the  small  holdings  always  tilled  two 
acres  of  the  land.  That  was  the  amount  they  were 
allowed,  and  they  generally  used  to  have  a good  crop 
on  it,  and  that  herd  has  that  tilled  still.  The  other 
herd  used  hardly  to  till  two  acres  out  of  the  three,  and 
he  has  about  two  acres  tilled  now,  and  practically 
there  is  no  tillage  hardly  on  1;ho  rest  of  it.  There  are 
a few  bits  used  for  potatoes,  but  they  are  very  small, 
and  they  told  me  the  potatoes  in  it  were,  very  good, 
particularly  on  the  new  land  this  year,  but  there,  was 
practically  none  of  it  tilled  except  wliat  the  herds 

68651.  Sir  John  Colomb. — The  man  who  has  got 
50  acres  has  got  only  two  tilled? — Yes.  He  used  to 
hll  two  when  he  was  a herd,  and  I don’t  think  he 
has  much  more  than  two  tilled  now. 

58652.  Chairman. — He  was  allowed  three  before? — 
Yes. 

58653.  Was  that  for  fear  he  would  break  up  per- 
manent pasture? — It  was  marked  out  for  them 
tormerly  what  they  were  to  till.  They  used  to  get  a 
Pjece,  what  they  called  a herd’s  garden.  The  owner 
fm°T  ce,?'a™  Proportion  for  tillage,  used  chiefly 
or  teeding  pigs.  The  Estates  Commissioners  divided 
I?  aP-  Last  year  they  could  not  till  it  because 
•p  Estates  Commissioners  did  not  get  possession  of 

until  the  middle  of  May,  and  consequently  when  it 
^ ^ was  to°  lote  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
mQ*pa8e'  Most  of  the  land  last  year  was  in 

eadow.  What  they  did  with  it  I don’t  know,  but  a 


good  many  of  them  used  it.  This  year  there  is  not 
very  much  meadow  on  it,  but  they  have  cattle  and 
sheep  rearing  on  it.  It  is  very  good  sheep  land. 

'58654.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Can  you  give  us  the 
dates  when  the  farms  were  vested  in  the  new  ten- 
ants?— It  was  about  the  15th  or  16th  of  May  of  last 
year,  1906. 

58655.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Had  the  new  tenants  any 
capital  when  they  went  into  the  farms? — Small 
capital.  One  man  has  built  a two-storeyed  house, 
and  he  has  no  offices.  Some  men  I recommended  with 
capital,  but  they  were  nob  taken. 

58656.  Sir  JonN  Colomb. — Were  the  men  you  re- 
commended with  capital  on  uneconomic  holdings  ? — 
One  of  them  was  a herd  with  no  holding ; another 
had  a small  holding,  but  had  capital. 

58657.  Mr.  Bryce. — Had  these  herds  capital? — 
They  had  quite  sufficient  to  work  the  lands  they  have. 

58658.  The  man  who  got  the  50  acres? — Yes. 

58659.  Has  he  nothing  but  his  own  beasts  on  it 
now  ? — Nothing  but  his  own  stock. 

58660.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  think  a man  going 
on  to  25  acres  without  capital  is  likely  to  succeed  ?— I 
don’t  see.  what  good  land  is  to  men  who  don’t  work  it. 

58661.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Wliat  is  the  capital  re- 
quired for  if  you  don’t  till? — To  put  stock  on. 

58662.  Beyond  that? — Practically  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  • 

58663.  The  absence  of  tillage  here  would  be  a sign 
of  scientific  farming? — I think  they  would  do  well  to 
till  a fair  proportion,  say  about  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth,  because  it  is  fairly  good  tillage  land — deep 
land. 

58664.  Land  which  they  tell  us  is  too  good  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  small  holders  on  is  surely  not  land 
fit  to  be  tilled? — No. 

58665.  That  is  an  argument  against  all  tillage?— 
Some  land  is  very  bad  for  tillage  and  very  good  for 
rich  grazing.  Some  lands  in  my  neighbourhood  that 
pul.  stock  in  very  good  condition  are  of  very  bad 
tillage  quality.  The  cutting  up  of  tliat  land  into 
small  divisions  is  an  enormous  waste. 

58666.  About  tlie  fitness  of  cultivation,  we  are  told 
actually  that  these  best  lands  in  Roscommon  are  not 
suited  to  cultivation? — No. 

58667.  They  place  small  tenants  on  them  and  pro- 
ceed to  find  fault  with  them  because  they  don’t  till ; 
but  if  tillage  is  the  worst  form  of  farming  why 
should  these  people  be  found  fault  with  for  not  till- 
ing?—Those  lands  are  too  heavy  for  tillage,  even  in 

^iS&That  would  be  the  reason  why  these  small 
people  don’t  till  that  land?-Ck*rtainly.  I think  they 
know  what  they  are  doing  very  well,  and  imd  that 
they  will  make  more  grazing  it.  Some  of  the  land 
divided  np  in  my  neighbourhood  is  a great  addition. 

58669.  My  point  was  to  reconcile  the  two  theories. 
If  it  is  a good  theory  for  a largo  grazier  not  to  culti- 
vate surely  it  is  an  equally  good  argument  for  the 
small  man?— The  large  grazier  goes  m rearing 
stock,  and  he  very  often  does  not  live  near  those 

58670.  I quite  admit  that,  but  it  has  been  so  often 
put  before  us  as  a reason  why  thepeopiegomtor 
stock-raising  that  the  land  is  not  fit  for  tillage?— I 
believe  that  a great  deal  of  th£  land  in  my  neighbour- 
hood is  best  laid  out  for  grazing. 

58671.  The  argument  would  lie  that  it .the  ®nia 
holder  was  put  down  on  the  land  and  H 
it  must  simply  he  for  the  same  reason  1— Certainly. 

'Sam.  Mr  Bnyas.-You  said  just  now,  as  regards 
these  lands  distributed  b,  the  AM. , Oommmjo^ 
4i, -l  ipp-v  were  very  well  suited  for  tillage!  a g 
SrttaSt  "S  la J is.  The  herd  on  the  small  l hoU- 
ing  used  to  have  a very  good  crop  every  year  off  th 

1 ''58673*  You  say  you  don’t  till  because  the  ^ndis 

f^goSjnd  theWd 

nklly%rg\vl°goodaSropsaI1  That°being  so,  why  don’t 
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they  till  it? — I fancy  they  think  they  can  make  more 
of  the  stock.  At  all  events  they  are  in  the  beginning 
state  of  it.  Only  one  man  has  a house  built,  and  he 
has  no  office,  which  does  not  look  well.  He  has  a two- 
storeyed  house,  and  the  water  off  the  slated  roof 
will  not  run  down  off  the  walls,  for  there  is  no  eave 
left.  Two  men  named  Ryan  have  two  good  25-acre 
holdings  between  them.  They  are  putting  up  good 
houses  and  good  offices,  and  there  is  one  other  man, 
named  Lav-in,  that  is  building  a house,  and  there  is  a 
little  shed  in  one  place.  That  is  all  that  is  done  in  the 
way  of  building  on  that  at  present ; but  the  land  is 
wonderfully  deep. 

58674.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  say  that  during 
your  father’s  lifetime  there  were  usually  from  five  to 
ten  acres  of  the  land  kept  in  tillage  ; what  was  the 
period  of  your  fa  flier’s  lifetime? — That  would  be  dur- 
ing the  sixties. 

58675.  Were  not  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
and  grain  then  very  much  higher  .than  now  ? — They 
were  decidely  higher  then  than  now,  but  we  never 
sold  grain  off  it. 

58676.  Mr.  Ivavanagh. — Can  you  expect  these  new 
tenants  to  go  straight  away  into  tillage? — No.  The 
first  year  they  could  not  go  into  it,  because  they  got 
it  too  late. 

58677.  Until  they  have  got  manure  they  cannot 
till?— They  cannot. 

58678.  Then  it  would  take  two  or  three  years  before 
you  can  know  what  use  the  new  tenant  is  going  to 
make  of  a holding? — I should  say  it  would.  The 
worst  of  it  is  even  the  man  with  the  two-storeyed 
house  has  no  outhouse,  so  I don’t  see  where  you  are 
going  to  get  the  manure. 

58679.  Even  given  outhouses,  it  would  take  two  or 
three  years  before  they  could  get  into  tillage  7— It 
would  take  a year  at  least,  because  he  has  lots  of 
hay  on  his  land  that  he  did  not  use,  and  could  feed 
a good  many  cattle  in  consequence,  and  have  some 
manure  if  he  did  it. 

58680.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Is  there  any  kind  of  tillage 
for  which  the  heavy-  land  is  suitable? — I don’t  think 
so.  I have  read  articles  on  the  heavy  clay  lands 
of  England,  which  seemed  to  say  that  they  could  not 
bo  tilled  profitably  by  small  people,  but  that  it  should 
be  done  by  steam  cultivation. 

58681.  When  you  say  small  people,  how  many  acres 
do  you  mean? — In  England  we  consider  a man  with 
less  than  300  or  400  acres  one  who  cannot  use  steam 
cultivation. 

58682.  If  it  were  said  that  heavy  land  was  suit- 
able for  a special  class  of  tillage  you  would  differ 
from  it? — I don’t  think  that  class  of  land  suitable 
for  tillage.  I have  been  acting  as  agent  on  Colonel 
Irwin’s  estate  from  1879  up  to  the  present.  During 
the  time  the  grass  farms  have  been  let  in  grazing 
tenancies  the  rent  has  been  punctually  paid  in  May 
and  November  when  due,  and  there  has  not  been  any 
loss  on  them  except  in  the  case  of  one  small  farm, 
the  tenant  of  which  died,  and  it  remained  unlet  for 
the  winter  half-year. 

58683.  Sir  John  Colomb. — It  has  been  represented 
to  us  in  evidence  that  rents  of  grazing  lands  have 
fallen  during  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes. 

58684.  The  grazing  rents  have  been  punctually 
paid  on  the  property  you  manage,  and  have  not 
fallen  ? — They  have  a little,  not  much.  They  kept  at 
the  same  figure  up  to  1894.  There  was  a little  slump 
in  grazing  then  for  three  years,  and  in  consequence 
the  rents  were  reduced  somewhat. 

58685.  For  the  last  ten  years,  in  your  experience  of 
managing  grazing  farms  and  receiving  grazing  rents, 
the  rents  have  been  pretty  steady? — About  ten  years 
ago  they  were  reduced,  and  they  have  kept  about 
that  since. 

58686.  What  you  mean  is  that  although  they  were 
reduced  ten  years  ago  they  have  remained  stationary 
in  the  interval? — Yes. 

58687.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — They  have  remained  at  the 
figure  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  1894? — Yes. 

58688.  Was  the  reduction  then  considerable? — There 
was  a good  deal  of  reduction  given  on  the  Ballagha- 
baw  farm,  but  not  on  the  others.  It  was  more  for 
store  cattle.  It  used  not  to  finish  cattle.  It  used  to 
feed  a good  many  cattle  and  sheep. 

58689.  Are  there  many  farms  in  the  County  Ros- 
common on _ which  cattle  are  finished? — I don't  say 
exactly  finished.  I imagine  you  could  get  them 
finished  if  you  gave  them  time.  They  are  able  to 
put  any  cattle  put  on  it  into  fine  condition,  well 


skinned  and  ready  for  sale  the  minute  tliev 
While  I consider  it  a disadvantage  to  this 
country  that  the  grazing  land  is  W °f  ^ 


areas,  which  more  or  less  prevents  the  expend 
sufficient  capital  on  it  to  bring  or  maintain”^ 
land  at  its  best,  I consider  it  would  be  a great  ini 
to  this  part  of  the  country  to  expropriate  the  or  J!? 
and  put  small  tenants  in  their  place,  as  they5’ 
mostly  men  of  great  intelligence  and  industry  in 
management  of  their  business,  and  without  th  ' 
energy,  ability,  and  capital  the  cattle  and  sheen  2 
in  this  county  would  be  irreparably 
The  class  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  this 
of  the  country  are  exceptionally  good,  and  they  ha 
been  gradually  brought  to  that  by  men  holding*  hrlt 
quantities  of  land.  The  first  improvement  in  the 
cattle  of  the  district  was  brought  about  by  LMn 
French,  who  held  the  Palace  land,  near  Elphin  and 
imported  for  years  and  years  very  fine  shorthorn 
bulls,  that  made  that  class  of  cattle  in  this  part  of 
the  country  exceptional  about  Elphin.  Then  there 
was  great  care  taken  in  the  breeding  of  the  sheep 
and  the  Roscommon  sheep  was  brought  out.  Mr 
Taaffe,  a very  large  breeder,  used  to  bring  forty  or 
fifty  rams  every  y6ar  to  Ballinasloe,  and  what  he 
used  to  particularly  pride  himself  on  was  “ these  am 
not  pampered  sheep  ; these  are  sheep  fit  to  put  out  on 
ordinary  grass,  for  practically  they  have  been  only 
reared  on  grass;  they  are  not  pampered  or  brought 
out.”  They  used  to  be  splendid  sheep  for  breeding. 

58690.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — You  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
grazing  land  is  let  in  too  large  areas?— Yes.  There 
are  some  fields  near  me  too  big. 

58691.  What  improvement  would  you  suggest  in 
that  direction  ? — One  of  the  fields  near  me  has  over 
200  acres.  That  is  too  big.  They  should  be  fenced 
in  smaller  quantities,  and  I think  myself  if  the 
graziers  got  a fair  share  the  proper  way  to  manage 
the  land  would  be  to  have  it  mixed  grazing  and  a 
fair  share  of  small  tenants  as  well,  and  then  tilings 
would  work  better  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

58692.  Portion  of  the  large  farms  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  tenants? — I think  some  of  them 
could  be  given  to  small  tenants.  I would  not 
cut  out  the  graziers  altogether,  because  they  are  men 
with  plenty  of  capital,  intelligence,  and  industry, 
and  make  the  most  of  grass  lands. 

58693.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  assuming  a grazing  farm  is  bought  upon 
which  there  are  two  classes  of  land,  partly  good  graz- 
ing land  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  grass,  and  partly 
land  of  such  a nature  that  it  would  be  improved  by 
tillage,  your  policy  would  be  in  acquiring  that  land 
and  distributing  it,  that  the  land  suitable  for  tillage 
should  be  given  to  small  holders  and  the  land  suitable 
for  grass  reserved  for  graziers? — That,  I think,  would 
be  a very  good  arrangement,  if  it  could  be  carried  out 
conveniently  without  too  much  expense. 

58694.  On  general  principles  you  would  advocate 
that? — Yes. 

58695.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  grazing  lands  of  Ireland,  as  they  exist  now. 
could  carry  more  stores  than  they  do  at  present?— 
Some  of  them  might  be  improved.  There  is  one 
thing  they  used  £o  do  in  former  times  to  the  grass 
lands  in  my  part  of  the  country.  There  is  a stuff 
they  call  blue  gravel  or  blue  marl.  Ireland  was  swept 
by  the  ocean  long  after  England  was  formed,  and  the 
limestone  rocks  were  dashed  off,  and  they  left  this 
debris  on  the  surface,  and  then  there  was  a sedimen- 
tary deposit  after  that.  They  tell  me  this  does  not 
exist  in  England,  but  it  is  a fertilising  agent  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  On  all  the  best  grass  lands 
about  me  you  will  see  a sort  of  holes  dug  in  them- 
They  call  them  sand  pits.  They  were  holes  from 
which  the  graziers  raised  the  blue  marl  with  which 
they  top-dressed  the  surface.  It  has  a better  effect 
than  liming  or  anything  else,  because  very  frequently 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  this. 

58696.  That  is  not  done  sufficiently  in  these  days"-- 
It  is  not  done  at  all,  and  has  not  been  done  for  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

58697.  My  point  was  this  : I understand  you  to  say 
that  it  was  your  general  view  that  a certain  amount 
of  grass  lands  should  be  divided  up  among  the  people, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  grazier  to  a certain 
extent  as  a factor  in  the  cattle  trade  ? — I think  so. 

58698.  Suppose  the  result  of  breaking  up  the  gratf 
lands  was  to  increase  the  number  of  stores?  The 
small  tenant  will  raise  stores. 
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coa99  That  would  increase  the  gross  number  of 
coproduced  during  any  given  year ?-It  would, 
wnt)  If  the  grazier  is  really  a necessary  factor  in 
situation  it  means  that  the  land  which  he  oc- 
Vill  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  land  you 
au"  \.  -mall  people,  and  this  smaller  amount  of 
s «»  ,r'.to<  ...enter  of 

JJJ,  produced  ?— It  would,  if  they  had  not  some 

0tKafaethe“  ?ny  market  for  yearling  beasts?— 
I fear  there  is  <n  slump  in  tliem  at  present,  from  my 

’ °w702.tlIto  you  suggest  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
rii  of  a surplus  of  young  stores  to  England  ?— There 
™ certain  quantity  of  not  very  young  stores  taken 
*,  England  as  it  is,  but  there  would  not  be  a call  in 
England  for  many  young  stores.  They  prefer  cattle 
forward  in  condition.  They  won  t.  take  poor  cattle 
at  all  in  England  except  at  wretched  prices. 

58703.  Unless  the  English  markets  came  to  the 
rescue  the  result  would  be  that  the  existing  lands 
would  have  to  carry  an  additional  number  of  stores 
bred  by  these  small  holders  ?— Yes. 

58704.  Could  the  lands  do  that,  even  if  you  put 
mineral  on  them  as  suggested  ?— The  grazing  lands, 
I think,  could  be  improved,  but  not  to  that  extent,  if 
!h?re  was.  a large  division  among  the  small  holders. 

58705.  Sir  Joiin  Colomb. — Was  not  the  mineral  to 
which  you  refer  used  in  the  old  days  practically  be- 
fore cake  and  artificial  manures  existed? — Yes.  They 
were  not  well  known,  and  they  preferred  this  to  the 
liming. 

58706.  May  it  not  be  that  the  disuse  of  this  mineral 
is  due  to  the  introduction  of  cake  and  artificial 
manure,  which  give  better  results? — It  gave  very  good 
results.  Labour  was  much  cheaper  than  at  present. 
Labour  is  so  dear  now  that  it  pays  better  to  use  arti- 
ficial manures. 

58707.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Putting  aside  the  question 
of  top-dressing  merely,  would  not  the  grass  land  of 
Boscommon  carry  more  cattle  than  they  put  on  it 
at  present?— I don’t  think  they  would.  Some  years 
which  are  good  for  grass  they  would  carry  more. 
Other  years  which  are  bad  for  grass  they  don’t  do 
well. 

58708.  Would  you  call  this  a good  year?— -No.  This 
is  a very  bad  year  for  our  county,  because  it  was  too 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  grass  did  not  grow  at  all  until 
•July— that  is  anywhere  that  was  stocked  in  winter. 

58709.  I thought  this  was  an  exceptionally  good 
pass  year?— Not  in  our  part  of  the  country.  It  may 
in  Galway  or  on  light  lands. 

58710.  Because  passing  through  the  country  one.  is 
struck  with  the  small  amount  of  stock  which  these 
great  grazing  ranches  carry? — After  all  you  will  see 
wry  little  waste  grazing. 

58711.  I think  I see  a great  deal  of  it?— There  is 
some  at  present  owing  to  the  agitation. 

58712.  It  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  grazing  lands 
ran  carry  more  stock  than  is  on  them  at  present? — 
I don  t think  they  can  carry  much  more.  If  they 
®«e  carefully  managed  and  divided  up  into  smaller 
divisions  probably  they  would. 

58713-  If  they  were  used  better  and  top-dressed  now 
ana  then?— Yes,  if  they  were  top-dressed. 

• 1 suppose  they  get  no  artificial  top-dress- 

=r  iT  i ®et  hardly  ^y.  Some  people  use.  a little 
. I’  but  t!wy  get  practically  very  little  top-dressing, 
pho-ph  t°urse  sbor?s  bavo  a tendency  to  exhaust  the 

58715.  If  better  used  they  would  carry  more  stock  ? 
«,  and  I think  you  could  get  more  land  to  fatten 
Ir.f  . en  UP  well,  than  at  present,  because  a 
tbs  L used  for  stores,  not  alone  in  this  part  of 
, Un  bub  in.  the  County  Meath,  on  which  they 
bniu  /attuning  cattle,  and  took  to  raising  polly 
mann  Ji°TJ^6  English  market;  and  there  could  be 
Jr, , a,tt  e fattened  in  this  part  of  the  country  if  it 
tal“»  »P  lor  this  purpoVs. 

splitting  w ^ you  to°k  away  the  arable  land  for 
land  ,°  small  holdings  the  remaining  good  grass 
^™U8eiw?U-  would  carry  more  stock  ?--It  would 
the  surplus^st^l  * C°Uld  n0t  say  tbat  il:  would  oarl7 

toS7J?T  ’t.w.ould  not  dislocate  the  cattle  trade 
Plus  l anticipated? — It  would  not  carry  all  the 

« much  of  the  land WOuld  be  vaised  by  dividin8  UP 


58718.  Sir  John  Colomb.— It  would  not  meet,  in  0cl  „ ,nn7 
your  judgment,  the  increased  supply  produced  by  the  ’ 
small  holder  ? — It  would  not.  Mr.  Jolm 

58719.  Mr.  Bryce. — What  do  you  mean  by  taken  Irwin, 
up?— Instead  of  using  some  of  the  land  that  is  now 
used  for  store  cattle  for  that  purpose  I think  it  could 
be  made  to  fatten  if  properly  treated.  If  you  take 
up  land  for  fattening  you  must  not  stock  it 
heavily  in  the  winter.  A great  deal  of  tlm  heavy 
land  has  too  much  stock  put  on  in  winter,  and  wiil 
not  carry  sufficient  stock  in  summer  in  consequence. 

Tlie  small  tenants  keep,  in  fact,  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  store  stock  in  the  winter.  That  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  keeping  so  much  cattle  on  the 
grass  lands  in  winter. 

58720.  You  said  that  in  former  days  they  used  that 
mineral  to  which  you  referred  more  than  they  do 
now.  I think  that  mineral  is  the  boulder  clay  left 
by  the  ice,  and  not  stuff  left  by  the  sea.  I think  that 
that  is  the  present  geological  theory  ?— The  limestone 
rocks  were  rubbed  off. 

58721.  Is  the  result  of  the  mineral  not  being  used 
that  the  land  is  deteriorating? — I could  not  say.  The 
fact  was  the  gravelling  was  done  before  my  time — 
at  least  when  I was  young,  and  was  not  able  to  ob- 
serve the  thing  carefully. 

58722.  Because  we  have  heard  a good  many  people 
say  that  the  land  on  these  grass  ranches  is  deteriorat- 
ing— is  that  your  experience? — I don’t  think  so.  I 
think  the  very  good  land  is  as  well  managed.  I can 
not  see  that  there  is  much  difference.  Some  people 
tell  me  that  the  land  does  not  carry  as  much  as 
formerly.  That  is  not  my  experience.  I find  some 
of  our  land  carries  as  much  as  thirty  years  ago. 

58723.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
land  deteriorating  from  the  fact  that  less  has  been 
got.  for  it? — Yes. 

58724.  Chairman. — Do  yon  set  land  on  the  eleven- 
months  system  ? — Yes,  for  my  brother. 

38725.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  do  any  manur- 
ing or  thistle-cutting  on  the  land  which  you  set? — 

No.  I take  care  that  it  is  properly  managed,  and 
allow  nothing  to  be  removed  off  the  lands. 

58726.  The  graziers  cut  the  thistles  and  improve 
the  land  as  much  as  they  can? — They  don’t  do  any- 
thing on  those.  In  that  case  the  landlord  is  sup- 
posed to  maintain  the  fences  and  everything. 

58727.  I was  told  the  other  day  by  a landlord  in 
Mayo  who  lets  a good  deal  of  land  on  the  eleven 
months  system,  that  it  was  his  experience  that  he 
had  to  do  a great  deal  to  the  land  to  keep  it  up, 
and  that  he  had  to  cut  thistles  every  year?— The 
landlord  would  bo  expected  to  do  that  and  maintain 
the  fences. 


58728.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  because  some  land- 
lords don’t  do  that  that  the  lands  in  some  places  have 
deteriorated  ? — They  would  get  a little  deteriorated,  of 
course,  but  a small  expenditure  would  bring  it  back 
again  to  its  former  condition.  There  are  a large 
number  of  tenants  in  the  Castlerea  Union  who  have 
small  holdings,  mostly  adjoining  bogs,  who  feed  per- 
haps one  cow  during  summer,  and  rear  two  or  three 
calves  with  her,  and  may  buy  a couple  more  young 
calves  to  keep  on  poor  pasture  during  portion  of 
tlio  summer,  and  they  feed  all  these  cattle  during  the 
winter,  talcing  some  meadow  or  buying  some  hay  for 
them,  which  enables  them  to  have  manure  enough  to 
raise  good’  crops  on  their  moorland  or  poor  upland  ; 
but  their  cattle  come  out  in  spring  in  such  poor  con- 
dition as  to  be  quite  unsaleable  ; so  they  bring  them 
to  the  grass  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
settle  them  grazing  on  the  good  pasture  lands  for  the 
summer  six  months,  and  sell  them  when  fit  for  sale 
at  the  end  of  that  time;  and  as  a large  tract  of  land 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board— about 
3,500  acres  in  my  neighbourhood,  used  in  this  way, 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have— is  at  pre- 
sent stocked  with  these  cattle,  some  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  loss  these  people  would  sustain  by 
being  deprived  of  the  grass. 

58729.  Mr.  Sutherland. — You  are  using  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  grazing 
lands,  and  you  draw  a very  pathetic  picture  of  these 
poor  people,  with  their  one  cow  and  two  calves,  but 
the.  argument  is  that  if  these  people  got  the  land 
themselves  and  were  settled  upon  it  the  necessity  for 
doing  this  other  thing  would  disappear.  That  is  a 
reasonable  construction  ? — So  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
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Oct.  8, 1907.  the  people  living  near  the  bog  have  an  immense  ad- 
— vantage,  because  they  have  the  manure  of  these  cattle 
ar,  John  to  tiU  t}ie  reclaimed  bog  and  the  poor  land,  and  the 

consequence  is  that  they  keep  the  cattle  and  winter 
them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  the  manure, 
and  they  buy  a lot  of  hay  off  the  good  lands.  It  is 
like  Mahomet  and  the  mountain.  You  cannot  get 
the  grass  lands  beside  them,  and  they  simply  must 
do  this. 

58730.  The  proposal  is  to  bring  the  people  who  have 
no  grazing  to  the  grass  lands  ?— People  who  have  bog 
won’t  go.  People  have  no  conception  of  the  loss  it  is 
to  a tenant  not  to  have  bog.  Pigs  are  the  most  pro- 
fitable thing  which  people  can  have.  They  bring  a 
return  in  a quicker  time  than  any  other  stock  you 
can  feed,  and  you  practically  cannot  raise  them 
without  fuel. 

58731.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Then  your  idea  is,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  bog  land  broken  up  than  the 
grass  land  ? — It  would  be  a good  thing  if  you  did 
anything  to  provide  them  with  fuel. 

58732.  Chairman. — Why  cannot  you  raise  pigs  with- 
out fuel? — You  won't  make  profit  on  them  if  you 
don’t  cook  their  food.  I know,  because  I had  some 
experience  of  living  in  Mayo  myself. 

58733.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Your  contention  is  that 
small  holders  on  the  end  of  a bog  are  not  likely  to  be 
induced  to  go  away  from  the  bog,  where  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  turf  would  be  greater? — Yes. 

58734.  Therefore,  unless  they  can  be  enlarged  by 
suitable  arable  land  close  at  hand  it  would  be  better, 
as  a policy,  to  reserve  for  that  class  land  where  they 
could  graze  their  young  stock  ?— I think  so  ; it  would 
be  desirable. 

58735.  Mr.  O’Kr.r.i.v. — Do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  havo  a very  large 
tract  of  land  which  is  not  distributed? — Yes,  which 
is  grazed  by  small  holders  adjoining. 

58736.  Of  course  it  would  be  a great  loss  to  de- 
prive these  people  of  the  grazing,  but  no  ono  lias  pro- 
posed to  do  so.  It  was  to  provide  them  with  it  that 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  went  there?— -How  are 
• you  to  give  it  to  them  ? 

58737.  When  that  large  grazing  tract,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  many  others,  is  broken  up,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion solved  ? — It  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  them 
a piece  of  grazing  land  ten  or  twelve  miles  away  from 
where  they  live. 

58738.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  do  it.  the  ob- 
jection being  that  there  is  no  turbary  twelve  miles 
away  ? — The  people  won’t  leave  where  they  are  living. 

58739.  I quite  understand  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Board’s  work  there  was  a prejudice  against 
leaving  the  old  place,  but  I put  it  to  you  that  the 
prejudice  is  fast  disappearing? — No  ; they  are  a 
great  deal  better  off  where  they  are. 

58740.  Then  they  much  prefer  to  live  upon,  the  bog- 
land  ? — They  live  upon  the  upland  adjoining  the  bog. 

58741.  What  does  your  argument  lead  to?  Do  you 
think  it  is  wise  to  have  the  grass  lands  added  on  to  the 
other  holdings  or  not? — If  it  could  be  added  on  to  the 
existing  holdings,  most  decidedly ; but  when  it  is 
ten  or  twelve  miles  away  I don’t  see  how  it  is  to  be 
done. 

58742.  Do  you  believe  in  migration? — I don’t  be- 
lieve in  migration,  because  the  people  won’t  leave 
where  they  are  comfortable. 

58743.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  Opinion  based 
on  experience  can  be  urged  against  you  on  the  other 
side  ? — All  I can  tell  you  is  there  is  a largo  farm  near 
me  which  is  being  cut  up  into  divisions  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  and  there  are  some  people 
home  from,  America.  Some  of  them  I heard  were  the 
heads  of  families.  They  said  if  they  got  the  whole 
farm  they  would  not  take  it. 

58744.  From  their  American  experience  they  see 
matters  in  a different  light  from  those  at  home.  Sup- 
pose there  is  this  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Roscommon-  to  leave  the  boglands, 
what  is  the  explanation  of  what  is  generally  known 
as  cattle  driving  in  this  country?— Cattle  driving  is 
done  by  small  tenants  who  live  close  to  the  lands,  and 
want  to  get  an  increase. 

58745.  Is  it  for  amusement  or  with  the  desire  of 
having  the  lands  broken  up  ? — The  small  holders  want 
to  have  the  lands  divided  up  among  them. 

58746.  And  the  fact  that  they  engage  in  a work 
of  that  kind,  that  is  not  without  some  risks,  would 
not  suggest  that  they  would  be  willing  to  leave 
the  boglands,  and  go  on  these  grazing  farms?— I 


cannot  suggest  the  reason  at  all,  because  probablv 
there  are  many  reasons  for  it.  I don't  go  into  that 
or  interfere  with  that  in  any  way.  at 

58747.  I only  put  that  latest  phase  of  the  public 
movement  before  you  as  indicating  the  desire  of  th 
people  to  get  on  to  the  good  lands,  and  as  indicative 
of  no  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  change  from  the 
surroundings  in  which  they  now  find  themselves?— 
I don't  know  who  the  people  are,  but  of  course  thev 
all  want  to  get  more  land.  There  is  land  hunger  all 
over  Ireland. 

58748.  Mr.  Bryce.— Do  you  think  any  of  the 
people  who  have  been  doing  this  cattle  driving  are  the 
bog  people  whom  yon  have  been  describing  ? — This  is 
in  the  congested  area,  beyond  Castlerea.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  cattle  driving  done  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

58749.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  people  coming 
from  the  bogs  to  join  this  cattle  driving?— I could 
not  tell  you.  I never  was  in  one  of  these  crowds. 

58750.  Are  there  no  grass  lands  nearer  to  the 
bogs  than  those  you  have  described  as  twelve  miles 
off?— No. 

58751.  What  adjoins  the  bogs?— Tho  upland,  and 
it  is  all  divided  into  holdings.  They  nearly  all  have 
upland  as  well  as  bog. 

58752.  But  on  one  side  of  the  bog  you  come  to  grass 
lands?— No. 

58753.  There  must  be  a point  at  which  upland  and 
bog  stop  and  something  else  begins  ?— There  are 
some  grass  lands,  but  it  is  light  land.  A good  deal  of 
it  is  tilled  by  these  people  who  have  it.  There  are  no 
large  grass  farms  on  that  side. 

58754.  There  are  no  largo  grass  farms  nearer  to 
this  bog  than  twelve  miles? — Not  in  the  congested 
area  beyond  Castlerea,  down  in  the  Loughglynn  direc- 
tion. 

58755.  I think  there  is  some  near  Loughglynn,  be- 
cause I saw  it? — I don’t  know  any  large  grass  lands 
there.  There  is  a very  congested  area  there— the 
Frenchpark  Estate  and  Mr.  Sandford’s,  and  several 
other  estates  down  there. 

58756.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Generally  in  that  part 
of  the  country  the  land  is  not  good  enough  to  be  left 
in  grazing — No.  It  would  not  make  good  grazing 
land.  It  does  better  for  some  tillage  on  it.  There 
are  some  lands  in  this  neighbourhood  which  are  not 
good  for  tillage,  but  are  very  valuable  for  their  feed- 
ing and  fattening  quality,  and  I believe  cutting  them 
up  into  small  holdings  would  very  much  depre- 
ciate their  value.  There  is  a great  deal  of  loss  on 
the  fencing,  and  cutting  up  prime  grazing  land 
would  injure  it  very  much,  and  I don’t  believe  the 
tenants  could  possibly  make  as  much  of  it  as  is 
to  bo  made  on  the  grass  farm  as  it  stands. 

58757.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Have  you  any  experience 
of  an  attempt  made  to  till  this  good,  stiff  grass  land, 
which  was  found  not  to  pay,  and,  if  so,  can  you  tell 
me  how  long  it  took  to  get  that  land  back  again  into 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  before  it  was  disturbed? 
I have  seen  some  of  the  portions  tilled,  and  I know 
there  were  several  years  before  it  was  as  good  as  it 
had  been. 

58758.  Where  you  break  up  stiff  land  of  a good  graz- 
ing quality  into  tillage  and  want  to  get  it  back  into 
grass,  is  not  it  a very  long  process  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  value  as  grass  land? — It  will  take  several 
years.  It  depends  very  much  on  how  the  land  was 
treated  while  it  was  broken.  ' , 

58759.  Mr.  Bryce. — We  have  been  told . 
several  witnesses  who  objected  ‘ to  the  divid- 
ing up  of  these  grass  lands  that  ' even  ij 
they  were  kept  in  grass  there  would  not 
be  the  long  run  for  the  cattle  which  there  is  a 
present.  Do  you  believe  that  the  long  run  is 
sary  for  forwarding  cattle  ? — I believe  that  cattle  aa 
better  on  a large  sized  holding  than  on  a small  hoM- 
ing,  but  of  course  on  a small  holding  there  maybe  a 
great  deal  done  if  the  land  is  properly  managed : &u 
I know  that  the  people  who  bring  in  these  cattle  w- 
have  them  grazed  in  summer  much  prefer  to  ge 
them  on  a large  run  of  good  land  than  on  a sma 
holding  because  they  know  that  they  would  not 
so  well  on  a small  holding.  , , B 

58760.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — On  thelarg 
the  cattle  have  different  sorts  of  pasture,  and  gener  J 
they  have  more  grass  left  on  it.  Small  ten®"* 
generally  stock  pretty  heavily  in  the  winter,  and 
that  is  stocked  too  heavily  in  winter  won’t  feed  . 
thing  like  the  number  in  summer.  Tho  sole  gets  i 
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There  is  a surprising  difference  in  land  that  is  stocked 
iith  cattle  during  winter  and  that  which  is  not.  Same 
, the  grass  lands  in  this  neighbourhood  now  being 
divided  “into  small  holdings  I consider  unsuitable  for 
Ullage.  There  is  a large  holding  quite  close  to  me. 
T was  on  it  about  1881  or  1883.  I was  appointed  by 
Mr  Glancy  on  his  part  and  Mr.  Guy,  of  Dorrington, 
the" landlord,  to  arrange  a rout  on  it.  It  i.  a large 
farm  of  317  acres,  and  was  held  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Morris.  I have  seen  some  of  the  cattle  that  came 
off  it  I knew  it  long  before  that,  because  I used  to 
have  the  right  to  shoot  over  it.  I was  rather  disap- 
pointed with  the  quality  of  the  land.  I remarked 
there  were  a great  many  portions  of  it  taken  up  in 
tillage  and  let  out  again.  I made  inquiries  and 
found  Mr.  Glancy  used  to  allow  the  herd  some  por- 
tions of  tillage  to  sow  his  potatoes.  The  herd  said  the 
potatoes  were  not  good  and  the  oats  did  not  ripen. 
This  is  at  present  cut  up  into  small  holdings,  and  1 am 
very  much  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  satisfactory  as 
tillage  land.  On  the  west  end  there  is  a great  tract, 
of  very  wet  land.  When  I used  to  shoot  over  it  there 
was  very  good  cover  on  it.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  seventies  my  father  was  an  inspector  of  drain- 
age for  the  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  French,  of  Cloona- 
quin,  came  with  the  agent  on  the  farm.  He  said 
Mr.  Glancy  found  the  wet  land  a great  disadvantage, 
and  wanted  to  do  some  drainage.  The  landlord  ad- 
vanced the  money  on  the  same  terms  as  if  it  was  got 
from  the  Board  of  Works.  He  wanted  someone  to 
certify  that  the  works  were  properly  done.  He  came 
to  m'y  father  and  asked  him  to  do  it.  He  had  a 
great  belief  in  drainage.  It  was  very  easily  drained 
because  there  were  swallow  holes  in  it  into  which  one 
could  conduct  the  drainage.  He  carried  it  out.  It 
used  to  carry  fair  herbage  before  that,  but  there  was 
practically  nothing  at  all  on  it  afterwards,  only  a few 
inches  of  organic  matter  forming  the  soil,  and 
there  was  moorland  pan  underneath.  As  long  as  the 
water  was  on  it  it  used  to  rest  there,  and  the  evapora- 
tion used  to  come  up  to  the  surface,  producing  sweet 
herbage  in  summer.  When  the  water  was  taken  off 
the  moorland  it  left  it  practically  dry  and  unable  to 
produce  anything.  You  could  not  do  anything  with 
that  land  except  to  subsoil  it,  which  would  be  a 
very  expensive  process.  If  the  limestone  mineral 
underneath  were  taken  up  and  spread  on  the  top 
it  would  probably  improve  it.  That  is  the  only 
way  I could  suggest  for  improving  the  land.  I con- 
sider it  very  unsuitable  for  small  tenants  and  don't 
think  that  small  tenants  will  succeed  on  it. 

58761.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Wliat  would  you  roughly 
approximate  as  the  cost  per  acre  of  subsoiling?  It 
is  a very  expensive  process  ? — It  depends  on  the  way 
it  is  done.  My  father  had  a very  peculiar  way  of 
doing  it.  At  that  time  you  could  get  labourers  in 
plenty.  But  what  he  used  to  do  was  to  set  this  for 
potato  sowing,  and  they  used  to  break  it  in  ridges. 
He  used  to  take  every  alternate  place  the  full  breadth 
of  the  ridge  and  would  throw  up  any  stuff  there  was 
over  this  moorland  pan  on  the  ridge  and  put  manure 
on  it  and  sow  potatoes,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  he  would  get  the  subsoil  dug  up  and  broken, 
and  subsoil  the  next  year  the  part  that  was  unbroken. 
He  would  have  the  part  that  was  broken  with  the 
ndge^  on  it,  the  part  that  was  unbroken  he  would 
get  dug  and  in  that  way  it  was  done  with  very 
little  expense.  But  the  ridges  should  be  carefully 
none.  It  is  a troublesome  process. 

58762.  But  that  process  is  well  within  the  power 
ot  a small  tenant  who  had  a strong  family? — Yes  ; if 
ey  took  the  trouble  to  do  it  it  could  be  done. 

a matter  of  fact,  that  very  process  is 
, 1111  “J®.  capability  of  the  small  farmer  who  has 
to  a' ® •*  P,  *n  kis  family ? — Yes,  if  he  could  be  got 
D you  would  want  to  have  a very  low 

this  Dn,  t“at  class  of  land,  to  compensate  them  for 
a S.9,  • , There  were  some  grass  lands  divided  up  on 

a ®state  some  years  ago.  They  have 
tillavA  ^re-^  weH>  but  I think  they  have  not  much 
Th..®™  *t.  They  have  what  I consider  reasonable. 
When66™  • * inlProve<i  by  having  it  divided  i!y>. 

rt  can  be  done  among  adjoining  owners  I 
or  HU » w?u^  be  useful,  whether  they  use  it  in  grass 
count.nP;  ’ §roat  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 

time  iff  *t  is  wretched  to  see  people  at  this 

them  wnr  6- year  w^th  only  a few  branches  to  keep 
58764  ln  Wlnter- 

Mr.  O’Kelly. — Where  dp  they  get  their  fuel 


in  winter?— The  tenants  of  that  farm  of  Ballagliabaw 
told  me  that  not  one  of  them  had  a sod  of  turf  on 
Sunday  week.  They  had  only  some  tops  of  trees  that 
happened  to  be  cut  at  Willsgrove  and  Southpark. 
borne  of  them  cut  in  Willsgrove  and  Southpark  had 
no  firing  at  all.  That  will  come  to  an  end  very  soon 
I don't  know  what  they  will  do.  They  will  have 
to  get  coal.  I saw  the  turf,  and  certainly  it  was 
very  bad,  and  it  cost  six  shillings  a horse  crate. 
I'liat  is  a most  preposterous  price.  There  is  a large 
bog  at  Ballyglass,  on  Mahon’s  Estate,  not  too  far 
away.  If  the  Congested  Districts  Board  bought  it 
•and  made  a good  pass  into  it  so  that  the  turf  could 
bo  easily  cut  and  carted  home,  it-  would  provide  a 
great  many  people  with  turf,  though,  it  would  not 
probably,  if  there  was  a larger  population  -brought 
into  the  country,  supply  them  all. 

58765.  Chairman. — How  many  years  will  turf  keep 
after  it  is  cut? — Two  or  three  years,  if  properly 
ricked,  but  you  must  have  it  properly  ricked  and  cover 
it  on  the  top.  They  very  often  used  to  have  turf 
for  two  years.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  have  a 
lot  of  old  turf  in  case  of  a wet  summer. 

58766.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Next  to  turf  is  water? — 
Yes,  that  is  a great  difficulty  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  All  the  water  goes  underground  ; it  is  a 
cavernous  limestone.  They  sink  pumps  and  get  a 
little  surface  water  that  runs  into  them,  but  that  is 
very  unsatisfactory. 

58767  Chairman. — How  do  you  propose  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  fuel? — The  only  suggestion  I could 
nmke  is  to  set  up  -a  factory  of  compressed  peat-  where 
the  bogs  -are  plentiful. 

58768.  That  has  failed? — It  seems  to  have  failed 
in  a great  many  instances,  but  I think  the  problem 
could  be  solved  if  capital  and  energy  were  put  into  it. 

58769.  Do  you  think  if  capital  and  energy  were  ap- 
plied to  the  industry  of  compressing  peat  it  would 
succeed? — I do.  There  are  a great  many  ways  of 
doing  it.  A great  many  years  ago  my  father  was  very 
much  filled  with  the  idea.  A Rev.  Mr.  Cobbold  took 
out  a patent  for  making  compressed  peat.  It  was 
like  a pug  mill.  There  was  water  turned  on  to  it. 
You  work  this  up,  and  he  said  he  used  any  sort  of 
peat  stuff  on  the  top  of  this  bog,  and  it  ran  out  ill  a 
black  stream.  He  had  squares  for  it  to  run  into  on 
the  ground  to  dry,  and  he  told  me  after  the  stuff  was 
taken  out  of  it  there  was  a little  light  stuff  taken 
off,  and  then  it  was  cut  into  stripes,  and  it  got  a 
little  firm,  and  then  it  was  dried  and  cut  up  like 
bricks  exactly  ; but  I saw  some  of  this  peat,  and  it 
was  the  hardest  stuff  you  ever  saw.  You  could 
hardly  cut  it  with  a hatchet,  and  it  was  perfectly 
solid. 

58770.  Did  it  burn? — It  burned  splendidly. 

58771.  Because,  so  far  as  your  evidence  goes,  wo 
have  heard  of  no  industry  in  which  peat  fuel  has  been 
successfully  produced  ? — There  certainly  have  been 
failures. 

58772.  Mr.  Bryce.— There  is  a Scotchman  doing 
that  very  tiling  that  you  have  described,  on  the 
Blackwater,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Bough  Neagh. 
He  has  got  a bog  there,  and  has  been  doing  that  for 
several  years,  and  I believe  is  doing  it  very  well? — 
This  was  like  the  hardest  jet.  There  was  practically 
no  waste,  except  the  top  stuff  of  the  bog. 

58773.  Where  does  the  economic  advantage  come 
in  ? — I suppose  the  cartage  of  the  turf  is  so  much  per 
load? — Yes.  This  compressed  peat  is  easily  carried 
by  rail  or  by  cart,  and  in  that  way  it  can  be  brought 
cheaply  where  there  is  no  turf  at  present. 

58774.  Sir  John  Colomb.— The  difficulty  in  the  car- 
riage of  turf  is  not  so  much  a question  of  weight  as 
one  of  bulk,  and  if  it  was  possible  economically  to 
compress  it  a man  with  a cart  would  get  a much 
greater  supply  of  fuel  than  he  would  get  if  it  was 
simply  turf  ?— Yes  ; there  would  be  an  immense  dif- 
ference. The  carriage  of  turf  is  enormously  expen- 

58775.  Mr.  Bryce. — Could  you  carry  more  than 
a certain  weight  of  turf  on  the  cart? — It  depends 
very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  turf.  Stone  turf  you 
will  get  very  heavy.  A good  cart  of  stone  turf  is  a 
good  load  on  the  horse,  but  if  you  have  a load  of  the 
whitest  turf  it  won’t  weigh  much  at  all. 

58776.  The  horse  could  drag  a greater  amount  than 
he  does  drag,  so  far  as  weight  is  concerned,  if  the 
bulk  were  reduced? — Yes. 


Oct.  8,  V.07. 
Mr.  John 
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Walpole. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Walpole  examined. 


58777.  Chairman.— You  are  a member  of  the  Ros- 
common Graziers’  Association ? — Yes.  I am  a con- 
siderable landholder  myself,  and  I have  considerable 
experience  as  a land  agent  and  as  a valuer. 

58778.  Where  do  you  hold  your  land?— In  this  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  I hold  my  land.  Although 
there  is  land  in  Roscommon  suitable  for  the  relief  of 
congestion  the  deep,  strong  land,  with  deficient  water 
supply  and  remote  from  fuel,  is  not  suitable  for  divi- 
sion into  small  agricultural  holdings.  This  land  has 
practically  always  been  used  for  grazing,  and  no  one 
lias  as  yet  successfully  used  it  _ in  any  other  way. 
Corn  laws,  bounties,  or  high  prices,  such  as  existed 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  may  have  resulted  in 
tillage  having  been  carried  on,  but  with  this  artificial 
stimulus  removed  the  land  returned  to  its  natural 
use.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  lighter  soil 
here  and  there,  particularly  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  county,  which  would  be  suited  for  mixed  farming. 
The  non-residential  grazing  farms  are  held  in  various 
ways — some  as  statutory  tenancies,  some  purchased, 
much  of  it  under  yearly  lettings  or  short  leases,  and 
some  on  the  eleven  months’  system.  The  latter  sys- 
tem is,  in  my  opinion,  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  one 
would  be  led  to  believe  by  what  we  read  in  the  Press, 
and  where  made  use  of  it  is  frequently  only  a tem- 
porary expedient  on  the  part  of  the  lessor.  The 
holders  of  eleven  months  land  are  not  so  much 
the  graziers,  who  have  always  been  such,  and  their 
predecessors  before  them,  hut  are  as  a rule  successful 
cattle  dealers  and  small  farmers,  who,  by  energy  r.nd 
good  management,  save  money,  and  find  this  is  a con- 
venient way  of  extending  their  operations.  From  ray 
own  knowledge  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  owners 
who  have  land  in  their  complete  control  would 
sell  at  a fair  price,  but  buyers— that  is,  the 
Estates  Commissioners  or  Congested  Districts  Board — 
who  requive  to  sell  at  a bargain  price  cannot  srive 
a fair  price,  and  re-sell  at  a bargain  price  without 
loss.  Not  replying  to  circulars  as  to  willingness  to 
sell  is  no  criterion  of  willingness.  The  State,  by 
fheir  passive  action  as  regavds  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  owners,  has  brought  a certain  amount  of 
land  into  the  market,  and  having  regard  to  that  state 
of  things,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  owners 
to  bring  trouble  on  themselves  by  visits  of  inspectors 
in  the  event  of  their  not  getting  sufficient  offers. 

58778a.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Are  you  speaking  as  a 
landowner? — I am  speaking  as  .an  occupier  of  land, 
and  as  one  who  would  be  affected  by  compulsion  if  it 
was  passed.  , 

58778b.  At  a great-  many  of  our  sittings  we  have 
had  direct  evidence  from  the  Landowner’s  Conven- 
tion from  themselves? — I am  speaking  from  what.  I 
know  and  am  aware  of  occurring.  Grass  land  held  by 
statutory  tenants  cannot  be  bought,  paying  the  owners 
and  occupiers  a fair  price,  cheap  enough  to  be  re- 
sold at  a price  which  would  leave  the  annuity  at  all 
comparable  with  that  paid  by  the  ordinary  tenant 
purchaser.  A statutory  tenant  of  a grass  farm  has 
a valuable  interest  in  it,  and  the  prices  hitherto 
given  for  them  are  based  on  value,  and  are  not  ficti- 
tious, as  frequenaly  happens  iri  connection  with  small 
farms.  As  regards  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
grass  land,  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
breeders  of  cattle  in  Ireland,  who  in  three  provinces 
are  the  small  farmers.  These  as  a rule  keep  then- 
stock  till  one  or  one-and-a-half  years  old,  when  they 
are  bought  by  the  store  farmer,  some  of  the  best 
being  shipped.  Take  away  the  store  farmer  and  put 
breeders  on  his  land,  and  you  will  return  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  when  the  fattener 
had  the  profit  and  when  the  small  farmer  had  to 
depend  on  the  sale  of  his  corn,  which  then  had  not 
supplies  from  all  over  the  world  to  keep  down  the 
price  as  now.  The  soiling  system,  as  suggested  by 
some  witnesses,  would  not  suit  this  country.  In  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  congestion' in  East  Mayo 
and  West  Roscommon,  I consider  the  £10  standard 
much  too  high  to  aim  at.  Neither  the  rent  nor  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  are  any  standard  for  the  gx-oss 
value  of  the  farm  in  these  districts,  where  so  much 
of  the  land  is  reclaimed,  and  neither  the  rent  nor 
the  valuation  represent  anything  like  the  actual 
value  of  the  farm.  Consolidating  the  holdings  to 
£10  valuation  or  so  would  mean  letting  much  of  the 
land  go  back  to  waste,  which  is  fair  tillage  land,  al- 
though it  won’t  grow  good  grass.  It  would  be  much 


better  to  leave  the  holdings  smaller  and  try  to  pro- 
vide suitable  grazing,  even  at  a distance,  for  the 
young  stock.  That  would  enable  the  tenant  to  keep 
his  means  together,  and  would  make  his  stock  more 
saleable  than  if  fed  on  the  poor  grazing  provided  on 
an  enlarged  holding.  On  the  smaller  sized  holding,  pro- 
vided  it  was  properly  striped,  and  that  there  was  at 
least  a place  for  one  cow,  two  if  possible,  and  that  the 
tenant  was  in  a position  to  make  the  best  of  his  land 
by  proper  arterial  drainage,  the  fact  of  his  having 
to  spend  part  of  his  time  in  England  seems  no  hard- 
ship any  more  than  is  undergone  by  sailors  or  fisher- 
men and  others,  and  he  has  this  advantage,  that  his 
family  are  brought  up  in  healthier  conditions  than 
in  towns.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  demand 
for  unskilled  labour  will  become  less,  and  the  tendency 
of  wages  is  not  to  get  less.  As  to  willingness  to  mi- 
grate, I am  not  in  a position  to  speak  with  authority, 
but  the  instance  given  by  a witness  where  migrants 
have  moved  to  Roscommon  land  (which  appears  to  me 
to  be  to  the  Balfe  Estate  at  Southpark,  within  two 
miles  of  Castlerea,  and  convenient  to  fuel  and  water), 
is  no  guide  as  to  what  would  take  place  under  other 
conditions.  I consider  the  £5  limit  in  the  Act  cf 
1903  a mistake.  I would  raise  it  to  £10.  In  the 
agricultural  parts  of  this  county  I am  not  apprehen- 
sive that  sub-division  will  take  place  to  any  extent. 
The  spread  of  education  and  the  higher  standard  of 
living  now  aimed  at  and  the  willingness  to  emigrate 
will  prove  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  A question  was 
asked  Mr.  Irwin  about  cattle  driving.  We  have  no 
experience  of  cattle  driving  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  the  Roscommon  people  are  fairly  well  conversant 
with  the  facts.  Tt  is  not  people  from  a distance 
who  have  made  attempts  to  drive  cattle ; it  is  small 
occupiers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  grass 
farms.  Then  with  regard  to  the  fuel  problem— that 
is,  how  to  provide  convenient  fuel  for  holdings  which 
were  carved  out  of  grass  farms  at  a distance  from 
fuel,  I cannot  see  any  way  .of  meeting  it  except  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  enable  the  occupier 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  that  class  more  successfully 
than  if  he  were  a small  farmer. 

58779.  Chairman. — In  other  words,  you  think  the 
difficulty  of  fuel  is  a bar  to  small  holdings  ?— Yes,  a 
very  serious  difficulty.  There  is  also  the 
water  difficulty.  There  is  a great  deal  of  the 
grazing  land  in  this  county  where  the  water  supply  is 
very  deficient.  Even  on  large  farms,  when  dry 
seasons  come,  people  have  to  drive  their  cattle  for 
miles  to  get  the  necessary  water.  If  yon  divide  one 
■if. these,  large  farms  into  twenty,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  difficulties  of  a small  farmer  every  summer. 

58780.  Mr.  Sutherland.— There  will  be  the  same 
amount  of  water? — Yes. 

58781.  The  difficulty,  then,  could  only  arise  through 
more  cattle  being  there? — Well , you  can  give  cattle 
water  you  could  not  give  ordinary  people.  A .water 
supply  suitable  for  cattle  might  not  be  suitable -for 
domestic  use.  , 

58782.  No,,  but.  the  same  sort  of  water  could  » 
got  as  was  there  before  when  it  was  peopled?— 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  reminds  me.  I*  If  ® 
mistake  to  suppose,  so  far  as  recollection  can  go,  that 
these  tracts  of  grazing  land,  so  often  spoken  o, 
in  Roscommon,  have  been  thickly  populated  m 
past.  So  far  as  I can  ascertain,  they  have  been 
grass — so  far  as  reliable  records  can  go.  In  Art 
Young’s  time,  in  1776,  they  were  in  grazing. 

58783.  That  is  only  as  yesterday?- About  llW 
there  was  a Mr.  Weir,  who  made  an  inspection 
this  county,  and  he  found  this  big  tract  of  gran  r 
lend  in  the  centre  of  Roscommon,  with  even  la  „ 
f.aims  than  are  at  present.  . „ . 

58784.  There  is  history  older  than  Mr.  Weir. 
beyond  that  there  is  proof  on  the  face  of  the  so 
self,  Mr.  Walpole?— I think  I touched  on  that. 

58785.  To-day  did  not  we  see  ridges  and  furrows  tu 
hundreds  of  green  fields  as  we  came  along  to 
town  from  Castlerea  ?— I think  I touched  on  in 
There  were  corn  laws  and  bounties  and  artin  • 
ditions  which  might  have  had  the  effect  of  e 
ing  tillage.  . 

58786.  Yes,  but  in  presence  of  this  material 
dence  there  is  no  need  of  speculation  at  ati.  ^ 
if  anything  is  clear  at  all,  it  is  the  marks  o j 
cultivation  of  the  land.  Then  with  regard  ' 
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«ras  just  going  to  ask  you_  another  question.  It  is 
only  of  a general  nature.  You  say  after  the  land  was 
allowed  to  go  back  again  it  went  to  its  natural  use? — 
Yes,  considering  the  natural  difficulty  of  working 
strong  clay  land,  and  considering  that  although  you 
may  profitably  work  strong  clay  land  in  a fairly  dry 
climate,  you  certainly  will  not  do  it  in  a wet  climate 
like  this. 

58787.  What  interested  me  was  your  supposition 
that  the  natural  use  of  land  was  to  allow  it  to  pro- 
duce without  any  labour  ?— This  particular  sort  of 
land,  under  the  present  conditions.  In  the  other 
classes  of  holdings 

58788.  If  you  used  the  words  “economic  use”  I 
could  perhaps  see  a reason  for  it  ? — That  may  have 
been  my  meaning. 

58789.  Well,  if  it  is.  I am  sympathetic.  You  do 
not  want  to  allow  land  to  lie  waste  in  that  way? — 
I do  not  call  it  waste. 

58790.  I suppose  in  your  school  days,  you  learned, 
like  us,  that-  there  were  three  stages  of  society— the 
hunter,  the  pasturer,  and  the  cultivator.  That  was 
the  order  of  progress,  wasn’t  it?  And  if  you  go  back 
from  the  cultivator  to  the  hunter  stage,  or  to  the 
pasturer,  is  not  that  retrogression,  ana  not  progres- 
sion?— That  is  so,  but  with  improved  means  of  com- 
munication, land  which  would  have  been  cultivated, 
and  happens  to  be  convenient  to  markets,  is  driven 
out  of  cultivation  by  the  produce  of  land  which, 
although  distant,  is  more  suitable  for  the  growth  of 


58791.  Yes,  of  course,  that  would,  perhaps,  be  best 
covered  by  the  word  you  are  ready  to  accept — 
■“economic,”  because  at  this  time  political  economy 
Was  not  invented,  say,  in  the  time  of  Brian  Boru  ?— 
We  have  no  records. 

58792.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  traces  on  these 
lands  about  here  of  the  former  cultivation?^— As  a rule 
there  are— the  ridges  and  furrows. 

58793.  Is  not-  that  evidence  that  they  were  tilled  at 
one  time? — It  is  evidence,  but-  I think  that  may  be 
explained  by  artificial  conditions  such  as  high  corn 
duties  and  bounties. 

58794.  You  think  there  was  a temporary  tillage  just 
at  a time  of  unnatural  conditions  ? — That  is  the  ex- 
planation that  occurs  to  me. 

58795.  Now,  for  instance,  take  the  plains  of  Boyle. 
The  plains  of  Boyle  were  thickly  populated  at  one 
time,  were  they  not. — not  within  living  memory,  but, 
they  were  cleared  after  the  Famine,  weren't  they?— I 
do  not  think  so.  Of  course  I cannot  speak  with  absolute 
authority  on  the  subject,  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
e to  any  belief,  I do  r.ot  think  they  were.  Cer- 
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tarn,  farms  were  very  likely  cleared,  and  I know 
farms  which  were  cleared  after  the  Famine  time 
from  time  to  time,  but  as  a rule  the  glazing  lands 
wore  away  from  fuel  and  away  from  water,  and  that 
at  all  times  has  been  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  small 
farms.  About-  these  grazing  tracts,  my  belief  is  that 
co  Wer'  not  as  tillage. 

68796.  Mr.  O'Kelly. — So,  Mr.  "Walpole,  it  comes 
to  this,  that  the  motive  for  clearing  these  farms  was 
of  fuel  a,ld  wafer  ?— If  they  were  cleared. 
08787.  But  did  not  you  sav  you  had,  in,  your 
minds  eye,  some  farms  that  were  cleared  and  ‘that 
e reason  they  were  cleared  was  that-  there  was 
that  W Wa*er  llor  — I certainly  did  not  suggest 

58798.  I apologise  if  I am  wrong.  Well,  what  do 
,,f  „iSiu®’T  ' do  u°t  suggest  ariy  particular  reason 
“ tK.  I mei:ely,  mention  the  fact,  but  I said  that 
HiL  i j and  what  I understood,  as  the  reason  why 
in  grass>  and  have  been  in  grass,  is 
rnat.  the  difficulties  of  fuel  and  water  were  in  exist- 
are  in  existence  still. 

mini*  FueJ  1111,1  water  had  110  relation  in  vour 
onlv-ti, -th,1  clearances ?— Oh,  dear,  no.  ‘The 
ls  tllat  lire  people  who  had  not  these  con- 
ofSlt  were  m a wore;-  position  to  stand  the  strain 
th!^  those  wh°  had- 

I understand,  there  were  no  clear- 
were  /It1115  ,of.  B°3le?— I do  not  sav  there 

*Tastor*i  b!r  H*-6  P,Iains  of  Bo-vle  llad  th«  name  of 
& ^ distnct  the  Famine, 

account  of  fl,  BRYCE;-Does  Arthur  Young  give  any 
onl-v  talk  of  il  generally? 
and  dvS1  f ,SUgh  9e  counh'y-  He  stopped  here, 
of  things  at  particulars  of  the  condition 

land  Ztlof  Particular  time.  He  speaks  of  the 
ab°ut  Strokestown,  where  held  by  small  tenants, 
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as  being  held  very  much  in  rundale.  A farm  of  200 
acres  would  bo  held  by,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  people, 
and  the  different  plots  mixed  up  together.  Then,  lie 
goes  on  to  describe  the  big  grazing  tract  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  and  the  farms  were  very  much  larger 
than  they  are  now.  They  went  into  thousands  of 
acres  instead  of  hundreds. 

58802.  Mr.  Bryce.— The  small  holdings  he  describes 
were  oil  the  land  to  the  east  of  this? — Well,  say  the 
land  about  five  miles  around  Strokestown. 

58803.  And  it  is  still  more  or  les6  in  small  hold- 
ings?— It  is  principally  in  small  holdings. 

58804.  Is  it  grazed  or  in  tillage? — The  greater  por- 
tion is  grazed  and  meadowed. 

58804a.  What  kind  of  size? — Well,  the  average.  I 
might  not  be  very  correct  in  giving  an  average,  but 
a thirty-acre  holding  is  not  very  common;  and  they 
run 'down  to  ten,  and  some  to  five  acres.  But  I should 
say  the  average  all  round  would  be,  perhaps,  twelve 
or  fifteen  statute  acres. 

58805.  Now,  are  there  any  difficulties  about  water 
and  turf  here? — I should  say  not. 

58806.  Because  they  are  nearer  a bog  ? — As  a rule, 
they  are  near  the  bogs,  and  there  is  a water  supply 
in  almost  every  district  immediately  around  here. 
There  is  water  to  be  had. 

58807.  It  is  limestone  around  here? — It  is  lime- 
stone, but  it  is  not  continuous  limestone,  there  being 
much  moory  and  alluvial  soil  in  the  river  flats. 

58808.  So  that  the  grounds  for  difficulty  that  you 
apply  to  the  county  generally  do  not  exist  here"? — 
In  the  west  part  of- the  union  they  do. 

58809.  If  the  conditions  of  turf  and  water  were  the 
same  in  the  rest-  of  the  county  as  they  are  here,  you 
would  not  see  the  difficulty  you  do  see  in  breaking 
up  the  large  ranches? — I would  not  see  the  difficulty 
if  the  conditions  were  the  same  as  five  miles  around 
Strokestown.  It  is  a thing  that  could  be  done;  and 
I could  look  forward  to  seeing  the  people  settled  on 
such  farms  doing  very  well. 

58810.  Take  the  sm-all  holdings.  How  do  they  work  ? 
We  have  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Irwin  and  you  tli’t 
the  doing  away  with  the  large  farms  would  be  disad- 
vantageous to  the  small  people.  What  do  they  do 
with  their  cattle?  Do  they  send  them  on  to  the  large 
ranches  to  finish  or  do  the  whole  themselves  ? — They 
send  some  to  the  grazing  farms  to  be  kept  until  they 
are  one  and  a half  years  old.  They  feed  them  al- 
together themselves  until  a year  old.  Then  they  put 
them  out  to  grass,  say,  for  six  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  six  months  some  will  sell.  Others  will  keep 
them  on ; tie  them  in,  and  sell  them  as  two-year-olds. 
Those  who  produce  good  stock,  and  who  feed  them  well 
from  a year  to  a year  and  a half — the  bulk  of  these 
are  bought  for  shipping  to  Scotland.  There  is  a very 
considerable  demand  in  this  part  of  the  county  for 
good,  well-bred  stock  in  Scotland. 

58811.  For  finishing? — Well,  they  are  finished  be- 
fore the  next  summer.  They  are  tied  in. 

58812.  If  these  large  farms  in  the  middle  of  the 
county  were  divided  up  would  that  be  a disadvantage 
to  the  small  holders  near  Strokestown  ? — It  would  be 
a disadvantage  in  its  effect  on  the  cattle  trade  as  a 
whole.  If  there  is  ,harm  done  in  one  part  of  the 
country  it  spreads  over  the  whole.  If  prices  are 
lowered  in  one  place  they  are  lowered  in  another,  and 
reduction  of  pi-ice  in  a place  where  cattle  could  not 
be  got  ready  for  shipping  at  an  early  age  would  be 
felt  here. 

58813.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  price,  would 
it  affect  the  manner  in  which  these  small  holders 
near  Strokestown  deal  with  their  stock.  Suppose  the 
large  farms  in  the  country  and  in  the  county  were 
broken  up,  instead  of  putting  some  of  their  stock  on 
to  those  large  farms,  what  would  the  people  do  then  ? 
— My  opinion  is  that  they  would  have  to  restrict 
their  production. 

58814.  Or  sell  younger,  perhaps? — They  would  not 
have  a demand  younger.  They  would  have  to  restrict 
their  production,  I think,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
feed  a little  longer. 

58815.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland— we  found  in  the 
North — that  a great  many  of  the  cattle  are-  sold 
young — under  the  age  you  describe — at  six  months 
and  one  year  old  to  the  dealers  in  Scotland  ? — I -was 
not  aware  that  was  done  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  J 
know  calves  go  from  the  South  of  Ireland  as  wean- 
lings. They  do  not  go  from  here,  as  weanlings.  The 
reason  is  we  want  them  here. 
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<kt.  3 1907.  58816.  Well,  in  Donegal  there  is  no  grazing  con- 

' veaient,  arid  with  regard  to  a great  deal  of  their 
Mr.  W.  j.  stock  they  must  sell  at  once.  They  must  dispose  of 
Walpole.  them  there.  Now,  suppose  that  circumstance  was 
forced  on  the  people  here,  of  selling  younger  than 
they  sell  them  now,  that  would  be  a disadvantage? — 
It  would  be  a decided  disadvantage.  I look  upon  it 
that  the  more  cows  they  are  able  to  keep  the  better, 
and  if  they  cannot  dispose  of  their  young  stock  at 
a reasonable  age  they  would  have  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  cows,  and  that,  I think,  is  a disadvantage. 
The  fact  that  they  are  able  to  keep  more  cows  enables 
them  to  keep  more  pigs,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
pig-feeding  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  all  agri- 
cultural industry. 

58817.  On  these  small  holdings  how  much  propor- 
tion of  tillage  will  a man  have? — If  he  has  15  acres, 
well,  the  man  with  more  than  two  acres  of  tillage  is 
uncommon.  A good  many  have  up  to  two  acres,  but 
beyond  that  is  uncommon,  no  matter  how  large  the 
farm. 

58818.  Two  acres  out  of  15,  or  two  out  of  even  60 
acres? — Yes,  just  as  likely,  the  amount  of  tillage 
being  more  dependent  on  the  size  of  a farmer’s  family 
than  on  the  size  of  his  holding. 

58819.  But  there  are  people  who  say  it  would  be  an 
economic  advantage  if  you  reduce  the  holdings  to 
something  like  20  acres,  and  therefore  by  having  ten 
holdings  of  20  acres  instead  of  one  holding  of  200 
you  would  have  then  20  acres  tilled  instead  of  only 
two? — Well,  I cannot  follow  that  argument  exactly. 
If  you  reduce  the  size  of  the  large  holdings  you  still 
propose  to  increase  the  size  of  the  small  ones,  and  I 
think  you  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  result. 

58820.  No,  there  would  be  a larger  number  of 
people  on  the  ground,  and  each  would  be  doing  two 
acres  of  tillage,  instead  of  one  man  doing  two.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  a great  deal  more  labour  on  the 
land,  and  a larger  production  oi  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  ? — That  would  be  so  if  you  did  not  relieve  the 
existing  congestion,  but  on  account  of  the  very  small 
size  of  some  of  the  holdings,  you  see  you  would  have 
still  two  acres  out  of  five,  whereas  if  you  extend  that 
to  15  acres  you  would  still  have  only  two  out  of 
fifteen. 

58821.  I presume  that  is  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
relief  of  congestion  and  the  necessity  of  an  increased 
size  of  holdings.  But  it  does  amount  to  that,  and 
the  disadvantage  which  these  people  near  Strokes- 
town  would  suffer  by  the  alteration  in  the  course  of 
trade  might  compel  them  _ to  go  in  for  additional 
tillage  ?— Well,  economic  tillage — what  I call  horse 
tillage — is  also  a lost  art  in  this  country. 

58822.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  re- 
vived?— Well,  personally,  if  it  could  be  done,  I con- 
sider it  would  be  an  advantage. 

58823.  Most  of  these  people  have  got  a horsq?— Oh, 

58824.  Well,  a great  many  of  them,  and  a man 
with  a horse  might  go  in  for  ploughing  ?— Those  who 
have  horses  take  advantage  of  them  in  the  way  of 
ploughing  and  harrowing. 

58825.  If  the  others  had  their  holdings  enlarged  so 
that  they  could  use  a plough  would  not  they  do  it, 
too,  if  they  saw  it  was  economic? — They  would,  but 
where  you  have  strong  lands  with  strong  grass  it  takes 
a great  deal  to  induce  people  to  venture  into  tillage. 

58826.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I take  your  first  two 
paragraphs  in  the  summary  of  evidence  with  which 
you  have  supplied  us,  and  the  opinions  based-  thereon 
to  apply  only  to  deep,'  strong  land  with  deficient 
water  supply  -and  remote  from  fuel  ?— 1 That  is  so  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  successful  creation  of  small 
holdings. 

58827.  When  Lord  Dudley  asked  you  were  there 
any  evidences  of  former  cultivation  you  answered 
yes.  Is  the  Commission  to  understand  that  on  these 
deep  strong  lands  there  is  ranch  evidence  of  former 
cultivation  ? — It  is  not  universal.  I have  been  over, 
from  time  to  time,  a great  deal  of  the  land  of  Ros- 
common. I know  all  in  the  centre  of  the  connty 
•pretty  well,  but  of  course  -when  under  grazing  I could 
not  take  upon  myself  to  say  where  one  farm  had  an 
original  furrow  on  it,  and  another  had  not.  It  is 
not  universal,  this  ridgy,  furrowy  appearance. 

58828.  May  I take  it  this  way  that  the  evidence  of 
former  cultivation  in  ridges  is  more  largely  found 
upon  land  of  a different  quality  than  the  deep  strong 
land  ? — That  ’’ 

58829.  Now,  even  taking  those  signs  of  cultivation, 
and  their  appearance  on  lands  of  a quality  less  suit- 


able to  grass,  of  course  you  allude,  for  their  cause 
to  the  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  high  prices  du/ 
ing  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Now,  was  there  not  another 
reason  for  the  cultivation  of  that  land  from  this 
cause,  that  in  order  to  live  -and  produce  food  it  had 
to  be  produced  locally  by  reason  of  the  total  absence 
of  means  of  transport  ? — Well,  now  that  you  call  bit 
attention  to  it,  that  is  quite  plain  to  anyone  who 
recognises  circumstances. 

58830.  In  this  way  that  the  products  of  the  land 
for  human  sustenance  were  localised  to  the  extent 
that  competition  was  the  competition  of  lccal  urofW* 
in  Ireland  ?— Yes.  * e 

58831.  But,  now,  putting  aside  all  physical  ques- 
tions,  the  development  of  means  of  transport  brings 
the  tiller  and  producer  of  grain  and  other  tillage  crops 
not  merely  into  competition  with  his  fellow-pro- 
ducers in  Ireland,  but  with  the  whole  world  7— That  is 
so.  It  is  well  known  and  recognised  that  all  local 
industries  in  Ireland  have  been  destroyed  by  the  im- 
provements in  circumstances,  and  I see  no  reason  why 
the  same  result  should  not  have  happened  to  the  user 
of  land.  The  effect  -has  been  that  the  land  easily 
tilled  and  cheaply  tilled  and  productive  has  re- 
mained to  be  used  as  mixed  farming,  and  this  other 
class  of  land  is  turned  to  the  other  use  and  remains 

58832.  That  the  land  best  suited  for  mixed  farming 
can  to  a better  degree  stand  this  world-wide  comp? 
tition  than  the  inferior  land  that  is  beaten  out  of 
cultivation  by  it?— That  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 
Any  man  having  land,  if  he  is  a wise  man,  looks  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  endeavours  to  use  it 
in  the  most  profitable  way.  In  connection  with  that, 
I do  not  think  the.  Roscommon  people  are  such  in- 
competent people  as  they  seem  to  -be  represented.  I 
think  where  they  have  turned  to  this  use  of  the  land 
they  have  very  good  reason  for  it. 

58833.  Now,  do  you  think  this  is  a fair  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  there  being  observable 
signs  of  cultivation  under  totally  different  conditions 
as  regards  fiscal  policy  and  as  regards  transport— 
that  you  cannot  base  on  that  a sound  argument  that 
because  they  were  once  tilled  it  would  be  in  any  sense 
right  to  till  them  now? — That  is  not  a conclusive 
argument  by  any  means. 

58834.  Passing  to  paragraph  5,  you  say,  “The 
holders  of  11  months’  land  are  not  so  much  the 
graziers  who  have  always  been  such,  and  their  pre- 
decessors before  them,  but  are,  as  a rule,  successful 
cattle  dealers  and  small  farmers  who,  by  energy  and 
good  management,  save  money,  and  find  this  a con- 
venient way  of  extending  their  operations.”  I want, 
to  ask  you  do  I construe  the  meaning  of  this  cor- 
rectly when  I take  it  that  it  gives  an  outlet  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital  in  Ireland  to  the 
thrifty  and  industrious  Irishman.  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ?— That  is  the  deduction  that  I wish  to  be 
drawn— that  it  enables  a man  in  a small  way  to 
extend  his  operations  and  find  an  outlet  for  _ his 
greater  capacity  and,  of  course,  also  for  the  capital, 
the  result  of  his  industry. 

58835.  The  man  by  his  thrift  and  industry  accu- 
mulates a little  capital,  and  he  uses  his  brains  and 
his  capital  in  this  way? — Yes. 

58836.  Therefore  you  apprehend  that  to  that  ex- 
tent, as  far  as  the  grazier  is  concerned  you  would 
be  shutting  the  door  to  the  employment  of  capital  in 
Ireland  by  the  thrifty  and  industrious  Irishmen  who 
employ  it  in  that  way  7 — You  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  an  industrious  Irishman  to  improve 
himself. 

58837.  And  it  would  shut  the  door  to  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  so  required  ? You  .are  really  compel- 
ling him,  or  at.  least  you  are  limiting  him,  and  the 
tendency  would  be  to  make  him  send  his  money  out 
of  Ireland? — Yes  ; the  capital  of  the  men  I describe. . 

58838.  Now,  witli  regard  to  paragraph  6.  You 
speak  there  of  the  willingness  ov  unwillingness  of 
landlords  to  sell.  May  I ask  you  this  ? You.  have 
dealt  with  the  eleven  months’  man  and  the  grazier 
but  is  not  a very  large  quantity  of  the  grazing  land 
of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  men  who  formerly  had 
leases,  and  who  really  now  are  tenants  from  year  to 
year? — Who  are  present  tenants  you  mean. 

58839.  Who  hold  the  land  by  yearly  agreement, 
not  for  eleven  months,  but  who  hold  the  land  from 
year  to  year  from  the  landlord? — That  is  so  here  m 
Roscommon.  In  a former  paragraph  I think  I men- 
tioned that.  In  paragraph  4 I alluded  to  that  where 
I say,  “ The  non-residential  grazing  farms  are  held 
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in  various  ways.  Some  as  statutory  tenancies,  some 
purchased  much  if  it  under  yearly  lettings  or  short 
leases,  and  some  on  the  11  months'  system.” 

50840.  Very  well.  Those  men  hy  the  acquirement 
<,f  land  by  authority  are  excluded  from  their  busi- 
ness  f Yes ; their  occupation  is  taken  away  from 

"'58841.  And  where  the  landlord  has  his  grazing  land 
occupied  in  that  way,  either  by  short  lease,  or  from 
rear  to  year,  there  is  an  honourable  understanding 
that  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid  the  man  will  hold 
on  from  year  to  year? — Yes,  from  father  to  son. 

58842.  if  ay  it  not  be  a very  considerable  reason 
for  weighing  with  the  landlord  against  an  inclination 
to  sell  his  land-  that  he  would  be  breaking  an  honour- 
able understanding,  and  that  these  men  would  be  cast 
out  of  their  work  and  their  employment  ? — I am  sure 
it  is.  There  is  a sympathy  and  connection  between 
the  owner  and  the  family  who  have  been,  say,  hold- 
ing the  same  land-  for  years  and  years  and  years, 
which  the  owner  does  not  care  to  upset  if  he  can 
possibly  avoid  it. 

58843.  And  therefore  it  may  be  that  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  landlord  so  situated  with  those  who  have 
gone  on  from  year  to  year  under  him  to  disturb  them 
and  perhaps  ruin  them,  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
for  that  landlord  refusing  to  sell? — It  is  one  reason ; 
it  is  not  universal.  Everyone  would  not  have  that 
reason.  The  same  person  might  have  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  other  points  of  view,  but  it  would  be  a 
strong  element. 

58844.  It  would  be  a reasonable  standing  ground 
for  a man  to  take  ? — It  would  not  be  unreasonable. 

58845.  On  paragraph  11  I merely  wish  to  put  you 
this  general  question.  You  state  that  neither  the 
rent  nor  the  poor  law  valuation  is  any  standard  for 
the  gross  value  of  a farm? — I state  that  from  my 
own  Knowledge  and  experience. 

58846.  And  I suppose  as  regards  valuation  you 
will  agree  that  valuation  of  the  land  made  sixty 
years  ago  and  never  changed  since  cannot  by  any 
means  be  a real  indication  of  the  value  of  the  land 
now  ?— It  is  not  a correct-  standard. 

58847.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  talk  of  these  tillage  plots 
that  the  small  holders  around  Sbrokestown  now  have 
averaging  about  two  acres? — Well,  I gave  that  as  the 
best  idea  I could  get. 

58848.  Well,  now,  that  consists  of  what ?— I sup- 
pose there  is  generally  an  acre  in  potatoes  or  some- 
thing like  that.  The  first  green  crop  a man  has  in 
his  mind  is  the  potato  crop,  and  he  endeavours  to 
have  anything  up  to  an  acre  or  so  of  potatoes  if  he 


58849.  That  would  be  used  partly  for  the  family 
and  partly  for  pigs? — Yes. 

58850.  Then  the  rest  would  be  perhaps  seme  cab- 
bages and  turnips,  .and  perhaps  some  oats? — Well, 
••'e  green  crop  is  nearly  all  oats,  and  very  little 
cabbages  -are  sown  except  in  gardens. 

58851.  Would  not  there  be  a green  crop  as  well  as 
potatoes— something  like  turnips?— Well,  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  turnips  grown.  I suppose  half  an 
acre  would  be  the  outside. 

Yes®^'  rises  the  turnips  as  winter  feeding? — 

58853.  And  the  oats  he  sells? — The  oats,  as  a rule, 
he  sells.  He  has  meal  made  of  some  of  it,  but  as  a 
rale  the  oats  are  sold  here  in  Strokes  town,  and  in 
connection  with  that  I might  -mention  a curious  fact. 
n Strokestown.  market  the  principal  buyers  are  the 
small  farmers  in  the  western  part  of  this  union, 
JP®  Elphin  and  Tulsk  directions.  They  -buy  from 
Tif  f^mers  around  here  who  have  the  oats  to  sell. 

the  oats  they  require  instead  of  growing 
them  themselves,  so  that  practically  there  is  no  ex- 
port of  oats  from  this  market.  The  district  is  only 
IJjopporting  one.  * 

58854.  That-  oats  they  buy — is  it  used  for  making 
nto  meal? — For  feeding  their  horses  or  feeding 
their  cattle.  6 

5^55.  There  is  very  little  meal  now  used  in  the 
amilies?— Not  very  -much  home-grown  meal.  My 
he  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  built 
an<t  from  1870  until  about  1895  or  so,  we 
1®?,  f*  . milling,  but  since  then  so  few  people 
i-liii  1 .lr  °ats  to  be  ground  that  it  was  not  worth 
down  keeping  tlle  going,  and  it  had  to  be  closed 

fluur^'x^l;16  now  instead  of  using  oatmeal  use 


58857.  Which  is  not  an  advantage? — I do  not  think 
so  myself.  I think  the  more  mixed  diet  was  infinitely 
better. 

58858.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Just  one  question  or  two. 
May  I ask  you  if  the  grazing  tenancies  are  frequently 
changed  ? — The  yearly  tenancies  are  not. 

58859.  Have  you  known  any  of  them  to  be  termi- 
nated at  all? — Oh,  most  undoubtedly. 

58860.  And  does  the  landlord  show  much  practical 
sympathy  with  the  man  whose  lease  is  determined  ? — 
He  is  an  exception  when  he  terminates,  and  as  an 
exception  he  does  not  show  much  sympathy. 

58861.  Then  it  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
grazing  land  is  held  under  the  eleven  months’  system  ? 
In  this  county  or  district  it  is  not  true. 

58862.  It  is  the  smaller  quantity  that  is  so  held? — 
That  is  my  opinion.  I cannot  give  you  figures.  I 
speak  from  general  knowledge. 

58863.  The  rule  and  principle  of  eleven  months  is 
change  at  the  end  of  the  eleven  months? — It  means 
that  you  are  open  to  change. 

58864.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  that  distinguishes  it 
from  a yearly  tenancy? — Yes,  it  mean3  a legal  re- 
newal. 

58865.  So  that  really  after  all  these  grazing  farms 
do  not  seem  to  be  held  under  a very  secure  form  of 
tenure? — No,  not  secure. 

58866.  Just  another  question.  Yon  admitted  in 
reply  to  a question  of  Sir  John  Colomb,  what  of 
course  I take  to  be  practically  true,  that  the  im- 
provements in  communication  having  put  you  in 
competition  with  agriculturists  all  over  the  world 
have  led  to  the  decrease  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  I think  it  is  borne 
out  by  facts. 

58867.  I just  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  that 
involves  the  admission  that  the  land  was  cultivated. 
It  could  not  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  unless  the 
land  had  been  cultivated? — Well,  the  figures  are  be- 
fore us,  and  I do  not  know  that  they  go  back — I am 
sure  that  they  do  not  go  back  a hundred  years — but 
the  figures  are  before  us  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  the  figures  both  here  and  in  England,  and 
I . should  say  in  Scotland  too,  show  a reduction  in 
cultivation. 

58868.  Not  in  Scotland.  There  is  an  increase  in 
Scotland? — Well,  there  is  a decrease  in  England. 

58869.  Very  little? — Oh,  there  is.  I beg  your  par- 
don. The  proportion  of  decrease  may  not  be  so  large 
as  here. 

It  has  been  arrested  very  largely  of  late  years. 

58870.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  are  aware  that  some  of 
the  land  of  England  went  out  of  cultivation  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I mean  the  land  about 
Northamptonshire.  There  is  historical  evidence  that 
that  land  has  never  been  cultivated  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  It  has  been  in  pasture  since? — Well,  I 
can  quite  believe  it.  It  gives  good  grass  I presume,, 
and  I presume  it  is  heavy  strong  land. 

58871.  Yes,  it  is.  Just  one  question  about  fuel. 
There  is  a coal  mine  not  very  far  off,  in  Arigna  ? — 
It  is  a long  way  off.  But  it  would  not  be  so  very 

far  off  if  there  was  a railway,  which  it  is 

proposed  to  make.  That  would  bring  the  fuel 

from  there  within  easy  reach,  and  I may 

mention  that  a number  of  people  on  the  Elphin 
and  Tulsk  side  quite  looked  forward  to  the  possibility 
of  communication  between  this  and  the  north  of  the 
county  on  this  very  point,  because  although  this  dis- 
trict has  a fair  supply  of  fuel  at  the  present  time  we 
are  very  nearly  at  the  end  of  it,  and  it  really  will 
be  a pressing  problem  for  the  whole  part  of  the  dis- 
trict west  of  Strokestown  before  very  long.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I cordially  agree  with  the  remarks 
that  were  made  by  Mr.  Neary,  the  chairman  of  the 
District  Council,  that  if  this  district  is  to  hold  its 
own  as  an  agricultural  community  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  get  assistance  from  the 
Government  for  a railway  communication. 

58872.  That  is  generally,  but  it  has  got  a particular 
interest  with  regard  to  this  question  of  fuel? — Yes, 
it  has  undoubtedly. 

58873.  That  would  be  a reason  for  urging  upon  the 
Government  the  construction  of  some  line  that  would 
make  the  Arigna  coal  more  easily  available  ?— It  is  a 
very  strong  reason  why  they  should  seriously  consider 
any  representations  from  the  Commission.  I should 
just  wish  to  say  in  connection  with  the  question 


Oet.  S,  1907. 
Mr.  \vTj. 

Walpole. 
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asked  me  by  Mr.  Sutherland  as  to  the  possible  treat- 
ment of  eleven  months’  occupiers  by  the  landlords, 
that  although  they  have  no  legal  hold — if  the  State 
conies  in  even  in  cases  of  that  sort  and  takes  away 
what  a man  has  not  even  a legal  right  to — there  are 
precedents,  and  very  recent  precedents,  where  they 
thought  it  right  to  compensate  the  person  from  whom 
this  easement  or  right  was  taken^  even  although  only 
a temporary  right  was  enjoyed. 

58874:  Sir  John  Colomb.— That,  anticipates  largely 
the  following  question  I was  going  to  put  to  you.  I 
suppose  you  would  accept  the  general  proposition  that 
the  State  in  carrying  out  a general  policy  ought  not 
to  inflict  injury  and  loss  upon  any  class  or  upon 
any  individual  without  his  being  fairly  and  reason- 
ably compensated  for  the  loss  ? — It  is  the  right  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  the  principle  on  which,  I think,  the 
State  has  been  in  the  habit  of  acting,  and  which  it 
appears  to  accept  elsewhere  anyway. 

58875.  That  being  the  case,  and  taking  the  ca3e  of 
the  short  lettings  and  yearly  leases  of  grass  lands, 
don’t  you  think  it  must  be  a very  fundamental  ques- 
tion in  carrying  out  this  State  policy  that  their 
equitable  claims  should  be  met  by  the  State? — They 
should  be  met  in  a fairly  reasonable  spirit  if  the 
State  wishes  to  have  the  reputation  of  justice  and 
fair  play. 

58876.  Now,  applying  that  a little  more  closely. 
The  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  ac- 
quires an  area  with  the  view  of  giving  economic  hold- 
ings to  tenants  ? I presume  you,  for  economic  reasons, 
would  only  use'  the  land  of  an  area  so  acquired  that 
was  suitable  for  the  tillage  of  the  small  holder?— If 
the  State  acts  with  prudence  that  is  the  line  it  will 
take, 

58877.  That  is  what  I mean.  Therefore  on  that 
estate  there  might  be  this  area,  and  there  might  also 
be  the  good  strong  land  which,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  should  not  be  broken  up  ? — Yes. 

58878.  Now,  supposing  that  area  was  held  under  a 
yearly  letting— I mean  the  whole  land— or  on  a short 
lease,  do  not  you  think  a possible  means  of  carrying 
out  an  equitable  system  might  be  that  in  disturbing 
the  short  leaseholder  or  yearly  tenant  of  these  lands 
It  would  be  an  equitable  and  fair  arrangement  if  the 
compensation  was  found  in  this  form,  that  having 
found  the  land  that  was  suitable  for  the  fixing  of 
small  holdings,  the  grazier  or  short  leaseholder,  or 
year  to  year  man,  might  then  have  reserved  for  him 
and  given  him  a settled  tenure  on  the  lands  that 
were  only  fit  for  grazing? — It  would  be  a very  good 
compensation,  and  one  that  would  commend  itself  as 
a suitable  way  in  many  respects,  and  I might  say 
that  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Irwin  we  had  ail 
incident  which  bears  on  it  very  much.  The  herds  of 
that  farm  in  Ballaghabaw  Beg  had  their  occupation 
taken  away  from  them.  As  compensation — for  such 
you  may  call  it — one  was  given  fifty  acres  and  th» 
other  twenty-five  acres. 

58879.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  principle  in- 
dicated and  illustrated'  by  the  case  I have  given  you 
was  carried  out  by  the  State  it  would  get  rid  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  in  opposition  to  their  policy? — It 
would  make  the  scheme  a more  generally  popular  one. 
Of  course  at  the  present  time,  numerically  speaking, 
it  is  a very  popular  idea,  but  you  would  enlist  the 
co-operation  and  sympathy  of  all  classes  if  a fair 
scheme  of  compensation  were  settled  on  and  could  be 
depended  on. 

' 58880.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— I see  you  are  in  favour  of 
common  grazing  ? — I think  it  is  a far  cheaper  method 
than  absolute  migration,  and  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  the  grazing  which  could  be  procured  to  what  the 
‘‘  congest,”  as  I may  call  him,  would  get  by  the  en- 
largement of  his-  holding  locally,  that  scheme  com- 
mends itself  to  me  very  much. 

58881.  What  distance  would  you  say  that  grazing 
could  be  carried  out— how  far  away  from  the  small 
holdings  ? — .Distance  is  not  much  of  a difficulty.  The 


grazing  is  a matter  of  six  months,  and  a very  odd 
visit  would  be  enough ; in  fact,  some  people  who  put 
their  cattle  out  in  May  do  not  look  at  them  until 
November ; they  are  in  charge  of  a herd  or  owner  of 
the  land  where  they  go,  and  what  makes  it  more  ad- 
vantageous is  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ini 
traduced-  a system  this  year  by  which,  on  the  owner 
of  the  beasts  paying  a small  sum  for  insurance,  they 
. undertook  up  to  a certain  sum  to  be  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  animals. 

58882.  That  land,  of  course,  would  be  held  by  the 
State,  or  would  it  be  held  in  common  by  the  tenants? 
— It  should  be  either  held  by  the  State  or  by  some 
body  like  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  It 
is  a matter  which  could  be  easily  arranged  in  detail, 
and  it  would  be  an  extremely  gcod  thing  to  be 
carried  out. 

58883.  Would  that  be  better  than  striping  out  a 
portion  to  each  man  ? It  would,  give  more  room  to  th.' 
cattle,  would  it  not?— It  would  be  better  than  strip- 
ing out  the  farm,  removing  half  the  people  ten  or 
twenty  miles  away,  putting  them  on  the  striped  por- 
tions, and  dividing  what  remains  among  the  half 
that  do  not  move. 

58884.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  to  us  that  th« 
friction  would  be  too  much — that  they  would  be 
always  fighting  among  themselves  about  this  grazing, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  stripe  out  each  man 
his  own  portion  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  be  so 
practicable,  and  the  water  difficulty  would  come  in 
very  much  also. 

58885.  I just  want  to  ask  you  one  question  more. 
Under  the  present  system  of  the  cattle  trade  what  is 
the  most  profitable  age  for  a breeder  to  sell  at?— I 
should  say  about  a year  and  a half  old.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  money  in  the  business  that  way.  You 
get  more  return  for  the  food  the  beast  eats  up  to  one 
and  a half  years  old  than  you  do  afterwards. 

58886.  Is  not  that  rather  an  unnatural  price,  f:r 
stores  to  be  so  high  in  comparison  with  what  they 
fetch  when  they  are  sold  as  fat  beasts? — I do  not 
know  what  you  mean. 

58887.  It  is  high  in  proportion  to  what  you  could 
get  if  you  soldj  the  animal  as  a three  year  old.  Is 
not  that  so  ? — It  is  this  way,  that  if  you  take  a year 
and  a half  old  beast,  and  treat  him  well  all  the  time 
after  that,  you  will  dispose  of  him  .at-  an  early  age, 
and  at  a better  price  in  proportion  than  you  will  if 
you  keep  him  on,  let  him  get  hungry— well,  not 
hungry  exactly — with  a poor,  unsheltered  place  to  lie 
on,  so  that  he  does  not  maintain  his  condition  in  the 
winter  time.  If  you  do  not  treat  him  well  you  will 
have  to  keep  him  till  a three  year  old.  If  you  treat 
him  well  you  may  sell  him  at  two  and  a half.  I sell 
many  cattle  at  two  and  a half,  and  I do  so  by  treat- 
ing them  well  all  the  time. 

58888.  Sir  John  Colomb. — When  I put  that  ques- 
tion to  you  about  the  State  recognising  the  equitable 
claim  of  the  grazier — of  the  grazier  who  holds  on  a 
yearly  letting  or  short  lease — you  gave  as  an  instance 
that  that  principle  has  already  been  recognised  in 
the  herd  ? — Yes. 

58889.  Has  the  herd  a year-to-year  agreement  or  a 
permanent  one? — It  is  terminable  on  very  short- 
notice. 

58890.  Is  it  terminable  on  less  than  a year’s  notice? 
— Oil,  dear,  yes. 

58891.  Therefore  the  case  is  much  stronger  by  the 
fact  that  in  settling  the  land  the  herd,  although  his 
tenure  is  very  much  more  uncertain  than  the  grazier, 
has  been  recognised  as  having  an  equitable  claim  ?~ 
It  is  universally  recognised  in  this  county  where  any 
land  is  divided. 

58892.  Therefore  the  argument  is  all  the  stronger 
in  -favour  of  the  equitable  claim  of  a grazier  who 
holds,  and  has  held  year  .after  year  on  a yearly 
tenancy  or  a short  «Jease  ? — The  claim  is  much  stronger 
— it  is  very  strong.  I suppose  it  could  not  be  much 
stronger. 


TUs  O’Conor 
Don. 


The  O’ Conor  D 
58893.  Chairman.— -I  understand,  O’Conor  Don, 
that  you  wish  to  give  us  some  supplementary  evi- 
dence?—Yes  I gave  evidence  at  some  considerable 
length  in  Dublin,*  and’  I then  expressed  the  view  that 
there  was  a very  iarge  quantity  of  grass  land  avail- 
able for  division  in  the  County  Roscommon,  and,  as 
*Fcr  firmer  examination  see  Appendix  to  (he  Sevei 


>n  re-examined.* 

suggested  by  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  I agreed  t<> 
make  further  inquiries  into  the  matter.  Since  then 
I have  taken  a very  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make 
those  inquiries.  It  has  been  very  hard  to  get  a list 
of  owners — there  are  some  blue  books  that  give  names, 
but  not  a complete  list — notwithstanding  that,  how- 
th  Report  of  the  Commission  [Cd.  3785,  1907],  p.  231. 
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ever  I have  been  able  to  communicate  with  a large 
number  of  owners. 

58894.  All  in  the  County  Roscommon  '--They  are 
all  owners  in  the  County  Roscommon,  but  a few  of 
them  have  their  property  just  hanging  over  the 
border,  but  you  may  take  them  substantially  as  being 
owners"  in  Roscommon.  I have  not  communicated 
with  any  owner  outside  Roscommon,  but  I have  done 
what  I could  to  find  out  what  land  was  available, 
and  I have  suggested  to  owners  that  they  ought  to  be 
reasonable.  I rather  impressed  that  upon  them. 

58895.  Assuming  that  they  might  not  be  reason- 
able?— Well,  there  might  be  a few,  but  I think  I 
have  done  more  than  anyone  down  here  to  get  grass 
land  made  available.  My  inquiries  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
owners,  because  a man  like  myself  cannot  get  at 
everyone.  We  cannot  get  at  what  is  in  process  of 
sale,  and  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  get  at  the  man  who 
has  the  right  to  sell  a particular  portion  of  land.  I 
suppose  I have  inquired  from  some  thirty  or  forty 
owners  of  land,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  that 
I have  here  a list  of  grass  lands  that  could  be  sold, 
and  the  owners  are  willing  to  offer  either  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  or  the  Estates  Commissioners 
to  buy.  They  are  willing  to  offer  something  approxi- 
mating to  12,000  acres.  In  answer  to  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  I suggested  10,000  acres  as  being  imme- 
diately available,  and  probably  about  40,000  acres 
altogether.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  shows  that  I 
have  rather  under-estimated,  because  I have  ap- 
proached a very  small  number  of  the  owners,  and  I 
at  once  got  a list,  with  prices  and  everything  from 
owners  of  12,000  acres.  The  owners  naturally  made 
it  a condition  that  their  names  should  not  be  dis- 
closed for  obvious  reasons,  but  I think  nearly  every- 
one of  them  said  they  were  willing  to  have  their 
lands  inspected.  I have  this  list  showing  the  names, 
poor  law  valuation,  and  terms  of  everyone  of  these 
owners.  When  I say  everyone,  there  are  three  I have 
only  been  able  to  give  in  round  numbers  at  the  end, 
but  there  are  some  21  owners  that  are  willing  to  sell 
between  them  12.000  acres  at  once,  and  what  I main- 
tain is  that  until  these  12,000  acres  have  been  bought 
there  is  no  need  for  compulsion.  These  are  all  lands 
that  I understand  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
would  deem  suitable.  They  are  not  waste  lands  or 
valueless  lands,  but  they  are  all  substantial  grass 
lands.  I have  seen  a 'list  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  had  made  out,  and  the  large  bulk  of  these 
lands  are  on  their  list. 


58896.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  there  is  am 
doubt  about  it,  you  ought  to  be  a member  of  tin 
Congested  Districts  Board  ?— I will  hand  ii 
this  list,  and  if  you  wish  to  ask  me  am 
questions  about  any  portion  of  it  I wil 

answer  them,  only  I would  ask  you  to  reft-: 
to  the  number  in  the  margin  which  refers  t< 
each  name,  because  I undertook  to  the  owners  not  ti 
disclose  their  names.  There  are  three  without  num 
oers  at  the  end,  and  you  can  say,  if  you  wish  to  asl 
questions  about  them— No.  1 or  2 or  3 from  tin 
/V  ‘ Tllls  J®  the  list.  ( Produced  and  handed  in. 
wimM™**’  t * ■ lst  cannot  be  published  because  i 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  owners  who  have  given  nr 
2™““*  Tou  can  see  that  terms  of  pur 
tremendously.  They  run  from  20  years 
P3!*;  .capitalisation  of  net  receipts  at  3£  pe 
owna-  S 18  a very  us?a!  term.  I have  one  smal 
mufh  ,ar«f1'  P1™.  tat  taken  , 
' "e  ’"T  f™'  lf  »«J.  who  ask  for  mor 
a»  net  income  capitalised  at  34  per  cent. 

JnStSf  S™“aot>— Can  you  give  us  that  ii 
wha?  tPmrW  ? Is  the  average  2G?-I  could  not  sa 
like  I ™3erag6*w  1 wil1  read  them  out  if  yoi 
rae-1" w? could' great  man?  of  them  say  t 
must  take  Sf11  you  a Particular  piece;  yoi 

have  San?  K + °le  land  °?  none-”  Some  of  thes 
for  instance ’« o * v0st  of  them  have  none.  No.  1 

ant^UndP^s  will  ShT  h^™rf11lire  t°,se11  the  ten 
well  mvself  l^j  v 1 haPPen  to  know  that  case  ver 
No.  2 the  oJ^  11  *1  n°cl  congestecl  in  any  way.  ii 
come  an,?  n?1  wants  27  years  purchase  of  net  in 
^ SSsMnS  YllIing  to  pay  possibly  fo 
people,  and  I know  the  tenants  are  larg 

on  very  reason  auTT  tlley  he  settled  wit 

three  and  T R ” e terms.  There  are  only  two  o 
unity.  The?  mi”  Rfd°?bt  #Sre  would  be  little  diffi 
Then  No.  3 gavs^fl8^  ^ Acuity  with  one  man 
8ays  28  years  purchase ; No.  4,  20  years 


purchase  and  bonus,  and  the  receipts  come  to  £100  an  a 

011  land  valued  at  £60. 

58899.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  any  explanation  The  O’C 
why  there  should  be  such  a large  deviation  between  Dun- 
Nos.  3 and  4 ? — Yes,  I think  I can.  No.  3 has  his  land 
let  at  what  I might  call  a low  rent.  You  see  in  No. 

4 the  rent  is  a very  high  rent  compared  with  the 
valuation.  That  is  probably  the  explanation.  No. 

3 has  this  land  let  for  a considerable  time  probably, 
whereas  No.  4 is  getting  the  full  value.  Both  have 
small  quantities,  but  No.  3 has  already  sold  the  large 
bulk,  and  this  is  only  the  residue ; whereas  No.  4 
is  an  owner  that  has  not  a great  deal  of  land,  and  I 
think,  as  a rule,  small  owners — people  like  shop- 
keepers and  so  on — expect  higher  prices  than  the 
larger  owners.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  result  of  my 
inquiries.  I think  you  will  find  it  so.  No.  5 asks 

24  years’  purchase  and  bonus,  and  he  is  offering  the 
land  for  sale  to  one  of  the  bodies.  No.  7 wants  27 
years,  and  bonus,  and  is  offering  it  like  the  other. 

No.  8 has  offered,  but  has  got  no  answer,  and  says  he 
will  do  nothing  more.  He  offered  it  a considerable 
time  ago.  I have  letters  from  all  these  people  and 
I have  written  on  the  margin  of  the  list  summaries 
of  these  letters. 

58900.  Sir  John  Counts.— Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  offer  has  been  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  or  to  the  Estates  Commissioners? — No.  8 
offered  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  but  got  no 
answer.  He  offered  it  a considerable  time  ago.  No. 

9 is  a case  that  has  been  already  discussed  at  length, 
so  I do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  harm  in 
mentioning  the  name — Major  Chichester  Constable. 

He  says  the  price  offered  to  him  is  altogether  too  low, 
because  he  wants  his  net  income  or  something  ap- 
proaching it.  I understand,  although  I do  not  know 
it  directly,  that  there  are  charges  on  the  land,  and 
that  he  gets  a certain  amount  out  of  it,  and  if  lie 
accepted  the  price  he  would  get  absolutely  nothing. 

It  would  not  pay  the  charge.  No.  10  is  in  negotia- 
tion. No.  11  is  willing  to  sell.  No.  12  has  offered, 
but  the  offer  has  been  refused.  I understand  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  refused  a certain  amount 
of  land  that  they  would  now  be  willing  to  buy.  I 
think  they  were  very  short  of  money  at  the  time. 

In  fact  I think  it  was  openly  stated  about  a year  ago 
that  they  were  so  at  this  time,  and  consequently  a 
good  many  of  these  people  who  then  offered  might  now 
be  dealt  with  if  they  offered — probably  with 

a renewed  offer  they  might  deal  with  them.  But  at 
the  time  they  offered  the  Board  had  no  money.  No. 

12  wants  23  years’  purchase  and  bonus,  and  some  of 
the  land  is  occupied  by  tenants,  and  they  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  Of  course  the  Board  have  power 
to  deal  with  the  tenants  wherever  they  buy.  They 
liave  already  had  it  under  statute.  No.  14  quotes  a 
lump  sum  which  is  a pretty  high  one.  The  estate- 
is  a very  small  thing.  I think  the  owner  is  a shop- 
keeper. No.  15  would  sell  on  the  basis  of  his  income, 
but  he  does  not  tell  me  what.  He.  writes  a long  letter. 

No.  16  is  very  small,  and  he  only  says  lie  would  sell 
at  a fair  price,  whatever  that  means.  No.  17  expects 

25  years’  purchase  of  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  in 
Jus  letter  to  me  he  said  there  were  some  charges  that 
he  always  paid,  and  he  would  allow  them  to  be  de- 
ducted in  calculating  the  price.  No.  18  expects  a 
lump  sum,  which  he  quotes,  and  No.  19  asks  net  in- 
come capitalised  at, 34  per  cent.  No,  20  wants  net 
receipts  taken  as  a basis,  but  I understand  he  would1 
be  willing  that  they  be  capitalised  at  a good  deal1 
lower  figure  than  34  per  cent.  He  has  not  given  me 
an  exact  figure,  but  he  lias  written  me,  I think, 
twelve  pages  on  the  subject. 

58901.  Mr.  Bryce.— By  a lower  figure  vou  mean 
a lower  rate  of  interest  ?— Yes.  He  has  written  me 
twelve  pages  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  very  hard  to- 
get  an  exact  figure  from  it,  but  lie  would  sell  on- 
quite  a reasonable  basis  of  net  receipts,  and  there  are 
negotiations  going  on  about  it.  With  regard  to  the- 
last  three,  I have  spoken  to  each  of  them,  and  they 
all  tell  me  that  they  would  sell,  and  I know  that  they 
own  a substantial  quantity  of  grass  land  between 
them,  but  they  all  own  tenanted  land  as  well,  and 
they  would  want  both  taken.  I do  not  think  myself 
it  is  at  all  an  unfair  demand  to  say  “ You  must  take 
“none,  - ,becansf‘  5t  creates  great  difficulty  and 
ill-feeling  with  your  tenants  if  vou  take  grass  lands 
for  distribution  not  amongst  Roscommon  men,  arid 
haying  a tenanted  estate,  not  to  sell  that.  Your  ten- 
ants  would  be  up  in  arm.-,  against  you.  Therefore  they 
ask  that  it  should  be  taken  as  a whole.  They  are  not 
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congested  estates,  and  there  are  not  many  small  hold- 
ings on  them.  These  are  the  best  figures  I can  give 
you  at  present.  There  are  probably  a few  of  that 

12.000  acres  that  you  might  say  ought  not  to  count 
for  some  reason  or  another,  but  since  I made  out  that 
list  I have  had  other  replies,  and  I could  add  another 

1.000  acres  to  make  up  for  what  you  might  strike  out. 
So  I can  now  offer  12,000  acres,  and  I have  no  doubt 
if  that  was  bought  and  paid  for  at  once  you  would 
have  a very  much  larger  quantity  available.  I may 
say  that  nearly  every  one  of  those  owners  in  writing 
to  me  say  they  could  not  sell  unless  they  were  to  be 
paid  in  a reasonable  time.  If  it  means  waiting  four 
or  five  or  eight  years  it  would  be  impossible  to  sell. 
I have  had  pretty  few  refusals  out  of  those  I have 
referred  to — about  half-a-dozen,  and  one  of  them  who 
is  largely  interested  in  the  matter  says  he  will  not 
offer  anything,  because  he  says  he  would  not  be  paid 
“ for  no  end  of  time,”  and  he  could  not  afford  to  wait. 
So  he  is  not  in  the  list. 

58902.  Mr.  Bryce.— -Why  do  you  think  the  owners 
of  untenanted  land  should  object  to  delay  ? I could 
understand  the  owners  of  tenanted  land  making  an 
objection  to  delay  in  payment,  but  why  should  owners 
of  untenanted  land  make  any  objection,  considering 
that  all  the  evidence  we  have  had  from  owners  of 
tenanted  land  is  that  the  price  of  untenanted  land  is 
not  going  down.  Therefore,  why  should  they  not  get 
their  income  in  the  meantime.  I could  under- 
stand, as  I say,  the  owners  of  tenanted  land  objecting 
to  delay  in  payment? — I have  had  the  experience  of 
that  myself  as  regards  untenanted  land.  I have  sold 
a considerable  portion  of  untenanted  land,  some  300 
or  400  acres,  and  the  result  on  your  farming  opera- 
tions has  been  that  you  do  not  know  when  it  would 
be  taken  over,  or  what  to  do  in  the  interval  of  two 
years  that  the  thing  was  pending.  The  profits  on 
that  land  consequently  have  been  almost  nil. 

58903.  But  if  you  had  set  it  on  a yearly  tenancy  or 
eleven  months  what  does  it  matter.  You  go  on 
letting  it  on  the  yearly  tenancy.  How  do  you  suffer 
from  the  uncertainty  ? — Take  the  yearly  tenancy,  as 
you  have  mentioned  that  first.  The  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  would  require  it  handed  to  them  clear  of 
tenants.  You  would  have  to  give  that  man  notice 
for  a date. 

58904.  Chairman. — Cannot  you  arrange  with  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  that  you  would  hand  it 
over  to  them  on  the  1st  October  or  1st  November, 
the  usual  date? — I was  talking  of  the  yearly  tenancy 
first.  I will  deal  with  the  eleven  months  in  "a  minute. 
In  the  case  of  the  yearly  tenant  you  would  have  to 
give  him  the  statutory  notice,  and  you  may  have  him 
throwing  it  on  your  hands  at  the' expiration  of  the 
notice.  He  might  say — “ I cannot  farm  this  land, 
not  knowing  what  minute  I may  be  put  out.” 

58905.  Mr.  Bryce. — Why  should  not  you  make  a 
conditional  sale  to  the  Board  or  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners at  a definite  day,  or,  say,  “ My  offer  is 
conditional  on  your  telling  me  whether  you  are  going 
to  take  it  at  a certain  time  beforehand.”  Why 
should  not  you  make  that  a condition? — That  is 
exactly  what  owners  require. 

58906.  Supposing  they  made  it  under  those  terms 
why  should  they  object  to  delay  in  payment  ?— Do  you 
mean  that  they  would  take  it  over  on  that  day  ? 

58907.  Yes,  and  pay  on  that  day  ? — I do  not  think 
then  they  would  object,  but  that  is  not  what  the 
Board  will  say  to  you.  The  Board  will  send  down  a 
valuer  and  there  will  be  a great  deal  of  negotiations 
at  first.  Then  the  matter  will  be  hung  up.  You 
v/ill  hear  nothing.  You  may  not  get  your  letters 
answered.  That  is  what  a good  many  people  com- 
plain of.  They  are  not  told  when  the  land  will  bo 
taken  If  they  were  told  ‘‘this  day  twelve  months 
we  will  take  it  and  pay  you”  it  might  be  all  right 
but  what  they  do  say  is.  “ We  will  have  a contract  on 
some  future  day,  and  we  do  not-  know  when  we  will 
ba  a Die  to  pay  you.”  I have  heard  eight  years  sug- 
gested. In  fact,  if  the  Government  were  to  carry  out 
:ts  present  obligations,  without  raising  any  more 
money  raising  merely  the  five  millions  a year— it 
could  not  do  it.  before  the  eight  years.  Another  thing 
an  owner  objects  to  is  the  uncertainty  of  whether  the 
land  will  be  taken,  because  you  are  left  in  doubt, 
-here  are  cases  where  negotiations  have  been  .>oin<* 

°3,  f"/?*?  rd  TO”  h™  h»d  » omtaLtf,  to 
sell  land  to  the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  when  they 
came  to  divide  it  up  they  said  “We  cannot-  get  ten- 
ants for  it,  ’ and  they  handed  back  140  acres.  We 
say  we  do  not  want  that.  We  want  to  have  absolute 


certainty  if  they  want  to  get  the  land.  My  fatb  r 
offered  a large  quantity  of  land  to  them,  and  afu-r 
two  years — after  it  was  all  split  up,  and  I think  the 
numbers  showing  how  it  was  to  be  divided— it 
was  handed  back  to  him.  “ We  are  very  sorrv  we 
cannot  take  it,”  they  said.  I say  that 'is  not  the 
sort  of  treatment  that  we  ought  to  expect. 

58908.  Does  it  not  occur  with  regard  to  almost  ever? 
commercial  transaction  you  can  name.  Those  diffi'. 
culties  occur  from  day  to  day,  and  I cannot  see  why 
they  should  not  be  got  over  with  the  greatest  ease?— 
I am  not  of  course  disputing  your  account  of  what  hap- 
pens. I think  they  can,  but  I say,  if  you  want  owners 
to  sell,  you  must  get  over  them.  You  cannot  expect 
owners  to  come  forward  and  leave  their  lands'  in 
a state  of  doubt. 

58909.  The  indefinite  option,  certainly  ?— That  is 
what  the  owners  say,  and  that  is  what  I call  delay. 
Give  them  a definite  contract,  and  say  they  will  pay 
on  a definite  day. 

58910.  Or  pay  you  interest.  You  understand  the 
financial  difficulty  at  this  moment  is  very  great,  and 
the  owner,  if  he  makes  an  agreement  to  be  paid  on  a 
certaiu  date,  should  be  either  paid  or  should  receive 
an  amount  of  interest  until  the  money  is  paid?— 
Excuse  me,  it  does  not  come  to  the  same  thing.  It 
comes  to  a very  different  thing.  If  you  pay  3£  p>r 
rent,  interest  to  a man  who  has  a mortgage,  and  he  is 
paying  5 per  cent,  on  his  mortgage  and  only  getting 3J 
per  vent,  on  his  money,  it  is  a serious  position. 

58911.  Quite  so,  lint  I am  presuming  it  is  acting 
up  to  business.  The  agreement-  should  be  either 
“ Pay  me  a certain  rate  of  interest,  and  if  I am  nnt 
clear  pay  me  the  mortgage  interest.”  I can  see  the 
whole  point? — That  is  only  what  I am  arguing, 

58912.  I say  there  is  not  one  of  these  difficulties 
that,  in  a fair  commercial  transaction,  could  not  be 
got  over  at  once? — I quite  agree,  but  the  complaint 
is  that  there  is  no  money. 

58913.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Your  complaint  is  thai 
it  is  not  on  the  usual  commercial  basis  ? — Yes.  I 
am  not  saying  this  cannot  be  done,  but  I ani  saying 
that  owners  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  it 
is  done. 

58914.  Yon  are  giving  a reason  why  landlords  ob- 
ject to  put  their  heads  in  a noose? — Yes;  and  I say 
these  owners  that  I have  got  here,  even  under  present 
circumstances  every  one  of  them  is  willing  to  offer, 
and  you  would  have  a very  much  larger  number  if 
you  dealt  with  them  in  the  way  Mr.  Bryce  suggests. 

58915.  Mr.  Bryce. — I cannot  conceive  their  being 
dealt  with  in  any  other  way? — Well,  they  have  never 
been  dealt  with  in  that  way — only  in  the  way  I tell 
you. 

58916.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous? — That  is  the  way 
they  have  been  dealt  with,  and  that  is  what  has 
caused  part  of  the  trouble.  Of  course  what  has 
added  to  the  trouble  is  where  lands  have  been  in- 
spected and  not  taken.  Everyone  of  those  owners  I 
have  on  my  list  has  told  me’  he  is  willing  to  allow 
inspection.  They  are  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
owners.  I do  not  doubt  with  a little  more  trouble  I 
could  get  a much  larger  quantity.  This  is  only  what 
a private  individual  can  put  before  you. 

58917.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Is  it  your  opinion  if  the 
Irish  Government  made  the  same  effort  again  to  as- 
certain the  names  of  those  willing  to  sell,  they  would 
have  a greater  prospect  of  success  if  a second  effort 
was  made,  than  which  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  has 
told  uv  of  already;  ? — Well,  yes,  if  they  are  definitely 
told  that  the  price  will  be  paid  at  once  in  cash. 
However,  I do  not  suppose  there  is  any  harm  in  my 
stating  this:— They  are  making  the  effort,  and  they 
have  communicated  with  a large  number  of  those 
same  people. 

58918.  That  may  have  arisen  from  your  own  evi- 
dence before  us  in  Dublin? — I may  say  that  I have 
supplied  them  with  a list  of  people  who  were  willing 
— I mean  I supplied  someone  in  authority  with  it— 
and  they  know  pretty  well  all  the  names  on-  this,  and 
are  communicating  and  have  communicated  with  a 
very  much  larger  number  than  I have,  but  have  not 
got  at  all  as  favourable  replies  as  I have.  That  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at,  because  there  is  a little 
distrust  and  a little  feeling  on  the  part  of  owners 
that  they  will  not  get  paid,  and  they  have  not  an- 
swered these  inquiries  so  favourably.  But  I,  in  fact 
know  all  on  that  list  of  mine  are  willing  to  sell,  and 
I understand  that  they  have  only  got  about  half  the 
list  to  consent  direct.  I coirld  easily  arrange  that 
they  would  all  consent.  That  is  all  I have  to  say 
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about  that  list,  but  I would  like  to  add  a few  words 
to  what  took  place  in  Dublin  when  I was  examined, 
Krause  I have  seen  there  has  been  a considerable  dis- 
cussion about  the  occupation  interest,  and  some 
neople  say  where  the  landlord  has  land  in  hand,  lie 
1, is  not  got  the  tenants’  interest  to  be  paid  for  as  well 
as  the  landlord’s.  Perhaps  the  better  way  of  put- 
tin"  it  is  that  when  he  lias  the  land  in  hand  there  is 
no  diverse  interest  to  be  taken  out  of  it.  When  it  is 
in  the  tenant’s  hands  there  are  admittedly  two  in- 
terests. I do  not  think  there  is  anyone  can  dispute 
that.  There  is  tlie  landlord’s  interest,  which  is 
merely  the  right  to  take  rent;  the  tenants’  interest 
is  everything  over  and  above  the  value  of  that  rent. 

58919-  Mr.  S othehland. — I do  not  like  to  interrupt 
von  but  are  those  rights  not  creatures  of  statute?— 
Yes. 

58920.  Can  you  point  out  to  me  the  particular 
statute  under  which  this  right  is  given  to  a landlord 
to  be  tenant  in  the  absence  of  a tenant  1 — If  you  allow 
me  to  continue  I can  put  that,  plain.  The  landlord 
has  originally  the  whole  fee  simple.  Out  of  that  is 
carved  the  tenants’  interest  by  statute.  But  quite 
apart  from  the  tenants’  interest  by  statute,  before  the 
Act  of  1881 — it  may  not  have  been  a legal  right,  but 
there  was  a beneficial  occupation  that  the  tenant  had 
that  sold  for  money,  and  that  sells  now  for  money 
where  the  case  does  not  come  in  under  the  Land  Acts. 
That  is,  no  doubt,  part  of  the  whole,  but  where  you 
have  land  in  the  one  hand  you  have  not  to  carve  that 
out,  and  therefore  the  landlord  should  get  the  larger 
price  where  he  has  the  whole  interest  and  not  merely 
the  enjoyment  of  a rent.  The  land  is  worth — other- 
wise the  tenant’s  interest  would  not  sell  for  anything 
—it  is  worth  more  than  the  judicial  rent.  The  ten- 
ant lives  by  it.  That  is  worth  something,  and  if  he 
puts  it  up  for  sale  he  gets  a high  price.  I think  in 
Castlerea  we  heard  of  cases  of  44  years’  purchase  esti- 
mated by  the  Land  Commission  themselves,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  where  the  whole  interest  has  not 
got  that  deducted  from  it,  the  landlord  is  to  get  no 
more  than  if  he  had  only  the  margin. 

58921.  Look  at  the  circumstances  out  of  which  all 
' this  legislation  arose.  Do  you  remember  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  passing  of  that  legislation. 
It  was,  was  it  not,  that  the  Irish  tenant  had  no 
security  of  tenure  to  begin  with.  In  the  second  place 
he  had  no  legal  right  to  the  value  of  his  own  improve- 
ments, which  could  be  confiscated  ? — Not  exactly  that, 
because  under  the  Act  of  1871  he  had  a right  to  bo 
compensated  for  improvements. 

58922.  Take  the  Act  of  1871.  Before  that  there  was 
no  legal  definition — I am  not  just  now  talking  about 
what  it  might  be  in  equity — but  in  law  there  was  no 
such  security  for  the  tenant.  My  point  is  that  the 
passing  of  that  legislation  was  directed  to  the  tenant 
alone,  and  dealing  only  with  his  interest  ? — I do  not 
dispute  that. 

58923.  I think  the  whole  of  that  legislation  was 
meant  to  define  his  interest,  and  his  alone,  and  refers 
only  to  him  ?— Yes,  but  when  it  defines  that  and  takes 
that  out, of  the  total  interest  it  necessarily  defines  the 
s,  because  it  leaves  the  landlord  the  rest, 
ana  where  you  have  the  landlord  both  the  owner  and 
SRn?MUp*er  ,le  ^as  2ot  both  interests. 

S8924.  That  may  bo  a specious  interest,  but  it  did 
ot  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Legislature? — The 
egislature  did  not  think  of  it,  but  it  has  accom- 
l effect.  If  I am  going  to  cut  up  grass 

1®*  them  out  I will  get  large  fines  for  the 
ccupation  interest.  In  practice  you  will  get  very 
n 7nes  *.or  bhe  occupation  interest.  A man  want- 
fine  m *rorn  year  7eaT  wiH  Pay  a substantial 

58925.  I daresay  that  could  be  done  before  the 
P mg  of  legislation  at  all  ? — It  shows  that  there  is 
who*  •*  • va*ue  f°r  the  occupation  interest,  even 
re  it  is  not  a legal  occupation  interest — still  more 
where  it  is  legal.  What  I sav  on  that  point  in 
in',i;^leIn01an^,um  is  bliis.  Where  land  is  let  under 
t>  hio  °ll  ot^eF  rents  th©  owner  is  merely  entitled 
on  tht  , K51  Jle  cannot  increase.  The  tenant, 
tho  vo  * e£,,^arl<l  gets  all  the  profits  over  and  above 
siriovoM  ' i 18  r*Sht  °i  the  tenant  is  of  very  con- 
bv  tbo  a Tallie’  anfl  is  called  the  occupation  interest 
in  h;=  Act  ?f  188L  Wlm-e  the  owner  has  the  lands 
system  °wn  ,an(l.s>  whether  let  on  the  eleven  months’ 
of  cn  * otherwise,  these  interests  belong  to  him,  and 
w" should  be  paid  for  them.  If  the  owner 
aivide  up  the  lands  among  tenants,  or  let 


them  on  lease,  he  would  get  very  substantial  fines  for  n-t  s 1007 
the  occupation  interest.  A judicial  rent  does  not  _ 
represent  botli  interests,  but  merely  the  landlord’s.  The  O’Conor 
There  is  another  point  which  is  not  in  my  memor-  Don- 
andum,  but  which  was  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Hayden’s 
evidence  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon’s  evidence,  about  the 
Suck  drainage.  I thought  their  proposal  most  mode- 
rate, and  I think  it  could  be  accomplished  even  with- 
out much  legislation.  I am  saying  this  so  that  my 
views  as  chairman  of  the  Drainage  Board  may  be  on 
record.  By  adding  to  the  purchase  money  the 
amount  of  the  unredeemed  portion  of  the  charge,  and 
then  making  the  landlord  redeem  it  out  of  the  pur- 
chase money— I am  talking  of  the  tenants’  charge— 
you  would  succeed  in  getting  what  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
asked  for,  viz.,  an  extension  of  the  period  of  repay- 
ment. You  would  have  it  running  concurrently  with 
the  purchase  annuity,  and  that  would  extend  it  to 
sixty-eight  years  instead  of  thirty  years,  and  give 
the  tenants  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduced  payment. 

58926.  Mr.  Sutherland. — That  would  involve  no 
present  expenditure  of  money? — No  expenditure  to 
anybody,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  involve  any 
legislation,  and  it  would  further  save  the  expense  of 
collection,  because  it  would  then  all  be  collected  as 
the  annuity,  and  I know  from  my  experience  of  ten- 
ants along  the  Suck  that  they  would  prefer  to  pay  all 
together  than  have  several  payments  accruing  at 
different  times  of  the  year. 

58927.  Would  it  also  lead  to  efficiency  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  drainage  ? — It  has  nothing  whatever 
to  say  to  the  maintenance.  It  is  merely  the  Board  of 
Works’  charge,  and  I say  that  could  be  redeemed 
out  of  the  purchase  money.  Advance  a little  more 
than  the  purchase  money  to  redeem  it,  and  the  tenant 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  work.  It  does  not  affect 
the  landlord,  and  he  would  not  object.  I do  not 
think  he  could. 

58928.  This  refers  only  to  repayment  of  the  loan? 

— Yes.  As  to  the  maintenance  rate  I feel  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  as  to  how  that,  could  be  worked. 

It  would  be  very  much  better  if  one  body  could 
collect  tlie  whole.  I only  mention  that  because  it 
arose  in  Castlerea,  and  I think  as  I happen  to  hold 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Drainage  Board  that 
my  views  should  be  put  forward.  I must  -say  that  I 
think  Mr.  Fitzgibbon’s  and  Mr.  Hayden’s  demand  a 
most  reasonable  one.  In  fact  I think  they  might  have, 
gone  much  further. 

58929.  Would  the  matter  be  complicated  by  some 
of  these  people  having  purchased  their  land  ? — 

This  would  only  apply  to  future  purchases.  It  could 
be  done  by  legislation  for  the  past,  because  the  Land 
Commission  could  be  authorised  to  advance  the 
money,  but  in  any  case  where  there  has  been  a sale 
it  could  not  be  done  except  by  legislation.  Of  course 
legislation  could  do  it  at  once. 

58930.  Then  as  regards  extension  of  the  time,  it 
would  be  a matter  for  the  Treasury? — Yes;  but  what 
I would  like  to  have  would  be  that  it  should  be  made 
part  of  the  annuity,  so  that  it  would  save  the  trouble 
of  making  two  sets  of  payment.  Several  of  them 
complain  of  having  three  payments  to  make : first  the 
annuity,  then  the  Suck  drainage  rate,  and  finally 
the  maintenance  rate.  They  never  know  when  they 
are  coming  on,  and  it  means  an  awful  amount  of  . 

bother.  At  any  rate  two  of  the  charges  could  quite 
easily  be  amalgamated.  Talc©  it  away  (from  the 
Board  of  Works,  give  it  to  the  Land  Commission,  and 
add  it  to  the  purchase  annuity.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  or  a year  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  late  parish 
priest  here,  there  was  a great  deal  of  correspondence 
with  the  authorities  about  a railway  here,  and  I did 
my  best  to  assist  them  in  making  them  reasonable, 
but  nothing  has  come  from  it,  and  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  locality  I say  a railway  is  very  badly  wanted 
here,  not  only  for  the  coal — the  Arigna  coal  may  not 
be  quite  suitable  for  house  purposes— but  if  thi3 
country  is  to  be  divided  up  a railway  is  almost  essen- 
tial to  Strokestown.  l£  is  in  the  centre  of  the  grass 
country,  miles  from  everywhere. 

58931.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  suggest  the 
railway  should  come  from  ? — From  the  Sligo  line. 

There  were  two  or  three  schemes.  I had  some  corres- 
pondence with  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  and  others 
about  a year  ago. 

58932.  Where  does  the  Sligo  line  join— at  Long 
fotd?_ Not  Longford,  but  Dromod,  or  Drumsna. 

There  are  three  alternative  schemes. 
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58933.  There  is  a railway  coming  in  at  Dromod 
from  the  North! 

58934.  Mr.  Bbyce.— From  Belturbet?— ies. 

58935.  Chaikman.— Where  do  you  suggest,  it  should 
go  on  to!— Well,  the  proposal  was  only  to  run  it  as 
far  as  this,  but  of  course  the  natural  aryl  complete 
system  would  be  to  run  it  across  to  Roscommon  and 
join  the  two  lines.  At  any  rate  there  ought  to  be  one 
here.  You  have  a very  big  district  in  the  County  of 
Roscommon  completely  unserved,  and  it  would  not  be 
an  enormously  expensive  line.  Estimates  and  every- 
thing have  been  prepared  for  it,  I mention  it  be- 
cause it  was  mentioned  this  morning,  and  as  I had 
some  correspondence,  and  did  my  best  to  get  the  au- 
thorities to  take  up  the  matter.  They  were  very 
nearly  doing  something,  but  it  just  fell  through.  _ 

58936.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  made  several  in- 
quiries, with  the  result  that  the  owners  of  about 
12,000  acres  of  grass  lands  are  willing  to  sell?— les. 

5893V.  But  you  had  other  communications  from 
other  owners  that  they  were  not  willing  to  sell.  Am 
I to  understand  that  the  reason  appeared  to  be  gene- 
rally that  they  were  not  willing  to  sell  because  they 
did  not  see  the  chance  of  getting-  their  money?— I 
think,  with  the  exception  of  answers  applying  to 
about  300  acres,  that  is  the  case. 

58938.  That  is  the  reason !— There  were  300  acres 
owned  by  smaller  men  who  refused,  but  out  of  the 
total  of  about  12,000  acres  there  were  only  those  300 
who  refused,  and  they  refused  absolutely. 

58939.  Do  tlie  Commission  absolutely  understand 
this,  that  the  owners  who  were  unwilling  to  express 
their  desire  to  sell  based  their  objection  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  getting  their 
money  1 — Every  single  one.  Of  course  a certain  num- 

ber of  people  did  not  reply,  but  every  single  one  that 
replied,  with  the  exception  of  owners  of  300  acres, 
gave  that  as  a reason. 

58940.  Mr.  O'Kfxly. — What  was  the  reason? — Jhat 
they  could  not  get  paid,  and  that  they  were  not  willing 
to  leave  the  matter  in  an  indefinite  state. 

58941.  Could  not  be  paid  in  time!— Yes. 

58942.  And  I suppose  if  they  did  consent  they  would 
want  to  have  the  purchase  price  measured  in  years 
purchase?— You  were  not  in  when  I read  this  list  out, 
with  the  information  it  contains,  for  the  Commission, 
but  Mr.  O’Kelly,  I may  say  it  is  strictly  confiden- 
tial’. They  would  only  tell  me  this  on  the  condition 
that  I would  not.  disclose  their  names  except  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  You  can  quite  under- 
stand the  reason.  Out  of  something  like  thirty  or 
forty  owners  that  I communicated  with  all  expressed 
their  willingness  except  the  owners  of  300  acres, 
roughly  speaking,  who  simply  said  '‘No,”  and  a few 
who  said  “'There  is  no  good  going  into  this  matter, 
because  the  Government  admit  that  they  have  no 
money.  There  are  thirty-four  millions  already  pledged 
and  there  is  no  money  ; and  I am  not  going  to  stop 
out  of  my  money  for  an  indefinite  period." 

58943.  With  the  exception  of  these  300  acres,  all  the 
others  were  ready  to  sell  if  the  money  was  forth- 
coming!—Yes,  roundly.  Of  course  a certain  number 
did  not  answer  at  all.  If  you  write  to  a large  num- 
ber of  people  you  will  find  some  do  not  answer. 

58944.  The  owners  of  12,000  acres  were  willing!— 
Everyone  there  has  quoted  his  terms,  and  I have  given 
you  the  valuation  roughly,  the  area,  and  the  price,  as 
far  as  I-  could.  Of  course  the  figures  are  rough.  Some 
of  them  in  answering,  although  in  writing  I asked 
for  the  valuation,  did  not  give  it,  so  I had  to  get  it 
from  hooks.  But  in  .addition  to  that  12,000  acres — 
there  may  be  a few  hundreds  that  you  may  say  ought 
to  be  struck  out — I have  got  since  I made  that  list  out 
something  like.  1,000  acres  which  can  replace  those. 

58945.  I have  not  gone  through  this  list,  but  I 
will  ask  this  question  : Having  read  it  yourself  care- 
fully, would  you  think  sale  and  purchase  have  been 
retarded  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  price  asked 
for  would 'be  excessive  ?— No.  My  own  impression  is 
that  terms  could  he  arranged.  There  are  one  or  two 
who  ask  high  terms,  but  the  large  majority  are  quite 


reasonable.  My  own  impression  is  that  while  some 
of  the  prices  are  rather  excessive,  probably  if  you 
came  into  communication  with  the  owners  you  would 
get  some  reduction. 

58946.  Do  these  relate  to  the  heavy  land  or  to  light 
soil !— I may  say  they  all  relate  to  land  that  has  been 
specially  selected  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  as 
suitable,  because  I particularly  communicated  with 
owners  of  such  lands.  I went  through  part  of  the 
country  here  with  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  and  Mr. 
Doran,  and  they  pointed  out  lands  they  would  like 
to  get,  and  I,  as  far  as  possible,  communicated  with 
the  owners  of  these  lands.  I said,  "I  am  quite  sure 
you  can  get  a.  very  large  quantity  of  this  land.  I 
have  not  had  communication  with  the  owners,  but 
I will  get  into  communication.”  And  I did.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  it  is  land:  that  has  been  stated  by  diem 
to  be  suitable  for  their  purposes.  Of  course  on  some 
of  it  there  are  tenants,  mostly  grazier  tenants,  and 
in  most  of  the  cases  where  there  are  ‘grazier  tenants 
I have  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  terms  can  be 
arranged. 

58947.  Did  you  go  to  any  particular  district  of  the 
county,  or  did  you  spread  yourself  pretty  well  over 
the  whole  county  1 — Hardly  the  whole  way  round. 
There  is  very  little  land  marked  in  my  list  available 
between  Athlone,  Roscommon,  and  Strokestown,  and 
that  end  of  the  county.  It  is  mostly  between  this— 
Ballenagare,  Castlerea,  and  Roscommon.  .1  do  not 
put  that  list  in  as  by  any  means  the  total.  It  is 
only  a start,  and  I say  you  can  get  that  as  a start. 
There  will  be  one  or  two  owners  that  may  want  high 
term3. 

58947a.  Do  you  suggest  compulsion  for  them!— No, 
because  where  you  want  to  carry  out  a scheme  for  any 
public  purpose,  and  you  can  get  land,  and  more  land 
than  you  can  possibly  use,  without  compulsion,  it 
would  be  quite  a novel  thing  to  say  that  because  A 
does  not  want  to  sell,  and  B’s  land  will  do  just  as  well, 
we  will  use  compulsion  to  get  A’s.  I say  you  tan 
get  sufficient  landi  without  it.  I say  you  can 
get  it  all  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases,  and 
they  afe  very  small  owners  of  only  about  100  acres 
each.  Only  those  men  who  live  by  the  land  do  not 
want  to  give  it  up. 

58947b.  But  as  land  is  necessary,  and  there  are 
always  cases  to  be  found  where  there  are  owners  of 
land  who  will  not  give  it  up  even  where  it  is  essential 
to  a scheme,  don’t  you  think  there  is  a case  for  com- 
pulsion ? — Granting  your  premises,  but  I say  that 
list  proves  pretty  conclusively  that  your  premises  are 
wrong.  Take  those  100  acres  that  a shopkeeper,  or 
somebody  like  that,  has.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are 
necessary  ; but  where  there  are  12,000  acres  avail  auk 
elsewhere  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  that  100 
acres.  You  can  have  that  12,000  acres.  Take  ail 
that,  and  then  consider  whether  you  should  have  com- 
pulsion; but  until  you  have  taken!  that  you  have  no 


case.  , 

58948.  Your  case  is  that  if  12,000  acre  a are  taken 
now  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  40,000  acres  after- 
wards, which  you  say  is  your  original  estimate?-  l 
have  not  any  doubt.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a private 
individual,  and  it  took  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  ge 
hold  of  that  list. 

58949.  Ghaihman. — From  your  knowledge  of  pre- 
vious transactions  and  previous  prices  for  grass  lands 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  should  you  say  that  me 
average  price  asked  by  these  landowners  is  higuer 
than  the  average  price  at  which  deals  have  already 
taken  place!— I should  say  that  these  owners,  taken 
as  a whole,  would  accept  the  average  price  oi  t' 
years  ago.  , 

58950.  Do  you  think  the  price  has  come  down 
within  the  last  two  years  ? — I think  the  Estates  tom 
missioners  and  Congested  Districts  Board  have  be 
short  of  money  ana  have  not  been  anxious  to  by 
except  where  they  could  buy  very  cheap.  That  is  m 
impression  from  looking  into  the  matter.  There 
no  doubt  there  has  been  a shortage  of  money. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Brady. 


58951.  Chairman. — What  do  you  wish  to  tell  the 
Commission  ?— What  I want  to  tell  the  Commission 
is  that  I represent  the  Cloonaquin  division.  Part  of 
the  property  was  sold  ten  years  ago  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission, and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has  the 


Mr.  Thomas  Beady  examined. 

grazing  portion  of  the  land  bought  for  the  ^ ® 

Jears.  fta  tenants  are  all  small 


vears.  rue  leuanis  are  au-  i.o+tdppii 

exception  of  a few.  There  are  forty  of  them  betw 
£4  and  £6  valuation;  seventy  between  ana  > 
and  about  forty  more  between  £9  and  £13  va 
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, there  are  a few  running  up  from  £20  to 
gjJJ  valuations.  I came  here  to  claim  on  behalf  of 
E „ increas.  to  our  Mings,  or  on  additional 
fr0ni  the  property  we  are  living  on.  The 
Congested  Districts  Board  has  500  or  600  acres  of 
laiid  bought,  and  the  tenants  belong  to  the  same 
property. 

58952.  But  you  have  already  bought?— Yes. 

58593  So  you  want  to  have  an  additional  bit 
added  to  the 'land  you  have  already  bought?— Yes. 

58954.  In  fact,  I suppose  you  are  sorry  you  bought? 
—Well,  the  holdings  are  so  small  that  if  we  do  not 


get  an  increase  on  the  property  it  is  hard  to  expect  Oct.  8,  1907. 
land  on  another  property.  _r~ 

58955.  Mr.  Bryce.— You  bought  under  the  Ash-  "r-  lnomas 
bourne  Actl-Tos. 

58956.  At  what  number  of  years’  purchase? — 

Twenty  years,  and  then  there  is  no  accommodation 
on  the  majority  of  the  tenants’  land  to  live  on. 

58957.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Have  you  applied  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  ? — Yes. 

58958.  What  did  they  say  ? — They  said  they  would 
consider  the  case. 

58959.  'Chairman.— Anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 

— Nothing  else. 


Mr.  Matthew  Egan  examined. 


58960.  Chairman.— Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Elphin. 
58961.  Are  you  a farmer?— I am  connected  with  a 
farm.  My  mother  holds  a farm,  but  I am  here  in 
Hie  interest  of  the  working  class. 

58962.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  the  working 
class’  Do  you  mean  agricultural  labourers  ?— Yes. 
My  contention  is  that  if  the  Estates  Commissioners 
or  the  Congested  Districts  Board  take  over  the  grass 
lands  to  divide  them  these  men  should  get  a share  m 
preference  to  the  sons  of  tenants. 

58963.  You  give  some  reasons  for  that,  I suppose  ?— 
Yes.  There  would  be  less  burden  on  the  ratepayers ; 
these  men  would  be  able  to  do  more  tillage  and  be  able 
to  sow  more  crops  on  the  land,  which  would  pay  far 
better  than  under  pasture  as  at  present. 

You  think  it  would.  Somehow  . or  other  your 
opinion  is  not  borne  out  by  others. 

58965.  Sir  John  Colomb. — What  Rural  District 
are  you  in  ?— Elphin. 

58966.  What  Union  does  that  belong  to?— It  be- 
longs to  the  Union  of  St-rokestown. 

58967.  There  jare  thirty-three  cottages  built  for 
labourers  there.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  one  ? — No, 

58968.  Have,  what  you  call  the  working  classes— 
that  is  the  labouring  class — have  many  of  them  ap- 
plied for  cottages? — A large  number  of  them  in  my 
district  have  applied  for  cottages,  but  then  there  are 
a great  number  of  obstacles  or  hindrances  to  these 
cottages. 

58969.  Is  your  complaint  that  you  cannot  get  em- 
ployment as' a labourer? — Oh,  no;  not  mine. 

58970.  You  are  a representative  type  of  tlio  working 

58971.  What  I want  to  know  is  this.  Do  you  find 
in  your  own  person  that  you  have  difficulty  in  finding 
Labour? — I find  that  labourers  have  difficulty  in 
getting  employment,  because  it  is  impossible  to  find 
employment  in  th.»  district.  I think  it  would  be 
much  better  if  the  sub-division  of  these  grazing  lands 
was  brought  about,  that  the  bona-fide  artisans  and 
labourers  would  get  the  first  consideration  instead  of 
the  sons  of  large  farmers. 

58972.  Have  they  tried  with  Mr.  Neary  ? — Of 
course,  there  are  a large  number  of  labourers,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  all  to  find  employment  with 
one  man. 

58973.  Whom  do  you  call  the  bona  fide  labourer  ? — 
A man  living  in  his  father’s  house,  who  has  a farm. 
I call  him  a bona  fide  labourer. 

58974.  I do  not  want  to  confine  you  at  all,  but  I 
want  to  know,  when  you  describe  a class  as  bona  fide 
labourers,  do  you  mean  sons  living  with  their  fathers, 
who  have  holdings? — No,  I mean  sons  living  with 
their  fathers  in  the  town.  I am  not  taking  the 
country. 

58975.  Is  your  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the 
labourers  in  the  towns? — My  claim  is  made  on  behalf 
of  the  labourers  in  the  towns. 


58976.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— Has  any  improvement  fol-  jfr.  Matthew 
lowed  from  the  adoption  of  direct  labour  on  the  Egan, 
roads? — Yes.  A little  improvement  has  followed,  be- 
cause more  bona  fide  labourers  have  found  employ- 
ment on  the  roads.  Heretofore  they  were  people  who 
had  been  a burden  on  the  rates.  If  the  system  of 
direct  labour  was  more  generally  advocated  the  con- 
dition of  deserving  people  would  be  vastly  improved. 

Secondly,  if  the  erection  of  labourers’  cottages  was 
proceeded  with  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

58977.  Wliat  class  of  farmers,  before  the  adoption 
of  the  direct  labour  system,  used  to  be  the  contractors 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads.  Were  they  small 
farmers  or  medium  farmers? — They  were  large  far- 
mers, the  majority  of  them. 

58978.  Did  the  large  farmers  let  or  sub-let  the  con- 
tract ? — No. 

58979.  Did  they  carry  on  the  wox-k  themselves? — 

They  carried  on  the  work  themselves.  They  might 
employ  one  or  two  workmen  if  they  had  no  sons  them- 
selves. 

58980.  So  that  in  some  little  way  the  employment 
of  direct  labour  was  an  improvement  amongst  the 
class  you  represent? — Yes. 

58981.  What,  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  erection  of  labourers’  cot- 
tages ? — Well,  in  certain  places  where  they  could  be 
built  they  prefer  to  put  down  plantations. 

58982.  You  do  not-  plant  a.  country  in  a week. 

What  'are  the  present  obstacles? — Well,  there  is  one 
obstacle  that  I find  has  -been  placed  .against  them. 

Where  a labourer  applies  for  a cottage,  and  he  holds 
an  acre  of  land,  he  is  opposed  as  being  a farmer. 

68983.  A man  in  the  country  has  already  a house 
and  an  acre  of  land.  You  would  wish  to  include  him 
in  the  category  of  labourers  as  defined  by  the  Acts. 

Does  that-  -man  work  for  his  livelihood  amongst  the 
local  fanners  ? — Yes.  . If  he  only  held  an  acre  of  land 
it  could  not  be  enough  to  maintain  him. 

58984.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  he  much  better  in 
tile  first  instance,  at  any  rate,  that  we  should  pro- 
vide houses  for  the  labourers  who  have  no  land? — 

Certainly.  _ 

58985.  Haven’t  you  got  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  embodies  the  principle  of  compulsion  ?— It 
does,  but  there  are  many  obstacles  brought  up  in  the 
way  of  the  working  classes  when  they  apply  for  cot- 
tages, as  you  -are  aware  of. 

58986.  I was  not  aware  of  them?— You  may  not, 
but  I am  aware  there  are  obstacles. 

58987.  Haven’t  you  got  your  remedy.  Suppose  you 
see.  that  a District  Council  deliberately  and  intention- 
ally obstructs  the  carrying  out  of  a scheme  of 
labourers’  cottages,  don’t  you  know  that  you  can  go 
elsewhere  and  see  that  the  work  will  be  done.  I don’t 
say  that  you  should  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  against  the  local  authority  ?— We  might 
bring  our  case  to  the  County  Council  and  find  that  it 
would  be  obstructed  there  also. 


Mr.  Timothy  O’Rourke  examined. 


58988.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live  ? — Near 
tnesk.  - I am  a member  of  the  County  Council  of 
itoscommon,  and  I am  speaking  on  behalf  of  my 
country  district. 

58989.  You  aro  not  nominated  by  your  County 
Council? — No,  but  by  tlie  Directory  of  the  United 
J-nsh  League  in  Dublin. 


58990.  There  was  a Mr.  Shanaher  who  was  nomi-  Mi'.  Timothy 
nated  by  the  County  Council,  and  he  did  not  turn  O’Rourke, 
up  ?— I refused  to  act. 

58991.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Tell  me,  first  of  all,  are 
you  a farmer  ?— Yes.  „ 

58992.  What  is  the  size  of  your  holding — 135 
acres. 


2 l 2 
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58994.  Have  you  got  any  other  business  besides 
farming  ? — Yes. 

58995.  Is  your  farm  tilled  or  grazed? — I both  till 
and  graze. 

58996.  Do  you  live  upon  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

58997.  Chairman. — What  evidence  have  you  to 
give  us? — Well,  in  the  Clooney  quin  electoral  division 
there  are  a number  of  townlands  not  scheduled  that 
require  to  be  dealt  with  as  congested,  namely, 
Camogue,  Clooneyquin,  Corracreigh,  Cloonenahane, 
Corrabane,  Flaskagli,  Foxborough,  Killina,  Lougli- 
tanna,  Attabagh,  and  Tullentuppeen.  In  fact  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  having  the  whole  union 
scheduled.  There  are  a number  of  townlands  where 
there  are  very  small  holdings.  They  have  already 
bought  out  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  and  if  these 
tenants  do  not  get  some  of  the  land  that  has  been 
purchased  in  this  neighbourhood  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  get  it  otherwise,  and  in  fact  there  will 
be  a little  trouble,  I suspect.  I will  give  you  the 
number  of  small  holdings.  My  impression  is  that 
there  are  ninety-four  small  holdings  in  Clooneyquin. 

38998.  Mr  Kavanagh. — Of  what  valuation  ? — Be- 
tween £5  and  £10  valuation.  There  are  ninety-four 
tenants,  holdings  from  four  to  six  Irish  acres  each, 
very  few  of  them  having  turf.  They  have  to  go  a 
Jong  distance  for  it.  The  Congested  Districts  Board 
have  purchased  500  acres,  called  the  French  estate, 
within  one  English  mile  of  these  people,  and  on  the 
same  estate.  If  this  land  is  not  given  to  the  tenants 
to  enlarge  their  holdings  there  is  no  other  for  that 
purpose  near  them.  The  following  are  the  farms 
purchased : — Tobberroory,  Tullentuppeen,  Corra- 

badgh,  Knockmanoy,  and  Killinawane.  If  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  purchase  the  farm  of  Foxboro’ 
containing  about  200  statute  acres  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  supply  turf  to  tenants  on  all  the  townlands.  This 
farm  is  now  offered  for  sale 

58999.  Chairman. — Did  you  bring  it  under  the 
'attention  of  Mr.  Domn  ? — Yes,  I have  written  to  Mr. 
Doran  and  have  spoken  to  him  also. 

59000.  Did  you  get  an  answer? — He  sent  two  or 
three  valuers  there  to  value,  and  I have  not  heard 
yet  what  was  the  result.  It  is  twelve  months  ago.  My 
county  district  goes  to  Elphin.  In  Elphin  and  Ross- 
more  electoral  divisions  a sufficient  supply  of  good 
land  can  be  had  which  is  at  present  occupied  by 
eleven  months’  men  at  a rent  of  from  £2  10s.  to  £3 
Caldermoran  (landlord,  Mr.  Charles  O’Connor), 
Mount  Druig,  Belanogore,  Shanlcill,  Elphin, 
and  the  Palace,  held  by  Mr.  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, who  lives  in  London.  I should  say  there 
are  about  500  acres  (Irish)  in  all,  and  this 
would  supply  a very  large  number  of  small 
tenants  in  both  divisions.  These  are  the  only 
farms  to  be  let  in  this  locality  at  present.  If  these 
lands  were  purchased  by  the  Board  it  certainly  would 
be  a great  boon  to  the  small  tenants  in  the  locality 
under  the  Board.  If  the  Palace  house  and  yard,  with 
some  of  the  land  could  be  utilised  for  factories  of 
some  kind  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  poor  of 


the  district.  In  Cregga  Electoral  Division  in  my 
district,  too,  there  are  a number  of  small  tenants  wlio 
require  additional  land  for  themselves  and  their 
families  to  live  upon.  The  farm  of  Cregga,  contain- 
ing over  400  statute  acres,  belongs  to  Mrs.  G.  P 
Mahon.  The  land  is  not  what  I call  superior,  but  I 
think  it  would  make  good  tillage  land,  and  could  be 
improved  very  much.  It  is  farmed  by  Mr.  R.  Hague 
but  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  a tenancy  in  it 
or  not.  I think  there  are  forty-three  small  tenants 
m this  electoral  division.  Then  Annaghmore  East 
division  is  quite  convenient  to  this  town  and  is  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  Union.  I think  the  valuation 
of  that  division  is  £2,272.  The  population  is  1380. 
It  certainly  requires  to  be  improved.  The  tenancies 
are  very  small ; the  holdings  are  all  uneconomic ; and 
the  land  would  require  to  be  drained  and  improved 
very  much.  In  Rossmore  Electoral  Division  there  is 
a large  quantity  of  land.  In  fact,  the  landlord  has 
the  largest  number  of  untenanted  farms  in  this 
county.  He  is  a Mr.  Murphy.  There  are  a number 
of  small  tenants  in  that  locality  who  require  their 
holdings  to  be  enlarged.  I am  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  Board  buying  up  these  places.  The  holdings  are 
imperfect  in  drainage,  require  accommodation  roads 
made  to  houses,  and  everything  done,  in  fact,  as  on 
the  Dillon  Estate.  I was  there  before  the  Board  had 
anything  to  say  to  it,  and  I have  since  passed  through 
it,  and  it  is  a credit  to  the  Board  what  they  have 
done  there.  I am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  continuing  operations,  as  their  offi- 
cials are  superior  and  painstaking,  especially  their 
Chief  Inspector,  Mr.  Henry  Doran,  j.p.,  who  is 
without  exception  the  best  official  in  all  Ireland,  as 
he  understands  his  business  thoroughly  in  every 
branch  and  is  kind  to  the  poor  people.  I would  be 
entirely  against  amalgamation  with  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners and  the  Agricultural  Department  if  Mr. 
Henry  Doran  is  not  principal.  I must  say  the 
Board  has  not  got  enough  of  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  increase  Mr.  Doran  has  asked  for  is 
not  too  much,  and  if  supplied  it  will  enable  them  to 
go  on  quicker  than  before.  I may  add  that  all  the 
tenants  in  the  Clooneyquin  East  division  have  pur- 
chased their  holdings  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  nine 
years  ago,  at  20  years’  purchase.  They  would  have 
to  pay  24^  years’  purchase  for  same  holding  from 
what  I can  learn  in  the  locality  from-  other  sales 
under  the  present  Act.  I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing else  I have  to  say. 

59001.  Sir  John  Colomb. — May  I ask  you  one  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  your  135  acres.  Presumably  it 
pays  you  better  in  grass  than  in  tillage? — Well,  I 
could  not  do  without  having  some  of  it  in  tillage. 

59002.  With  your  knowledge  as  a farmer,  and  evi- 
dently a gentleman  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  do  you  think  that  your  135  acres  would  be  more 
profitable  in  tillage  than  as  you  now  use  them?— 
Well,  I do  not  think  I could  get  labourers  to  till  the 
full  amount.  I certainly  think  it  would  be  profitable 
if  it  was  tilled.  I think  all  small  tenants  should  till 
more.  At  present  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  it 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  4th,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Courthouse,  Boyle. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  G.c.v.o.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
COLOMB,  K.C.M.G. ; JOHN  ANNAN  BRYCE,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; CONOR  O'KELLY,  Esq.,  M.P. ; WALTER 
Kavanagh,  Esq.,  D.L. ; and  ANGUS  SUTHERLAND,  Esq. ; 

and  Walter  Callan,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Keaveny  examined. 


59003.  Chaihman. — You  are  nominated  by  the 
County  Council  of  Roscommon  ? — Yes. 

59004.  Tell  the  Commission  what  you  wish  to  say? 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  touch  on  statistics  in  view 
of  the  evidence  of  previous  witnesses.  All  the  avail- 
able lands  in  the  county  have  been  already  indicated 
to  you,  but  with  regard  to  Boyle  No.  1 District,  I 
may  mention  that  according  to  the  Blue  Book  of  Mr. 
Ginnell  the  figure  given  is  9,257  acres.  That  is  not 
exactly  accurate.  There  are  some  mountains  included 
in  that.  There  are  five  scheduled  divisions  in  the  21 
comprising  Boyle  No.  1 Rural  District.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  these  is  simply  this — that  the  average  valua- 
tion is  about  £3  11s.  8 d.  I think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  other  districts  scheduled  also.  The 
one  fact  which  prevents  them  from  being  scheduled  is 
that  they  have  within  them  ranches  which  raise  the 
valuation  above  the  limit.  Yet  we  have  extreme  conges- 
tion in  these  divisions  which  are  not  scheduled  as  in 
any  of  the  others.  From  my  experience  as  a farmer 
living  in  a congested  area  it  is  impossible  to  relieve 
congestion  in  existing  circumstances  with  the  small 
patches  of  land  that  the  people  at  present  hold.  If 
the  people  are  not  given  more  land  and  better  land 
poverty  will  exist,  no  matter  what  agitation  we  have 
or  what  laws  are  framed  for  the  relief  of  congestion 
in  the  West.  In  the  Arigna  district  there  is  very 
little  land  for  the  relief  of  congestion,  and  what  I 
would  suggest  is  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or 
some  authority  would  come  to  tlie  relief  of  the  poor 
people  who  have  minerals  there.  We  have  it  from 
experts  of  the  first  standing  that  there  are  most  valu- 
able minerals  there,  provided  they  are  developed.  At 
present  there  are  a lot  of  men  employed  there,  and  a 
good  deal  of  money  is  earned  as  a result  of  that  em- 
ployment, but  it  could  be  on  a very  much  larger 
scale  provided  there  was  some  assistance  given  to 
open  up  a small  piece  of  railway  through  the  Arigna 
valley  to  have  a direct  connection  with  the  line  al- 
Kady  existing,  which  is  within  two  and  a half  or 
three  miles  of  where  it  is  considered  by  experts  that 
wme  of  the  richest  minerals  in  Ireland  exist.  We 
ave  got  nothing  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
tv  t-^lese  scheduled  divisions.  I certainly 

rnnk  the  only  way  of  getting  relief  in  the  extreme 
ortheru  portion  is  by  opening  up  the  industries  that 
t ““district.  There  is  no  other  way  available 
fit  t , congestion  unless  by  migration — to 

ft  . least  half  the  people  who  are  there  away  from 

/ aiid  send  them  away  to  the  lands  that  are 

in  ™)scornmon  is  a good  sheep  country? — Not 
£ Portion 

klieve  it  8eneraily  ? — Speaking  generally,  I 

there  any  woollen  factory  in  Roscommon 
iu  this  „ ^ here  may  be  in  the  southern  end,  but  not 
districts* . e roads  are  very  bad  in  the  congested 
far  back  w“lcf! 18  a great  drawback  to  the  people.  As 
PlacM  _ as  “e  memory  of  living  man  goes  these 
system  of?  “represented  under  the  Grand  Jury 
that  it  left  the  roads  in  such  a bad  state 

impossible  to  take  in  or  out  the  small 


amount  of  produce  which  the  farmers  are  able  to 
turn  off  their  lands.  The  road  which  leads  through  f 
the  valley  where  I happen  to  live  myself  is  not  on  1 
an  average  more  than  six  feet  in  width,  and  is  so 
hilly  that  an  empty  cart  is  as  much  as  you  can  take 
to  some  of  the  hills.  Five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
farmers  are  living  in  these  districts,  and  they  have 
nothing  from  the  Board  to  improve  these  roads.  Of 
course  we  have  made  an  effort  since  the  new  bodies 
came  into  operation,  but  long  existing  grievances  can- 
not be  eradicated  in  a very  short  time.  Consequently 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  come  to  our  as- 
sistance in  the  way  of  doing  something  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads.  One  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs at  present  is  that  we  can  get  no  lime  in  except 
on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Any  effort  made  in  the  new 
bodies  creates  from  the  ratepayers’  point  of  view,  a 
certain  amount  of  opposition,  I would  not  have  to 
go  one  hundred  miles  to  get  a man  who  was  abused 
for  trying  to  repair  these  roads.  I got  abused  my- 
self. It  is  a grievance  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board.  I don’t  see  for  one  mo- 
ment that  you  can  expect  any  prosperity  as  long  as 
the  ranches  remain  as  they  are  at  present.  There  is 
no  industry  in  Ireland  so  valuable,  or  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  valuable,  as  the  land,  and  I certainly 
think  that  the  best  thing  which  we  could  expect  from 
this  Commission  is  something  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ing that  industry. 

59008.  Yon  say  in  your  precis  that  the  whole 
system  of  fixing  judicial  rents  is  not  fair  in  the  ten- 
ants’ interests? — Yes,  I consider  that  the  whole  basis 
of  fixing  rents  by  the  Land  Commission  is  not  just 
towards  the  tenant,  I will  quote  a case  in  point  in 
my  own  district,  on  the  property  on  which  I am  a 
tenant  myself — the  Countess  of  Kingston’s  Estate. 
Some  of  the  best  lands  in  that  district  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  rackrented,  and  they  fared  as  well  under  the 
Land  Commission  as  the  tenants  whose  rents  were 
trebled  in  1873.  I believe  the  agent  did  it  without 
the  landlord’s  consent,  and  after  he  had  put  up  the 
rents  on  a certain  number  of  holdings  the  people  rose 
up  in  rebellion,  and  the  result  was  that  after  putting 
on  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  rent  which  the 
tenants  had  been  paying  on  some  portions  of  the 
estate,  he  ceased,  ancl  the  tenants  were  not  rack- 
rented  on  the  other  portion  of  the  estate. 

59009.  Your  chief  objection  is  that  the  reductions 
given  by  idle  Sub-Commission  are  made  to  apply  to 
lands  no  matter  what  the  rent  was  before,  and  that 
25  per  cent,  reduction  might  be  fair  on  one  estate  or 
groups  of  lands,  but  that  it  would  be  unfair  on  ano- 
ther estate  which  had  been  more  highly  rented  be- 
fore?— My  point  is  that  the  rents,  back  as  far  as  the 
memory  of  any  man  can  go,  were  at  a certain  figure. 

It  happened  that  of  two  townlands  one  was  rack- 
rented  and  the  other  was  not,  and  the  rackrented 
land  was  the  worse  land.  One  acre  of  the  non-rack- 
rented  land  was  worth  three  acres  of  the  other  ; 
yet  they  fared  just  as  well  in  court.  There  were  ten 
tenants  on  that  portion  which  was  rackrented.  Their 
total  rent  in  1873  was  £44  14s.  2d.  In  1873  it  was 
raised  to  £93  9s.  8 d.  From  the  year  1873  until  we 
were  in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  the  Land  Act 
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of  1881  the  tenants  had  paid  in  rackrent  £390  4 s.— 
that  is  the  difference  between  the  two  rents  multiplied 
by  eight  times.  They  entered  court,  and  brought  the 
£93  9s.  8 d.  down  to  £74  15s.  3d.,  and  I hold  that 
the  £44  14s.  2d,  should  be  reduced  by  the  average  re- 
duction given  to  all  Ireland  down  to  £35  15s.  4d.,  for 
these  fifteen  years,  the  thing  that  did  happen  on 
the  townland,  that  I will  explain  later  on.  I am 
giving  the  reduction  that  we  got  off  the  rackrent.  L 
hold  that  we  should  get  that  reduction  off  the  old 
rent,  if  it  was  not  raised  at  all. 

59010.  That  reduction  was  the  first  term  rent  f— 
Yes  If  you  calculate  the  difference  between  what 
they  paid  for  the  fifteen  years  and  what  they  would 
have  paid  if  there  had  been  no  rise  you  will  see  the 
amount  extracted  from  them.  The  reduction  on  the 
second  judicial  rent  brings  us  down  to  £55  7s.  m., 
the  present  rent  that  we  are  asked  to  buy  the  pro- 
perty out  on.  The  terms  of  sale  offered  to  us  on  that 
property  now  are  4s.  in  the  £ on  second  judicial 
rents.  I have  the  terms  here  in  print  from  the  land- 

*°59011.  So  we  have  actually  got  this  fact,  that  the 
rent  to-day,  after  two  judicial  fixations  by  the  Land 
Commission,  is  still  £10  higher  than  it  was  when 
voluntarily  fixed  by  the  landlords  i n 1873  ? Y es  ; 
and  if  wc  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  landlord 
he  gets  his  bonus  added,  and  after  lie  sells  on  these 
terms  we  have,  to  pay  for  681,  years  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  we  had  to  pay  m the  year 
1873.  The  agent  was  ,T.  Garnett  Tatlow,  who  did 
this  act  on  the  tenants.  . T 

59012.  What  caused  the  sudden  rise  m la/o;— i 
can  give  no  reason  only  greed  for  more  money.  Ine 
same  thing  will  apply  to  landlords  all  over  Ireland. 

59013  Of  course  we  have  often  heard  of  vent  being 
raised  in  that  way  after  an  estate  had  changed 
hands?— There  was  no  change  of  hands  here. 

59014.  It  seems  a most  remarkable  rise  where  no 
sale  took  place?— These  were  the  tactics  pursued  by 
the  same  agent  on  other  properties  as  well  as  ours. 
What  I have  given  here  is  not  an  exceptional  case ; 
it  applies  to  hundreds  of  tenants,  but  I am  not  m a 
position  to  get  particulars  except  of  my  own  town- 
land  and  the  next  townland,  that  did  not  happen 
to  be  rackrented.  If  we  accept  his  terms  now  we  bind 
ourselves  to  pay  for  the  next  681,  years  what  we  were 
paying  in  1873.  It  seems  they  have  extracted i from 
the  tenants  since  1873  to  the  present  day  £1,247  18*. 
rackrent  off  that  one  miserable  townland.  There  is 
half  the  land  on  that  townland  could  not  feed  a 
cow  on  twenty  or  thirty  acres.  Anything  that  is  there 
is  the  result  of  the  energy  of  the  tenants  who  are  on 
it.  It  was  absolutely  worthless  seventy  years  ago— 
to  hear  the  tale  of  the  old  men  who  lived  then. 

59015.  You  say  you  are  a farmer  yourself?— Yes  ; 

I live  on  this  townland. 

59016.  You  have  told  us  about  the  grass  lands 
■which  should  be  acquired  and  broken  up,  and  yon 
gave  us  the  acreage  of  that  grass  land.  In  your 
opinion  would  all  that  land  he  suitable  for  tillage 
when  you  have  deducted  the  mountain?— I believe 
it  would.  The  landlord  himself  gave  a voluntary  re- 
duction in  the  next  townland.  . 

59017.  Sir  John  Colomb.— On  what  date?— Not 
during  the  seven  years  the  rackrent  was  paid.  It  is 
since  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  The  two  tenants  on 
the  townland  who  did  not  take  his  offer  of  3s.  got 
6s.  9(7.  of  a reduction  in  their  rent.  They  only- 
entered  court  once.  They  are  second  term  tenants,  as 
they  did  not  go  in  until  after  1896.  That  goes  to  show 
that  the  tenants  on  the  other  townland  would  be 
entitled  to  a reduction  if  they  were  not  rackrented  at 
all.  Consequently,  if  you  work  the  whole  thing  out, 
there  is  a sum  of  £2,000  odd  to  be  extracted  from  our 
townland  if  we  buy  at  the  price  offered  to  us  as  com- 
pared with  the  neighbouring  towniand. 

59018.  Chairman.—' You  cannot  give  us  the  gross 
sum  of  the  second  townland? — I can. 

59019.  What  was  the  total  rent  of  the  second 
townland  in  1872?— £42  among  eight  tenants.  He 
gave  three  shillings  reduction  to  the  tenants,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  after  1881.  One  of  these  is  Pat 
Doherty,  and  the  other  Mrs.  Taaffe.  Mrs.  Taaffe’s 
rent  was  reduced  from  £11  10s.  9 d.  to  £7  17s.  6(7. , 
and  Doherty’s  was  reduced  from  £5  9.s.  3d.  to  £4 
2s.  8d.  They  were  the  only  two  tenants  who  went  into 
court-. 

59020.  How  much  was  the  £42  reduced  to  alto- 
gether ? — To  £34  5s.  3d. 


59021.  That  has  remained? — Yes. 

59022.  They  have  not  gone  into  court  a second 
time?— No;  certainly  I think  inspection  is  necessary 
where  such  exorbitant  terms  are  asked.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  see  the  terms  offered.  Here  is  a copy 
of  the  terms  offered  by  Die  landlord  within  the  last 
week  {produces  document).  The  amount  of  money  ex- 
tracted as  a result  of  the  rackrent  before  ever  we'  buy 
would  give  forty  years’  purchase  of  what  the  amount 
would  be  if  we  were  not  rackrented.  As  we  non- 
stand they  have  40  years’  purchase  of  what  our  rents 
should  now  lie  according  to  the  average  reduction  given 
to  Ireland,  namely  £28  12s.  3d.,  and  we  have  forty 
times  that  now  given  in  rackrent-  without  buying  a’t 
■all ; so  if  we  were  to  have  fair  play  the  owner  has 
got  20  years’  purchase  too  much  already  without  giv- 
ing her  -any  more.  The  facts  I have  given  defy  con- 
tradiction. He  won’t  take  less  than  twenty-seven 
years’  purchase,  twenty-four  and  the  bonus. 

59023.  Have  you  ever  known  a sale  carried  through 
where  consideration  was  given  for  the  sums  pud 
under  a.  rack-renting  system  1 — I have  known  no  sale, 
but  I certainly  know  that  if  those  considerations  are 
not  taken  into  account  there  will  be  a most  serious 
question  for  the  State  and  the  people  in  due  time,  if 
we  undertake  to  pay  for  68 J,  years  the  same  rent  that 
we  paid  in  1872.  Why  not  base  it  on  the  principles 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  last  twenty-four 
years?  Is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  we  are 
going  ito  be  in  a better  position  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  ? When  you  talk  about  the  net  in- 
come, how  can  you  form  an  idea-  of  what  the  net  in- 
come will  be  in  a case,  such  as  I have  described  i 
There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  it. 

59024.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Are  you  arguing  against 
purchase  or  pointing  out  ithe  difficulties  that  may 
arise? — I am  pointing  out  the  difficulties  that  arise. 
Where  landlords  have  acted  in  the  same  fashion,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  whole  case 
gone  into;  and  not  only  that,  but  there  should  be 
supervision  of  these  lands  by  some  responsible  official, 
because  the  tendency  all  over  Ireland,  unfortunately, 
is  for  the  tenants  to  jump  at  improvident  bargains. 

59025.  Would  not  that  be  met  by  the  proposal  that 
■is  made  to  have  inspection  before  purchase  ?— The  land 
agent  said  distinctly  he  would'  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the  Estates 
’Commissioners — ■ that  the  Estates  Commissioners 
would  wrong  him. 

59026.  Assuming  the  landlord  would  have  to  do  it? 
— Assuming  that  Die  tenants  would  he  quite  satisfied 
to  buy. 

59027.  They  don’t  hope  to  get  back  all  the  money  ?— 
They  don’t  hope  that ; because  if  we  got  back  all  that 
is  due  to  us  in  Ireland  we  would  be  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world. 

59028.  You  are  satisfied  by  a neutral  official  going 
down  to  inspect  it? — Yes.  Leaving  all  considerataons 
of  what  we  have  paid  aside,  and  bringing  us  back  now 
to  the  rent  wo  paid  in  1873,  and  giving  ns  the  terms 
the  landlord  offered  then,  to  show  how  far  we  we 
prepared  to  meet  him,  we  will  take  the  terms  onerea 
if  he  leaves  us  as  we  started  in  1873,  and  leave  him 
the  thousands  of  pounds  he  has  robbed  the  people®. 

59029.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  would  he  below  whan 
you  were  ill  1873.  If  the  rent  of  the  first  townhno 
is  £55  and  the  rent  was  £44  up  to  1873,  the  reducton 
you  would  get  on  purchase  would  put  you  below _Sm 
—If  you  work  it  out  there  won’t  be  two  storing* 
difference  between  it  and  1873,  and  we  would  be  bourn 
to  pay  that  for  sixty-eight  years. 

59030.  But  you  become  purchasers  instead  of  pac- 
ing rent? — It  is  a great  boon  to  us,  but,  all  the » • 
we  are  tied  up  to  carry  it  out.  We  think  the  smai  - 
thing  the  landlord  should  do  is  reduce  our  rent 
what  it  was  in  1873.  We  got  no  value  from  the 
Acts.  The  tenants  all  over  Ireland  gamed  8s. 
the  £.  We  would  even  dispense  with  that,  and  l 
reduced  our  rent  to  what  it  was  in  1873  we  wo 
take  the  terms  he  offers.  That  is  as  far  as  anyone  can 
go  on  behalf  of  the  tenants. 


59031.  Sir  John  Colomb.— Have  you  got  any  °tIuij 
business  besides  farming? — Nothing  in  particwa  • 
had  to  leave  Die  country  to  go  earn  seme  m . 
for  myself.  I could  not  live  off  these  mount  ■ 
There  is  no  rent  paid  except  what  would  be  ea 
in  England,  Scotland  America,  or  over  the  ommi- 
59032.  Your  general  complaint  is,  put  shortly,  ^ 
the  tenants  suffer  in  Die  fixation  of  rents  by  r 
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.,w  beil,g  no  principle  followed  by  the  Land  Com- 
o£  then^  beuig^n  p * of  it.  Certainly,  I 

“ no  due  consideration  paid. 
th59033h  As  regards  no  principle  being  followed,  you 
in  agreement  with  the  Estates  Commissioners, 
v®,  have”  given  us  the  total  amount  of  money  which 
♦ho  landlord  abstracted  from  the  tenants  during  a cer- 
J? 1 period.  Can  you  give  me  what  would  be  the  pro 
Ze  abstracted  from  the  land  by  the  tenants  during 
the  same  period  ?-The  value  of  the  produce  is  always 
the  result  of  the  man’s  own  labour.  That  vanes.  It 


is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  man  to  give  you  a « , , 
reply  straight.  What  the  farm  of  mountain  land 
would  turn  out  was  all  the  result  of  the  energy  of  the  Mr.  John 
man.  If  he  didi  not  -pay  special  attention  to  it  it  K.»nveny: 
simply  turned  out  no  'produce.  He  certainly  did 
not  take  out  what  is  able  to  make  the  rent  or  the 
man’s  calls.  It  was  made  in  foreign  countries  and 
sent  home. 

59034.  Chairman. — What  is  the  name  of  these 

townlands? — Infarnagh  and  Greenaleevagh.  They 
are  in  the  north-east  of  the  county. 


Mr.  Jambs  Sharkey  examined. 


59035  Chairman.— You  represent  the  Boyle  No.  1 
Bml  DWrict  Council  1 — Yes.  The  entire  district  is 
nractically  in  an  uneconomic  state,  as  far  as  the 
holdings  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  con- 
■cerned'  The  suggestion  I have  to  make  with  regard 
to  relieving  congestion  in  the  district  is,  first,  the 
acquisition  of  the  entire  untenanted  lands  m the  dis- 
trict and,  I may  say,  in  the  county,  and  the  migra- 
tion’of  some  of  the  people  from  small  ho  dings  to 
these  lands,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  other  hold- 
ing by  adding  to  them  the  holdings  thus  vacated 
That  is  the  main  remedy  to  be  applied  in  the  County 
Roscommon,  where  the  redistribution  of  grass  lands  is 
so  urgent.  , , 

59036.  Where  is  the  congested  area  you  have  m 
vour  mind  1 — I allude  to  practically  the  entire  Boyle 
No  1 District.  There  are  a few  divisions  scheduled 
as 'congested.  It  runs  up  to  the  Union  of  Strokes- 
town,  and  goes  down  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  as  far  as  the  mines  of  Arigna. 

59037.  On  the  Strokestown  side  is  there  any  con- 
gestion ?— Yes,  as  far  as  the  Boyle  No.  1 District 
goes,  but  not  on  the  edge  of  it,  where  we  have  any 
amount  of  untenanted  grass  lands. 

59038.  Where  is  the  grass  land  you  would  like  to 
we  acquired  ?-You  have  them  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  around  the  neighbourhood  of  Elphin,  within 
a couple  of  miles  of  the  end  of  Boyle  No.  1 District. 

59039.  Do  you  think  would  the  people  in  that  dis- 
trict  object  to  the  people  being  moved  on  to  the  grass 
lands— would  not  the  sons  of  tenants  want  that  land 
for  themselves?— I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  the  people  there,  but  if  congestion  is  to  be 
relieved  it  is  not  within  the  area  of  congestion  you 
can  do  it.  Where  will  you  get  land  if  you  don  t go 
a little  outside.  . 

59040.  The  people  you  would  move  have  been  used 
to  having  lots  of  peat.  Do  you  think  would  they 
be  able  to  get  it  if  they  move  on  to  the  grass  lands  . 
Would  they  be  near  enough  to  the  peat  ? — It  is  not 
probable  in  all  cases  that  it  would  be  so  convenient 
as  it  might  be,  but  by  the  operations  of  the  Board 
you  might  acquire  control  of  a reasonable  amount  of 
bog  at  a reasonable  distance,  and  some  public  au- 
thority in  the  public  interest  might  have  the  redis- 
tribution of  that.  ...  , 

59041.  Do  you  think  that  anybody  otherwise  likely 
to  move  would  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  a difficulty  about  liis  fuel? — It  is  a 9U®S' 
tion  for  serious  consideration  on  his  part,  but  if  he 
felt  on  the  whole  he  would  be  better  he  must  be  per- 
pared  to  undergo  some  risk. 

59042.  We  have  been  told  that  these  grass  lands 
were  originally  abandoned  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
fuel  and  water?—' That  is  a secondary  reason  for 
abandoning  it.  There  was  pressure  put  on  them  to 
abandon  it. 

59043.  Do  you  think  a man  would  be  deterred  from 
going  to  grass  land  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  able  to  get  peat?— That  might  be.  In  every  pro- 
ject we  have  difficulties  to  encounter.  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  fuel  sufficient  to  keep  the  people  huddled  to- 
gether in  poverty  and  destitution? 

59044.  How  are  you  going  to  get  over  that  ? — While 
I admit  there  might  be  a little  difficulty  with  regard 
to  fuel,  on  the  whole  it  would  be  possible  to  better 
their  condition  by  migration. 

59045.  Sir  John  Colomb. — You  mean  to  say  that  if 
a small  tenant  adjoining;  a bog  with  water  and  turf 
were  asked  to  go  to  a better  holding  six  miles  from 
turf  with  water  not  on  his  holding,  but  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a mile  off,  he  would  be  apt  to  go? — I think 
unless  he  felt  convinced,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  that  he  was  going  to  better  his  condi- 
tions, that  he  would  not  voluntarily  consent. 


59046.  Do  you  think  that  to  improve  his  holding,  jfr-  j,iuie! 
without  turf  or  water  on  his  holding,  would  be  an  in-  Sharkey, 
ducement  to  move? — If  reasonable  facilities  could  be 
offered  in  other  respects,  and  if  there  could  be  a 
supply  of  turbary  obtained  within  a few  miles,  I 
would  not  consider  it  out  of  the  question. 

59047.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Suppose  there  is  no  turf 
within  four  or  five  miles? 

Chairman. — It  is  really  balancing  the  advan- 
tages. It  is  a question  whether  he  would  think  that 
the  better  land  would  compensate  him  for  the  incon- 
venience with  regard  to  fuel?— That  might  apply  to 
any  case,  but  I hold  that  the  principle  I mention 
is  feasible,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
congestion  to  acquire  the  untenanted  lands  and  have 
them  distributed.  There  might  be  a few  cases  where 
the  difficulty  you  allude  to  might  arise,  but  I am 
giving  evidence  of  general  principles  here,  and  would 
not  like  to  confine  myself  to  particular  cases. 

59049.  In  your  view  these  are  matters  for  the  body 
carrying  out  the  transfer,  and  as  to  which  they  must 
exercise  all  reasonable  discretion? — Yes.  I hold  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  put  forward  with  regard  to 
isolated  cases  as  to  the  want  of  turbary  or  the  want 
of  water  that  would  be  a justification  for  abandoning 
the  idea  of  acquiring  untenanted  lands.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties  it  would  be  a general  improvement: 

59050.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Are  there  any  of  these 

grass  lands  that  are  not  fit  for  tillage? — I think  not. 

On  the  whole  it  is  very  fertile  land,  and  also  good 
for  tillage.  ...  i 

49051.  We  have  had  evidence  that  it  is  not  so,  ana 
that  a great  part  of  the  grass  lands  of  Roscommon  are 
not  fit  for  tillage.  Is  that  your  opinion  ?— It  is  not. 

I hold  there  is  no  better  land  for  tillage  than  the 
good  rich  fertile  lands  of  Roscommon,  particularly 
the  first  crops.  You  can  raise  better  crops  of  pota- 
toes, which  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  , 

59052.  Gan  you  say  what  percentage  of  the  grass 
lands  is  not  fit  for  tiilnge? — I could  not. 

59053.  Is  one  quarter  of  it?— The  entire  amount  of 
untenanted  land,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
most  productive  fertile  land  for  every  crop. 

59054.  my  has  it  gone  into  grass?— Because  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  those  whose  interest  seems  to  be  to 
keep  it  in  grass  and  feed  bullocks  and  sheep  on  it. 

59055.  Was  it  at  one  time  in  cultivation?—!  have 
it  from  tradition  that  it  was. 

59056.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  it  has  gone 
out  of  cultivation?— If  you  accept  what  is  the  general 
opinion,  it  was  by  landlord  oppression  and  rackients 
the  small  farmers  were  driven  away  and  the  land 
was  turned  into  ranches,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
graziers  for  grazing  purposes. 

59057.  If  you  got  a forty-acre  farm  on  these  glass 
lands  you  woulcl  not  be  afraid  of  not  succeeding?— 
Certainly  I would  have  every  hope  I would  succeed, 
but  with  a reasonable  capital  to  start  on. 

59058.  How  much  capital  would  you  want  on  a 
forty-acre  farm?— I would  want  to  be  m a position 
to  stock  at  least  half,  keep  another  portion  in  mea- 
dow, and  till  a certain  proportion.  I could  haidly 
give  the  figures,  in  an  instant. 

59059  Mr.  Bryce.— How  would  you  propose  that 
(.o-nif.al  should  be  given? — I think  the  only  rea- 
sonable way  I could  see  would  be  by  State  mterven- 
"on  to  Jet  a loan  to  fo*  tt'o*  •*  cllea!'  llrte' 

l's9060  Yon  am  wm  that  in  a good  many  of  the 

mmmmm 
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account  for  that,  to  a certain  extent,  by  this,  that  in 
every  enterprise,  particularly  at  the  first  onset,  diffi- 
culties are  confronted,  but  the  people,  I believe,  ulti- 
mately will  find  out  the  advantage  of  tillage. 

59061.  Do  you  think  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  or  the  Estates'  Commissioners  might  make 
any  conditions  that  there  should  be  on  a forty- 
acre  farm  a certain  amount  of  tillage? — I think  it 
reasonable  to  foster  and  encourage  tillage  as  far  as 
possible. 

59062.  How  much  would  you  say  they  would  be 
entitled  to  demand  in  the  way  of  tillage?— I could 
not  lay  down  a definite  rule.  So  much  depends  on 
circumstances. 

59063.  That  is  reasonable  enough,  but  if  m carry- 
ing out  a policy  you  are  going  to  disturb  all  existing 
arrangements  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  don’t  you 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  guarantee  that  the 
improvement  will  take  place? — Certainly. 

59064.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  guarantee 
should  be  given? — I think^  that  after  a time  the 
farmer  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  re- 
course to  the  most  profitable  system  of  farming. 

59065.  According,  to  the  history  of  those  lands  they 
were  once  under  tillage,  and  they  have  not  gone  into 
grass,  and  therefore  on  that  theory  the  _ most  pro- 
fitable way  to  handle  them  is  to  keep  them  in  grass  ? — 
Tillage  to  a certain  extent  is  most  essential. 

59066.  According  to  our  evidence,  no  matter  how 
large  the  holdings,  the  usual  amount  of  tillage  in 
Roscommon  is  about  two  acres  per  holding.  Whether 
the  holding  is  100  or  15  or  10  acres  there  are  always 
two  acres  of  tillage.  There  is  no  object  in  the  Go- 
vernment incurring  great  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a large  additional  number  of  holdings  with 
only  two  acres  of  tillage  on  each  of  them  ? — I quite 
agree  with  that,  but  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
without  tillage  is  the  outcome  of  long  continued  mis- 
government. 

59067.  Not  misgovernment  surely.  It  may  be  bad 
economics.  Government  has  made  no  rules  which  pro- 
duce this  large  amount  of  grass? — It  has  made  laws 
and  carried  out  a system  that  necessitated  the  emi- 
gration of  the  people.  Labour  became  almost  extinct, 
and  it  became  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  tillage, 
and  people  became  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  means  of  carrying  out  tillage  ex- 
cept what  they  could  do  with  their  arms  or  the 
spade.  There  was  not  5 per  cent,  of  the  community 
in  a position  to  get  the  necessary  implements.  As  far 
as  the  small  farmers  went  they  did  all  they  possibly 
could  with  what  they  had,  and  that  was  the  spade. 

59068.  Wherever  you  find  bad  land  you  find  til- 
lage ; wherever  you  have  good  land  you  don’t  find 
tillage.  That  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  your 
argument  that  want  of  implements  prevented  tillage? 
— The  tillage  on  the  bad  lands  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  small  farmers  carry  it  on.  Each  cultivates  his 
own  garden,  and  the  whole  thing  comes  to  some- 
thing, though  the  amount  for  each  household  is 
small. 

59069.  That  is  quite  true,  but  what  I want  to  see 
is  how  you  can  insure  that  these  people  or  their  rela- 
tions or  whoever  they  are  will  practise  tillage  when 
they  are  put  on  the  grass  lands,  and  not  carry  them 
on  as  they  are  carried  on  now? — If  they  have  carried 
on  .tillage  on  bad  land  in  difficult  circumstances  why 
should  you  doubt  that  they  will  carry  on  tillage  in 
better  circumstances  on  better  land. 

59070.  That  is  just  exactly  what  is  denied? — I hold 
there  is  no  justification  for  denying  it.  I say  dis- 
tinctly where  a farmer  is  there  on  a holding  of  land 
and  he  finds  it  is  sufficient  to  recoup  him  by  a rea- 
sonable amount  of  tillage  he  will  go  in  for  it.  The 
small  holder,  if  they  did  not  do  a certain  amount  of 
tillage  and  confined  themselves  to  grazing,  could  not 
possibly  maintain  themselves.  I have,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  tillage  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  people  after  a certain  time.  A big  revolution 
takes  time  to  assert  itself.  If  the ' people  got  en- 
couragement they  would  abandon  the  idea  of  running 
to  foreign  countries,  and  settle  at  home,  and  begin 
to  lay  down  their  minds  to  tillage  and  other  in- 
dustries that  might  be  started,  and  I don’t  believe  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compel  people  to  do  what  was 
most  profitable  if  it  is  shown  to  be  most  profitable. 

59071.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — How  many  acres  have  you 
yourself? — Forty-four  statute  acres. 

59072.  What  kind  of  land  ?— Some  fair  arable  land, 
and  some  coarse  land. 


59073.  How  many  acres  have  you  in  tillage  ? T 

have  not  more  than  two  and  a half  acres.  That  i 
part  of  the  disabilities  we  are  suffering  under  I 
have  no  one  but  myself,  labour  has  become  so  dear 
There  is  no  labour  in  the  country.  One  of  the  rea 
sons  is  there  is  no  labour  to  get.  We  are  not  able 
to  afford  to  give  such  constant  labour  and  remunera 
tion  to  any  man  who  is  solely  dependent  on  labour  as 
to  encourage  him  to  stay  in  the  country,  with  the 
result  that  when  wo  small  farmers  want  to  get  some 
help  in  the  spring  or  autumn  season  we  have  not  it  to 
get.  They  have  simply  gone  away  to  a country  where 
there  is  constant  labour ; but  if  people  stayed  at 
home  ultimately  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
fanners  who  want  labour.  The  only  possible  labour 
they  can  get  at  present  is  where  small  farmers  of  ten 
or  twelve  acres  have  two  or  three  young  fellows  grow- 
ing up,  and  they  might  spare  one  of  them,  and 
send  him  to  me  occasionally  ; but  where  a man  is 
solely  dependent  on  labour  we  are  not  able  to  keep 
him  constantly,  and  when  we  let  him  go  in  spring 
he  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  harvest  again,  when 
we  want  him  again.  If  tliese  men  could  get  work 
outside  the  farm  and  be  in  a position  to  come  to  as 
at  certain  times 

59074.  Mr.  Bkyce. — Could  not  you  till  more  than 
two  and  a half  acres  yourself? — Not  very  well. 

59075.  You  should  want  assistance  to  till  mare  than 
two  and  a half? — Under  the  circumstances  I cannot 
afford  sufficient  capital  to  buy  that  amount  of  farm 
utensils  and  machinery  that  would  enable  me  to  till. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  till  it  by  spade  labour,  and 
I am  not  able  to  afford  to  buy  ploughs  and  harrows 
and  other  implements. 

59076.  Yon  have  no  grown  up  son  ? If  you  had 
any  assistance  from  your  family  you  could  do  more 
than  two  and  a half  acres  ? — Yes,  but  even  with  that 
assistance  some  machinery  would  be  Sufficient  to 
carry  out  tillage  in  an  extensive  way. 

59077.  Sir  Jonsr  Colomb. — I understand  yon  to  give 
two  general  reasons  for  the  decline  of  tillage:  one 
is  the  fault  of  the  Government  and  the  other  is,  in 
your  own  experience,  that  the  reason  you  don't  till 
more  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  labour  and  the  want 
of  capital? — Yes. 

59078.  When  you  attributed  the  decline  of  tillage 
to  the  fault  of  the  Government  were  you  referring 
to  the  fact  of  the  Government  allowing  free  foreign 
competition  with  home  produce  in  the  home  market? 
— No.  I was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  people  had 
to  emigrate,  and  that  the  fertile,  portions  of  the  coun- 
try became  derelict,  and  the  people  who  stayed  at 
home  were  driven  to  the  unfertile  portions  where  till- 
age was  unproductive. 

59079.  Mr.  Kayanaoh.— Would  your  argument  to 
that  the  new  holdings  should  not  be  too  big?— No.  1 
have  not  directly  made  that  remark. 

59080.  I thought  you  said  that,  a man  without  capi- 
tal could  work  a small  farm,  but  that  if  he  got  a 
large  farm  and  had  no  capital  he  would  merely  keep 
it  in  grass  as  at  present? — I think  that  a reasonabj- 
sized  farm  would  be  necessary  to  see  that  a man  co 
live  and  pay  all  his  calls  and  have  a substantial  ma  - 
gin  to  maintain  him.  . f 

59081.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  sm  f 
that  farm?— I think  twenty  acres  would  be  a lau 

59082.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— Irish  acres  ?— Irish .acres 
generally  calculate.  There  is  another  P° 
gard  to  congestion  and  its  relief  that  I would  nx 
put  before  the  Commission,  which  is  only  ®®con  . 
in  importance  to  the  point  I have  just  dealt  wim 
that  is  with  regard  to  certain  holdings,  the  gre 
jority  in  this  district  just  now,  though  I won 
schedule  them,  yet  the  proceeds  of  these  holmngs 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  a family.  Takea  „ 
of  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  inferior  bad  land, 
want  to  go  into  the  question  of  rent  and  taxes-  p. 
from  that,  the  total  proceeds  under  the  g 
system  of  farming  are  not  sufficient  to  ma  . 
family.  If  there  is  to  be  anything  like  a stat  rf 
prosperity  in  respect  to  those  districts  this  cia 
people  require  special  and  immediate  atten  v^n 
first  essential  point  on  which  to  lay  the  0f 

of  an  improved  system  of  farming  is  a -J ,0D 
drainage.  The  labour  and  manure  P There 
lands  not  sufficiently  drained  go  *or,noK  JL  systffl» 
should  be  encouragement  to  dram  and  a _ the 
of  farming  among  this  class  altogether.  cc„unt. 
straitened  circumstances  of  these  people 
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could  “afford  to  carry  out  any  reasonable  system  to 
Ss  their  drainage,  and  I think  it  would  be  rea- 
to  nut  before  the  Commission  that  a Govern- 
ment^  or  some  other  body  vested  with  the  work  of  look- 
w after  these  drains  should  go  into  these  matters 
"fj  tee  that  all  the  main  rivers  or  main  outlets  be 
ilnne’at  the  expense  of  some  Imperial  source,  and 
that  tenants  in  those  districts  should  get  a reasonable 
.mount  at  cheap  interest  to  encourage  them  to  dram 
and  improve  their  land,  and  in  that  way  the  produce 
■mid  be  greatly  increased  and  improved.  Then  the 
general  system  of  farming  wants  to  be  looked  after. 
b 59083  Sir  John  'Colomb.— 'Suppose  that  the  whole 

the  untenanted  land  of  Roscommon  was  bought  up 
and  divided  up  into  twenty  or  thirty  acre  farms,  you 
rive  the  Commission  to  understand  that  want  oi 
canital  and  the  difficulties  of  labour  would  prevent 
anv  great  increase  in  tillage?— I would  not  put  the 
failure  of  any  man  in  farming  under  the  head  of 
tillage  if  you  start  him  without  capital  on  a holding 

°*59084.  Suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  untenanted 
land  of  Roscommon  were  bought  up,  striped,  and 
divided  up  into  twenty  or  thirty-acre  holdings,  do  you 
think  would  the  Government  have  to  find  the  capital 
and  provide  the  labour  in  order  to  turn  Roscommon 
into  a tillage  country?— I think  that  a person  start- 
ing on  a new  holding  should  get  capital  in  some  shape, 
or  it  is  impossible  to  get  on.  I think  it  only  reason- 
able to  expect  that  in  most  cases  the  Government 
would  go  some  way  to  provide  this  capital. 

59085.  What  is  to  be  done  about  the  labour  ? How 
is  the  labour  to  be  provided  for  the  whole  of  Roscom- 
mon to  keep  it  in  tillage  ?— Because  if  encouragement 
were  given  the  people  now  emigrating  would  stay  at 
home,  and  there  would  be  people  to  be  got  to  labour. 

59086.  Suppose  it  did  not  stop  emigration,  then  the 
scheme  would  fail?— It  might  not  revolutionise  the 
whole  system  at  once,  but  I hold  that  it  would 
gradually  effect  a stoppage. 

59087.  Might  not  it  be  the  case  that  to  stop  emigra- 
tion the  wages  must  rise  in  order  to  keep  the  young 
men  at  home?  If  they  find  they  can  make  a better 
living  in  cilior  countries  won’t  they  go  there  ? — If  you 
had  the  country  more  generally  dotted  with  small 
farmers  themselves,  their  grown  up  families  after 
a time  would  afford  more  labour,  and  if  they  found 
they  could  live  in  comparative  comfort  on  their  own 
holdings  they  would  not  have  the  same  tendency  to 
run  away  as  at  present. 

59088.  Suppose  you  have  the.  whole  country  dotted 
over  with  farms  and  young  men  growing  up,  do  you 
think  the  young  men  will  be  content  to  stay  at  a low 
rate  of  wages  when  by  going  to  a new  country  they 
can  be  better  off  and  get  much  higher  wages? — Yes. 
What  I hold  is  if  the  country  _were  settled  in  that 
way  there  would  be  a great,  many  industries  after- 


wards started  in  the  country,  which,  with  the  farming  Oct.  4 1907. 
industry,  would  induce  the  people  to  stay  at  home.  — 

59089.  Then  you  must  have  industries  as  well? — If  Mr.  Jame* 
the  farming  developed  in  a reasonable  way  and  con-  Sharkey, 
tentment  and  prosperity  were  prevalent  probably  in- 
dustries would  follow  afterwards. 

59090.  The  industries  would  naturally  give  better 
wages  than  agriculture,  and  take  away  the  labour 
from  agriculture  and  industries? — It  would  depend 
on  the  markets  and  the  supply  of'  people.  I have 
heard  of  Governments  in  other  countries  that  fos- 
tered farming  to  such  an  extent  that  they  started 
industries  to  keep  the  people  employed  when  they  were 
not  required  at  farming,  and  stopped  these  works  in 
the  seasons  when  they  were  required  for  agriculture. 

59091.  Mr.  Sutherland  . — What  countries  do  you 
refer  to? — Buenos’  Ayres.  _ In  these  places  the  Go- 
vernment industries  are  closed  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son. 

59092.  Mr.  Bryce. — If  there  was  employment  for 
the  agricultural  population^  in  the  country  and  a 
great  additional  population  In  the  country  the  towns 
would  benefit  also? — Decidedly. 

59093.  So  that  theso  towns  in  many  districts 
which  you  now  see  grass-gi-own  would  begin  to  look 
up  and  have  a prosperous  and  increasing  population? 

— Yes. 

59094.  That  might  furnish  you  with  the  supplies 
of  labour  to  some  extent  which  you  require? — Un- 
doubtedly so. 

59095.  Sir  John  Colomo. — You  are  aware  that  the 
difficulty  in  all  countries,  even  in  Australia  and 
Canada,  where  land  can  be  given  away  for  nothing, 
is  to  keep  the  population  on  the  land  and  prevent 
them  from  drifting  into  the  towns? — No.  I can  only 
speak  frorii  common  sense.  In  any  project  in  which 
a man  finds  himself  prosperous  and  successful  I don’t 
see  how  it  would  require  much  pressure  to  keep 
him  in  it. 

59096.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  say  ?— In  regard  to  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  small  farmers,  I would  draw  particular  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  a change  in  their  system 
of  farming,  and  also  to  the  necessity  of  a system  of 
drainage,  the  w'ant  of  which  causes  serious  loss,  as 
they  lose  their  calves,  which  take  a disease  that  is  at- 
tributed to  some  pernicious  herbs  that  they  take  off 
the  wet  land ; so  it  is  most  essential  to  look  after  that 
and  to  encourage  the  small  farmers  to  improve  their 
system  of  tillage.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  are 
doing  something  in  that  way,  but  they  are  not  suc- 
ceeding in  reaching  the  root  of  the  thing.  Another 
drawback  in  this  district  is  the  want  of  roads.  The 
District  Council  at  present  is  very  much  handicapped 
with  this  problem,  as  owing  to  the  heavy  taxes  which 
the  ratepayers  at  present  have  to  bear  they  cannot 
face  any  greatly  increased  expenditure. 


Mr.  John  J.  Doyle  examined. 


59097.  Chairman. — You  are  nominated  by  the  Car- 
rick-on-Shannon Rural  District  Council? — Yes. 

59098.  I hardly  think  you  need  go  deeply  into  the 
first  head  of  your  evidence — the  necessity  of  dividing 
the  grazing  lands.  "We  have  heard  about  that  from 
the  two  previous  witnesses,  and  also  about  it  in  Car- 
rick?— I want  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  neces- 
sity for  having  a connection  between  Toomagli,  north 
and  south,  to  have  a bridge  across  the  Shannon. 
There  are  up  to  200  families  there  with  no  facilities 
for  bringing  their  produce  to  market  except  they 
come  within  three  miles  of  this  town  of  Boyle. 

59099.  Where  do  you  propose  that  the  bridge  should 
he?— At  Hartley.  I am  under  the  impression  that 
these  two  districts  are  already  scheduled.  We  have 
143  under  £4  in  valuation  in  the  Carrick-on-Shannon 
Ho.  2 Rural  District ; we  have  701  under  £12,  306 
under  £40,  and  63  under  £100,  and  19  under  £200, 
four  under  £400  and  four  over  £400. 

59100.  Mr.  Sutherland. — What  particular  dis- 
tricts are  you  referring  to  ? — Ten  divisions  of  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  district  that  are  in  the  County  Boscom- 

59101.  Chairman. — We  have  heard  about  the  bridge 
already  in  Garrick? — There  are  about  3,000  acres  of 
land  held  by  one  man  in  the  district  on  which  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a number  of  young  men  who 


ow  have  to  go  away  to  America,  England,  and  Scot-  Mr_  j0hn  j 
md.  Congestion  does  not  mean  so  much  where  a lot  Doyle. 

E people  live  together,  but  where  a man  has  nve  or 
x sons  even  if  he  has  thirty  acres  of  land,  every 
le  of  them  must  clear  away  except  the  one  man  who 

59102 ^You  want  to  give  the  land  to  these  niec- 
es. We  want  to  have  the  men  who  have  to  go  away 
nt  on  the  land,  even  where  congestion  does  not  exist 

fc  59103.  If  you  put  your  sons  on  Mr.  Sharkey  s 
ciends  will  have  to  be  put  on?— I don’t  agree  with 
Ir.  Sharkey’s  evidence  at  all.  Give  me  twenty  acres  of 
ind  to-morrow  and  I could  live  on  it,  even  if  I never 

3kl04  a Mv^Kavanagh.  — W i thou  fc  capital  at  all?— 

^QIO^Chairman.  —Don’t  you  think  that  ihe 
eoule  who  have  very  small  uneconomic  holdings  have 
Sr  claim  on  the  land  as  compared  with  men  who 
a^e  no  holdings  at  all?-No.  I think  the  men  with 
n holdings  should  get  holdings. 

59106.  In  twenty  years  time  the  same  thing  will 
vise  In  twenty  years  time  the  young  men  of  that 
ime  will  have  no  land,  and  will  have  to  go  away? 

Iiat  is  a question  for  themselves.  Give  me  twenty 
ores  of  land  to-morrow  and  I will  live  on  it. 


2 K 
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59107.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Have  you  no  holding  at 
present  ? — I have. 

59108.  What  is  the  size  of  it  ?— Sixty-nine  statute 

59109.  Sir  John  Colomb.— How  much  do  you  till? 
Six  acres. 

59110.  Does  it  occur  to  you,  when  you  advocate 
the  State  finding  farms  for  the  young  men  in  order 
to  stop  them  clearing  away,  that  if  a shopkeeper, 
doctor,  solicitor,  or  any  other  man  as  well  as  a 
farmer,  has  a strong  family,  ho  cannot  make  them 
all  the  same  business  as  himself?  Is  it  not  the  case, 
in  all  classes  and  ranks  of  society,  where  a man  lias  a 
big  family,  the  young  men  have  to  go?  Has  that 
ever  struck  you  ? — It  never  lias  struck  me  in  any  way 
only  this : give  me  twenty  acres  of  land  to-morrow  and 
I will  live  on  it,  and  every  young  man  in  Roscom- 
mon will  be  well  able  to  live  on  it  if  he  gets  it. 

59111.  Mr.  Bryce. — He  does  not  'want  any  capital  ? 
--Not  one  penny  of  capital.  He  is  well  able  to  work  on 
it.  If  lie  is  not  able  to  carry  on  on  twenty  acres  of 
land  he  won’t  carry  on  on  1,000. 

59112.  How  is  he  to  get  the  stock  and  farm  imple- 
ments?—-The  farm  implements  do  not  amount  to 
much — a spade  and  shovel,  and  you  then  can  live 
on  it. 


59113.  No  plough?— What  requirement  is  there 
for  a plough  on  twenty  acres  of  land? 

59114.  You  would  do  better  with  a plough  ?-I 
don’t  think  so.  You  are  twice  as  healthy  if  yoa 
take  the  loy  and  shovel. 

59115.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Does  tillage  pay  better 
than  grass  ? — Certainly  it  does. 

59116.  Could  you  tell  me,  as  you  don’t  want  capital 
and  labour  does  not  seem  to  count,  why  you  only  till 
six  acres  out  of  69? — How  could  we  have  tillage 
when  we  were  hunted  off  the  place? 

59117.  You  have  got  yourself  69  acres  of  land?— 
Yes. 

59118.  You  tell  mo  tillage  pays  better  than  grass, 
and  you  don’t  want  capital  for  tillage,  and  I want 
to  know  why  you  don’t  do  the  thing  which  pays 
better  and  requires  no  capital  ?— How  many  acres  of 
arable  land  have  I ? Is  not  it  all  a bog? 

57119.  That  is  quite  an  answer,  if  you  till  every  acre 
of  land  on  your  holding  that  is  capable  of  tiling. 
Do  you  do  so? — By  rotation. 

59120.  The  Commission  is  to  understand  that  you 
have  only  got  six  acres  of  land  out  of  sixty-nine  that 
are  capable  of  tillage? — Yes. 

59121.  And  that  you  till  every  portion  of  that?- 
By  rotation. 


Mr.  Edward  E.  Bowen  examined. 


Mr.  Edward  F.  59122.  Chairman. — Kindly  state  what  you  wish  to 
Bowen.  bring  before  the  Commission? — I wish  first  to  refer 

to  observations  on  migration  a*  pages  22,  23,  of  the 
Report  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  the  year 
ended  31st  of  March,  1905,  with  reference  to  the 
inability  of  the  Board  to  divide  the  land  which  they 
buy  in  a district  locally. 

59123.  Your  point  is  this ; in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement* of  a locality  the  Board  should  bo  able 
to  deal  with  men  over  £5  valuation,  not  only  on 
estates  which  they  buy,  but  on  neighbouring  estates? 
— Certainly,  because  there  are  many  districts  in  Ros- 
common where  there  are  a large  number  of  occupiers  of 
land  of  £5  Poor  Daw  valuation,  or  less  outside  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  estates. 

59124.  I suppose  you  hold  it  is  essential  in  any  mi- 
gration scheme  that  these  people  should  be  relieved 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  bring  in  people  from 
outlying  ‘districts? — Certainly.  For  instance,  there 
are,  in  my  neighbourhood,  between  Ballinagare  and 
Ballinameen,  a very  large  number  of  occupiers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  a few  small  beasts  to 
neighbouring  grazing  farms  every  summer.  Very  often 
they  get  conacre  hay  there  also.  If  these  grass  farms 
are  all  bought  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
planted  with  migrants,  there  seems  to  be  a very  real 
danger  that  the  small  local  farmer  will  be  deprived 
for  all  time  of  a substantial  part  of  liis  way  of  living. 

I would  suggest  tlia-t,  before  buying  grass  lands  for 
purposes  of  migration,  the  Board  ought  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  how  much  land  is  required  locally 
by  this  class,  and  reserve  for  them  a sufficient  quan- 
tity. It  seems  to  me  a very  serious  thing  to  say  that 
you  will  jeopardise  the  well-being  of  these  people  in 
order  to  benefit  the  people  from  a distance. 

59125.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 
I think  the  Commission  felt  very  strongly  that  that 
amendment  is  necessary ; but,  of  course,  that  does 
not  get  over  the  subsequent  difficulty  of  what  you  are 
to  do  with  the  balance? — Quite  so.  My  object  is  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  very 
grave  danger  that  they  may  be  depriving  one  party  of 
something  they  now  enjoy  for  the  benefit  of  another 
party  living  under  similar  conditions,  in  fact, 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In  such  districts  grass 
farms  held  by  tlie  central  authority  for  the  use  of 
those  small  holders,  could  be  administered  at  a small 
cost,  and  would  be  a great  boon  to  them ; but  if  such 
an  experiment  did  not  succeed,  these  farms  could  be 
divided  hereafter.  But  I hold  strongly  that  where 
you  buy  grass  lands  for  the  purpose  of  migration,  you 
ought  to  find  out  how  much  land  is  required  by  the 
same  class  of  people  in  the  district  where  you  buy 
the  land. 

59126.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— You  mean  that  otherwise 
we  might  bo  taking  away  the  possibility  of  grazing  of 
the  people  round  about? — Yes.  An  enormous  number 
of  these  people,  who  have  only  two  or  three  beasts, 
send  them  every  year  to  the  grass  farms,  and  have  to 


pay  a very  considerable  rent  for  them.  My  point  is 
this.  If  you  stripe  up  all  those  farms,  where  are 
those  people  to  send  their  cattle  to? 

59127.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — Stripe  up  the  farms  among 
them  ? — You  cannot  do  that. 

59128.  Do  you  mean  as  the  law  now  stands?— Yes. 

59129.  They  are  not  under  £5  ? — Yes,  and  they  are 
not  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congested  Districts 


Board. 

59130.  Chairman. — You  may  have  a lot  of  people 
whose  valuation  is  over  £5  and  under  £10,  say  about 
£7,  who  live  on  uneconomic  holdings.  Under  the  law, 
as  it  now  stands,  the  Board  cannot  relieve  their  con- 
gestion by  giving  them  a hit  of  land? — There  is  a 
very  large  number  of  those. 

59131.  Those  are  the  people  who  at  present  send 
their  young  cattle  to  graze  on  the  grass  lands?— I am 
under  the  impression  that  the  occupier  of  a farm 
under  £5  would  be  in  the  same  position,  unless  lie 
lived  on  an  estate  which  had  been  bought  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  or  was  in  a scheduled  area. 

59132.  I think  if  he  is  under  £5  he  can  be  dealt 
with? — That  is  not  the  impression  that  is  conveyed 
to  me.  At  all  events,  whether  he  is  just  over  or  jnst 
under  £5  won’t  make  any  difference  in  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  him  if  you  give  the  land  to  migrants. 

59133.  If  you  give  him  a slice  of  it? — You  must 
not  deprive  this  man  of  his  way  of  living  to  benefit 
somebody  else.  For  that  reason,  I would  suggest  the 
usefulness  of  a large  central  farm  until  you  see  your 
way. 

59134.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Common  grazing?—!^ 
You  can  give  it  more  cheaply  than  ho  can  get  it  at 
present.  . 

59135.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Assuming  the  standard 
of  economic  holdings  £10,  and  that  the  law  allowed 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  deal  with  all  un- 
economic. holdings  under  £10,  would  you  then  say  re 
a district  in  which  that  can  be  done  that  it  would  b? 
necessary  to  have  grazing  land  administered  by  a «u- 
tral  authority,  in  order  not  to  administer  the  sareu 
holders,  although  above  £10? — Not,  if  you  can 
them  the  land  ; but  my  whole  point  is  that  you  must 
not  deprive  these  local  small  men  of  what  they 
have  withiut  giving  them  something  to  replace  it. 

59136.  Chairman. — If  you  could  raise  all  the  loca 
small  men  on  the  estate  and  neighbouring  estates  up 
to  £10,  would  that  satisfy  you  ? — No ; it  would  not- 
I should  like  to  make  them  over  £10. 

59137.  If  you  made  anybody  under  £10  into  a 
economic  holder  that  would  satisfy  you? — Yes. 

59138.  People  over  £10  can  gc-t  along  all  nghtf-i 
don’t  say  so.  I don’t  draw  any  hard  and  fast  lme 
to  whait  an  economic  holding  is;  but  nlu^L  „ 
make  holdei's  from  a distance  economic  at  the  expere* 
of  uneconomic  holders  in  a district.  . . 

59139.  But  there  must  be  some  limit?— I leave 
to  you,  to  suggest  a limit.  _ . .. 

59140.  You  would  wipe  away  Section  75  of  the  Act, 
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,„d  not  mb*  it  hsr  «»>■  higher  limit  !-I  did  not 
to  go  into  tlint  question.  I merely  oay,  in 
P,roP^  of  the  farms  which  you  consider  uneconomic, 
Z must  not  sacrifice  the  inhabitants  of  any  area  in 
Sr  to  benefit  the  eame  class  anywhere  eke. 

R9141  Mr  O’Kku.y. — Has  that  been  done  so  far 
in  this  part  of  the  country?— Not  so  far;  but  there 

1S 59142  sKohn  CotOMB.— You  cannot  take  valua- 
tion at  a standard  to  determine  actually  what  is 
L'onomic  and  what  is  uneconomic?— I don’t  think  you 
ran  I do  not  believe  that  the  Roscommon  grass  farms 
\vili  ever  be  used  to  any  extent  for  tillage,  because 
they  are  more  profitable  in  grass.  I think  the  ten- 
,)encv  is  to  till  lass  every  year  where  the  land  will  re- 
main in  grass.  For  this  reason,  I hold  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  with  respect  to  the  division  of 
Jraas  lands  into  small  farms,  should  base  their 
Solicv  on  the  assumption  that  the  lands  now  in  grass 
will  remain  in  grass  after  division.  If  the  experi- 
ment of  breaking  up  these  old  gras?  lands  is  tried, 
and  the  land  has  afterwards  to  be  let  back  into  grass, 
it  will  probably  take  fifty  years  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  present  condition.  Further,  if  the  large  grass 
farms  are  done  away  , with,  the  market  for  the  small 
man’s  beasts  disappears,  and  he  cannot  have  them 
good  enough  for  the  Scotch  or  English  trade,  and  now 
depends  on  the  local  graziers,  and  I believe  that,  if 
the  latter  are  done  away  with,  the  small  Western 
peasant  will  be  ruined,  and  the  re-payment  of  mil- 
lions of  purchase  money  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  The 
Congested  Districts  Board  have  clone  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  work,  particularly  by  way  of  drain- 
age, but  they  have,  I understand,  no  power  to  compel 
the  parties  who  benefit  to  maintain  the  work  done. 
Much  of  the  money  spent  will  as  a consequence  be 
wasted.  For  example,  many  of  the  drains  recently 
opened  on  the  De  Frey  lie  Estate  had  been  made  by 
Lord  De  Frey  no,  at  a cost  of  £6,000,  but  they  quickly 
became  of  little  use,  owing  to  neglect  of  maintenance, 
which  he  had  no  power  to  enforce.  I would  suggest 
that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  compel  the  par- 
ties who  benefit  by  them  to  maintain  all  the  drains 
they  make.  In  this  connection,  I would  like  to  see- 
the system  of  Parish  Committees  widely  extended.  I 
am  convinced  that  a very  large  amount  of  land  can 
be  obtained  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  with- 
out compulsion,  provided  a fair  price  is  given.  I 
consider  that  net  income,  capitalized  at  3J,  per  cent., 
would  in  many  cases  be  a fair  basis.  Owners  strongly 
object  to  sell  where  onlv  the  best  bits  of  their  land  are 
applied  for,  and  the  inferior  land  left  on  their  hands. 
Applications  for  land  on  these  lines  have  been  made 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  I do  not  con- 
sider this  fair  or  reasonable. 

59143,  Chairman. — You  say  you  think  the  tendency 
of  recent  years  has  been  for  more  land  to  go  into 
grass  ? — Yes. 

59144.  That  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  shortage 
j labour  ? — Of  course,  that  would  be  one  reason,  no 
rtoubt ; but  I think  the  climate  has  a good  deal  to  say 

59145.  Any  way,  -you  think  there  is  something  in 
tne  argument  which  is  so  constantly  put  forward  of 
ie  shortage  of  labour? — That  makes  an  immense 
inerence.  It  is  one  of  the  great  reasons. 

As  regard?  your  point,  if  the  cattlo  trade 
■ w suffer  millions  of  purchase  money  might  be 
jeopardy  ; after  all  if  there  was  a decrease 
fw"fs  of  the  cattle  trade,  there  is  nothing  to  pro 
o a adjusting  by  the  State  of  the  annuities. 

a -,!}an  undertakes  to  pay  a certain  annuity 
Pf,  ‘ -v~e’g‘lt  years,  and  after  he  has  paid  ten  or 
-an  yearS)  traf]e  depreciates,  and  he  finds  a diffi- 
-.F}  c°utinuing  to  pay  on  the  same  scale,  there 
or  Pyevent  the  State  lowering  the  annuity 

wonlrlk^  in£  ,tbe  term  ? — Nothing  whatever.  That 
*°ald  be  a help,  of  course. 

uJ5£‘  lt  woukl  not  follow  that  the  State  would 
C 3L “«*,  tliub  it  has  advanced.  It  might  mean 
it?.— tk  + wou3<|  have  to  take  a longer  time  to  collect 
_ that  would  be  a substantial  remedy. 

of  -x  man  paid  fifteen  or  twenty  years 

«Btimra  ' alP’’  t le  Auction  ho  would  get  by  the  re- 
but .wou'd  be  very  great  ?-Yes; 

59149  °U  <*  n0t  Save  lnm  *ro,n  being  broke, 
the  JL2£  ls.ou  •U'®  argument  that  no  rent  affects 
«SPSf5-a‘1?nan;,  but  ifc  would  be  a way  of 
g.  ubstautially,  the  burden  of  payment-  to 
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the  State  ? — It  would,  but  it  would  he  a very  serious  Oct.  4 1907. 
step  to  be  obliged  to  take.  *— !_ 

59150.  Mr.  Sutherland. — We  have  -a  precedent  al-  Mr.  Edward  F. 
ready  in  the  rent-fixing  machinery? — Quite  so;  but  Bowen, 
you  would  have  to  make  a very  substantial  reduction 
in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  if  the  result  of  break- 
ing up  the  grass  farms  and  planting  them  with  small 
men  meant  ruin  to  the  caitfcle  trade. 

59151.  Chairman. — You  say  you  would  like  to  see 
the  Parish  Committee  used  to  do  this  necessary  work 
of  maintaining  improvements? — Not  merely  those  im- 
provements only,  but  I believe  the  Parish  Committees 
have  done  so  much  that  I would  like  to  see  them 
extended  further  all  over-  the  districts,  and  I would 
like  to  see  them  furnished  with  some  powers  of  en- 
forcing the  maintenance  of  drainage. 

59152.  If  you  invest  them  with  powers  of  enforcing 
these  tilings  it  would  change  them  a great  deal  from 
what  they  are  now? — It  would  add  largely  to  their 
powers. 

59153.  It  would  give  them  an  official  character 
which  -might  perhaps  interfere  with  their  work  in 
other  directions? — It  might,  possibly. 

59154.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it  might  be 
made  a condition  in  the  vesting  order  that  drainage 
and  other  things  should  be  maintained  ? — I don’t  know- 
how you  could  do  that,  because,  how  are  you  going 
to-  enforce  that  condition? 

59155.  In  tli©  same  way  that  you  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity.  It  is  obvious,  if  the  State  is 
going  to  expend  .a  lot.  of  money  in  making  improve- 
ments on  the  land,  and  putting  people  oil  small  hold- 
ings into  an  improved  condition,  it  should  have  some 
claim  to  see  tlia-t  the  improvements  effected  are  main- 
tained ?— Certainly.  I fully  admit  -that. 

59156.  If,  through  bad  husbandry'  or  carelessness, 
these  improvements  are  neglected,  the  State  might  be 
held  to  be  justified  in  disturbing  the  fixity  of  tenure 
of  that  man? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  yon 
should  enforce  the  maintenance,  but  you  certainly 
ought  to  have  powers  -to  enforce  it. 

59157.  Simply  by  saying  that  unless  these  two  con- 
ditions of  good  husbandry  and  maintenance  are  ob- 
served the  man  will  be  turned  out  of  his  holding ; 
good  husbandly  should  be  regarded  as  essential  as 
the  payment  of  the  annuity  ? — That  would  be  one 
way,  of  course. 

59158.  And  those  conditions  should  be  laid  down  in 
the  vesting  order;  do  you  think  that  that  would  be 
a plan  that  would  be  very  much  resented? — I should 
think  it  would,  and  very  difficult  to  carry  out. 

59159.  What  other  means  would  you  suggest  ?— I am 
rather  inclined  to  treat  it  as  if  -it  were  a case  of  an 
unlicensed  dog — summon  the  person  who  neglects  to 
maintain,  and  have  him  fined. 

59160.  Would  you  serve  him  with  notice,  calling  on 
him  to  do  it,  and  stating  that  if  it  were  not  done 
he  would  be  summoned  ?— -Yes ; very  muon  like  a 
road  nuisance  or  an  unlicensed  dog.  There  might 
be  power  to  fine  him  at  a certain  rate,  just  as  there 
is  the  power  to  fine  a man  for  every  day  that  his 
dog  remains  unlicensed. 

59161.  At  any  rate,  whatever  is  done  there  seems 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  continuing  supervision 
by  some  inspector  appointed  by  the  authority  that  has 
effected  (the  sale? — Yes.  . 

59162.  In  the  case  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
it  seems  as  if  they  would  have  to  have  an  inspector 
continually  going  over  the  land  to  see  that  the  im- 
provements were  maintained  right  up  even  to  the  end 
of  the  time  for  which  annuities  would  be  payable  ?— 

Drainage  improvements  should  be  inspected  ait  least 
once  a year. 

59163.  There  are  other  improvements,  fences,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  Would  not  you  suggest  that  the 
maintenance  of  fencing  also  is  a matter  of  impor- 
tance ?— One  man  can  compel  his  neighbour  to  keep 
his  fence.  There  is  -a. remedy  already  for  that. 

59164.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  making  any  con- 
dition with  regard  to  cutting  down  trees  ; would  you 
be  inclined  to  leave  that  to  the  tenant?— I would 
leave  that  to  the  purchaser  because  it  is  a matter  of 
opinion  whether  certain  timber  is  advantageous  or 
not.  He  might  not  agree  with  t-lie  inspector 

59165.  Therefore  you  would  leave  it  to  the  pur- 
chaser to  cut  (them  down  or  keep  them  up,  as  lie  likes  ? 

— Yes.  I don’t  see  what  els©  you  can  do.  If  he  wants 
to  cut  down  he  will  cut  down. 

59166.  You  gave,  as  a reason  for  the  change  from 
tillage  to  grass,  the  scarcity  of  labour;  that-  is  one 
reason  ? — Yes. 
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59167.  Is  there  not  another;  that  the  crop  produced 
by  tillage,  such  as  corn  crops  are  met  in  the  market 
by  foreign  produce,  which  lowers  the  price  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

59168.  And  that  the  home  producer  ha®  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes  and  the  foreign  producer  has  not  ? 

59169.  May  you  not  take  it  that  the  lower  the  price 
of  foreign  produce  the  less  the  tendency  will  be  to 
till?— Yes. 

59170.  With  regard  to  the  real  grass  lands,  when 
you  say  that  the  grass  lands  of  Roscommon  will  never 
be  used  for  tillage,  do  yon  include  all  lands,  or  do 
you  mean  merely  those  lands  that  would  be  economi- 
cally more  valuable  in  grass  ? — I believe  that  all  land 
which  will  remain  in  grass  is  more  valuable  in  grass 
than  when  broken  up ; aaid  I think  that  is  the  experi- 
ence of  almost  all  tillage  farmers  in  tillage  districts. 
I have  done  a good-  deal  of  tallage  and  I believe  that 
in  all  tillage  districts,  which  I know  myself,  wherever 
any  land  will  remain  in  grass  tilie  occupier  is  most 
anxious  to  put  it  into,  and  keep  it  in  grass  rather 
tli an  break  it  up. 

59171.  I have  heard  you  have  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  Wexford  ?— Yes. 

59172.  Comparing  the  good  lands  in  Roscommon  with 
the  land  in  Wexford,  generally,  is  not  it  the  case  that 
the  land  in  Wexford  will  not  remain  permanently  in 
grass  ? — Certainly. 

59173.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant breaking  up? — Yes. 

59174.  That  is  the  cause  of  Wexford  being  a tillage 
county  ? — Yes. 

59175.  And,  again,  the  small  farmers  of  the  county 
have  been  tillage  farmers  from  father  to  son  for 
generations  ? — Yes. 

59176.  Therefore,  you  cannot  press  the  argument 
that  Wexford  is  a tillage  county  too  far  in  support 
of  the  theory  that  the  land  in  Roscommon  should  be 
broken  up,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  soils? — Most  distinctly;  but  now,  since  yon  have 
touched  on  that  point,  I was  going  to  say  -that  it  is  a 
very  uncommon  thing,  even  in  Wexford,  to  see  any 
land  broken  that  will  remain  in  grass. 

59177.  Where  you  have,  in  this  tillage  county  of 
Wexford,  land  which,  from  its  nature  is  capable  of 
remaining  constantly  in  grass,  you  do  not  find  it 
broken  up  ? — Certainly,  and  the  same  tiling  obtains 
in  the  tillage  districts  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Wherever  you  And  land  that  will  remain  in  grass  per- 
manently there  it  is  in  grass,  and  it  is  never  touched. 

59178.  And  wherever  the  nature  of  the  land  won’t 
stand  grass  there  you  have  tillage  ? — Yes. 

59179.  I take  it  yon  take  a very  serious  view  of 
breaking  up  grass  land  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  back  again  into  grass  if  tillage  did  not 
succeed? — Yes,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I am 
quite  convinced  they  will  never  be  broken  up  to  any 
extent. 

59180.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  maintenance 
of  improvements  by  migrants,  take  the  case  of  arte- 
rial drains.  Do  you  think  it  quite  possible  to  apply 
to  arterial  drains  the  same  principle  of  law  as  applies 
to  fences? — No. 

59181.  If  there  is  a boundary  fence,  with  one  man 
on  one  side,  and  several  men  on  the  other,  every  one 
of  those  men  has  the  right  to  compel  the  owner  of  the 
boundary  fence  to  do  his  share  of  the  maintenance  ? — 
That  is  so. 

59182.  Do  you  not  see  an  analogy  in  the  case  of  an 
arterial  drain,  where  several  owners  are  concerned  in 
the  maintenance? — There  is,  certainly. 

59183.  Would  you  not  think,  without  going  into  the 
question  of  parish  committee  inspectors  or  anything 
else,  that  if  that  was  made  applicable  to  arterial 
drams,  it  would  work  smoothly  ?— No,  I don’t  think 
it  would. 

59184.  Why?— Because  it  would  be ‘the  cause  of 
constant  bickering  between  neighbours  ; far  more  than 
fences.  Fences  must  be  kept  up  to  prevent  cattle  from 
6traymg  into  each  others  fields,  ana  so  on. 

59185.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  makes  an  ar- 
S dr,ain,  thafc  1?  necessary  to  enable  the  different 
ij  dralI\  tlieir  land>  and  it  is  necessary  for 
each  holder  that  the  arterial  drain  should  be  kept 
man  stopping  his  part  will  hamper 
fh«  I.,  ' ,i  S thT  n,ot  £16re  an  analogy  to  the  case  of 
the  boundary  fence?— To  a certain  extent.  I would 
not  go  with  you  all  the  way.  I would  rather  not 


leave  the  neighbours  to  compel  each  other  to  maint,; 
these  arterial  drains.  I would  rather  hm 
other  way  of  doing  it.  8 

59186.  You  would  rather  get  some  special  autlioritv 
with  special  laws  with  regard  to  drainage  ?— Certainly 
59187.  Because  you  think  if  you  applied  to  drains 
the  principle  that  is  now  applied  to  fences,  it  ,vouh 
le_ad  to  considerably  more  difficulty  ? — I think  it  would 
lead  to  a great  deal  of  fighting  between  the  parties 
and  I think  probably  repairs  would  not  be  well  done.  ’ 
59188.  You  would  be  afraid  that  some  people 
rather  than  dispute  with  their  neighbours,  would  let 
it  slide? — To  a certain  extent.  I don’t  think  von 
would  find  it  satisfactory. 

59189.  Mr.  Bryce. — You  are  aware  that  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  where  tenants  acquire  the  holding 
they  pull  trees  down  ruthlessly  ? — Yes.  b"’ 

59190.  Do  you  think  some  immediate  step  should  be 
taken  to  stop  this  ? — It  is  a great  pity  to  see  the  trees 
cut  down  ; but  if  you  give  a man  a farm  lie  has  a 
l ight  to  do  what  he  likes  with  it. 

59191.  Why  should  not  the  State  make  conditions? 
—If  a man  has  got  a tree  growing  where  he  does  not 
want  it,  it  is  very  hard  to  interfere  with  him. 

59192.  It  could  be  provided  that  he  could  not  do  so 
without,  the  consent  of  the  authorities? — Yes;  that 
would  do  very  well.  I am  quite  aware  that  there  is 
a tremendous  lot  of  damage  done  by  tire  ruthless 
cutting  down  of  trees. 

59193.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Are  you  aware  that  in 
cases  in  which  land  has  passed  from  landlord  to  ten- 
ant, under  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  trees  are  being 
cut  down  by  the  tenants? — Yes. 

59194.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  to  ub  that  in 
cases  in  which  the  landlords  are  going  to  sell,  they 
have  cut  down  the  trees  first  ?— I never  heard  of  snch 
a case.  I don’t  say  it  has  not  happened.  I don't 
know  whether  it  has  or  not. 

59195.  lrou  have  no  knowledge  of  the  case  of  the 
landlord  going  to  sell  cutting  down  his  trees  first?— 
Such  a case  has  never  come  under  my  notice. 

59196.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— You  say  that  the  grass 
lands  of  Roscommon  will  never  be  broken  up?— In  my 
opinion. 

59197.  Would  you  say  that  the  lands  in  grass  are 
not  deteriorating  under  the  grazing  system  ?— Some  nf 
them  are ; some  of  them  are  not.  Some  of  them  are 
very  badly  treated,  meadowed  too  much.  I am  re- 
ferring to  grass  land  which  lias  been  divided  among 
small  tenants. 


59198.  They  are  deteriorating  ? — Some  of  them  may 
be  from  bad  treatment.  All  land  wall  from  bad 
treatment,  but  land  will  deteriorate  much  less  in 
grass  from  bad  treatment  than  it  will  in  tillage  from 
bad  treatment.  Tillage  land  can  be  ruined  absolutely 
by  bad  treatment. 

59199.  Might  we  not  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
these  lands  will  have  to  be  tilled  to  save  them  from 
going  into  rushes  ? — No.  Drainage  is  the  only  thing 
to  get  rid  of  rushes.  Tillage  will  not  get  rid  oi 
rushes.  When  the  land  is  yout  down  again  into  grass, 
after  a few  years  rushes  will  come  back  as  badly  as 


59200.  It  seems  to  be  going  back  a good  deal  into 
rushes  to  my  mind  under  the  grazing  system  ? — You 
cannot  expect  to  till  without  draining,  whatever  you 
may  do  with  grass. 

59201.  You  say  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
in  cutting  up  farms,  should  do  so  on  the  assumption 
that  they  will  remain  in  grass  after  division? — Yes. 

59202.  That  will  make  a difference  in  the  size  of  the 
farm  ? — Yes,  and  more  particularly  in  the  class  of 
the  people  put  into  the  farm. 

59203.  Suppose  you  were  cutting  up  this  grass  land 
on  the  assumption  that  it  will  always  remain  in 
grass,  what  difference  would  it  make  in  the  size?- 
You  would  have  to  give  more.  But  you  would  give 
at  to  a different  class  of  people. 

59204.  If  we  split  up  grass  lands  on  the  assumption 
that  they  would  be  used  for  mixed  farming,  yon  could 
give  smaller  farms  than  you  would  on  the  assumption 
that  they  would  always  remain  in  grass? — Yes. 

59205.  About  wluit  difference  ? — I would  say  that 
the  tillage  farms  might  be  twenty-five  acres.  .1  wouM 
like  to  see  the  grass  farms  from  thirty  to  forty. 

59206.  Less  than  forty  would  be  no  use?— I wont 
say  that.  That  is  another  matter.  .. 

59207.  Could  a man  live  on  a thirty  acre  farm  » 
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he  kept  it  all  in  grass?— Plenty  of  people  do,  and  on 
less ; lots  of  them. 

59208  Mr.  Sutherland.— 'What  class  of  people 

have  you  in  your  mind  ?— Men  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood cattle  and  so  on  . . ... 

59209  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  scientific  know- 
ledge required  for  grazing  ?— Very  little. 

59210.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Whether  a man  succeed 
or  not  as  a grazier  really  depends  on  whether  he  has 
a scientific  knowledge  of  cattle? — I don’t  think  the 
word  scientific  is  applicable  to  the  knowledge  of 
cattle  men.  It  is  hardly  scientific.  It  is  thoroughly 
practical.  If  it  were  not  thoroughly  practical  he 
would  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Sutherland. — Quito  so.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  he  is  small  or  large. 

59212.  Sir  John  Colomb. — Do  you  think  that,  as 
affecting  the  general  cattle  trade  of  Ireland,  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  have  a multitude  of  small  graziers, 
instead  of  a few  big  graziers  ? — Yes,  most  distinctly. 

59213.  It  would  be  detrimental  ? — It  would  be  detri- 
mental. 

59214.  If  100  acres  of  good  grazing  land  is  broken  up 
into  four  farms  of  twenty-five  acres  each,  will  the  four 
men  who  get  them  be  able  to  carry  on,  in  relation  to 
the  cattle  trade  of  Ireland,  the  business  as  well  as  the 
one  man? — Certainly  not. 

59215.  A big  man,  dealing  on  a large  scale,  buys 
in  blocks,  and  travels  about  to  fairs  and  follows  the 
markets? — Yes. 

59216.  Would  that  apply  to  the  four  men  carrying 
on  the  cattle  trade? — If  you  divide  the  farm  into 
thirty  acre  farms.  When  in  the  hands  of  the  grazier 
each  of  these  farms  carries  fifteen  beasts.  Each  new 
man  will  have  three  cows  and  will  breed  three  calves, 
and  buy  three  more.  That  would  be  six  young  beasts, 
extra  beasts. 

59217.  Chairman. — We  have  had  this  over  and  over 
again?— I was  going  to  point  out  you  would  have  to 
provide  a new  market  for  over  seventy  new  beasts  for 
every  100  acres  of  land  that  you  divide  up. 

59218.  Your  point  is  the  difficulty  of  what  they 
call  succession  1 — You  have  got  to  provide  a new  mar- 
ket for  a great  number  of  beasts,  because  you  are 
doing  away  with  the  market  for  some  and  you  are 
finding  others. 

59219.  You  told  Sir  John  you  would  not  think  the 
grasi  land  of  Roscommon  would  be  broken  up.  In 
jour  opinion,  there  is  no  land  in  Roscommon  at  pre- 
vr  Ur?u  Srass_ that  would  be  good  under  tillage? — 
j is  going  a great  deal  farther  than  I did. 

i trunk  there  is  a good  deal  of  land  in  Roscoinmoh 
under  grass  that  would  be  better  under  tillage. 

59p).  So  far  as  that  land  is  concerned,  would  not 
you  have  a better  state  of  things  if  you  had  that  land 
w the  hands  of  small  holders  of  tillage? — Yes.  I 
tnink  it  would  be  a great  improvement. 

59221.  Therefore,  really  your  point  is  comparative. 
en  ,?ou  say  Roscommon  ought  to  remain  under 
™at  on?y  aPPHes  to  the  richest  form  of  pas- 
principal  point  which  I wish  to  empha- 
tic !L  t question  of  depriving  the  local  people  of 
to  * °f  “Ie  ^ant*  *^at  they  have  been  accustomed 

■ At  au7  rate<  you  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
erase  ^a“0Unt  °*  lan<*  in  Roscommon  now  under 
grass  which  would  be  better  tilled  ?— Yes. 

1 ,take  R as  y°ur  view  that  so  long  as 
^ortaeeoM  !fStem  °.f  lal'Se  tracts  exists,  and  the 
oT  havf™  +i.  i° U j tliere  is  not  much  prosnect 

‘saving  the  land  tilled  ?— Quite  so.  ' 

tilled2^’  tlle  only  Practical  way  to  get  it 

People  who  wm  xfaU  foldings,  giving  it  to 

have  cot  ^ themselves? — Wherever  you 

got  land  suitable  for  tillage. 

take  to" have  9 Kelly.— You  say  it  would  be  a mri 
was  before  ? Yes1  men  °n  acres  w^ere  one  man 

that,  In  ^lat- 1 wis]l  draw  attention  to  is 

to  a very  ? w°uW  upset  the  cattle  trade 

the  small  man’!  f?®11*'  .an,d  dePreciate  the  price  of 
59227  Bn t 7 UDg  S^ock- 

• -But  the  prosperity  of  the  cattle  trade  is  not 


altogether  an  indication  of  the  general  prosperity  of  0ct  4 1907 
the  country.  You  must  not  forget  this  fact,  that  -- 
where  you  had  one  man  on  100  acres,  you  will  have  Mr.  Edward  V 
four  men  with  their  families,  or  twenty  individuals  Uowen- 
when  that  land  is  divided  into  four  holdings  of 
twenty-five  acres  each? — But  if  the  land  remains,  as 
I believe  it  will  remain,  in  grass,  and  if  you  have  a 
serious  decrease  in  the  price  of  young  stock,  I don’t 
see  what  good  you  are  doing  to  these  poor  people. 

59228.  The  land  is  there  still? — You  are  going  to 
add  to  the  number  of  young  cattle,  and  do  nwav  with 
the  grazier. 

59229.  You  are  not  doing  away  with  the  grazier  at 
all.  Let  me  suggest  this.  You  are  doing  away  with 
the  middleman.  You  take  the  land  from  the  grazier 
upon  which  he  had  his  stores,  and  give  it  to  the 
small  man  who  will  then  take  up  the  place  that  the 
iraZ1£Mi  i °ded  * — -®e  won’t  take  his  place  at  all. 

He  will  become  another  producer  of  young  stock.  You 
have  done  away  with  the  purchaser  in  the  grazier, 
and  in  his  place  you  have  put  a producer.  There- 
fore, you  have  almost  doubled'  the  supply  and  done 
away  wath  the  market. 

59230.  Why  is  it  the  small  man  must  now  sell  his 
year-ling  to  the  local  grazier.  Is  it  not  because  he 
has  not  enough  land  to  keep  it  himself  for  a longer 
period  of  time  ? — You  are  not  going  to  create  a man 
who  is  big  enough  to  keep  aged  cattle. 


59231.  The  breeder,  that  is  the  small  farmer,  6ells 
his  yearlings  to  the  local  grazier.  He  cannot  keep 
them  any  longer,  because  he  has  not  got  sufficient 
land  on  which  to  keep  them.  He  sells  them  to  the 
local  grazier,  who  afterwards  disposes  of  them  in  the 
shape  of  stores  to  the  Leinster  man,  or  to  the  shipper ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 


59232.  If  you  give  to  the  small  man  the  laud  which 
is  now  used  by  the  grazier  you  eliminate  the  grazier 
and  the  middleman’s  profits,  and  bring  the  breeder 
into  direct  touch  with  the  Leinster  man,  or  the  cross- 
Channel  man? — You  don’t  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
Your  occupier  of  ithe  thirty-acre  farm  is  going  to  be 
a producer,  and  not  a purchaser  of  the  ten-acre  man’s 
produce.  He  will  have  no  person  to  sell  them  to, 
and  lie  cannot  keep  them  until  they  are  old  enough. 

59233.  Why  caamot  he  keep  them  ? — The  place  is 
not  big  enough. 

59234.  The  fact  that  he  has  ail  insufficiency  of  lands 
just  now  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  must  sell  to 
the  grazier? — Unless  you  give  him  the  whole  100 
acres. 


59235.  How  many  cattle  will  100  acres  carry  now? 
— It  depends  on  the  land:  We  will  say  fifty. 

59236.  Say  sixty.  If  you  divide  it  into  four  hold- 
ings, between  four  small  men,  each  of  them  will  have 
fifteen  cattle? — They  will  be  quite  a different  class 
of  cattle.  They  won’t  stock  their  land  with  one-and- 
a-half-year-olds.  They  will  have  cows  and  calves,  and 
require  to  sell  at  one  and  a half  year’s  old,  and 
have  nobody  to  buy  them. 

59237.  Why  could  not  they  make  stores  of  them  as 
the  gi-azier  does  now  ? — If  he  has  got  the  cows  he 
will  breed  the  calves. 

59238.  You  say  till  at  the  grazier,  as  an  economic 
factor,  cannot  be  eliminated  without  loss  to  the  small 
farmer? — Most  distinctly. 

59239.  You  differ  from  Mr.  Doran,  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  who  thinks  the  exact  opposite,  and 
who  is  a practical  famer  and  an  expert  in  these 
matters,  and  one  whose  opinion  should  be  entitled 
to  some  respect? — I don’t  wish  to  treat  his  opinion 
with  any  disrespect.  I am  giving  you  mine. 

59240.  I am  just  pointing  out  to  you  that  the  ex- 
perts differ  upon  that? — I am  quite  certain  that  Mr. 
Doran  never  gave  you  evidence  that  the  thirty-acre 
man  would  become  Hie  grazier  of  the  young  stock. 

59241.  Yes,  because  the  breeder  will  keep  them  until 
they  are  sent  direct  to  the  Leinster  men,  or  the 
shippers  ? — They  cannot  do  that.  It  is  impossible. 

Mr.  O’Kelly. — That  is  where  the  experts  differ. 

59242.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Were  not  most  of  these 
grass  lands  in  cultivation  at  one  time  ? — Not  all,  but 
a great  many  were. 

59243.  What  did  they  do  then? — I don’t  know. 
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Mr.  Edward  White  examined. 


59244.  Chairman. — Yon  are  a member  of  ithe  Irish 
Game  Protection  Association? — Yes.  I have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  since  the  Association  started, 
sixteen  years  ago. 

59245.  Mr.  Sutherland.— What  are  its  functions? 
— Its  objects  are  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  game 
in  Ireland,  and,  if  possible,  to  increase  game. 

59246.  Is  it  in  the  inter-eats  of  natural  history?— 
It  is  a purely  philanthropic  association.  Its  mem- 
bers are  composed  of  all  classes. 

59247.  I wish  to  know  whether  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  natural  history,  or  for  other  purposes.  Is  it  a 
society  of  gamekeepers  ? — It  is  a society  with  the  ob- 
ject of  preventing  game  from  being  exterminated. 
We  look  upon  game  as  a valuable  national  asset. 

59248.  Is  it  your  object  to  prevent  game  from  being 
killed?— No;  to  protect  it  for  legitimate  sportsmen. 

59249.  Mr.  O’Kelly. — I suppose  it  is  an  associa- 
tion of  gentlemen  to  protect  the  game  for  themselves  ? 
— That  would  not  be  a proper  supposition.  I have 
been  asked  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Game  Protection  Association.  The  Association  has 
always  recognised  that  individual  tenant-purchasers, 
without  a common  arrangement,  would  not  only  find 
it  difficult  to  protect  the  game  on  their  holdings,  but 
would  also  fail  to  know  and  appreciate  the  monetary 
advantages  which  lie  within  their  reach,  if  they  did 
so;  and  the  efforts  of  tlio  Association  have  been 
directed,  since  the  Purchase  Act  came  into  force, 
to  endeavor  to  bring  this  fact  before  the  purchasing 
tenant,  l'he  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Father  Kelly,  of 
Innisboffin,  in  reference  to  the  statement  in  the 
Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,* 
is  unintentionally  misleading  on  this  point,  as,  at 
the  interview  referred  to  in  ilie  Report,  it  was 
not  suggested  by  the  representatives  of  the  Game  Pro- 
tection Association  that,  advantages  could  be  derived 
by  sporting  rights  being  owned  by  tenant-purchasers, 
unless  there  was  combination  amongst-  purchasers  for 
the  protection  of  such  rights.  The  object  of  the  inter- 
view with  the  -Board  referred  to  was  to  impress  that- 
fact  upon  them,  and  the  great  importance  of  getting 
tenants  to  combine.  That  interview  was  one  in  suc- 
cession to  an  interview  -held  by  representatives  of  the 
Association  with  the  Estates  Commissioners,  which 
had  exactly  the  same  object  in  view.  The  Association 
was,  and  is,  strongly  of  opinion  that  on  the  accomp- 
lishment of  sales,  whether  through  Estates  Commis- 
sioners or  Congested  District  Board,  where  it  has  been 
arranged  that  the  tenants  should  have  the  sport- 
ing rights,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  combina- 
tion amongst  all  the  purchasing-tenants  to  protect 
the  game  from  extermination.  In  one  case,  on  a 
large  estate,  and  one  of  itho  first  piu-chased  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board — that  was  the  Dillon  Estate 
— where  combination  was  formed,  three  members  of 
the  Committee  of  this  Association  were  glad  to  assist 
by  renting  the  shooting  from  the  Tenant’s  Committee 
at  the  sum  of  £50,  but  they  found  that  owing  to  want 
of  complete  combination,  whereby  two  or  three  of  the 
tenant-purchasers,  who  had  holdings  in  the  centre 
of  the  estate  refused  to  join  the  combination  and 
allowed  their  -lands  to  be  poached,  the  value 
of  tlis  shooting  was  practically  destroyed.  The 
Association,  at  its  own  expense,  has  prepared 
and  distributed  and  is  distributing,  copies  of  the 
Epitome  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  also  pamphlets 
and  leaflets,  showing  the  value  of  game  to  the  occu- 
pier of  land.t  It  lias  also  prepared  a memorandum 
giving  particulars  of  the  benefits  of  united  action, 
suitable  for  being  disseminated  amongst  tenant-pur- 
chasers who  had  acquired  their  sporting  rights  for 
use  by  both  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  f For  this  purpose  also  this 
Association  had  a form  of  deed  drawn  up  by  eminent 
counsel,  § copies  of  which  were  supplied  -to  both  sides. 
What  use  is  being  made  of  these  forms  by  these  bodies 
this  Association  has  not  ascertained.  The  Committee 
have  reoeived  many  applications  from  tenant-pur- 
chasers for  guidance  and  advice,  and  in  every  case 
has  given  its  assistance  and  encouragement.  This 
Association  is  a purely  philanthropic  one ; its  mem- 
bers comprise  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  its 
only  object  is  to  protect  the  game  in  this  country, 
which  has  been,  and  is  in  such  danger  of  extermina- 
tion. Since  irfs  formation,  in  1891,  it  has  been  doing 
the  work  of  the  Government,  in  prosecuting  poachers 
* See  page  26.  Q.  52606  cl  ten. 
t See  page  298. 
j See  page  296. 

§ See  page  297. 


and  persons  who  shoot  game  without  licences,  and  un- 
doubtedly its  efforts  have  prevented  game  ’in  many" 
districts  from  being  exterminated.  The  increase  of 
•revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from  the  additional 
licences  and  game  certificates  taken  out,  amounts  to 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  Since  the  Association 
started,  the  total  revenue  amounted,  approximately 
to  £300,000.  In  -the  last  year  the  increase  amounted 
to  approximately  £4,000  over  the  figures  of  1891. 
In  each  district  where  an  inspector  is  sent  by  the 
Association  a noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
game  certificates  taken  out  at-  once  follows  with  the 
consequence  of  additional  revenue  to  the  Government. 
The  enormous  income  paid  for  game  and  gun  licences 
in  Ireland  goes  into  the  English  Exchequer  (last  year 
it  amounted  to  £23,000),  and,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  has  been  able  to  ascertain, 
during  it-s  sixteen  years’  of  work,  practically  no  return 
whatever  is  made  to  this  country  therefor  so  far  as 
the  protection  of  game  is  concerned.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Excise  Officers  in  Ireland  are 
•applied  to  duties  and  objects  other  than  enforcing  the 
Excise  Laws  in  regard  to  game.  The  police,  who 
have  of  course,  many  opportunities  of  seeing  poach- 
ing done  and  game  being  locally  sold,  are  not  en- 
couraged in  this  country  to  carry  out  their  duties  in 
enforcing  the  law.  The  Committee  have  received  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  from  tenant-farmer* 
and  tenant-purchasers  (many  of  whom  are  amongst 
our  members)  complaining  of  poaching  being  done 
on  their  lands,  and  their  inability  to  prevent  it, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  game,  the  poaching  done  on  lands,  damage  to 
fences,  coverts,  etc.,  by  poachers,  is  a serious  griev- 
ance. There  are  few  countries  ill  the  world  which 
lend  themselves  to  the  breeding  of  game  and  facilities 
for  sport  as  Ireland,  and  it  is  deplorable  that  the 
country  should  lose  such  a splendid  asset  through  the 
apathy  of  the  Government. 

59250.  Chairman. — When  you  speak  of  additional 
licences  and  game  certificates,  do  you  mean  licences 
gun  ? — Licences  to  ear-ry  a gun  and  to  shoot 


game. 


59251.  These  licences  have  nothing  to  do  wife 
game? — Unfortunately  in  this  country  it  is  used  very 
generally  to  kill  game,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the 
inland  revenue. 

59252.  There  was  a large  increase  last  year?— Yes; 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  our  inspectors,  whom  we  sent 
down.  A great  number  of  men  who  shoot-  game  with 
a ten  shillings  licence  take  out  a game  licence  to  avoid 
being  prosecuted. 

59253.  Would  the  abandonment  of  the  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  carrying  of  arms  explain  t-lie  effect  to 
which  you  refer?— -It  had  no  effect  at  all.  The 
increase  was  the  same  before  the  Act  was  abandoned 
as  it  has  been  since. 

59254.  Sir  John  'Colomb. — This  £4,000  increase  re- 
presents the  figures  up  to  the  end  of  last  financial 
year  ? — Yes. 

59255.  That  is,  up  to  the  31st  of  March  this  year . 
— Yes. 

59256.  The  repeal  of  the  Arms  Act  took  place  since . 
-Yes. 

59257.  Therefore,  it  could  not  possibly  have  affected 
ithe  numbei-  of  licences  ? — No. 

59258.  Chairman.— Then,  the  whole  of  the  £4,000 
increase  last  year  applies  before  the  passing  of  the 
Arms  Act  ? — Yes.  . 

59259.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— In  consequence  of  its  repeal 
you  anticipate  a large  increase  in  the  number  ol 
licences? — I don’t  think  so. 

59260.  Don’t  you  know  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  licences  were  refused  by  resident  magistrates, 
while  now,  all  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  P051 
office,  and  get  a ten  shillings  licence? — Yes. 

59261.  Chairman. — You  speak  of  the  evidence  or 
Farther  Kelly.  I don’t  remember  what  that  was  ." 
He  said  we  thought  tenant-farmers  were  the  best  game 
preservers.  What  we  said  at  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Wyndham,  who  was  then  Chief  Secretary,  was  that 
disaster  would  accrue  if  the  tenant-purchasers  were 
oreserve  the  game.  We  said  they  nresi 


not  pressed  to  preserve  the  game.  We  said  they -m^51 
combine;  without  combination  it  would  bo  impossm 
when  the  lands  were  cut  up  among  small  tenants, 
hope  for  success.  That  has  been  proved  by  tne 
Dillon  Estate,  which  was  thought  to  be  such  a sru 
able  place  to  preserve,  yet  three  men,  in  the  cent 
of  the  estate,  refused  to  join  the  combination 
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■59262  It  hardly  helps  us  to  say  they  must  combine. 
TTnw  do  you  propose  to  get  them  to  combine  ?— I think 
Z,  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  Board  oi-  the 
Mates  Commissioners,  whichever  body  purchases, 
lps  should  be  taken  by  them  before  parting  with 
the  land  to  the  tenant  to  insure  that  there  will  be 
combination  of  tenants  for  the  protection  of  game, 
rl  regard  to  farms  for  which  the  Commissioners 
provide  the  money,  we  have  again  and  again  impressed 
L the  Commissioners  the  advisability  of  getting  then- 
inspectors  to  show  the  tenants  the  economic  advan- 
tage of  saving  the  game  from  extinction.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  the  game  is  quite  as  valuable  a 
national  asset  as  the  timber. 

59263.  Your  recommendations  only  apply  to  estates 
sold  through  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  ? — Yes. 

° 59264.  You  are  not  talking  of  direct  sale  ? — No, 
because  I took  it  you  were  not  dealing  with  that. 

59265.  What  you  suggest  is  that  where  an  estate 
is  purchased  by  the  Boai-d  or  the  Commissioners  they 
should  undertake  the  duty  of  forming  some  trustee- 
ship?—Yes.  For  that  purpose  we  prepared  those 
deeds  at  their  request  by  which  the  tenants  or  the 
persons  acquiring  the  land  can  join  together  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  trustees  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  after  the  matter. 

59266.  Wliat  is  to  happen  if  they  won’t  sign  these  ? 
—Then  the  game  goes.  The  impression  appeared  to 
be  that  we  were  preserving  game  for  ourselves.  With- 
in the  last  ten  years  our  subscriptions  have  exactly 
doubled,  and  with  the  change  of  land  tenure  and 
decline  of  landlords  in  this  country  it  is  pretty  clear 
we  don’t-  get  our  subscriptions  from  landlords  chiefly. 
We  get  them  from  everybody. 

59267.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  reference  to  the 
excise  officers  executing  duties  in  regard  to  game? — 
I have  been  shooting  for  thirty  years,  and  I have 
never  seen  an  excise  officer.  It  is  quite  an  unusual 
thing  for  the  ordinary  shooting  man  to  have  ever 
seen  an  excise  officer,  the  reason  being  that  although 
the  laws  are  the  same  in  this  country  as  in  England, 
they  are  not  enforced  in  this  country.  The  excise 
officers  apply  themselves  to  other  duties,  distilleries, 
and  one  thing  or  another,  which  are  more  profitable 
and  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  out  on  the 
mountains. 

59268.  By  excise  officom  do  you  mean  police? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

59269.  Under  the  present  law,  is  it  -the  duty  of 
excise  office  is  to  concern  themselves  with  poaching? — 
It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  everybody  who  shoots 
game  has  the  £3  game  certificate  in  force  for  the 
time  being ; it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  police  to  do  that 
at  all;  but  in  England  and  Scotland  the  police  are 
encouraged,  and  where  a policeman  sees  a man  in 
pcssessiou  of  game  he  tells  the  nearest  excise  officer 
that  he  saw  so-and-so  with  game,  and  subsequently 
the  excise  officer  prosecutes,  and  the  policeman  gives 
evidence.  In  Ireland,  if  a policeman  sees  anybody 
with  game  he  does  not  say  anything  about  it,  because 
be  gets  no  credit  from  his  superiors  for  doing  so. 

59270.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Who  encourages  them  in 
England? — Their  superior  officers.  In  Ireland  he 
does  not  get  any  credit  for  sending  in  his  report. 

59271.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Do  you  think  it  desirable 
that  police  should  be  employed  in  that  work? — I 
thrashed  that  out  with  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour.  He  said 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  do  it.  We  pointed 
out  that  the  police,  under  a former  regulation,  were 
directed  not  to  enforce  even  the  Wild  Birds  Protec- 
tion Act. 

59272.  Considering  it  is  no  part  of  their  duties,  I 
jhmk  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  do  it? — We 
nave  never  advocated  it  if  we  can  get  the  increased 
«xcise  officers.  We  are  taxed  £23,000  a year  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  excise  officers  protect  the 
occupier  of  land  from  having  his  land  poached,  and  we 
mould  get  some  return.  £23,000  was  paid  last  year 

or  game  and  gun  licences  and  there  is  no  quid  pro 
quo  for  that. 

I 59^-  Mr.  Sutherland. — Don’t  you  get  the  privi- 

ege  of  shooting? — The  land  is  there.  We  expect  to 
get  some  return. 

Chairman. — Wliat  is  the  quid  pro  quo  you 
i-  lor  •—The  prevention  of  people  who  have  no  game 
^ fl'°m  shooting.  The  majority  of  Irish  far- 
s <7°  n°l  wish  tbeir  places  to  be  poached,  but  at 
P esent  unauthorised  persons  come  on  their  land, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  shoot. 


59275.  What  other  body  is  there  except  the  police  ocl.  4, 1907 
to  give  this  protection? — The  Treasury,  which  get  — 
£23,000  a year,  aaid  make  no  return,  should  increase  Wr  Edward 
the  number  of  excise  officers,  and  should  give  in-  White, 
stracitions  to  the  existing  staff  to  bestir  themselves 
about  licence  duties.  That  is  what  we  Qiave  been  com- 
plaining about  for  sixteen  years.  There  are  three  classes 
of  tenants  in  Ireland  who  are  affected  by  the  game 
question.  First,  there  are  the  large  purchasing  tenants 
of  Leinster,  of  whom  there  is  a considerable  number. 

They  have  recognised  the  fact  that  game  is  worth  a 
good  deal  to  them,  and  have  joined  our  body  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  next  class  is  made  up  of 
smaller  people  in  the  midlands,  who  are  rather  apa- 
thetic, who  should  be  looked  after  to  induce  them  to 
see  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  preserve.  The 
third  class  are  the  men  who  live  in  the  west.  These 
men  And  it  to  their  advantage  to  preserve  the  game 
for  the  benefit  of  people  who  will  take  it  and  from 
whom  they  derive  a huge  sum.  They  get  well  paid 
for  looking  after  their  own  place.  Neither  the  men 
in  the  west,  nor  the  Leinster  men  like  poachers.  In 
the  midlands  they  are  apathetic.  All  three  are  ne- 
glected by  the  Government,  who  get  £23,000  a year. 

59276.  Sir  John  Colomb. — I understand  your  object 
in  coming  here  is  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  your  Association  ? — Yes. 

59277.  And  in  describing  the  objects,  you  recognise 
that  game  and  fish  are  an  element  in  the  national 
prosperity  ? — Certainly. 

59278.  From  that  point  of  view,  it  -is  desirable  that 
everything  reasonable  should  be  done  to  prevent  their 
extinction,  and  to  encourage  their  production  and 
maintenance? — That  is  wliat  we  have  been  aiming  at. 

59279.  May  I ask  if  it  is  recognised  by  the  Associa- 
tion that  in  order  to  carry  out  that  policy  you  must 
have  the  support  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
land  ? — Certainly. 

59280.  Then  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  to 
effect  this  object  you  have  got  to  encourage  a general 
conception  of  the  advantages  to  the  nation  of  game 
and  fish? — Yes. 

59281.  The  £23,000  which  you  refer  to,  which  is 
collected  by  the  Excise  officers  in  Ireland,  goes  away 
and  does  not  come  back  ? — That  is  so. 

59282.  Do  yon  advocate  that  the  revenue  derived  ■ 
in  this  way  in  a given  county,  say  Roscommon,  should 
come  back  in  relief  of  the  -rates  of  that  county? — I 
don’t  know  about  the  relief  of  rates,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  county. 

59283.  Come  back  to  the  community  in  Roscommon  ? 

— Certainly. 

59284.  That  would  tend  to  encourage  a general  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  game  and  fishing? — Cer- 


tainly. 

59285.  And  also  encourage  the  desire  of  people  that 
the  highest  revenue  should  be  raised  in  the  sense  that 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to  commit  breaches  of 
the  law  by  going  without  licences  ? — Yes. 

59286.  They  should  also  recognise  this,  that  when 
an  estate  passes  into  the  hands  of  several,  the  tenants 
cannot  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  game  if  four 
or  five  people  hold  out  and  won’t  join?— Yes. 

59287.  Wliat  you  desire  is  to  bring  about  some  sys- 
tem for  the  advantage  of  the  tenants  and  of  the  com- 
munity by  producing  a combination  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  ; is  not  that  the  whole  thing  ? Yes.  I may 
mention  that  some  of  our  members  have  visited  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  inspected  the  systems  adopted 
there  by  occupying  tenants  in  possession  of  the  game 
rights.  Even  in  the  island  of  Anglesea,  which  we  all 
know  to  be  about  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  world, 
some  tenants  there  got  three  shilhngsper  acre 
I have  shot  over  one  of  these  farms.  The  tenant  said 
he  got  three  shillings  an  acre  for  the  sporting  rights 
of  his  farm.  This  farmer  has  100  acres,  and  at  this 
rate  he  would  get  £15  a year  for  allowing  a man  to 
walk  over  lus  farm  for  ten  days  in  the  aiitumn.  We 
rmtilrth  cases  of  that-  sort,  -and  send  them  out  in  thou 
sPands  in all quarters,  and  we  have  offered  them  to 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  and,  I think  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  to  disseminate,  with  a view 
to  producing  among  purchasing  tenants  ideas  of  rais- 
ing game  for  their  own  advantage.  , ,, 

59288.  It  ultimately  means  the  advantage  of  the 
tenants? — Certainly.  . 

59289  The  combination  lias  for  its  result  the  pre- 
sexwaSn  of  game,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  an  ad- 
vantage fox  the  tenants  themselves?  Yes. 
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59290.  You  spoke  of  deeds  and  forms  you  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the 
Estates  Commissioners — will  you  kindly  hand  them 
to  the  secretary? — I have  handed  them  in. 

59291.  You  come  here  because  the  tenant  farmers 
and  others  concerned  in  your  association  consider  it 
is  a matter  to  which  the  Commission  should  give  at- 
tention in  considering  the  nature  of  its  report? — 
Yes  ; I think  they  should. 

59292.  As  an  important  element  in  the  national 
prosperity  and  welfare  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  reason. 

59292a.  Mr.  Sutherlam). — What  is  the  occasion 
that  arises  at  present  for  bringing  this  matter  for- 
ward ? — The  ostensible  reason  was  to  correct  the  state- 
ment made  by  Father  Kelly,  I believe  quite  inno- 
cently ; but  I am  bound  to  say  we  are  very  anxious 
to  ventilate  this  question  as  often  as  we  can,  as  we 
think  it  is  a most  valuable  asset  in  the  country,  and 
most  important  that  it  should  be  preserved  and 
developed. 

59293.  Was  it  affected,  in  your  opinion,  by  the 
change  now  in  progress,  with  regard  to  ownership 
of  land? — No;  I don’t  think  so,  beyond  this,  that 
we  think  that  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  lands 
are  being  transferred  from  landlord  to  tenant,  and 
are  being  cut  up,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  bring 
it  forward  before  the  new  holders  of  land,  and  to 
show  them  the  advantages  of  combining  among  them- 
selves to  protect  the  game  for  their  own  advantage. 

59294.  Nothing  beyond  that? — That  is  all. 

59295.  You  have  such  a mistrust  of  the  purchaser 
that  you  think  lie  will  not  take  any  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  game? — No ; but  we  want  to  see  that  he 
understands  his  position,  and  to  bring  before  him 
what  he  may  do.  It  is  no  advantage  to  us  beyond 
protecting  the  game. 

59296.  Protecting  the  game  from  extinction,  and 
multiplying  the  amount  of  game  are  two  different 
things  ? — Yes. 

59297.  If  game  has  to  be  killed  it  matters  very 
little  by  whom? — It  matters  nothing  to  the  game. 

59298.  The  game  rights  are  being  transferred  to 


the  new  purchasers  along  with  the  land : I am  loot- 
ing at  the  return  in  your  last  report?— It  savs  tw 
out  of  1,520  estates  which  have  been  6old  the  tenant 
purchasers  have,  acquired  the  game  rights  on  1 130 
59299.  Does  it  not  necessarily  follow  the  transfer 
of  land  ?— There  is  power  in  the  Act  to  reserve  them 
to  the  landlord  by  agreement  with  the  tenants 
59300.  How  could  the  old  proprietor  utilise  the 
game  ?— He  can  only  effectively  have  the  game  rieht- 
with  the  good-will  of  the  people.  That  was  recos! 
nised  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  that 
the  landlord  who  reserved  game  rights  on ’ hold 
ings  occupied  by  other  people  could  not  have  am" 
adequate  return  from  the  game  without  the  good- 
will of  the  people.  6 

59301.  You  put  forward  the  case  that  tenant-pur- 
chasers  should  utilise  the  game  for  their  own  inte- 
rests?—Yes.  The  present  occasion  is  one  of  particu- 
lar importance  for  pressing  that  matter  home.  The 
new  purchasers  are  getting  game  rights  which  they 
had  not  before,  and  we  want  them  to  understand 
their  position  now  and  not  let  the  game  be  exter- 
minated; and  that  to  prevent  this  they  should  co- 
operate among  themselves  for  the  protection  of  game 
59302.  Beyond  calling  for  the  excise  officers,  what 
other  way  do  you  propose  they  should  co-operate?— 
They  should  do  what  was  tried  unsuccessfully  on  the 
Dillon  Estate.  On  becoming  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  they  should  sign  such  a deed  as  we 
have  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners and  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  when  the 
lauds  are  let  to  any  people  such  as  some  of  our  mem- 
bers the  money  can  be  divided  between  them.  They 
can  settle  all  that  in  the  deed  which  is  prepared. 

59303.  Is  it  found  that  the  holdings  individually 
are  too  small  to  farm  out  the  shooting  ?— Yes. 

59304.  Had  you  any  cases  of  landholders  before 
who  had  holdings  too  small  to  farm  the  shooting?- 
No.  This  is  a new  condition  of  things. 

59305.  The  new  holders  are  smaller  than  anything 
yon  had  before  ?— Yes,  much. 


Mr.  Michael  Cassidy  examined. 


59306.  Chairman. — I think  you  are  engaged  fairly 
largely  in  the  cattle  trade? — Yes. 

59307.  Where  do  you  live?— At  Ballyshannon,  in 
the  County  Donegal. 

59308.  What  do  you  want  to  tell  the  Commission? — 
I have  just  made  out  a written  statement  here 
which  I will  read,  and  it  will  save  time.  I have 
been  engaged  in  the  cattle  and  fleshing  trade  for 
about  thirty-seven  years,  and,  in  connection  with 
such,  I have  travelled  most  of  the  cattle-rearing  and 
and  grazing  and  feeding  districts  of  Ireland  ; also 
Scotland  and  England,  and  am  familiar  with  the 
customs  adopted  in  the  different  districts  of  all  three 
countries.  As  regards  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by 
the  creation  of  small  holdings  in  Ireland,  I have 
given  the  matter  a lot  of  thought,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a far  greater  amount  of  wealth 
would  be  derived  from  the  country  by  the  creation  of 
such  as  against,  the  present  system  of  ranches.  Small 
holdings  I would  describe  as  from  twenty  to  fifty 
acres  of  good  to  fair  land,  and  all  holdings  of  such 
size  would  require  to  be  used  different  from  how  the 
large  ranches  -are  used,  viz.  : & good  proportion  in 
tillage  for  the  growing  of  grain,  roots,  etc.,  to  be 
used  for  fattening  cattle.  I consider  one  of  the 
greatest  losses  Ireland  suffers  from  in  the  raising  of 
stock  is  the  want  of  good  winter  feeding,  and  the 
Scotch  and  English  agriculturist  benefits  by  Ireland's 
loss.  It  is  a common  occurrence  for  small  holders  in 
Scotland  and  England  to  make  a bullock  or  heifer  at 
twenty  months  to  twenty-four  months  old  worth  £20, 
and  I have  known  cases  of  twenty  months  old  cattle 
for  commercial  purposes,  that  is,  for  butchering, 
making  £27  each.  Mr.  .Tames  Shiel,  Longniddrie, 
Haddington,  has  made  such  a price  of  twenty  months’ 
old  cattle  for  several  years  past.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
matter  of  force  feeding  with  roots  and  oil  cake  and 
other  gram  feeding  for  the  last  six  months.  In  the 
congested  districts  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  cattle  are  kept 
to  be  four  or  five  years  old,  and  often  sold  as  low 
as  £6  to  £8.  Those  cattle  are  fattened  on  the  large 
ranches  in  Meath,  Westmeath,  County  Dublin,  and 
also  on  some  of  the  best  pastures  in  Roscommon,  and 


large  fattening  farms  all  over  Ireland.  Those,  people 
who  are  rearing  and,  I may  say,  starving  those 
cattle  in  the  congested  districts  for  four  or  five  years 
and  selling  them  at  such  unremunerative  prices  as  I 
mentioned  above  could  be  learned,  by  growing  winter 
feeding  and  getting  cattle  sheds  on  their  holdings  and 
improving  the  breeds,  to  grow  cattle  at  two  years  old 
to  be  worth  at  least  £18,  by  feeding  them  to  beef  and 
keeping  up  a regular  supply  of  such  beef  all  the 
year  round,  which  could  be  done  by  the  growing  of  a 
few  acres  of  Italian  grass.  By  manuring  it,  three  or 
four  cuttings  of  grass  could  be  obtained  from  that 
every  year,  and  the  cattle  could  be  in  fed  all  the 
time.  In  the  hill  parts  of  Scotland,  say  from  Perth 
to  Inverness,  and  further  North,  where  the  land  is 
the  worst,  they  raise  the  best  grades  of  cattle,  chiefly 
polled  Angus  breeds,  and  £20  is  a common  price  for 
two-year-olds  of  the  best  class.  I can  quote  a case 
where  forty  six-months-old  weanling  calves,  twenty 
of  them  kept  in  Ireland  till  year-olds,  out  fed  on 
hay,  and  as  year-olds  sent  to  Scotland,  realised  £9 10s. 
each.  The  other  twenty  were  sent  to  Scotland  as 
half-year-olds  and  fed  by  a farmer  named  Montrose, 
in  Forfarshire,  for  six  months  on  cut  chaff,  treacle, 
straw,  turnips,  and  about  two  pounds  of  cotton  cake. 
Both  lots  were  sold  at  Brechin  sale  in  Forfarshire  in 
April  as  year-olds.  The  Irish-wintered  twenty  made 
£9  10s.  each.  The  Scotch-wintered  lot  made  £13  5s. 
each.  I learned  the  cost  of  the  Scotch-wintered  lot 
per  week  was  2s.  3d.  I don’t  know  wliat  the  Irish- 
wintered  lot  cost,  but  I should  think  it  would  be 
very  near  as  much,  and  the  strange  part  of  it  was 
that,  as  a matter  of  live-weight  for  money,  the  Scotch- 
wintered  lot  cost  less  per  cwt.  than  the  others.  There 
is  a great  loss  sustained  by  cattle  breeders  in  «*■ 
land  by  the  way  they  allow  their  cattle  to  deteriorate 
from  November  to  May. 

59309.  Chairman. — How  old  ? — These  graziers  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  leave  the  cattle  out  all  the  winter  ana 
give  them  hay.  Weigh  a bullock  and  find  him  ten 
cwt.  in  November  and  subject  him  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  out-wintering  with  hay  when  the  weather 
is  bad.  Weigh  him  again  the  following  May  and 
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-,n  will  find  hijn  eight  cwt.,  that 

»ost  junabJ«ly!  and  August,  to  make  that  up  again, 
n Sco  lan’d  the  farmers  never  allow  such  a waste 
1,1  .X  nlaCe  They  keep  increasing  the  weight  all 
bring  about  maturity  much  earlier  than 
f Sid  Of  course,  without  shelter,  sheds  and 
a ,rt,ifioial  food  tlic-  Irish  farmers  could  not 


111 , ‘,,ri  Artificial  food  tlie  Irish  farmers  could  not 
^l,t4teh  farmers  do.  When  I speak  of  Scotch 
farmers  I can  vouch  for  the  best.  The  results  I have 
are  from  the  small  farmer  on  the  worst  lands, 
g? big  farmer  does  not  breed  cattle  He  buys  Irish 
lne  b - • I also  maintain  that  it  is 


S’  to°lth?Sar  supply  of  Danish  butter  that 
on  the  English  and  Scotch  markets  that  it  can 
a better  price  than  Irish  butter,  as  provision 
dealers  told  mo  they  can  only  obtain  Irish  supplies 
fir  a few  months  in  the  summer,  and  Danish  is  to  be 
“i  all  the  year  round,  because  it  is  a tillage  country, 
and  they  grow  roots  to  provide  winter  feeding. 
Dairying  and  stock-rearing  go  hand  in  hand,  and  it 
is  on  small  holdings  the  best  results  of  both  dairying 
and  stock-rearing  can  be  produced,  but  any  cattle 
wared  on  such  small  holding  should  be  fattened  and 
thereby  make  manure  to  feed  the  farm,  and  there 
*ould  be  no  reason  for  letting  any  but  the  producer 
have  any  benefit  out  of  the  stock.  And  if  such  a 
course  were  adopted,  otving  to  the  demand  that  exists 
for  beef  of  early  maturity  as  against  the  old  descrip- 
tion at  present  producing  in  Ireland,  Irish  beef  could 
be  made  to  put  the  American  out  of  our  best  markets, 
inst  as  the  Scotch  beef  commands  such  a big  price 
in  London  over  any  other  country’s  production,  chiefly 
owing  to  its  early  maturity.  By  the  division  of  the 
large  grazing  farms  into  small  agricultural  farms 
the  land  would  give  employment  to  more  than  twice 
what  it  is  doing  at  present,  with  a result  that  shop- 
keepers and  all  others  would  benefit,  as  population 
means  wealth  to  any  country,  and  it  would  keep  the 
people  at  home  at  a healthy  occupation  who  unfor- 
tunately have,  in  most  cases,  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
poorest  employments  in  the  large  towns  of  Great 
Britain. 

59310.  Chairman.— I think  you  have  given  your 
evidence  in  a most  interesting  way.  You  say  you  live 
in  Donegal? — Yes. 

59311.  Do  you  know  Connaught?  Do  you  know  the 
conditions  of  the  trade  in  Connaught?— I do,  in  all 
Ireland,  my  lord. 

59312.  Well,  now,  we  have  been  told  that  if  you 
were  to  break  up  the  grass  lands  of  Connaught  the 
people  that  would  be  put  upon  them  would  not  graze, 
but  they  would  breed  cattle.  What  is  your  view  about 
that?— I do  not  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  They 
could  not  do  without  breeding  cattle  on  these  lands, 
but  they  would  improve  it  by  breaking  a certain 
portion  of  it.  I would  not  say  they  would  break  all 
of  it.  They  might  break  one-third  of  the  farm  in 
some  cases,  when  they  would  be  educated  to  it,  but 
they  would  require  some  little  training  in  Connaught, 
as  Connaught  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  for  the  last 
century. 

69313.  The  system  you  advocate  is  a system  very 
different  from  that  which  is  now  carried  on  in  Ire- 
land?—Certainly. 

59314.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  a 
qrstem  of  small  holders,  you  would  have  to  educate 
the  people  to  the  system  that  is  practised  in  Scotland 
—to  the  stall-feeding  system  ? — Yes,  the  stall-feeding 
system. 

59315.  Pending  that— which  must  take  time  to 
change  the  course  of  trade — do  you  think  that  there 
wonld  be  any  danger  of  the  price  of  stock  going  down 


59313.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  this  con-  Oct.  4 1907- 
tention  that  is  put  before  us  that  a great  deal  of  — - 
these  grass  lands  in  Connaught  are  not  suitable  for  Mr  Michael 
tillage  ? — I know  Roscommon  as  well  as  any  man  Cassidy, 
reared  in  it,  and  there  is  some  of  the  best  tillage  land 
in  Connaught  you  would  get  in  Ireland. 

59319.  Do  you  say  most  of  the  land  would  be  suit- 
able for-  tilling  ? — I would  not  say  all,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is. 

59320.  Your  system  involves  a certain  amount  of 
tillage  and  a certain  amount  of  grass — a mixed  sys- 
tem?— Yes,  mixed  farming. 

59321.  Would  you  advocate,  for  instance,  in  Ros- 
common that  only  the  lands  suitable  for  tillage  should 
be  broken  up? — Yes,  lands  suitable  for  tillage. 

59322.  Very  well,  then.  Does  not  that  mean  this, 
that  when  these  holdings  are  being  apportioned,  care 
must  be  taken  that  a certain  amount  of  the  land 
is  tillage  land  and  a certain  amount  pasture  land? — 

Yes.  When  they  are  being  divided  I should  suggest 
that  should  be  done. 

59323.  You  would  have  to  go  that.  You  could  not 
take  forty  acres  haphazard,  and  put  a man  down 
on  them  without  previous  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
land  was  suitable  for  tillage  or  not? — No. 

59324.  For  instance,  if  you  were  a man  looking  fox- 
grass  land  for  the  purpose  of  a system  such  as  you 
would  advocate,  it  would  not  satisfy  you  that  you 
could  have  fifty  acres  in  the  heart  of  Roscommon. 

You  would  want  to  know  what  sort  of  land  that 
was.  Wouldn’t  you? — Yes ; but  there  are  parts  of 
the  land  of  Roscommon  here  that  would  not  suit  for 
tillage.  It  is  limestone  rock  land,  but  the  best  of 
grazing  land. 

59325.  What  would  you  do  with  it?  Suppose  you 
divide  it  up  into  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  acre 
farms  ? — Give  a man  portion  of  this  land  and  some  of 
the  tillage  land  as  well. 

59326.  Yes.  But  in  order  to  do  that  you  must 
have  tillage  contiguous  to  the  good  pasture  land — 
lying  alongside  or  convenient  to  the  good  pasture 
land? — You  must. 

59327.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  that  the  case  ?— Yes  ; 
you  would  want  to  have  it  adjoining  each  other. 

59328.  Can  you  fiixd  that  in  Roscommon?— Yes,  any 
amount.  Take  from  here  to  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and 
from  that  to  Roscommon  town  and  on  to  Elphin,  there 
is  any  amount  of  it.  ... 

59329.  My  point  is  this.  If  you  divide  all  thi9 
grass  land  into  fifty-acre  holdings,  could  you  ensure 
that  convenient  to  all  the  pasturage,  which  you  your- 
self say  ought  not  to  be  broken  up,  there  should  be 
tillage  land  as  well?— Yes.  I would  advocate,  on  a 
man  getting  such  a farm,  that  there  should  be  some 
tillage  along  with  it.  , , ... 

59330.  But  the  question  is  whether  it  is  possible 
to  do  it— whether  it  is  possible  to  find  the  tillage 
land  so  situated  that  it  can  be  added  conveniently 
to  the  pasturage  land  ? — Well,  I believe  there  is  plenty 
of  it  in  Roscommon.  I do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty.  , , „ . . 

59331.  Is  the  pasture  land  and  the  tillage  land 
intermixed-ara  they  together  ?- Yes,  you  would  get  a 
portion  of  tillage,  and  then  a piece  of  limestone  rock 
land  convenient  to  it,  and  then  parts  with  good  deep 
soil. 


59332.  You  say  you  live  in  Donegal.  Can  the  small 
holders  of  Donegal,  living  on  the  land  which  you 
usually  find  in  Donegal— can  they  do  what  you  sug 
gest — can.  they  in-feed  cattle?  Is  lie  land  good 
enough  for  that?— They  do  not  adopt  that  system. 
59333.  Could  they?— I believe  they  could. 

^ ^ ' 59334.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  do  itf 

bJ  &e  elimination  of  the  grazier,  if  the  production  They  could  do  it.  . . . f . _res  or 

M stores  was  greatly  increased? — Not  at  all,  my  lord,  59335.  Take  a man  wit  ty  +illa>>-e  s’uch 
because  the  smalt  farmer  would  bo  educated  to  turn  fifty  acres,  partly  moun  P ^ your°opinion 

Jese  cattle  out  at  two,  or  two-and-a-half  years  old,  as  you  get  now  m parts  rfjkggj-  ^/XXitch 

where  the  grazier  lets  them  run  about  on  the  ranches  could  he  cany  on  his  op  P 

“sod?6?  are  four  or  five  ye»™  old-  system?— He  Mrtamiy  conicL  enough  tillage 

59316.  I quite  understand  your  point,  but  the  59336.  You  think  there  w winter  ? — Cer- 

queshon  is— while  you  are  teaching  the  people  to  to  supply  him  with  green  s , Tajse 

do  that,  what  is  to  happen  ?-It  would  not  take  very  tainly.  I may  mention  ^Je  ^t  they  do  not  rai^ 

ng’ "I?  lord,  t°  do  that.  In  a few  years  the  people  enough  cattle  in  tho  West  ^ peitrim, 

would  be  all  into  it,  when  they  would  find  it  would  from  the  congested  districts ;of  Do^ega  , 
jf  to  their  own  benefit.  But  you  must  give  them  and  some  other  Northern  co  ■ Mayo  and 

be  way  first;  you  must  give  them  the  land  first  dreds  of  them  every  season  to  be  sold  m Mayo 
tQ  do  it.  Galwav  and  parts  of  Roscommon. 

59317.  Your  plan  involves  a considerable  amount  of  59337.  You  think  there  is _ Donegal 

40  gr™  ““  S""  f”d  101  Mt  te  keep  their  c.ffle  right  »P  to 
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the  time  they  are  fit  for  the  butcher? — Certainly. 
The  place  I mention,  between  Perth  and  Inverness,  is 
the  wildest  district  you  could  travel  through,  and 
the  people  there  feed  the  cattle  the  way  I say.  They 
give  them  cut  grass  in  the  summer,  and  they  are 
able  to  turn  their  two  or  three  cattle  out  fat,  and 
they  rear  'them  from  calves. 

59338.  I was  just  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  What 
sort  of  sized  holdings  are  those  between  Perth  and 
Inverness  ?— Well,  some  of  them  might  have  100  acres 
of  mountain,  and  bits  of  arable  lands  throughout, 
here  and  there.  It  is  more  or  less  right  up  through 
the  glens  from  Perth  to  Inverness.  It  is  all  moun- 
tainous with  little  patches  of  broken  land  in  the 
valleys  and  through  the  hills.  ^ 

59339.  What  do  you  think  is  the  capital  involved 
in  one  of  these  holdings?  How  much  do  you  think  it 
lias  cost  one  of  these  people  to  put  up  the  buildings  ?— - 
Well,  in  some  of  the  places  there,  you  know  it  is 
the  landlord  erects  the  buildings. 

59340.  What  does  it  cost  the  landlord?  What  is 
the  cost? — Well,  at  least  some  of  them,  from  £300  to 
£600  and  £700,  according  to  the  size. 

59341.  Take  a typical  size.  Say  a man  with  100 
acres — half  mountainy  land,  and  a certain  amount  of 
pasturage  and  tillage  mixed  up  with  it.  What 
should  you  say  ? — Well,  between  £300  and  £400  worth 
of  buildings  . 

59342.  Therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  system 
successfully  in  Ireland,  considerable  loans  or  grants 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  small  holders  who  seek 
to  establish  it  ? — Well,  I suggest  so.  Give  them  a cer- 
tain time  to  pay  it  back  as  a loan. 

59343.  If  a man  had  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Roscom- 
mon and  wanted  to  carry  on  the  cattle  trade  on  the 
lines  you  advocate,  how  much  capital  do  you  think 
he  would  want? — Well,  I would  say  that  he  would 
want  £700  or  £800  on  a large  farm. 

59344.  Fifty  acres,  I say.  What  would  he  want  for 
that? — Well,  I should  say  he  could  start  in  life  very 
well  on  £500  or  £600. 

59345.  I think  you  would  certainly  amaze  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  if  they  heard  you.  Well,  now 
with  regard  to  the  loss  between  November  and  May, 
I understood  your  point  was  that  here  there  is  not 
sufficient  green  feeding  given  to  the  cattle  during  the 
winter  ? — Yes. 

59346.  That  they  are  kept  out  too  much — that  they 
are  allowed  to  pick  up  what  they  can  oulside? — Yes. 

59347.  And  that  therefore  they  lose  condition  which 
it  takes  half  the  summer  to  recoup? — They  lose  the 
flesh,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part. 

59348.  Do  you  carry  on  this  system  in  Donegal  your- 
self. Do  you  in-feed  much  ?— I live  on  a farm  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty  acres. 

59349.  And  do  you  do  this? — I do  a little  at  it, 
but  not  much.  I am  a good  deal  engaged  in  the  ship- 
ping business,  but  I do  about  six  or  seven  acres  of 
green  crops. 

59350.  You  do  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  breeding 
cattle  yourself? — I do  not  breed  many. 

59351.  Yon  buy  them  as  stores? — Yes. 

59352.  And  keep  them  and  ship  them  off  to  Scot- 
land ? — Yes. 

59353.  Your  land  is  really  a location  for  the  stores 
until  you  can  ship  them  1 — Yes. 

59354.  Sir  John  Golomb.— You  think  that  Ire- 
land would  be  far  more  prosperous  if  broken  up  into 
twenty-acre  or  fifty-acre  holdings? — Yes. 

59355.  Do  yon  foresee,  if  that  was  carried  out,  any 
difficulty  with  regard  to  labour?— -I  believe  that  a 
lot  of  the  young  people  would  stop  at  home  if  they 
got  employment. 

59356.  I understand  you  distinctly  to  tell  Lord  Dud- 
ley that  in  order  to  give  a man  a fifty-acre  holding 
he  ought  to  have  some  hundred  pounds  capital? — 
Well,  to  get  on  well  from  the  start.  He  might  do 
with  less.  Many  a man  started  with  small  capital 
and  succeeded,  but  in  order  to  get  on  it  would  be 
better  to  have  £500  or  £600  to  erect  houses  and  every- 
thing like  that. 

59357.  Taking  the  illustration  you  gave  of  from 
Perth  to_  Inverness,  Lord  Dudley  asked  you  about 
the  housing,  and  I won’t  ask  you  any  more  about 
that.  But,  on  the  hundred-acre  holding  and  working 
on  that  system,  what  proportion  of  that  hundred 
acres  would  be  in  tillage  ?— Well,  I would  say  it  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  land.  I would  say  twenty 
or  thirty  acres.  If  a lot  of  the  land  was  adapted  for 
bringing  forward  cattle  in  good  condition,  I would  not 
till  so  much.  But,  in  order  to  have  them  in  good 


condition  during  the  winter  months  and  keen  fl 
on  them,  yon  could  not  do  it  without  having  „ h 
tillage.  ° some 

59358.  You  dwelt  wto*.  tta  i„w„ 
“SJl-S  y“  01  havillS  * t'ntation  of 

59359.  Isn’t  it  the  custom  of  this  country  that  w* 
little  rotation  of  grass  is  used  on  the  small  holding 
No,  it  is  not  used. 

59360.  And  there  is  a tremendous  loss  on  the  small 
holdings  because  that  is  not  done?— I do  not  tlunk 
it  is  done  in  any  place  in  Ireland  that  I know  nt 
but  it  is  done  in  Scotland.  w 0I- 

59361.  Where,  a man  has  broken  up  land,  and  wants 
to  get  it  into  grass  again,  what  is  the  custom  in 
Roscommon?  Is  it  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  where,  instead  of  putting  in  grass-sad,  tkv 
let  nature  sow  it.  Is  that  the  case  ? — There  is  hardlv 
anything  tilled  in  Roscommon  except  the  bogs  and 
the  bad  land.  You  will  see  no  good  land  tilled.  I am 
going  through  it  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  years,  and 
I never  saw  any  good  land  tilled  in  Roscommon. 

59362.  May  I take  it,  with  regard  to  the  small 
holders  not  sowing  rotation  grass,  that  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  simple  features 
of  agriculture? — Yes. 

59363.  Now,  I would  _ like  to  lask  you  another 
question.  In  your  experience — a very  wide  one  evi- 
dently—do  you  think  the  yearlings  that  the  small 
farmers  are  now  compelled  to  sell  are  as  forward  and 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  ? — They  are  not. 

59364.  Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  commence  a 
process  of  improving  knowledge  of  agriculture,  would 
not  the  first  thing  be  to  teach  the  small  farmer  the  im- 
portance of  doing  their  yearlings  well,  and  growing 
rotation  grass? — Yes. 

59365.  Do  you  think  a man  who  moves  from  a small 
holding  in  Roscommon  and  does  not  do  that,  and  you 
plant  him  on  a fifty-acre  holding  in  Roscommon— do 
you  think  him  likely  to  succeed  when  on  his  own 
small  holding,  he  does  not  make  the  best  of  it?— He 
wants  to  be  educated.  I would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a model  farm  in  each  county  subsidised  by 
the  Government  to  educate  the  present  generation  to 
that.  A lot  of  people  in  Roscommon  have  never  seen 
it  at  all. 

59366.  And  is  it  not  human  nature  that  where 
people  are  .accustomed'  to  go  on  in  a certain  way  it 
takes  a very  considerable  time  to  alter  their  habits? 
— Not  so  long,  when  they  find  it  is  to  tlieir  own  bene- 
fit. 

59367.  May  I take  it,  or  do  you  wish  me  not  to 
take  it,  that,  in  order  to  make  a success  of  a policy 
of  acquiring  grass  lands  and  breaking  them  up  in 
small  portions,  it  must  bo  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
gradual  process — a policy  of  taking  small  holders 
from  one  district  into  another  on  to  fifty-acre  hold- 
ings. As  you  admit  the  small  holders  now  have  not 
agricultural  knowledge,  don’t  you  also  admit  the 
progress  should  be  gradual  and  slow  ? — I think  such  a 
policy  should  be  carried  out  as  speedily  as  possible 
within  reasonable  limits.  Give  the  people  the  law 
and  the  chance  of  bettering  themselves,  and  they 
will  soon  learn  what  to  do.  . , 

59368.  Do  you  consider — if  you  do  I agree  witn 
you — that  really  the  Irish  butter  is  handicapped  as 
against  the  Danish  butter  by  the  absence  of  constancy 
of  supply? — That  is  what  some  of  the  provision  mer- 
chants in  Scotland  and  England  tell  me,  that  the 
people  get  used  to  the  Danish  butter  for  the  want  o 
the  supply  of  the  other,  and  then  they  keep  to  it. 

59369.  And  in  order  to  have  a better  supply  m the 
winter  you  must  grow  rotation  grass?— Yes. 

59370.  And  you  must  grow  other  things  such  - 
green  crops? — Yes.  , T 

59371.  And  therefore,  if  the  butter  supply  of  “T 
land  is  to  be  improved  in  this  competition 
Danish  butter,  is  it  not  an  extremely  important  tung 
that  the  small  holders  now  existing  should  be  be 
educated  in  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  as  reS  ' 
growing  green  crops  and  the  rotation  olfF&B 
Yes,  and  that  could  be  met  by  local  committees  P 
pointed  in  every  rural  district.  Let  each  ais 
form  ia  committee  of  its  own.  . 

59372.  Quite  so.  And  therefore  it  is  the  first  a*P 
and  very  desirable  that  the  new  Department  oi  6‘ 
culture  should  promote  the  education  of  the 
holders  of  Ireland? — Certainly.  , re 

59373.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  until  they 
so  educated  by  the  efforts  and  the  action  -o 
Agricultural  Department,  which  are  excellen 
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...  thpv  are  so  educated,  to  try  a very  big  expcri- 
ontil  tney  ....  tj,em  on  to  good  land,  must  bo 
BWi-  °flv  done"— Of  course,  at  -the  present  time  here 
cautiously  done  i,  u fa’rmers  are  all  on  the  bad 
jn  ?°and Tn  very  short  time  they  would  get  into 
S i,,  «»  “tor  wU0n  they  would 

i S would  to  *o  ""  advantage. 

y?rMr”sOTKmi.»s0i^I  wish  to  a«t  yon  on. 

S ton  have  hoard  ot  the  evidence  given  before 
«S ' « 'toll  a.  the  evidence  given  m other  places 
lit  land  being  too  good  for  tillage.  Bo  you  agree  in 
£t  view  that  the  land  in  Boace, union,  which  is  now 


under  grass,  is  so  because  it  is  too  good  to  bo  tilled? — o<*.  4, 1007. 
I do  not  agree.  Of  course,  there  is  some  land  better 
for  tillage  than  others.  But  Roscommon  is  adapted  -fr-  Michael 
for  tillage  on  account  of  it  being  almost  all  limestone.  Caaaidy. 
Limestone  land  is  always  good  for  tillage,  and  the 
most  part  of  Roscommon  is  limestone. 

59375.  So  you  do  not  agree? — I do  not. 

59376.  With  regard  to  the  other  questions  and  mat- 
ters you  have  stated,  you  have  been  so  well  informed 
with  reference  to  Scotland,  which  I also  know  so  well, 
that  I have  no  further  questions  to  ask  you.  I ap- 
preciate yovrr  excellent  knowledge? — Thanks  for  your 
good  opinion. 


Mr.  Daniel  Beikne  examined. 


10377  Chairman. — Kindly  state  what  you  wish  to 
before  us  ?-I  represent  the  Croghan  Division  in 
1 We  No.  1 Rural  District  Council.  I am 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Boyle  Town  Tenants  for 
L purchase  of  tlieir  town  premises  under  the  Land 
Act  of  1903.  As  Honorary  Secretary  I took  a promi- 
nent part  in  establishing  last  year  an  agricultural 
•how  in  Boyle.  I have  been  put  forward  by  the 
(Whan  Branch  of  the  United  Irish  League  to  re. 
present  their  district  before  this  Commission.  The 
Division  which  I represent  might  be  taken  as  fairly 
typical  of  the  district  which  lies  between  Eastersnow 
and  Elphin,  and  Carrick-on-Shannon  and  French- 
nark  The  Croghan  Division  mostly  coincides  with 
the  Croghan  Estate  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  following  are 
the  valuation  statistics  of  the  agricultural  holdings 
by  tenants— There  are  forty -one  tenants  holding  undeT 
£5  valuation ; forty-three  between  £5  and  £10 ; 
twenty-five  holding  between  £10  and  £15  ; twenty-two 
holding  £15  and  £25  ; eleven  between  £25  and  £50  ; 
three  between  £50  and  £100,  and  six  over  £100. 
There  are  615  acres  of  non-residential  grass  lands  on 
the  Eing-Harman  Estate,  stretching  by  the  boundary 
of  my  division,  and  these  lands  should  be  parcelled 
out  among  the  smaller  tenants  on  the  Lloyd  Estate. 
Those  who  get  slices  of  the  grazing  lands  should  be  put 
under  obligation  to  till  a.  goodly  proportion  of  them. 
Tillage  and  co-operation  I hold  to  bo  the  saving  planks 
of  the  future  Irish  agriculturalists.  A great  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  Department  to  educate  the 
people  in  the  best  methods  of  farm  culture.  I con- 
sider no  serious  effort  has  yet  been  attempted.  Sub- 
stantial premiums  should  be  given  to  encourage  more 
and  better  tillage.  Public  money  could  be  spent  to 
advantage  around  Croghan  in  a scheme  of  main 
drainage.  The  establishment  of  agricultural  banks 
is  a need  of  the  times.  I remember  a speech  of  the 


Chairman,  when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  which  Mr.  Daniel 
he  said  that  the  Government  should  invest  public  Beirne. 
money  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country — 
not  like  gombeen  usurers  for  the  best  retnrn  of  in- 
terest on  their  particular  purposes — but  for  National 
and  Imperial  advantages.  The  governors  of  the  coun- 
try should  not  only  think — they  should  invest — "Im- 
perially.” That  was  a patriotic  sentiment  worthy 
of  the  speaker,  and  found  a re-echo  in  my  heart. 

The  splitting  up  of  the  grass  lands  may  be  expected 
to  get  rid  of  a chronic  evil  and  may  give  an  impetus 
to  agricultural  activity  if  more  tillage  be  insisted  on, 
but  without  the  hum  of  the  factory  and  workshop 
we  shall  still  lamentably  lag  behind  countries  less 
favoured  by  nature,  but  encouraged  and  protected  by 
the  fostering  care  of  their  paternal  governments. 

Some  connecting  link  of  railway  between  Boyle  and 
Roscommon  town  is  much  required.  At  present  our 
district  is  practically  disfranchised  at  the  County 
Council  and  Technical  'Committee  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  going  to  Roscommon.  In  the 
encouragement  of  industries  the  Department  has 
been  a great  disappointment.  Some  few  years  ago  the 
Rev.  Canon  Coyne,  of  Boyle,  I,  and  some  others,  pro- 
posed the  establishing  of  a co-operative  bacon-curing 
factory  in  Boyle.  I,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  made 
strong  appeals  to  the  Department  for  financial  aid 
towards  our  organising  efforts,  but  only  to  get  a 
blank  refusal.  I really  think  if  we  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  future  in  that  way  the  establishment  of 
pioneer  industries  will  be  an  impossibility.  But  I 
expect  more  enlightened  views  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Rus- 
sell. The  Government  is  responsible  foT  the  Irish 
problem,  and  there  is  a large  balance  due  to  us  for 
over-taxation,  and  a refund  should  be  made  for  public 
works,  developments,  and  industrial  enterprises. 


Mr.  Joseph  Feely  examined. 


59378.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside? — Liscor. 
I merely  come  to  give  some  evidence  about  the  Di- 
vision I represent.  It  is  a congested  Division,  and  the 
landlords  claim  twenty-seven  years’  purchase  of  second 
term  rents. 

59379.  Who  are  the  landlords? — Mr.  Bowten  and  Mr. 
White.  We  held  a meeting  of  tenants  on  the  21st 
“ August,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  they 
would  buy  through  either  the  Estates  Commissioners 
or  the  Congested  Distracts  Board,  as  they  knew  from 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  that  if  the  Board  bought 


, they  could  be  relieved  on  the  outside  farms  m the  Mr.  Joseph 
lost  convenient  places,  and  could  be  scheduled  as  Feely. 

congested  division.  We  wrote  to  the  agent,  and  ne 
iplied  stating  that  the  landlord  had  no  intention  of 
ailing  his  estate  either  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
r the  Congested  Districts  Board.  . . 

59380  You  want  either  the  Estates  Commissioners 
r the  Board  to  buy?— Yes,  because  the  holdings  are 
riser  ably  small. 

59381.  You  want  them  to  buy  because  yon  think  a 
ot  of  improvement  is  required  on  the  estate?  ies. 


Mr.  John  Drury  examined. 


59382.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — Two  miles 
here.  I represent  the  Poor  Law  Division  of 
ivannagh  and  the  Boyle  Division  on  the  County 
There  is  110  use  in  repeating  the  statistics 
«out  the  congested  districts ; but  there  is  one  thing, 
think,  which  does  not  get  the  attention  it  ought  to 
I6’  ®?4  that  is  the  rating  question  and  the  man- 
which  rates  on  houses  affect  poor  men  on 
in  comparison  with  non-residential 

„ ,r - houses.  The  principle  is  important 

intrnAi®  and  if  legislation  could  'be 

the  it  changing  the  principle  that  came  in  with 
of . 1*8  it  would  be  a help  to  con- 
districts  to  an  appreciable  extent.  I 


araall  hoidinj 
farms  with 


will  give  an  illustration  to  explain  Mr.  John 

mean-  In  the  townland  of  Tivannagh  the 
valuation  on  house  propei-.fr  or  properfr  ^ 
scribed  as  “other  hereditaments  is  £27  10s.,  ana 
the  valuation  of  land  £76  15s.,  making  a total  of 
£104  5s.  The  acreage  of  the  townland  is  256  statute 
acres.  Contrast  that  with  the  farm  of  K®®lo8u®s’ 

140  acres,  valuation  £104  on  land  and  10s'-  -f 

hereditaments.  In  one  case  the  tenants  nineteen  m 
number,  pay  rates  to  the  amount  of  £13  7s;  ** 

?he  current  rate  in  this  county,  and  the  non- 
residential  occupier  only  .pays  on  a similar 

srssr&fA  - 

L 2 
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Oct  4 1907.  dae  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  on  houses  is  3s.  8d.,  and  case  where  a piece  of  untenamted  land  was  divide 
' on  land  is  2s.  2d.  ; so  that  the  greater  the  valuation  and  one  of  the  tenants  who  got  possession  of  a 
Mr  John  of  house  property  the  greater  the  rate.  holding  and  was  returned  as  tenant  of  i'i  retired  tra* 

Drury.  59383.  There  is  no  house  on  the  grazing  ranch!— Yes,  it  and  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  a couple  of 

the  herd’s  house,  valued  at  10s.,  and  'the  poor  man  afterwards.  * ars 

has  erected  his  house  and  offices  at  an  expenditure  of  59386.  Whom  did  he  dispose  of  it  to  ?— By 
labour  and  capital,  and  he  is  taxed  upon  his  own  auction  to  another  tenant.  In  those  cases  the  tenant 

industry  if  he  improves  his  house  and  offices  to  such  fanner  should  get  the  preference  when  new  tenancim 

an  extent  that  they  can  be  increased  in  valuation.  are  created  in  these  holdings,  instead  of  men  who  have 

He  is  naturally  reluctant  'to  do  so  if  he  brings  a tax  the  occupation  of  tradesmen  or  are  111-111"  bv 

on  himself.  ' means.  * mer 

59384.  Mr.  O’Kelly.— Do  you  think  in  a case  of  59387.  Was  this  other  man  a shopkeeper  or  trades- 
this  kind  the  eleven  months  occupier  should  get  the  man?— -I  believe  he  was  a retired  school-teacher  or 

benefit  of  the  agricultural  grant? — I don’t  think  he  something  like  that. 

should,  if  it  was  a matter  to  be  considered  in  that  59388.  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — Where  was  the  land  situate? 
way.  I think  that  the  amount  of  rates  these  non-  — Just  outside  the  township  boundary, 
residential  occupiers  pay  should  be  equivalent  to  the  59389.  Sir  John  Colomb, — Would  you  be  in  favour 
rate  the  poor  tenant  pays  on  house  property,  that  of  legislation  which  would  prohibit  the  new  tenant 

would  be  at  the  current  rate  in  Roscommon  3s.  8d.  put  by  the  State  on  land  from  selling  his  interest  for* 

in  the  £,  because  they  don’t  deserve  the  relief  they  certain  term  of  years  ? — Yes,  except  that  if  he  es- 
get.  It  puts  a premium  on  the  existence  of  large  pended  capital  for  improvements  at  any  tune  ha 
farms.  If  these  farms  had  to  pay  higher  rates  there  ought  to  be  compensated  if  he  wished  to  relinquish 
would  -be  a greater  disposition  to  let  them  pass  to  the  his  right  or  claim  .as  a tenant,  but  it  is  not  right 
Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Congested  Districts  that  he  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  interest  at 

Board  for  the  improvement  of  the  congested  districts,  the  end  of  two  years  without  it  ever  costing  him  a 

These  are  things  that  might  naturally  be  considered  penny. 

by  the  Commission  as  being  in  the  interests  of  tlie  59390.  Mr.  Sutherland. — Was  that  holding  pur- 
poor  in  the  congested  districts.  There  is  another  chased  by  a loan  of  public  money? — It  was  Govern- 
point  in  connection  with  the  question  of  new  tenants.  ment  money  advanced  to  buy  out  the  landlord’s  in- 

Suppose  untenanted  land  came  into  the  hands  of  -the  terest.  It  was  divided  by  the  Estates  Commissioners' 

Congested  Districts  Board  or  the  Estates  Commis-  inspector. 

sioners  in  a selection  of  new . tenants  for  this  land  59391.  Then  it  was  given  to  tlie  man  subject  to  an 
it  would  be  advisable  to  insure  that  they  were  bona-  annuity  ? — Yes. 

fide  farmers,  or  at  least  people  who  derived  their  59392.  Does  not  the  selling  authority  maintain  soma 
living  mainly  from  agricultural  pursuits,  because  it  control  as  long  as  the  annuity  is  due? — Of  course 
might  be  possible  that  people  who  would  otherwise  they  do,  but  they  seldom  make  objection  to  a tenant 

be  ineligible  for  these  farms  might  be  inclined  to  selling  his  interest,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  a person  who 

make  some  jobbery,  that  is  people  might  be  returned  gets  five  or  six  acres  of  land,  and  then  without  it 

as  tenants  of  holdings  who  would  get  possession  costing  him  a penny,  he  is  able  to  dispose  of  his 

merely  for  the  purpose  of  selling  out  in  a couple  interest  for  £200. 

of  years  time  and  securing  a profit  for  themselves.  59393.  Do  the  Estates  Commissioners  not  retain 
This  thing  has  happened  oh  this  property.  to  themselves  tlie  power  of  saying  who  is  to  be  the 

59385. — Chairman. — Tell  us  about  that? — It  is  a successor? — Of  course  they  do. 

7 he  Commission  adjourned. 
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Document  put  in  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Burke. 


OUTLINES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


I desire  to  offer  some  evidence  on  the  kelp  industry, 
which  was  formerly  a staple  industry  on  many  parts 
of  the  Irish  coast.  Its  decline  has  been  a very  serious 
■matter.  At  one  time  I believe  that  good  kelp  fetched 
£10  or  £12  a ton,  and  even  when  other  ways  of 
obtaining  iodine  were  discovered  it  was  worth  about 
£7  per  ton. 

It  is  an  industry  which  could  'be  so  worked  as  to 
provide  means  of  employment  for  the  various  mem- 
bers of  a family.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to 
see  whether  it  could  not  be  re-started,  even  under 
existing  conditions,  so  as  to  produce  a price  which 
would  pay  for  the  labour  expended  on  its  manufac- 
ture. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  industry  is  not-  dead. 
Notwithstanding  the  competition  of  other  articles, 
kelp  is  still  made  and  sold  .at  various  places  along 
the  coast.  It,  therefore,  seems  well  worth  trying 
whether,  by  a little  assistance  from  the  Government, 
by  educating  the  workers  into  adopting  better 
methods,  and,  above  all,  by  inducing  them  to  abstain 
from  processes  which  injure  the  market  value  of  the 
article  (such  as  allowing  it  to  get  mixed  with  sand  or 
gravel),  the  industry  might  not  again  become  a widely- 
extended  iand  paying  one. 

The  trade  exists  in  two  forms — (1)  The  sale  of 
manufactured  kelp,  and  (2)  the  sale  of  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  weed  (known  as  “ Coughlagh  ”)  in  a 
dried  condition.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting 
this  particular  description  of  the  weed,  for  it  grows 
by  itself  .in  distinct  patches.  It  is  desirable,  how- 
ever, 'and  even  necessary,  that  it  should  be  dried 
rapidly,  and  good  help  might  be  given  to  the  people 
by  providing  large  drying  sheds  of  a simple  and  in- 
expensive type. 

I believe  that  this  kelp-making  industry,  coupled 
with  fishing,  was  the  original  cause  of  the  large 
population  in  many  congested  districts  along  the 
coast. 

I once  managed  a kelp  agency  myself  for  four  years, 
haying  had  a good  deal  of  experience  for  several  years 
prior  to  that  date,  so  that  I have  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  process  of  production. 

My  district  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Killery  Bay  to  High  Island  and  the 
islands  of  Boffin,  'Shark,  and  Innisliturk.  £6  10s. 
or  £7  per  ton  lis  the  highest  price  I remember;  it 
dropped  to  about  £4  or  £4  10s.  when  iodine  was  dis- 
covered in  mines  somewhere  in  South  America  (I 
think).  In  'addition  to  the  dropping  in  the  price, 
the  season  for  making  kelp  was  shortened  to  a couple 
of  months  in  the  year,  from  about  the  end  of  April 
to  the  end  of  June.  (I  remember  when  it  was  pur- 
chased  up  till  October,  or  as  long  as  the  weed  could 
be  dried  sufficiently  for  burning.) 

For  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  business 
has  been  dwindling ; the  short  season  in  addition  to 
low  prices,  did  not  allow  of  the  people  making  enough 
kelp  to  make  it  pay. 

1 ov^f  *ortY  years  the  kelp  made  all  over  Ire- 
uma.  has  been,  I may  say,  purchased  by  one  firm  in 
^land.  I remember  when  other  firms  started,  'but 
they  dad  not  last  long,  being  put  out  of  the  market 
py  the  old-standing  firm.  Like  other  products,  there 
is  a good  and  had  kelp.  When  competition  set  in 
eip-makers  increased  the  adulteration,  and  what  the 

. him  would  not  purchase,  except  at  a very  low 
price  (some  at  no  price),  was  sold  to  the  new  oom- 
a kad  load  has  gone  to  them  from  the 
J?*®, 1 managed,  which  I found  after  testing  was  not 
_ ,,  . 111016  than  :&  certain  price,  or  perhaps  worth 
nothing  to  my  firm.  (I  worked  for  the  old  firm.) 
niw-f  ' ln  •' ~^se  days,  and  ever  since  other  sources  of 
promrmg  iodine  were  discovered,  must  contain  a very 
^proportion  of  iodine  to  be  profitable.  There 
' Cts  kelP  i 1 think  black  bottles  and 
*.  301,10  kinds  of  soda ; but  my  knowledge  on 

f°r  611<^3  with  putting  kelp  on  board  a oo aster 


The  entire  coast  from  which  the  company  got  its 
suppiy  was  superintended  by  a Mr.  John  Stephens 
dnrtoa  He  V13lted  a11  the  .agencies  frequently 

during  the  season,  tested  and  took  samples  of  the 
kelp,  compared  prices  to  see  that  too  high  a price  was 
not  given  by  the  looal  .agents,  and  that  the  bad  kelp 
Wi^pardiMei  t The  kelp-makers  0f  those  days 
^ I^"ayrsay-  on  ^ft-weed  for 
suppiy  To  remedy  this  I remember  Mr.  Stephens 
tried  all  he  could,  even  to  the  extent  of  advancing 
money  to  purchase  boats,  or  getting  the  landlords  to 
assist  in  supplying  'boats,  in  order  to  start  the  people 
lnst°ad, of  depending  on  the  mere 
drift.  Tins  ended  in  failure;  the  people  could  not 
be  t°  change  from  the  old  way,  or  add  to  their 
profits  by  cutting. 

I Relieve  one  ton  of  kelp  made  from  cut  weed  is 
worth  two  made  from  drift,  especially  after  1st  June. 

Certain  other  weeds  produce  no  iodine,  but  these 
unprofitable  weeds  make  much  harder  kelp  than  the 
loci  line-producing  weed.  Agents  had  to  constantly 
visit  the  different  shores  to  see  that  the  people  did 
not  save  the  bad  weed,  and  when  found  either  have  it 
destroyed  or  find  out  the  people  who  were  saving  it. 
XJiis  was  done  more  in  the  people’s  interest  than  any- 
thing else  as  .an  experienced  agent  could  tell  by  test- 
ing if  bad  weed  had  'been  used.  In  fact,  in  most 
cases  i could  tell  before  testing,  and  it  w.as  only 
where  bad  weed  was  used  that  I tested,  so  as  to  con- 
vince the  seller  that  I knew  what  had  been  done. 

Another  trouble  was  sand  and  stones.  Kelp  was 
burned  on  a sandy  beach,  so  that  sand  and  small 
gravel  stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the  kelp  to  the  extent 
of  one  or  two  or  more  inches,  and  some  round  stones 
would  get  in  somehow  into  the  centre  of  the  blocks  ; 
m such  cases  the  agent  had  to  make  deductions  in 
weight  for  sand,  etc.,  or  impose  a fine  where  kelp  was 
burned  on  certain  shores  ordered  to  be  excluded. 

kelp  absorbs  moisture  even  in  the  store,  and  it  was 
often  left  out  too  long  after  burning,  and  not  pro- 
perly covered  before  bringing  to  the  stores.  This  had 
to  be  taken  into  aocount  in  the  weight,  as  it  injured 
the  quality. 

If  the  kelp  industry  was  properly  worked  I believe 
the  profits  would  fax  exceed  these  expected  from  the 
fashing  industry. 

A chemical  factory  could  be  started,  in  some  central 
place  on  the  coast,  say  Westport  or  Sligo,  and  then 
develop  the  cutting  of  weed.  In  my  time  if  the  weed 
was  cut  it  had  to  be  cut  out  of  an  open  three-ton 
boat,  with  a large  hook  like  a reaping  hook  with 
curved  irons  to  catch  the  weed ; this  was  attached  to 
a long  pole  which  it  took  two  or  three  men  to  work. 
One  boat-load  would  be  as  much  as  could  be  got  at  a 
tide,  as  it  had  to  be  cut  at  low  water. 

Means  of  procuring  this  weed  on  a large  scale  with 
less  labour  could  be  devised,  just  as  steam  trawlers 
have  come  .in  to  supersede  the  old  ways  of  fishing. 
There  are  plenty  of  'people  who  know  how  to  bum 
kelp,  so  the  young  men  would  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  learning. 

If  the  kelp  industry  was  revived  I believe  the  popu- 
lation m these  congested  districts  would  be  doubled. 

1 als?  ^f.]leve  riiat  if  the  Government  or  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  insist  on  removing  these 
■people,  and  that  later  on  what  I propose  is  done, 
those  removed  will  either  sell  or  leave  the  land 
.given  to  them,  and  go  back  to  their  old  quarters,  and 
follow  the  business  of  their  forefathers. 

Although  weed  grows  along  most  shores  on  the 
West  and  North  Coast,  it  only  drifts  into  certain 
places  in  rough  weather.  I suppose  this  is  owing  to 
currents. 

I am  only  acquainted  with  the  west  coast 
but  there  must  be  weed  along  the  north  coast 
of  Antrim,  as  Mr.  Stephens  offered  me  an  agency 
that  he  intended  starting  there  some  years  after  I 
had  given  up  the  work. 
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Kelp-making  requires  a.  good  deal  of  ground  for 
drying  the  "weed  unless  it  could  he  dried  in  sheds. 

The  advantage  of  cutting  weed  is  that  you  get  it 
.all  along  the  coast,  and  can  procure  it  day  after  day, 
and  dry  the  weed  on  shores  where  the  drift-weed  does 
not  come  in,  thus  enlarging  the  area  and  quantity. 

As  a rule,  when  drift-weed  does  come  in  it  arrives 
in  such  quantities  that  it  rots  on  the  shore  before  it 
can  he  removed,  and  a large  quantity  is  thus  lost. 

Between  now*  and  next  April  a great  deal  could  be 
done  in  preparing  for  experiments  on  suitable  parts 
of  the  coast. 

First  of  all  find  out  (1)  where  the  weed  is  glowing 
in  sufficient  quantity,  (2)  the  most  convenient  shore 
to  unload  at,  and  (3)  where  the  weed  could  be  dried 
free  of  sand  or  small  shingle. 

If  two  or  three  families  joined  in  a boat  of  three 
or  four  tons  with  proper  tackle,  and  divided  the 
profits,  it  would  be  the  best  plan.  flVIy  recollection 
is  that  in  former  years  this  used  to  be  done. 

A great  advantage  of  kelp-making  is  that  it  gives 
employment  to  so  many  members  of  a family.  The 
men  cut  the  weed,  'and  bring  it  to  shore,  when  their 
wives  and  children  can  assist  in  carrying  it  to  tlio 
spreading  ground,  after  which  the  work  is  much  the 
same  as  saving  hay  until  it  is  put  into  large  cocks. 
The  weed  must,  be  left  in  these  cocks  for  some  time 
to  heat  or  get  into  a dry,  soft  condition.  If  burned 
fresh,  when  dry  and  crisp,  the  return  would  not  he 
so  good. 

I daresay  the  purchasers  would  be  prepared  to  give 
a fair  price,  ana  purchase  all  the  kelp  that  could  be 
made,  provided  the  quality  was  kept  up  to  the  proper 
standard. 

Sea  rods  collected  in  the  winter  add  considerably  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  kelp.  It  is  much  easier 
to  burn  the  weed  when  you  have  sea  Tods,  as  they  pre- 
vent the  weed  from  getting  clogged  in  the  kiln. 

Kelp,  to  be  well  burned,  must  be  kept  in  a liquid 
state  from  start  to  finish,  so  that  when  tempered  or 
mixed  with  iron  rakes  in  the  evening  it  will  cool 
down  into  one  hard  block  like  lead. 

'From  what  I have  heard  of  the  Parish  Committee 
system  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  I am  in- 
clined to  think  such  committees  might  be  made  the 
means  of  reviving  this  great  industry,  of  extending  .it 
beyond  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  .attained, 
and  of  getting  the  workers  to  understand  that  it 
would  pay  them  to  make  the  best  article,  or  to  save 
the  “ Coughlagh  ” weed  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
and  carefully  avoid  every  form  of  adulteration. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  kelp,  I wish  to  say 
something  of  my  experience  as  a farmer:  I farm 

nearly  200  acres,  principally  grazing,  and  I manage 
over  600  acres  for  landowners,  buying  and  selling  all 
classes  of  cattle  from  calves  to  stores,  springers,  and 
fat  oattle,  .according  to  the  class  of  land  I have  to 
manage. 

I consider  that  the  Irish  graziers  have  been  the 
means  of  keeping  a high-class  breed  of  stcck  in  the 
country,  not  only  to  perpetuate  the  species,  but  to 
get  the  best  price  for  the  finished  article,  either  .as 
springer,  milker,  or  beef.  I have  been  buying  and 
selling  oattle  for  over  thirty  years,  attending  fairs 
and  competing  with  the  catt'e  dealers,  and  I have 
always  considered  that  it  paid  me  to  secure  a well- 
bred  animal,  even  if  I gave  up  to  ten  shillings  more 
for  it  than  a dealer  would  give.  I believe  it  will  be 
disastrous  for  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  if  by  any 
change  of  system  they  .are  left  depending  on  cattle 
dealers  and  English,  markets  for  the  sale  of  their 
calves  .and  young  stores.  Ireland  can  produce  first- 
class  grass-fed  beef.  In  England  and  .Scotland  most 
of  the  beef  lias  to  be  finished  by  hand-feeding. 

The  congested  districts  are  oh  the  sea  coast,  and  in 
order  to  relieve  congestion  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Government  Departments  .and  the  Board  should  work 
inland  by  getting  rid  of  the  large  grazing  fanners, 
buying  them  out,  dividing  their  lands  into  small 
holdings,  and  giving  them  to  people  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  making  a living  by  other  means  (such 
as  fishing,  kelp-burning,  or  migrating  to  England  cr 
Scotland  as  labourers),  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  farming,  and  whom  it  will  take  generations  to 
instruct  (.in  the  meantime  to  be  spoon-fed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tile  taxpayers),  and  even  then  it  is  a ques- 
tion to  be  solved  whether  the  change  will  'be  a success 
or  not. 

The  principal  products  of  Ireland  for  food  and  ex- 
port are  beef,  butter,  pork,  fowl,  and  eggs.  The  pro- 


duction of  beef  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue  to 
the  Irish  farmers,  large  and  small,  from  the  farmer 
who  can  only  keep  one  calf  till  it  is  six  months  old  to 
the  large  grazier  who  turns  out  the  finished  article 

Farm  produce,  like  other  commodities,  has  its  dif 
ferent  stages  of  production  before  it  comes  to  the 
final  stage  and  is  ready  for  consumption. 

I now  propose  to  take  beef  through  its  different 
courses,  and  will  begin  at  the  bottom  or  first  course 

Any  person  who  lias  experience  of  Irish  fairs 
knows  that  if  he  wants  to  purchase,  say,  thirty  or 
forty  calves  he  must  buy  them  in  ones  or  twos.  Verv 
rarely  will  he  find  a farmer  who  has  from  three  to 
six  calves  in  one  lot  to  dispose  of.  The  man  with 
two  or'  three  calves  .is  the  class  the  'Congested  Districts 
Board  wish  to  increase.  A calf  is  not  beef.  Why 
does  the  farmer  sell  it.  ? because  he  has  only  got  from 
five  to  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  can’t  keep  it  longer. 

The  farmer  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  keeps 
three  or  four  cows  on  the  portion  of  his  land  outside 
what  is  required'  for  tillage,  a couple  of  heifers  to 
take  the  place  of  cows,  or  to  keep  up  the  stock  of 
milkers.  He  must  get  rid  of  the  calves  when  they 
are  nine  months  to  a year  old ; having  no  room  or 
feeding  for  them,  he  passes  them  on  to  the  next 
stage. 

Matters  might  be  made  easier  if  farmers  could 
order  heifer  calves  as  required,  but  the  course  of 
nature  provides  for  them  bull  calves  (latter  turned 
into  bullocks)  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three  to 

Small  fanners  cannot  afford  to  keep  even  one  bullock 
calf  once  it  has  reached'  nine  months  or  a year  old, 
for  several  reasons ; in  the  first  place  they  liave  not 
room,  and  in  the  second  place  the  land,  even  if  they 
could  keep  it,  is  not  capable  of  turning  it  into  beef. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  mountain  districts 
holding  large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  keeping  milch 
cows  ; also  farmers  in  low-Lands  who  cannot  keep  the 
calves  after  they  get  to  the  weaning  stage,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  too  well-bred,  the  cows  having 
been  served  by  a well-bred  shorthorn.  It  pays  these 
farmers  to  rear  calves  by  good  bulls  to  a certain 
■age,  but  when  it  comes  to  dispensing  with  the  hand- 
feeding they  must  be  handed  over  to  the  man  who 
has . land  suitable,  .and  a sufficient  area  to  keep  a 
number  of  them.  If  these  farmers  sent  their  cows  to 
an  ill-hred  bull  they  would  not  get  a remunerative 
price  for  their  calves. 

Who  keeps  these  well-bred  shorthorn  bulls?  The 
large  grazier. 

Fanners  arrange  the  class  of  their  cows  by  sending 
•a  certain  number  to  bulls  whose  progeny  as  likely  to 
suit  the  class  of  land  (this  remark  refers  to  moun- 
tain and  poorer  districts)  that  is  to  produce  the 
heifers  they  wish  to  keep,  to  take  tile  place  of  milkers 
when  the  tatter  get  too  old  to  be  profitable. 

Leaving  out  the  mountains  and  moors  suitable  as 
grouse  preserves  one  might  say  that  nine-tenths  of 
Ireland  is  as  suitable  for  tillage  as  for  grazing,  hut 
in  stating  this  I do  not  class  all  the  grazing  as  fat- 
tening land. 

I have  got  to  the  stage  when  the  calf  is  nine  to 
twelve  months  old,  but  has  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
longer  to  live  before  it  is  ready  to  turn  into  beef; 
who  is  to  keep  it  in  the  interval  ? From  this  age  of, 
nine  or  twelve  months,  when  the  calves  are  sold  by 
small  farmers  (who  cannot  keep  them  longer)  until 
they  reach  the  age  when  they  are  ready  to  fatten  by 
laige  graziers  (say,  2^  year  olds),  it  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  them  to  a greater  extent  than  iis  required  to 
develop  their  growth,  and  keep  them  in  a healthy 
condition.  A larger  class  of  grazing  fanners  take 
these  calves  over,  buying  according  to  the  class  of 
land  they  are  to  be  fed  on,  .and  keeping  them  as  long 
as  the  land  is  fit  to  feed  them.  I might  say  in  many 
cases  there  are  two  or  three  changes  between  the  nine 
or  ten  months  and  the  2£  year  old  stage,  as  some 
lands  are  only  snitable  for  summer  grazing,  all  the 
stock  being  removed  during  the  winter  months,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  head. 

It  would  not  pay  to  keep  these  cattle  on  fattening 
land  from  start  to  finish,  and  even  if  it  would,  there 
is  not  sufficient  fattening  Land  in  Ireland  to  do  it 

The  large  grazier  who  finishes  these  cattle  looks  to 
small  profits  and  quick  returns  during  the  six  or  seven 
grazing  months  of  the  year,  buying  his  stores  in  April 
and  May,  .and  selling  at  intervals  up  to  November,  or 
middle  of  December  if  it  as  an  open  winter. 


* September,  1907. 
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Some  graziers  keep  the  different  classes  of  land  re- 
quired, so  that  they  can  pas9  them  on  through  the 
different  stages  by  changing  them  to  different  farms. 
In  this  way  many  lay  in  their  supply  as  calves  from 
the  small  farmers. 

I have  already  stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  land 
j9  as  suitable  for  tillage  as  for  grazing.  According 
jis  you  increase  the  tillage  and  small  farms  you  in- 
crease the  production  of  young  cattle  (calves  from 
nine  to  twelve  months  old),  but  you  reduce  the  area 
required  for  keeping  the  young  stock  till  they  have 
reached  the  age  suitable  for  beef,  and  you  also  re- 
duce the  area,  that  is  required  to  turn  them  into  the 
finished  article. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  has  been 
adjusting  itself  for  generations  in  a natural  way  ac- 
cording to  requirements  must  be  considered. 

In  order  to  produce  a good  calf  the  small  farmer 
must-  get  the  service  of  well-bred  bulls  (they  need  not 
be  pure-bred),  costing  >at  age  of  thirteen  to  fifteen 
months  from  £10  to  £20  and  £35,  or  more,  according 
to  breeding  and  quality.  A small  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a good  bull,  and  if  he  could,  in  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  cases  the  bull  could  not  be  fed  ; lie 
must  get  good  pasture  in  the  season  and  hand-feeding 
in  the  winter — in  fact,  a certain  amount  of  hand- 
feeding  all  the  year  round.  These  bulls  are  pur- 
chased by  the  large  fanners  or  graziers,  and  for  their 
service  small  fees  are  charged,  from  2s.  to  3s.,  and  in 
a few  cases  more,  where  the  animal  is  above  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  bulls. 

The  farmers  who  keep  these  bulls  are  the  men  on 
whom  the  small  far-mer  depends  to  buy  his  one  or 
more  calves,  when  he  must  pass  them  on  ; they  are 
also  the  men  some  of  the  official  .and  other  witnesses 
want  to  do  away  with. 

These  grazing  farmers  as  far  as  possible  purchase 
their  young  stock  in  their  own  neighbourhood  from 
small  farmers  whose  stock  they  know.  According  as 
the  small  farmer  is  increased  in  numbers  so  will  the 
demand  for  young  stock  diminish. 

If  the  sources  from  which  the  Irish  farmers  and 
people  get  their  living  improve,  or  .allow  of  more 
workers,  so  will  the  population  increase ; but  to  try 
and  increase  the  population  first  by  cutting  up  the 
country  into  small  farms,  and  building  houses  before 
the  problem  of  how  they  are  to  live  is  settled,  is  a 
case  of  putting  the  car  before  the  horse,  and  should 
be  seriously  considered  before  it  is  too  late. 


Civilisation,  education,  and  machinery,  and,  I 
might  add.  Land  Acts,  have  changed  tire  Irish  far- 
mers ; they  have  learned  to  live  better  than  their 
forefathers,  and  to  do  this  they  must  have  more  Toont 
Young  people,  who  must  attend  school  till  they  are 
fourteen,  get  a fair  education,  at  any  rate,  sufficient 
to  make  them  decide  that  they  are  not  going  to  begin 
life  by  sitting  down  on  a small  farm,  and  working  it 
with  the  spade  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  when  they 
feel  they  can  do  better.  Unless  a farmer  has  a rea- 
sonable-sized farm  he  cannot  employ  machinery  and 
horses,  and  he  cannot  work  a larger  farm  unless  you 
provide  him  with  additional  capital. 

Thousands  of  labourers’  cottages  are  being  built 
with  acre  plots  added.  It  may  be  decided  later  that 
one  acre  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  they  must  get 
three  or  more  acres.  At  whose  expense  will  these 
plots  be  given — at  that  of  the  industrious  farmer 
who  is  just  beginning  to  feel  that  he  can  live  com- 
fortably, .and  perhaps  before  his  days  are  ended  bo 
■able  to  settle  some  of  his  children  on  similar-sized 
farms  to  his  own. 

There  must  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Thb  present  condi- 
tion of  the  labour  market  in  rural  districts  does  not 
show  that  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand — 
quite  the  other  way. 

Families  (so-called  labourers')  are  taking  these 
houses  and  plots  of  ground  just  because  they  think 
there  is  something  to  be  made  by  them,  in  the  same 
way  as  people  took  seed  potatoes,  thinking  they  were 
getting  the  seed  for  nothing  at  the  expense  of  some- 
body else. 

Will  the  children  of  these  labourers  (who  must 
.attend  school  till  they  are  fourteen)  take  their 
parents’  places,  and  work  the  few  .acres  with  their 
spades. 

You  oannot  raise  the  level  of  one  class  without 
lowering  the  others,  if  it  is  tried  by  artificial  means, 
which  I say  is  the  course  .advocated  by  many  of  the 
witnesses.  One  class  cannot  live  without  the  other, 
and  in  order  that  both  may  make  a living  there  must 
be  a higher  to  keep  the  lower  going ; if  all  were  in  the 
same  level  the  world  would  not  be  worth  living  in. 

Improve  the  resources  of  the  country  by  every  means 
possible,  and  the  people  will  improve  themselves. 
Don’t  try  to  increase  Die  population  first. 
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Document  put  in  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Blake. 


Notes  on  Conditions  of  TAfe  in  Renvyle. 


Board  of  Works  loan,  £1,500  to  Henry  Blake.  The 
reason  that  the  whole  £1,500  w.as  not  taken  by  Henry 
Blake  after  the  famine  was  that  he  had  to  sell  half 
of  his  estate  (now  Kylemore  Estate),  on  which  the 
money  not  spent  on  'Ourragh  farm  was  to  have  been 
spent.  £106  had  been  spent  on  one  part  of  it  before 
■sold,  and  £36  on  Renvyle  Demesne ; all  the  rest  on 
Curragh  farm  of  the  £904  19s.  taken. 

I paid  some  of  this  loan  since  I was  left  a widow — 
when  trustee  of  my  son. 

It  is  those  who  allowed  the  poor  man  a chance  of 
uvrng  who  are  getting  trouble.  People  came  from 
61 , es*ia*es>  an<r  even  from  Scotland,  on  account  of 
the  cheap  land,  seaweed  for  manure,  and  work  given. 
Renvyle  had  been  before  the  famine  one  of  the  great 
herring  fisheries.  Three  hundred  boats  used  to  go  out 
trom  our  beach,  and  large  ships  used  to  come  to  fake 
the  fish.  With  the  blight  of  the  potatoes  came  also  the 
hsh.  leaving  the  coast-,  so  of  course  the  people  suffered 
rouch ; there  was  then  no  kelp  here.  It  was  my  hus- 
II-  BLake,  R.N.,  who  brought  the  trade 
hack  here.  He  gave  and  secured  spread  ground,  and 
men  to  teach  the  people.  Kelp  had  been 
Mode  forty  or  fifty  or  more  years  before,  but  the 
people  bad  put  in  sand,  and  broken  up  the  business, 
fur.  Steven,  the  Messrs.  Patterson’s  agent  (now 
*a,8Iy  an<I  Co-),  called  one  day  about  18£2,  and  told 
my  husband  that  if  he  could  secure  spread  ground, 


he  thought  money  was  to  be  made,  and  Mr.  Steven 
•it  was  who  arranged  that  the  royalty  was  to  be  1». 
5 d.  Afterwards,  when  the  price  fell,  I,  without  being 
asked,  reduced  it  to  Is.  4d.  Mr.  Hazel,  the  present 
agent,  it  was  who  asked  me  to  take  a settled  amount. 
He  mentioned  10s.,  but  I had  just  bought  all  my 
lands,  and  paid  a large  sum,  and  I said  I could  not 
take  less  than  12s.  6rf.  per  ton.  If  my  farm  was  taken, 
from  me  it  would  stop  the  trade,  and  so  also  injure 
my  demesne  and  islands.  The  kelp  manufacturers 
have  paid  thousands  'and  thousands  to  Renvyle 
tenants  since  1862. 

Grazing. 

The  mountain  which  with  the  demesne  I hold  as 
tenant  proprietor  I set  in  grazing  always  both  for 
sheep  and  cattle;  also  sometimes  I have  sheep  and 
cattle  of  my  own.  I want  all  I have  for  my  business. 
After  I opened  Renvyle  House  as  hotel  I bought  the 
tenant-right  of  the  mountain  from  a tenant  who  was 
selling  it.  I paid  for  this  £100.  I have  the  fishing 
and  shooting  on  the  whole  of  the  Renvyle  Estate  se- 
cured to  me  by  lease,  and  bought  afterwards  in  Land 
Judges  Court.  If  game,  which  they  never  had,  was 
given  to  the  tenants  there  would  be  no  game  either 
on  holding  or  on  my  land. 

If  you  were  wanting  to  buy  one  of  the  small  hold- 
ings on  Renvyle  you  would  then  know  the  value  the 
people  put  on  them.  One  of  the  questions  I wat 
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Appendix  H.  asked,  whether  I thought  it  right  to  keep  Land  when 
— people  round  me  had  only  small  holdings,  would 
apply  to  more  than  land.  There  were  many,  even  in 
the  Clifden  Courthouse,  who  might  like  to  have  got 
any  of  the  Royal  Commissioners’  wardrobes  if  they 
would  get  the  Government  to  buy  it  for  them  at  half 
the  value,  leaving  the  Commissioners  without,  and 
certainly  many  who  live  in  great  houses  >in  London, 
while  others  have  to  struggle  for  a livelihood  in 


small  hovels  in  the  poor  towns  in  Ireland 
might  be  asked  the  same  question.  People  have  come 
into  Jtenvyle  Estate  without,  as  the  people  say,  a 
“second  porringer,”  and  are  now  well  off.  ih6 

Sle  often  tell  me  of  this  one  and  that ; and  even 
in  the  last  forty  years  I know  of  some  myself ; 
and  a great  many  return  from  America  and  settle 
down  here. 
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Document  put  in  by  Mr.  Denis  Kirwan. 

Payment  or  Rents  ox  Estates  managed  by  Witness. 


Rental  for 
the  Period 
in  Col.  (8). 


tints  Received 
in  h ; Period 
in  Col.  (8). 


Number 

TenantB 


For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 

| For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 

| For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 

; For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 

| For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 

! For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  lBt  Nov., 

! For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 

, | For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 
For  year  ended  1st  Nov., 


£ s.  d. 
3,314  19  0 
ditto, 
ditto. 

1,816  18 

ditto, 

ditto, 

1,224  9 

ditto, 

ditto, 

4,419  19 

ditto, 

ditto, 

8,298  17 
ditto, 

•ditto, 


ditto, 
ditto, 
2,709  15 


'76  0 O'j 
•31  0 oi 

118  0 Oj 
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Documents  put  in  V>y  The  Right  Hon.  The  Viscount  Gough. 


; Consolidation  of  Small  Holdings. 

A.— Abstract  of  Dr.  Gentrsch’s  Deport. 

1.  Consolidation  implies  an  exchange  of  lands  in 
the  same  locality,  so  situated  as  to  make  economical 
Forking  impossible. 

2.  Object  of  exchange  is  to  give  each  proprietor  a 
compact  holding. 

3.  Such  exchange  must  often  be  effected  against  will 
of  part  of  the  proprietors.  What  proportion  must 
apply  for  it  must  differ  according  to  local  circum- 
stances. 

4.  Consolidation  likely  to  be  especially  beneficial 
where  owners  can  only  roach  their  holdings  by  passing 
over  lands  belonging  to  others. 

5.  Compromise  between  parties  interested  to  be 
effected  by  giving  of  lands  of  equal  value,  hut  pay- 
ment of  money  to  be  allowed  only  in  special  cases. 

6.  Lands  received  iin  exchange  to  bear  burden  of 
mortgage  debt  attaching  to  lands  given  in  exchange. 

7.  Formation  of  companies  to  promote  consolida- 
tion of  holdings  and  watch  over  common  interests. 


B.— Saxon  Law  of  July  23,  1861. 

§§  8.  Negotiations  to  be  initiated,  even  if  the  re- 
quest be  made  by  a single  owner. 

A special  Commission  effects  the  consolidation. 
Consolidation,  obligatory  in  some  oases. 

J?  § 10.  Pieces  of  ground  from  a neighbouring  dis- 
trict can  be  brought  in. 

13.  Participators  must  obtain  land  of  the  same 
value  as  wliat  tHey  gave  up,  and  must  not  suffer  in 
my  way. 


SAXE-COBUBG  AND  GOTIIA. 

A.— Law  of  June  23,  1863. 

Beils  of  Scattered  Holdings. 
h Loss  of  space  along  each  boundary. 

Z Opportunities  for  strife  and  law  suits. 

3.  Waste  of  time  and  labour  for  men  and  animal 
e journey  from  one  holding  to  another. 

®T  to,te  ^ they  exist  at  all.  Thi 
JMes  “e  oarts,  which  are  also  hot  filled. 


Advantages  of  Consolidation. 

L Gain  of  cultivable  acreage. 

*n  ^”assau>  before  consolidation 
bned  flf7  W6re>  roughly,  1,220  miles  in 

io  I)  mijeg  er  lts  ■accomplishment  they  were  reduced 

Jlealiiw ar m^idar.ies,  diminution  of  picking  and 
Pfter  near  61  “£dings  are  generally  put  to- 

, 3 „ ear  vlUage>  the  larger  ones  further  off. 
la  travel'll Ti!r°f  roanure  and  seed  ; also  horse  labour, 
is  lost.  S trom  one  Piet  to  another  much  manure 

Saving  of  time. 


In  a year  this  comes  to  a great  deal,  the  man  not 
losing  time  going  from  plot  to  plot. 

5.  Convenient  shape  of  farm. 

As  far  as  possible  each  farm  is  made  four-cornered. 

6.  Betterment  of  cultivation. 

Drainage  is  impossible  with  sub-division. 

Use  of  ploughs  and  other  implements  is  made  diffi- 
cult. 


Method  Employed  in  Coburg. 

Arable  land  carefully  examined  by  experts,  and 
divided  into  eleven  classes  according  to  yearly  value, 
and  marked  by  posts.  Meadows  divided  into  two 
classes. 

A difficult  series  of  reckonings  are  made,  and  each 
man  gets  the  same  value  as  he  had  before,  though  it 
may  be  a different  class  of  land.  So  far  as  possible 
each  man’s  preference  is  attended  to. 


Consent  of  Interested  Parties. 

In  Coburg,  where  consent  of  half  of  proprietors  was 
required,  Act  had  been  almost  inoperative,  but  widely 
resorted  to  in  Gotha,  where  consent  of  quarter  was 
sufficient. 


B. — The  Laws  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  relative 
to  the  Advancement  of  Agriculture,  and 
particularly  to  Present  Holdings. 

Acts  Eclating  to  the  Consolidation  of  T.and. 

1.  Purpose  iand  object  of  consolidation. 

2.  Kinds. of  land  which  may  be  consolidated. 

3.  'Compromise  between  the  persons  interested  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  land. 

4.  Proceedings  on  the  consolidation. 

5.  Companies  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation. 

6.  Acts  as  to  the  alteration  of  water-courses ' and 
the  execution  of  drainage  and  irrigation  works,  and 
the  establishment  of  a rent  bank  having  for  its  ob- 
jects the  advancement  of  agricultural  interests. 


The  State  of  Saxony  has  shown  a Desire  to  Pro- 
mote the  Consolidation  of  Small  Holdings. 

(a)  By  provisions  which  for  the  advantage  of  the 
parties  interested  make  possible — on  the  application, 
of  one  party  only — the  releasing  of  the  land  from 
burdensome  servitudes  and  other  incumbrances,  as 
well  as  the  division  and  the  alienation  of  lands 
vested  in  the  parish,  and  of  which  the  individual 
members  thereof  have  the  direct  use;  to  raise  the. 
peasant  class,  as  also  to  advance  all  agricultural  de- 
velopments, and  it  has  for  the  attainments  of  these 
objects  passed  the  Act  of  the  17th  of  March,  1832, 
relating  to  the  redemption  and  division  of  land  held 
in  common,  and  several  supplementary  Acts,  and 
particularly  the  Act  of  the  17th  of  March,  1832,  as  to 
the  constitution  of  a land  rent  bank. 

( b ) By  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  23rd  of  July, 
1861,  respecting  the  consolidation  of  lands,  and  in 
conjunction  herewith  of  the  Act  of  the  29th  of  April, 
1890,  relating  to  matters  in  common  of  the  companies 
formed  for  the  aforesaid  purpose,  i.e.,  the  consolida- 
tion of  land,  to  cause — even  against  the  will  of  a 
part  of  the  occupants — the  consolidation  of  lands, 
i.e.,  such  an  exchange  of  lands  belonging  to  different 
owners,  but  which,  are  situated  promiscuously,  by 
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which.  ,a  site  is  intended  to  he  given  to  each  owner 
as  near  and  adjoining  and  favourable  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate,  as  possible. 

(e)  By  making  compulsory  regulations. 

(i.)  For  oarrying  out  the  alteration  of  a water- 
course and  maintaining  the  same,  the  execution  of 
which,  being  highly  in  the  interests  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land,  has  been  proposed  by  a.n  interested 
party,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  State,  for  the 
owners  of  those  lands  and  waterworks  the  value  of 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  alteration. 

(ii.)  Concerning  the  permission  given  for  the  ne- 
cessary preparation  for  the  purposes  of  executing 
drainage  or  irrigation  works  that  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  State — including  the  plant  necessary 
for  the  stemming  .and  deviation  of  water — to  be 
executed  by  each  owner  of  hind  against  compensa- 
tion for  the  servitudes  imposed  or  the  damages  aris- 
ing thereout  or  therefrom,  and  has  minutely  specified 
these  compulsory  regulations  in  the  Act  relating  to 
•the  alteration  of  water-courses  and  the  execution  of 
drainage  and  irrigation  works  of  the  15th  August, 
1855,  and  the  Act  of  the  9th  February,  1864,  explain- 
ing the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  notification  of  the 
22nd  February,  1870. 

(<i)  By  opposing  an  uneconomical  severing  into 
small  portions  of  lands,  situate  and  being  in  the 
country,  by  passing  the  Act  relating  to  the  divisi- 
bility of  the  ownership  of  land  of  the  30th 
November,  1843. 

As  to  the  details  thereof  the  following  may  be 
stated : — 

The  Act  dated  the  17th  of  March,  1832,  relating  to 
the  redemptions  and  divisions  of  lands  held  in  com- 
mon, and  the  supplementary  Acts  of  the  21st  of 
July,  1846,  and  of  the  15th  May,  1851,  as  also  the 
notification  of  the  18th  of  February,  1876.  The 
Act  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  Rent  Bank, 
of  the  17th  of  March,  1832,  besides  the  Order  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  same,  dated  the  30th  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  as  well  .as  supplementary  Acts  of  the  20th 
September,  1855,  Notification  of  the  21st  January, 
1860,  and  the  Act  of  the  25th  February,  1888. 


1.  Purpose  and  Object  of  the  Redemption. 

Lentil  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  17th  of  March, 
1832,  the  present  holdings  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
were  in  many  ways  burdened  with  different  kinds  of 
oppressive  .servitudes  and  incumbrances.  These  bur- 
dens caused  great  hardship  to  the  occupiers  of  such 
holdings,  and  hindered  agricultural  progress.  Be- 
sides the  burden  of  the  general  public  taxes  due  to  the 
State,  municipality,  and  parish,  the  peasant  farmer 
had  to  'bear  numerous  taxes  -which  were  charged  upc-n 
his  holdings,  and  which  arose  out  of  rights  of  land- 
owners  and  landed  proprietors,  Vogteiherrschaft, 
Government*  officials  with  petty  (jurisdiction,  and 
through  the  power  wielded  by  the  Church.  All  these 
duties  which  consisted  of  services  to  be  rendered,  the 
obligation  to  p>ay  money,  and  of  payment  in  kind,  or 
of  a tenth,  formed  a hindrance  to  the  development1' 
of  a well-to-do,  free  peasant  class.  The  purpose  and 
object  of  the  aforesaid  Acts  was  to  remove  such  a 
hindrance.  The  provisions  of  the  said  Acts  permit 
generally,  to  every  landowner,  and  where  the  owner- 
ship is  disputed,  to  every  occupant  of  the  land  who 
has  a right  to  the  performance  of  a duty  which  may 
be  redeemed,  or  is  compelled  to  perform  such  a duty, 
to  apply  for  relief,  i.e.,  on  his  own  belialf,  and  even 
against  the  will  of  the  other  party,  to  bring  about 
the  redemption,  or  the  extinction  of  a legal  rela- 
tionship which  has  for  its  object  the  performance  of 
a duty,  which  may  be  redeemed  by  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  party  entitled  thereto.  All 
contracts  already  entered  into  on  the  publication  of 
the  Act,  i.e.,  all  contracts  entered  into  voluntarily 
by  the  parties  interested  and  having  for  their  object 
the  extinction  of  the  duties,  were  not  to  be  effected 
by  this  Act  (17th  March,  1832),  in  their  validity,  in 
so  far  as  in  the  contracts  there  .are  no  continuous 
services  or  duties  stipulated  for,  or  such  servitudes 
are  agreed  upon,  which  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  may  be  redeemed.  .Should  there  be  such 
stipulations  the  said  Act  shall  be  applicable  thereto, 
and  the  said  services  or  duties  shall  be  also  redeem- 
able on  the  application  by  one  party. 


2.  Subject  Matter  of  the  Redemption. 

The  redemption  extends  to  all  payments  .and  in. 
cumbrances  charged  upon  ground  or  landed  pro-" 
perty,  and  which  have  to  be  rendered  to  private  n,r 
sons,  companies,  charitable  and  other  kindred  ins'/ 
tutions,  and  especially  to  the  State. 

(1.)  Services  and  personal  services. 

(2.)  Payments  which  are  charged  upon  land  or 
which  are  continually  payable  by  certain  persons 
(3.)  Servitudes  with  the  following  rights  over 
land  of  another  : — 

(а)  All  rights  relative  to  the  tending  of  cattle 
on  arable  land,  meadow,  grass  lands,  ponds 
forests,  woodlands,  and  other  places  of  pasture.  ’ 

(б)  Rights  of  forest  relating  to  the  felling  of 
wood,  the  right  of  gathering  litter  and  loose  wood 
plucking  roots  and  pulling  wood,  and  the  rioht  of 
scraping  resin. 

(c)  -Rights  to  fetch  grass,  reeds,  and  seds,  as  well 
in  wcods  as  on  other  property. 

(d)  Rights  for  digging  .and  fetching  on  the  land 
of  third  parties  the  sand  and  clay  for  building 
purposes. 

(e) .  Rights  to  use  stone  beds  belonging  to  others, 

4.  Erbpochtsqualitat  lands  having  the  quality  of 
hereditamentary  lease,  i.e.,  land  held  by  a lessee 
who  is  obliged  to  pay  a rent  to  the  lessor  varying 
with  the  profits,  but  generally  -having  power  to  sell 
or  devise  such  lands,  the  lessor  having  the  right  of 
re-purchase  and  pre-emption. 

Or  Erbzinsqualibat  lands  granted  by  the  owner 
under  contract  on  payment  of  rent  by'  the  occupant 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  grantor's  title,  but 
with  power  for  the  occupant  to  devise  the  land  to  his 
heirs  or  to  sell,  in  case  of  the  devise  being  to  others 
than  the  heirs  of  the  occupant,  then  the  grantor  is 
entitled  to  a money  payment  from  the  devisee  the 
grantor  has  on  sale  the  right  to  object  to  an  unlit 
purchaser.  If  the  occupant  dies  without  issue,  then 
the  lands  revert  to  the  gmntor. 

5.  Rent  issuing  out  of  Erbpacht — Erbpachtscanons 
rents  of  real  Erbzinsland,  Allodificationscanons  and 
canons  for  Lehnpairdens — rents  paid  on  converting  a 
fief  into  free  ownership — freehold — .and  other  ways 
of  pardoning  the  performance  of  services  by  the 
Sovereign. 

The.  above  is  not  Applicable  to: 

(a)  The  duties  having  the  character  of  State, 
municipal,  or  parochial  duties. 

(b)  Tenths  and  other  duties  relating  to  mining 
and  the  getting  of  stone,  lignite,  and  peat. 

(c)  Interest  upon  capital  which  has  been  sunk  fur 
endowment  purposes. 


3.  Legal  Methods  of  Redemption. 

Provided  the  interested  parties  do  not  agree 
amongst  themselves  upon  some  other  method  of  re- 
demption, the  redemption  takes  place:  — 

(1.)  In  oases  of  personal  services  and  other  duties 
by  means  of : — 

(a)  Payment  of  a definite  sum  of  money. 

(i>)  By  agreeing  to  pay  a yearly  rent. 

(2.)  In  cases  rebating  to  servitudes,  besides  the  be- 
forementioned  methods  of  redemption  in  (1)  (a.)  and 
(*>.). 

(c)  By  the  conveyance  of  land. 

(d)  So  far  as  particularly  respects  the  rights  f' 
felling  wood,  of  plucking  roots  and  pulling 
weed,  and  of  gathering  loose  wood,  by  pay- 
ment of  a yearly  tribute  consisting  of  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  wood. 

The  _ choice  of  the  different  legal  methods  of  re- 
demption rests  with  the  party  liable,  and  'in  such 
way  that  he  can  make  compensation  on  redempt.on, 
in  part-,  in  one  of  the  hereinbefore  stated  methods, 
and  in  part  in  the  other.  Only  the  party  liable  who 
has  on  his  own  account  applied  for  redemption  has  a 
limitation  placed  upon  his  rights  as  to  whether  re- 
demption shall  be  allowed  upon  payment  of  a de- 
finite sum  of  money,  or  the  payment  of  a rent.  If 
such  a case  the  party  entitled  may  demand  pay- 
ment of  a definite  sum  of  money  when  by  this  he  is 
enabled  to  pay  for  the  alterations  rendered  necessary 
by  virtue  of  the  redemption,  e.g.,  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry,  he  must  provide  more  oattle  cr 
tools  and  implements,  or  must  erect  new  building* 
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or  alter  buildings  already  erected  on  the  ground  of 
' increase  in  his  servants,  or  desires  to  make  other 
outlays  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  virtue  of  the  redemption.  Whether  a 
sufficient  reason  exists  for  the  demand  hias  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Special  Commission  (compare  7, 
I),  which  is  also  empowered  to  fix  the  sum  to  he 
paid. 

The  amount  payable  for  the  redemption  of  the  rent 
is  paid  on  the  understanding  that  if  the  redemption 
takes  place  by  payment  of  a definite  sum,  twenty-five 
times  the  amount  of  the  yearly  value  in  money  of  the 
redeemable  duty  or  servitude  is  to  be  paid.  On  the 
redemption  by  agreement  to  pay  a rent,  this  rent  is 
to  be  fixed  according  to  the  yearly  value  of  the  re- 
deemable duty  or  servitude  ascertained  in  the  pro- 
ceedings for  redemption.  If  the  party  liable  has 
declared  his  intention  to  pay  a yearly  rent  then  the 
party  entitled  thereto  has  the  choice  between  ac- 
cepting an  annuity  bond  or  direct  payment  of  the 
rent  by  the  party  liable,  excepting  particular  cases 
mentioned  in  the  Act,  in  which  oases  the  rent  is 
not  payable  to  the  Rent  Bank,  but  absolutely  to  the 
party  entitled.  In  case  of  the  acceptance  of  annuity 
bonds  the  money  rents  are  not  to  he  paid  by  the 
party  liable  to  the  party  entitled  thereto,  but  .to  the 
constituted  Land  Bent  Bank  {compare  8),  and  tliis 
bank  issues  annuity  bonds,  with  the  effect,  that  on 
assignment  of  the  rent  to  the  Land  Bent  Bank  the 
claim  of  the  party  entitled,  which  has  arisen  by 
virtue  of t the  redemption,  together  with  his  legal 
right  against  the  estate  liable,  passes  to  the  Land 
Rent  Bank. 

All  money  dues  charged  as  real  incumbrances  on 
the  land  or  property,  or  on  rights  which  the  law  con- 
siders land  and  property,  may,  on  application  of  the 
party  entitled  or  liable,  be  redeemed  in  such  manner 
that  the  party  liable  has  the  choice  either  of  direct 
redemption,  and  that  by  a money  payment  of  twenty 
times  the  amount,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  or  by  giv- 
ing annuity  bonds  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  times 
of  such  amount,  or  in  both  ways  at  the  same  time, 
or  for  purposes  of  indirect  redemption,  may  assign 
the  money  dues  to  the  Land  Bent  Bank.  Bedemp- 
tion  rents  which  have  not  been  assigned  to  the  Land 
Rent  Bank  can  at  any  time,  on  previous  notice,  be 
redeemed  by  the  party  liable  on  payment  of  a 
definite  sum  of  money. 

The  legal  nature  of  the  rent,  whether  payable  to 
™ Rent  'Bank  or  the  party  entitled  thereto, 
whether  payable  in  money  or  kind — assuming  that 
the  transfer  has  been  carried  out  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law — is  considered  according  to 
law  to  be  a real  incumbrance  (onus  reale),  which  is 
cliarged  upon  the  land  or  property  liable,  and  which 
Is  n?t  extinguished  by  a change  of  ownership  aris- 
ing in  any  manner  whatsoever,  but  passes  with  tiro 
property  changeable  therewith,  without  further  Acls, 
to  each  and  every  subsequent  owner. 

^rVn,.  time  of  the  notification  of  the  Act 
duties  which  are  subject  to  redemption  accord- 
to  the  provisions  thereof  cannot  in  future 
oc  acquired  by  contract. 


(Pta*!?16  *lere,dttary  lease  (Erbpacht)  and  the  here- 
,sary  ground  rent  (Erbzins)  are  redeemed  fin  the 
iouowmg  manner:— 

(a)  The  hereditary  lessee  and  lessor  .are  at  liberty 
o release  the  land  from  the  hereditary  lease 
y raising  the  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  thereout 
hye  per  cent.  By  this  increase  of  rental 
. rrght  of  pre-emption  which  the  lessor  has 
is  redeemed  and  extinguished,  so  that  the 
eased  property  becomes  abso’utely  free  (free- 
The  increased  amount  of  the  yearly 
cP'  0f1'we^  35  this  rent  itself,  remains 
, as  a ground  rent  on  the  incumbered 
With  the  release  of  the  hereditary 
f ? t“e  land  takes  the  qualities  of  an  ordinary 
hold  farm,  in  the  complete  ownership  of 
d;,  °CCUFlanri  charged  'with  a rent  (not  here- 
ditary ground  vent). 

Af!Z.!he  PuW*eation  of  this  Act  hereditary 
,,,  tv.  ^ Can  710  m°re  entered  into. 

herJ^pier  of  Property  charged  with 
ground  rent  (Erbzinsmann)  and  his 
d are  authorised  at  any  time  to  effect 


the  redemption  of  the  legal  relationship  exist- 
ing between  them,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
land  or  property  into  property  of  a complete 
and  free  ownership  (freehold)  on  the  occupant 
agreeing  to  increase  the  yearly  hereditary  rent 
by  three  per  cent.,  and  by  virtue  of  this,  the 
ownership  of  the  landlord,  togetlier  with  his 
right  of  pre-emption  being  extinguished.  "With 
the  redemption  of  the  rent  of  a hereditary  lease, 
or  of  a,  hereditary  ground  rent  not  yet  con- 
verted into  a bare  ground-  rent  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  must  be  connected  the 
releasing  of  the  land  from  its  qualities  of  here- 
ditary leased  land,  or  of  land  charged  with  a 
hereditary  ground  rent,  hy  means  of  in- 
creasing the  rent  of  the  hereditary  lease  by 
five  per  cent,  or  the  hereditary  ground  rent  by 
three  per  cent. 


4.  Extinguishing  of  the  Redeemable  Incumbrances 
and  Servitudes. 

All  incumbrances  and  servitudes  which  may  be  ex- 
tinguished on  application  of  one  of  the  parties,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  redeemable  rents  and 
money  dues,  are,  as  and  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1854,  abolislied  (provided  that  no  application  bad 
been  made  before  this  date)  in  such  manner  that  they 
continue  only  as  personal  obligations  of  the  occupant 
in  possession  on  the  1st  January,  1864,  and  of  his 
'heirs,  so  long  as  the  former  or  the  latter  do  not 
convey  the  land  to  a third  party.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  the  incumbrance,  -if  entered  in  the 
Land  and  Mortgage  Register,  is  extinguished  on  the 
certificate  of  the  General  Commission  that  the  re- 
demption of  the  aforesaid  incumbrance  or  servitude 
has  not  been  applied  for  by  any  party. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1884,  also,  the  then  sub- 
sisting personal  obligations  of  the  owners  still 
in  possession  of  the  property  liable  are  ex- 
tinguished. 

5.  Purpose,  Object,  and  Subject  Matter  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  Land. 

The  division  of  the  lands  which  have  been  used  in 
common,  so-called  Allmenden,  “ was  to  make  possible 
a rational  course  of  husbandry,”  as  up  to  that  time 
a division  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity could  take  place  only  through  resolution  of 
the  representatives  of  the  parish,  and  so  far  as  such 
resolution  was  permitted,  and  with  regal’d  to  that 
property  belonging  to  the  parish  to  which  were  at- 
tached no  personal  rights  of  user  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  parish,  for  this  reason : it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  peasant  farmers,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  his  position  to  divide  also  these 
common  lands  which  could  not  be  alienated  to  the 
individual  members  owing  to  the  direct  rights  of  user 
attaching  thereto  by  the  individual  members  of  the 
community.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
only  such  lands  shall  be  available  for  common  divi- 
sion which  are  in  the  ownership  of  municipal  cor- 
porations or  parishes,  and  to  which  the  members  of 
te  community  or  of  the  parish  are  entitled  to  the- 
direct  use.  The  Act,  however,  exempts  from  a com- 
mon division  such  lands  situated  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  country  the  use  of  which  is  intended  for  the 
profit  and  interest  of  the  entire  community.  Each 
iand  every  member  of  the  municipality  or  parish 
settled  within  the  limits  thereof,  .and  entitled  to  take 
part  in  the  use  as  and  in  manner  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, has  the  -right  to  make  application  on  his  own 
account  for  division  of  the  land  being  available  for 
division  in  common,  and  to  obtain  the  portion  of  such 
land  due  to  him  for  his  own  absolute  property  (free- 
hold). Those  parties  who  are  entitled  to  the  right 
or  user  in  the  property — but  have  not  become  settled 
in  the  municipality  or  parish  as  aforesaid — can  only 
claim  compensation  by  a rent.  The  right  of  partici- 
pation in  the  user  of  those  not  settled  in  the  parish, 
must  be  redeemed  by  fixing  a -rent,  which  they  are  to 
receive  from  those  members  of  the  community  who 
obtain  a share  or  portion  of  the  land;  the  amount 
of  the  rent  is  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  value 
of  their  aforesaid  rights  of  participating  in  the  user. 
Such  rent  shall  be  paid  yearly  so  long  as  the  said  cir- 
cumstances entitling  them  to  such  participation  exist. 
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ArpuNinx  IV.  Ia  case  of  tlie  death  of  the  parties  entitled  to  the 
— rent,  or  in  case  the  aforesaid  circumstances  which 
entitled  them  to  the  participation  in  the  user  cease 
to  exist,  then  the  rent  goes  to  the  funds  of  the  muni- 
cipality or  parish.  On  application  for  division  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  division  can  he  carried  out, 
and  that  it  is  advantageous,  with  the  exception  of 
those  cases  where  the  division  of  lands  held  in  com- 
mon for  the  tending  of  oattle  (waste  lands,  green 
6wards,  and  similar . places),  or  of  meadows  and 
fields  belonging  to  the  municipality  or  parish  is  ap- 
plied for.  The  division  of  forests  and  woods  be- 
longing to  the  parish  is  only  then  to  be  considered 
advantageous  if  either  the  separate  lots  remain 
favourable  for  use  as  forests  or  the  soil  can  be  used 
w.ith  greater  advantage  as  fields  or  meadows  after 
the  removal  of  the  wood. 

The  Division  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the 
rightful  interest  of  each  party  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  user  of  the  land  in  question.  If  the  rightful 
interests  of  the  individual  members  of  the  munici- 
pality or  parish  are  specially  determined  by  local 
custom,  local  statutes,  contract,  or  a final  judgment, 
then  such  divisions  must  take  place  according  to  the 
proportions  as  determined  by  such  local  custom. 

' statutes,  contract,  or  final  judgment.  Each  parti- 
cipator in  the  division  shall  have  his  portion  allotted 
in  that  locality  most  advantageous  to  him,  and  so 
far  as  this  can  be  .accomplished  without  prejudice  to 
the  remaining  participators.  No  participator  in  the 
aforesaid  division  is  by  reason  of  such  division  to  he 
hindered  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  land 
already  belonging  to  him,  nor  is  his  use  .and  enjoy- 
ment to  he  made  difficult  or  in  any  wise  prejudiced. 
In  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  such  a 
hindrance  or  difficulty,  new  servitudes  may  be  im- 
posed. Instead  of  a division  taking  place  .a  sale  of 
the  land  belonging  to  the  municipality  or  parish 
may  take  place,  provided  that  the  money  to  be  rea- 
lised by  the  sale  shall  be  applied  for  the  continual 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  or  of  all  its  members 
interested  in  the  division  of  the  money  realised. 

6.  Consideration  of  the  Rights  of  Third  Parties  on 
Redemptions  and  Divisions. 

Should  the  land  or  property  to  be  taken  for  divi- 
sion be  subject  to  any  claim  by  creditors,  viz., 
creditors  whose  claims  are  mortgage  claims  or  other 
real  incumbrances  on  the  land  subject  to  division, 
feudal  lords,  persons  having  estates  tail,  hereditary 
lessors,  persons  entitled  to  hereditary  ground  rents, 
persons  entitled  to  other  rents,  persons  en- 
titled to  re-purchase  the  land  or  property, 
then  in  these  cases  the  aforesaid  persons  have  no 
Tight  to  oppose  the  redemption  or  division  of  the 
land  or  property.  However,  the  rights  of  the  afore- 
said parties  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  cases 
of  redemption  cases  on  the  adjustment  of  the  paid 
capital  and  the  distribution  of  the  ’annuity  bonds 
which  have  been  issued.  The  party  entitled  may  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  aforesaid  parties  deposit 
the  annuity  bonds  with  the  Court,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  to  be  secured,  or  may  sell  them. 
If  redemption  takes  place  by  payment  of  a definite 
sum  of  money,  then  all  those  creditors  who  have  .any 
claims  against  the  land  have  a right  to  demand  pay- 
ment in  order  of  priority  out  of  the  monies  paid  on 
redemption,  or  to  demand  that  such  sum  owing  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  placed  on  deposit  until  satisfac- 
tion of  their  claims  is  made.  The  officials  of  the 
Mortgage  Registry  ,in  which  the  land  afiected  by 
these  provisions  is  registered,  or  those  officials  whom 
they  may  authorise,  have  to  attend  to  the  protection 
of  these  claims.  The  owner  of  the  afiected  land  has, 
however,  a claim  to  -a  share  or  portion  of  the  money 
paid  or  of  the  annuity  bonds,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
pay  for  alterations  or  new  erections  on  the  same 
grounds  upon  which  (as  stated  above  under  No.  3) 
the  party  entitled  may  demand  payment  of  capital 
for  the  necessary  alterations,  additions,  or  erections 
for  the  management  of  his  estates. 

On  the  division  of  lands  held  in  common  the 
officials  of  the  Mortgage  Department-  have  only  then 
to  protect  the  rights  of  third  parties  in  case  the  occu- 
pant desires  either  on  allotment  to  relinquish  or 
transfer  the  portion  of  land  allotted  to  him  or  subse- 
quently to  sell  it.  The  purchase  money  for  this 
portion  of  land  is  to  be  applied  for  securing  the 


rights  of  third  parties  who  may  be  interested  in  th« 
manner  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  in  cases  of  redemp- 
tion by  the  payment  of  money.  p‘ 


7.  Proceedings  on  Redemption  and  Division  Matters 
The  officials  for  redemption  and  division  matters 
and  all  matters  in  connection  with  these  are:—  ' 

(a)  Separate  Special  Commissions. 

(b)  The  General  Commission. 

(e)  The  Superior  Courts. 

(</)  The  Ministers  of  State  (Minister  of  Justi.-o 
and  Home  Office). 


(«•) 

The  Special  Commission  is  the  lowest  tribunal 
and  is  appointed  by  the  General  Commission  in  such 
cases  of  division  which  may  arise.  The  members 
thereof  are:  — 

(i.)  A person  with  the  necessary  legal  knowledge 
qualifying  him  to  act  as  a judge. 

(ii.)  An  agricultural  expert  with  the  necessary 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  connection  herewith  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  those  proprietors  who  are  pos- 
sessors of  their  own  Land  or  rent  large  hold-  . 
ings. 

Those  parties  interested  in  the  redemption  of  the  j 
division  are  permitted  to  make  fit  suggstions  to  the 
General  Commission  for  the.  purpose  of  appointing  , 
■a  Special  'Commission.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Special  Commission  have  to  take  place  at  the  locus  in 
quo,  with  the  assistance  of  the  parties.  The  division 
of  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  is  as  follows 
The  discussions  concerning  the  redemption  or  the 
divisions  are  generally  carried  out  until  the  final  . 
termination  by  the  Agricultural  Commissioner,  and 
by  him  alone,  in  so  far  as  no  particular  complica- 
tions and  legal  difficulties  render  .it  otherwise  neces-  j 
sary.  The  termination  and  the  drawing  of  the  1 
scheme  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  Commissioner.  | 
The  Special  Commission  has  to  prepare  protocols  ( 
of  the  proceedings,  and  give  a report  of  such  proceed-  | 
ings  to  the  General  Commission. 


(b.) 

The  General  Commission  is  a tribunal  for  the 
whole  country,  and  is  appointed  by  the  King,  and  is 
to  continue  so  long  as  any  matters  remain  to  be  per 
formed  in  connection  with  the  redemptions  and  the 
divisions.  It  consists  of  four  councillor’s  (barristers) 
and  two  agriculturists  and  a president,  and  in  » 
appeal  matters  the  -Commission  is  strengthened  bj  j 
two  councillors  (barristers)  from  the  Superior  Courts.  ’ 
The  General  'Commission  appoints  the  Special  Com- 
missions, conducts  and  supervises  their  proceedings, 
-and  decides  complaints  -and  appeals  (recurs  .and  ap- 
pellations). The  General  'Commission  for  matters 
relating  to  redemptions  and  divisions  lias  since  the  - 
1st  of  iMa-rch,  1876  (see  Notifications  of  the  18th  of 
February,  1876),  been  dissolved  as  a self -subsisting 
body.  The  functions  appertaining  to  this  body  are  • 
transferred  to  the  Kreishauptmannschaft  (admims-  t; 
tnative  -body  of  a district)  at  Dresden,  for  -ah  ; 
matters  throughout  the  country  what  has  the  officia. 
designation,  “ The  Royal  Kreishauptmannschaft,  - 
■Dresden,  acting  as  the  General  Commission  for  the  . 
redemptions  and  divisions.  f 


M 

As  the  highest  Court  in  third  and  last  instant 
appeals  against  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Com- 
mission are  decided  by  the  Landesjustizcollegium  (tie 
highest  Court),  -and  since  the  1st  of  October.  1»<* 
by  the  Oberlandesgericht  (Court  of  Appeal) . 
Dresden,  the  latter  Cou-rt,  i.e.,  the  Oberlandeagericlu, 
decidesi  appeals  against  decisions  of  the  Genera- 
Commission  which  the  latter  have  given  on  appeal 
to  them  from  the  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  hr* 
instance.  In  both  oases  it  is  necessary  that 
Court  should  consist  -also  of  one  agricultural  mem» 
of  the  General  Commission,  who  in  deliberations  ana 
decisions  has  the  right  of  voting. 
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(d.) 


The  highest  tribunal  which  decides  complaints 
against  the  General  Commission,  or  .against  the 
Superior  Courts  (see  (e.))  on  account  of  their  pro- 
cedure in  oases  heard  and  decided  'in  the  matters  re- 
lating to  the  severing  of  the  lands,  is  the  Ministry 
of  Justice.  The  Home  Office  (Ministerium  des 
Innern),  however,  decides  all  other  complaints  against 
the  decisions  of  the  General  Commission,  particularly 
those  matters  relating  to  redemptions  and  divisions. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Special  and  General  Com- 
mission are  of  a summary  and  official  nature,  and 
the  necessary  evidence  for  the  decisions  is  to  he  de- 
manded and  perfected  hy  the  Court  itself.  Tire 
parties  interested  have  to  appear  in  person,  but  their 
representatives  are  allowed  to  attend,  and  counsel 
can  be  heard.  Subpoenas  to  attend  may  state  that 
on  non-attendance  the  party  will  be  fined  or  other 
legal  disadvantages  will  ensue.  Tire  non-attendance 
of  a party  at  the  first  hearing  does  not  prevent  the 
proceedings  from  being  heard  and  evidence  being 
taken.  A subsequent  non-appearance  of  such  party 
at  a further  adjournment — and  after  having  been 
informed  by  the  Court  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
party  who  appeared — gives  the  Court  power  to  de- 
cide as  if  the  party  who  had  not  appeared  had 
admitted  the  facts  adduced  by  the  other.  After  tire 
determination  of  tire  proceedings  a plan  for  the 
severing  of  the  land  is  drawn  up  and  laid  before  the 
the  parties  interested  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  express  tlieia-  opinions.  The  protocol  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  decisions  which  have  already 
•been  given  form  the  basis  of  the  scheme  to  be  drawn. 
Tire  draft  of  the  scheme  is  to  be  shown  to  the  parties, 
and  to  be  forwarded  to  the  General  'Commission,  who 
examines  the  same,  and  sends  back  to  the  Special 
Commission  any  objections  to  be  settled,  and  directs 
the  .issue  of  a public  summons  by  the  Special  Com- 
mission, in  which  those  parties  directly  or  in- 
directly interested  in  the  severing  of  the  lands  are 
to  be  requested  within  a period  of  twelve  weeks — 
which  is  pre-emptory — to  lodge  the  necessary  applica- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  their  interests.  Any 
objections  which  are  not  lodged  within  tire  necessary 
time  are.  precluded  from  subsequent  consideration. 
Those  objections  and  applications  which  are  lodged 
within  the  specified  period,  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, are  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Special  Commis- 
sion.. The  draft  of  the  scheme  is,  .after  signature  by 
the  interested  parties,  together  with  the  applications 
and  objections  which  have  been  determined  upon, 
returned  to  tire  General  'Commission,  which  examines 
its  contents  and  construction,  and  confirms  the 
scheme  df  approved  of.  By  this  approval  the  scheme 
acquires  the  nature  and  force  of  a judicial  document, 
which  is  enforceable  without  further  formalities  by 
execution.  Certified  copies  of  the  scheme  have  to 
be  given  on  demand  to  the  interested  parties. 


Legal  methods  of  appeal  are  two : Recurs  and 
Appellation.  The  recurs  are  allowed  against  decisions 
and  judgments  of  the  Special  Commission  which 
only  relate  to  the  severing  of  lands,  and  to  matters 
ot  redemptions  where  the  legal  rights  in  question  are 
not  in  dispute.  In  these  cases  the  General  'Commis- 
sion is  the  highest  tribunal  giving  judgment,  .and 
only  * complaint  against  such  judgment  may  be 
ought  before  the  Home  Office.  Appellation 
may  be  made  .against  judgments  which  relate  to  pro- 
etlure  or  decide  legal  rights  which  have  been  dis- 
puted on  the  severing  of  the  lands.  Appellations 
,f,aso  'be  lodged  against  the  latter  decisions 
, rtr1  ‘are  to  be  heard  by  the  Oberlandesgericht.  No 
nffi/viT  a'PTea,l  is  allowable.  'Complaint  against 
mcrfals  and  individual  persons  acting  in  these 
matters  are  to  be  heard  by : 

(i.)  The  Special  Commission  so  far  as  they  relate 
lothe  persons  .appointed  hy  the  Special  Com- 


**’*.?*?  G®ner?i  Commission  so  far  as  they  relat. 
to  the  Special  'Commission. 

(Ul->  The  Ministry  of  Justice  or  the  Home  Offio 
bo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  General  Commis 
l‘e’’  V the  Ministry  of  Justice  if  sue! 

» respect  of  legal  disputes 
procedure^6  ^°me  ^ only  reference  t 
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8.  The  Land  Bent  Bank.  appendix  I 

By  virtue  of  the  Act  of  the  17th  of  March.  1832,  and 
the  Order  dated  the  30tli  of  December,  1833,  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  same,  a Land  Bent  Bank  was  es- 
tablished on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  for  the  King- 
dom of  Saxony,  having  its  head  office  in  Dresden, 
and  comprises  three  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
King,  who  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  The  Land  Bent  Bank  is  an  institution 
guaranteed  by  the  State,  .and  its  duties  are  to  pay 
all  money  rents  which,  .in  consequence  of  the  passing 
of  the  laws  relating  to  redemptions,  have  been 
agreed  to  be  paid,  and  which  have,  by  the  choice 
of  the  party  entitled  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  not  been  paid  to  himself,  but  assigned  to 
the  Land  Rent  Bank.  The  redemption  rents  .agreed 
to  be  paid  for  each  piece  of  land  or  -property  are, 
after  approval  of  the  redemption  contract,  forthwith 
entered  into  <a  rent  register  (Bentenkat aster),  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  every  place.  By  virtue  of  the  as- 
signment. of  the  rents  to  the  Land  Rent  Bank  the 
legal  claim  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  redemption, 
and  to  which,  the  interested  party  is  entitled,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  .against  the  property  (Real- 
recht),  has  passed  to  the  Land  Rent  Bank,  against 
which  the.  hank  has  issued  .annuity  bonds  to  the 
party  entitled.  The  annuity  bonds  are  issued  in 
sums  of  1,000  thaler,  500  thaler,  100  thaler,  50 
thaler,  25  thaler,  12  ngr.,  together  with  talons  and 
coupons.  They  are  bonds  payable  by  the  bank  to 
the  beai-er  whereby  the  principal  is  agreed  to  be 
paid  a half  year  after  future  drawing  (Auslosung), 

Until  such  period  interest  is  payable  half-yearly 
at  . the  rate  of  3&  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  an- 
nuity bonds  have  the  same  legal  rights  as  Govern- 
ment Stock.  (The  two-thirds  of  profit  which  is 
gained  by  the  Land  Rent  Bank  by  reason  of  chang- 
ing the  parties  liable  on  the  principal  of  the 
annuity  bonds  which  have  been  issued  interest  at 
the  customary  rate  of  4 per  cent.,  and  paying  inte- 
rest only  at  the  rate  of  3£  per  cent,  to  the  parties 
entitled  thereto,  will  be  applied  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  administration,  the  redemption  of  the  annuity 
bonds  by  drawings  or  by  purchase  in  own  account, 
and  by  these  means  it  is  sought  in  course  of  time  to 
extinguish  the  liability,  for  .payment  of  rent.  The 
calling  in  of  the  annuity  bonds  takes  place  bv  way 
of  drawings  in  such  a manner  that  the  annuity 
bonds  are  by  a continual  payment  throughout  a 
period  of  54£  years  extinguished  (Act  of  the  25th  of 
February,  1888).  On  the  redemption  of  the  bonds 
the  entry  in  the  register  is  officially  cancelled,  ‘and 
that  without  application  of  any  party.  Each 
party  who  is  liable  is  at  liberty  .after  giving  a half- 
year’s  notice  to  pay,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  principal, 
either  by  a payment  in  cash  or  on  delivery  of  an- 
nuity bonds,  and  thereby  to  extinguish  his  rents  or 
diminish  them.  The  Land  Rent  Bank  has  since  the 
31st  of  March,  1859,  ceased  to  accept  the  assignment 
of  rents,  and  since  the  1st  of  October,  1859,  to  issue 
annuity  bonds,  for  at  that  time  the  General  Com- 
mission for  redemptions  and  divisions  and  the  Land 
Rent  Bank  had  arranged  all  requisite  matters  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  .accepting  the  redemption 
rents  and  rents  derived  from  revenue,  and  which, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  anight  be  ac- 
cepted: 

"B." 

The  Acts  passed  in  Saxony  as  to  the  consolidation 
of  lands  dated  the  23rd  day  of  July,  1861,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  common  matters  of  the  companies 
formed  for  the  .purpose  of  consolidation  dated  the 
29th.  day  of  April,  1890. 


a-) 

Purpose  and  Object  of  Consolidation. 

On  the  final  settlement  it  was  frequently  omitted 
so  to  lay  out  the  agricultural  lands  that  a rational 
course  of  cultivating  the  allotments  was  impossible 
for  the  occupants.  Also  the  consequences  of  the 
severing  of  the  lands — into  small  portions — which 
was  permitted,  until  the  limitation  of  the  divisi- 
bility of  the  ownership  of  the  land,  were,  that  the 
agricultural  holdings  of  the  individual  occupants 
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attendix  iv.  often  consisted  of  a number  of  parcels  and  small 
plots  of  land  which  were  scattered  and  situated  at 
, long  distances  from  each  other,  and  which  could 
only  be  worked  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  trouble, 
cost,  and  expenditure,  and  on  this  account  were  in 
proportion  to  such  labour  and  expenditure  of  little 
profit.  The  consolidation  of  such  lands  is  an  ex- 
change of  lands  which  belong  to  different  owners, 
but  are  situated  promiscuously,  by  which  a site  is 
intended  to  be  given  to  each  owner  as  near  and 
adjoining  and  favourable  to  the  management  of  his 
estate  as  possible.  .Such  exchange  shall  not  only 
take  place  by  agreement,  but  even  .against  the  will 
of  one  part  of  the  occupants ; ■(«)  when  more  than 
one-half  of  the  intended,  owners  of  the  Land  have 
voted  to  apply  for  such  exchange,  (6)  when  thereby 
the  dissolution  of  a society  iis  affected  whose  members 
have  a pasture  which  they  possess  in  common,  or  over 
which  they  have  certain  common  rights  (Koppel- 
hutungsverbandes),  'and  without  distinction  as  to 
whether  cattle  or  other  animals  of  one  or  different 
kinds  are  concerned,  or  making  a passage  always 
giving  access  to  such  lands,  which  lands  are  so 
locally  situated  that  they  can  only  he  reached  for 
purposes  of  tilling  and  using  by  means  of  passing 
with  carts  or  driving  cattle  over  the  lands  of  third 
parties  (closed  lands). 

(2.) 

Kinds  of  Lands  for  which  Consolidation  may  he 
applied. 

Consolidation  may  be  enforced  an  such  oases  where 
the  following  kinds  of  lands  are  affected  : — 

(a)  Fields,  (b)  meadow,  (c)  waste  lands  .and  grass 
lands. 

Lands  which  are  principally  used  for  growing 
wood  or  fruit  are  under  this  necessity  only  so  far 
as  by  reason  of  bringing  the  same  under  the  con- 
solidation depends  the  beneficial  oarrying  out  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  lands  as  hereinbefore  stated 
under  (a),  (b),  (c).  The  property  in  pit,  coal,  lig- 
nite, and  other  minerals  not  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Crown,  and  which  lie  under  tire  surface  of 
the  lands  to  be  consolidated,  passes,  as  a rule,  with 
tlie  ownership  of  the  ground  and  soil  to  the  new 
owner.  By  way  of  exception  a particular  adjust- 
ment Is  required  in  reference  to  the  respective 
ownerships  before  consolidation  of  the  lands  is  ef- 
fected if  before  commencement  of  proceedings  for 
consolidation,  either  the  getting  of  minerals  of  a 
like  kind  has  already  begun,  or  the  right  of  getting 
the  same  has  been  transferred  to  third  parties,  or 
even  if  the  separation  of  the  minerals  which  lie 
nnder  the  surface  is  applied  for  before  application 
for  the  consolidation  has  been  made. 


(3.) 

Compromise  between  the  persons  Interested  in  the 
Consolidation  of  the  Lands. 

The  compromise  between  the  parties  interested  in 
the  consolidation  has,  as  a rule,  to  be  effected  by  the 
giving  of  land.  To  each  participator  is  to  be 
granted  in  lieu  of  the  land  which  he  is  compelled 
to  relinquish,  ground  and  soil  of  the  same  value,  and 
which  is  favourably  situated  for  the  management  of 
his  estate,  and  as  near  and  adjoining  thereto  as 
possible,  and  with  a full  indemnification.  Pay- 
ment of  money  is  only  permitted  by  way  of  excep- 
tion, and  only  in  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  local 
circumstances,  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  dis- 
putes about  small  plots,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  The 
lands  or  property  exchanged  become  the  property  of 
the  new  possessor,  and  if  the  lands  given  in’  ex- 
change by  him  were  subject  to  any  mortgage  debt, 
then  the  lands  taken  in  exchange  become  liable  to 
the  same  mortgage  debt.  Information  of  the  draft 
and  plan  of  the  consolidation  is  to  be  given  by  means 
of  certified  extracts  to  the  land  .and  mortgage 
officials  (Registry  for  Landed  Property),  so  .as  to 
enable  them  to  enter  the  necessary  particulars  into 
the  Land  and  Mortgage  Register. 


(4.) 

Proceedings  on  Consolidation  of  Lands  and 
Property. 

The  proceedings  are  conducted  according  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  17th  of 


March,  1632,  and  the  15th  of  May,  1851,  as  to  » 
dempbions  and  divisions  (compare  A.  7).  ’ The  same 
Official  Act.  Also  since  the  1st  of  Maxell,  1876  tho 
Kreishauptm annschaf t at  Dresden  has  jurisdiction 


(5.) 

Com  panics  for  the  Purpose  of  Consolidation. 

The  formation  of  consolidation  companies  for  tj,e 
puipose  of  watching  their  .interests  in  matters 
which  relate  to  their  common  ownership  of  lands 
and  tlieir  other  common  rights  is  permitted  by  law 
and  even  during  the  proceedings  for  consolidation 
(Act  of  the  29th  of  April,  1890),  such  consolidation 
companies  may,  by  consent,  of  the  General  Commis- 
sion for  redemptions  and  divisions  elect  a Board  of 
Directors,  which  represents  the  company  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings or  otherwise,  and  in  so  far,  moreover,  as  re- 
presentatives have  been  appointed,  the  company  has 
the  rights  of  a legal  person.  In  this  case  a further 
administrative  body  of  the  Company  is  the  members 
in  meeting  whose  rights  and  duties  are  particularly 

(а)  Making  general  rules  as  to  the  enjoyment  of 
land  or  property  held  in  common,  and  the 
maintaining  the  plant  or  works  in  connection 
therewith,  fixing  fines  for  disobedience  of  the 
rules. 

(б)  Resolutions  respecting  the  alienation  of  lands 
or  property  and  rights,  as  also  the  disposition 
of  the  moneys  thereby  obtained. 

(')  Resolutions  respecting  the  purchase  of  lands 
or  property  and  rights. 

(d)  To  elect  a Board  of  Directors,  and  to  fix  the 
.periods  of  election. 

(c)  To  approve  of  the  accounts  to  be  submitted  hv 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  alienating  land 
or  property  and  rights  the  consent  of  the  General 
Commission  is  required. 


« C .» 

The-  Acts  passed  in  Saxony  respecting  the  altera- 
tion of  watercourses  and  the  execution  of  drainage 
and  irrigation  works,  dated  the  15th  of  August, 
1855.  Act  explaining  the  same,  dated  the  9th  of 
February,  1864,  with  the  Notification  of  the  22nd  of 
February,  1870.  Acts  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Rent  Bank  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  interests  (Landescultursrentenbank), 
and.  dated  respectively  the  26th  of  November,  1861, 
and  tlie  1st  of  May,  ’1888. 

.(!•)  Purpose  and  Object  op  the  Act. 

M — In  Reference  to  the  Alteration  of  Watercourses. 

'If  the  Home  Office  has  sanctioned  the  alteration 
of  a watercourse  on  account  of  its  being  highly  in 
the  interests  of  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  owners 
of  those  lands  and  works  the  value  of  which  is  en- 
hanced by  tlie  alteration  are  liable  to  cany  out  and 
maintain  the  same  .in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
value  arising  thereout.  All  owners  of  land  or  pro- 
perty,  and  all  .parties  entitled  to  the  user  of  the 
same,  are.  obliged  to  permit,  on  payment  of  full 
compensation,  the  construction  of  the  works  rendered 
necessary  for  tlie  aforesaid  alteration,  to  tolerate  the 
disadvantages  arising  therefrom,  and  in  case  of  need 
to  surrender  the  ground  required. 

The  permission  for  the  .alteration  of  a watercourse 
or  of  parts  thereof  can  only  be  given  after  a plea 
has  been  made  showing  and  describing  the  works 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  .alteration,  ana  the  changes 
in  the  water  supply  of  the  .affected  district.  Die 
plan  is  to  be  made  by  the  Home  Office.  The 
Minister  is,  however,  not  to  give  his  sanction  if 
parties  representing  more  than  one-half  of  the  inte- 
rests affected  by  the  undertaking  (and,  according 
to  paragraph  1 of  the  Act,  imposing  a liability  to 
contribute  to  the  alteration),  object  to  it.  The 
parties  liable  form  a company,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
shore  all  the  banks,  and  make  all  necessary  works 
having  the  object  of  regulating  the  course  of  the 
water,  and1  protecting  the  same  against  damage 
(with  the  exception  of  the  plant  employed  in  mak- 
ing use  of  the  water),  and  to  maintain  the  banks  and 
the  .aforesaid  works,  and  also  in  those  cases  whereby 
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t|ie  alteration  will  make  no  change  in  the  working  of 
the  bank  or  of  such  plant  or  works.  The  rights  and 
duties  of  the  members  amongst  themselves  are  regu- 
lated in  proportion  to  their  interests  by  rules  of  the 
company,  which  rules  are  drawn  and  approved  of  by 
the  Home  Office.  The  company  acquired  the  rights 
of  a legal  person  by  Government  grant. 

(6)  In  Reference  to  the  Execution  of  Drainage  and 
Irrigation  Works. 

Each  owner  of  the  property,  provided  that  the 
scheme  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  State,  is  bound 
(even  though  the  project  of  the  scheme  may  not  be 
in  the  highest  interest  of  land  cultivation),  on  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  to  permit  the  necessary  acts 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  drainage  or 
irrigation  inclusive  of  those  acts  required  for  stem- 
ming and  diverting  the  water,  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary servitudes,  and  to  bear  all  damage  arising 
thereout. 

Tire  possessor  of  works  for  the  purpose  of  drainage 
and  irrigation  works  is  bound  to  permit  the  owners 
of  land  to  use  in  conjunction  with  him  the  same 
pipes  so  far  as  such  may  answer  their  purpose,  and 
(as  may  be  necessary)  to  extend  the  preparations  or 
works  made  for  carrying  out  the  scheme,  provided  , 
that  this  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  original 
object. 

Permission  to  construct  drainage  and  irrigation 
works  is  to  be  granted  by  the  officials  (compare  2 
below)  after  proceedings  with  the  interested  parties 
have  taken  place,  and  at  which  a plan  lias  been 
agreed  upon,  in  oases  where  it  is  recognised  that  the 
construction  of  the  said  drainage  or  irrigation  works 
is  impossible  without  using  the  ground  or  soil  of 
others,  or  only  possible  by  an  expense  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  there 
is  no  objection  by  the  police,  and  the  undertaker 
submits  to  conditions  which,  might  be  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  sale  or  maintaining  the 
means  of  traffic  which  is  affected  by  Hie  aforesaid 
construction.  The  officials  can,  after  application, 
•put  an  end  to  the  imposed  servitudes  and  duties 
(definite  sums  on  recurrent  payments)  when  the 
drainage  and  irrigation  works  have  become  useless, 
or  if  they  are  not  further  required. 

(2.)  Proceedings  on  the  Alteration  or  -Water- 
courses AND  ON  THE  EXECUTION  OF  DRAINAGE 
and  Irrigation  Works. 

For  the  purpose  of  attending  to  all  matters  in 
connection  with  the  alteration  of  a watercourse  a 
legally  competent  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the 
Home  Office,  who  is  the  lowest  administrative  official 
in  these  matters.  For  the  carrying  out  of  drainage 
and  irrigation  works  the  Amtshauptmannschaften 
(administrative  officials  of  the  smallest  district)  are 
the  lowest  officials.  The  General  Commission  for 
redemptions  and  divisions  (compare  above  A.  72) 
is  the  'Court  of  Appeal'  against  decisions  as  to  the 
alteration  of  a watercourse.  The  Kreishauptmann- 
schaft  is  the  -Court  of  Appeal  in  all  other  matters 
which  have  to  be  determined  upon  according  to  the  Act. 
The  duties  of  these  officials  are  to  investigate  the 
facts  essential  for  their  decision  without  application 
by  any  party,  and  they  are  for  this  purpose  em- 
powered_  to  bring  experts  to  their  .assistance.  Against 
the  decisions  of  the  lowest  officials  the  legal  -method 
°L  ®PP6al  is  the  “ Recurs”  to  the  intermediate 
officials,  and  against  the  deoisions  of  the  latter  there 
is  a further  “ Recurs  ” to  the  Home  Office,  which  is 
final. 

The  compensation  to  be  paid  and  the  prices  to  he 
given  for  “buying  out”  the  parties  -affected  are 
determined  by  experts  under  the  direction  of  the 
officials,  who  have  to  make  -known  the  -result  to  the 
interested  parties,  and  to  transfer  to  the  -undertaker 
of  the  works  the  land,  or  property,  or  rights  to  which 
ne  becomes  possessed  by  the  “buying  out”  of  Hie 
parties  .affected.  The  compensation  is,  in  so  far  as 
not  settled  by  the  giving  of  land,  to  be  -made  by  pay- 
ment of  one  definite  sum  of  money,  or  in  recurrent 
yearly  payments.  Parties  who  are  interested  in  a 
remoter  degree  within  the  meaning  of  the  Redemp- 
+ (c°mPare  A.  6)  are  not  entitled  to  object 

+°i-  6 , buying  out  ” or  to  the  transfer  to  the  under- 
aker of  the  said  laud,  property,  or  rights  bought, 
•uoes  the  compensation  which  has  to  be  given  by  the 


undertaker  comist  of  the  giving  of  lend,  or  of  * 
rent,  then  this  compensation  becomes  subject  to  the  — - 

rights  of  the  parties  remotely  interested  in  lieu  of 
the  property  so  “.bought  out,”  but  if  the  compensa- 
tion consists  of  a sum  to  he  paid  at  once,  or  in  a 
price  to  be  given  on  the  “buying  out,”  then  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  same  to  the  parties  remotely 
interested,  such  sum  has  to  he  paid  to  the  officials 
of  the  Land  and  Mortgage  Registry,  and  the  latter 
have,  before  payment  to  the  party  “ bought  out  ” 
to  protect  the  interests  of  those  remotely  interested 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Redemption  Act 
of  1832.  (Compare  above  A.  6.) 


(3.)  Landesculturrentenbank. 

ri  ltent  Bunk  haring  for  its  objects  the  advancement 
of  Agricultural  interests. 

For  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  payments  which 
have  to  be  made  by  the  parties  interested  on  account 
of  -the  beforementioned  undertaking,  the  Landescul- 
turrenteirhank  has  been  established,  which  is  an  in- 
stitution -guaranteed  by  the  State.  The  adjustment 
of  tlie  invested  capital  is  carried  out  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:— On  payment  of  a yearly  rent  for  a 
period  of  forty-one  years,  amounting  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  divisible  by  four 
pfennigs,  without  leaving  a fraction,  the  Land 
Rent  Bank  pays  to  the  party  liable  twenty  times 
the  amount  .in  bonds  carrying  interest  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent.,  and  so  far  as  necessary,  cash. 

For  the  rents  the  payment  of  which  have  been  as- 
signed from  the  1st  of  July,  1888,  only  4§  per  cent, 
is  to  be  paid  yearly,  and  the  time  for  the  duration 
of  the  same  has  been  fixed  at  38  years,  and  carries 
interest  on  the  issued  'bonds  at  the  rate  of  3£  per 
cent.  The  rents  have  to  be  entered  in  the  Land  and 
Mortgage  Registiy  as  real  incumbrances,  and  can 
bo  redeemed  after  giving  a six  months’  notice  by 
payment  in  cash,  and  are  to  be  paid  in  four  instal- 
ments— which  are  not  payable  in  advance — to  the 
tax  collectors  of  the  place,  and  in  other  respects  re- 
semble the  land  rents.  The  Landesculturrenten 
bonds,  by  which  the  principal  is  paid  out,  are  bond 
debts  of  the  Land  Rent  Bank,  and  made  payable  -to 
the  bearer,  and  in  which  the  principal  is  expressed 
as  being  6,000  marks,  or  1,500  marks,  or  300  marks, 
and  wherein  repayment  is  stated  to  be  made  at  a 
fixed  period  of  six  months  following  each  drawing, 
and  the  interest  is  stated  as  being  .payable  every  six 
months,  viz.— the  30th  of  June  and  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, and  that  the  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the 
State.  The  redemption  to  be  carried  out  within  a 
period  of  forty-one  years  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  the  one  per  cent,  which  the  bank  takes  as  profit, 
as  it  obtains  from  the  party  liable  to  the  rent  5 per 
cent,  or  4§  per  cent.,  the  bonds  only  carrying  inte- 
rest at  4 per  cent,  or  3£  per  cent. 

“D." 

The  Act  passed  in  Saxony  relating  to  the  Division 
of  the  Ownership  of  Land,  and  dated  the  30th 
of  November,  1843. 

1.  Purpose  and  Object  of  the  Act. 

By  reason  of  the  feudal  relationships  being 
abolished  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  peasant  farmers  acquired  unrestricted 
liberty  to  parcel  out  their  holdings,  which  had  the 
effect  of  ruining  the  well-to-do  .peasant  class.  To 
oppose  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  free 
division  of  land  is  the  purpose  and  object  of  this 
Act.  According  to  the  said  Act  the  division 
shall  be  restricted  only  .as  to  estates  of  gentlemen 
farmers  or  fiefs,  and  those  lands  which  are  situated 
and  lie  within  rural  parishes,  and  are  considei-ed  as 
closed  lands,  with  the  exception  of  pasture  land  or 
grass  land  belonging  to  the  village,  and  parish  lands 
being  Feld  in  common.  From  lands  the  division  of 
■which  is  restricted  only  so  much  may  be  severed  at 
once,  or  from  time  to  time,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
parcels  separately  assessable  to  taxation  which  (ex- 
clusive of  the  buildings)  belong  to  tlie  estate  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  Dismemberment  Act  (Dismem- 
brationsgesetz)  remain  with  the  original  estate. 

Exceptions  .are,  however,  permitted  in  so  far  as  an 
eighth  of  the  unseverable  parcels  may  he  severed 
in  the  following  cases : — On  exchange,  severing  for 
carrying  on  a gardener's  business,  for  the  building 
of  dwellings  in  case  the  requirements  of  the  place 
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render  the  same  necessary,  further  on  severing  for 
the  purposes  of  husbandry,  especially  the  irrigation 
of  meadows,  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  farm  yards  with  the  buildings 
thereon  (Hopheeden),  as  also  for  the  finishing  or 
rounding  off  of  the  circuit  of  the  estate.  Where 
the  severing  takes  place  for  public  purposes,  parti- 
cularly for  the  object  of  making  ways,  vineyards, 
the  erection  of  trade  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, etc.,  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  rights  of 
severing,  even  with  respect  to  “closed  lands.” 

Closed  lands  are  to  be  considered  such  parcels  of 
land  entered  in  the  old  registers  (Flurbuch),  which, 
on  establishment  of  the  new  Land  Registers,  1843 
(G-rundbucher),  have  received  a common  page  in  the 
“ Gajundbuch.”  What  is  separated  from  a Closed 
piece  of  land  takes  the  quality  of  what  is  known 
as  a “ walzendes  ” (moveable)  piece  of  land  not 
subject  to  the  before-mentioned  limitations  respect- 
ing its  severance,  and  if  it  does  not  by  exchange 
become  part  of  a number  of  parcels  of  land  which 
are  considered  as  closed  lands.  In  this  oase,  as  also 
when  separated  lands  or  other  moveable  (walzend) 
lands  become  consolidated  by  an  express  declaration 
with  closed  lands,  .as  lastly  hereinbefore  described, 
they  become  subject  to  the  limitations  as  to  sever- 
ance. If  on  lands  recently  added  to  closed  lands 
(Avulsen)  or  other  moveable  (walzend)  lands,  new 
sources  of  gain  arise  (through  cultivation  or  other- 
wise), then,  so  far  as  the  parcel  (so  added  to  the 
closed  lands)  together  with  the  new  sources  of  gain 
lastly  hereinbefore  referred  to,  are  separately  amen- 
able to  taxation — after  a new  regulation  of  taxes — 
they  form  a new  set  of  closed  lands,  upon  which  on 
future  severance  the  above-mentioned  limitations  are 
again  applicable.  The  Government  officials  are, 
nevertheless,  empowered  in  single  instances  to  grant 
dispensations  as  to  the  severing  of  the  lands  other- 
wise then  provided  by  law. 


2.  Proceedings  in  Matters  Relating  to  the  Severing 
of  Lands. 

The  competent  officials  are: — 

(1.)  The  officials  of  the  iLand  and  Mortgage 
Registry. 

(2.)  Amtshauptmannschaft. 

(3.)  Tax  collectors  of  a district  or  the  Town  Coun- 
cil. 

(4.)  The  Income  Tax  Assessment  Committee  of  a 
.County  (Kreisstueramt)  and  the  Ministry  of 
Finance. 

The  official  work  is  so  regulated  that  the  officials 
of  the  Land  and  Mortgage  Registry  (1)  have  first 


of  all  to  see  whether  the  applicants  are  legally  qua]; 
fied  or  entitled  to  dispose  of  their  lands;  then  the 
Amtshauptmannschaft  (2)  has  to  examine  in  the 
public  interest  if  the  severing  of  lands  is  allowable  • 
also  to  decide  if  such  severing  is  to  be  allowed 
way  of  dispensation ; then  the  tax  collectors  of  the 
district  or  the  Town  Council,  and  the  latter  body  in 
towns  with  municipal  law  (3)  has  to  distribute  the 
taxes  and  redemption  rents ; the  Amtshauptmaim- 
schaft  (2)  has  to  distribute  the  rest  of  the  public 
taxes  finally ; the  said  officials  in  the  Land  and 
Mortgage  Department  (1)  have  to  transcribe  and  to 
alter  the  title  of  the  possessor-  in  the  Register.  The 
'Court  for  Appeals  and  the  Court  for  further  Appeals 
in  cases  of  decisions  .as  to  whether  the  severing  of 
lands  if  permissible  or  not  are  the  Kreishauptmann- 
schaft  and  the  Home  Office,  in  decisions  as  to  the 
distribution  of  redemption  rents,  the  Income  Tax 
Assessment  Committee  (Kreissteurrat),  and  yla 
Finance  Ministry  Result. 


Result. 

The  endeavour  of  the  State  of  Saxony  by  means 
of  the  legal  provisions  discussed  in  A.,  B.,  C. 
D.  to  further  the  development  of  agriculture,  to 
bring  about-  the  release  of  the  ground  and  soil  from 
oppressive  servitudes  and  duties,  to  make  it  possible 
or  easier  to  carry  out  works  and  institutions  advan- 
tageous to  agriculture,  and  to  prevent  an  uneco- 
nomical severing  of  peasant  holdings  has  had  a good 
a-esult. 

The  peasant  holdings  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
are  at  this  time  free  of  oppressive  servitudes  and 
duties  (Erbpachts  liabilities  and  Erbzins  liabili- 
ties), and  it  has  become  impossible  to  burden  anew 
the  holdings  of  the  .peasant  farmer  with  services, 
servitudes  and  duties  subject  to  redemption,  and  to 
impose  fresh  Erbspachts  .and  Erbzins  liabilities. 
The  compulsory  provisions  as  to  the  division  of 
lands,  the  consolidation  of  the  same,  .and  the  altera- 
tion of  watercourses,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
drainage  .and  irrigation  works  have  had  the  effect 
of  advancing  tile  development  of  agriculture,  and 
•brought  about  a more  advantageous  course  of  hus- 
bandry of  land  .in  the  possession  of  the  peasant 
holders.  The  said  provisions  will  also  in  the  future 
advance  the  interests  of  this  class  in  a most  bene- 
ficial manner.  The  restrictions  imposed  on  the  divi- 
sion of  land  since  the  ooming  into  force  of  this 
Act  finally  guarantees  to  the  country  a protection 
against  the  weakening  and  decay  of  a strong  class 
of  free  pheasant  farmers  indispensable  for  the  welfare 
of  a nation. 
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Documents  put  in  by  the  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Ashtown. 


A.—  Summary  Table  showing  Gross  Rents,  Arrears,  and  Salaries  on  the  Woodlawn  Estate. 


Twenty-seven  Agricultural  Tenants  who  live  on  their  farms, 
Thirty-five  Agricultural  Tenants  who  labour,  . . 

Fifteen  Grazing  Tenants  (yearly  and  eleven  months'),  . . 

Rent  of  lands  in  hands,  including  Demesne, 


537  12  6 
282  7 6 


210  11  0 
106  9 9 


In  addition  to  the  tenants  who  have  work  in  the  c 
or  their  sons,  there  are  twenty-two  cottages  on  the  de 
twenty-six  labourers,  exclusive  of  steward,  gardener,  f 


me  and  farm  either  by  themselves  j 
.e  and  lands  in  hands  containing  I 
sr,  and  heads  of  departments.  j 


MEMO.  OF  LABOUR,  FARM,  .DEMESNE.  STUD.  &0. 
Inclusive  of  Salaries  . Exclusive  of  Salaries 

Heads  of  Departments  Heads  of  Departments. 


2,563  5 11 
2,664  7 11 
2,772  6 8 


1900 

1901 


2,438  5 1 
2,464  7 1 
2,530  13 
2,690  0 
2,810  1 


* 1906  : — -In  addition  to  £2,778  15*.  lOd. ; Garden,  Game,  and  House,  I spent  £953  15s. — Total,  j 
£3,732  10*.  This  sum  does  not  include  gardeners’  and  gamekeepers'  salaries,  or  stable,  yard,  or  house  ! 
servants. 

Farm  Produce  bought,  1901  to  1906,  . . . . . . . . . . . . j 


B. —Particulars  as  to  Uneconomic  Holdings  on  the  Woodlawn  Estate. 


Uneconomic  Holdings  in  Killaan  District,  from  the  Rate  Books. 


Rental 

No. 

Sun,. 

Townland. 

Rent. 

Poor  Law 
Valuation. 

Wages 
per  week. 

Observations. 

£ *.  d. 

£ ».  <f. 

£ s.  d. 

18 

Michael  Kindrigan, 

Ballinlough, 

7 19  0 

4 15  0 

0 15  0 

Son  gets  15*.  per  week. 

.15 

Patrick  Kenny,  . . 

Do., 

3 19  6 

4 0 0 

0 11  0 

Son  gets  11*.  per  week. 

14 

Patrick  Kearney,  . . 

Do., 

4 19  0 

3 10 

12  0 

Kearney,  12*. ; son,  10*. 

John  Fahey, 

Ballintobber, 

— 

• — 

Tenant  to  C.  O'H.  Trench. 

Mary  Colohan, 

Do., 

' — 

— 

Do. 

30 

Thomas  Earls, 

31 

Catherine  Naughton, 

Do., 

2 0 0 

2 10  0 

— 

Widow  of  old  ploughman. 

35 

Fanny  Walker, 

43  5 0 



Michael  Blenhein,  . . 

Do., 

— 

■ — 

— 

Was  in  labourer's  cottage ; is  dead. 

23 

John  Quinn, 

10  5 0 

_ 

Margaret  Scarry,  . . 

33 

Carrowmore, 

8 19  0 

7 10  0 

' — 

Dea' . 

38 

Cornelius  Kelly,  . . 

Do., 

: 

Reps.  J.  Keating,  . . 

bourer’s  cottage,  get  milk,  fnel,  and 

- 

Reps.  P.  Kerrigan, 

Do., 

_ 

small  garden. 

Cripple ; lives  with  Catherine  Norton  ; gets 

- 

Michael  Cavanagh, 

Do., 

_ 

_ 

■ 

2*.  ad.  a week. 

Bootmaker ; formerly  employed  son. 
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B.— Particulars  ns  to  Uneconomic  Holdings  on  the  Woodlawn  Estate— continual 


Uneconomic  Holdings  in  Balkan  Districts  from  the  Rate  Book continued. 


Rental 

No. 

Names. 

Townlaud. 

Rent. 

Poor  Law 
| Valuation. 

, per  week. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

- 

" 

John  Sweeny, 
John  Sweeny, 

Oarrowmore, 

Do, 

- 

- 

Msa& ■*»>«.;» 

Do. 

— 

Thomas  Turner,  . 

Do, 

2 12  0 

_ 

1 15  0 

36 

Denis  Madden, 
Workman’s  house. 

Do, 

Do, 

9 19  0 

10  7 0 

- 

with  big  garden,  fuel  and  milk*- ' LOtta**’ 
wraTtaktwwk!  th®  POUCO  ,or  -Mat; 

- 

John  Coy, 

Castlebin  South,  . . 

- 

- 

- 

Tenant  of  C.  O’H.  Trench. 

— 

Patrick  Ryan, 

Do, 

— 

— 

— 

Do. 

— 

Anne  Cahill, 

Cloonalitnch, 

- 

— 

— 

National  School  mistress. 

Pat  Dooley, 

Do, 

- 

— 

— 

Housed ; gets  milk,  fuel,  and  12s.  a week. 

~ 

Edward  Campbell, 

Clonatloukaun, 

— 

— 

— 

National  School  teacher. 

Patrick  Higgins,  . . 

Cloonymorris, 

12  13  0 

10  6 0 

3 4 0 

Three  daughters  in  laundry.  £2  » 

59 

Michael  Cannon,  . . 

Do, 

10  19  0 

9 10  0 

0 11  6 

Son  employed  In  garden,  11s.  Grf.  a week. 

— 

House  and  laud,  . . 

Do, 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

John  Quinn, 

Gortfadda, 

- 

- . 

_ 

Tenant  of  C.  O’H.  Trench. 

“ 

Pat  Lally, 

Do, 

— 

— 

_ 

Do. 

- 

Bridget  Feeny, 

Do, 

- 

_ 

_ 

Do. 

John  Cannon, 

Do, 

_ 

— 

_ 

D). 

53 

Martin  Quinn, 

Cloncallis, 

23  18  0 

21  10  0 

- 

Holding  about  30  acres  ; not  uneconomic. 

198 

John  Cahill, 

Gortlemon, 

3 0 0 

5 0 0 

0 11  0 

196 

Owen  Dwyer, 

Do, 

8 0 0 

9 0 0 

0 12  0 

other,  but  he  went  to  America.  1 “ 

One  Bon  employed  all  year  round,  another  ia 
winter  ; lie  has  other  farms  as  well. 
Not  known. 

— 

Thomas  Murray,  . . 

Gortmore, 

— 

- 

_ 

67 

Fanny  Griffin, 

Do, 

3 14  0 

5 5 0 

0 12  0 

Son  gets  12s.  a week. 

— 

John  Menton, 

GreenhiUs, 

- 

- 

— 

Bought  out  his  holding. 

79 

James  Hughes, 

Killnan,  . . 

8 18  0 

8 5 0 

10  0 

78 

Edward  Shea, 

Do, 

7 19  0 

7 15  0 

0 12  0 

tractor  ; gets  odd  jobs. 
Son  gets  12s.  a week. 

73 

Michael  Mullen,  . . 

Do, 

4 19  0 

5 5 0 

— 

Gets  odd  jobs  ; employed  two  sons,  who  have 

74 

Martin  Higgins,  .. 

Do, 

7 0 0 

7 5 0 

_ 

Crank. 

71 

Widow  M’Donagh, 

Do, 

9 19  0 

9 0 0 

14  0 

Two  sons  get  12s.  a week  each. 

77 

Thomas  Fahey,  . . 

Do, 

8 19  0 

8 0 0 

— 

Used  to  employ  one  son  ; is  very  industrious, 

84 

Michael  Brien, 

Do, 

6 9 0 

3 10  0 

— 

Gets  employment  elsewhere;  is  very  in* 

81 

Patrick  Kelly, 

Do, 

8 19  0 

0 5 0 

— 

dustrious. 

Self  and  sous  dismissed. 

~ 

Workman's  house. 

Do, 

— 

_ 

_ 

Do, 

Do, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

Do, 

Do, 

_ 

_ 

__ 

~ 

Do, 

Do, 

- 

— 

— 

. 

Margaret  Cololian, 

Loughaunavaage. 

— 

— 

_ 

Has  a small  Held  adjoining  large  farm  c\ 

Richard  Brien, 

Do, 

— 

— 

_ 

O'H.  Trench. 
Not  known. 

8S 

B.  Mannion, 

Do, 

8 19  0 

9 5 0 

1 4 0 

Now  Lyons  ; he  gets  24s.  a week. 

~ 

Thomas  Dooley,  . . 

Moncyveen, 

— 

_ 

_ 

James  Gallagher,  . . 

Do, 

— 

— 

— 

Gone.  Sergt.  R.X.C.  in  Oast-leblakeney. 

Peter  Finn, 

Do, 

— 

— 

_ 

Gone. 

Peter  Finn, 

1 

Do, 

3 .2  0 

0 13  0 

Cottage  and  bit  of  land  for  10s.;  pets  fuel  and 
cottage  ; employed  all  family ; gone  to 

Dead. 

| 

Dan  Kelly,  . . j 

Do, 

— 

— 

_ 

Michael  M’Donagh,  j 

Do, 

— 

— 

0 10  0 

Gets  10s,  cottage,  garden,  fuel. 

~ 

Bridget  Mullen,  . . ; 

Do, 

2 12  0 

— 

— 

Dressmaker. 

Pat  Brien,  . . j 

Llsnamoltaun, 

— 

— 

— 

Herd  to  O’H.  Trench. 

92 

Richard  Byrne,  . . i 

Moyarwood, 

2 15  0 

2 0 0 

_ 

Dismissed. 

93 

Michael  Dwyer,  . . 

Do, 

10  19  0 

6 15  0 

_ 

Used  to  employ  brother ; gone  to  America. 

91 

Patrick  Kelly,  . . | 

Do, 

5 19  0 

4 0 0 

0 11  0 1 

Gets  11s.  a week. 

96 

Thomas  Cavanagli;  : 

Radullaun, 

4 19  0 

6 15  0 

1 14  o 

Gets  24s.  a week ; sou,  10s 

97 

Robert  Grant,  , . ! 

Do, 

3 0 0 

2 15  0 

0 12  0 

Gets  12s.  a week ; lives  in  lodge. 

John  Earls,  ..  ; 

Coppanagh,  ; 

— 

_ 

110 

" 1 

John  Skehill, 

Castlebin  East,  ..  1 

“ 1 

garden,  milk,  and  fuel. 
Herd. 
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C. — Table  showing  Amount  allowed  to  Tenants  for  Improvements. 


I 


Improvements.  Building, 


Grazing,  1 Farms, 

Building.  I Drains, 


d.  I £ »•  d.  I £ t.  d.  £ t.  d.  £ t.  d.  j £ t.  d. 

8 ; 3,368  15  5{  1,139  3 4 465  10  5 1 2,877  19  0j!  500  8 4 

1881-1889  ! 1,017  9 2 ( 33  19  10  27  15  2 269  14  4 I 452  0 8 j 236  15  3 

1889-1906  j 1,537  3 1 ; 179  12  0 209  18  3 ! 274  10  2 | 1,048  19  8 j 1,184  6 6 


1859-1881  | 


3,067  1 


3,581 


1,376  16  9 


4 11 


I). — List  of  Agricultural,  Tenants  c 

Agricultural  Tenants. 


. Woodlaavn  Estate  who  work  as  Labourers. 

Grazing  Tenants — continued. 


James  M’Culla, 

Do.,  .. 

Maria  Kelly, 

Do.,  .. 

PaU-ick  Reilly, 

Thomas  Fahy, 

James  Higgins, 
Patrick  Kelly, 

Michael  Bryan, 

Reps.  Patrick  Byrnes, 
Thomas  Jackson, 
Thomas  Dolan, 

Eliza  Mullen, 

Patrick  Donohoe, 
Joseph  Kelly, 

John  Quinn, 

Ellen  Neill, 

Ellen  Glynn, 

Reps.  George  Walker, 
Denis  Madden, 

Patrick  Quinn, 

Connor  Kelly, 

Michael  Grady, 

Martin  Quiun, 

Bridget  Tarpey, 
Martin  Higgins, 

George  Phillips, 

R.  J.  Clarke, 


Yearly 

Rent. 


32  15 
6 19 


24  17 
11  19 
13  18 


23  18 
20  11 


Grazing  Tenants. 


Names. 

| Rent. 

last 

Account. 

Thomas  F.  Falkiuer,  . . 

£ s.  d. 
188  0 0 

£ i.'d. 

91  10  0 

Patrick  Quinn, 

4 10  0 

2 5 0 

Holland's  Farm  (Loots’  and  Clarke), 

215  0 0 

— . 

C&rr&ne  Island, 

15  0 0 

_ 

John  D.  Loots-, 

166  0 0 

83  0 0 

Arrears 

last 

Account. 


5 19  6 

6 19  0 


Thomas  Jackson, 

Thomas  Jackson  (Junior), 

John  D.  Loots’, 

Fanny  Griffin, 

John  D.  Lowrs’, 

Mary  M’Culla’s  Farm  (Fahy  and 
Jackson). 

James  Jackson, 

Thomas  F.  Falkiner, 

Patrick  Rafters’, 

Patrick  Collins,  Summerville, 


Agricultural  Tenants  who  also  Labour. 


Patrick  Carnes-, 
Martin  Cannon, 
Bridget  Feeus’, 
Thomas  Earls, 
Catherine  Norton, 
Margaret  Scarry, 
Peter  Finn, 

Patrick  Higgins, 
Malachi  Norton, 
Ellen  M'Donagh, 
Michael  Mitchell, 
Michael  Mullen, 
Edward  Shea, 
Bridget  Mannion, 
John  Coulahan, 
Anne  Dwane, 
Thomas  Kavanagh, 
Mary  Anne  Grant, 
Thomas  Cahill, 
William  Forde, 
Owen  Dwyer, 
Michael  Murray, 
Patrick  Murray, 
John  Burke, 

Owen  Dwyer, 

John  Cahill, 


12.19  0 
11  0 0 
4 0 0 


Arrears 

last 

Account. 


8 8 0 
2 9 6 


4 0 0 
2 19  fl 


8 19  0 
4 19  0 

9 5 0 
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D. — List  of  Agricultural  Tenants  on  Wood  lawn  Estate  who  work  ns  Labourers continued 

Agricultural  Tenants  who  also  Labour— continued.  Agricultural  Tenants  who  also  Labour-— continuei 


Yearly 


lost 

Account. 


Yearly 

Rent. 


Arrears 

U3t 

Account. 


Patrick  Ward, 
Patrick  Kenny, 
Michael  Kindregan, 
Bridget  Mullen, 
Kate  Cannon, 


7 19  0 i 
11  19  0 | 


Martin  Geoghegan, 
Fanny  Griffin, 
James  Hughes, 
Michael  Dwyer, 


8 18  0 
10  19  0 
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Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hayden  in  connection  with  the  Evidence  given  by  him 
before  the  Commission. 


A— REDUCTIONS  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  HABITATIONS  IN  THE  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON  FROM 

1841  to  1901. 


(a)  Non-Con  gested  (Rich  Lands). 


(c)  Poor  Lands. 


District  Electoral 
Divisions. 

Average- 
Valuation 
of  Land 

Number  of 
Inhabited 
Houses. 

Number 

of 

Inhabitants. 

Statute 

1841. 

1901. 

1841. 

1901. 

Caatieplunkett,  . . 

£ s.  d. 
0 16  0 

385 

121 

2,221 

638 

Castleteheen, 

0 16  0 

246 

68 

1,351 

201 

Ogulla, 

0 18  6 

246 

73 

1,471 

330 

Carrowduff, 

0 14  0 

247 

81 

1,423 

406 

Rossmore, 

0 14  6 

256 

98 

1,527 

405 

Cloonygormican, . . 

0 15  0 

316 

89 

1,928 

478 

Total, 

0 15  8 

1,606 

520 

9,921 

2,518 

Reduction  75  per 

(6)  Congested  (Poor  Lands). 

Fairymount, 

0 6 6 

568 

889 

3,264 

1,668 

BuckhiU, 

0 7 0 

439 

328 

2,483 

i,552 

Artagh  North,  . . 

0 6 6 

531 

558 

2,763 

2,604 

Artagh  South,  . . 

0 S 2 

405 

393 

2,197 

1,860 

Loughglynn, 

0 7 6 

653 

418 

3,630 

1,981 

Cloonfower, 

0 3 2 

345 

307 

1,987 

1,446 

Cooloughcr, 

0 4 6 

537 

342 

3,082 

1,093 

Ballinlough, 

0 4 0 

070 

582 

8,641 

2,877 

Kiltullagli, 

0 5 9 

740 

541 

3,788 

2,841 

Totals,  .. 

0 5 3 

4,894 

3,858 

26,541 

18,582 

Reduction  30  per 

District  Electoral 
Divisions. 

Average 
Valuation 
of  Land 

Number  of 
Inhabited 
Houses. 

Number 

of 

Inhabitants. 

Statute 

1841. 

1901. 

1841. 

190L 

Aitagowlan, 

£ «.  d. 
0 3 0 

161 

80 

852 

«8 

Lough  Allen, 

0 5 0 

246 

153 

1,416 

789 

Keadew, 

0 6 0 

444 

174 

2,590 

792 

Ballyfarnon, 

0 6 3 

154 

98 

915 

463 

Aghafln, 

0 4 6 

250 

144 

1,566 

682 

Crossna, 

0 5 9 

478 

195 

2,577 

908 

Ballyfermoyle,  . . 

0 4 0 

225 

157 

1,344 

672 

Kllbryan, 

0 6 0 

539 

231 

3,039 

1,068 

Tumna  North,  . . 

0 5 9 

326 

162 

1,821 

741 

Tumna  South,  . . 

0 0 0 

365 

164 

1,989 

765 

Totals, 

0 5 6 

3,187 

1,558 

18,108 

•*! 

7,291 

Reduction  80  per 

(d)  Moderately  Rich  Lands. 


Oakport, 

0 10  3 

330 

84 

1,854 

407 

Rockingham, 

0 12  3 ; 

248 

104 

1,580 

528 

KUlukin  (Carrick-ou- 

98 

i <ua 

Danesfort, 

0 11  9 

334 

158 

1,030  ' 

719 

Oreeve  (Carrick-on- 

0 12  6 

250 

83 

1,442 

374 

Aughrim  East,  . . 

0 11  0 

441 

153 

2,584 

764 

Aughrim  West,  . . 

0 11  0 

403 

147 

2,010 

648 

Cloonteem, 

0 10  0 

379 

137  | 

2,281 

683 

Totals, 

0 11  5 

2,669  j 

964 

15,635  1 

4,558 

The  population  of  the  county  fell  between  II 


1 and  1902  from  about  290,000  to  100,000. 
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B— VALUATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  IN  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  COUNTY 
ROSCOMMON. 

Summary 'of  Groups. 


• In  a large  number  of  cases  two  or  more  ot  these  holdings — as  well  as  those  of  other  classes — are  occupied  by  one  person. 
Gross  Total  number  of  holdings  In  the  county,  , . 30,267. 


C.— SPECIAL  COMPARISONS. 


Group  of  District  Electoral  Divisions. 


Western  half  of  Castlcrea  Union, 

District  Electoral  Divisions  of  Castle- 
plunket,  Castieteehan,  Ogulla,  Car- 
rowduit,  Rossmore,  and  Clooriy- 
Eorntican.  A group  lying  between 
Dallintubber  and  Elphin,  and  not 


i only  tliree 


Electoral  Divisions  of  Artogh 
''astleplnnket  (each  of  whloli  is  141 

sonar,  Both 


Boscommcin  Rural  District  (exclusive 
of  Town). 


Point  of  Similarity. 

Number 
Valuation.  Ha$ta. 

: Aggregate 
i Area 
of 

Number  of  Holdings  classed  according  to  > Holdings 

Poor  Daw  Valuations..  . ;.  valued 

Average 

Annual 

Valuation 

per 

Statute 
Acre  of 
all  the 
Land 

each 

group. 

under 

£5. 

£12 

under  to 

£12.  £25. 

£25 

| Ul£50°r 
over  each. 

£50. 

£ 

25,620  5,047 

1 

1 27,608  ; 520* 

1 

4,900 

6,201  282 

303  127 

" 

; Statute 
i Acres. 

41  6,202 

149  24,600 

£ i.  d. 
0 15  8 

Nearly 

3.000 
Nearly 

8.000 

558 
121 1- 

510  698  17  S 

09  110  . .28  11 

’ 

5 024 

40  7,340 

0 6 6 
0 16  0 

■ Roscommon  rural 
907  i 3,772  ; 648 

District. 

— ! 253  46,253 

* Of  which  171  are  those  of  herds  and  cottiers.  • }•  Of  which  42  are  those  of  herds-and  cottiers. 
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Documents  put  in  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Wm.  Hutcheson  Poe,  in  reply  to  Evidence  given  at  Nevviy 
and  Cookstown  in  May,  1 907. 


A.— NOTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  evidence 
given  at  Newrv  and  at  Cookstown,  last  month,  be- 
fore the  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion  in  Ire- 
land in  connection  with  a property  belonging  to  my 
wife,  situated  near  Cookstown,  in  the  County 
Tyrone,  I beg  to  be  permitted  to  make  a short  state- 
ment, and  to.  submit  tabulated  returns  dealing  with 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  John  Doris  (Q.  37916),  and 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Quinn,  p.p.  (Q.  35312-23),* 
wherein  they  refer  to  the  generally  uneconomic  con- 
ditions of  the  holdings  on  this  estate,  and  to  the 
exorbitant  terms  which,  as  they  allege1,  Mrs.  Poe 
and  myself  are  demanding  for  its  purchase. 

1.  The  general  trend  of  Canon  Quinn’s  evidence 
seemed  directed  towards  showing  that  this  estate 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  holdings  under  £5 
valuation,  and  of  less  than  ten  acres  in  area  ; that 
the  occupants  as  a rule  depended  on  sources  of 
employment  other  than  land  for  their  livelihood  and 
rent-earning  capacity ; and  that  under  such  circum- 
stances a landlord  was  not  entitled,  when  negotia- 
ting terms  of  purchase  with  his  tenants,  to  look  for 
such  a price  as  would  bring  in  his  second  term  net 
rental. 

2.  The  tabular  returns,  which  I have  appended, 
and  which  show  in  detail  the  area  and  valuation 
of  all  the  holdings,  will,  I think,  satisfy  the  Com- 
missioners that  Canon  Quinn’s  evidence  on  these 
points  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  facts,  while  as  re- 
gards his  contention  that  the  rent  of  these  holdings 
is  derived  from  money  earned  in  Great  Britain  or 
America,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100,  the  rent  is  paid  solely 
by  the  land. 

Few,  if  any,  members  of  the  tenants’  families,  on 
this  estate  at  any  rate,  go  to  England  or  Scotia 
for  employment,  finding  quite  sufficient  work  to 
any  spare  time  they  may  have  in  labouring  for 
larger  farmers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
their  own  homes. 

3.  I think  I am  also  entitled  to  point  out  that  all 
the  tenants  on  this  estate  have  turbary — of  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  quality — on  very  favourable  terms ; 
those  who  have  it  in  their  own  lands  get  it  free, 
while  the  remainder  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
the  Irish  rood. 

These  specially  low  prices  were  granted  by  Mrs. 
Poe’s  aunt,  shortly  before  the  former  succeeded  to 
the  property,  and  she  has  never  departed  from  them. 

4.  Canon  Quinn  is  in  error  in  stating  that  the 
estate  is  nine  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 
This  is  true  only  of  one  townland — Broughderg — 
the  remaining  five  townlands  being  from  three  to  six 
miles  only  from  Cookstown,  one  of  the  best  market 
towns  in  the  North. 

5.  That  Canon  Quinn  has  rather  over-stated  the 

case  when  he  implies  that  the  majority  of  the 
tenants  live  on  what  he  describes  as  “ bog]  and 


miserable  bogland”  (Q.  35323),  and  that  they  have 
great  difficulty  in  meeting  their  rent,  will,  I think, 
be  evident  when  I state  that  since  Mrs.  Poe’s  suc- 
cession to  the  property,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 

1.  There  has  not  been  a single  eviction ; 

2.  The  arrears  have  decreased  from  £1,400  to  less 

than  £400  ; 

3.  In  no  single  year  has  the  agent  failed  to  collect 

less  than  the  current  year’s  rent ; 

4.  The  costs  of  collection,  including  agency  fees, 

legal  expenses,  &c.,  have  not  averaged  more 

than  8 per  cent,  annually. 

6.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  Canon  Quinn’s  contention 
that  for  second  and  third-class  land,  such  as  he  im- 
plies this  estate  to  be,  eighteen  years’  purchase  by  the 
tenant,  added  to  20  per  cent,  bonus  by  the  State,  can 
be  invested  so  as  to  give  an  owner  the  equivalent  of 
his  second  term  net  rental — to  which  apparently  Canon 
Quinn  considers  he  is  entitled — I fail  to  see  how 
under  any  circumstances  such  a result  could  be  ob- 
tained. I greatly  doubt  if  such  a proposition  would 
be  true,  even  in  the  case  of  heavily-mortgaged  estates, 
subject  to  high  rates  of  interest  thereon,  but  I am 
quite  certain  that  it  would  fall  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  when  dealing  with  an  unencumbered  property, 
free  of  charges  of  any  kind,  such  as  that  belonging 
to  Mr.s.  Poe. 

As  I have  already  stated,  the  costs  of  collection, 
Ac.,  are  well.  within  the  10  per  cent,  margin  allowed 
for  “deductions”  in  the  Land  Conference  Report, 
and  the  estate  being  in  strict  settlement,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sale  must  be  invested  in  such  securities 
as  a reasonably  prudent  trustee  would  approve  of. 

Let  me  take  Canon  Quinn’s  proposition,  and  as- 
sume a second  term  gross  rental  of  £100  a year. 

18  years’  purchase,  payable  by  tenant,  . £1,800 
20  per  cent,  bonus,  payable  by  State,  • 360 

Total  proceeds  of  sale,  . . . £2,160 


This  sum,  invested  at,  say,  3£  per  cent,  (beyond 
which  no  prudent  trustee  would  go),  would  yield 
£75. 12s.,  as  against  £90,  which  Mrs.  Poe  at  present 
receives. 

7.  If  account  be  taken  of  the  costs  involved  in 
carrying  through  a sale— not  desired  by  the  owner, 
but  solely  made  in  the  interests  of  the  tenant  and 
of  the  State — (such  as  proving  title,  compensating 
agent,  &c.,  which  it  was  never  contemplated  in  the 
Land  Conference  recommendations  that  the  owner 
should  pay),  twenty-four  and  a half  years’  purchase, 
plus  the  bonus  of  12  per  cent.,  are  the  lowest  terms, 
which  would  give  an  owner  the  equivalent  of  his 
second  term  net  rental,  and  I see  no  reason,  when 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  estate  are 
taken  into  consideration,  for  asking  less. 


* See  Appendix  to  the  Seventh  Heport  of  the  Commission  [Cd.  8785,  1907],  pp.  17  and  98. 
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B. — Sales  of  Tenants’  Interests  on  Estates  of  Witness  in  Co.  Tyrone,  since  1st  January,  1882. 


TABLE  I. 


TABLE  II. 


C. — Showing  Area  and  Valuation  of  Holdings. 


Valuation. 

Number. 

Area. 

Number. 

— 

Under  £5,  . . 

80 

Under  10  acres, 

31  1 

Between  £5  and  £10, 

58 

Between  10  and  20  acres,  . . 

43 

ai  ! 

The  proportion  of  arable  to  mountain,  approximately, 

n £20  and  £42, 

0 

„ 40  and  100  acres,  .. 

« 

same  as'  shown  In  Tables  L and  U. 

Total, 

178 

„ 100  and  200  acres,  .. 

„ 200  and  800  acres,  .. 

„ 800  and  400  acres,  . . 

„ 500  and  000  acres,  . . 

Over  1,000  acres,  .. 

H J 

1 

2 

Total  annual  rental  (exclusive  of  lioz  rents  to  tenants  and  out-tenanta),  £1,222,  the  valuation  being  £1,555. 
About  £800  of  above  are  1st  Term  rente. 


2 0 2 
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Return  put  iu  by  Mr.  John  Fitzgibho.v. 


Table  showing  Area,  Number,  and  Valuatiou  of  Holdings  in  County  of  Roscommon,  exclusive  of  Town 


Number  of 

i Aggregate 

Holdings  ciasse 

Confines  of  group 
of  District 
Electoral  Divisions 

Names  of  District 
| Electoral  Divisions 

according  to 
Poor  Law 
Valuations. 

i valued 
at  over 
j £50  each. 

Unde 

Total 

| Statute 

1 £12. 

1 Acres. 

A. — Western  half  o 

Ballagkaderreen,  . 

l 768 

j 863 

341 

Edmondstown, 

j 411 

462 

138 

Fairymount, 

| 288 

1 438 

214 

Buckhill, 

251 

398 

158 

Artagli  North, 

' 510 

j 698 

024 

Artagh  South, 

j 429 

488 

380 

Loughglynn, 

438 

624 

1,063 

Cloonfower, 

350 

415 

542 

Coolougher, 

332 

423 

7iS 

Ballinlough, 

600 

722 

423 

Kiltullagh, 

520 

670 

1,615 

Totals,  . . 

4,900 

0,201 

6,292 

B. — Part  of  county 

Altagowlan, 

05 

I 131 

_ 

Carrick-on-Shannon 

Loughallen, 

144 

206 

_ 

Eeadew, 

108 

| 276 

1,001 

Ballyfaruon, 

135 

162 

110 

Aghafln, 

162 

239 

228 

Crossna,  . . 

254 

324 

181 

Ballyfermoyle, 

1S1 

22li 

Kilbryan, 

160 

208 

126 

Turnna  North, 

116 

184 

101 

loa 

Totals, 

1,541 

2,154 

1,755 

C.— Area  bordered  by 
the  following  plates 
— Strokeatown, 

KUglass  North,  . . 

Kilglass  South,  .. 

292 

170 

407 

284 

320 

key,  and  Kilmore. 

Rooskey, 

342 

307 

Tarnionbarry, 

275 

341 

Bumlin,  . . 

123 

221 

Kiilavackan, 

171 

256 

KUgefin, 

250 

362 

Cloontuskert, 

244 

338 

480 

Totals, 

1,867 

2,606 

1,742 

—Area  comprised 

Frencbpark, 

262 

420 

2,377 

formed  by  the  fol- 

BaUinagare, 

265 

391 

5,831 

Frenchpark,  Castle- 

Castleplunket, 

69 

110 

7,340 

Roscommon,  El- 
phin. 

Castlerea, 

341 

427 

Ballintabber,' 

205 

Mi  1 

'astleteheen, 

18 

1 

32  | 

Carrowduff, 

37 

78  j 

tossmore, 

34 

73 

Cloonyquln, 

168 

287 

Ogulla,  . . 

18 

31 

Tulsk,  . . 

140 

204 

iluukin  (Strokes- 

65 

112 

Kilbride  North,  .. 

54 

1 

104 

2,538 

1 

Number  of 
Holdings  ciasse 

AKrcg«!T 

Area  of 

Confines  of  group 
of  District 
Electoral  Divisions 

Names  of  District 
Electoral  Divisions 

according  to 
Valuations. 

at  over 
£50  eadi. 

| Under 
1 £5. 

| Total 
: under 

Statute 

Actes. 

" 

— 



D —continued. 

Kilbride  South,  . 

. 53 

116 

Cloouygormicau,  . 

‘ 51 

69 

Donamon, 

113 

148 

f ** 

Rosmoylan, 

1 134 

173 

Cams,  .. 

! 79 

135 

j 3,30.) 

Roscommon  Rural, 

j 234 

322 

! 5,445 

Fuerty,  . . 

225 

312 

[ 4AM 

Athloague  East,  . 

70 

123 

i 

Lackan,  . . 

1 54 

80 

3,040 

Totals, 

| 2,714 

4,041 

E. — Between  foliowin 
places : — Knock- 

Scrcgg,  . . 

J 140 

198 

1,252 

croghery,  Bally- 
foran,  Dram,  Bally- 
bay,  and  llount- 
plunket. 

Lecarrow, 

l 170 

Caruagh, 

j 172 

244 

1,450 

Caltragh, 

j 56 

99 

Turrock, 
Kileor,  . . 

127 

183 

120 

1,232 

Rocklilll, 

09 

107 

2,15i 

Kiltooiu, 

220 

3112 

1,147 

Ballinamona, 

138 

210 

1,600 

Tauglimacomiell,  . . 

loo 

130 

1,473 

Castlesampson, 

91 

146 

1,601 

Thomastown, 

154 

239 

1,465 

Baliydangan, 
Crcagli,  . . 

n- 

210 

1,740 

2,415 

Culiiagh, 

30 

48 

1,335 

Cloouburren, 

80 

. 

Totals,  .'. 

1,842 

2,786 

24,857 

— Between  following 

Oakport, 

85 

1,700 

rick-ou-Shannon, 

Rockingliam, 

53 

87 

6,025 

town,  and  Elphin. 

Rusluleld, 

32 

93 

2,846 

Croglian, 

168 

248 

1,761 

Killukln  (Carrick- 

41 

1,052 

Danesfort, 

94 

158 

625 

Kiliummod, 

40 

78 

553 

37 

72 

Shannon). 
Aughrim  W., 

154 

1,625 

74 

Aughrim  E., 

112 

181 

1,010 

-loonteem, 

96 

144 

2,374 

Kilmore, 

95 

154 

1,410 

m 

178 

37 

73 

770 

Cregga,  . . ... 

47 

115 

1.122 

Baliygardeu, 

152 

245 

1)02 

jtrokestown, 

182 

178 

2,038 

Totals,  J 

1,427 

,381 

27,735 
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Table  showing  Area,  Number,  and  Valuation  of  Holdings  iu  County  of  Roscommon,  exclusive  of  Towns  ^continued'. 


Oonfinw  of  group  Names  of  District 

of  District  ; Electoral  Divisions. 

Sectoral  Divisions.  : 

Number  of 
Holdings  classed 
according  to 
Poor  Law 
Valuations. 

Aggregate 

Holdings 

valued 

£50  each. 

Under 

£5. 

Total 

under 

£12. 

Statute 

Gump  A,  . . 

4,009 

0,201 

6,292 

..  H:  ■ • 

1,541 

2,164 

1,755 

„ ••  

1,867 

2,008 

1,742 

Poor  Areas  Totals, 

8,317 

10,901 

9,789 

fir00I,  D . . 

2,714 

4,041 

76,337 

.,  E,  . . . • 

1,842 

2,786 

24,857 

„ P,  . . ...  

1,427 

2,331 

27,735 

Grazing  Areas  Totals. 

5,983 

9,158 

128,029 

Group  G.— Scattered  Boyle  Itural, 

288 

274 

throughout  ; 

the  County.  Tivannagh, 

148 

216 

420 

Breedogue, 

103 

213 

323 

Estcrsnow, 

69 

111 

331 

Kilcolagh, 

93 

146 

603 

Mantua,  . . 

103 

170 

896 

Kilmacmnsey, 

78 

168 

489 

Iiisgarve, 

64 

140 

930 

Elphin,  . . 

88 

103 

820 

Confines  of  group 
of  District 
Electoral  Divisions. 

Names  of  District 
Electoral  Divisions. 

Number  of 
Holdings  classed 
according  to 
Poor  Law 
Valuations. 

Aggregate 
Area  of 
Holdings 
valued 

£50  each. 

Under 

£5. 

Total 

under 

£12. 

Statute 

Acres. 

BasUck,  . . 

66 

132 

189 

AnnagUmore, 

228 

375 

211 

Cloonfinlough, 

125 

228 

500 

Lt-BonnfTy, 

150 

223 

1,428 

Drumdaff, 

134 

261 

731 

Kilteevan, 

195 

270 

1,898 

Mote, 

142 

225 

2,477 

Li3maha, 

160 

225 

2,226 

Athleague  W., 

182 

311 

1,793 

Tagliboy, 

157 

222 

658 

Dysart,  . . 

210 

287 

40S 

Carrowreagh, 

200 

253 

125 

Atlilone  W.  Rural, 

284 

385 

137 

Cranagli, 

181 

223 

629 

Clonown, 

54 

92 

209 

Drumlosh, 

27 

290 

Twenty-six  divisions, 

133 

3,590 

221 

5,641 

19,168 

Total  of  County 

exclusive  of  Towns), 

25,760 

157,886 

In  many  cases  two  or  more  of  these  holdings  are  occupied  by  one  family. 
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Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  E.  White  iu  connection  with  his  Evidence  before  the  Commission. 


A — LEAFLETS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  IRISH  GAME  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION. 


(a.)— Objects  op  the  Ibxsh  Game  Photection 
Association. 


The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to  secure,  by  the 
means  enumerated  below,  the  improvement  of  Irish 
Shootings  in  the  interests  of  Sport,  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  large. 

I.  To  secure  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
existing  Game  Laws  and  all  regulations  re- 
lating thereto  by  the  Excise  and  Con- 
stabulary officials. 

II.  1.  To  suppress  the  taking  or  killing  of  Game 
out  of  season. 

2.  To  suppress  dealing  in  Game  out  of  season. 

3.  To  suppress  taking  or  killing  of  Game  by 
unlicensed  persons. 


4.  To  suppress  dealing  in  Game  by  unlicensed 
persons,  including  those  selling  Game,  who 
do  not  hold  the  full  £3  Game  Licence  Certi- 
ficate. 

5.  To  suppress  Sunday  Shooting. 

in.  To  undertake  private  prosecutions  for  tres- 
» Poaching,  &c.,  in  approved  cases,  for 
.Members,  who  in  such  cases  defray  the  costs. 

menteat?0M?tio“  takes  le8islative  action  in  Parlia- 
otherwise  when  such  is  required  to  secure 
tion  • r?tS  m th-e  Game  Laws  or  their  administra- 
atm  ’ A T?°  appoints  and  looks  after  inspectors  in 
duty  to  a™StlICt?’  rnr  ¥nd?  inspectors  on  temporary 
ways  part  of  Ireland,  and  in  numerous  other 

?S  Beeks  to  carry  out  the  above  programme. 


(6.) — Copy  op  Letter  which  appeared  in  "The 
Field,”  “ Land  and  Water,”  and  the  leading 
English  and  Irish  Daily  and  Sporting  Journals, 
December  6th,  1902:  — 

The  Preservation  op  Game  in  Ireland. 

Sir, — Every  sportsman  must  admit  that  game  in 
Ireland  becomes  scarcer  year  by  year,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  number  of  guns  steadily  in- 
creasing. To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that, 
without  protection,  game  will  ultimately  become  ex- 
t:nct  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  To  prevent 
this  I would  urge  all  sportsmen  and  those  interested 
in  the  protection  of  game  to  join  the  Irish  Game 
Protection  Association,  which  is  the  only  association 
that  I am  aware  of  likely  to  improve  this  state  of 
tilings;  for  I frequently  see  reports  in  the  daily 
papers  of  prosecutions  and  convictions  obtained  fay 
this  society  which  should  call  forth  the  admiration 
and  support  of  sportsmen  throughout  Ireland. 

It  certainly  surprises  me  to  find  in  a country  like 
this,  where  there  are  so  many  sportsmen,  that  more 
have  not  become  members  and  contributed  to  its 
funds.  Yet  the  work  of  this  society  is  dependent 
mostly  on  subscriptions ; consequently,  with  very 
limited  means  it  does  valuable  work. 

If  the  objects  of  this  useful  association  were  more 
generally  known  the  number  of  subscribers,  I do  not 
doubt,  would  be  considerably  increased.  These 
objects  are: — 

(1.)  To  prevent  game  being  killed  on  Sundays. 
(2.)  To  prevent  game  being  killed  out  of  -season; 
(3.)  To  prevent  the  illicit  sale  of  game. 
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iPPBNDix  IX.  (4.)  To  assist  the  Excise  in  obtaining  convictions 
against  persons  killing  or  dealing  in  game  without 
licence,  and  to  press  the  Government  to  direct 
the  Constabulary  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  law 
in  these  respects. 

(5.)  To  take  such  other  steps  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  minimum  subscription  for  admission  of  a 
member  being  only  £1  per  annum,  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.  To  those  landowners  who  cannot 
afford,  or  perhaps  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  paying  a permanent  keeper  to 
preserve  their  lands,  I would  recommend  this 
association  as  being  most  useful.  They  would,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  be  able  to  obtain  the  services  of 
inspectors,  whose  occasional  visits  would  have  a de- 
terrent effect  on  poachers  in  their  neighbourhood. 
To  others  who  own  no  property,  but  shoot  over  the 
broad  acres  of  unpreserved  land,  of  which  there  are 
many  legitimate  and  fair  sportsmen,  I say  they 
should  hail  an  association  of  this  kind  with  delight, 
and  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  join  it.  If  more 
funds  were  at  its  command  the  association  would  en- 
deavour to  have  the  close  season  more  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  the  number  who  now  shoot  without  game 
licences  considerably  reduced,  as  well  as  stricter 
supervision  kept  over  the  game  dealers. 

In  calling  attention  to  these  facts  I hope  that 
many  will  be  induced  to  join  and  give  their  support 
to  an  association  deserving  of  their  sympathy,  if 
only  from  a spirit  of  fair  play. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  C.  EitzHbrbert. 
Abbeyleix,  Queen’s  County. 


(c.) — Dealing  in  Game. 

No  person  niay  deal  in  game  without  having  pro- 
cured (i.)  Licence  granted  by  not  less  than  two 
Justices  of  his  division  or  district;  (ii.)  an  Excise 
Licence. 

No  Excise  Licence  to  deal  in  game  will  be  granted 
except  upon  production  of  the  Justices’  Licence. 

Penalty,  £20  for  dealing  in  game  without  Excise 
Licence.  1 and  2 Win.  IV.,  Cap.  32,  Sec.  18;  23 
■and  24  Vic.,  Cap.  90,  Sec.  14. 

No  licensed  Game  Dealer  may  buy  or  obtain  any 
game  from  iany  person  except  another  licensed  Game 
Dealer,  or  person  holding  a game  certificate. 

Penalty,  £10  and  costs  of  conviction,  whereupon 
the  Licence  becomes  null  and  void.  1 .and  2 Wm.  IV., 
Cap.,  32,  iSec.  28.  (Two  Justices.) 

Game  Dealers  to  have  the  words  “ Licensed  to 
deal  in  Game  ” legibly  printed  after  his  own  name 
on  his  shop  front. 

Penalty  for  non-compliance,  or  for  printing 
same  without  being  licensed,  £10  and  loss  of  licence. 
1 and  2 Wm.  IV.,  Cap.  32,  Secs.  18,  28. 

No_  licensed  Game  Dealer  shall  buy  or  sell  or 
knowingly  have  in  his  house,  shop,  stall,  possession 
or  control  any  bird  of  game  after  the  expiration  of 
ten  days  (one  inclusive  and  the  other  exclusive)  from 
the  respective  days  in  each  year  on  which  it  shall 
become  unlawful  to  kill  or  take  such  birds  of  game 
respectively.  6 

Penalty  £1  per  head  of  game.  Costs  of  con- 
viction and  loss  of  license,  which  becomes  null  and 
void  upon  conviction. 

1 and  2 Wm.  IV.,  Cap.  32,  Sec.  4 
Justices.) 

(d.)— Regulations  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
Sporting  Rights  vested  in  the  Land  Commis- 
sion,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  13 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  are  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Land  Commission. 

By  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland. 

ABERDEEN. 

We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen  Lord 
Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland, 


(Two 


hereby  make  the  following  Regulations  under  Sw>tir.n 
13  (1)  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903 10n 


I.  In  these  Regulations  the  expression  “ Sporti™ 
Rights"  shall  be  taken  to  mean  Sporting  Rights 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ground  Game  Act 
1880,  previously  enjoyed  by  the  vendor,  exclusive  of 
the  tenant,  which  have  been,  or  are  proposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Irish  Land  Commission  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  ‘‘the  Commission”),  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  13  (1)  of  the  Irish  Land  Act 


II.  In  all  cases  where  Sporting  Rights  have  been 
vested,  or  are  proposed  to  be  vested,  in  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  Section 
the  Commission  shall  inquire:  — 

(a)  As  to  the  nature  and  value  of  such  rights 

(b)  As  to  the  probable  expense  necessary  for  the 
proper  preservation,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
such  rights,  and  as  to  any  method  proposed 
therefor. 

(c)  When  it  is  considered  that  such  rights  are 
of  value,  having  regard  to  the  probable  expenses 
of  preservation  and  improvement,  how  such  rights 
can  be  dealt  with,  preserved  and  improved. 

III.  Where  it  appears  to  the  Commission,  a3 
the  result  of  such  inquiries,  that  these  rights ’are, 
in  any  particular  case,  of  little  or  no  value  or 
that  the  expenses  of  preservation  would  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  value  of  such  rights,  the  Com- 
mission may  permit  such  rights  to  be  exercised  by 
the  tenant  purchaser  or  occupier,  free  of  charge.  ’ 

IV.  Where  it  appears  to  the  Commission,  as  the 
result  of  such  inquiries,  that  these  rights  are  of 
value  and  should  be  preserved,  the  Commission  may, 
in  their  discretion:  — 


(1)  Advertise  such  rights  as  being  to  let  or  for 
sale. 

(2)  Sell  or  dispose  of  such  rights  in  such  manner, 
and  for  such  consideration  as  they  may  think  right. 

(3)  Make  leases,  or  lettings,  of  such  rights,  either 
by  the  season,  by  the  year,  or  for  any  term  of  years, 
to  such  persons  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine. 

(4)  Issue  licences  to  exercise  such  rights,  or  any 
of  them,  for  any  period  to  any  person,  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Commission  may  determine. 

(а)  Any  such  lease  or  letting  as  aforesaid,  and 
any  such  licence  may  provide  (in  addition  to 
the  payment  to  the  Commission  of  a stipulated 
payment  or  rent)  for  a payment  by  the  lessee 
or  licensee  to  the  proprietors  or  occupiers  of  the 
different  holdings  over  which  the  rights  are 
granted,  such  payment  to  be  calculated  upon 
the  number  of  the  game  killed,  or  in  such  other 
way  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Com- 
mission ; the  amount  to  be  distributed  amongst 
such  proprietors  or  occupiers  respectively,  either 
in  proportion  to  the  game  killed  on  each  hold- 
ing respectively  or  in  proportion  to  the  acreage 
of  each  holding,  or  in  sucli  other  way,  and  to 
be  calculated  by  such  other  person  or  persons 
as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
determine. 

(б)  Every  such  lease  or  letting  shall,  unless  it  is 
specially  agreed  to  the  contrary,  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  the  game  and  fish  by  the  lessee 
in  such  way  and  by  such  persons  as  the  Com- 
mission may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

(c)  Any  such  lease  or  letting  may,  where  the 
Commission  think  it  expedient,  provide  that  the 
payment  to  he  made  to  the  said  Commission, 
for  the  first  part  of  the  term  created  by  such 
lease  or  letting,  shall  be  of  a nominal  amount, 
or  of  a less  amount  than  the  amount  of  the  rent 
to  be  ultimately  payable  to  the  Commission, ^ 

(cl)  Every  such  lease,  letting,  or  licence  shall 
provide  that  any  person  entering  upon  land  in 
pursuance  of  any  right  thereby  conferred  shall 
be  liable  to  make  reasonable  amends  and  satis- 
faction for  any  damage  done  or  occasioned 
thereby. 
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(5)  Take  such  steps  and  institute  and  carry  on 
such  actions  or  proceedings,  either  in  Law  or 
Equity,  as  the  Commission  may  consider  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  game  or  fish,  the 
subject  of  such  rights. 

(6)  Take  such  steps  as  may  be,  from  time  to 
time,  determined  upon,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  for  re-stocking  and  improving 
such  Sporting  Rights  in  such  ways  as  may  be 
determined  upon. 

V.  The  net  receipts  derived  from  any  Sporting 
Rights,  after  first  deducting  thereout  all  outgoings 
ana  expenses,  shall  be  _ paid  to  the  credit  of  an 
account  to  be  opened  in  the  books  of  the  Irish 
Land  Commission,  to  be  entitled  “ The  Improvement 
Fund  No.  2.” 

VI.  Any  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Improve- 
ment Fund  No.  2 shall  be  available  for  any  of 
the  purposes  in  connection  with  Sporting  Rights 
which  may  require  expenditure,  and  subject  thereto 
for  the  same  purposes  as  those  for  which  the 
Reserve  Fund  is  now  available  in  cases  where  the 
Commission  may  consider  a free  grant  desirable. 

VII.  No  expenses  or  liability  shall  be  incurred 
by  the  Commission  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Treasury  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified 
in  clause  IV.  (5)  and  (6)  of  these  Regulations 
unless  the  Commission  are  in  a position  to  defray 


the  necessary  current  expenditure  of  the  funds  to 
the  credit  of  the  Improvement  Fund  Account  No.  2. 

Given  at  His  Majesty’s  Castle  of  Dublin,  this  — 
20th  day  of  March,  1907. 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command, 

J.  B.  DOUGHERTY. 

(e)  Wild  Bieds. 

Irish  Game  Protection  Association. 

The  police  are  authorised  to  institute  proceedings 
against  any  person  shooting,  trapping,  killing,  or  ',6~ 
taking  any  Wild  Bird  during  the  Close  Season, 
commencing  generally  on  1st  March,  contrary  to  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts.  The  Irish  Game  Pro- 
tection Association  is  prepared  to  prosecute  for 
similar  offences  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  Game 
Birds  included  in  the  Act. 

110,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 

(/)  Burning. 

The  police  are  authorised  to  at  once  prosecute 
■any  person  setting  fire  to  any  furze,  heather,  moss, 
or  ferns,  upon  any  mountain,  moor,  bog,  or  waste 
ground,  after  the  2nd  day  of  February.  Penalty, 

10  Wm.  III.,  chap.  8,  s.  7,  as  amended  by  27 
Geo.  III.,  chap.  35,  s.  3. 

Private  persons  are  also  authorised  to  prosecute. 

Irish  Game  Protection  Association, 

110,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 


A “vast 
tent-roll  ” 
for  the 
occupiers 
of  land. 


Pheasant 
shoutings 
more  valu- 
able than 
fitouse 


Shooting 

*1154.74 


B.— THE  £ S.  D.  OF  SPORTING  RENTS. 


The  author  of  a recent  work  on  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  game  points  out  that,  though  formerly 
denounced  as  relics  of  barbarism  and  a means  of 
oppression  by  landlords,  they  have  now  become  a 
valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  country.  So  they 
have,  in  a sense,  for  the  sum  paid  in  licenses  to 
kill  game  amounted  Last  year  to  £184,488.  But  this, 
though  a.  means  of  public  revenue,  is  not  a source  of 
individual  wealth,  nor  can  the  sum  paid  to  the  public 
Exchequer  for  State  permission  to  kill  game  be 
compared  with  the  vast  rent-roll  now  poured  into 
the  pockets  of  private  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
for  the  practical  exercise  of  the  same  rights. 

The  fund  so  expended  elsewhere  than  in  Scotland 
is  now  of  such  magnitude  that  it  deserves  considera- 
tion, if  only  from  the  economic  side.  The  effect  of 
this  increment  of  rent,  first  felt  in  the  Highlands, 
where  poor  landowners  were  raised  from  penury  to 
comfort,  and  then  from  comfort  to  wealth,  by  the 
demand  for  grouse  moors,  has  now  extended  to  the 
remotest  counties  of  England,  where  at  all  points 
within  reasonable  distance  of  London  or  the  larger 
towns  prices  for  shooting  and  fishing  are  ever  on  the 
rise,  though  the  quality  of  the  sport,  owing  to  the 
indifference  of  many  occupiers  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  profits  which  a little  care  would  ensue,  tend 
to  become  yearly  rather  worse  than  better. 

The  values  of  good  English  shooting  and  fishing 
often  stand  now  at  double  and  treble  what  they  were 
even  twenty  years  ago. 

Really  first-class  English  pheasant  shootings  are 
more  valuable  than  grouse  moors,  as  the  following 
instances  show:  2,500  acres  of  good  mixed  shooting, 
with  no  house,  a railway  within  two  miles,  and  a 
thoroughly  good  record  of  game  killed  for  four 
seasons,  let  for  eleven  months,  excluding  January, 
the  last  month  of  the  shooting  season,  for  850 
guineas ! The  landlord  paid  all  wages  and  “ rearing 
niKn1868’”  th®  tenant  paid  for  the  beaters. 

, . yould  amply  cover  keepers’  wages  and  hire 
of  sitting  hens  for  so  small  an  area.  So  we  may 
set  the  value  of  the  sporting  rights  of  this  2,500 
acres  at  a clear  £700  per  annum'.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  net  profit  to  the  owner  from  agricultural  rent 
tor  this  property-  amounted  to  £2,000  per  annum. 
Hence  his  sporting  rights  represent  more  than  one- 
tinrd  of  his  income  from  his  land.  The  average 
bag  of  game  was  about  4,000  head.  In  Hampshire 
we  find  50  guineas  asked  for  the  shooting  of  800 
SJrre®  ton  the  month  of  September  alone ; and  in 
Hertfordshire  1,500  acres  of  partridge  shooting,  for 
which  £250  is  wanted  for  the  season.  The  bag 
expected  is  250  to  300  head  of  partridges,  200  hares, 
and  600  rabbits.  This  price  is  the  highest  we  have 


seen  demanded  for  so  small  a bag ; but  as  the  ground 
is  within  easy  reach  of  town  it  was  probably  obtained. 

The  rental  gives  3s.  4cf.  per  acre.' 

There  can  be  no  better  instance  of  the  increment 
from  this  source  to  the  occupiers  of  purely  agricul- 
tural farms  than  the  recent  history  of  the  rents  for 
partridge  shooting  in  North  Norfolk.  On  many  of 
the  large  estates  of  this  district  the  sporting  rights 
have  always  been  reserved  by  the  owners.  But  on  a 
very  large  proportion  the  tenant  farmers  have  the 
sporting  rights  in  their  own  hands,  and  have  so  held 
them  for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more.  The  greater 
part  of  this  land  is  famously  well  farmed,  not  the 
poor,  sandy,  heathy  soil  which  one  see3  round  Thet-  ,8h. 
ford,  and  what  is  called  the  “breck”  land  of  *arm‘nfe' B0 
Norfolk,  much  of  which  is  hardly  fit  for  anything  raw  a ‘ 
else  but  game  farming  and  rabbit  warrens ; though 
there  is  some  of  this  at  Sandringham.  It  is  light 
chalky  soil,  which  drains  itself ; and  though  near 
to  the  sea,  the  crops  never  seem  to  suffer  from  the 
sea-fogs.  This  land  is  divided  into  very  large  fields, 
with  small  weak  fences  between  them,  and  very 
little  artificial  cover,  except  the  strips  of  wood  and 
plantations  for  partridges  to  nest  in.  The  big  bare 
fields  are  all  farmed  “high,”  with  crops  set  like 
patterns,  and  great  flocks  of  sheep,  and  turnip 
fields  to  feed  them.  Nothing  whatever  is  conceded 
to  the  needs  of  game.  Not  a thistle  patch,  or  a 
rough  uncleaned  ditch,  or  a late  crop  of  thin  barley 
is  to  be  seen  to  hold  birds  late  or  give  them  nesting- 
places  early. 

The  land  is,  in  fact,  farmed  on  thorough 
“business"  principles;  all  the  rabbits  are  killed  off 
and  a large  percentage  of  the  hares,  and  yet  the 
shooting  rents  are  simply  enormous,  because  this  dis- 
trict is,  for  some  cause  not  clearly  understood,  the 
second  best  natural  partridge  ground  in  England. 

The  best  is  on  the  Norfolk  “breck”  lands;  but  the 
country  from  Wolverton  (the  station  for  Sandring- 
ham) past  Docking,  Heacham,  Stanhoe,  Holkham, 
and  on  to  Cromer,  swarms  with  partridges ; and  as 
all  of  it  has  the  same  natural  advantages,  except  that 
that  which  fringes  the  reclaimed  marshes  of  the  coast 
is  perhaps  the  best,  the  demand  for  shootings  there 
is  keen.  Now  these  stocks  of  partridges  do  not  cost 
the  tenant  farmer  one  single  penny,  either  to  rear 
or  to  protect.  The  men  on  his  farm  give  an  eye  to  Cost— not 
the  nests,  and  fortunately  shooting  has  so  long  been  ona  single 
recognised  as  a valuable  asset  in  that  part  of  the  penny, 
country  that  no  one  ventures  an  inch  across  the 
border  when  shooting  neighbouring  land,  and  egg- 
stealing is  reported  and  punished  promptly,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  There  are  no  rabbitB  left,  and  the 
Ground  Game  Act  enables  the  tenant  to  keep  the 
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stock-  of  hares  as  low  as  lie  likes.  Consequently,  in 
letting  this  shooting,  lie  lets  only  partridge  shooting  ; 
and  to  maintain  this,  as  we  have  said,  costs  him 
nothing. 

Before  seeing  exactly  what  it  brings  him  in  now, 
wo  may  go  back  fifteen  years,  when  farming  was  at 
its  .worst,  after  a period  of  great  prosperity.  If  he 
did  not  hold  the  right  of  sporting  then,  he  probably 
received  it  gratis,  or  plus  a big  reduction  of  rent 
about  that  time.  This  was  fair  enough,  for  times 
were  shocking,  and  the  landlord  was  often  only  too 
glad  to  part  with  sporting  rights  in  place  of  cash. 
Rents  then  went  lower  still,  and  on  these  big  farms 
of  from  500  to  1,200  acres  the  new  tenants  generally 
entered  naturally  into  the  sporting  right.  It  was 
not,  in  fact,  attempted  to  be  withheld ; times  were 
still  too  bad.  Neither  did  the  tenants,  though 
anxious  to  make  all-  the  money  they  could,  set  any 
high  monetary  value  on  this  right.  A very  few 
years  ago  hardly  one  of  these  f armers  let  his  sheeting. 
They  kept  it  to  amuse  themselves  and  their  friends. 
Then  one  or  two  set  the  example  of  letting;  and  the 
prices  made,  followed  by  the  steady  increase  in  the 
demand  for  shooting,  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  its' 
letting  value  per  acre,  have  made  this  practice  almost 
universal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prices  paid  for  this 
North  Norfolk  shooting  are  too  high,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  demand  for  it.  One  farm  of  1,000  acres,  with 
no  wood  on  it  at  all,  purely  partridge  shooting,  let 
for  £110.  The  farm  itself  is  rented  at  only  £540 
per  annum,  so  for  his  sporting  right  the  occupier 
netted  a little  over  one-fifth  of  t)ie  rent  he  was 
paging.  Three  years  ago  he  did  not  let  it  at  all, 
and  fifteen  years  ago  he  might  perhaps  have  made 
£30  or  £40  for  his  shooting,  a rent  which  would 
have  entitled  the  shooting  tenant  to  keep  up  enough 
rabbits  to  do  £10  worth  of  damage  at  least.  This 
“unearned  increment”  represents  to  such  a tenant 
a reduction  on  Iris' rent  of  twenty  per  cent.,  a very 
welcome  and  real  addition  to  the  value  of  landed 
property. 

Quite  recently  on  land  in  Norfolk  rented  by  the 
agricultural  tenants  at  6s.  per  acre,  the  sporting 
rights  were  at  once  sublet  at  2s.  per  acre. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  cheaper  to  ront  English 
shooting  from  the  landlord  than  from  the  tenant. 
Hie  former  does  not  drive  such  a hard  bargain  On 
the  other  hand,  in  this  case  the  area  is  often  much 
larger  than  that  which  can  be  hired  from  tenants, 
and  it  commonly  happens  that  a large  house  has 
to  be  taken  as  well.  ■ 

rbl*  JS  v®  co1m.mo"  experience  of  land  agents  that 
the  shooting  lets  the  house.  Consequently  it  is 

sssrass f"  **•  °wn"  * »***  »** 

a«™™i,V?1!S“«i0n1xOf,  sPovtil>g  rights  in  this  case  is 
somewhat  difficult,  because  the  rent  of  the  house  has 
nWan  deducted  from  that  of  manor  and  shooting. 
Often,  however,  there  is  an  offer  to  let  them 
separately.  Whether  these  high  rents  for  mere  part- 
ridge shooting  will  be  maintained  is  doubtful.  The 

i°sS1th-  T0uld  be  for  them  t0  continue  rising, 

as  the,  rents  of  grouse  moors  have  gone  on  rising, 
ffioiise  moors  now  fetch  on.  the  average  £1  per  brace 
l^OOcTacre  ln  seasons-  0n  the  small 

oarrtXes  wre  v?.i  a • mentioned  300  brace  of 
rent  orlnn  TU?lkd  ln  °n,e-  season— at  a cost  in 
rent  of  £110.  This  is  something  over  7.?.  uer  brace 
which  is  unsatisfactory  enough  when  one  remeE 
brat  Podges  only  averaged  2s.  per 

W rL  1 th,rC,^h  the  season.  But  the  bag  is  a 
Jaige  one,  much  larger  for  the  area  than  ™ 
an™.  It  „*ukl  be  „„ 

- 

[2/  “ " the  manors  in  e2”- 

botfi  countries,  the  partridge  ought  to  be  canahle  nf 

■SSlngand  T&td  inCr?-aS*  aS  grouse  h^^under 
SJL  *“d  P^ervation,  if  English  sporting 

rights  are  to  maintain  their  rise  in  value^ 

either  that  tie  w 

triage  will  increase  as  grouse  have  +i  + 

the  prices  of  partridge  footing  will  retch 


the  fancy  price  of  grouse  shooting,  though  it  is  ,i0t 
impossible  that  they  will  approximate,  possibly  bv 
a lowering  of  the  value  of  grouse  moors,  while  that 
of  partridge  manors  rises.-  But  the  partridge  on 
land  now  neglected  will  increase  enormously.  The 
writer  has  known  400  birds  killed  on  600  acres,  where 
previous  to  ordinary  oare  being  taken  not  100  wort- 
shot  in  the  season. 

If  the  shooting  rights  of  ordinary  English  land  are  If  land  i- 
a potential  silver  mine  with  an  increasing  yield,  a silvern 
decent  trout  stream  or  salmon  river  is  a very  Pac-  "ati-rsU 
tolus;  it  simply  flows  with  gold!  The  quantity  of  8"M«n 
such  fishing,  especially  of  good  trout  fishing,  within 
reach  of  London  is  so  limited,  and  the  demand  bv 
wealthy  fishermen-  so  great,  that  no  limit  to  the  prices 
asked  is  yet  in  sight.  £300  was  asked  this  season 
for  lj-  mile  on  a trout  stream  in  Kent,  near  to  Lon- 
don. I believe  there  are  reaches  of  the  Test  and 
Itchen  which  let  for  five  shillings  a fathom,  and  that 
before  long  a mile  of  Hampshire  trout-stream,  with- 
out an  acre  of  land  except  the  right  to  fish  from  the  ®eat— 
banks,  will  be  a fair  younger  son’s  provision.  The  near,yb 
price  of  the  short  length  of  the  Itchen  opposite  the  l*rfoo|;! 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross  is  always  quoted  as  an  index  nver> 
to  the  market  value  of  Hampshire  fishing.  Even 
small  and  distant  streams  in  the  South  fetch  fancy 
rents.  Thus  for  a fishing  on  the  River  Lambourne, 
above  Newbury,  yielding  175  trout  in  sixteen  days’ 
fishing— -which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  pretty 
sport — eighty  guineas  are  asked  for  from  May  15  to 
the  end  <.f  August.  This,  though  only  trout  fishing, 
is  reasonable  enough,  compared  with  tile  prices  asked 
for  by  no  means  first-rate  salmon  streams.  For 
nine,  hundred  yards  of  the  Tweed  £80  is  required; 
for  two  and  a half  miles  on  the  same  river,  £300.  On  Rent- 
the  Eden,  for  nine  or  ten  casts,  with  a prospect  of  P”  l',!l 
thirty  fish  if  the  water  .is  in  good  order,  £90,  or  (say) 

£3  per  fisli ! 

The  instances  given  above  are  evidence  both  of  the 
actual  and  possible  money  value  accruing  from  the 
letting  of  sporting  rights  in  England.  But  apart 
from  any  fancy  rise  in  these  values  from  tile  increase 
of  demand  and  the  limited  supply,  a very  large  in- 
crement could  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  a little 
good  sense  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  occupiers 
and  owners  in  districts  where,  as  the  phras,-  goes, 
there  is  “ no  preserving.”  This  phrase  has  not  -the 
negative  significance  which  its  form  indicates.  “No 
preserving  ” means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  entire  Arl“cil1 
m gleet  of  any  precautions  whatever  to  maintain  a 
stock  of  game — not  of  artificially  reared  pheasants, 
out  the  game  native  and  natural  to  the  soil— the 
partridge,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit,  especially  the 
partridge.  It  is  a form  of  thait  laziness  and  narrow- 
ness which  has  made  the  ordinary  English  agricul- 
tural tenant  tile  most  helpless,  unprogressivo,  “stick- 
in-the-mud  ” class  engaged  in  any  commercial  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  They  are  now  well  awake  to 
tin-  fact  that  they  can  get  good  money  for  their 
shooting.  But  while  always  ready  to  raise  the 
rent  on  their  shooting  tenants.,  they  .rarelv,  very 
rarely,  take  any  trouble  to  raise  the  head  of  game  by 
according  the  ordinary  means  of  protection  so  easily 
given  by  the  occupiers.  If  they  would  only  give 
directions  to  their  farm  hands  to  take  care  of  the 
' «S  j • a,nd  Pay  ,a  smaM  reward  for  those  that  hatch 
off,  discourage  dogs  running  loose  on  their  land  in 
the  nesting  and  hatching  time,  and  make  their 
labourers  report  any  cus-s  of  netting  or  wiring  hares, 
they  would  raise  the  stock  to  double  of  treble  its  pre- 
sent  number.  In  many  pai-ishes  farm  adjoins  farm 
tor  miles  on  which  the  occupiers  do  not  expend  as 
many  shillings  in  protecting  the  valuable  asset  of 
game  as  they  do  in  growing  a crop  of  geraniums  and 
pansies  for  their  flower  beds.  Over  these  large  areas 
the  shooting  is  almost  worthless.  Shooting  tenants 
now  require  to  see  the  previous  year’s  results;  and 
no  sensible  man  would  even  rent  it,  for  if  he  came 
own  after  the  first  week  in  the  season  he  would 
scarcely  get  a shot. 

little  combination,  a little  less  of  the  lazy  belief  Ccmbins- 
that  game  comes  of  itself,”  and  this  kind  of  ground  tionvriiM 
would  be  worth  2s.  per  acre,  instead  of  at  the  outside  >*• 
sixpence  or  sevenpence.  We  knew  an  instance  in 
which  one  of  these  neglected  areas  was  gradually 
secured  by  one  enterprising  sportsman,  who  by  taking 
the  shooting  of  different  farms,  and  adding  to  his 
?ffa  i11}  y?av  *°  year,  secured,  mostly  by  lease,  six- 
• n hundred  acres,  for  which  he  paid  an  average  of 
xpence  per  acre.  It  wias  very  fair  partridge  ground  ; 
but  when  he  secured  it  there  was  soareely  a bird  or 
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a hale  tv  be  Seen  after  the  first  few  days  shooting. 
None  of  the  occupiers  gave  a thought  to  the  game,  and 
prefer  ml  sixpence  per  acre  with  no  trouble  to  2s.  per 
acre  at  the  cost  of  a little  vigilance.  So  they  let 
thedr  labourers  take  what  eggs  there  were,  to  sell  or 
make  puddings  of;  and  any  villager  who  took  the 
trouble  could  wire  the  hares,  and  often  sold  them 
back  to  the  owners.  Oddly  enough,  this  was  near 
London.  The  new  shocting  tenant,  with  the  services 
of  one  elderly  keeper,  has  made  a good  partridge 
manor  of  this  ground.  It  has  swarmed  with  birSs 
for  the  last  three  seasons,  has  been  regularly  shot  by 
four  guns,  and  could  be  let  to-morrow  for  £140 ; and 
all  the  men’s  wages  amount  to  £40.  But  this  leaves 
a difference  of  £60  between  the  present  value  and  that 
which  it  formerly  fetched. 

Where  numbers  of  small  holdings  .adjoin,  the  value 
of  the  sporting  rights  usually  lapses  entirely.  The 
occupiers  are  always  pottering  about  their  fields, 
they  all  keep  dogs,  and  few  partridges  ever  bring  off 
a brood.  This  is  ridiculous  and  wasteful.  The  birds 
sit  so  close  that  unlees  the  eggs  are  actually  taken 
they  seldom  desert,  and  the  small  tenant,  being  con- 
stantly present  on  his  land,  could  easily  see  that  the 
nests  are  not  disturbed.  His  small  patchy  crops  are 
capital  cover,  and  if  he  can  get-  £3  for  Iris  six-tv  acres 
of  shooting  it  means  a good  deal  to  him.  But  as  it 
is,  he  prefers  the  company  of  liis  terrier,  even  to  his 
possible  £3  or  £4,  and  the  dog  disturbs  in  lias  daily 
visits  every  partridge’s  nest  on  the  holding.  All  the 
adjacent-  holdings  are  “messed  about”  in  the  same 
way.  and  the  sporting  value  is  nothing.  They  man- 
age these  things  better  in  Germany.  In  Mecklen- 
burg- bclnverm  there  aire  numbers  of  parishes  in  which 
the  whole  area  is  broken  up  into  small  holdings. 
The  owners  combine  to  protect  the  partridges  and 
liar-es.  shrit-  np  their  dogs  in  the  nesting  time,  and 
the  official  who  corresponds  to  our  chairman  of  the 
Parish  Council  lets  the  whole  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  uses  the  money  to  pay  the  rates ! 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Scotland  there  was  a very 
killed  P^ort‘ollat'-'  “lcrease  in  the  return  of  game 
Whole  ranges 
protected,  the 
iug  season  a 
wasteful  heath 
grouse.  When 
adjacent  groun 
less  trouble, 
very  small  in  i 


preserving  grouse  became  universal, 
of  moorland  formerly  neglected  were 
grouse  being  looked  after  in  the  nest- 
nd  arrangements  made  td  prevent 
cr  burning,  which  injured  the  stock  of 
there  were  no  neglected  areas,  all  the 
d became  better  stocked,  and  gave  far 
As  English  agricultural  holdings  are 
comparison  with  Scotch  moors,  this  ex- 


tension of  preserving  is  difficult  to  maintain.  But  * 
if  small  occupiers  will  combine  they  will  find  the  App!f*I),'c 
same  good  results  accruing,  and  higher  rente  naid  in  A 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  quality  of  the  sporting 
Passing  from  small  holdings  and  their  depreciated 
sporting  value  to  large  ones,  where  intelligence  and 
industry  supplant  indolence  aud  stupidity,  the  fol- 
lowing case  may  be  of  interest-:  — 

Some  years  ago  a private  company  was  formed  to  An  ex- 
of.  the  very  low  rents  of  agricultural  amP,e- 
land  on  the  western  line  in  Wiltshire,  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  adjacent-  counties.  This  company  is  now 
almost-  the  largest  farming  concern  in  England.  Ii 
fcuP,d  6reat  trnrt*  of  land,  sometimes  as  low  a.< 

\ ; Pf  Much  was  held  on  long  leases  at 

1 3*-  P?‘\acre-  F°r  the  company  the  good 

farmhouses  attached  to  the  dozens  of  farms  hel£  bv 
I,TiTle  no,U6(‘\,  AU  they  needed  were  the  bailiffs' 
and  labourers  cottages.  Being  ahead  of  the  times 
in  more,  ways  than  one,  they  insisted  that  their 
" sll0,llil  "';ako  Part  of  tile  labourers'  duty 
Xfwa,  e'Ve  }?  the  game-  the  partridges', 

fai™^nJPr=5  tJl,®iaS  °f  a'f  1-f«uIar  assets  of  the 
a Zl  U3  “ch  aS  thf  p0ul:ry'  was  soon 

d a and-  as  much  of  the  land  was 

ItC  t]l°  company  ib  game  preserves  helped 
according  to  the  obvious  and  (in  Scot- 
land) veil -recognised  rule,  that  the  more  general  and 

the  lesuU-s  oyer  that-  area.  The  com  pan  u t/ien  let 
all  their  shooting  at  high  prices,  and  let  all  the  old  of  llie 

* sr  ts  z F?s- 

land  was  paid  for  by  the  shooting  rents  and  the  rent 
of  the  farmhouses  as  shooting-boxes.  The  latter  de- 
wm  't  lf,  exifoaice  of  the  former,  for  no  one 

would  take  these  houses,  often  far  from  a station 
oot-of-the-way  places,  unless  thev  were  head- 
quarters for  sport.  Here,  then,  -is  a very  strildnv 
p"'  ^ ** 

mere  posable in  all  English  shootings  it  is  f„ 

J“'.  h>  obtain  a leu.  for 
fret's  of  JOars  following.  The  times  mate  it  likely 
that  tire  puce  of  shootings  will  rise,  so  there  is  little 
S - Icf-;  w“lB  »1»  tenant  has  some  chMee 

mentT^’U|>n'g  nmstdf  for  " unexhausted  improve- 


-DfUET  Ob’  DEED  OF  CONVEYANCE  OF  SPORTING  RIGHTS. 


si™”'™  **  **•  **  “I 

(hereinafter-  called  the  Grantors)  of  tile  Orel  Pirn 
th.  Trustees)  of  th.  0,TO  ™1W 

their-  hold- 

alf* the  ftn.ni  . J-^hedule  hereunder  written  with 

"repSrivSv  and  Fi^S  Rights  therein 

Whereas  for  the  better  protec- 
ted and,  roaomical  lllanagc!nent 

lettine^rti  re  Sald  "*bte  and  to  provide  for  the 
of  sudi^HrrJt  dms,°“  of  the  proceeds  of  tlv  Letting 
PoraXT?  tif  T*®?  ?6  s*“  Grantors  in  the  prl 
C ZS^o^i801^”1*  ■>““*»  «*  out  it  has 
Gameiw+i amc,n^tthem  that  the  aaid  Qame  alld 
to  the  , Fishing  Rights  should  be  granted 

and wifl, ,Z  "p,°"  “*  T™t*  tor  the  purposes 
with  the  powers  hereinafter  declared.  J 

eumel  JrS  '“S"1™  WirmsairK  that  j„  p„s 
and  2ch  of.h“'l  fVTT*  th’  *“d  Grantors3  do 
said  Trustees  the  j0Ul  ,a3ld  convey  to  the 

hunting  ^.and.*™a™  right  of  shooting 

and  ^ SP°rtin§ 

snipes  quails  lajuiraiTc  .n'alulei'  of  Game  wood-cocks 
fish  anl“  in  “tef  1 h"'6*  “ibrts  "ld  to”1  a»i 
and  hered-itaments  U^01^  a^d  from  tlle  hinds 

and  describe,!  in  the  J11  our  ovonpation 

to  enter  unon  all  +hf  -jSchedu-le  hereto  with  power 
aforesaid  UJaid  S P^11^  the  purposes 

fish  thereon  To  rt,  g th®  Game  wild  f°wl  or 
-to  Hold  the  same  unto  and  to  the  use 


taSb  Mtowte™"”  **  1“i"  “d  “F«  «"= 

nn^J?h®.  ^ shaU  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
■powei  of  managmg  and  regulating  the  game  and 
sportuig  rights  on  or  over  the  hereditaments  com- 
prised in  the  Schedule  hereunder  written  and  for 
emplof  alld  vemunerate  Game- 
and  ^ aitchers  and  may  make  special  allow- 
ances to  and  an-augements  with  the  Grantors  or  any 
rMuhl1S°fft+re1  ^.oull®P€ciaI  circumstances  so 
it/  ^ thlS  Lthe  Tl'ustees  sha]1  the  sole 
^neeS')  nd  ma/  make  arrangements  and  contracts 
snS  01*  tellaJi:t5  of.,n«ghhouring  lands  in  re- 

spect- of  itlie  game  and  wild  fowl  hares  and  rabbits 

rSX  of  °f  1***.  coveHs  thei'wn  and  in 

espect  of  the  fish  m the  rivers  lakes  and  streams 
+a”d  S10,7  1°  1211  sudl  things  and  may  out  of 
the  rents  and  pi-ofits  of  the  sporting  rights  expend 
such  moneys  as  -may  to  them  seem  expedient  or  neces- 
sa  y for  the  due  management  and  development  of 
said  rights  and  for  eidnancmg  the  value  thereof  in 
the  interests  of 'the  said  Grantors 

riiLS'6  Tw6£*Tma,y  theil'  ®°le  al‘d  uncontrolled 
discretion  let  by  Lease  for  any  period  not  exceeding 

to  th^X  A“  °r  AlTY  01  ihe  rights  herefoy  granted 
can'  b?  ob£^f  sbal1  1)6  raade  the  best  rents  that 
4.  The  Leases  sliall  contain  covenants  (inter  a Ha)  ■ 
(o|  to  pay  the  rent  (6)  to  exercise  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereby  demised  in  a reasonable  and  sports- 
manlike manner  (c)  not  to  assign  or  underlet  without 
tJie  previous  consent  m writing  of  the  said  Trustees 
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(d)  that  such  other  provisions  as  in  the  opinion  of  .the 
Trustees  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
purposes  of  this  deed  including  power  to  determine 
lettings  pursuant  to  the  provisoes  contained  in  para- 
graph 7 hereof. 

5.  The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  rents  first  in 
the  dischax-ge  of  the  expenses  of  preserving  the  said 
lands  and  waters  thereon  and  neighbouring  lands  and 
waters  and  i f they  see  fit  of  rearing  game  thereon  and 
of  maintaining  and  letting  the  game  and  fish  and 
shall  divide  the  residue  after  deducting  5 per  emit-, 
as  hereinafter  provided  amongst  the  Grantors  in  the 
shares  and  proportions  set  forth  in  the  Second 
Schedule  hereunder  written. 

6.  If  in  any  season,  the  Trustees  shall  fad]  to  let 
the  game  and  other  rights  hereby  granted  for  Ihe 
season  or  for  a term  of  years  they  snail  nevertheless 
utilise  the  same  to  the  best,  advantage  of  the  Grantors 
either  by  issuing  tempomy  licenses  for  fishing  or 
shooting  at  such  prices  .as  can  be  obtained  for  same 
or  by  employing  persons  for  reward  to  take  and  kill 
tho  game  and  fish  for  purposes  of  9ale,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  licenses  or  such  sales  shall  after  pay- 
ment of  expenses  be  distributed  amongst  the  Grantors 
in  the  proportions  in  said  Second  Schedule  set  forth. 

7.  The  Grantors  may  at  any  time  after  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years  from  the  date  hereof,  but  no  sooner, 
determine  the  '(mists  of  this  deed  and  discharge  the 
Trustees  from  acting  thereunder  but  without  pre- 
judice to  any  contracts  or  leases  then  existing.  Such 
determination  and  discharge  shall  be  by  resolution 
duly  proposed  and  carried  by  the  votes  of  the  majority 
of  the  Grantors  present  at  a meeting  thereof,  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  same  and  of  the 
resolution  to  be  proposed  thereat,  shall  have  been 
duly  given  to  each  of  the  Grantors  by  leaving  same 
at  his  place  of  abode  seven  clear  days  before  the  date 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  said  meeting.  The  said 
meeting  shall  he  held  only  upon  the  requisition  of 
one  or  more  of  the  said  Grantors  who  shall  personally 
sign  the  said  notice  and  the  quorum  for  such  meeting 
shall  be  Grantors  personally  present  not  being  less 

than— in  number.  The  members  present  shall 

choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  Chairman  and  in 
the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  shall 
have  .a  casting  vote  in  addition  to  the  vote  to  which 
he  is  entitled  as  a member. 

8.  The  Trustees  shall  in  each  year  receive  as  their 
remuneration  for  acting  in  the  trusts  hereof  a sum 
of  5 per  cent,  on  the  neb  income  derived  in  each  year 
from  the  lettings  licenses  or  sales  aforesaid  and  once 
in  every  year-  the  accounts  of  the  Trustees  shall  be 
examined,  and  the  Grantors  may  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority  of  them  appoint  any  fit  and  propeT  person 
annually  to  audit  such  accounts  and  the  auditor 
shall  be  supplied  with  a copy  of  the  balance-sheet 
and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  examine  the  same  with 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  relating  thereto  and  to 
report  to  the  Grantors  thereon,  and  the  Trustees  shal  I 
not  be  required  to  furnish  any  other  account  than 
that  to  be  so  submitted  annually  to  audit  os  afore- 
said. 

9.  There  shall  not  be  less  than  two  Trustees  hereof 
and  if  any  Trustee  shall  at  any  time  be  desirous  of 
withdrawing  or  being  discharged  from  the  trusts 
hereof  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  do  so  by  notice 
in  writing  under  his  hand  given  to  the  said  Grantors 
and  the  Trustee  giving  the  same  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  be  a Trustee  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 


Trustees  of  these  presents  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Grantors  and  the  appointment  shall  be  made  bv  tT 
votes  of  the  majority  of  the  said  Grantors  subjects 
far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  prevision  of  JZ 
tion  7 hereof. 

lla.  The  term  • Grantors  ” shall  include  all  nor 
sons  for  the  time  being  registered  as  owners  of  th 
•respective  holdings  in  the  Schedule  hereunder  wvitL 
an.1  if,  at  any  time,  there  shall  be  more  than  one 
such  registered  owner  of  any  such  holding  then  fZ 
all  purposes  of  this  deed  they  shall  be.  deemed  to  con 
stitute  but  one.  registered  owner  thereof  and  shall 
have  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  the  said  lanrh 
and  rights  and  powers  under  this  deed  of  the  oririnal 
Grantor  only  aaid  in  case  of  dispute  between  such 
registered  owners  of  such  holding  the  Trustees  shal 
have  the  sole  power  to  nominate  one  of  them  to  ei 
crease  on  their  behalf  such  rights  and  powere  « 
aforesaid. 

llb.  Tho  term  " Trustees  ” shall  include  the  Tins 
tt!«L  °j;iTn,8tee  for  the  time  being  .,f  these  presents 

12.  Tiie  Grantors  hereby  do  and  each  for  himself 
has  heivs  and  assigns  doth  hereby  covenant  with  the 
Trustees  that; they  and  each  of  them  and  their  resnec 
five  heirs  and  assigns  will  not  at  any  time  hereafter 
interfere  with  or  disturb  the  Trustees  their  lessees  or 
licencees  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  under  this 
deed  in  preserving  and  maintaining  all  game,  wild 
fowl,  hares,  rabbits  and  fish,  and  of  beating  shoot 
nig,  fishing,  fowling,  in  over  and  upon  said  lands 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  or  permit  or  suffer  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  trespass  upon  their  said 
respective  lands,  rivers,  lakes  or  streams  in  pursuit 
of  game,  wild  fowl,  hares,  rabbits  or  fish  or  other- 
wise interfere  with  or  disturb  the  Trustees  their 
lessees  or  licencees  in  the  exercise  of  such  rights  as 
aforesaid  and  will,  if  necessary,  join  or  permit  their 
name  to  be  used  in  any  legal  proceedings  which  the 
Trustees  may  consider  requisite  to  give  effect  to  the 
trusts  and  purposes  of  this  deed.  And  That  in  case 
of  any  breach  of  this  covenant  by  any  Grantor 
or  Grantors  (whereof  it  is  herein’  agreed  that  the 
Trustees  shall  be  the  sole  judges)"  the  Trustees  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  withhold  from  such  Grantor  or  Gran- 
tors liis  or  their  .annual  proportion  of  rent  or  income 
to  which  lie  or  they  would  be  otherwise  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  these  presents  or  such  part  thereof 
respectively  as  the  Trustees  in  their  sole  discretion 
shall  think  fit  and  any  Trustee  or  Trustees  so  entitled 
shall  be  divided  amongst  the  other  Grantors  in  such 
proportions  as  the  Trustees  shall  determine  Provided 
Always  that  nothing  in  the  last  preceding  clause 
contained  shall  interfere  with  or  prejudice  any  other 
remedy  at  law  or  in  equity  which  the  Trustees  mar 
be  entitled  to  in  respect  of  anv  such  breach  of 
covenant  as  aforesaid. 


Set 


Name  of  Grantor. 


1‘roportion  to  be  paid  to  him. 


D.  MEMORANDUM  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  TENANT  PURCHASERS  WHO  HAVE 
ACQUIRED  THE  SPORTING  RIGHTS  ON  THEIR  FARMS. 


Have  you  considered  what  you  will  do  with  your 
Game  rights? 

There  is  money  in  these  rights  which  yon  can 
realise  if  you  will. 

You  may  say  that  the  Sporting  Rights  over  your 
own  holding  are  not  worth  much. 

True:  but  the  Sporting  Rights  over  the  whole  pro- 
perty, of  which  your  farm  is  a part,  are  either  valu- 
able now,  or  with  a little  care  may  become  valuable, 
and  you  and  your  co-owners  may  share  that  value. 

Farmers  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  often 
make  handsome  returns  from  letting  the  Game  Rights 
on  their  holdings— Wliy  should  not  you  do  the  same? 


There  is  a desire  all  over  Ireland  to  utilise  our 
national  resources — they  have  indeed  been  too  long 
neglected. 

Do  you  sympathise  with  this  desire? 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Ireland  are  as  well  adapted 
for  tile  production  of  game  as  the  climate  and  soil 
of  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  a little  care  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  our  landowners  will  easily 
maJce  our  game  a most  valuable  national  asset. 

To  produce  this  result  a hearty  co-operation  with 
your  neighbours  is  necessary:  the  cultivation  and 
protection  of  game  must  be.  undertaken  on  a large 
scale  so  that  all  may  reap  the  benefit. 
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Farmers  elsewhere  make  substantial  profits  from 
this  system  of  co-operative  game  preservation : if  you 
and  your  co-purchasers  don't  reap  equal  benefits  the 
fault*  will  lie  at  your  own  doom.  And  the  effort-  will 
cost  you  nothing— either  ill  money  or  labour.  Or- 
ganisation alone  is  necessary.  It-  is  suggested  that 
vou  agree  to  vest  your  Game  Rights  to  Trustees,  to 
be  selected  and  appointed  by  yourself,  who  will 
undertake  on  an  Agreement  the  letting  of. your  Game 
and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lotting  in 
certain  proportions,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  your- 
self and  your  co-owners. 

All  information  as  to  how  this  can  bo  done  and  a 
form  of  deed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  will  be  supplied 
to  you  five  of  charge  upon  application  either  to  the 


Estates  Commissioners  25,  Uppek  Merriox-strlet 
Dublix  ; the  Congested  Districts  Board,  23,  Rutlaxd'-  * 
square,  Dublin;  or  the  Irish  Game  Protection  As- 
sociation, 110,  Ghafton-street,  Dublin,  all  of  wliich 
bodies  are  most  anxious  that  you  should  reap  every 
SSttS*  your  Position  as  an  owner  of  land 
entitles  you  to  enjoy.  But  you  must  act  at  once,  and 
get  your  neighbours  to  join  with  you:  no  time  is  to 
be  lost : every  day  during  which  your  lands  and  theirs 
are_  free  to  trespassers  and  poachers  is  a loss  to  you 
ana  them  without  any  compensating  advantage.  The 
trespasser  and  the  poacher  won’t  put  any  money  into 
your  pocket — the  honest  sportsman  will : he  will  pay 
his  way  and  you  must  choose,  and  choose  quickly 
between  him  and  them. 


E.  EXTRA 01’  FROM  THE  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


In  presenting  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  and 
Statement  of  Accounts  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  have  much  satisfaction  in  being  ablu 
to  show  a substantially  increased  income  and  mem- 
bership, with  a corresponding  amount  of  solid  useful 
work  accomplished.  They  are  gratified  that  their 
policy  and  efforts  during  former  yearn  have  so  com- 
mended the  Association  to  the  approval  of  sports- 
men, tljft  in  several  counties  wliich  heretofore  gave 
no  support,  there  are  now  well  organised  branches 
participating  in  the  advantages  of  regular  inspec- 
tion, and  the  general  assistance  in  game  preservation 
that  the  Association  affords.  The  further  ex- 
tension of  the  influence  of  -the  Association’s  opem- 
uons  into  some  counties  (still  apathetic)  in  the 
North-east  and  South-west  of  Ireland  during  the 
coming  season  .is  greatly  desired,  and  your  Com- 
mittee appeals  to  owners  of  shootings  and  sportsmen 
in  these  counties  to  guarantee  the  necessary  support 
m order  to  secure  local  inspectors,  and  otherwise 
ticn*  *n  the  benefic,nl  results  of  working  in  eo-opevo- 

.l„ri«r'ii,J“eethlBS1  -T*  held  by  your  Committee 
V ,wluch  were  weU  attended,  and  be- 
hirf  ' thAnks  are  du®  to  *veral  Dublin  mem- 
and  2**“.  Cf™mitfcee,  for  frequent  consultations, 
time  tetime1V  y Iendered  muc]l  “*»tance  from 

connection  your  Committee  specially  desire 
A0oDre^°Id  lts  f®86  of  the  obligations  due 3 by  the 
Stiw£,Mr’iJohn  * ratehe11-  K-C-,  andMu 
witb  L"  1 ’ Wcho  continue  to  ungrudgingly  and 
» fluency  place  thiir  exceptional 

this  branch  of  thi  ^ directed,  affords  evidence  of 
maintained.  In  attire  S W°rk  h®11®  vig°r°usly 
your  Committee  f™  -l20  5^^  were  repoited  to 
prosecuting  ' • ^““deration,  out  of  wliich  91 

in“^ons  ^dmRSVt?te^  Tth!  mai°r%  resufting 
hsmissals  recorded  ®ldftant.’al  fines.  while  the  few 
sjmpS  witr£“  for  by  the 


open  sj-mpathy  with  counted  for  by  the  ^ministration  of  the  Land  Pureliase  Act  than  th, 

magistrate  in  certain  dlsPlayed  by  some  preservation  of  game,  must  be  considered  very  un 

The  increased  funds  „ satisfactory,  as  it  indirectly  infers  that  the  Treasuri 

employ  a larger  nwmW^T-  y?"  Committe«  to  continues  to  withhold  the  necessary  funds  from  th. 
than  has  been  found  n^Tki  ?nsPect?re  and  watchers  Department  to  enable  them  to  take  steps  for  the  pre 
of  the  new  aDmilwl  6 m pl1revlous  y^.  Most  servation  and  (letting  of  the  sporting  rights  thev 
them  k — i PPomtments  proved  successful  +k™,n-k  hold,  and  the  rnm miner  ,-a  .. m * 


of  the  n™  * . , in  previous  years.  Most 

there  have  beTa  suc-2fssfu1'  ^ough 

where  .he  irSto™  dS  “f541™  E»»  i»  plaAs 

twns,  most  encmirLtm  fc  s“urf  cases  for  proeecu- 
frem  members  of  thJiJ%P°rbS  hffe  ^ received 
inspector’s  presence  in  +k^  effect  of  the 

improvement  in  condi h™-  dlst!'Jet>  and  the  marked 
them.  conditions  in  the  areas  allotted  to 

*»»•  "iiw  fl- 

tug  with  cases  of  tlle  PurPosa  of  deal- 

made  tapita  & “ *"d  ™ some 

Presence  provod  l ^howi  k’  Thlle  *?  othera  their 
a wfiolesome  check  on  this  traffic,  as 


well  as  enabling  them  to  secure  convictions  for 
breaches  of  the  Game  Laws  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
several  of  these  towns  : — 

Abbeyleix,  Arklow,  Athenry,  Athy,  Ballinasloe. 
saU  inrobe,  Ballyshannou,  Banagher,  Belturbet,  Birr. 
Boyle,  Bray,  Bundoran,  Cavan,  Castlebar,  Charle- 
ville,  Clara,  Clonmel,  Collooney,  Oootehill,  Droma- 
haire,  Dungannon,  Edgeworthstown,  Enniscortliv. 
Galway,  Kildare,  Killaloe,  Lettei-kenny,  Limerick. 
Longford,  Manorhami’ltcm,  Maryborough,  Maynooth 
Monntmellick,  Mullingar,  Newcast  le  West-,  Newtown  - 
stewart.  Omagh,  Pettigo,  Rathdowney,  Rat-hkeale, 
bligo,  Strabane,  Stranorlar,  Tuam,  Tullamore,  West- 
port,  Wicklow. 

In  three  instances  suspected  packages,  which  the 
inspectors  were  satisfied  contained  considerable  quan- 
of  gam®  and  wild  birds,  were  followed  by  them 
to  then-  destinations.  Two  of  the  offences  have  been 
reported  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  whose  action  is 
awaited,  and  in  the  other  case  your  Association  pro- 
secuted and  secured  a conviction.  Your  Committee 
attach  tlie  highest  importance  to  every  effort  to  stop 
t-his  outlet  for  poached  game,  and  regret  that  certain 
game  salesmen  in  Dublin  and  London,  whose  reputa- 
tion should  be  above  suspicion,  constantly  accept  and 
sell  game  from  unlicensed  dealers. 

Owing  in  a great-  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the 
oS*1011  tbo  Indajld  Revenue  are  deriving  nearly 
£23,000  yearly  from  game  and  gun  licences  in  Ire- 
land, and  your  Committee  protest  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  this  money  going  out  of  the  country, 
while  such  a very  small  proportion  of  it  is  applied 
to  the  prevention  of  the  extermination  of  game  in 
this  country.  The  Department  is  most  tardy  in  in- 
stituting prosecutions  in  breaches  of  the  Excise  Game 
Laws  reported  to  them  by  your  Association,  although 
only  carefully  authenticated  oases  are  sent  forward, 
m which  reliable  -witnesses  are  willing  and  available, 
and  in  very  many  cases  your  Association  has  pre- 
viously shown  the  absolute  piroof  of  the  offence  by 
successful  prosecution  on  other  charges. 

Before  the  opening-  of  the  shooting  season  your 
Committee  had  -the  question  of  tho  need  of  the  pro- 
tection of  game  on  estates  vested  in  the  Land  Com- 
mission (referred  to  ill  last  Report),  raised  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Massy,  who  kindly  brought 
the  matter  forward.  The  reply  of  Lord  Denman,  on 
behalf  of  tlie  Government,  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
many  more  pressing  subjects  to  be  dealt  wtdh  in  the 
administration  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  than  the 
preservation  of  game,  must  be  considered  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  it  indirectly  infers  that  the  Treasury 
continues  to  withhold  the  necessary  funds  from  the 


li. i i u aei-i-iug  oi  me  sporting  rights  they 
hold,  and  the  Committee  consider  it  lamentable  that 
the  value  of  such  an  important  national  asset  should 
be  disregarded  by  the  responsible  authorities. 

lour  Committee  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Fether- 
stonhaugh,  m.p.,  few  putting  questions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Game 
Laws,  and  the  laxity  of  the  Inland  Revenue  concern- 
ing game  licences. 

The  .spirit  of  combination  to  preserve  game  amongst 
tenant  purchasers,  referred  to  in  last  year’s  Report, 
C5a_1°Ye9’  14  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state,  in  some 
districts,  and  several  bodies  of  farmers  have  now 
formed  game  protection  societies  of  their  own,  to 
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■whom  the  Association  gives  every  possible  assistance 
and  encouragement.  Your  Committee’s  help  and 
advice  was  also  constantly  applied  for  by  coursing 
clubs  throughout  the  country,  and  freely  responded 
to,  several  prosecutions  in  their  interest  having  been 
undertaken. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  manifest  that  the  pro- 
fessional poacher,  usually  drawn  from  town  and  vil- 
lage idlers,  is  receiving  lees  tolerance  evay  year  from 
holder's  of  land,  and  that  tire  recognition  of  the  worth 
and  possibilities  of  sporting  rights  as  <r  definite  asset 
are  obtaining  -greater  attention.  Your  Association 
endeavours  to  give  the  widest  disseminaton  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Game  Statutes  and  tire  penalties 
attaching,  from  which  there  is  slowly  but  neverthe- 
less surety,  the  production  of  good  results. 

Under  the  provision  of  tire  Hares  Preservation 
Act,  the  close  season  for  hares  has  been  extended  in 
twenty-two  counties,  and  xrow  runs  in  most  of  them 
from  1st  March  to  20tlr  September.  The  varying  of 
the  dates  and  lengthening  of  the  close  seasons  is  wel- 
comed by  your  Committee,  who  believe  it  will  prove 
of  much  benefit,  and  they  trust  sportsmen  in  the  re- 
maining ten  counties,  viz.,  Antrim,  Donegal.  Dublin. 
Fermanagh,  Galway,  Mayo,  Meath,  Queen’s  County, 
Roscommon  and  Tyrone,  wall  bring  pressure  on  their 
Grand  Juries  to  present  the  application  to  tire  Lord 
Lieutenant,  required  by  statute,  for  the  necessary 
Orders  varying  the  dates,  and  thus  bring  about  a 
practically  uniform  close  season  for  the  entire 
country. 


Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  and  suggest  tn 
members,  that  woodcock  should  not  be  shat  in.  th 
month  of  February,  as  at  that  period  of  the  vea! 
they  have  in  most  places  begun  to  “ pair.”  lo- 
lloped, -therefore,  that  members  of  the  Association 
will  use  their  influence  to  dissuade  others  from  shoo- 
ing woodcock  after  January  31st. 

Your  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering 
their  thanlcs  to  the  daily  and  sporting  Press  0f  IrJ 
land  and  England  for'  the  very  valuable  support 
which  -they  have  given  the  work  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year.  To  the  Irish  daily 
special  thanks  are  due  for  the  good  effects  produced 
by  their  regulation  of  -the  reports  <-f  the  Association’s 
prosecutions. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  submits  that  their 
work  is  entitled  to  continued  and  increased  support 
and  again  urges  upon  all  members  the  importance 
of  recommending  the  Association  to  their  friends  and 
bringing  in  new  subscribers.  They  desire  to  d»av 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  the  rfest 
year  exceeded  the  entire  income,  and  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  further  encroach  on  the  balance  shown 
in  the  account,  which  now  represents  all  the  reserve 
fund  they  possess. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Massy,  Chairman. 

B.  J.  Newcokbb,  Sectary. 

23 rd  March , 1907. 
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.ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  COUNTY  GALWAY. 


A.— PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Special  statistics  relating  to  County  Galway  have  been  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Valuation  (see  pp.  305-9),  the  Registrar-General  (see  pp.  310-34),  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  (see  pp.  335-44),  and  certain  returns  have  been  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  Commission 
by  the  Local  Government.  Board,  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction.  Other  information  about  County  Galway  is  available  in  different  publications,  e.g., 
the  Census  Returns,  the  Annual  Agricultural  Statistics,  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission' 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  &c. 

All  this  statistical  information  has  been  brought  together  in  the  following  pages,  added  to,  and  collated  • 
and  explanatory  notes  have  been  added  where  required  (e.g.,  pp.  305,  310,  350,  366,  and  375),  with  a view  of 
forming  a compact  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  County  Galway  which  may  prove  of 
assistance  to  the  Commissioners  during  their  sittings  in  County  Galway,  and  subsequently  be  helpful  to 
readers  of  the  evidence. 

Walter  Call  an, 

1 0th  /September,  1907.  Secretary. 


B— GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CENSUS  REPORT,  1901r 
COUNTY  GALWAY  BOOK  [Cn.  1059-IV.,  1902.  pp.  vii.  and  viii.]. 

The  (Administrative)  County  of  Galway  covers  an  area  1,519,699  statute  acres,  or  7 '3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  County  of  Galway  according  to  the  Census  was — in  1881,  238,078;  in  1891, 
211,227  ; and  according  to  the  recent  Census.  192,549  (97,923  Males  and  94,626  Females),  or  8-8  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1891. 

The  number  of  distinct  Families  in  the  County  at  the  time  of  the  late  enumeration  was  36,762,  the 
average  number  of  persons  in  a family  being  thus  5'1  ; and  the  number  of  Inhabited  Houses  was  36,219, 
showing  an  average  of  5-2  persons  to  each  house,  In  calculating  these  averages,  the  Special  Inmates  of 
Public  Institutions  have  been  omitted. 

The  following  Statement  shows,  by  County  Districts,  as  constituted  under  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Act,  1898,  the  number  of  persons  in  1891  and  1901  : and  the  increase  or  decrease  during  the  decade: — 


County  Districts. 

Population. 

Increase 

or  Decrease  between  1891 
and  1901. 

189L 

1901. 

Increase. 

Jleorcose. 

Rate  per.  cent. 

Ballinasloe  Urban. 

1,612 

4,904 

262 

5-6 

Galway  Urban,  .... 

13,800 

13,126 

371 

2-7 

Ballinasloe  No.  1 Rural, 

11,921 

10,691 

1,227 

10-3 

Clilden  Rural,  .... 

20,569 

18,768 

1,801 

8-8 

Galway  Rural,  .... 

21,916 

23,039 

1,876 

7'6 

Glennamaddy  Rural,  . 

18,186 

16,677 

1,909 

103 

Gort  Rural,  .... 

UM 

12,286 

1,915 

13-5 

Loughrea  Rural, 

22,211 

20,126 

• 

2,118 

9-5 

Mountbellcw  Rural,  . 

10,476 

15,019 

1,167 

8-8 

Oughterard  Rural, 

18,979 

17,732 

1,217 

66 

Portumna  Rural, 

10,363 

9,051 

1,309 

12-6 

Tuam  Rural, 

34,631 

30,921 

3,707 

107 

Total, 

211,227 

192,619 

18,678 

8-8 

hrom  the  foregoing  Statement  it  will  be  observed  that  there  was  an  increase  of  262  persons  in  Ballinasloe 
Urban,  and  a decrease  in  each  of  the  other  County  Districts.  The  highest  percentage  of  decrease  took  place 
in  Gort  Rural  and  Portumna  Rural,  viz.,  13-5  and  12-6  respectively  ; and  the  lowest  in  Galway  Urban  and 
Oughterard  Rural,  viz.,  2-7  and  6‘6  respectively. 

Towns  having,  in  1901,  a population  of  2,000  and  upwards  are  classified  as  Civic  Areas. 

The  County  contains  four  such  Areas,  viz. Ballinasloe,  Galway,  Loughrea,  and  Tuam.  In  1891  the 
popu.ation  of  these  Areas  amounted  to  24,269  ; in  1901  it  was  23,783,  showing  a decrease  of  486  persons,  or.. 
2'0  per  cent, : in  the  rural  portions  of  the  County  the  decrease  was  9 '7  per  cent. 
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The  following  Statement  shows  the  Educational  status  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Galwav  in  1891 
and  1901,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  degrees  of  elementary  education  relative  to  which  inquiry  was  made  on 
the  Census  Forms,  the  numbers  on  which  the  per  centages  are  based  being  those  for  the  County  as  constituted 
in  the  respective  years : — 


APPENDIX  x. 


1 iF.OREEi  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


Rate  per  cent.  oX  Total  Population. 


Read  and  Write. 
Read  only, 
nifterata. 


607  613 

8-5  5-6 

408  331 


To1"1'  | 100  0 100-8 


From  the  above  it  will  bo  seen  that  whereas,  according  to  the  Returns  of  1891,  only  50-7  per  cent  of  the 
Inhabitants,  at  all  ages  could  " read  and  write.”  in  1901,  61-3  per  cent,  could  do  so ; that  the  per  centage  of 

SSSKMLTft  All  83°.  r/soT s'5’  te  I9M’  M ' - <“  *•  — <**> 

In  1891  33  S i per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  aged  five  years  and  upwards  were  illiterate  (82-3  per  cent,  of  the 
males,  and  35  6 of  the  females)  ; in  190]  the  per-centage  was  but  25-4  (21-7  of  the  males  and,  26-1  of  the 
females). 

J.he  wlfv(>f\Clllldm  attending  schoo!  in  the  County  of  Galsvay,  according  to  the  Census  of  L891  (week 
ending  30th  May),  was  30,803,  or  38-0  per  cent  of  the  persons  aged  5 years  aud  under  20  in  the  County  as 
then  constituted  ; m 1901  the  number  returned  (for  week  ending  1 1 th  May),  was  28  678  or  43-1  nev  cent  of 
the  pereons  aged  5 and  under  20.  ’ 1 

To ’891  Hie  mimber  of  persons  m the  Co, mty  of  Galway  (as  then  constituted)  returned  as  sick  on  the 
0t  on<’.°eT’'  TL  ' f V*'  *'-“‘7  y?  of  the  population  ; in  1901  the  number  so  returned  wa.' 

iere^n  hospiM  7 148  °f  • of  th“  '*<*»  number  70S  were  at  their  own  homes,  and  597 

■ I'ersons  returned  in  1891  as  receiving  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  System  was  4,131.  or  on. 

mevery  5.  of  the  population ; of  this  number  1,627  were  inmates  of  Workhouses,  and  2,504  were  in  receipt 
f *?h'f ; “ *h»  number  returned  was  3,853,  or  one  in  every  50  of  the  population  ; 1,480  rf 

these  being  in  the  Workhouses,  and  2,373  on  outdoor  relief.  ‘ 

According  to  tlie  Returns  of  bile  Registrar-General,  the  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  Countv  of 
imle ^l»mS  S’  J’"S  e“di“^  SI“  1901’  ™ 6,222,  equal  to  J average  annual  „te  S 
“f  l“oO  ’'egU“™'  “ «•  «“•  “f  M“d -W*  «“  same  period,  affords^ 

i‘11!  m.o  “ ‘h,“  tlminS  lhe  te"  ?“■»  44,912,  affording  an  average 

STpeS  heinj pef,^  P°1’”i“'0'’-  ‘h?  *""*•  —•  — f™  «•  "6  ***  & 

15T2k™?7Snl’Cfii“te''ed  'ta“£  t'!B  “mounted  to  30,779,  being  equal  to  an  average  annual  rate  of 

10  2 per  1,000  ; the  corresponding  ratefor  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  18-2  per  1,000 

JS™*?  r ,EmlS“nts  *"*>«  ten  years  ending  31st  March,  1901,  who  slated  that  they  were  from 

£3  Fst' ™ °5no3,6,8  ° <!,6’126  ™‘I*\rda31'6?5  ■ <*“  f"  ttadS 

llarclf  1871  38  7f8  a’/”,61’121,;  for  ending  31st  March,  1881,  23,665;  for  that  ending  31st 

-lrnli,  1871,  38,768 , and  for  that  ending  31st  March,  1861,  50.838,  making  a.total  of  201,202  for  the  fifty 


C. — Return  showing  the 
each  Poor  La’ 


Population,  Area,  Valuation,  and  Average  Valuation  per  Head  of  Valuation  in 
w Union  in  the  County  of  Galway  containing  Congested  Districts. 


Supplied  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 


gestnd 
: portion 
of  Union. 


Clifden,  . . 
Oughtarard, . 
Galway, . 


Tnam,  , 
Monntbellew, 
kwghrea,  . 
Porlnona, 


; gasted 
! portion 
j of  Union. 


23  976 
8,249 
24.707 


19,279  i 
18,763  j 
17,732  ! 
36.465  i 
16,577  | 
30,924  ; 
15,019 
20,126 
9,051 ; 


1 Non_  1 
congested 
portion  1 
3f  Union. 


Average  Valuation  per  Head 
of  Population  according 
to  Census  of  1901, 


Con-  ; iron-  , 
gestod  .congest  d 
portion  | portion  1 
of  Union.1  of  Union. 


155,782 


173,506 

108,103 

37,904 

27,101 

6,236 

25,401 


160,629  I 


I entire  j52£j  [congested 

I UDl0D-  Df3etSnc1s.lDlsWota- 


103,882  I 17,103 

173,506  | 15.624 


10,580 

10,762- 

9,408 

1,667 


1,275 


55,972 
21,104 
67,921 
33,847 
74,971 
481  | 34,912 


l,67i 


2 10  0 

2 13  11 

3 16  2 
5 18  2 


1 9 0 4 2 6 


0 17  5 2 6 8 

1 5 10  2 11  2 

1 10  8 2 14  11 

140  2 16  11 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


D. — List  of  Electoral  Divisions  scheduled  as  “ Congested  " in  the  County  of  Galway,  showing 
Ratio  of  Population  to  Valuation  in  respect  of  the  years  1891  and  1901,  also  Poor  Rates 
for  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1901.* 


is  In  1901  not  h’sx  than  30x.  the  name  of  the  Electoral  Division  Is  printed  in  italics. 


Electoral  Division. 


i : Amount 

Popu-  : Valu-  | of  Valu- 
lation.  ation.  i ation  jter 

1891.  1891.  Lead  of 

I Popula- 


Popu-  Valu- 
lation,  ation, 
1901.  1901. 


Amount 

of  Valu-  I 

ation  per  ! 
head  of  ; 0n 
Popula-  I Agricultural  | 
tion,  1901.  Land.  ! 


Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 


In  the  £ 

d.  it. 

UNION’  OP 

CLIFDEN. 

BallynaJciU,\ 

782  , 1,222 

1 

11 

3 

750 

1,226 

1 12 

8 

Bunowen. 

1,374  1,112 

0 

16 

1,171 

1,124 

0 19 

2 

Cleggan , 

613  748 

1 

4 

5 

553 

768 

1 7 

9 

Clifden. 

2,905  2,955 

1 

0 

4 

8,313 

1 5 

8 

CushkiUary , 

465  67G 

1 

9 

1 

454 

682 

1 10 

0 

Dcrrylea. 

283  89S 

1 

8 

255 

399 

1 11 

8 

Dunlouglian. 

504  G4G 

1 

5 

8 

605 

646 

1 5 

7 

Errislann.m, 

839  G81 

0 

0 18 

9 

Illoin, 

344  116 

0 

6 

123 

0 7 

3 

Iuishbotin, 

997  572 

0 

11 

6 

891 

581 

0 13 

0 

3 0 

5 9 

Knockbov. 

2,261  1,195 

0 

10 

G 

2,02? 

1,254 

0 12 

4 

Moyrns, 

1,066  887 

0 

16 

8 

974 

1,131 

1 3 

Owengowln. 

837  1 378 

0 

9 

0 

825 

388 

0 9 

4 

Rinvyle. 

2,280  ; 1,998 

0 

17 

6 

2,086 

1,976 

0 18 

11 

Roundstone. 

1,365  ; 1,104 

0 

16 

1 

1,201 

0 17 

8 

Sillerna. 

1,588  916 

0 

11 

6 

1,835 

915 

0 13 

8 

Sknnnive. 

1,457  | 668 

0 

9 

2 

1,328 

698 

0 10 

4 

Totals 

19,960  ' 16,372 

0 

16 

8 

18,185 

17,108 

0 18 

9 

UNION  OF 

OUGHTERARD. 

Cantus, 

556  217 

0 

7 

10 

„ X 

1 

Cloonlur, 

2,411  3 2o2 

1 

6 

1 10 

Cong, 

1,749  ! 1 254 

0 

14 

4 

0 15 

1 

Crunipaun, 

2,263  903 

0 

7 

11 

1,035 

0 8 

8 

Cur, 

525  i 454 

0 

17 

3 

0 18 

Gorumna, 

2,506  897 

| 

Kileummin. 

386  ; 166 

Letterhrickaun. 

68S  726 

1 

1 

1 

4 

r 2 J 

Lett  erf  ore. 

591  699 

1 

3 

8 

1 13 

7 

Lettermore, 

1,408  457 

0 

6 

6 

493 

9 

Oughterard. 

2,329  2,414 

1 

0 

2,079 

1 5 

9 

1 

Ross, 

827  ; 438 

1 

6 

9 

Turlougli, 

1,490  832 

0 

11 

1 

Wormhole, 

1,750  : 2,280 

1 

6 

0 

1,550 

2,344 

1 10 

8 

Totals, 

18,979  j 14,939 

0 

15 

8 

17,732 

15,624 

0 17 

7 

UNION  OF 

: 

GALWAY. 

Anuaghdown, 

1,367  j 1,617 

1 

3 

- 

1,243 

Furbogli, 

726  863 

1 

3 

Iuishmore.  ■ 

2,907  1,576 

0 10  1(1 

1 

Kileummin, 

1,848  915 

€ 

9 

10 

Killanin, 

983  670 

Liica-nanaun. 

1,134  ; 1 642 

1 

9 

0 

5 1 

Moycidhn, 

673  940 

1 

11 

1 

Selerna, 

1,191  653 

Slieveaneeini . 

1,067  982 

0 18 

4 

Spiddle, 

1,824  822 

0 

12 

5 

1,148 

845 

0 16 

J 

Totals. 

18,220  J 10,680 

0 16  1 

12,489 

10,880 

0 17 

5 

UNION  OF 

GLENAMA.DD  V. 

Ballinastack, 

891  1 1,328 

1 

Boyounagh, 

756  804 

Glenantaddy. 

1,877  2,043 

1 

1 

9 

2,080 

I 

Island, 

1,234  ; 1,271 

1 

0 

3 9 

Kilcroan.f 

1,885  1,823 

1 10 

4 

\ 

Rahceu, 

1,555  1,676 

1 

Templetoglier. 

1,513  ; 1,837 

1 

2 

4 

1,823 

1,839 

1 7 

9 

J 

Totals, 

9,161  j 10,677 

1 

3 

S 

8,328 

10,762 

1 5 10 

..  fr°m  a similar  return  for  all  Counties  containing  Congested  Districts,  which  was 

IlSSS  SSfBSKS.11'  *>  “■  «"*  H«“  “»  OomnMU.  HP-  S 
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D— List  of  Electoral  Divisions  scheduled  as  “ Congested  ” in  the  County  of  Galway,  showing 
Ratio  of  Population  to  Valuation  in  respect  of  the  years  1891  and  1901,  also  Poor  Rates 
for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1901 — continued. 


Union  and 
Electoral  Division. 

| Valu- 

Amount 
of  Valu- 

Valu- 

Amount 
of  Valu- 

| Poor  Rates  for  year  ended 
| 31st  March,  1901. 

'l89L 

1 1891.’ 

head  of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

lation, 

1901. 

190l! 

Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

On 

Agricultural 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 

UNION  OF 
TUAM, 

1 

1 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ s.  a. 

In  the  £ 
s.  d. 

In  the  £ 
s.  d. 

Addergoole, 

Belclare, 

Dunmore, 

Levally. 

1,G88 

1,350 

3,126 

852 

2,053 

1,729 

4,243 

1,268 

1 4 4 
15  7 
17  2, 
1 9 9 

1,479 

1,191 

2,793 

754 

2,090 

1,756 

4,295 

1,267 

18  3 
1 9 5 
1 10  9 
1 13  7 

1 24 

4 1 

Totals, 

7,016 

9,293 

1 6 5 

217 

9,408 

I 10  3 

UNION  OF 
MODXTBELLEW. 

Clonukeen, 

1,583  I 

1,654 

1 0 10 

1,385 

1,667 

1 4 0 

2 3 

3 7 

Totals, 

1,583 

1,654 

1 0 10 

1,385 

1,667 

14  0 

ONION  OF 
LOUGHREA. 

Derrvlaur, 

Loughatorick,  ... 

Woodford, 

532 

374 

1,068 

384 

295 

930 

0 14  5 
0 15  9 
0 17  4 

473 

375 

870 

887 

299 

989 

0 16  4 
0 15  11 
12  8 

| 2 8 

4 2 

Totals, 

1,974 

1,609 

0 16  3 

1,718 

1,676 

0 19  5 

UNION  OF 
PORTUMNA 

Coos, 

478 

480 

1 0 3 

437 

481 

12  0 

2 4 

3 9 

Totals, 

473 

480 

10  3 

437 

481 

12  0 

Total  in  respect  of  the 
Congested  Districts 
in  Co.  Galway. 

72,365 

65,604 

0 18  1 

66,491 

67,605 

10  4 

appendix  s. 


E.— RETURN  SHOWING  THE  RATIO  OF  POPULATION  TO  VALUATION  IN  CERTAIN 
ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY,  AND  OTHER  PARTICULARS.* 
Specially  prepared  for  the  Commission. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


Iliis  return  (prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation)  shows  the  total  rateable  valuation  (1906),  the 
population  (1901),  and  the  average  valuation  per  head  of  population  in  each  Electoral  Division.  • 

(1.)  Where  that  average  is  under  30s. 

(2.)  Where  that  average  is  between  80s.  and  50s.,  but  is  brought  below  30s.  by  the  exclusion  from  the 
dividend  (i.e.,  the  total  rateable  valuation  of  the  electoral  division)  of  all  ratings  valued  at  over 
£50.  In  these  cases  the  acreage  and  valuation  of  each  excluded  area  is  given. 

(3.)  Where  the  electoral  division,  though  scheduled  as  congested,  does  not  come  within  either  of  the  above 


The  total  number  of  electoral  divisions  in  Galway  is  219,  of  which  213  are  rural  and  6 urban.  The  total 
^"aber of  electoral  divisions  comprised  in  this  return  is  78,  all  rural ; of  these  21  are  not  scheduled  as 
■'Dgested  and  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 

the  total  number  of  divisions  in  County  Galway  scheduled  in  1891  as  congested  was  57,  of  which  2 were 
to  not  below  30s.  in  point  of  average  valuation  per  head  of  population.  Between  1891  and  1901  the 
nge  valuation  rose  about  10  per  cent,  (owing  mainly  to  the  decrease  in  population).  Of  the  50  scheduled 
t. 'iaonf> 12  not  now  below  30s.  Of  these  1 2 divisions,  11  are  not  below  30s.  normally,  but  are  when  the 
„ “ TWnation  of  all  racings  above  £50  is  excluded,  and  1 is  above  30s.,  even  after  these  exclusions.  The 
m of  fch*  division  is  printed  in  italics. 


from  a similar  Return  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  which  was  published  in  the  Appendices  to  tho  First  Report 
-"uwion,  pp.  So7  ct  seq. 
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RURAL  DISTRICT  OP  BALLINASLOE  No.  1. 


Electoral  Division. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1908. 

! Popula- 
tion 1 
[Census, 
1901). 

Average 

Valuaiion 

Population. 

Average 
Valuation  per 
head  of 
Population 

normally 
between  30s. 
and  60s.  when 
all  Valuations 
over  £50 
are  excluded. 

area  and  Valuation  op 
Excluded  holdings 

Remarks. 

Valuation. 

£ *.  d. 

« <•  * 

£ s.  d. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ j.  <i. 

Total  of  Rural  District,  | 

50,761  19  0 

10.691 

| 6 11  9 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OP  CLIFDEN. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OP  GALWAY. 


Annaghdown, 

1,620  3 0 

1,213 

16  1 

— 

Purbogh,  , t 

879  5 0 

! 728 

112 

Inishmore,  . 

1,601  8 0 

2,863 

0 11  3 

Kjlcummin,  . r 

989  3 0 

i 1,739 

0 11  5 

Killannin, 

688  10  0 

977 

0 11  1 

Siler  aa,  , 

708  1C  0 

1,115 

0 12  5 

Slieveaneena,  , 

967  0 0 

918 

10  5 

Splddal,  , 

818  9 0 

1,118 

0 14  9 

_ 

_ 

“Carnmore,  - 

1,377  1 0 

j 721 

! 1 18  1 

1 9 2 

( 174  1 2 

241  3 7 

61  5 
107  0 

0 

0 

L 391  2 8 

154  u 

0 

*CIaregalway, 

1,720  11  0 

j 958 

1 16  11 

16  0 

( 105  0 0 

107  3 13 
< 186  1 25 

61  11 
63  18 
52  15 

0 

0 

0 

1 207  1 31 

66  0 

0 

l 157  0 2 

226  4 

0 

•Deerpara 

1,303  6 0 

677  ! 

118  6 j 

14  9 

f 684  1 7 

I 157  3 8 

< 256  2 18  , 

201  3 
55  0 
66  0 

0 

0 

0 

1 145  1 31 

52  15 

0 

l 129  2 14 

91  IS 

0 

Liscanaun,  , 

1,651  12  0 

1,033  I 

112  0 | 

17  2 

f 124  3 20 

] 221  2 29 

51  10 
59  10 

0 

0 

( 225  0 29 

135  10 

0 

Aloycullen,  j 

UOl  3 0 

605  i 

1 13  1 

1 495  2 39 

191  10 

0 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total  of  Rural  District, 



1 3 1 

i 12  1 25 
( 129  1 5 

89  11 
53  10 

0 

Railway  and  Station. 

21,632  3 0 

8,191 

3 0-2 

- 

— 

1 

10,091  12  0 j 

23.039  j 

1 14  10 

I 

i 
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RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GLENNAMADDY.  appendix  x. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GORT. 


Total  of  fiural  District, 
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RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  LOUGHREA. 


Electoral  Division. 

^ Total 

Popula- 

Average 

Valuation 

Average 
Valuation  per 

Population 

area  and  Valuation  op 
Excluded  holdings. 

Valuation, 

190li. 

(,i9ai£* 

head  of 
Population. 

normally 
between  :<0s. 
and  50s.  when 
all  Valuations 
over  £50  ^ 

Valuation. 

Remarks. 

Sj  s.  d.  | 

£ s.  (I. 

£ s.  a. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 



Derrylaur,  . 

391  IS  0 

473 

0 16  8 

- 

_ 

_ 

Xoughatoriek, 

298  2 0 

375 

0 15  11 

- 

- 

Woodford. 

1,078  10  0 

870 

1 4 10 

' ~ ! 

~ ' | 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toral Di  visions. 

75,135  13  0 

18,408 

4 18 

- 

- 

Total  of  Rural  District, 

76,907  0 0 

20,126 

S 16  5 

- 

_ 

- 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  MOUNTBELLEW. 


Clonkeen, 

1,667  9 0 

1,385 

1 4 1 j 

_ 

_ 

•Killian,  , 

2,229  7 0 

1,198 

1 17  3 

15  8 

( 116  1 12 

114  0 22  ' 
J 333  0 30  ; 

1 218  1 35  ! 

562  0 29 
l 165  1 34  : 

69  5 0 
60  0 0 
176  10  0 
105  0 0 
213  17  0 
65  0 0 

•Taghboy, 

1,233  8 0 

540 

2 5 8 

16  1 

f 300  1 10 

219  2 37 
1 208  3 37 

1 112  3 0 

I 181  0 0 

l 180  3 26 

56  10  0 
75  0 0 
68  6 0 
53  15  0 
143  0 0 
132  0 0 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

35,663  15  0 

11,896 

3 0 0 

- 

- 

~ 

Total  of  Rural  District, 

40,793  19  0 

15.019 

2 14  4 

- 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  OUGHTERARD. 
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RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  PORTTJMNA. 

Appendix  X. 


ELECTORAL  DIVISION. 

Total 

| Popula- 

Average 

Valuation 

Average 
Valuation  per 
head  of 
Population 

AREA  AND  VALUATION  OF 
Excluded  Holdings. 

Valuation, 

1906. 

i (Census, 
i 1901).  • 

head  of 
Population. 

normally 
between  30s. 
and  50s.  when 
all  Valuations 
over  £60 
are  excluded. 

J Area. 

Valuation. 

Remarks. 

4!  A if. 

£ *.  if. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ & if.  | 

•Coos,  .... 

483  a 0 

437 

12  3 

- 

- 

_ 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

35,187  19  0 

8,617 

4 1 8 

- 

- 

Total  of  Rural  District, 

35,673  13  0 

9,054 

3 18  10 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  TUAM. 


Addergoole,  . 

2,093  7 0 

1,479 

18  4 

Belelnre, 

1,769  14  0 

1,191 

1 9 9 

- 

_ 

_ 

f 192  1 21 

1 270  8 33 

1 6 3 37 

\ 130  1 17 

111  2 0 
1 215  0 16 

103  15  0 

•Abbey  Vest,  . 

1,339  17  0 

093 

1 18  8 

1 4 6 

66  0 0 
83  10  0 
70  10  0 
82  5 0 

Railway. 

•BallynaparV,  , 

1.889  15  0 

866 

2 3 8 

1 C 8 

( 448  1 35 

4 1 34 
1 7X0 

) 8 2 0 

1 191  0 14 

265  1 13 
| 226  3 1 

l 124  2 12 

209  5 0 
00  0 0 
59  5 0 
54  0 0 
01  10  0 
137  12  0 
100  15  0 
52  5 0 

Railway. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dunmore,  . 

4,350  8 0 

2,793 

111  2 

16  0 

f 177  2 17 

1 87  0 21 

188  0 8 

1 130  0 7 

i 120  2 25 

1 175  1 4 

156  1 3 

1 139  2 30 

l 116  0 29 

95  10  0 
S3  0 0 
82  5 0 
52  5 0 
107  10  0 
87  10  0 
68  0 0 
97  5 0 
71  6 0 

•Hillslirook,  . 

1,761  7 0 

927 

1 17  9 

17  6 

f 197  3 9 

238  0 28 
J 143  0 5 

1 160  3 3 

1 166  3 0 

( 138  2 5 

74  15  0 
131  0 0 
60  10  0 j 
96  10  0 
58  0 0 
55  15  0 

•Kilbennan, . . 

1,591 ’13  0 

756 

2 2 1 

1 4 11 

f 102  2 12 

145  1 26 
J 113  0 16 

i 167  1 5 

1 268  0 18 

t.  217  0 4 

03  5 0 
65  10  0 
86  0 0 
123  0 0 
187  18  0 
123  0 0 

•Kilshanvy,  . , 

1,762  1 0 

- 

2 2 1 

1 7 11 

( 420  2 19 

i 87  0 32 

\ 415  2 36 

1 547  0 10 

L 185  123 

198  0 0 
52  10  0 
97  0 n 
129  5 0 
116  15  0 

hevally, . 

1,265  7 0 

754 

113  7 

1 0 10 

f 201  3 16 

) 316  3 11 

( 197  2 23 

85  5 0 
91  15  0 
76  0 0 

•Moyne, 

1,943  8 0 

970 

2 0 1 

1 3 11  ■ 

r 188  0 21 

| 531  3 19 

1 115  3 0 

) 205  3 4 

1 288  1 8 

l 373  0 27 

76  15  0 
291  18  0 

64  5 0 

77  15  0 
122  5 0 
150  5 0 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

57,914  19  0 

19,657 

2 18  11 

- 

- 

- 

Total  of  Rural  District, 

77,671  16  0 

30,924 

2 10  8 

- 

- 

- 

^°£al  op  Rural  Dis- 
tricts IN  COUNTS. 

441,421  5 0 

174,219 

2 10  8 
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F.— STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  NUMBER,  ACREAGE,  VALUATION  AND  POPULA- 
TION OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  HOLDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  CHIEF  DIVISIONS  OF 
THE  LAND  TN  COUNTY  GALWAY. 


Specially  prepared  for  the  Commission. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


The  information  contained  in  the  Tables  I.-IV. 
has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  Commission  by 
the  Registrar-General  from  the  office  summaries  of 
the  Census  of  1901.  The  importance  of  the  figures 
and  their  interpretation  were  touched  upon  in  a 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commission,  and  printed  in  the  Appendices  to  the 
First  Report  of  the  Commission,  pp.  351  et  seq.  It 
will  suffice  to  remark  here  that,  though  nominally 
these  tables  are  returns  of  “holdings,”  they  are 
really  returns  of  landholder’s,  for,  if  one  man  has 
half-a-dozen  farms  in  the  same  county,  he  is  re- 
turned as  having  a single  holding  of  their  combined 
valuation.  It  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  counties 
are  concerned,  these  returns,  being  actually  though 
not  nominally  returns  of  landholders,  show  more 
clearly  the  size  of  the  problem  requiring  treatment 
than  a return  of  holdings  would — e.g.,  a man  has 
in  County  Galway  six  holdings  valued  at  £2,  £4, 
£6,  ,£10,  £20,  and  £40.  A return  of  holdings 
would  in  this  case  apparently  suggest  that  there 
were  at  least  three  holdings  needing  enlargement ; 
whilst  the  present  returns  more  clearly  indicate 
the  situation  by  showing  only  one  holding  of  £82 
valuation.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  remedial 
material  that  might  be  made  available  for  reliev- 
ing congestion,  these  returns  might,  however,  mis- 
lead— e.g.,  in  the  case  taken  above  the  returns 
would  suggest  that  there  was  in  County  Galway  one 
bolding  of  £82  valuation  that  possibly  might  be 
secured  for  the  enlargement  of  small  holdings ; 
whilst  in  point  of  fact  there  are  six  holdings  of 
varying  size  scattered  over  the  county. 

The  interpretation  of  the  figures  becomes  more 
complicated  when  they  are  examined  not  for  the 
whole  of  a county,  but  for  the  comparatively  small 
area  of  an  electoral  division — the  present  unit  of 
congestion.  In  these  returns,  where  one  man  has 
several  holdings  in  County  Galway,  but  in  different 
electoral  divisions,  or  has  one  holding  which  runs 
into  two  electoral  divisions,  the  entire  is  allocated 


to  the  division  containing  the  holding  or  the  part 
of  the  holding  of  highest  valuation ; hence  the 
figures  in  these  returns  do  not  represent  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  each  electoral  division,  as  they 
may  include  in  such  division  land  situate  in  other 
electoral  divisions  (of  County  Galway),  and  may  ex- 
clude land  geographically  belonging  to  the  division 
itself.  Thus,  the  area,  population,  or  valuation 
shown  for  an  electoral  division  might  be  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  actual  area,  population,  or  valua- 
tion of  that  division.  Adjustments  could  have 
been  made  rectifying  this,  but  they  would  have 
immensely  complicated  matters.  Moreover,  the 
returns  would  then  have  been  based  in  part  on  hold- 
ings rather  than  on  landholders,  and  this  would, 
for  the  reason  shown  above,  have  exaggerated  the 
size  of  the  problem.  Consequently  the  Commission, 
having  considered  the  relative  advantages  of  adjusted 
and  unadjusted  returns  of  holdings  and  landholders, 
decided  that  as  regards  most  areas  the  unadjusted 
returns  of  landholders  by  electoral  divisions  would  be 
the  most  useful. 

The  information  contained  in  Tables  V.  and  VI. 
has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  Commission  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland  from  the  office  summaries  of  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  of  1906.  Their  importance 
and  interpretation  were  touched  upon  in  the  memo- 
randum to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, 
and  it  will  suffice  to  remark  here  that  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  holdings  given  in  Table  V. 
and  the  number  given  in  Table  I.  is  accounted  for 
by  the  following  causes  : — 

(1)  Table  V.  is  a return  of  holdings,  and  Table  L 

a return  of  landholders. 

(2)  Table  I.  refers  to  agricultural  holdings  only,. 

and  Table  V.  includes  labourers'  cottage  hold- 
ings and  gardens ; and 

(3)  Differences  of  classification  an:l  adjustment. 
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I— Table  showing  Total  Numb*  of  Holdings  and  Number  of  each  of  Eleven  Classes,  arranged  according  to 
Valuation,  in  the  County  of  Galway. 


CSIOHS  AND  ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS. 

j Total 
i Number 

1 Holdings. 

Classification 

or  Holdings,  and  Number  is  eaol 

CLASS. 

Not 

exceed- 

ing 

£4. 

and  not 
exceed- 

£10. 

A£ioe 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£15. 

Above 

£15 

and  not 
ing 
£20. 

and  not 
exeeed- 

£30. 

and  not 

ing 

£40. 

Above 

£40 

and  not 

at 

Above 

£50 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£100. 

Above 
£100 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£200. 

Above 
£200 
and  not 
ing 
£300. 

Above 

£300 

value. 

BALLINASLOE. 

Abbeygorniacan 

133 

18 

27 

10 

15 

7 

5 

9 

4 

! 

_ 

Ahascragh 

175 

60 

63 

24 

7 

10 

2 

2 

3 

_ 

, 

Anghrim, 

84 

13 

18 

7 

8 

2 

4 

16 

6 

_ 

2 

Ballinasloe  Bural,  . . 

03 

10 

34 

14 

3 

8 

5 

2 

5 

2 

_ 

Ballinasloe  Urban,  . . 

150 

•37 

67 

30 

11 

12 

5 

3 

3 

_ 

! 

_ 

Ballymacward, 

08 

19 

29 

22 

8 

6 

4 

8 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

Cloniert, 

85 

29 

5 

7 

7 

2 

— 

5 

2 

6 

3 

Qontnsltert, 

126 

20 

37 

16 

17 

12 

5 

7 

9 

3 

_ 

_ 

Keliyagrove, 

03 

12 

25 

13 

15 

7 

8 

— 

6 

4 

2 

Kilconneli, 

134 

41 

41 

16 

8 

6 

6 

1 

6 

6 

2 

1 

Killaaii, 

84 

12 

28 

11 

6 

3 

6 

3 

5 

3 

2 

KillaHaghtan, 

122 

31 

40 

17 

4 

6 

2 

— 

11 

7 

2 

2 

Kflioran, 

n 

19 

25 

6 

3 

5 

3 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Kill  arc, 

04 

26 

33 

10 

2 

1 

3 

5 

6 

3 

3 

KHmacshane, 

110 

40 

37 

10 

6 

5 

2 

— 

6 

3 

1 

_ 

Kiltormer, 

130 

43 

40 

11 

0 

11 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

Kylemore," 

22 

5 

- 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

— 

3 

2 

_ 

LatuencetowD, 

100 

37 

22 

10 

9 

6 

2 

2 

5 

4 

1 

2 

lismanny 

31 

0 

9 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3' 

Oatfleld, 

101 

14 

36 

14 

7 

4 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

Total  of  Non-Congested 

2,040 

501 

030 

270 

150 

142 

73 

43 

107 

76 

20 

25 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

2,046 

501 

630 

270 

150 

142 

73 

43 

107 

76 

29 

25 

Clieden. 

•BaHynaldll 

101 

50 

30 

3 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

Beacon, 

64 

29 

23 

3 

2 

2 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

•BanoKen, 

234 

197 

27 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

'Qfggan, 

85 

55 

20 

6 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

•Cllfdsn, 

205 

193 

76 

4 

8 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

•CoahldUary, 

70 

48 

17 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

Doiycnnlagh, 

46 

36 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

•Darylea, 

50 

S3 

11 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

•Dooclonghan, 

09 

58 

80 

4 

8 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

• _ 

'Errislaanan, 

140 

10* 

80 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

'Iniahbofin, 

180 

148 

29 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

‘Kcockboy, 

869 

204 

69 

3 

_ 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_■ 

'Xoyrns, 

170 

143 

15 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

'OwsngowU, 

150 

187 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

'Biavyie, 

867 

263 

89 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

'Bmmdatone, 

185 

123 

45 

5 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

•Sffltm. 

255 

215 

88 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

’Stannive, 

258 

241 

10 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Total  i,i  Congested  Electoral 

3,072 

2,354 

544 

47 

81 

82 

18 

11 

23 

11 

2 

1 

31 

i 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 



Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

20 

n 

24 

3 

1 



• 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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I. — Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  Number  of  each  of  Eleven  Classes,  arranged  accordin'*  to 
Valuation,  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


Unions  asd  Electoral  Divisions. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Holdings. 

Classification 

of  Holdings,  and  number 

x each  class. 

Need 

fl 

Above 

£4 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£10. 

Above 

£10 

and  not 
exceed- 

£15 

Above 

£15 

and  not 

ing 

£20. 

A£2oe 
and  not 

ing 

£30. 

A£306 
and  not 

ing 

£40. 

Above 

£40 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 

Above 

£50 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 

Above 
£100 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£200. 

A2006 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 

Ualway. 

•Annaghdown,  . . 

248 

110 

105 

■ 8 

2 

' * 

1 

— 

1 

*fcl 

- 

_ 

Auglirim, 

143 

61 

39 

13 

12 

10 

4 

— 

1 

3 

- 

BaUintample, 

133 

24 

40 

29 

17 

14 

2 

1 

6 

- 

- 

_ 

Ballynacourty, 

118 

15 

21 

30 

13 

21 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

Barn  a,  

309 

100 

02 

32 

10 

3 

— 

— 

.. 

Belleville, 

50 

20 

17 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

i 

Carnmore, 

114 

24 

50 

18 

5 

7 

3 

— 

3 

3 

_ 

Carrowbrowne, 

115 

38 

50 

18 

3 

3 

1 

— 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

Claregnlway, 

183 

82 

71 

• 

8 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Clarinbridge, 

194 

58 

52 

33 

13 

23 

S 

2 

2 

1 

- 

Dcerpark,  . . • • 

121 

66 

36 

3 

7 

2 

— 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

•Furbogli, 

120 

48 

55 

7 

» 

2 

3 

1 

— 

1 

- 

_ 

Galway  Rural, 

192 

08 

50 

15 

10 

9 

1 

1 

3 

4 

— 

i 

Galway  Urban, 

347 

114 

113 

27 

13 

IS 

16 

16 

24 

2 

4 

•Inialimore, 

345 

222 

120 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

•Kllcummin, 

283 

247 

28 

2 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

- 

•Killannln,  . . • • 

155 

96 

50 

1 

1 

- 

• 

— 

- 

- 

-• 

_ 

Lackaghbeg, 

97 

20 

36 

18 

* 

5 

3 

2 

1 

- 

i 

•liscaoanaun. 

197 

105 

65 

10 

2 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

Lisheenavalla, 

66 

15 

36 

6 

6 

— 

— 

1 

3 

- 

_ 

•Sloycullen, 

109 

44 

36 

21 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Oranmore, 

101 

25 

27 

12 

14 

11 

3 

1 

6 

2 

— 

_ 

•Selema, 

195 

161 

28 

4 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

*Siievanecna, 

166 

99 

55 

4 

1 

3 

2 

— 

1 

1 

- 

- 

•Splddlc, 

168 

09 

63 

2 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Stradbally, 

45 

8 

14 

2 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

— 

1 

Tnllokyne, 

109 

21 

51 

14 

9 

5 

5 

1 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

1,086 

611 

g 

Total  of  Non-Congested 

795 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

4,429 

2,092 

1,406 

357 

162 

171 

73 

39 

81 

31 

10 

7 

GlENNAMADDT. 

•Balliuastack, 

166 

31 

123 

4 

3 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Ballymoe, 

157 

07 

61 

3 

5 

2 

— 

4 

4 

1 

- 

BallynakiU, 

148 

54 

5* 

10 

3 

3 

6 

S 

7 

6 

2 

- 

•Boyounagli, 

138 

46 

87 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Carrownagur, 

144 

27 

70 

22 

7 

6. 

3 

4 

2 

3 

- 

Cloonkeen, 

138 

60 

62 

4 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 . 

Creggs, 

164 

69 

78 

6 

1 

1 

— 

3 

1 

i 

2 

Curraglunore, 

100 

27 

50 

17 

1 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

- 

1 

•Glennamaddy, 

305 

171 

103 

14 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

•Island, 

214 

81 

110 

15 

5 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

•Kilcroan,  

228 

93 

107 

10 

8 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

Klltallagli, 

100 

87 

47 

6 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

• Kaheen, 

240 

100 

117 

17 

6 

. 

1 

_ 

1 

— 

- 

- 

Scregg, 

83 

49 

28 

— 

— 

2 

_ 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

ShankiU, 

115 

44 

50 

7 

5 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

8 

1 

- 

•Templetoglier, 

250 

70 

152 

16 

4 

* 

_ 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

Toberadosb,  . . .... 

159 

68 

58 

5 

11 

2 

3 

4 

- 

- 

Toberroo, 

170 

41 

94 

17 

4 

3 

1 

3 

5 

- 

~~  . 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

1,547 

592 

799 

77 

29 

16 

7 

16 

5 

1 

- 

Total_^  of  ( Non-Congested 

1,478 

533 

052 

104 

42 

37 

20 

31 

29 

9 

L 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

8,020 

1,125 

1,451 

181 

53 

34 

19 

— - — ■ 

* Scheduled,  as  Congested. 
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..—Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  Number  of  each  of  Eleven  Classes,  arranged  according  t-n 
^ uluation,  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  HOLDINGS,  AND  NUMBER  IN  EACH  CLASS. 

, usioss  and  Electoral  Divisions 

Number 

Holdings. 

Not 

exceed- 

. Above 
£4 

and  not 

j A£106 

! A£15° 

i Above 
£20 

! Above 
| £30 

Atove 

A£S° 

i Above 

| £i°° 

A£200 

| Ahnw 

ing 

la 

1 £15 

ing 

: £20. 

1 exceed- 
ing 
£30. 

1 exceed- 
£10 

exceed- 
ing 
| £50. 

ing 

£100. 

ing 

£200. 

£100 

In 

value. 

..  UOliT. 

1 

AnlamoUivan.  * - - 

105 

37 

S3 

32 

16 

11 

3 

0 

4 

' 2 

_ 

12 

11 

Baliycahalan, 

143 

42 

46 

22 

7 

12 

* 

5 

4 

1 

— 

Beaeli, 

210 

41 

S3 

30 

18 

12 

9 

n 

7 

3 

2 

_ 

Cahermore, 

103 

11 

37 

10 

10 

13 

3 

3 

5 

— 

2 

_ 

Cappard, 

30 

16 

18 

2 

2 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

UsUetayior, 

60 

20 

20 

9 

9 

* 

2 

— 

S 

1 

— 

1 

Dooms. 

133 

16 

50 

31 

15 

“ 

1 

8 

1 

1 

_ 

Drumacoo, 

189 

77 

63 

23 

* 

11 

3 

1 

4 

1 

— 

2 

Oort, 

109 

16 

32 

14 

17 

9 

11 

2 

5 

3 

— 

_ 

Kilbeacaniy, 

85 

20 

36 

10 

8 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Killeeiy, 

165 

29 

55 

37 

19 

11 

8 

3 

3 

— 

- 

_ 

Killeenavarra, 

115 

26 

40 

19 

11 

8 

1 

4 

3 

8 

— 

_ 

Killinny, 

128' 

12 

55 

24 

15 

o 

7 

- 

5 

1 

_ 

Iillirtin, 

204 

35 

61 

41 

24 

21 

8 

5 

7 

1 

1 

Kilthomas, 

87 

51 

17 

3 

3 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Kinvarra, 

181 

30 

71 

27 

16 

25 

4 

1 

6 

1 

— 

_ 

Rataane, 

77 

16 

24 

12 

3 

10 

1 

2 

— 

- 

Skehanagli, 

122 

33 

36 

24 

S 

> 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Total  of  Non-Congested 

9J1J 

390 

206 

54 

22 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

2,414 

540 

839 

390 

206 

■«» 

54 

74 

22 

• 

10 

LOCQBREA. 

ABle. 

110 

9 

49 

25 

0 

16 

7 

— 

3 

1 

— 

_ 

Aftenry, 

140 

44 

47 

13 

0 

12 

5 

4 

9 

0 

— 

- 

Bailynagar, 

82 

17 

38 

13 

5 

3 

3 

— 

2 

— 

• — 

1 

Bracklagh, 

142 

9 

40 

24 

23 

16 

6 

6 

13 

5 

1 

- 

Bnilatm, 

81 

18 

40 

7 

5 

4 

4 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

Cappaluak, 

104 

20 

41 

13 

9 

9 

3 

— 

5 

4 

- 

- 

Castleboy, 

55 

0 

10 

5 

_ 

1 

2 

4 

4 

7 

3 

1 

Cloonkeen, 

82 

20 

23 

18 

7 

9 

1 

4 

2 

3 

— 

- 

Cotmaastown, 

28 

7 

8 

5 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

Cnughwell, 

138 

27 

32 

19 

13 

20 

9 

5 

7 

6 

— 

- 

■Iwrylanr, 

82 

33 

46 

3 

_ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dramkeary, 

107 

68 

58 

26 

12 

15 

7 

6 

4 

1 

— 

— 

Graigabbey, 

55 

10 

18 

9 

5 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

1 

Grange, 

88 

18 

26 

10 

6 

9 

3 

4 

5 

3 

3 

1 

Greethill,  . . ' . . 

70 

14 

15 

8 

7 

7 

8 

2 

4 

5 

_ 

— 

Kchreest, 

80 

« 

18 

15 

9 

10 

7 

2 

11 

1 

— 

I 

dcanickny, 

110 

18 

45 

25 

10 

13 

2 

2 

3 

1 

— 

— 

Hcoaierin, 

50 

u 

12 

6 

6 

6 

5 

— 

4 

6 

2 

1 

EBimor, 

08 

18 

43 

16 

7 

3 

4 

_■ 

4 

3 

_ 

_ 

EBogilleen, 

128 

27 

30 

22 

7 

18 

6 

6 

12 

3 

2 

_ 

Kmeen, 

128 

31 

32 

17 

10 

10 

8 

5 

7 

2 

2 

4 

Mretldll. 

63 

16 

21 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

4 

— 

3 

MUskfll, 

119 

67 

30 

5 

3 

3 

8 

2 

3 

- 

2 

1 

Qtsllagh, 

91 

26 

20 

16 

6 

4 

6 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

laekalea. 

35 

7 

1 

9 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

— 

Idtrlm, 

117 

22 

42 

3 

17 

4 

6 

4 

3 

— 

1 

‘longhatorlck, 

. 

_ 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

toaghrea  Bnral, 

170 

“ 

45 

“ 

21 

18 

11 

4 

0 

5 

~ 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


APPENDIX 


I. — Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  Number  of  each  of  Eleven  Classes,  arranged  according  to 
Valuation,  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


Classification  of  Holdings,  and  Number 

is  eaoh  Class, 

Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Number 

of 

Holdings. 

Not 

exceed- 

ing 

£4, 

Above 

£4 

exceed- 

ing 

£10. 

Above 

£10 

and  not 

i"  5. 

Above 

£15 

and  not 

ing 

£20. 

Above 

£20 

and  not 

ing 

£30. 

Above 

£30 

and  not 

ing 

£40. 

Above 

£40 

and  not 
exceed- 

Above 

£50 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 

A£m 
and  not 

nt 

Above 
£200 
and  sot 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 

Above 

£300 

is 

LOUGHREA — CO 11  till  licit. 

Loughrea  Urban, 

121 

50 

38 

16 

6 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Marblehill, 

16* 

67 

61 

10 

1 

4 

8 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

Mountain, 

73 

19 

26 

8 

7 

‘ 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

- 

Moyode, 

48 

11 

12 

5 

7 

— 

3 

2 

1 

- 

Raford, 

52 

11 

19 

9 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Tiaquin, 

90 

21 

45 

5 

3 

1 

— 

2 

1 

1 

- 

•Woodford, 

151 

00 

36 

13 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

- 

Total  01  Congested  Electoral 

801 

170 

100 

18 

2 

2 

! 

3 

_ 

_ 

Divisions. 

Total  of  Son-Congested 

3,141 

752 

998 

433 

220 

255 

132 

75 

142 

89 

21 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

3,442 

■» 

1,098 

451 

228 

260 

134 

70 

145 

« 

21 

18 

- 

MOUNTBELLEW. 

Armagh,  '1 

105 

37 

34 

15 

5 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

BaUynakill, 

203 

107 

08 

6 

2 

6 

1 

2 

4 

6 

- 

1 

Caltra, 

07 

34 

30 

13 

4 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

- 

Castleblakeney. 

142 

61 

48 

15 

0 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

— 

- 

Castleffrcnch, 

244 

75 

120 

21 

8 

5 

4 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Cionbrock,  •••  • • • • 

201 

48 

100 

26 

5 

‘ 

3 

1 

7 

2 

2 

1 

•Cloonkeen, 

302 

147 

137 

U 

— 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Cooioo, 

102 

60 

57 

20 

6 

6 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Derryglassaun, 

274 

93 

117 

31 

10 

10 

1 

5 

5 

2 

- 

Killerorar,  . . 

337 

80 

165 

49 

13 

11 

5 

- 

5 

7 

2 

- 

Killian, 

217 

93 

84 

20 

13 

2 

1 

— 

2 

— 

- 

2 

Mountbellew, 

237 

09 

82 

29 

11 

14 

7 

8 

4 

9 

2 

! 

Monnthazel, 

148 

56 

39 

12 

8 

2 

8 

3 

11 

6 

- 

Taghboy  .. 

03 

22 

53 

10 

2 

- 

1 

2 

3 

302 

11 

2 

2 

Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Congested 

2,480 

93 

73 

40 

16 

10 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

2,762 

982 

1,184 

278 

93 

” 

42 

30 

» 

- 

ie 

10 

Ought  erardj 

88 

82 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

•Cloonbur,  .. 

386 

264 

87 

16 

5 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

- 

1 

•Cong, 

290 

210 

40 

8 

8 

* 

3 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

•Crumpaur, 

378 

332 

41 

- 

2 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

•Cur, 

73 

50 

6 

1 

— 

4 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

- 

•Gorumna, 

338 

383 

19 

2 

- 

2 

1 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

•Kilcummin, 

88 

63 

3 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

•Letterbrickaun, 

83 

65 

2 

2 

- 

5 

2 

— 

8 

1 

— 

•Lctteifore, 

91 

38 

39 

6 

8 

3 

— 

— 

2 

- 

- 

•Lettermore, 

182 

151 

29 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

•Oughterard, 

370 

218 

108 

18 

11 

2 

4 

4 

6 

1 

- 

- 

•Boss,  

54 

41 

4 

1 

— 

2 

3 

1 

2 

— 

- 

- 

•Turlcngli, 

240 

219 

24 

3 

1 

1 2 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Wormhole, 

292 

94 

151 

so 

5 

6 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

2,988 

2,208 

565 

91 

33 

» 

10 

1 23 

1 

• 

> 

1 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

2,988 

2,208 

665 

91 

33 

34 

17 

j 23 

6 

l 

___ 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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j __Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Holdings  anti  Number  of  each  of  Eleven  Classes  arranged  according  to 
Valuation,  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


APPENDIX 


Classification  of  Holdings,  and  Number  in  each  Class. 


Usioxs  and  Electoral  divisions. 

! Number 
j Holdings. 

Not 

exceed 

Above 

£4 

and  no 

i Above  i Above 
. £10  1 £15 

and  not : and  not 

| Above 
1 £20 

! Above 
: £30 

• Above 
| £40 

Above 

£50 

I Above 
1 £100 

; Above 
£200 

Above 

£300 

exceed 

exceed- 

exceed 

£10. 

i £15. 

£20. 

j tag 

log 
: £40. 

a 

1 £100. 

ing 

£200. 

1 A 

PORTOMNA. 

| 

i 

j 

AbbeyvlUe, 

99 

23 

41 

!l 

i 7 

* 

1 

i 

1 

j - 

- 

BiHWlW 

8 

32 

I 7 

5 

10 

3 

* 

1 3 

1 

— 



80 

37 

13 

8 

| - 

~ 

i ; 

I 

: “ 

! ~ 

Drnmmin, 

181 

32 

51 

21 

8 

0 

* 

5 

3 

1 

— 

- 

Eytecosrt, 

150 

71 

16 

5 

9 

1 i 

8 

I 5 

— 

1 

Killimor, 

155 

30 

53 

22 

10 

17 

s 

3 

5 

i 5 

— 

1 

Kilmslinoge, 

81 

39 

13 

0 

3 

4 

i 1 

' 1 

6 

3 

! 3 

3 

Kilijuiln, 

77 

11 

19 

15 

i 7 

9 

3 

2 

7 

! 1 

— 

1 

Meelick,  

189 

27 

30 

25 

13 

15 

4 

i 4 

14 

4 

2 

1 

Moat, 

98 

25 

32 

13 

10 

10 

3 

3 

— 

1 

1 

_ 

Pallia, 

155 

13 

76 

27 

18 

0 

3 

— 

4 

1 

2 

Pertumna, 

247 

43 

66 

54 

24 

10 

12 

7 

17 

6 

1 

. 

Tiraoasoraeh. 

43 

5 

12 

6 

6 

' 4 

2 

- 

6 

1 

1 

- 

Tynagb. 

74 

13 

22 

7 

10 

7 

2 

4 

3 

1 

u 

Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Congested 

1,597 

384 

505 

ox« 

34 

,a 

11 

Electoral  Division's. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

401 

« 

- 

125 

127 

65 

34 

39 

9 

“ 

Than. 

Abbey,  East, 

05 

25 

34 

_ 

y 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

Abbey,  West, 

132 

72 

45 

10 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

•Addergoote, 

288 

119 

102 

24 

O 

10 

_ 

1 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

Annaghdown, 

155 

05 

63 

7 

9 

3 

3 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

BaUMerry, 

01 

• 38 

13 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

BalUudnff, 

57 

8 

24 

12 

3 

5 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

! 

Ballynapark; 

158 

103 

38 

a 

5 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

Beagkmore, 

05 

23 

27 

2 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

1 

_ 

•Bdriare,  

233 

74 

135 

8 

* 

2 

4 

- 

5 

■ 1 

— 

— 

Curojrmgh, 

102 

29 

39 

4 

_ 

6 

a 

2 

1 

__ 

Cisretuam, 

146 

44 

64 

10 

2 

6 

4 

1 

8 

7 

_ 

_ 

Clanton, 

106 

35 

41 

u 

7 

3 

_ 

2 

4 

2 

_ 

Cramer, 

78 

19 

27 

9 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

5 

_ 

_ 

Dooiyipatrick, 

148 

53 

64 

4 

4 

1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

_ 

Dooabally, 

204 

58 

81 

10 

0 

2 

1 

11 

5 

1 

_ 

•Itanaan, 

422 

180 

197 

30 

13 

11 

2 

- 

6 

3 

- 

- 

tottaE, 

170 

57 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

— 

1 

S 

Headford, 

27 

13 

10 

6 

3 

5 

9 

! 

_ 

HilUbtook, 

170 

80 

Olbesua, 

J 

5 

3 

Kileooo^ 

• 71 

15 

11 

3 

KiBeaiy, 

13 

10 

3 

1 

Sillm, 

156 

49 

n 

8 

82 

71 

n 

2 

8 

4 

— 

32 

10 

8 

‘ 

* 1 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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■endix  I. — Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  Number  of  each  of  Eleven  Classes,  arranged  according  to 

2.  Valuation,  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


CLASSIFICATION"  OP  HOLDINGS,  AND 

Number 

n each  Class. 

Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Number 

Holdings. 

ing 

£4. 

A£°Ve 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£10. 

Above 

£10 

and  not 

ing 

£15. 

Above 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£20. 

Above 

£20 

and  not 

"if 

Above 

£30 

and  not 

ing 

£40. 

Above 

£40 

and  not 

It 

Above 

£50 

exceed- 

ing 

£100. 

Above 
£100 
and  not 
exceed- 

£200. 

min 

-^ss  - 

A1»t» 

£300 

Id 

vaiue. 

Tuam — > annulled. 

Killower, 

98 

12 

29 

16 

12 

11 

4 

‘ 

3 

5 

1 

1 

Killursa, 

272 

59 

135 

42 

18 

7 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Kilmoylan, 

85 

35 

33 

3 

3 

1 

2 

- Kilshanvy, 

170 

78 

02 

11 

6 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

•Levaliy, 

139 

52 

63 

8 

8 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Mill  town. 

281 

71 

142 

39 

4 

11 

8 

2 

3 

8 

1 

- 

Monivea, 

104 

33 

30 

10 

6 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

- 

1 

Moyne, 

186 

57 

102 

16 

1 

4 

1 

— 

2 

2 

1 

- 

Ryebill, 

78 

47 

23 

1 

— 

~ 

~ 

3 

- 

1 

Tuam  Rural, 

218 

85 

74 

13 

8 

10 

8 

6 

12 

2 

- 

- 

Tuam  TJrbnn, 

40 

21 

12 

3 

3 

‘ 

1 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

1,062 

405 

497 

70 

29 

27 

7 

3 

19 

5 

• Divisions. 

4,055 

1,358 

1,841 

383 

151 

142 

77 

48 

138 

80 

19 

IS 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  ol  Electoral  Divisions, 

5,117 

2,138 

453 

183 

169 

51 

157 

85 

IS 

11,338 

7,160 

3,287 

393 

140 

137 

61 

40 

91 

31 

Divisions  in  County. 

Total  of  Non-Conges  ted  Elec- 
toral Divisions  in  County. 

10,739 

5,803 

7,088 

2,389 

1,144 

’ 

553 

326 

703 

404 

118 

Total  of  County,  . . 

12,958 

10,375 

2,782 

1,284 

1,247 

614 

388 

435 

■” 

10 

_ 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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IT. — Table  showing  Total  Area  occupied  by  eacli  Glass  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway. 


d Electoral  Division's. 


Afcbevgormacaii, 

Abaseragh, 

Aughrini, 

Ballinasloe  Plural, 
Eallinaaloe  Urban, 
BallymacviarO, 
Clon/ert, 
(lontaskert, 

Kellys  grove, 

Ki!  connell, 

Killallaghtan, 

KilloraD, 

Killnre, 

Kitaacshanc, 

Kiltormer, 

taorencetown, 


Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 


•Bonowen, 

•Cleggin, 

•Clifden, 

Vushiiikry, 

Detiycanlagh, 

’Berrylea, 

"boonlonghan, 

•Enislannan, 

•Ban, 

“Inishbofln, 

•Kaockboy, 

•Mayim, 

’Oiraigowla, 

•Bimyle, 

•Roniidjtone, 

•Silienia, 


occupied 

JU 


Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 


exceed-  exceed- 


460  : 584 


Acres.  | Acres.  , Acres. 


19,730 

6,930 

3,643 


5.101 

5,236 

7,505 


144,392 

26,919 


,815  9,148  I 6,703 


Acres.  Acres.  ! Act 

1,319  1,047  I 3: 


— 417 

400  ; 389 


375  201 


166  163 


30,884 

8,812 


1,075  — 


273  1,620  i 332 


14,350  | 19,495  ! 10,95-1 


17,004 

2,810 


* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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II. — Table  showing  Total  Area  occupied  l>y  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


Total 

Classification  of 

Holdings  according  to  Rateable  Valuation,  wrrn  the  Ann 

UNDER  EACH  CLASS. 

Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

occupied 

by 

Agricul- 

Holdings. 

Notji  j 

Above  j 
and  not 

“If 

Above  j 
and  not ! 
exceed-  j 
ins 
£15. 

Above 

and  not 
exceed- 

a. 

Above 

£20 

and  not 
exceed- 

a 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 

£40. 

Above 
£40  ^ 

exceed- 

ing 

£50. 

Above 

£50 

and  not 
exceed- 

t‘a 

Above  , 
£100 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£200. 

£200e 
and  not 

£300. 

an 

Galwav. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ami. 

•Annaghdown, 

7,610 

1,968 

8,013 

909 

143 

491 

78 

_ 

291 

014 

~ 

- 

Aughiim, 

7,905 

880 

1,540 

695 

1,287 

1,201 

080 

— 

1,278 

~ 

- 

Balllntemple, 

4,885 

172 

857 

928 

720 

1,120 

lo8 

820 

- 

Ballynacoiirty, 

3,783 

59 

108 

557 

325 

743 

138 

851 

441 

171 

- 

Barua, 

0.720 

1,501 

2,419 

1,012 

282 

545 

276 

- 

414 

- 

Belleville, 

4,080 

259 

076 

174 

48 

132 

105 

316 

291 

~ 

1.4  S 

Carnmore, 

0,410 

217 

1,877 

741 

356 

713 

486 

~ 

$S 

Carrowbrowne, 

8,827 

412 

1,078 

000 

123 

408 

646 

— 

494 

- 

Claregalway, 

0,340 

877 

1,601 

508 

380 

151 

947 

85 

568 

698 

531 

- 

Clarlnbrldge. 

7,004 

249 

1,002 

948 

561 

1,080 

806 

113 

300 

~ 

Vsi 

Deorpark, 

4,440 

779 

818 

158 

479 

132 

— 

- 

1,180 

247 

647 

- 

•Forbogli, 

5,994 

2,058 

2,255 

347 

021 

106 

78 

— 

122 

“ 

- 

Galway  Rural, 

4,181 

850 

021 

621 

m 

340 

59 

46 

105 

760 

~ 

as 

Galway  Urban, 

5,003 

052 

958 

331 

202 

369 

167 

376 

673 

- 

•Inishmore, 

11,026 

4,704 

4,965 

142 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

•Kilcummln, 

7,479 

3,777 

2,054 

80 

110 

327 

- 

111 

420 

- 

- 

•Klllannln, 

10,720 

4,282 

2,754 

32 

2,103 

— 

7,555 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Lackaghbeg, 

5,195 

87 

769 

087 

247 

443 

534 

324 

348 

i,sh 

•Liscananaun, 

5,403 

1,005 

1,478 

363 

141 

375 

241 

454 

589 

454 

- 

Xisheenavalla 

4,108 

102 

1,031 

380 

550 

— 

— 

235 

1,720 

'Moyeullen, 

4,081 

661 

930 

903 

136 

360 

— 

443 

150 

408 

Oranmore. 

5,208 

118 

645 

490 

085 

1,008 

336 

250 

1,240 

•Selerna, 

13,183 

2,138 

4,922 

0,050 

09 

— 

4 

- 

— 

“ 

•SUevaneena, 

11,028 

2,003 

2,813 

312 

58 

2,898 

751 

- 

1,001 

142 

- 1 

•Spiddle, 

8,482 

3,752 

4,218 

97 

53 

60 

— 

302 

— 

_ 

Stradbally, 

3,881 

55 

328 

175 

172 

746 

133 

548 

452 

400 

Tullokyne. 

4,975 

252 

1,408 

883 

531 

305 

672 

257 

607 

— 

- 

- 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

27,398 

30,002 

9,325 

3,734 

4,710 

8,707 

1,116 

2,376 

1,875 

1,668 

- 

Divisions. 

9,445 

6,305 

2,009 

10,073 

7,754 

2,438 

6,6" 

Electoral  Divisions. 



Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

179,520 

35.009 

47,388 

10,170 

11,003 

14,165 

15,012 

4,025 

13,340 

9,629 

4,104 

6,6C 

Glens  amaddy. 

•Balliaastack, 

3,037 

256 

2,157 

175 

118 

65 

— 

125 

442 

299 

“ 

Ballymoe, 

4,495 

850 

1,012 

154 

115 

264 

92 

- 

620 

1,004 

382 

- 

Bailynakill, 

0,219 

515 

728 

242 

114 

197 

499 

361 

036 

1,591 

986 

•Boyounagh, 

3,270 

517 

1,881 

69 

36 

— 

— 

— 

392 

378 

“ 

Carrownagur, 

0,070 

172 

1,150 

608 

286 

438 

212 

— 

810 

469 

1,925 

Cloonkeen, 

4,971 

503 

1,229 

143 

237 

264 

389 

97 

204 

515 

Creggs, 

0,023 

619 

1,504 

211 

38 

68 

•_ 

158 

0 

278 

1,698 

Cumghmore, 

4,028 

28S 

1,002 

576 

109 

141 

- 

- 

250 

213 

•Glennamaddy, 

7,407 

2,280 

1,962 

332 

80 

739 

205 

431 

820 

558 

l 

•Island, 

3,823 

699 

1,909 

543 

333 

65 

78 

- 

136 

- 

•Eilcroan, 

5,549 

1,071 

1,845 

417 

232 

39 

172 

341 

270 

746 

Kiltullagli,  

2,807 

226 

722 

144 

40 

139 

— 

285 

544 

707 

” 

•Rabeen, 

4,400 

1,074 

2,104 

469 

214 

178 

100 

— 

267 

— 

— 

Scregg, 

4,471 

520 

568 

- 

- 

115 

— 

— 

540 

810 

ShankilL  

3,211 

403 

874 

221 

173 

112 

167 

- 

374 

418 

•Templetoglier, 

5,272 

607 

2,850 

596 

193 

297 

— 

— 

729 

_ 

— 

Toberadosli, 

4,833 

548 

1,055 

170 

425 

432 

160 

90 

489 

1,479 

Toberroe, 

4,781 

517 

1,600 

327 

82 

105 

143 

76 

429 

1,502 

'? 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

33,424 

6,504 

14,828 

2,598 

1 206 

1,383 

555 

897 

3,056 

1,981 

c;  Total  of  Non-Congested 

52,509 

5,252 

ll,50t 

2,795 

1,619 

2,205 

1,652 

1,087 

5,258 

8,491 

5,460 

S' 

6,876 

7,1» 

't 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

85,933 

11,766 

26,332 

5,803 

2,825 

3,648 

2,207 

1,964 

8,314 

10,472 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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jj Table  showing  Total  Area  occupied  by  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway — continual. 


— 

3LASSIFI0ATI0N  OF  HOLDINGS  ACCORDING  TO  RATEABLE  VALUATION,  WITH  THF.  AREA 

Total 

UNDER  EACH  CLASS. 

Csioss  -so  Electoral 

Divisions 

occupied 

by 

Above 

Above 

Above 

A|30e 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

£200 

Above 

exceed- 

' 

ing 

£10 

a 

ing 

£20. 

lng 

£30. 

£40 

ing 

£50. 

lng 

£100. 

£200 

value. 

' — ' ‘ ” 

GORT. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ardamullivan, 

9,222 

443 

2,096 

1,260 

705 

003 

405 

626 

1,107 

479 

- 

1,440 

2,175 

62 

138 

155 

22 

107 

387 

50 

461 

173 

— 

532 

7,621 

f.10 

2,325 

1,018 

346 

1,117 

394 

492 

850 

200 

— 

— 

Beagh, 

8,041 

202 

1,49b 

925 

673 

646 

820 

885 

694 

816 

794 

- 

Cshermore, 

5,323 

00 

681 

597 

428 

008 

223 

554 

762 

— 

1,000 

- 

Cappard, 

3,382 

999 

1,516 

248 

116 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

506 

Pastletaylor, 

129 

393 

320 

413 

295 

137 

— 

848 

226 

— 

1,508 

2,907 

67 

534 

710 

406 

342 

196 

61 

266 

189 

136 

— 

4,957 

877 

1,043 

028 

135 

604 

171 

65 

659 

130 

- 

1,246 

2,629 

87 

243 

177 

389 

228 

437 

74 

470 

674  _ 

— 

— 

Kflbeacanty, 

4,177 

807 

1,237 

583 

570 

39 

444 

301 

— 

— 

606 

6,478 

146 

1,205 

1,483 

963 

777 

717 

447 

680 

— 

— 

— 

Kflleenavarra, 

6,285 

201 

900 

905 

709 

908 

201 

483 

820 

1,008 

- 

- 

KDliimy, 

8,588 

75 

2,238 

1,392 

1,148 

953 

707 

— 

1,496 

580 

— 

— 

Kfltartan, 

7,514 

171 

849 

1,023 

009 

955 

492 

428 

918 

242 

— 

1,527 

Kilthomas, 

3 502 

1,017 

594 

288 

102 

296 

71 

185 

295 

176 

- 

478 

Kinvarra, 

7,948 

179 

1;956 

1,045 

799 

1,963 

370 

85 

1,265 

286 

— 

- 

Rabasane, 

3,455 

58 

670 

848 

120 

282 

654 

75 

861 

397 

— 

— 

Skehanagh, 

4,211 

135 

439 

535 

238 

316 

172 

607 

476 

446 

947 

Total  of  Non-Congested 

102,682 

5,593 

20,  614 

13,728 

9,191 

11,510 

7,058 

5,318 

12,867 

5,642 

2,376 

8,878 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

102,682 

5,593 

20,614 

13,728 

9,191 

11,510 

7,058 

5.318 

12,867 

5,542 

2,378 

8,876 

bOUOHREA. 

Aille, 

6,769 

162 

3,494 

1,200 

291 

505 

553 

— 

345 

119 

— 

— 

Athenry, 

6,206 

196 

818 

445 

369 

815 

341 

346 

1,520 

1,547 

- 

— 

Bsilynagar, 

4,312 

203 

909 

734 

198 

709 

104 

- 

230 

— 

- 

1,105 

Braeklagh, 

6,274 

38 

564 

603 

694 

708 

350 

*50 

1,408 

958 

432 

Bullaun, 

2,947 

118 

827 

250 

246 

259 

487 

— 

683 

— 

— 

Cappalosk, 

5,077 

160 

950 

70S 

373 

611 

187 

— 

934 

1,164 

- 

- 

Castleboy, 

6,179 

42 

302 

132 

— 

80 

119 

881 

1,803 

2,177 

1,287 

456 

Cloonkeen. 

3,766 

213 

581 

543 

340 

667 

183 

*86 

302 

551 

— 

- 

Colmanstovn, 

2,466 

73 

320 

256 

257 

222 

— 

- 

- 

1,332 

— 

- 

Oranghwell, 

5,865 

163 

550 

440 

405 

1,060 

549 

40* 

860 

1,434 

— 

•Denylaor, 

10,381 

2,110 

7,331 

931 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

Dnnnkeary, 

4,748 

764 

854 

543 

366 

626 

466 

457 

528 

154 

— 

Graigabbey, 

2,456 

93 

265 

278 

183 

— 

— 

— 

129 

611 

— 

897 

Grange, 

6,627 

169 

412 

284 

189 

482 

287 

429 

806 

981 

1,496 

1,102 

GteeM, 

5,674 

84 

802 

317 

319 

509 

780 

343 

749 

2,291 

— 

- 

Kilcbxeest, 

5,756 

87 

640 

416 

324 

825 

376 

371 

1,465 

217 

~ 

1,070 

Klconickny, 

3,398 

102 

704 

655 

403 

650 

133 

196 

385 

170 

— 

- 

KSconierin, 

6,202 

71 

163 

139 

234 

305 

342 

- 

591 

1,518 

1,187 

652 

KOlimor, 

4,564 

238 

981 

568 

304 

224 

430 

- 

1,103 

709 

— 

KiUogiUeen, 

6,053 

116 

442 

496 

244 

695 

351 

478 

1,461 

918 

082 

— 

Kilnieen, 

7,889 

168 

611 

523 

467 

472 

562 

435 

1,025 

619 

761 

2,446 

Kilrwldll, 

5,322 

100 

291 

181 

00 

102 

136 

104 

845 

964 

- 

2,550 

KCteakOl, 

6,897 

1,650 

642 

481 

03 

140 

212 

194 

390 

— 

561 

1,634 

Mtnllagh, 

4,784 

213 

361 

632 

218 

200 

418 

460 

661 

786 

421 

455 

Iaekalea, 

2,334 

16 

90 

143 

29 

530 

317 

139 

120 

477 

?58 

- 

lei  trim. 

4,894 

220 

938 

425 

61 

699 

233 

204 

387 

477 

- 

1,161 

'Iaughatcrick, 

0,738 

3,539 

8,441 

712 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2,046 

- 

hraghrea  Rural 

6,597 

102 

543 

891 

667 

865 

628 

202 

744 

' 

- 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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II. — Table  showing  Total  Area  occupied  by  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway continued 


Total 

Acreage 

Classification  oi 

HOMINGS  ACCORDING  TO  RATEABLE  VALUATION.  WITH  TT7P 

UNDER  EACH  CLASS.  BE  AEEi 

- 

U nions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

by 

Actum! - 

Holdings. 

Above 

Above 

Above 

j Above 

Above 

Abovo 

Above 

Above 



T' 

! exceed- 
ing 
no. 

and  noi 
exceed- 
ing 
£15. 

exceed- 

ing 

£20. 

and  not 

ing 

£30. 

exceed- 

exceed- 

ing 

£60. 

£100 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£200. 

£200 
and  not 

nr 

•Above 

£3t» 

valm 

LOHOHREA — continual. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Loughrea  Orban, 

915 

91 

210 

173 

91 

164 

9 

43 

118 

16 

_ 

Marhlehill, 

7,343 

1,442 

2,596 

879 

29 

199 

109 

160 

460 

641 

__ 

Mountain, 

5,789 

932 

2,444 

661 

212 

1C7 

97 

72 

386 

410 

408 

Moyode, 

3,187 

50 

188 

147 

254 

100 

360 

— 

410 

804 

802 

Eatord, 

8,582 

97 

337 

323 

89 

157 

- 

368 

464 

- 

354 

Tiaquin, 

5,110 

210 

1,033 

581 

240 

256 

no 

— 

808 

398 

1,471 

•Woodford, 

4,975 

1,340 

1,434 

814 

125 

251 

303 

98 

610 

- 

- 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

25,094 

0,998 

12,200 

2,467 

125 

251 

303 

98 

2,656 

- 

_ 

T 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

156,928 

8,221 

14,695 

8,279 

13,778 

0,303 

6,851 

21,068 

24,151 

10,600 

15,707 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

182,022 

15,219 

30,486 

17,152 

8,404 

14,029 

9,606 

6,949 

23,719 

24,161 

10,600 

15,707 

MOTJNTBELLEW. 

Annagh, 

5,879 

190 

505 

469 

214 

168 

126 

140 

369 

190 

277 

3,22! 

Ballynakill, 

7,239 

786 

1,764 

154 

30 

665 

64 

211 

418 

2,067 

_ 

1,080 

Caltra, 

3,327 

213 

476 

413 

107 

271 

100 

181 

564 

587 

415 

_ 

Castleblakeney, 

2,858 

392 

592 

303 

184 

35 

252 

57 

658 

385 

_ 

_ 

Castleffrench, 

5,238 

430 

1,386 

426 

221 

220 

257 

157 

509 

400 

413 

759 

Clonbrock, 

7,803 

247 

1,418 

588 

109 

355 

176 

93 

091 

606 

1,018 

2.142 

•Cloonkeen, 

4.275 

1,278 

2,090 

317 

— 

111 

146 

222 

111 

— 

_ 

Cooloo, 

6,593 

470 

989 

681 

234 

441 

232  * 

286 

703 

219 

2,338 

_ 

Derryglassaun,  . . 

6,555 

882 

1,934 

796 

589 

82 

633 

722 

440 

_ 

_ 

Eilleroran,  .. 

9,556 

662 

2,661 

1,408 

337 

524 

220 

- 

773 

1,676 

1,295 

_ 

Killian,  . • • . • ■ 

4.617 

720 

1,230 

503 

409 

88 

75 

- 

356 

- 

_ 

1,231 

Mountbellew, 

9,867 

352 

1.040 

409 

264 

507 

580 

474 

566 

2,007 

1,056 

2,552 

Mounthazel, 

0.778 

335 

669 

345 

404 

210 

689 

300 

1,228 

1,665 

1,027 

_ 

Taghboy, 

2,448 

130 

099 

259 

71 

75 

330 

878 

- 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions.  • 

4,275 

1 278 

2,090 

317 

- 

Ill 

222 

111 

- 

- 

- 

Total  of  Non-Conges  ted 
Electoral  Divisions. 

78,758 

5,824 

15,353 

0,754 

3,233 

4,107 

2,753 

2,007 

8,252 

11,180 

7,839 

10,995 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

,»a 

6,902 

17,443 

7,071 

3,233 

4,278 

2,899 

2,829 

8,363 

11,180 

7,839 

10,995 

OUGHTERARD. 

•Camus, 

4,173 

4,123 

40 

- 

— 

10 

— 

_ 

_ 

- ’ 

- 

- 

•Cloonbur, 

8,191 

2,546 

1,401 

807 

259 

107 

64 

323 

524 

458 

_ 

•Cong, 

10,373 

5,554 

1,727 

305 

1,288 

408 

750 

- 

341 

- 

_ 

- 

•Crumpaun, 

0,806 

5,080 

1,196 

121 

— 

409 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

•Cur, 

11,107 

3,292 

185 

125 

— 

2,329 

3,946 

- 

1,230 

- 

- 

- 

•Gorumna, 

5,278 

3,740 

427 

334 

— 

330 

120 

_ 

325 

— 

— 

- 

•Kilcummin, 

9,434 

7,438 

1,996 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

•Letterbrickaun, 

10,818 

557 

12 

16 

— 

3,036 

1,323 

_ 

7,555 

4,319 

- 

•Letterfore, 

15,842 

3,195 

5,741 

1.314 

1,441 

3,658 

_ 

_ 

493 

- 

•Lcttemore, 

3,386 

1,977 

1,217 

79 

— 

113 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

•Ougbterard, 

20,490 

5,171 

5,882 

3,281 

1,735 

94 

1,036 

2,438 

972 

381 

— 

- 

•Ross, 

9,105 

988 

857 

548 

— 

802 

2,851 

735 

2,329 

- 

- 

- 

•Turlough, 

10,182 

5,315 

3,970 

132 

20 

745 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

•Wormhole, 

9,931 

1,161 

4,241 

1,179 

303 

<“ 

79 

198 

- 

1,772 

544 

- 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

141,114 

50,131 

28,392 

8,241 

12.555 

10,169 

3,694 

13,769 

6,930 

544 

1,643 

iTotal  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

141,114 

50,181 

28,392 

8,241 

5,046 

12,655 

10,169 

3,694 

13,769 

« 

544 

1,643 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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II. — Table  showing  Total  Area  occupied  by  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway— continued. 


051088  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Total 

Acreage 

occupied 

by 

Agrioul- 

Holdings. 

P0RTCHNA. 

Acres. 

Abbeyville, 

3,346 

BaDygto, 

2,793 

•Coos, 

3,451 

Darren, 

3,344 

DnnumiD, 

4,935 

Eyreconrt, 

3,053 

KBlimor, 

5,687 

Kilmalinoge, 

4,929 

Kilquain, 

4,774 

Kselick,  

6,360 

Moat, 

2,670 

Pallas,  

5,194 

Portumna, 

9,067 

Tiranascragh, 

2,649 

Tyuagh, 

3,484 

Divisions. 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  ol  Electoral  Divisions, 

66,322 

TUAH. 

Abbey,  East, 

6,369 

Abbey,  West, 

3,513 

•Addergoole, 

6,224 

Annaghdown, 

5,762 

BaHinderry, 

2,652 

BallindufI, 

2,910 

Mynapark, 

4,430 

Beaghmore, 

3,243 

'Beldare,  

4,674 

Carrovrevagh, 

5,164 

CUretuam, 

6,192 

Clonbern, 

5,728 

Cummer, 

3,410 

Bouaghpatrick, 

DoonbaHy, 

6,684 

•Danmere, 

7,921 

foshall. 

7,041 

Bradford, 

4,948 

Hffisbrook, 

4,922 

Kiibemian, 

2,988 

cocas, 

Kaiesny, 

Eilleen. 

KiDererin, 

5,130 

exceed-  and  n< 


01  ISO  S20 

SO  612  820 

— 825  1,189 

316  101  175 


80  1,910  1,169 

— 850  561 


171  2,251  — 
170  *10  — 
506  1,577  284 


* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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II. — Table  showing  Total  Area  occupied  by  each  Glass  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway—  continued. 


Total 

Classification  of 

Holdings  according  to  Rateable  Valuation,  with 

UNDER  EACH  CLASS. 

he  Area 

Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

occupied 

by 

Agricul- 

Holclinge. 

Not^ 

ing 

£4. 

Above 

exceed- 

ing 

£10. 

Above 

£10 

and  not 

ing 

£15. 

Above 
£15  ^ 

£20 

Above 

£20 

and  not 

Above 

£30 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£40. 

Above 

£40 

and  not 
£5§. 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£100. 

£10V0e 
and  not 

Ing 

£200. 

Above 
£200 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 

A£3M 

in 

value. 

Thau — continued. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Killower, 

7,980 

Ill 

633 

801 

785 

1,192 

293 

429 

807 

1,827 

610 

902 

7,288 

422 

2,200 

1,434 

938 

381 

145 

64 

560 

1,094 

— 

Kilmoylan, 

5,426 

384 

652 

48 

205 

109 

- 

146 

642 

878 

1,287 

1,095 

KDshanvy 

3,881 

a.  390 

730 

324 

176 

128 

— 

— 

850 

- 

•Levaliy 

3,976 

594 

1,342 

294 

309 

273 

65 

367 

Mill  town. 

5,816 

478 

1,886 

850 

129 

414 

511 

06 

867 

265 

Uonlvea, 

4,902 

348 

683 

609 

280 

313 

438 

320 

583 

595 

- 

825 

Moyne, 

4,657 

452 

1,636 

511 

29 

265 

211 

— 

382 

692 

529 

- 

Ryehill, 

4,303 

700 

651 

82 

70 

- 

— 

— 

— 

954 

- 

1,845 

Tuam  Rural, 

6,040 

688 

1,164 

803 

319 

649 

572 

432 

1,565 

368 

- 

~ 

Inara  Urban, 

1,802 

45 

72 

25 

62 

90 

24 

83 

267 

1,134 

21,695 

3,483 

8,303 

2,047 

1,140 

1,410 

461 

8,232 

1,128 

_ 

_ 

Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Dlvisioiis. 

149,781 

10,798 

27,250 

11,259 

7,058 

9,000 

7,508 

4,942 

22,220 

22,259 

9,711 

17,595 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

171,476 

14,281 

85,553 

13,306 

8,193 

10,410 

8,054 

5,388 

25,502 

23,882 

9,711 

464,356 

136,848 

128,237 

80,843 

15,072 

37,424 

25,712 

11,946 

43,548 

27,267 

4,590 

2,869 

Divisions  in  County. 

Total  of  Non-Congested  Elec- 
toral Divisions  in  County. 

831,965 

58,321 

142,664 

77,626 

47,641 

65,762 

44,013 

30,084 

105,429 

108,067 

53,300 

104,258 

Total  of  County.  . . 

1.296,321 

190,169 

270,901 

108,369 

62,613 

103,180 

69,725 

42,030 

148,977 

57,890 

107,127 

* Scheduled  ns  Congested. 
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jjl. Table  showing  Total  Valuation  of  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway. 


Classification  of  Holdings,  and  Total  Rateable  Valuation  of  those 


r-noss  ASD  electoral  Divisions. 

*£■20* 

Above 

£30 

Above 

At60e 

MOO® 

Above  i 
£200  | 

Above 

£4. 

tag 

£ii 

la 

value. 

£20. 

£300. 

Ballinasloe. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Abbey  gormacan, 

8,078 

39 

265 

336 

172 

367 

231 

218 

614 

600 

237 

- 

3,104 

122 

395 

285 

115 

240 

102 

91 

165 

401 

~ 

1,288 

Ahascragh, 

Austria)  > 

3,599 

28 

137 

88 

181 

— 

846 

Ballinasloe  Rural,  •• 

2,318 

57 

244 

171 

316 

— 

776 

Ballinasloe  Urban,  . . 

2.113 

80 

381 

373 

297 

293 

— 

1,913 

37 

210 

277 

136 

169 

133 

135 

331 

267 

228 

— 

4,462 

54 

146 

70 

124 

175 

67 

— 

318 

281 

1,430 

1,797 

Cloutuskert, 

2,656 

53 

259 

201 

297 

311 

183 

311 

663 

398 

~ 

- 

Kellysgrove, 

2,874 

27 

179 

169 

263 

212 

373 

548 

420 

S99 

Kilconnell, 

3,268 

100 

234 

204 

137 

151 

211 

447 

387 

5,145 

32 

217 

131 

86 

71 

214 

141 

452 

774 

701 

2,826 

EMaghton, 

4,646 

70 

278 

207 

66 

150 

64 

- 

908 

1,070 

454 

1,384 

2,524 

52 

157 

76 

54 

128 

35 

128 

169 

821 

259 

647 

Bllure, 

3,645 

66 

238 

117 

33 

24 

78 

134 

353 

790 

704 

1,118 

Elmcsbane, 

3,698 

80 

242 

121 

104 

114 

64 

— 

408 

341 

222 

— 

Kiltonuer, 

2,929 

92 

259 

143 

158 

268 

136 

46 

318 

222 

441 

848 

Kvlemore, 

1,294 

11 

- 

40 

35 

77 

67 

100 

“ 

461 

513 

- 

8,134 

78 

158 

124 

164 

142 

70 

86 

285 

538 

262 

1,227 

Lismaimy, 

2,516 

4 

67 

54 

32 

95 

36 

47 

179 

~ 

2,002 

Oatfleld 

3,089 

27 

247 

170 

251 

178 

137 

49 

167 

1,037 

245 

583 

i,no 

4,358 

3,359 

2,614 

3,659 

2,487 

1,941 

7,509 

10,074 

6,862 

15,621 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

60,093 

1,109 

4,358 

3,359 

2,614 

3,559 

2,487 

1,941 

7,509 

10,674 

6,862 

15,621 

CLIFDBN. 

•Ballynaloll,  . . 

1,280 

108 

166 

36 

119 

79 

39 

91 

124 

226 

- 

801 

Bencorr, 

735 

69 

161 

37 

39 

46 

102 

— 

58 

— 

233 

— 

•Biaowcn,  ..  •• 

1,118 

388 

159 

14 

15 

27 

113 

49 

- 

348 

~ 

- 

•Clssgan,  .. 

553 

117 

116 

66 

— 

30 

81 

— 

~ 

143 

— 

— 

•Clifden, 

1,930 

416 

467 

46 

140 

94 

38 

46 

589 

100 

— 

- 

•Cushtallary,  ■■  ..  •• 

699 

80 

101 

22 

34 

70 

104 

41 

126 

115 

— 

Denycnnlagh, 

160 

83 

41 

11 

~ 

— 

34 

— 

— 

•Derrylea, 

274 

87 

56 

' 11 

36 

84 

— 

_ 

— 

~ 

— 

“ 

•Dooolmighan, 

645 

126 

178 

62 

56 

- 

31 

44 

159 

~ 

— 

- 

•EnisUnnan, 

676 

174 

180 

U 

17 

26 

37 

— 

- 

281 

— 

•Ellon. 

110 

95 

IS 

11 

— 

- 

— 

— 

•Inwhbofln, 

570 

821 

169 

- 

16 

- 

33 

41 

— • 

— 

— 

•Knookboy,  . . . . , . 

1,193 

690 

388 

39 

— 

76 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- ' 

•Moyna, 

844 

267 

85 

26 

18 

76 

31 

43 

298 

— 

— 

•Ovengowla, 

325 

244 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

•Sinvyie, 

1,940 

550 

525 

60 

17 

78 

35 

50 

131 

486 

~ 

•Bomdstone, 

1.116 

304 

252 

60 

49 

177 

37 

45 

57 

135 

— 

— 

•SUlenia. 

807 

455 

219 

53 

19 

■ - 

— 

43 

78 

— 

— 

- 

•Skannive, 

720 

512 

57 

02 

26 

~ 

68 

— 

— 

~ 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions 

14,870 

4,944 

3,202 

669 

635 

•« 

493 

1,625 

1,29$ 

486 

... 

152 

48 

39 

40 

136 

— 

68 

— 

233 

— 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

15,783 

5,096 

3,304 

617 

893 

715 

493 

1,683 

1,293 

710 

1 

301 

* Scheduled  ae  Congested. 
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appendix  III. — Table  showing  Total  Valuation  of  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


Classification  op  Holdings,  and  Total  Rateable  Valuation  of 
IN  EACH  CLASS. 

,»» 

Unions  and  Electokal  Divisions. 

Total 

Valua- 

tion. 

Not 

exceed- 

ing 

£4. 

Above 
£4  ^ 

exceed- 

Above 

£10 

and  not 

Ing 

£15. 

Above 

in* 

£20. 

Above 

£20 

and  not 

ing 

£30. 

Above 

£30 

exceed- 

ing 

£10. 

Above 

£40 

and  not 
£5ft 

Above 

£50 

and  not 
exceed- 

£100. 

iuooe 

exceed- 

ing 

£200. 

Above 
£200 
and  not 

ing 

£300. 

Above 

£300 

vtoe. 

Galway. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

•Amiagkdown, 

1,515 

278 

659 

209 

23 

97 

31 

— 

95 

123 

- 

_ 

Anglirim, 

1,630 

132 

265 

104 

189 

252 

133 

— 

98 

407 

- 

Ballintempie, 

1,872 

44 

209 

363 

296 

347 

64 

48 

411 

- 

- 

_ 

Ballynncourty, 

2,722 

45 

145 

382 

224 

542 

203 

09 

503 

312 

267 

- 

Barna, 

2,113 

355 

546 

378 

170 

211 

107 

— 

120 

— 

217 

_ 

Belleville,  

1,206 

69 

109 

39 

16 

48 

31 

46 

90 

418 

- 

350 

Camtnore, 

1,916 

66 

338 

213 

87 

176 

110 

— 

170 

436 

- 

329 

Corrowbrowne, 

848 

71 

302 

215 

60 

69 

34 

— 

107 

— 

- 

•_ 

Claregalway, 

1,798 

180 

444 

110 

185 

05 

100 

46 

246 

245 

227 

- 

Clarlnbridge, 

3,603 

136 

346 

417 

226 

550 

271 

83 

187 

155 

- 

1,276 

Deerpark, 

1,300 

176 

214 

42 

129 

42 

— 

— 

872 

109 

217 

- 

•Furbogh, 

917 

126 

349 

90 

54 

44 

103 

41 

~ 

no 

- 

- 

Galway  Rural, 

2,312 

130 

334 

177 

176 

232 

38 

43 

170 

683 

— 

320 

Galway  Urban, 

6,329 

330 

731 

341 

234 

479 

674 

725 

1,644 

296 

1,069 

- 

•Inishmore, 

1,522 

572 

871 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

258 

- 

•Kilcumniln, 

937 

660 

150 

25 

33 

62 

— 

48 

69 

- 

- 

- 

•KUlnunin, 

635 

267 

308 

11 

16 

— 

35 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Lackaghbeg, 

1,616 

43 

236 

219 

71 

173 

176 

180 

127 

114 

- 

328 

•Ltscananaun. 

1,684 

230 

412 

118 

38 

143 

106 

89 

149 

178 

226 

- 

Lisheenavalla, 

718 

36 

230 

78 

94 

— 

— 

47 

232 

— 

- 

- 

•Moycullen, 

944 

101 

219 

248 

37 

80 

~ 

46 

54 

159 

- 

Oranmore, 

1,683 

63 

184 

140 

240 

261 

103 

50 

381 

262 

— 

- 

•Selerna, 

675 

410 

158 

49 

18 

— 

40 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

•SHevaneena, 

969 

266 

311 

48 

16 

75 

67 

- 

81 

105 

- 

- 

•Spiddle, 

736 

244 

358 

26 

34 

25 

— 

49 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Stradbally, 

1,315 

13 

107 

71 

36 

150 

38 

129 

183 

331 

- 

307 

Tullokyne, 

1,281 

52 

305 

172 

160 

117 

181 

50 

244 

— 

— 

“ 

10,534 

3,054 

845 

616 

382 

273 

448 

670 

484 

— 

2,921 

34,261 

5,131 

3,525 

2,633 

3,714 

6,094 

3,768 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  ol  Electoral  Divisions, 

44,705 

4.060 

8,724 

4,370 

2,802 

4.230 

2,544 

1,774 

6.542 

4,438 

2,481 

2,921 

GLENNAMADDY 

•Ballinastack, 

81 

767 

51 

50 

22 

119 

Ballymoe, 

1,992 

148 

895 

123 

53 

124 

66 

— ' 

302 

672 

200 

Ballynaklll, 

2,845 

163 

330 

125 

53 

62 

200 

137 

493 

806 

476 

“ 

•Boyounagh, 

954 

107 

525 

14 

15 

- 

- 

— 

115 

178 

- 

- 

Ci  rrownagur, 

2,894 

71 

460 

268 

126 

140 

103 

— 

819 

266 

1,132 

“ 

Clocmkeen, 

1,458 

118 

392 

52 

93 

128 

83 

60 

75 

134 

— 

348 

Creggs, 

2,445 

180 

483 

71 

17 

26 

— 

120 

59 

163 

497 

820 

Curragbmore, 

1,687 

62 

841 

206 

16 

50 

- 

— ' 

95 

111 

— 

806 

•Glennamaddy, 

1,976 

400 

671 

168 

35 

115 

78 

149 

264 

136 

•Idand, 

1,263 

202 

669 

184 

91 

21 

30 

— •' 

60 

— 

— 

_ 

•Kilcroan, 

2,003 

200 

684 

123 

139 

25 

38 

139 

144 

294 

208 

EUtullagh, 

1,148 

82 

294 

73 

19 

48 

— 

91- 

250 

291 

- 

“ 

•Baheen, 

1,545 

287 

741 

208 

101 

89 

34 

— 

85 

— 

- 

Scregg, 

1,234 

140 

172 

— 

— 

44 

— 

— 

118 

no 

- 

655 

Sliankill 

1,395 

121 

298 

81 

91 

46 

78 

— 

171 

264 

245 

•Templetogher, 

1,834 

104 

934 

206 

08 

103 

— 

- 

329 

- 

Toberadosh, 

1,848 

170 

361 

194 

179 

71 

60 

218 

544 

— 

Toberroe, 

2,082 

111 

591 

206 

71 

50 

103 

45 

214 

691 

“ _ 

Total  ol  Congested  Electoral 

757 

208 

Divisions. 

Total^  of  ^Non-Congested 

21,028 

1,375 

4,107 

1,267 

906 

684 

502 

2,309 

3,662 

2,559 

2,620 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

81,960 

2,915 

8,098 

2,221 

1,237 

1,281 

870 

839 

3,494 

4,709 

2,767 

5,629 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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HI, —Table  showing  Total  Valuation  of  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


BKIOXS  AX'D  Electoral  Divisions. 

Total 
Val  a- 

Oort. 

irdamnllivan, 

3,223 

Ariirahan, 

1,427 

BaHycahalan, 

1,831 

Beafih. 

3,781 

Cabermore, 

2,071 

Cappaid, 

617 

Castletaylor, 

1,920 

Downs, 

2,098 

Drumacoo, 

2,495 

Gnrt, 

2,248 

Kilbeacanty, 

1,234 

Kilieely 

2,120 

Killeenavarra, 

1,773 

KilUnny, 

1,956 

Killartan, 

3,746 

Eillbomaa. 

1,479 

Dayana. 

2,627 

Eahasane, 

1,478 

Skebanagh.  .. 

2,568 

Total  ol  Non-Congested 

40,641 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

40,641 

IODGHREA. 

AiDs, 

1,746 

Atary, 

2,835 

BaBynagar, 

1,580 

Bracklagh, 

3,659 

BnJJann, 

1,172 

Cappalusk, 

1,983 

Castleboy, 

2,870 

Qoonkeen, 

1,412 

Culmanstown, 

717 

Craaghwell, 

3,280 

'Derrylanr, 

397 

Dramkeary, 

2,309 

Gralgabbey, 

1,027 

Giaage, 

3,096 

Grsethffl, 

1 809 

Kiichreeat,  . . 

2,472 

Efamirtcny, 

1,623 

Elconieria 

2,535 

Kifflmor, 

1,494 

Kiflogiiieen, 

3,273 

Kibneee, 

4,284 

Blrceun, 

2,987 

Kiiteskin, 

2,425 

Eiltnllagh, 

2.218 

Lacla'e;, 

ttftrim, 

1 156 

•Longhatorick,  „ 

'^ogto-ea  Rural, 

8,431 

* Scheduled  os  Congested. 
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ROT  AL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 

HI Table  showing  Total  Valuation  of  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


Above  Above  Above  Above  Above 


Total  of  Non-Congested  68,675  1,685  6,782  5,438  3,931  6,267  4,669  3,391  10,108  12,499  4,925  8, MO 

Electoral  Divisions.  | | 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions,  70,389  2,079  7,388  5,657  3,968  I 6,389  I 4,733  3,488  10,335  1 12,499  4,925  8,980 


Castleblakeney, 

CaBUeffrcncli 


Total  of  Electoral  Divisions  38,740  2,491  7,364  3,413 


70  32  183  215 


j 96  j 137  | 48 

I 87  I — 55 


196  | 66  I 144  j 188 


Total  of  Electoral  Divisions,  14,312  I 4,191  I 3,439  | 1,095 


* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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t'2. -Table  showing  Total  Valuation  of  ouch  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued.  appeni  is 


Classification  os  Holdings,  and  Total  Rateable  Valuation  op  those 
in  each  Class. 


Unions  and  Electoral  jmsiOHS. 

Total 

Valua- 

• Not 
exceed- 
ing 
£4. 

£10 

Above 

£10 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£15. 

Above 

£15 

aDd  not 

ing 

£20. 

Above 

£20 

and  not 

ing 

£30. 

Above 
£30  ^ 

Above 

£10 

and  not 
exceed- 

3 

Above 

£50 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£100. 

Above  ! 

£100  t i 

tog 

£200. 

Above  j 

and  not 
xceed-  1 

£300.  | 

POBTUMNA 

AMieyvUIe, 

Ballyglass, 

Drummin, 

Eyrecourt, 

Killimor, 

Kiimalinoge, 

Kilqnain 

Meelick, 

Moat, 

Pallas, 

Portumna, 

Tiranascragh, 

Tynagli, 

£ 

1,092 

1,298 

417 

2,928 

2,977 

2,180 

3,711 

1,163 

3,063 

5,651 

1.300 

1,830 

17 
11 

18 

78 

21 

52 

72 

19 

21 

£ 

212 

199 

847 

183 

376 

78 

229 

531 

93 

176 

£ 

281 

89 

101 

118 

266 

196 

82 

195 

673 

89 

£ 

121 

91 

72 

86 

168 

55 

124 

220 

308 

139 

97 

80 

90 
247 

180 

151 

208 

131 

231 

386 

234 

378 

91 
211 

109 

102 

137 

180 

105 

108 

113 

100 

98 

130 

228 

£ 

41 

184 

230 

19 

131 

16 

99 

186 

139 

86 

211 

100 

251 

042 

292 

355 

459 

885 

291 

1,113 

311 

157 

133 

502 

665 

393 

176 

110 

117 

722 

137 

385 

£ 

600 

211 

250 

219 

£ 

311 

539 

321 

333 

357 

1,179 

749 

Total  ot  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

117 

70 

101 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  of  Son-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

33,777 

765 

3,561 

3,103 

2,179 

3,120 

1,884 

1,581 

5,420 

5,116 

2,076 

4,923 

Total  of  Blectoral  Divisions, 

31,191 

835 

3,773 

3,291 

2,179 

8,120 

1,918 

1,531 

5,129 

5,110 

2,076 

4,923 

Abbey,  East, 

1,737 

72 

193 

- 

16 

21 

10 

- 

66 

- 

- 

1,329 

Abbey,  West, 

1,224 

179 

268 

119 

16 

- 

12 

56 

101 

~ 

‘Addergoole, 

2,108 

283 

620 

298 

103 

218 

11 

309 

— 

Annagndown, 

1,896 

222 

441 

88 

161 

66 

Ill 

— 

171 

" 

— 

Ballinderry. 

757 

81 

78 

31 

30 

30 

— 

46 

71 

114 

264 

— 

957 

21 

165 

150 

51 

123 

1*1 

— 

— 

— 

Ballynapark-, 

1,565 

209 

227 

30 

91 

58 

75 

91 

52 

— 

224 

190 

Beagbmore, 

1,306 

70 

177 

21 

19 

80 

- 

— 

273 

106 

— 

•Beldare, 

1,758 

171 

800 

105 

75 

18 

133 

— 

804 

122 

Carrowrevagh, 

1,890 

77 

258 

82 

90 

90 

265 

581 

217 

202 

- 

Claretoam, 

2,005 

108 

110 

122 

37 

166 

138 

47 

556 

1,011 

“ 

— 

Cionbem, 

1,884 

71 

281 

132 

20 

102 

112 

— 

110 

490 

Cummer, 

1,603 

46 

181 

109 

40 

74 

39 

129 

292 

693 

“ 

- 

Donagnpamek, 

2,078 

111 

146 

121 

71 

09 

35 

13 

612 

368 

212 

. “ 

Doonbally, 

3,358 

115 

569 

396 

178 

162 

71 

50 

820 

219 

_ 

"Dunraorc, 

3,198 

109 

1,350 

368 

217 

283 

69 

— 

150 

“ 

FoihaB, 

117 

670 

221 

71 

93 

105 

181 

102 

236 

2,069 

Headford, 

3,021 

62 

191 

256 

233 

253 

179 

138 

350 

1,150 

Hillsbrook, 

1480 

160 

514 

68 

52 

119 

113 

— 

563 

111 

— 

Kilbennan, 

1,578 

127 

421 

126 

83 

75 

07 

— 

325 

Kileoona, 

2,207 

28 

96 

144 

117 

74 

101 

92 

1,035 

Kill  cany, 

26 

323 

208 

170 

212 

180 

48 

~ 

— 

— 

Killeen, 

2,308 

116 

163 

207 

35 

76 

139 

231 

616 

218 

237 

~ 

KUlererin, 

2,085 

69 

201 

113 

51 

146 

149 

135 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
•2  U 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


HI. Table  showing  Total  Valuation  of  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway— continued. 


CIASSIFI0ATIOX 

OF  HOLDINGS,  AXD  TOTAL  RATEABLE  VALUATION  OF  THOSE 
IN  EACH  CLASS. 

Uxioxs  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Total 

Valua- 

tion. 

Not 

exceed- 

ing 

£4. 

Above 
£4  t 

ing 

£10. 

A£lo'e 
and  not 

ing 

£15. 

and  not 

A£206 
and  not 

£30 

A£306 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£40. 

Above 

£40 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£50. 

Above 

£60 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£100. 

Above 
£100 
and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£200. 

Above 
£200 
and  not 

ing 

£300. 

Amo 

in 

value. 

TCAM — CMlIhiHCd. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,579 

37 

222 

206 

213 

287 

132 

100 

186 

589 

211 

30} 

Killursa, 

2,900 

140 

845 

516 

310 

170 

74 

550 

~ 

Kilmoylan, 

2,347 

86 

232 

38 

53 

28 

4a 

216 

»04 

707 

Kilshanvy. 

1,689 

. 168 

411 

182 

108 

73 

— 

— 

370 

- 

•Levally, 

1,183 

133 

390 

05 

102 

101 

31 

— 

MUl  town. 

3,065 

195 

941 

469 

os 

248 

280 

83 

“ 

- 

Monivea, 

1,673 

84 

285 

134 

95 

109 

46 

332 

144 

384 

Moyne. 

1,858 

158 

617 

203 

17 

102 

30 

162 

272 

291 

- 

Ryehill,  — 

1,351 

111 

35 

17 

• - 

— 

— 

428 

013 

Tuam  Rural, 

2,834 

228 

455 

153 

139 

231 

202 

268 

855 

— 

- 

Tuam  Urban, 

1,395 

50 

82 

37 

56 

100 

31 

126 

- 

738 

Total  o"  Congested  Electoral 

8 547 

1,001 

3,169 

866 

497 

030 

233 

126 

1,309 

6GC 

_ 

_ 

Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Cougested 
..  Electoral  Divisions. 

02,414 

3,440 

10,088 

4,720 

2,697 

3,549 

2,749 

2,162 

9,742 

10,590 

4,354 

7,708 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

70,961 

4,441 

18,857 

5,592 

3,194 

4,229 

2,982 

2,288 

11,051 

11,265 

4,354 

7,708 

62,915 

15,587 

19,937 

4,780 

2,407 

3,393 

2,123 

1,824 

6,371 

4,018 

1,395 

MO* 

Divisions  in  County. 

Total  of  Non- Conges  ted  Elec- 
toral  Divisions  in  County. 

358,953 

13,812 

47,223 

29,698 

19,918 

27,521 

19,267 

14,623 

49,743 

55,214 

28,365 

53,569 

Total  of  County,  . . 

421,808 

29,879 

67,160 

34,478 

22,325 

30,914 

21,390 

16,447 

50,114 

59,232 

29,760 

54,669 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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IV. — Table  showing  the  Population  on  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway. 


Classification  of  Holdings  according  to  Uatearle  Valuation,  and  Population 


Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Holdings. 

Above 

Above 

Above 

£15 

and  not 

ing 

£20. 

Above 

£20 

exceed- 

ing 

£30. 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

£300 

in 

If 

and  not 

and  not 
exceed- 

is 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£40. 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£50. 

and  not ; 

ing 

£100. 

and  not 

ing 

£200. 

and  not  > 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 

' 

Ballinasloe. 

Abbeygurmacan.  . . 

656 

58 

155 

“• 

48 

69 

55 

27 

65 

“ 

17 

Atacragli, 

1,081 

215 

332 

50 

50 

13 

18 

— 

222 

Aeghrim, 

400 

40 

68 

22 

46 

30 

10 

18 

51 

49 

— 

48 

Ballinasloe  Hural,  • ■ 

581 

77 

161 

75 

21 

47 

11 

11 

8 

6 

— 

104 

Ballinasloe  Urban,  . . 

502 

90 

143 

67 

67 

68 

18 

10 

17 

10 

— 

Ballymacward,  • • • • • ■ 

468 

04 

137 

95 

52 

23 

25 

10 

21 

15 

26 

— . 

Clonfert, 

523 

04 

99 

25 

38 

29 

7 

32 

8 

71 

120 

(lontaskert, 

545 

55 

158 

88 

96 

62 

12 

27 

36 

11 

- 

- 

Kellysgrove, 

446 

43 

100 

.. 

73 

42 

30 

27 

21 

21 

24 

Kilconneli, 

697 

139 

220 

82 

42 

37 

29 

5 

52 

59 

17 

15 

Kiliaan, 

653 

48 

143 

09 

28 

21 

45 

41 

39 

144 

Killallagliton, 

048 

121 

193 

72 

15 

27 

3 

- 

61 

61 

37 

58 

Killoran, 

369 

94 

130 

29 

22 

14 

7 

19 

4 

22 

15 

13 

Kite, 

536 

106 

158 

35 

19 

5 

5 

49 

90 

18 

44 

Kilmacshanc, 

505 

162 

186 

44 

25 

24 

— 

— 

26 

38 

- 

— 

KDtormer, 

651 

178 

172 

65 

58 

58 

26 

9 

17 

“ 

24 

26 

Eylemore, 

130 

14 

— 

* 

10 

20 

4 

6 

34 

38 

— 

Laurencetown, 

571 

170 

128 

51 

35 

40 

8 

10 

17 

27 

29 

56 

lismanny, 

379 

27 

43 

10 

29 

* 

- 

17 

22* 

Oatfidd, 

552 

60 

198 

75 

75 

41 

13 

11 

6 

41 

0 

17 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisons. 

10,893 

1,873 

2,924 

1,240 

825 

352 

197 

546 

054 

374 

1,172 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

10,893 

2,924 

1,240 

825 

736 

352 

197 

540 

«* 

374 

i,  172 

Clifden. 

•Bailynakill, 

681 

204 

147 

0 

49 

20 

3 

105 

37 

23 

- 

,a 

Bencorr, 

350 

145 

126 

7 

— 

10 

8 

9 

- 

36 

— 

•Bunowen, 

1,171 

969 

124 

3 

9 

- 

26 

‘ 

— 

36 

— 

- 

•Cleggan, 

527 

315 

133 

45 

— 

— 

3 

- 

— 

31 

— 

— 

•Clifden, 

1,748 

942 

546 

37 

64 

37 

6 

5 

101 

10 

- 

— 

•CnsUdllary, 

437 

254 

100 

8 

10 

18 

23 

— 

20 

4 

— 

— 

Derrycunlagh, 

206 

162 

38 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

— 

- 

— 

•Derrylea, 

233 

155 

46 

2 

11 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Doonlonglian, 

502 

295 

158 

8 

18 

— 

9 

6 

8 

~ 

— ( 

•Errislannan, 

726 

516 

159 

- 

35 

1 

7 

— 

— 

8 

• — 

•nilon. 

334 

811 

14 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■Iiishboln, 

841 

657 

171 

— 

8 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

■ - 

•Knockboy, 

2,080 

1,555 

437 

— 

- 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Moms, 

047 

761 

80 

13 

3 

18 

10 

3 

84 

— 

— 

— 

•Ovengowla, 

•Binvyle, 

2,042 

1,429 

72 

23 

7 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

•Konndstone, 

1,328 

717 

307 

61 

14 

142 

. 10 

53 

5 

19 

— 

— 

•SiHona, 

1,360 

1,093 

207 

30 

8 

- 

— 

14 

8 

- 

- 

•SkanniYe, 

1,319 

1,213 

,3 

10 

“ 

u 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

17,028 

12,116 

3,303 

258 

236 

W 

»> 

255 

272 

181 

“ 

Total  of  X On-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

556 

307 

164 

11 

19 

" 

0 

- 

36 

' 

I 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

17,584 

12,423 

3,467 

269 

286 

321 

255 

281 

131 

70 

24 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 

IY. Table  showing  the  Population  on  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway  continued 


C'r.A3SIFI0t'H0>;  OF  HOT.MXGS  ACOORWSO  * 


kns  and  Electoral  Dmsioxs. 


Agrieul-  I 

tnral 

Holdings.  | 


; ASe  i ASn* 

exceed-  exceed-  , exceed-  exceed-  1 exceed- 


Galway. 

•Annaglulown, 

Aughrim, 

Uallintemple, 

Ballynaconrty, 

Belleville, 

Cornmore, 

Carrowbrownc, 

Claregalway, 

Clarinbridge. 

Deerpark, 

•FnrbogU, 

Galway  Rural, 

Gahvay  Urban, 

•Inishmore, 

•Kilcummin, 

•Elllannin, 

Lackaghbeg, 

•Liscananaun, 

Usheenavalla, 

•Moycullen 
Oranmore, 

•Selerna, 

♦Slievanccna, 

•Spiddle, 

Stradbolly, 

Tulloltyne, 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral  I 
Dl\lr'"-  1 

ital  c 
Elect 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions,  I 


1,403  I 
2,142 


11,390  ] 
11,302  ' 


Glensasiaddv. 


•Balllnastaek, 

Ballymoe, 

Ballynakill, 

•Boyonnagli, 

Carrownagnr, 

Cloonkeen, 

Creggs, 

Curraghmore, 

•Glennamaddy, 

•Kilcroan, 

Kutullagli, 

•Eaheen, 


SUankill, 

•Temnletoglier, 

Toberadosli, 

Toberroe, 


Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions.  j- 

Total  ef  Electoral  Divisions,  ; 


« i 


* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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IV. — Table  showing  the  Population  on  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 




| 

1 

ACCORDING  TO  RATEARI.E 

each  Class. 

Popula- 

CMOS*  asd  Electoral  Division's. 

Agricul- 

Not 

Above 

Above 

410 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

£300 

Holdings. 

ing 

exceed- 

lng 

lng 

£50 

value. 

430. 

£100. 

£200. 

1300. 

GOUT. 

ArdamuUivan, 

080 

149 

365 

172 

96 

55 

10 

33 

32 

5 

- 

63 

ArJrahan, 

232 

40 

30 

• 62 

3 

13 

45 

10 

10 

— 

— 

10 

Baliycahalan, 

081 

102 

208 

121 

" 

72 

19 

31 

22 

- 

— 

- 

Beogh, 

910 

97 

330 

140 

84 

03 

62 

25 

49 

37 

23 

- 

Ciliermore. 

447 

50 

155 

72 

75 

33 

10 

12 

5 

29 

~ 

CapparJ, 

215 

02 

107 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

Cislletaylur,  

373 

86 

88 

39 

48 

18 

6 

- 

12 

5 

— 

71 

Dooms. 

096 

50 

249 

100 

90 

81 

16 

8 

6 

— 

- 

Drumaeoo, 

719 

227 

240 

100 

8 

90 

20 

- 

7 

- 

— 

27 



209 

21 

52 

26 

05 

26 

14 

8 

18 

39 

— 

— 

Kdbeacauty, 

504 

89 

220 

63 

06 

8 

38 

7 

- 

- 

— 

13 

KiUeely, 

736 

51 

216 

219 

101 

67 

57 

16 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Kitonavarra, 

426 

55 

172 

73 

51 

43 

5 

16 

7 

4 

— 

- 

Killiimy- 

669 

27 

210 

127 

103 

45 

37 

- 

20 

- 

— 

- 

Klitartan, 

858 

96 

169 

170 

126 

132 

34 

36 

42 

0 

— 

33 

KilUwmas. 

379 

176 

88 

10 

20 

23 

7 

25 

0 

6 

— 

15 

Kiuvarra. 

730 

92 

244 

118 

57 

129 

18 

0 

38 

25 

— 

. — 

Rahasane, 

102 

30 

49 

31 

- 

9 

24 

- 

12 

— 

- 

Skehanaglt, 

425 

33 

134 

124 

42 

27 

16 

20 

18 

~ 

5 

10,300 

444 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  o£  Electoral  Divisions, 

10,306 

1,593 

3,326 

1,850 

1,098 

934 

444 

262 

331 

140 

52 

276 

Locobrea. 

688 

39 

178 

41 

15 

_ 

Atteiry, 

581 

123 

186 

54 

50 

42 

20 

15 

52 

39 

— 

— 

Ballynagar, 

302 

67 

166 

60 

25 

3 

7 

- 

10 

— 

— 

34 

Bracldagli, 

701 

23 

150 

115 

98 

80 

37 

33 

80 

54 

19 

- 

BulUan. 

391 

61 

184 

33 

26 

29 

31 

- 

3 

24 

— 

_ 

f appalusk, 

040 

107 

221 

58 

01 

50 

23 

— ' 

57 

63 

— 

- 

Caatieboy, 

242 

54 

73 

28 

— 

6 

— 

16 

16 

11 

23 

15 

Clooiikeen, 

427 

86 

112 

63 

50 

50 

— 

27 

15 

24 

— 

- 

Colmnatown 

166 

22 

48 

24 

13 

19 

— 

— 

— 

40 

— 

- 

Ctiiighwell, 

587 

65 

102 

110 

57 

119 

71 

17 

43 

3 

— 

- 

•Barylanr, 

470 

104 

280 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bramkeary, 

815 

217 

251 

129 

53 

41 

49 

37 

25 

13 

— 

' - 

Oraigabbey, 

279 

65 

105 

52 

20 

- 

- 

- 

6 

13 

— 

12 



536 

65 

108 

61 

39 

87 

5 

26 

43 

31 

52 

19 

finettfll,  

291 

25 

71 

57 

34 

16 

47 

10 

8 

23 

— 

- 

Kildmest, 

463 

29 

80 

57 

62 

101 

34 

_ 

47 

31 

— 

22 

Kil'oaickny, 

433 

12 

143 

123 

03 

70 

s 

_ 

10 

7 

- _ 

_ 

KOeonlerUi, 

399 

40 

58 

43 

43 

28 

34 

- 

25 

51 

45 

32 

Eaiimor, 

590 

108 

244 

107 

53 

21 

21 

— 

25 

11 

— 

— 

EillsgUleen, 

0A5 

122 

41 

75 

40 

34 

79 

18 

16 

_ 

Kamea, 

547 

64 

121 

97 

49 

53 

30 

22 

21 

11 

13 

66 

KilreeBu, 

382 

79 

24 

19 

14 

13 

11 

22 

34 

— 

06 

KiltaKH, 

480 

180 

148 

16 

20 

7 

29 

13 

3 

_ 

IS 

71 

KUtollagb. 

21 

43 

12 

17 

62 

21 

11 

Laekalea, 

7 

56 

27 

ID 

9 

16 

6 

• _ t 

Leitrim, 

14 

75 

u 

19 

33 

21 

_ 

*Loi0utoriefc, 

377 

252 

_ 

: _ 

_ 

13 

_ 

_ 

Loagbrea  Rural,  . . 

464 

41 

110 

92 

56 

17 

9 

34 

30 

_ 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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IV. Table  showing  the  Population  on  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Gal  way — continued. 


LASSIFICATION  OF  HOLDINGS  ACCORDING  TO  RATEABLE  VALUATION 

AND  To 

Total 

Popula- 

Agricul- 

Holdings. 

[.Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Not 

exceed- 

ing 

Above  i 
£4 

and  not 
exceed- 1 
£10. 

Above  i 
£10  | 

exceed- 

ing 

£15. 

L jIT 

Above 

£20 

and  not  ] 
exceed-  : 
iiw  1 
£30.  ] 

Above  | 
£30 

cxcceri- 
£40.  | 

Above  : 
£40  ! 

and  not  ! 

itia 

£50. 

Aliove 
£50  | 

and  not 
execed- 

£100.  j 

Above  i 
£100 
and  not  j 
ing 

£200.  ! 

Above 
£200 
and  not 

£30B0 

Above 

m 

LOUQHREA — COIltllUICll' 

| 

Loughrea  Urban. 

222 

110  | 

22 

23 

18 

37 

8 ! 

- ! 

6 

- : 

- i 

MarblchUI, 

663 

242  1 

294 

so 

— 

26 

15 

14 

12  i 

- j 

11 

Mountain, 

382 

56  j 

151 

30 

44 

30 

15 

5 

9 

25  : 

I7  i 

- 

Moyode, 

256 

07 

27 

32 

* i 

17 

— 

17 

45 

6 ! 

_ 

Raford, 

374 

55  | 

94 

66 

12 

12  1 

17 

- 

16  i 

ii 

Tiaquin,  ..  •• 

529 

03  , 

241 

112 

36  ■ 

22 

- 

11 

- 

u ; 

- 

Woodford,  . . . . • • j 

597 

303 

ISO 

66 

14 

31  i 

13 

18 

16 

- 

- 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral  j 

1,144 

719 

612 

i., 

14 

31 

13 

18 

29  ' 

- 

- 

- 

Total  of  Nan-Congested  j 
Electoral  Divisions.  i 

14,742 

2,371 

4,358 

2,105 

1,212 

1,339 

683 

343 

774 

,8. 

», 

«t 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions,  : 

16,186 

3,090 

4,870 

2,303 

1,226  1 

1,370 

608  ! 361 

726 

8.1 

478 

MOUNTBBLLEW. 

Armagh,  . - - • • • i 

030 

166 

177 

92 

23 

IS 

7 

7 

.8 

12 

9 

10! 

B&llynaklU,  

029 

473 

351 

37 

12 

22 

1* 

3 

12 

1 

- 

i 

Caltra, 

479 

83 

179 

83 

26 

40 

14 

10 

16 

4 

24 

- 

Castlcblakcncy, 

652 

202 

262 

80 

44 

— 

6 

7 

40 

5 

- 

- 

Castleffrencli, 

1,210 

285 

646 

137 

35 

24 

17 

9 

19 

9 

9 

a 

Clonbrock, 

1,037 

188 

517 

135 

19 

28 

11 

7 

38 

5 

16 

K 

•Cloonkeen, 

1,393 

552 

756 

58 

— 

— 

10 

0 

8 

— 

- 

- 

Cooloo, 

853 

258 

302 

139 

33 

° 

9 

27 

10 

- 

Derryglassaim, 

1,393. 

668 

ISO 

50 

58 

5 

13 

26 

20 

- 

- 

Killcroran,  . - 

1,800 

363 

890 

273 

85 

03 

18 

- 

30 

59 

13 

- 

Killian, 

1,183 

434 

474 

135 

77 

10 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

Mountbellew, 

1,784 

287 

490 

189 

90 

157 

68 

134 

42 

57 

22 

22 

Mounthazel, 

708 

206 

190 

09 

47 

10 

50 

22 

52 

33 

29 

Taghboy, 

533 

01 

330 

70 

5 

- 

- 

8 

29 

- 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

1,393 

552 

756 

» 

- 

- 

10 

0 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

13,196 

3,408 

5,482 

1,631 

544 

469 

210 

881 

351 

244 

163 

« 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

14,589 

3,990 

6,238 

1,630 

544 

469 

229 

230 

362 

244 

163 

«: 

Oughterard. 

•Camus, 

529 

502 

20 

- 

- 

7 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

•Clooubur, 

2,050 

1,251 

489 

86 

33 

26 

20 

17 

23 

15 

- 

•Cong, 

1,068 

1,212 

310 

51 

49 

11 

24 

- 

11 

- 

- 

•Crumpaun, 

2,370 

2,038 

304 

16 

— 

12 

— 

- 

- 

- 

•Cur, 

513 

366 

36 

6 

— 

49 

23 

— 

33 

— 

— 

•Gorumna, 

2,347 

2,187 

100 

21 

— 

3 

21 

- 

6 

- 

•Kilcummm,  , . ■ . • • 

346 

338 

8 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

•Letterbrickavm, 

671 

380 

16 

14 

— 

63 

10 

- 

147 

- 

•Letterfore, 

506 

179 

281 

22 

24 

27 

— 

— 

23 

- 

- 

•iettermore, 

1,263 

1,000 

222 

8 

— 

24 

— 

— 

; - 

- 

- 

' 

•Ougliterard, 

1,988 

971 

623 

141 

96 

12 

36 

40 

56 

7 

•Ross,  • • • • 

314 

232 

14 

3 

— 

14 

24 

4 

23 

— ■ 

•Turlougii,} 

1,452 

1,240 

173 

14 

2 

23 

j — 

— 

1 — 

- 

•Wormhole. 

1,530 

412 

852 

156 

24 

34 

i 8 

8 

- 

19 

17 

. 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
;D  visions. 

17,560 

12,817 

3,407 

»» 

» 

» 

j 166 

75 

322 

.8 

17 

„ 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

17,550 

12,317 

8,407 

I 

« 

228 

.0, 

166 

75 

' 322 

“ 

17 

» 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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IV. — Table  showing  the  Population  on  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway — continued. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  HOLDINGS 

ACCORDING  TO  EAT  ADDS  V 

I.OATION, 

Total 

Pojmla- 

Agricul- 

IN  EACH 

Class. 

CSIOSS  AND  ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS. 

Hot 

Above 

Above 

£10 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

exceed- 

Holdings. 

exceed- 

111). 

lag 

£200. 

£300. 

PORTCVNA. 

Abbeyvllle, 

085 

101 

242 

139 

58 

21 

10 

6 

8 

EaUrglass, 

403 

47 

157 

30 

32 

69 

25 

27 

3 

4 

Deonr.  

317 

28 

122 

38 

29 

41 

2 

5 

30 

- 

11 

723 

130 

270 

137 

48 

31 

14 

48 

18 

21 

— 

— 

Eneconrt, 

038 

203 

112 

79 

20 

32 

26 

7 

33 

39 

— 

27 

KDlimor, 

073 

64 

172 

90 

48 

08 

21 

11 

18 

62 

— 

13 

Kilnolinoge,  

304 

30 

33 

28 

15 

6 

- 

2 

27 

8 

20 

Kiliinain, 

337 

21 

03 

74 

33 

37 

14 

4 

22 

19 

— 

20 

Meeliot 

509 

21 

90 

106 

64 

71 

18 

20 

47 

30 

15 

18 

Moat,  

333 

20 

112 

54 

45 

53 

20 

17 

— 

9 

3 

— 

Pallas. 

718 

35 

328 

113 

108 

25 

16 

- 

31 

- 

— 

82 

Portnmna, 

070 

62 

217 

259 

121 

09 

50 

41 

80 

33 

9 

29 

Tiracascragb, 

214 

18 

51 

32 

25 

16 

12 

— 

20 

- 

34 

- 

Tycagh, 

438 

38 

105 

36 

35 

57 

75 

30 

15 

10 

Total  ol  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

482 

207 

... 

57 

- 

- 

> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,002 

974 

2,110 

1,235 

694 

005 

318 

214 

321 

297 

79 

209 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

7,494 

2,277 

1,202 

604 

005 

325 

214 

321 

297 

- 

209 

Team. 

Abbey.  East, 

119 

180 

_ 

A 

8 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

02 

Abbey,  West, 

084 

322 

255 

60 

3 

— 

- 

0 

— 

2 

— 

33 

•Addergoolc, 

1,472 

583 

501 

148 

47 

02 

— 

9 

27 

10 

— 

- 

Annaghdown, 

710 

175 

342 

59 

25 

20 

— 

7 

42 

— 

— 

BalliadeiTy, 

324 

194 

77 

8 

3 

_ 

— 

15 

7 

5 

15 

— 

Miodnff, 

297 

25 

125 

64 

12 

20 

31 

- 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Myupaik, 

858 

480 

221 

30 

30 

18 

29 

2 

2 

— 

11 

35 

Beiglinore 

362 

04 

144 

10 

25 

22 

_ 

- 

14 

28 

15 

- 

•BeWaie, 

1,184 

289 

756 

41 

17 

20 

21 

- 

31 

0 

— 

- 

Cunwrevagh, 

573 

144 

200 

38 

22 

_ 

_ 

36 

82 

16 

35 

— 

Umtasin, 

727 

189 

312 

70 

7 

26 

24 

3 

42 

54 

— 

- 

Clcabern, 

023 

139 

243 

84 

7 

43 

21 

10 

81 

45 

- 

Coamer, 

79 

as 

12 

_ 

32 

8 

36 

— 

- 

UoMgbpatrlck, 

722 

214 

317 

61 

23 

15 

8 

7 

48 

28 

0 

- 

Dootbally, 

1,058 

287 

422 

185 

72 

27 

14 

0 

66 

82 

7 

- . 

•Dmuoott, 

2,149 

707 

1,016 

171 

103 

67 

28 

37 

20 

— 

— 

Eo  shall. 

34 

23 

23 

15 

— 

19 

121 

Hesdiord, 

66 

89 

48 

61 

9 

22 

36 

41 

14 

- 

432 

32 

13 

36 

_ 

61 

7 

— 

— 

Kilbesaan, 

202 

10 

44 

27 

18 

ift 

Kdcoona, 

343 

381 

98 

16 

77 

6. 

60 

54 

81 

Sffleteria, 

810 

188 

413 

111 

11 

66 

53 

669 

110 

100 

64 

" 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


IV.— Table  showing  the  Population  on  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Galway— continued. 


^Total 

Classification  of  Holdings  according  to^Rateabie  Valuation, 

AND  Popcuhos 

Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Holdings. 

N°d 

Ins 

£4. 

"no 

ALT 

exceed- 

£15. 

Above 

£15 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£20. 

Above 

£20 

and  not 

ing 

£30. 

Above 

£30 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£40. 

Above 

140 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
150. 

A£50° 

exceed- 

ing 

£100. 

Above 
£100 
and  not 

'If 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 

Abort 

£30(1 

TCTAH— toullNHfd. 

Killower, 

544 

51 

167 

100 

03 

30 

22 

22 

21 

37 

5 

11 

Killursa, 

1,445 

208 

734 

275 

107 

41 

7 

14 

40 

19 

- 

- 

Kilmoylan, 

511 

160 

189 

24 

- 

— 

29 

33 

31 

» 

Kilahanvy, 

8J8 

289 

300 

42 

15 

— 

18 

18 

- 

•Loyally, 

783 

230 

345 

42 

15 

6 

11 

- 

- 

Milltown, 

1,818 

315 

730 

283 

20 

09 

24 

10 

41 

- 

203 

96 

113 

34 

* 

13 

7 

3 

6 

- 

11 

Moyne 

963 

201 

550 

99 

10 

5 

- 

13 

14 

11 

- 

Ryehttl, 

405 

187 

120 

10 

7 

“ 

~ 

— 

Tuam  Rural, 

955 

341 

317 

54 

20 

20 

74 

25 

78 

14 

- 

- 

Tuam  Urban, 

218 

84 

40 

“ 

° 

SO 

Total  o£  Congested  Electcral 
Divisions. 

5,528 

1,809 

2,708 

409 

- 

55 

20 

39 

- 

- 

Total  of  Noil-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

21,047 

8,041 

2,301 

835 

072 

505 

314 

867 

593 

290 

ill 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

26,575 

7,377 

11,340 

2,710 

1,044 

836 

560 

982 

032 

290 

« 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Division  In  Count}'. 

62,687 

37,074 

18,877 

2,370 

1,018 

452 

931 

344 

107 

111 

Total  of  Non-Cougested  Elec- 
toral Divisions  in  County. 

97,820 

21,044 

34,300 

12,592 

6,258  ’ 

5,801 

2,986 

1,842 

4,314 

3,134 

1,532 

3,51! 

Total  of  County,  . . 

160,007 

58,118 

53,243 

14,902 

7,217 

0,879 

3,438 

5,245 

3,478 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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V.— Return  showing 


the  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  the  Number  of  various  sized  Holdings  in  each 
Electoral  Division  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  the  year  1906. 


A f PEND  IX 


|X\ 


Compiled  from  the  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906. 


— 

Number  o 

HOLDINGS 

IN  EACH  ELECTORAL  DIVISION. 

AW 

AW.„„ 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Total 

Number 

Vsiom  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Not 

And°°not 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

500 

ActL  i 

of 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ballinasloe. 

Abbeygormican,  . . 

42 

52 

73 

SO 

. 8 

15 

7 

5 

2 j 

233 

Aoghrim, 

28 

10 

22 

25 

14 

5 

1 : 

1*6 

68 

58 

119 

65 

18 

22 

8 

3 

i ; 

362 

Billinasloe, 

BaByniacward, 

1 

10 

22 

86 

“ i 

“ j 

112 

Clontert,  ••  '• 

10 

10 

18 

22 

15 

11 

* 

1 ! 

2 

19 

44 

85 

14 

_ 

i 

143 

9 

21 

42 

12 

15 

13 

6 

- J 

173 

25 

Eillsllaglitan,  ..  ••  j 

- 

16 

55 

35 

9 

9 

7 

92 

Killoran,  ••  ••• 

23 

8 

7 

! 

5 

15 

28 

28 

7 

10 

Eihnacshane,  . . ■ • • • 1 

1 

19 

28 

39 

16 

* 

7 

2 

- 

116 

Kiltormer, 

4 

25 

39 ; 

36 

15 

14 

6 

" 

Kyiemore,  . . • • • • I 

2 

3 

6 

2 

' 

8 

5 

120 

44 

Uurencetown, 

36 

9 

16 

21 

12 

13 

Liamsnny, 

— 

4 

11 

0 

7 

6 

Oatfleli), 

6 

11 

80 

32 

22 

9 

3 

Total  of  Union  (all  Noii-Congeated), 

228 

323 

086 

576 

249 

235 

151 

93 

17 

2,558 

ClITDEN. 

' BaBynakill, 

3 

» 

49 

12 

14 

10 

18 

67 

Beneorr, 

— 

2 

9 

1 

* Bmowcn, 

4 

11 

149 

59 

0 

8 

“ 

• rtapjon 

_ 

9 

50 

12 

6 

2 

1 

• Clifden,  

45 

61 

128 

69 

23 

18 

7 

3 

83  ■ 

• CsiBlary, 

— 

— 

37 

13 

9 

8 

7 

V 

Darycnnlagh, 

•Dnrylea, 

1 

2 

17 

8 

5 

5 

7 

20 

i 

4 

7 

53 

'Dsrlanghan, 



14 

49 

32 

3 

2 

1 

’ErrisUnnan, 

6 

10 

75 

36 

12 

2 

1 

2 

2 

•Ulion, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

14 

25 

6 

54 

173 

359 

•lallhbolln, 

— 

131 

38 

3 

1 

— 

'Knockboy, 

_ 

64 

178 

83 

26 

1 

2 

1 

•Moyrn, 

1 

6 

67 

43 

19 

18 

9 

* 

•Oragowla, 

9 

44 

52 

48 

16 

1 

3 

351 

& 

'Biovyle, 

10 

41 

148 

95 

33 

17 

8 

3 

89 

45 

37 

1 

1 

'SBema, 

127 

55 

10 

15 

5 

1 

■Skanoive, 

5 

100 

82 

26 

2 

U9 

572 

1,811 

689 

230 

121 

92 

58 

46 

3,188 

Divisions. 

Total^  of  Nan-Congested 

- 

2 

26 

15 

9 

13 

1 " 

22 

' 16 

114 

Total  of  Union, 

_ u. 

« 

1,337 

654 

| 239 

134 

J 104 

"j  80 

61 

| 3,302 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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appendix  V. — Return  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  the  number  of  various  sized  Holdings  in  each 

JL  Electoral  Division  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  the  year  1906  —continued. 


Nbuber  op  Holdings  in  eaoh  Electoral  Division. 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above  1 

Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Not 

exceeding 

and  not 

exceeding 
^ 5 

and  not 

and  not 
exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

and  not 
exceeding 

and  not  | Above 
exceeding!!  600 

Total 

ifmnba 

Acre. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Holdings. 

. Galwat. 

•Annaghdowii, 

31 

67 

103 

36 

17 

0 

3 1 “ 

271 

Auglirim, 

2 

15 

32 

39 

22 

20 

15 

4 2 

151 

Bollintemple, 

— 

« 

40 

46 

30 

10 

1 . — 

144 

Ballynacourty, 

— 

8 

67 

49 

15 

8 

5 

1 , — 

1« 

Bama, 

18 

39 

. 130 

126 

33 

11 

4 

1 — 

360 

Belleville, 

— 

5 

14 

15 

20 

0 

7 

5 2 

74 

Commore, 

1 

9 

21 

30 

28 

10 

8 

2 i - 

115 

Corrowbrowne, 

1 

8 

60 

38 

13 

3 

4 : - 

127 

Clare  Galway, 

3 

34 

94 

58 

20 

12 

2 

3 2 

226 

Clarlnbridgo, 

2 

49 

30 

51 

27 

20 

8 

1 2 

196 

Deerpark, 

— 

10 

41 

53 

5 

8 

1 

4 1 

123 

•Furbogli, 

- 

1 

20 

49 

23 

25 

9 

— 1 

123 

Galway, 

1S4 

110 

212 

92 

29 

15 

S 

5 ! — 

655 

“Inishmorc, 

20 

0 

44 

197 

101 

19 

— 

3 - 

390 

"Kilcuromin, 

3 

27 

104 

67 

8 

S 

4 

— 1 - 

128 

•KUlannin, 

- 

5 

56 

35 

34 

— 

9 

12  3 

154 

Backabeg, 

2 

12 

40 

26 

25 

15 

6 

3 j - 

129 

“Biscananaun, 

4* 

74 

08 

25 

12 

4 

' i 1 

236 

Lisbeenavalla, 

1 

7 

30 

34 

10 

6 

1 i 1 

94 

•Moycullen, 

— 

7 

32 

42 

18 

U 

2 ! " 

114 

Oranmoro, 

27 

19 

18 

18 

21 

15 

5 ; — 

131 

•Selernia 

6 

116 

87 

18 

— 

1 

— 5 

202 

•Slievancena, 

— 

8 

48 

62 

31 

18 

5 

3 4 

179 

•SpiddJe, 

21 

2 

32 

64 

32 

0 

24 

s ; - 

139 

Stradballv, 

— 

6 

5 

8 

15 

6 

7 

* i 

52 

Tullokync. 

4 

3 

30 

29 

39 

16 

8 

i ■ — 

130 

136 

326 

119 

64 

27  i 14 

2,144 

46  11 

2,852 

712 

Electoral  DivisionB. 

Total  ot  Union, 

SOS 

476 

1,513 

1,454 

678 

807 

164 

73  | 25 

4,096 

GLBXAHADDy. 

•Ballinastack, 

1 

10 

83 

54 

16 

4 

2 

1 — 

170 

Ballymoe, 

17 

34 

06 

40 

13 

4 

0 

5 - 

185 

■^UUynakill, 

3 

20 

75 

33 

« 

O 

11 

8 i — 

165 

•Boyounagh, 

— 

20 

58 

53 

12 

2 

3 

— “ 

148 

Carrownagar, 

1 

10 

47 

54 

15 

10 

1 

4 2 

144 

Cloonkeen, 

3 

15 

54 

48 

9 

9 

4 

2 : 1 

146 

Cieggs, 

4 

13 

77 

49 

14 

6 

7 

7 i 1 

178 

Curraghmore, 

1 

12 

28 

45 

10 

U 

2 

2 1 1 

104 

•Glenamaddv, 

11 

28 

74 

16 

7 

6 

6 — 

817 

“Island, 

4 

11 

105 

75 

16 

3 

1 

— j - 

215 

•Kilcroan, 

3 

34 

119 

67 

11 

4 

2 

2 ! — 

242 

Kiltullagb, 

1 

6 

65 

17 

4 

4 

6 

2 : - 

105 

•Habecn, 

2 

12 

130 

85 

15 

4 

i ; — 

249 

Scregg, 

- 

7 

44 

27 

12 

12 

7 

4 ! — 

113 

Skankill, 

5 

9 

48 

38 

11 

6 

5 

3 ; — 

125 

'Templet  ogher, 

8 

18 

95 

111 

23 

4 

4 

- i - 

253 

Toberdash, 

21 

8 

81 

46 

16 

7 

5 

2 j — 

136 

1 

175 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions 

24 

133 

780 

519 

108 

28 

18 

9 | - 

1,899 

K7 

160 

A70 

417 

119 

73 

58 

43  1 6 

1,628 

Electoral  Divisions. 

- 

Total  of  Union, 

81 

283 

1,433 

960 

227 

101 

76 

52  | 6 

1 

3,225 

* Solieduled  as  Congested. 
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. showing  the  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  the  number  of  various  sized  Holdings  in  each 

V.— -Return  gject°raj  Division  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  the  year  1906. — continued. 


NUMBER  OP  HOLDINGS  IN  EACH  ELECTORAL  DIVISION. 


f 

'j 

aw„  ! 

Above  i 

Above 

Total 

Number 

UNIONS  ASP  ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS. 

Not  j 

5 j 

15  . 

30 

and  not 

Above 

exceeding  j 

xceeding  1 

xeeeding  : 

xceeding 

exceeding  j 

xceeding 

200 

exceeding 

500 

Acres,  j 

tloldiiigs. 

Acres,  j 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres.  | 

Acres.  | 

GORT. 

21 

11 

3 

| 

2 i 

227 

ArdnraUivan, 

15 

17 

o 

12 

2 

2 

— 

64 

Atdrahan,  • • • 

38 

g 

3 

_ 

148 

Ballycabalan, 

7 1 

86 

37 

22 

8 

6 

_ 

252 

Beach. 

30 

31 

u 

7 

2 

1 

132 

Cahermoic, 

i 

7 

18 

10 

2 

_ 

45 

Cappard, 

i 

17 

12 

0 

t 

4 

_ 

76 

Castlctaylor,  • • • • ! 

46 

0 

4 

1 

— 

181 

92 

21 

60 

14 

Gort, 

j 

i j 

21 

22 

17 

5 

— 

1 

92 

Kilbecanty, 

j 

40 

30 

22 

7 

i~  i 

57 

134 

KiUinny,  ••  ••  " j 

5 

15 

20 

21 

46 

14  ■ 

1 

iju 

18 

5 

3 

1 

229 

* j 

18 

5 

_ 

_ 

03 

240 

10  ! 

48 

30 

3 

1 

— 

116 

161 

Skelianagh, 

23 

03 

46 

12 

U 

Total  of  Union  (all  Non- 

152 

343 

77* 

488 

328 

115 

44  j 6 

2.086 

LOEGHREA. 

133 

AlUe,  

— 

1 

7 

48 

40 

1C 

4 

8 

Athenry, 

Ballynagar, 

81 

21 

8 

32 

30 

37 

” 

22 

5 

1 

> 

100 

172 

Bracklagh, 

.71 

4, 

19 

105 

6 

22 

41 

Cappalusk, 

2 

10 

28 

30 

34 

10 

7 

2 

“ 

Cattleboy 

15 

19 

8 

7 

Clonkeco, 

' 

39 

1 

o 

27 

Colinanstowa, 

— 

CranghwcU, 

11 

13 

50 

06 

40 

24 

4 

— 

_ 

220 

•Denylanr, 

1 

11 

6 

20 

7 

11 

29 

17 

— 

102 

Dramkerry, 

1 

15 

79 

84 

20 

10 

7 

~~ 

““ 

Grangcabbey, 

5 

12 

21 

23 

1 

134 

Grange, 

31 

45 

10 

14 

7 

7 

GreethiU, 

_ 

4 

14 

24 

13 

18 

5 

~ 

82 

KUchriest, 

10 

* 

10 

28 

14 

14 

10 

4 

1 

KHeomiekney,  . . 

_ 

17 

50 

46 

25 

0 

— 

72 

4 

It 

24 

14 

5 

4 

6 

_ 

8 

32 

51 

27 

16 

3 

1 

~ 

KiOopllpen, 

2 

20 

30 

22 

22 

8 

2 

1 

Kilmeen, 

t 

18 

17 

30 

12 

16 

5 

9 

1 

14 

KilreeldU, 

! 2 

10 

24 

11 

KilteskiU, 

i 

13 

47 

24 

20 

7 

-1 

3 

Kilhfflagli, 

1 

13 

31 

25 

25 

18 

9 

8 

“ 

rra 

lackalea, 

- 

1 

6 

9 

11 

4 

‘I/ragh&toriek, 

3 

3 

6 

6 

24 

14 

0 

1 

66 

545 

Tonghrca, 

| 259 

72 

79 

66 

35 

9 

1 * 

Haiblebill, 

1 > 

15 

50 

| a. 

26 

23 

' 

J 



* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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appendix  V— Return  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  the  Number  of  various  sized  Holdings  in  each 

x-  Electoral  Division  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  the  year  1906. — continued. 


Number  op  Holdings  in  each  Electoral  Division. 

AWa 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Not 

exceeding 

1 

and  not 

and  not 
exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

and  not 
exceeding 

Above 

Total 

dumber 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Holding 

LoroHr.F.A — continued. 

Mountain, 

- 

2 

13 

31 

18 

7 

11 

5 

- 

0) 

Moyode, 

2 

13 

0 

6 

8 

3 

3 

1 

59 

liaford. 

— 

8 

23 

2o 

12 

3 

— 

81 

Tiaquin, 

1 

8 

33 

49 

18 

7 

4 

3 

1 

121 

•Woodford. 

7 

31 

50 

52 

19 

7 

1 

— 

174 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

8 

45 

69 

. 78 

82 

42 

50 

» 

1 

M2 

392 

300 

963 

1,105 

031 

404 

170 

104 

16 

4445 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Union, 

400 

405 

1,022 

1,188 

063 

446 

220 

131 

17 

“"msT 

MOONTBELLEW. 

Annagli, 

10 

15 

30 

29 

12 

1 

6 

8 

1 

112 

Ballynakill, 

2 

24 

104 

77 

13 

14 

4 

244 

Caltra, 

4 

24 

37 

27 

6 

13 

5 

2 

113 

Castleblakeney,  . . 

8 

38 

08 

20 

9 

10 

2 

3 

- 

159 

Castleffrencli, 

2 

43 

154 

38 

15 

12 

3 

272 

Clonbiock, 

■* 

48 

99 

48 

10 

13 

2 

7 

232 

Cloonkcen, 

14 

46 

100 

81 

4 

3 

2 

1 

— 

317 

Cooloo, 

8 

13 

89 

61 

17 

10 

6 

0 

1 

211 

Derryglassan, 

3 

44 

124 

72 

28 

11 

5 

3 

285 

Killeroran, 

58 

79 

171 

104 

27 

15 

8 

0 

- 

193 

Killian, 

11 

81 

m 

57 

7 

5 

4 

2 

- 

271 

Mountbellcw, 

30 

48 

46 

22 

26 

10 

8 

1 

Mount  Hazel, 

4 

33 

50 

42 

12 

16 

8 

3 

171 

Taghboy, 

— 

18 

40 

27 

7 

4 

0 

— 

1 

101 

158 

1,371 

735 

153 

75 

02 

5 

3,275 

Congested). 

OBQHTERARD. 

•Camus, 

1 

6 

34 

27 

2 

1 

4 

5 

2 

81 

•Cloonbur, 

7 

49 

204 

00 

38 

11 

7 

117 

•Cong, 

1 

17 

99 

99 

41 

38 

2 

5 

- 

302 

•Crmnpaun, 

3 

74 

136 

128 

37 

1 

2 

1 

- 

332 

•Cur, 

— 

1 

12 

24 

13 

13 

9 

4 

5 

81 

•Gorumna, 

1 

93 

242 

67 

7 

— 

1 

3 

- 

Ml 

•Kilcumiuin, 

— 

22 

21 

3 

2 

4 

14 

4 

70 

•Letterbrickaun,  . . 

32 

32 

3 

- 

2 

1 

10 

9 

89 

•Letterfare, 

- 

4 

17 

31 

17 

1* 

8 

8 

9 

103 

•Lettennore, 

8 

18 

113 

39 

22 

6 

— 

— 

— 

•Ougliterard, 

75 

94 

77 

24 

30 

7 

12 

409 

•Boss, 

— 

8 

19 

12 

7 

6 

2 

4 

8 

99 

•Turlough, 

60 

144 

05 

11 

3 

1 

1 

8 

303 

•Wormhole, 

28 

17 

77 

117 

79 

20 

3 

2 

1 

.Total  oi  Union  (all  Congested),*. 

128 

453 

1,245 

799 

301 

152 

55 

06 

58 

3,257 

POBTBJINA. 

A bbeyville, 

1 

4 

26 

48 

13 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Ballyglaps, 

2 

2 

10 

81 

17 

10 

1 

— 

73 

•Coos. 

1 

3 

19 

27 

12 

16 

1 

— 

1 

Derrew, 

1 

29 

15 

13 

8 

1 

4 

- 

Drumniin, 

2 

35 

49 

28 

14 

5 

2 

— 

Eyreeourt, 

64 

24 

15 

10 

7 

11 

9 

3 

1 

Killimor, 

42 

21 

63 

52 

21 

19 

3 

1 

1 

226 

Eilmulinognc 

8 

26 

28 

9 

3 

7 

5 

6 

1 

Kilqualn,  . . . . ■ ■ 

1 

9 

12 

28 

16 

10 

4 

6 

1 

183 

Meeiiok. 

» 

40 

34 

47 

19 

21 

8 

3 



* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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V— Return  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  the  number  of  various  sized  Holdings  in  each  appendix 
*•  Electoral  Division  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  the  year  1906. — continued.  x- 


NUMBER  OP  HOLDINGS  IN  BACH  ELECTORAL  DIVISION. 


AW,„ 

pnojB  and  electoral  Divisions.  : 

Not 

exceeding 

1 

15 

30 

100 

and°not 

A600° 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

A2**0 

exceeding 

Acres. 

IX  l“[  r 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Portojika —continued. 

Mint. 

4 

11 

36 

24 

10 

8 

2 

3 

— 

0 

is 

4 

5 

2 

1 

173 

Pallas,  • : 

4* 

9 

4 

x 

389 

Formans, 

Tiranaacraglii 

00 

10 

17 

1 

1 

1 

2 

■ 

53 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

1 

3 

19 

27 

“ 

16 

1 

- 

1 

80 

21S 

240 

471 

484 

237 

153 

63 

37 

8 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Union, 

247 

243 

490 

511 

249 

160 

64 

37 

9 

2,019 

Team. 

Abbey  East, 
Abbey  West, 

. 

16 

23 

43 

80 

37 

11 

13 

4 

8 

1 

1 

106 

•Addergoole, 

— 

20 

131 

*■ 

19 

3 

3 

— 

165 

— 

12 

50 

63 

25 

7 

3 

— 

Miinderry, 

8 

22 

13 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

BalUnduli, 

_ 

1 

22 

22 

12 

6 

““ 

75 

Ballynapark, 

1 

27 

85 

32 

4 

5 

10 

3 

Eeaghmore, 

— 

10 

29 

18 

G 

3 

‘ 

1 

•Belclare, 

2 

40 

183 

29 

5 

4 

3 

4 

Carrowreveagli, 

2 

1* 

38 

31 

14 

13 

13 

2 

— 

Cjretuim,  

0 

29 

54 

28 

17 

8 

— 

160 

plOTlBem, 

13 

32 

27 

11 

12 

* 

7 

1 

110 

Cummer, 

1 

12 

62 

36 

' 14 

3 

0 

1 

1 

136 

Diinaglipatrlck,  . . 

8 

24 

84 

* 

10 

4 

6 

2 

264 

Imonbally, 

* 

31 

119 

70 

15 

— 

•lluumore, 

74 

40 

256 

118 

15 

6 

8 

T 

5T7 

Foshall, 

1 

32 

88 

14 

12 

3 

Zl. 

Bradford, 

74 

27 

40 

30 

26 

12 

8 

3 

KiUsbrook, 

a 

3 

64 

91 

27 

11 

5 

— 

— 

Kilbennan, 

1 

36 

62 

20 

3 

6 

1 

4 

- 

133  . 

Kileoona, 

2 

11 

8 

19 

12 

“ 

11 

2 

1 

Kileany, 

— 

7 

27 

33 

28 

13 

O 

~ 

Killeen, 

— 

11 

52 

50 

17 

9 

11 

4 

KUlereriu, 

1 

15 

28 

27 

25 

10 

8 

5 

117 

KiHower, 

X 

4 

16 

34 

25 

19 

12 

4 

118 

Killuisa, 

7 

34 

113 

89 

33 

13 

3 

4 

— 

275 

Kilmoylan, 

3 

13 

47 

36 

12 

8 

4 

2 

2 

127 

Kilahanvy, 

- 

49 

65 

34 

10 

5 

2 

5 

170 

•LevtBy, 

2 

5 

53 

48 

18 

11 

3 

3 

- 

146 

Milltown, 

3 

25 

150 

92 

10 

0 

6 

2 

— 

305 

Monlvea, 

r, 

22 

41 

44 

23 

14 

7 

1 

1 

158 

Sfuyne, 

3 

21 

109 

47 

6 

4 

3 

3 

1 

197 

ByeliUl, 

3 

16 

44 

40 

12 

14 

2 

3 

— 

134 

Tuam, 

195 

34 

115 

48 

25 

20 

17 

2 

— 

456 

289 

57 

24 

17 

7 

- 

1,205 

Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Congested 

330 

560 

1,798 

1,218 

456 

288 

185 

99 

14 

Total  of  Union, 

408 

665 

2,424 

1,607 

513 

312 

202 

106 

^ 

6,161 

im 

3,093 

1,066 

502 

297 

104 

120 

11,815 

Divisions  in  County. 

Total  of  Non-Congestcd 
Electoral  Divisions  in 
County. 

1,800 

2,850 

7,582 

| 

0,066 

2,725 

1,835 

929 

550 

Total  of  Comity, 

2,227 

4,297 

12,257 

9,159 

3,791 

2,337 

1,226 

744 

36,256 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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l-bbix  VI—  Return  showing  the  Total  Area,  and  the  chief  Divisions  of  Land,  in  each  of  the  Electoral  Division, 
x.  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  the  year  1900.  / 


Compiled  from  the  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906. 


Total 

Area 

of 

EXTENT  IN 

STATUTE 

Acres  Under: — 

Electoral  Divisions  and  Poor 
Law  unions  in  which 

nrn  a 

Woods 

Turf 

Mountain  Land. 

"ilo 

Diviaiona, 

including 

Hay. 

Plunta- 

Feats', 

4c, 

Uallinaslob  Union. 

Ablicygoriuican, 

6,583 

1,390  , 

3,066 

— { 

— 

597 

312 

“ j 

2* 

Aliascragli, 

8,267 

1,210  ' 

4,230 

1 ! 

1 

221 

233 

127 

Aughrhn,  . . 

6,124 

1,191 

4,450 

1 

— 

180 

67 

“ 

13 

Ballinasloe, 

8,944 

2,001 

4,829  ! 

1 

— 

320 

* 

BaUymacward, 

4,320 

875 

2,875  | 

— 

11 

294 

— 

1« 

Clonfcrt, 

..  ' 

7,633 

1,204 

3,946  j 

- 

— 

00 

1,038 

114 

- 

- | 

363 

Clontuakert, 

4,448 

1,065 

3,007  | 

— 

45 

39 

_ 

— 

216  1 

Kellyegrove, 

..  | 

5,745 

1,041 

3,350 

- 

— 

38 

1,082 

7 

“ 

“ | 

213 

Kilconnell, 

7,081 

880 

6,727 

— 

— 

11 

- 

— 

— 

*«  ■ 

Killaan,  . . 

8,331 

873 

5,401  j 

4 

— 

426 

027 

417 

— 

223  j 

KlUollngUtan, 

7,868 

1,069 

5,468 

3 

— 

155 

847 

104 

- 

222 

KiUoran,  . . 

4,757 

1,026 

2,968 

2 

— 

27 

472 

77 

— 

165 

RiUure, 

9,062 

1,030 

6,564 

— 

- 

80 

1,867 

246 

122 

Kflmacahane, 

10,176 

1,307 

2,019 

- 

15 

3,408 

65 

“ 

Mi 

Klltormer, 

6,492 

1,300 

4,432 

' - 

— 

55 

373 

- 

242 

Kylemore, 

6,307 

012 

2,917 

— 

- 

75 

1,533 

207 

ere 

Laurencetoivu, 

5,311 

981 

3,412 

148 

198 

168 

40 

" 

296 

Liamanny, 

5,493 

1,041 

3,508 

— 

140 

352 

138 

- 

- 

311  | 

Oat  Field,  . . 

5,628 

1,244 

3,870 

— 

48 

287 

18 

— 

161  ; 

Total  of  Union  (ail 
Noil-Congested). 

125,570 

21,820 

76,077 

21 

■ 

-84 

17,052 

1,948 

205 

549 

5,00!  i 

• Clifdbn  Union. 

•BallynakUi, 

11,474 

867 

2,430 

- 

— 

32 

008 

803 

4,363 

2,214 

97 

Bencorr, 

25,679 

422 

3,088 

— 

— 

572 

2,683 

1,771 

9,247 

6,272 

721 

•Bunowen,  . . 

7,373 

486 

3,748 

— 

— 

2 

1,417 

21 

1,100 

5S) 

•Cleggan, 

4,738 

284 

792 

22 

100 

224 

3,148 

166 

•Ciifden, 

8,536 

790 

2,885 

- 

31 

522 

104 

3,515 

205 

Hi 

•CuakUlary, 

15,086 

246 

5,800 

- 

12 

517 

384 

7,645 

108 

284 

Derry  cunlagh. 

8,765 

138 

1,092 

— 

— 

— 

2,383 

1,810 

2,218 

18 

1,106 

•Derrylea,  . . 

10,446 

189 

943 

- 

— 

31 

2,780 

495 

4,370 

829 

•Dunl&uglian, 

3,554 

221 

2,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

136 

S96 

•Errislannan, 

5,099 

394 

2,471 

1 

— 

63 

1,192 

31 

553 

*HUon, 

8,975 

280 

1,851 

— 

— 

- 

554 

4,132 

880 

261 

•Juiahbofin,  . . 

3,261 

441 

143 

- 

— 

— 

332 

195 

922 

968 

•Knockboy,  .. 

8,937 

875 

4,310 

- 

— 

602 

685 

443 

665 

730 

•Moyrua, 

21,732 

641 

3,635 

— 

— 

111 

3,268 

1,887 

7,288 

4,130 

,71 

1,13 

•Owengoivla, 

13,462 

402 

930 

- 

- 

— 

882 

2,962 

4,326 

2,837 

•Rinvyle, 

13,536 

1,104 

3,297 

1 

- 

38 

089 

702 

5,302 

6,1 

•Rounds  tone, 

6,923 

540 

3,638 

— 

— 

10 

250 

1,241 

783 

36 

43 

•SlUernn,  . . 

5,826 

788 

2,432 

_ 

— 

_ 

137 

63 

1,972 

171 

•Skannire, 

10,280 

576 

1,866 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,308 

1,092 

3,462 

1,020 



Total  Congested  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

159,338 

8,624 

43,220 

4 

854 

16,010 

11,386 

53,682 

16,730 

8,83 

1,830 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Diviaiona. 

34,444 

560 

- 

572 

5,060 

3,581 

11,465 

Total 

of  Union, 

198,782 

9,184 

j 48,300 

‘ 

1,426 

j 21,076 

14,967 

65,147 

23,020 

10,656 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. ' 
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—Return  showing  the  Total  Area,  and  the  chief  Divisions  of  Land,  in  each  of  the  Electoral  Divisions  appendix 
'*•  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  the  year  1906. — continued.  ^ x. 


UtfWEil  DITBIOSS  AND  POOR 
UNIONS  IN  WHICH 
jUTATED. 

Total 

Area 

Electoral 

Divisions. 

GALWAY  UNION. 
• Awughdown, 

8,163 

Aagliri®,  ■ ■ 
liiilintemplc, 

8,284 

4,933 

Cailynaeourty, 

lama, 

Belleville,  •• 

5,178 

Caroffiore,  ■ • 

4,77- 

Catrowbrowue, 

Ciateg.il  way, 

tiareabridge. 

7,169 

Peerpark,  . . 

4,569 

•Farbugh,  • • 

6,837 

•Slievmeena, 

14,319 

•Spiddle, 

8,765 

Stradball.v, 

4,042 

Tnllokyne, 

5,378 

Total  ot  Congested  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

108,102 

Total  of  Non-Congestcd 
Electoral  Divisions. 

90,434 

Total  of  Union, 

198,536 

GLENAltADDY. 

•Baflinasloek, 

4,133 

Esllymoe,  .. 

5,379 

Bjllpukai, 

7,376 

•lioyomagh. 

3,913 

Cuiosnagar, 

7,357 

Ooonkeen, 

5,053 

C[e*8s,  .. 

8,327 

Catraghmore 

5,068 

’Gltmmaddy, 

7,778 

•IiUad, 

4,872 

■Kfluoan,  .. 

5,133 

b’iUaliagb,  . . 

3,929 

‘Eaheen,  . . 

5,669 

Sctegg, 

4,786 

SkaakBl, 

4,654 

*Tenidetoglier, 

6,111 

Toberdash, 

4,904 

Toberroe, 

5,634 

Total  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

37,904 

Tottd  Son-Congested  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

62.867 

Total  of  Union, 

100,271 
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•t  T?Mmn  showing  the  Total  Area,  and  the  chief  Divisions  of  Land,  in  each  of  the  Electoral  Divisions 
1 !•— Ke  0f  the  County  of  Galway  in  the  year  1906 — continued. 


1 h3L 

sitriTP-D.  1 Divisions. 


! ACHES  UNDER  : — 


lOrCHKEi  UNION— 
Mojo it. 


Tiaqoin. 

•Woodford, 


Electoral  Divisions. 
Total  ol  Union, 


MOCNTBELLEW  UNIOS.  I 
Anwgb,  . . 


BiUyMkili, 


CffltleUakeney, 
Casileffrencb, 
CloubroclE,  .. 
Cloontoen  •• 

DsTyglassan, 
Killeroran,  . . 

Mountbellevr, 

Mounthagel, 
Taghboy,  . . 


Total  ol 


Congested. 

OCSHTEP.ARD  UNION. 


•Cur. 


•Gorumna,  . . 

•Kfamtnin, 

•Letterbrlckaun, 

•Lettotore, . . 

•Lettezmore, 

•Ougbterard, 


•R«, 


■Todough,  .. 

•Wormhole, 


Total  of  Union  (all  j l 


Pohtcmxa  Union. 
AbbeyvlBe, 


Deirerr,  . . 
Urumnln, 


Knimor, 

Kilmalinogi 

Kilquain. 


Mountain  land. 


Turf  Bog.  I Marsh,  f 


Grazed.  Barren  > 


3,253 

287  i 

2,723  i 

2 

193 

48 

3,883 

782  ! 

2,292 

— 

- 

126 

369 

174 

~ 

— 

190 

5,526 

999 

2,656 

— 

3 

202 

1,089 

395 

— 

182 

5,812 

1,396 

1,240 

- 

- 

252 

285 

114 

1,121 

1,217 

187 

25,401 

2,530 

2,060 

- 

- 

250 

w 

1,727 

13,087 

«•> 

941 

173,527 

28,0^ 

09,028 

28 

* 

4,618 

13,058 

5,280 

13,272 

3,028 

6,675 

198,028 

31,172 

101,097 

28 

3 

4,872 

15,955 

7,007 

““• 

4,019 

7,516 

5,703 

925 

3,886 

1 

27 

727 

15 

_ 

_ 

122 

8,313 

1,355 

3,941 

4 

— 

171 

2,312 

96 

— 

3 

431 

3,737 

046 

2,797 

_ 

1 

1 

221 

1 

— 

- 

70 

3,685 

547 

2,600 

- 

- 

- 

290 

120 

- 

— 

128 

nans 

_ 

_ 

154 

3,030 

— 

— 

— 

8,317 

1,510 

5,312 

2 

_ 

397 

833 

10 

20 

51 

182 

5,236 

1,310 

2,918 

_ 

_ 

15 

673 

— 

68 

246 

6,892 

1,492 

4,268 

5 

_ 

72 

651 

49 

13 

8 

334 

0,009 

1,075 

3,863 

2 

- 

229 

543 

159 

133 

110 

255 

13.G80 

2,871 

5,665 

- 

- 

530 

3,371 

33 

56 

101 

1,062 

6,577 

1,219 

3,185 

__ 

— 

59 

2,004 

— 

— 

5,650 

13 

_ 

387 

1,857 

374 

— 

— 

7,521 

1,297 

" 

1,736 

_ 

— 

123 

3,898 

— 

1 

90 

102,40* 

19,113 

53,412 

36 

1 

2,285 

21,282 

1,383 

222 

342 

4,268 

1,255 

981 

4,140 

286 

927 

„ 

1,371 

438 

732 

, lfl7 

3,405 

_ 

_ 

306 

1,318 

279 

3,746 

707 

2,973 

_ 

_ 

— 

625 

193 

2,005 

_ 

40 

181 

106 

0,070 

902 

286 

1,880 

996 

' 

2,340 

1,848 

284 

771 

170 

264 

12,791 

19,901 

371 

5,609 

_ 

_ 

156 

978 

1,061 

8,436 

532 

79 

23,091 

ini 

ft.Rnn 

_ 

— 

179 

1,729 

925 

10,399 

2,478 

6 

131 

178 

6,080 

60S 

' 

1,448 

438 

20 

2,031 

839 

12,251 

4,909 

1 

_ 

136 

1,442 

15 

2,783 

178,500 

10,042 

38,178 

. 

- 

1,740 

13,200 

7,013 

81,785 

10,367 

11,171 

755 

120 

231 

10 

170 

741 

1 Oil 

_ 

_ 

15 

811 

— 

1,137 

4,515 

3,738 

1,121 

1,868 

_ 

— 

82 

446 

122 

— 

349 

9A79 

1 

_ 

504 

1,447 

196 

564 

100 

53 

4,344 

1 

6,023 

3,508 

— 

— 

205 

481 

I0B 

4 

_ 

49 

252 

43 

1 

241 

5,418 

852 

8,420 

15 

669 

250 

i 

— 

* Sohednled  a,s  Congested. 
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appendix  VI — Return  showing  the  Total  Area,  and  the  chief  Divisions  of  Land,  in  each  of  the  Electoral  DknV 

_ of  the  County  of  Galway  in  the  year  1906 — continued.  10ns 


Extent  i 

Statute 

ACRES  UN 

■ 

Exxcioral  Divisions  and  pooh 
LAW  UNION'S  IS  WHICH 
SITUATED. 

Area 

of 

Electoral 

including 

Hay. 

Woods 

Mountain  Land. 

Divisions. 

Renees, 

4c. 

Portumsa  Union- — continued. 



Meelick, 

(3,2(12 

1,731 

3,868 

— 2 

1 

261 

152 

_ 

_ 

Moat, 

2,772 

736 

1,820 

— — 

0 

— 

44 

_ 

Pallas, 

5,114 

1,352 

3,361 

s - 

173 

— 

_ 

_ 

Portumnn,  . . 

9,830 

2,754 

5,455 

4 - 

648 

171 

329 

- 

_ 

Titanascragli, 

2,905 

677 

1,877 

— - 

22 

170 

37 

— 

_ 

lit 

Tynagh, 

3,422 

910 

2,304 

- : - 

5 

IS 

33 

24 

_ 

ia 

Total  of  Congested  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

S,080 

722 

808 

- ! - 

4 

1,137 

278 

4,515 

336 

' 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

69,184 

16,401 

39,949 

13  2 

1,821 

5,330 

1,656 

819 

m 

3.042 

! Total  of  Union, 

77,264 

17,123 

40,757 

IS  | 2 

1,825 

6,467 

1,934 

5,334 

507 

, 3 ,«r 

Tt'ASI  UNION". 

j 

| 

Abbey  East, 

5,396 

340 

3,813 

2 ! - 

251 

753 

122 

15 

Abbey  West, 

3,969 

675 

2,643 

— _ 

— 

208 

_ 

277 

38 

•Addergoolc, 

6,158 

1,224 

3,166 

_ _ 

- 

266 

837 

— 

_ 

Annaghdown, 

5,554 

1,102 

3,422 

— — 

2 

— 

29 

603 

155 

»T1 

Ballinderry, 

3,200 

214 

1,796 

2 ; - 

200 

750 

110 

14 

_ 

IB 

Ballinduff,  . . 

3.365 

002 

2,262 

1 i — 

44 

_ 

23 

216 

41 

13 

Ballynnpark, 

5,083 

773 

3,240 

3 - 

108 

450 

74 

23 

06 

35, 

Beaglimorc, 

4,630 

493 

2,266 

— 3 

21 

870 

522 

— 

94 

381 

•Belelare,  . . 

6,138 

1,009 

2,669 

— ! — 

S2 

1,732 

317 

— 

_ 

321 

Carrowrevagli, 

5,085 

603 

3,979 

2 — 

73 

100 

88 

,0 

_ 

231 

Clatctnam, 

7,245 

740 

4,983 

2 ; — 

2 

441 

463 

212 

114 

Clonbern,  . . 

6,357 

068 

3,962 

— — 

20 

1,000 

206 

_ 

14 

M 

Cummer,  . . 

3,843 

982 

2,743 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

111 

Donaghpatrick, 

3,900 

1,004 

2,423 

_ _ 

2 

247 

42 

27 

2b 

Doonbally, 

7,293 

1,152 

4,663 

— — 

41 

655 

371 

_ 

_ 

111 

•Dunmore,  . . 

9,806 

1,811 

6,206 

— — 

3 

1,539 

80 

384 

300 

« 

Foxhall, 

7,971 

1,266 

4,605 

5 — 

433 

053 

288 

10 

_ 

7* 

Headford,  . . 

4,940 

997 

3,378 

3 - 

216 

18 

107 

_ 

_ 

23 

Billebrook, 

5,789 

1,073 

3,270 

- — 

3 

583 

490 

- 

_ 

311 

Kilbennan, 

3,490 

550 

2,063 

_ ! _ 

_ 

458 

126 

5 

_ 

235 

Eiicoona,  .. 

4,924 

729 

3,812 

— i - 

50 

12 

u 

125 

4 

381 

Eiileany,  . . 

3,933 

798 

2,565 

4 

_ 

13 

_ 

48 

565 

Eilleen, 

5,593 

872 

3,507 

— i — 

113 

513 

7.19 

_ 

2 

371 

Killererin, 

5,501 

616 

4,218 

1 : - 

46 

179 

227 

_ 

_ 

211 

Kiilower,  . . 

8,130 

1,118 

5,215 

8 j — 

240 

_ 

68 

713 

260 

! 517 

Eillorsa, 

7,524 

1,720 

4,077 

10  — 

229 

316 

220 

_ 

_ 

952 

Ktimoylan, 

5,574 

955 

3,950 

1 _ 

191 

_ 

_ 

105 

14 

352 

Xilshanvy, 

5,113 

722 

2,511 

_ 1 _ 

13 

1,242 

141 

_ 

_ 

481 

•Levally, 

4,998 

832 

3,036 

— j — 

8 

684 

45 

_ 

_ 

37! 

Miltown 

6,904 

1,400 

3,741 

_ _ 

28 

455 

031 

_ 

_ 

68! 

Monivea,  . . 

5,125 

872 

8,S12 

— 1 2 

370 

294 

_ 

_ 

123 

Moyne, 

5,081 

1,080 

3,107 

407 

224 

0 

_ 

228 

RyebiB,  . . 

4,299 

553 

2,943 

2 j - 

0G 

100 

« 

214 

_ 

302 

Toani, 

9,247 

969 

6,203 

44 

1,453 

43 

_ 

- 

531 

Total  of  Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

27,100 

4,896 

14,077 

- | - 

93 

4,221 

1,270 

384 

300 

1,850 

Total  of  Kon-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

163,163 

25,803 

104,692 

43  : 5 

3,258 

12,136 

5,026 

2,550 

8J7 

9,311 

Total  of  Union, 

191,263 

30,199 

118,769 

43  i 5 

3,351 

16,357 

6,305 

2,934 

1,137 

12,151 

Total  of  Congested 
Electoral  Divisrons  in 
County. 

539,481 

43,961 

145,099 

12  j — 

«r 

50,939 

34,924 

192,439 

33,430 

33,110 

Total  of  Non-rCongested 
Electoral  Divisions  in 

928,419 

156,699 

535,344 

210  ; 35 

20,997 

89,169 

23,295 

42,989 

13,717 

45,971 

Total  of  County  Galway. 

1,467,350 

200,660  . 

680,448 

222  j 35 

24,464 

140,098 

58,219 

235,428 

49,197 

79,088 

* Soliednled  as  Congested. 
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G- TABLES  SHOWING  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  LAND  ACTS  IN  CO.  GALWAY.  appendix  x. 

Table  showing  tlie  Number  of  Cases  in  Co.  Galway  in  which  Judicial  Bents  have  been  fixed  by  all  the 
* ^ Methods  provided  by  the  Land  Law  Acts,  for  First  and  Second  Statutory  Terms,  from  the  commencement 
f Proceedings  to  31  si  March,  1906  ; and  also  a Summary  of  the  Acreages,  Rents  of  Holdings  prior  to  the 
creation  of  First  Statutory  Terms,  Rents  of  Holdings  for  a First  Statutory  Term,  and  Rents  of  Holdings 
for  a Second  Statutory  Term.  (Arranged  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1906,  pp.  72  aud  74.) 


i X umber  of 
in  which 
Judicial  F--‘- 


Kents 
of  Holdings 
prior  to  creation 
of  First 

Statutory  Term. 


’WfSf  I r«~«* 

Statutory' Term.  ! deduction. 


Judicial  Rom 
fixed  for  a 
Second 


Percentage 
of  Reduction  of 
Rents  fixed 


on  Rents  fixed 
for  a First 
| Statutory  Term. 


38,380 

3,440 


| 217,123 
I 48,002 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Loans  issued  in  Co.  Galway  under  the  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885 
(Advances  in  Cash),  the  Number  of  Estates,  and  the  Total  Acreage  and  Rental  of  the  Holdings  in 
respect  of  which  the  Loans  have  been  issued ; also  the  Total  Purchase-money  and  the  Amount  of  Loans 
obtained  from  Land  Commission,  and  the  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  Rent,  during  tlie  Period  from 
22nd  August,  1885,  to  31st  March,  1902. 

During  the  four  yean  ended  the  31s<  March,  1906,  there  were  no  further  proceedings  towards  purchase 
taken  under  this  Act. 


Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  p.  94. 


Number  | Number 

Loans.  | Estates. 

in 

Statute  Measure. 

Net  Rent. 
». 

Purchase-money 
agreed  upon. 

Amount  j Number  of 

of  1 years'  purchase 

Loans.  of  Rent. 

031  (13 

40,437  0 28 

£ s.  d. 
13,977  0 8 

264,389 

235.270 

16'5 

fal  Tlie  Bents  stated  in  this  Return  are  the  Rents  payable  by  tlie  Tenants  previous  fo  the  sale,  except  in  a few  cases i where  the  Tenants 
agreed  to  pmcliasc  subject  to  a Head  Reu"orown  Rent,  T?the  Rent  or  Drainage  Charge  or  otter  outgoing  provnously  payable  by  the 
Landlord,  and  in  such  cases  the  outgoing  has  been  deducted  from  the  Rent  previously  payable  by  the  Tenant. 

3.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Loans  issued  in  Co.  Galway  under  the  Purchase  of  Laud  (Ireland)  Acts, 
1891,  1896  (Advances  in  Guaranteed  Land  Stock),  and  the  Total  Acreage  and  Rental  of  the  Holdings 
in  respect  of  which  the  Loans  have  been  issued  ; the  Total  Purchase-money  and  the  Amount  of  Loans 
obtained  from  the  Laud  Commission,  and  the  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  ot  Rent,  during  the  period 
ended  31st  March,  1 906. 


Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  p.  116. 


Statute  Measure. 


Purchase-money. 


94.404  2 13 


4.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Loans  issued  in  Co.  Galway  under  the  Irish  land  Act,  1903  (exclusive  of 
Estates  Commissioners’  transactions),  the  Total  Acreage  and  Rental  of  Holdings  in  respect  of  which  the 
Loans  have  been  issued ; also  the  Total  Purchase-money,  and  the  Amount  of  Loans  obtained  from  the 
Land  Commission,  and  the  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  Rent,  during  the  period  ending  31st  March, 
1906. 


Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  p.  139. 


in 

ute  Measure. 


Purchase-money. 


Amount 


Number  of 
years'  purchase 
of  Rent. 
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tt  —STATEMENT  SHOWING,  BY  UNIONS  AND  ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS,  THE  ESTATES 
PURCHASED  BY  THE  CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOARD  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY. 

Supplied  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 




Electoral 

A,«. 

Estate. 

Non-Con- 

gested. 

Rental. 

PUiilluse 

Congested. 

Tenanted. 

tenanted. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Portumna, 

Kyrecourt, 

Dr.  Kenny,  .. 

90 

1,223 

204 

1,115 

1,319 

603 

122 

22,945 

nn., 

KUquain  (a),  . . 

do.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

no., 

Tlranascragh  (n). 

do., 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Oufhterard, 

Letterbrickaun, 

King, 

1,423 

- 

1,173 

250 

1,423 

63 

80 

1,847 

Do., 

Wormhole  ('>), 

Dr.  Kenny,  .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Do.,  ■ ■ 

Clonbur, 

Ebor  Hall,  . . 

279 

— 

93 

184 

270 

82 

30 

2,400 

Ballinasloe, 

Kllconnell  (ci, 

C.  J.  Blake,  . . 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Do., 

Killalaghton.Oat- 

D.  Longwortli, 

1,316 

— 

1,316 

3,316 

903 

- 

24,782 

Do., 

Killalaghtan, 

Wade  (Newcastle) 

139 

— 

339 

139 

01 

— 

2,362 

Glennamaddy 

Kilcroan, 

Balfe, 

375 

- 

- 

375 

375 

158 

- 

5,500 

Do., 

Glennamaddy, 

Kelly  (Clooncon), 

341 

- 

165 

170 

341 

72 

51 

2,164 

Do..  .. 

do.. 

B.  D.  O’Kelly, 

49U 

— 

488 

490 

09 

— 

2,000 

110., 

do., 

Healy  ^ (Bally- 

915 

- 

703 

212 

915 

243 

112 

2,570 

Do., 

Glennamaddy,  j 

Keaveney, 

624 

_ 

377 

247 

624 

176 

5,300 

Do., 

Ballinastaek, 

Thomas  Tighe, 

401 

132 

593 

— 

593 

4,000 

Louglirea, 

Raford,  Grange 

C.  7.  Blake,  . . 

— 

1,312 

504 

80S 

1,312 

070 

180 

18,000 

Do., 

Marb’leliill, 

D.  J.  Burke  (pt.) 

- 

185 

— 

185 

185 

71 

— 

1,100 

Do., 

Braeklagh, 

Do  Frcyne  (part), 

— 

330 

330 

- 

330 

101 

154 

3,400 

P.  M.  Leonard 

— 

206 

170 

385 

192 

02 

5,402 

Tuam, 

Doonbally,  . . 

(part). 

Kilclooney,  . . 

- 

529 

- 

529 

529 

389 

- 

9,875 

Do.. 

Carrowrevagh, 

Ryan  ((iallngli), 

-v 

331 

— 

331 

331 

149 

— 

5,278 

Do., 

Killeen, 

S.  7.  M'Donagh, 

— 

105 

103 

— 

105 

51 

49 

826 

Do.,  .. 

Addergoole,  . . 

Kirwan  (L)  . . 

1,491 

- 

1,141 

350 

1,491 

507 

456 

11,000 

Do., 

Headford,  Kil- 

Nugent, 

— 

410 

70 

340 

410 

241 

47 

7,181 

Do.,  .. 

Killeen  (*),  .. 

P.  M.  Leonard, 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Do.,  . . 

Moyne  (f), 

Tlios.  Tighe,  . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Galway,  . . 

Moyoullen, 

J.  A.  Browne, 

197 

240 

200 

183 

443 

100 

09 

1,830 

Do., 

Damn, 

Comyn, 

- 

030 

- 

030 

039 

152 

- 

3,315 

Do.,  . . 

Slieveneena,  . . 

Fitzpatrick,  . . 

1,595 

— 

1,838 

257 

1,805 

270 

201 

5,720 

Do., 

Barna, 

Brownviile,  . . 

- 

152 

- 

152 

152 

08 

— 

1,030 

Do.,  .. 

Liscananaun, 

Kirwan  (II.), 

1,058 

- 

728 

330 

1,058 

232 

236 

Do., 

Galway  (pi,  .. 

Dr.  Kenny,  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Clifden,  .. 

Skannive, 

Leonard, 

1,337 

— 

500 

831 

1,837 

330 

244 

5,545 

Do.,,  .. 

Knockboy,  . . 

Thomson, 

1,332 

- 

428 

904 

1,332 

130 

98 

2,114 

Do.,  .. 

BaUynakUl,  . . 

Rockfield, 

414 

- 

- 

414 

414 

80 

- 

1,872 

Do.,  .. 

Bunowcn, 

Birks-Neville, 

2,289 

- 

1,283 

1,004 

2,289 

212 

152 

4,500 

Do.,  .. 

Skannive, 

Hazell, 

514 

— 

514 

— 

514 

77 

90 

1,545 

Do.,  .. 

Inishbodn, 

C.  Allies, 

3,172 

- 

3,172 

- 

3,172 

556 

468 

7,900 

Do.,  .. 

Skannive, 

Rusheenaman- 

889 

— 

435 

454 

889 

99 

198 

2,640 

Do.,  .. 

Roundstone,  .. 

P.“j.  Blake,  .. 

886 

- 

886 

- 

886 

139 

108 

3,563 

Do.,  .. 

Clifden, 

Thomson  (Killo) 

273 

- 

141 

134 

275 

87 

41 

3,111 

lluuutUellew, 

Cloonkcen,  . . 

French, 

1,419 

- 

880 

559 

1,419 

569 

400 

8,017 

Do.,  .. 

nn 

inn 

168 

278 

186 

42 

2,319 

Tm 

n BallynakiU. 

M'Donnell 
(Woodbrook). 
O'Keily  (Cooloo), 

187 

a nap 

Do.,  .. 

Cooloo, 

_ 

1,480 

342 

1,124 

1,466 

469 

111 

13,000 

Do., 

BallynakiU, 

ClJoukeen. 

Fallon, 

477 

1,588 

940 

1,103 

2,045 

623 

344 

16,670 

Totals,  .. 

22,459 

10,823 

17,613 

15,609 

9,795 

4,501 

235,211 

mmm 


is  of  the  estate  in  Ougliterard  and  Galway  Unions. 
. . rtumna  Union  section. 

>v  •'•'•‘“““u  u.  t.iuse  for  Loughrea  Union  section. 

W InducUn • particulars  of  section  of  estate  in  Ballinasloe  Union. 

V Figures  included  In  particulars  for  Louglirea_  Union  section. 


')  figures  included  in  particulars  for  Glennamaddy  Union 


Union  section,  as  they  could  not  be  accurately  apportioned. 
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appendix x.  T.— LIST  OF  PARISH  COMMITTEE  GRANTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY 
Taken  from  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  p.  103. 


Poor  Law  Union. 


Grants  made  to 
31st  March,  1006. 


Addergoolc 

Carna, 

Clifdcn, 

Clonbern, 

Clonbur, 


Glennamaddy 

Kilkerrin, 

Lecnane, 

LctterfrncV, 

Keavyle, 

Itossmuck, 

Eonndstone, 

Spiddal, 

Wllliamstown, 


Oaghtcrard, 

Clifdcn, 

do., 

Glennamaddy, 

Oughtcrard, 

Gicnnamaddy, 


Oughterard, 

Clifdcn, 

do., 

Oughtcrard, 

Clifdcn, 

Galway, 

Glennamaddy, 


20  16  S 

21  10  0 


Gross  Grants 
sanctioned  for 
1906-7. 


150  9 0 
100  0 0 


80  0 0 
80  0 0 
30  0 0 


N.B. — There  are  twenty  Parish  Committees  at  work  in  nineteen  ot 


if  the  thirly-three  Congested  Parishes  in  County  Galway. 


J.  STATEMENT  OF  PARISH  COMMITTEE  SCHEME  AND  SANITARY  EXPENDITURE 
IN  COUNTY  GALWAY. 

Statement  showing  Total  Amounts  expended  on  Improvements  (exclusive  of  Cost  of  Supervision)  for  the  years 
1900  to  1906  ; the  Expenditure  on  the  Erection  and  Improvement  of  Dwelling-houses  and  Out-offices  iu 
the  years  1900  to  1906;  and  the  average  annual  Salaries  of  Sanitary  Officers  in  the  Rural  Districts 
containing  Congested  Districts,  together  with  tLe  aggregate  sums  paid  in  1 905  for  Salaries  to  these  Officers. 


Supplied  by  the  Congested  District  Board. 
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K. — FISHERY  STATISTICS— COUNTY  GALWAY. 

Abstract  of  Loans  issued,  Arrears  now  outstanding,  anil  Amount  written  off. 
Specially  supplied  by  Congested  Districts  Board. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Loans  Issued. 

Arrears  to  1st  May,  1906. 

Amount  Written  Off. 

No. 

Amount  Issued. 

No.  Amount. 

No.  ! Amount. 

Lar it  Boats, 
Small  boons. 

Totals, 

(boats). 

(loans). 

£ *.  </. 
20,760  13  2 

9,456  1 1 

£ ».  ,1. 
38  4,438  1 1 

(boats). 

(loans). 

21  1,752  *7  8 

(boats). 

10  73  18  8 

(loans). 

1,188 

(loans). 

30,216  14  S 

112  4,066  13  0 

(loans).  j 

81  1,826  6 2 
(loans).  j 

L_  STATEMENT  SHOWING  PIERS,  BRIDGES,  &c.,  UNDERTAKEN  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY 
BY  THE  BOARD  UP  TO  31st  MARCH,  1907. 

Taken  from  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  pp.  75-6  and  81-6. 

Marine  Works. 


Total 

Expenditure 

Expenditure, 

Total 

Expenditure 

No. 

Name  of  Work. 

Description  of  Work. 

Observations. 

1"l907.l<iU’ 

1 

Inishboffin, 

Landing  Place,  . . 

57 

- 

57 

Completed. 

InJahark, 

145 

— 

145 

do. 

3 

RossndiUisk, 

Pier,  .. 

606 

— 

606 

do. 

4 

Pier  Repairs,  . . 

19 

- 

10 

- 

Aughrismorc, 

Landing  Place,  . . 

395 

- 

Completed. 

6 

Pier  Repairs,  . . 

— 

34 

34 

do. 

Clifden, 

Beacons  and  Buoy, 

269 

— 

269 

do. 

8 

KUkieran, 

Dredging,  - . . 

92 

- 

93 

do. 

9 

Derrynca, 

Pier  and  Deacons, 

296 

— 

296 

do. 

10 

Traghlagh  (8.  Aran), 

Breakwater, 

412 

2 

414 

do. 

11 

Lough  Corrib  Piers, 

- 

228 

— 

228 

do. 

12 

Cleggau  Pier,  . . 

- 

260 

- 

260 

Contribution.* 

13 

KUronan  Pier,  . . 

— 

240 

— 

240 

do.* 

14 

Cashel, 

Improvements  to  existing 

140' 

— 

140 

Contribution. 

15 

Eilmurvey, 

Repairs  to  Pier, 

13 

— 

18 

Completed. 

16 

Landing  Place  and  ApproacI 

245 

— 

245 

do. 

17 

.. 

Connecting  Pier  and  Cause- 

21 

— 

21 

do. 

18 

KUronan, 

Dredging, 

01 

— 

91 

do. 

19 

Extension  of  Pier, 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

Contribution. 

20 

KUronan  Pier,  . . 

New  Shed, 

21 

1,273 

1,294 

In  progress. 

21 

Harbour  Light  No.  1,  . . 

67 

- 

67 

Completed. 

22 

Harbour  Light  No.  2, 

59 

- 

59 

do. 

23 

Pier  Light, 

105 

7 

112 

do. 

24 

Pier  Repairs,  . . 

61 

— 

61 

do. 

25 

Inishmaan, 

Boatsllp, 

958 

t250 

708 

Completed  and  under  Co. 

Killary, 

Harbour  Marks, 

430 

— 

430 

Completed. 

27 

Cleggan, 

Harbour  (Improvements), 

622 

- 

022 

do. 

28 

Derrynaclough, 

Erecting  Landing  Place,  . . 

96 

— 

96 

do. 

29 

Roundstonc  Pier, 

Removal  of  Rocks, 

19 

— 

19 

do. 

30 

_ 

250 

— 

260 

Contribution.' 

31 

Mace 

Erecting  Pier  and  Approach, 

2 216 

— 

2 216 

Completed. 

K 

Doonloughan,  .. 

Landing  Place  and  Approach 
Improving  Landing  Place, 

869 

— 

369 

do. 

33 

Kiggaul 

38 

— 

88 

do. 

34 

Feenlsh  Island, 

Pier,  .. 

105 

— 

103 

do. 

35 

Lyon  Head, 

Light 

131 

— 

131 

do. 

36 

Cleggan  Head,  . . 



146 

— 

146 

do. 

37 

Deer  Island, 

410 

— 

416 

do. 

38 

South  Aran, 

Clearing  Strand,  &c., 

327 

— 

327 

do. 

JL 

Cleggan  Pier,  . . 

Shed,  . . 

- 

70 

70 

In  progress 

* Contribution  under  the  Marine  Works  Act.  t Credit  exceeds  payments  for  this  work  by  amount  specified. 
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appendix  x.  Roads  and  other  Inland  Works. 


Name  of  Work. 

Total 

Expenditure 

Expenditure, 

Total 

Expendture  i 

Observations. 

31st  March, 
1906. 

190S-1907. 

31st  March,  i 
1907. 

! 

j 

Derry  School  to  Cappanacreha  Road,  j 

A 

263 

Completed. 

2 

Cappanacrclifl  to  Owenbrin  Bridge  Road,| 

376 

376 

do. 

3 

Owenbrin  River  Bridge,  . . • • 

611 

611 

4 

Owenbriu  River  to  Kittateeaun  River, 

240 

— 

do. 

5 

Killateeaun  to  Cfortmoie  Roul,  ..  I 

123 

— 

125 

6 

Aran  Water  Supply,  ..  -•  1 

600 

ecu 

do. 

7 

Aran  Water  Tanks,  . ■ • • 1 

24 

460 

do. 

8 

Bungowln  Road,  . . • ■ 1 

400 

— 

do. 

9 

Ardnagrevagh  Road,  . . • • | 

107 

— 

167 

do. 

10 

Clifden  and  Cleggan  Road  (Repairs),  J 

35 

— 

11 

Cashlcen  Road,  . . . . • ■ 

270 

do. 

12 

Ardwest  Road,  . . - ■ • • 

131 

— 

13 

Lougliatorlek  E.  D.  Road,  . . . . 

388 

388 

C mtribution. 

u 

Derrywealawannn  (Connolly’s  Estate) 

— 

150 

150 

15 

Moyrus  Rond,  . . . . • • I 

10 

Glinsk  Road, 

j-  1,249 

- 

1,249 

Completed. 

17 

Letterard  Road,  . . 

18 

Dooleen  Road, 

233 

238 

do. 

19 

Furbough  Road,  .. 

503 

— 

do. 

20 

Boaladangan  Drawbridge  and  Approach 

3,585 

— 

:.l 

Road. 

Muckinagh  Road  and  Bridge, 

518 

" 

584 

£2 

Kiggaul  Pass, 

151 

151 

Completed. 

23 

Gardenham  New  Road, 

20 

— 

20 

Contribution. 

24 

Glenagivelagh  Road, 

98 

— 

98 

Completed. 

25 

Annaghvaan  Causeway, 

414 

~ 

414 

Taken  over  from  Irish  Gov 
eminent. 

26 

Carrigaluggaun  Causeway, 

3,388 

— 

do. 

27 

Knockboy  Water  Supply,  . . 

71 

- 

71 

Completed. 

28 

Woodford  Road,  . . 

407 

- 

497 

do. 

29 

! Trabaan  Approach  Road,  .. 

16 

10 

do. 

30 

Glennamaddy  Rood, 

121 

— 

121 

Contribution  to  County. 

31 

j Cleggan  Water  Supply, 

77 

— 

77 

Completed. 

32 

Our  E.  D.  Rond,  . . 

570 

— 

' 570 

Contribution  to  County. 

28 

I Lettermullen  Bridge, 

130 

— 

130 

Completed. 

34 

j Tirnee  Road, 

101 

- 

101 

Contribution. 

35 

I Lettercallow, 

30 

— 

30 

do. 

30 

1 Coose  Drainage,  . . 

40 

— 

40 

do. 

37 

1 Clulnruin  Road,  . . 

3(1 

— 

30 

do. 

33 

Roundstonc  Waterworks,  . . 

364 

- 

304 

do. 

39 

! Cleggan  Store, 

8 

— 

8 

- 

_1 

j Xfaamgavnagh  Road, 

1 

27 

27 

Contribution. 

M.— LOCAL  TAXATION  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY. 

The  following  Statements  show  (1)  the  Poor  Rates  in  each  Electoral  Division  in  each  Union  for  the  financial 
years  ending  in  1881  and  1891;  (2)  County  Cess  in  each  Barony  in  the  County  in  1891 — there  is  no 
official  information  available  as  to  County  Cess  in  1881 ; and  (3)  fuller  details  about  the  new  Poor  Ra  ® 
for  1901  and  1905.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  Rates  in  1881  and  1891  cannot  he  compare 
with  the  Rates  in  1901  and  1905.  Prior  to  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  Poor  Rate  was 
charged  to  Electoral  Divisions  and  County  Cess  to  Baronies.  Now  Union  charges  are  levied  over  * 
whole  Union,  District  charges  on  Rural  Districts,  County  charges  on  the  County,  separate  charges  o 
special  areas,  and  the  whole  is  complicated  by  the  charges  made  in  the  Rates  by  the  Local  Govemnien 
Act  of  1898. 

Before  that  Act  the  Poor  Rate  was  paid  by  the  tenant  (except  in  the  case  of  holdings  valued  at 
and  under,  where  the  landlord  paid),  but  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  deduct  part  of  the  amount  paid  i<w 
his  rent,  usually  half.  County  Cess  was  paid  and  borne  by  the  occupier,  except  in  the  case  of  holdings 
let  after  the  1st  August,  1870.  In  these  cases,  if  the  holding  was  valued  at  over  £4,  the  tenant  pai  ^ 
but  was  entitled  to  deduct  from  bis  rent  part  of  the  amount  paid,  usually  one-half.  If  the  holding  w 
valued  at  £4  or  under,  the  County  Cess  was  paid  by  the  landlord. 
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Under  the  Act  a Grant  in  Aid,  called  the  Agricultural  Grant,  and  amounting  to  £727,055,  is  made  appendix 
annually  to  the  local  authorities.  This  Grant  is  equal  to  half  the  combined  Poor  Rate  and  County  Cess  — 
which  was  certified  to  be  taken  to  have  been  raised  off  agricultural  land  in  what  is  known  as  the  standard 
financial  year.  The  balance  of  the  money  required  for  purposes  formerly  met  out  of  the  County  Cess 
and  the  Poor  Rate  is  now  provided  by  means  of  the  new  Poor  Rate,  County  Cess  being  no  longer  collected 
eo  nomine. 

The  Act  was  intended  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Grant  iu  respect  of  existing  tenancies 
to  the  landlord  as  regards  the  old  Poor  Rate,  and  to  the  tenant  as  regards  the  County  Cess.  In  order 
to  effect  this  it  was  provided  that  in  the  case  of  tenancies  existing  at  the  1st  April,  1899,  the  tenant 
should,  in  general,  pay  the  new  Poor  Rate,  but  that  the  rent  should  be  adjusted  in  such  a way  as  to 
secure  to  landlord  and  tenant  their  respective  shares  of  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Grant.  In  the 
case  of  tenancies  created  after  the  1st  April,  1899,  the  tenant  must,  in  general,  pay  the  Poor  Rate,  and 
has  no  right,  to  deduct  anything  from  his  rent.  Where  a fair  rent  is  fixed  after  the  1st  April,  1899, 
special  provision  is  made  by  Section  55  to  ensure  permanently  to  the  occupier  and  the  landlord  their 
respective  benefits  from  the  Agricultural  Grant. 

1 Statement  showing  the  Poor  Rate  in  the  Pound  made  in  the  Electoral  Divisions  of  the  Unions  which 
are  included  wholly  or  partly  in  County  Galway  for  the  financial  years  1881  and  1891. 


Specially  prepared  by  Local  Government  Board. 


Poor  Bate. 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Poor  Rate. 

USIOX. 

Electoral  Divisions. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

».  d. 

*.  d. 

! 

a.  d. 

*•  "■ 

BilUSiSLOE  (part  of), 

Abbogormacau, 

1 1 

0 0 

G At,  WAV,  . 

Annaglidown, 

2 4 

1 9 

Ahascragli, 

1 10 

1 2 

Auglirim, 

1 3 

1 4 

Auglirim, 

1 8 

1 0 

BaUintcinplc, 

1 8 

1 4 

Ballinasloe  Urban, 

) „ 

,2  6 

Bally  nacourty, 

2 0 

i a 

Ballinasloe  Rural, 

1 

(2  0 

Barna, 

i a 

Ballymacavrard, 

1 2 

1 1 

Belleville, 

1 4 

1 0 

Clonfort, 

1 5 

1 4 

Oarnmore, 

1 6 

1 s 

Clontuskert  . . 

1 8 

1 2 

Oarrowbrowne, 

1 10 

1 7 

KoUysgrovo,  . . 

1 8 

1 1 

Clare-Galway, 

1 6 

1 9 

Kilconncll, 

1 7 

1 2 

Olarinbrldge, 

1 8 

1 8 

KUIaan, 

1 0 

0 10 

Decrpark, 

1 3 

1 0 

ElllaUaghtan, 

1 5 

1 0 

Fnrbogh, 

2 2 

2 a 

Killoran, 

1 2 

0 10 

Galway  (Urban  portion), 

, 

Killurc, 

1 2 

1 3 

Galway  (Rural  portion), 

Kilmncsliane, 

1 5 

0 10 

InlsUmore, 

2 a 

2 5 

Kil  former, 

1 3 

1 4 

KUcummln,  . . 

3 3 

2 0 

Kylomoro, 

1 4 

0 0 

Killnnniu, 

2 3 

1 3 

Lanrencetown, 

2 0 

Eackaglibeg 

1 8 

1 7 

Llsmanny, 

1 0 

0 0 

Liscananaun, 

1 10 

1 0 

Oatflcld, 

1 4 

1 0 

LishecnavaUa, 

2 2 

1 3 

Moycnllen, 

2 S 

1 7 

Cliedbs,  . . 

BallynakiU,  . . 

2 8 

2 0 

Oranmore, 

2 a 

2 3 

Bcncorr, 

2 1 

2 0 

Selerna, 

3 0 

2 0 

Btmowen, 

4 0 

3 0 

Slieveaneena, 

2 0 

2 0 

Cleggan, 

2 2 

3 0 

Spiddle, 

2 4 

1 10 

Cllfdcu 

4 10 

4 0 

Stradbally, 

2 0 

1 8 

Cuslikillary,  . . 

2 0 

2 0 

Tullokyne,  • 

2 4 

1 8 

!.  '•* 

Derrycunlagb, 

2 8 

2 6 

Derrylea, 

3 1 

3 0 

Glbnnauaddt, 

Ballinastack, 

1 11 

2 9 

Doouloughan, 

4 7 

3 0 

Ballymoe, 

1 5 

1 9 

Errlslannon,  . . 

4 0 

8 0 

BallynakiU,  . . 

1 U 

1 7 

UUon, 

2 1 

3 6 

Boyounagh,  . . 

1 6 

2 1 

Inislibofin, 

4 1 

4 0 

Oarrownagrtr, 

1 6 

1 1 

Knockboy, 

2 11 

4 0 

Oloonkeen,  . . 

1 4 

1 5 

Moyrus, 

2 10 

3 0 

Creggs, 

1 7 

1 11 

Owengowla,  . . 

2 7 

3 6 

Curraghmore, 

1 11 

1 8 

Rlnvyle, 

3 1 

3 0 

' 

.Glennamaddy, 

2 8 

2 2 

Roundstone,  . . 

3 11 

4 0 

Island, 

2 0 

2 2 

SUerna, 

4 1 

4 0 

Kilcroan, 

2 2 

1 11 

Skannive, 

4 S 

4 0 

Kfltullagh,  . . 

i a 

1 8 

2 7. 
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pi'endix  x.  1. — Statement  showing  the  Poor  Rate  in  the  Pound  made  in  the  Electoral  Divisions  of  the  Unions  which 

— are  included  wholly  or  partly  in  County  Galway  for  the  financial  years  1881  and  1891— continued. 


Electoral  Divisions. 


GtBNNAKADDY—  oil 


Ralieen, 

Scregg, 

I Shankill, 

I Templetogher, 

I Toberadosb,  . . 
I Toberroe, 

| Arilamullivaii, 
j Ardrahan, 
j Bally  >'ahalan, 

Cahermore,  . . 
Cappard, 
Castletiiylor,  .. 


Gort, 

Kilbeacauty, 

Killeely, 

Killeenavarra, 

KlUinny, 

Kiltartan, 


Allle, 

Athenry, 


Braeklagh, 

Bnllatui, 

Cappahiak, 

Castleboy, 

Clooukoen, 


Ccaughwell, 

Derrylaur, 

Druinkeary, 

Graigabbey, 

Grange, 

GreethOl, 

Kilchreest-, 

Kllconlckuy, 

Kilconiorin, 

KilUmor, 

Klllogilleen, 

Kilmeen, 

KUrcokill, 

EUtesldU, 


Lough&torick, 

Longbrea, 


LoUCHUBA— .W 


OtTSHTEHAHD, 


Electoral  Divisions. 


MarbluhlU, 

Mountain, 

Moyode, 

Raford, 

Tiaquln, 

Woodford, 


Ballynakill,  . . 

Castlcblakone.v, 

Ciistlcffrcncli, 

Clonbrock, 

Cloonkoun, 

Derryglassaun, 

Killerorau, 

Killian, 

Mount  Bellow, 
Mounthazol,  . . 
Tagliboy, 


Camus, 

Olonbur, 

Cong, 

j Our, 

Gorunma, 

Kilcummin, 

Letterbrickaui 

Lettcrtore, 

Lettermorc, 

Oughtcrard, 

j Turlougli, 
Wormhole, 


Abbeyvllle, 

Baliyglass, 

Drummin, 


Klllimor, 

Kilmalinoge, 

Kilquain, 

Meelick, 

Moat, 

Pallas, 

Portumna, 

Tiranascragli 

Tynagh, 


. d.  \ , 

1 0 | , 
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’ included  wholly  or  partly  in  County  Galway,  for  the  Financial  Years  ended  1881  and  1891— * 


Electoral  divisions. 


ElectorallBlvislons. 


Poor  Rate, 
i 1881.  j 1891. 


Abbey  East, 

: Abbey  West, 
Addergoolc,  .. 
Auuaghdown, 
Balllndorry, 

, BaUlnduir, 
i Ballynapnrlc, 
j Beaghmore, 

| Belelare, 
j Carrowrevagh, 
i Clare  Tuam,  . 

Clonborn, 

| Cummer, 
Douaghpatrick, 
Doonbally, 
Dunmore, 
Foxliall, 


j Headford, 

| Hillsbrook, 
! Kilbennan, 
j Kileonna, 

! Kllleany, 

I Eilleen, 

| Killererlu, 
KIIIon-er, 
Killursa, 
j Kilmoylan, 

i Kllshanvy, 

! Levall.v, 

| Milltown, 

: Monivea, 
i Moyne, 

! Ryehill, 

I Tnnm, 


2 2 | 1 5 
0 i 1 11 


2.  Statement  showing  the  County  Cess  on  each  Barony  of  the  County  of  Galway  for  the  Financial 
Year  ended  in  1891. 

Specially  supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Boa  rd. 


Name  o £ Barony. 

County  Cess  in  1891. 

8.  d. 

Ainu,  ..... 

2 2J 

Atheniy,  ..... 

1 10 

Ballymoe,  .... 

2 - 

Ballynahincli,  .... 

3 6£ 

Clare,  ..... 

2 04 

Clonmncowen,  .... 

1 9 

Dunkellin,  .... 

1 U 

Dunmore,  .... 

2 2J 

Kilconnell,  .... 

1 84 

Killian,  ..... 

2 1J 

Kil  tartan,  .... 

1 9f 

Leitrim,  ..... 

1 lOf 

Longford,  ..... 

1 7 

Lough  rea,  ..... 

1 7} 

Moycullen,  . . - . 

2 H 

Ross,  ..... 

3 84 

Tiaquin,  ..... 

1 91 

2 Z 2 
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3 Bwm  M,  the  Poo»  Rath  to  Rural  District.,  during  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1901, 
' with  the  snms  collected  in  respect  thereof  during  that  yeas-,  also  tire  latest  Valuation  of  each  Rural  District. 


Taken  from  load  Taxation  Retmns,  19011-1,  pp.  62-3. 


— 

" 

POOR  HATE 

Collected. 

Talai- 

0902). 

HC HAL  DISTRICTS. 

ON  Agricultural  LAND. 

On  other  Hereditaments.  i 

Addi- 

tional 

County 

Charges. 

Union  1 District 
Charges.  | Charges. 

Total. 

County 

Charges. 

Charges 

District 

Charges. 

Total. 

Separate 

Charges. 

Charges,  i 

J 

*.  tl.  s.  ti. 

«.  d. 

- "■ 

».  d. 

*.  tl. 

a 

* 1 

* 

* 

0 1 

7,132 

101 

7.533 

59,0s: 

Ballinasloe  No.  1.  . • 

1 1 

" ‘ 

_ 

1 a 

1 3 

5 0 

0 1 

5,016 

67 

5,083 

18,&S 

Clifden, 

1 8 

5 1 

0 2 

8,872 

'520 

9,392 

39,915 

Galway,  . 

' ’ 

1,798 

105 

1,903 

M 

Glenamaddy, 

" * 

0 1 

0,091 

339 

6.430 

12,986 

Gort,  • ■ 

" ” 1,1 

1,671 

15,116 

76,728 

Loughrea,  . 

1 4 

0 6 i 0 5 

5, 5 0'J 

251 

5.823 

10517 

Mount  Bellew,  • 

, s 

3,7.6 

11 

3,737 

15,783 

Oughterard, 

. 

0 10 

0 1 

5,109 

223 

5,632 

35,16) 

Portumna, 

_ 1 

0 1 

13,600 

576 

11,076 

77,129 

1 4 

u i 0 9 

\ 

1 73,858 

3,867 

77,725 

4.  Statement  showing  the  Poon  Rate  in  Rural  Districts  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1906,  with  tl 
sums  collected  in  respect  thereof  during  that  year,  also  the  latest  Rateable  Valuation  of  each  Rural  District. 

Taken  from  Local  Taxation  Returns,  1905-6,  pp.  60-1. 


Poor  Hate. 

! 

Amount 

| 

On  Agbicdltdral  land.  Other  Hereditaments. 

Addhj 

of  Poor 

County 

Charges. 

Union  | 
Charges.  | 

Distriot  j 
Charges,  j 

,nA*„,  , County 
Total,  charges. 

5.  6. 

Charges. 
- 7. 

District 

Charges. 

8. 

Total. 

9. 

Separate 

Charges. 

10. 

looted. 

11. 

«.  d. 

«■  * 

s.  tl. 

- 

».  tl. 

s.  d. 

*.  «/. 

• 

Ballinasloe  No.  1,  . 

0 11 

1 2 

0 2 

1 10 

0 C 

7,199 

Clifden,  . 

. u 

1 3 

0 5 

2 7 13 

2-11 

1 2 

5 1 

- 

3,326 

Galway, 

0 11 

1 o 

0 1 

2 2 13 

2 3 

0 9 

, , 

0 1 

1,908 

Glennamaddy, 

0 11 

1 2 

0 1 

2 6 13 

2 0 

0 9 

1.  0 

- 

1,216 

Gort, 

0 11 

0 10 

- 

19  13 

1 8 

0 6 

3 5 

- 

1,410 

Loughrea,  ■ 

0 11 

0 6 

0 3 

17  13 

1 0 

0 10 

3 1 

- 

7,467 

Mount  Bellow, 

. 

0 8 

0 3 

1 10  ! 1 3 

1 3 

0 8 

3 2 

1,156 

Onghterard, 

0 11 

- 

2 6 13 

3 1 

0 5 

1 9 

- 

2,382 

Porttunna. 

0 11 

0 8 

0 2 

19  13 

1 5 

0 7 

3 3 

- 

3.512 

Tuam, 

0 11 

0 9 

0 5 

2 1 | 1 3 

1 8 

0 10 

3 9 

- 

9,209 

. ■ 

51,115 

I’opula- 


liateable 

Valua- 


59,791 
: 19,115 

! 10.U0 
I 32.063 
j 13,511 
77, ®1 
10,851 
16,359 


lfl.77! 

1953)3 


10027?  r 
107  JS 
19M»  ' 
10J» 
20219 
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s ATEMF.NT  showing  the  amount  of  Salaries  paid  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  each  Rural  District  APPENDIX 
5 T of  the  County  Galway  for  the  Financial  Year  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1905.  — 

Supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


RURAL  DISTRICTS. 


Bafiinosloe  No.  1, 
Clitden, 

Galway, 

Glennamaddy, 

Gort, 

Loughrea, 
Mount  Belle  w, 
Oughterard, 
Portnmna, 


Total  Amount. 


116  12  0 
138  10  0 


5)  0 0 

137  10  0 
90  0 0 

131  0 

69  6 0 

313  0 0 


83  18 
38  10 


12  10 
17  18 


6.  Statemeiiemt  as  to  Expenditure  on  Labourers'  Cottages. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  194  of  1906. 

St, ream  stowing  in  respect  of  eael,  Rural  District  (1)  the  Valuation.  (3)  Number  of  Laboured  Cottages  (a)  built ; 
(»  in  course  of  construction.  (3)  Amount  of  Loans  (a)  sanctioned;  (5)  received.  (4)  Amount  required  to  be 
raised  annually  in  repayment  of  Loans  sanctioned.  (5)  Amount  wbicb  would  be  raised  by  tile  maximum  rate  of 
on.  shilling  in  the  ponnd  allowed  for  purposes  of  Acts.  (6)  Bate  per  pound  required  to  ,-ais,  amount  speciied  in 
Column  4.  (7)  Present  poundage  rate  levied  on  Rural  District  for  labourers  Acts  purposes.  (8)  Amount  of 

Exchequer  contribution  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  day  of  March,  1906.  (9)  Amount  of  Rent  received  faom 

tenants  of  cottages  and  plots  during  year. 


BCBAL  DISTRICT. 

tionof 

Rural 

District. 

Labo 

Cott, 

Built 

jrof 

In 

course 

of 

Con- 

strue- 

Amount 

Sanctioned- 

Received. 

Amount 
required  to 
be  raised 
annually  in 
repayment 
.of 

Loans 

sanctioned. 

1 

would  be 
mi-;ecl  by 
the  maxi- 

of  onel 
shilling  in 
the  ponnd 
allowed 

purposes 
of  Acts. 

5 

Rato 

pmmd 

required 

amount 

specified 

column  4. 
6 

Present 

age  rate 
levied  on 
Rural 
District 
for 

Labourers 

purposes. 

Amount 

of 

Exchequer 
Contribu- 
tion 
for  the 

31»t  March, 
1906. 

Amount 

rent 
received 
from  tenants 
of  cottages 
and  plots 
during 

SIst  March, 
1900. 

9 

BaJiinaaloe  No.  1,  ... 

39,762 

11 

£ *.  if. 
2,953  10  0 

2,261  15  0 

£ *.  (1. 

114  0 2 

£ s.  < ?. 
2,988  2 0 

n. 

•68 

' <'•  „ 
■23 

£ h.  d. 
410  0 0 

26  14  4 

Clitden 

19,010 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

950  10  0 

— 

Galway. 

10,091 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,004  11  0 

_ 

Glennamaddy, 

32,061 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1,603  4 0 

-*• 

. 

Gort,  ... 

13,399 

_■ 

- 

- 

- 

2,169  19  0 

- 

loughrea, 

76,872 

11 

7 

3,263  5 3 

3,082  0 0 

162  2 2 

3,843  12  0 

Hountbellew, 

10,794 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

2,039  14  0 

— 

Oughterard, 

16,033 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

802  13  0 

- 

-- 

- 

Portnmna,  ... 

35,671 

19 

_ 

3,610  0 0 

3,610  0 0 

4 8 10 

1,783  14  0 

03 

Tuan;,  ... 

77,672 

- 

- 

. 

- 

3,883  12  0 

“* 

— 

Total, 

141,891 

44 

9 

9,858  lp  3 

8,973  15  0 

310  11  2 

22,069  11  0 

T7 

557  0 0 

89  11  4 
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A.FI-BXDE  N . — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Tenements  of  One  Room,  and  the  Number  of  Occupants  of  such  Tbnkheyts 
*•_  each  County  District  and  Electoral  Division  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  1901.  ' 8 

Taken  from  Gnhvay  County  Census  Bpob,  pp.  122-7. 


County  districts 


AND 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total 

Nnmber. 

1 

Person. 

2 

Persons. 

3 

Persons. 

Persons. 

5 

Persons. 

0 

Persons. 

7 

Persons. 

Persons.  | 

Persons. 

10 

Persons. 

11 

Persons. 

13 

T 

Perm 

U! 

wiri. 

Total  of  county,  .. 

2,809 

| 

840 

030 

305 

259 

200  185 

J!L| 

» : - 

» 

, 

liAI.MNASI.OG  UlLllAN, 

Batlinasloc  Urbou, 

87 

22 

18 

10 

8 

" 

1 

~ 

- 

~ 

- 

Total',  . . 

07 

18 

10 

2 

* » 

2 

• - 

- 

- 

- 

«auway  Urban. 

Galway  East  Urbsui, 

131 

28 

41 

18 

18 

8 

7 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Galway  North  Urban, 

52 

10 

13 

10 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

— 

- 

Galway  South  Urban, 

59 

12 

18 

10 

4 

3 

« 

1 

2 

1 

- ■ 

- 

- 

Galway  West  Urban, 

20 

19 

" 

8 

8 

* 

_ 

1 

~ 

Total,  . . 

268 

06  1 81 

14 

* 

8 

* 

- 

- 

Bali.inasi.oe  No.  1 Rural. 

Abbeygormacau, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-4 

Ahascragh,  . . 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- • 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Aughrim, 

9 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

BaUiuasloe  Rural, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Hally  macward, 

2 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

. - 

— 

- 

- 

Olontcrf,  . . . . , . 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Clontuskcris, 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

KeUysgrovc,  .. 

i 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■- 

- 

" 

Kilconnell,  . . 

7 

2 

2 

- 

1 

~ 

“ 

~ 

KUlallaghtau, 

4 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Killoran, 

A 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Kill  lira, 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Kllmacaluuic, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kiltormer,  . . 

8 

2 

- 

1 

— 

1 • 

— 

- 

- 

Kyloinoro,  . . 

— . . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Lauroucctown, 

8 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

Iiauianuy,  . . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Oatfleld, 

8 

„ 2 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

~ 

_ 

Total,  . . 

04 

34 

14 

■ 

5 

> 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Ci.ifden  Rural. 

Ballynaklll,-  .. 

10 

5 

11 

11 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

- 

Bencorr, 

3 

1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

' - 

- 

“ 

Bunoweii,  . . 

18 

6 

9 

- 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Cleggan, 

18 

3 

V 

1 

- 

T 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Clitdcu, 

54 

26 

10 

2 

— 

2 

4 

2 

— 

1 

T 

Cushkillary, 

. 8 

— 

3 

- 

1 

— 

- 

2 

1 

- 

? 

Derrycunlagh, 

8 

.1 

;2 

1 

1 

* 

- 

1 

— 

Derrylea, 

10 

2 

' 5 

— 

1 

— 

1 

. 1 . 

— 

Doouloughan, 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

Errislannan, 

12 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

" 

XUion, 

10 

1 

1 

1 

V 

3 

2 

1 

- 

— 

j- 

- 

Iulshbolin,  . . 

18 

9 

.2 

- 

1 

3 

1 

..—  : 

— 

i- 

- 

. - 

Knockhoy,  . . 

144 

\ s 

15 

20 

13 

- 23 

10 

16 

10 

: 7 

1 

‘ 

G 



1 

1 

I — 

— 
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V —Table  showing  the  Number  of  Tenements  of  One  Room,  and  the  Number  of  Occupants  of  such  Tenements  in  APP  vN 
‘ each  County  District  and  Electoral  Division  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  1901 — continued.  — ■ 


Tenement 

OP  ONI 

ROOM. 

COUNTY  Districts 

OCCUPIED  BY 

ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS. 

Total 

Number. 

1 

Person. 

2 

Persons. 

Persona. 

4 

Persons. 

5 

Persons. 

6 

Persons. 

7 

Persons. 

8 

Persons. 

e 

Persons. 

10 

Persons. 

u 

Persons. 

12 

Persona 

CLffDEN  RUBAI— continued. 
Ovrengowla, 

SO 

4 

4 

2 

7 

! 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 ’ 

_ 

Blnvyle 

2, 

8 

— 

1 

Roun.latone, 

48 

6 

8 

8 

~ 

— 

— 

glllcma, 

37 

11 

7 

3 

2 

5 

6 

1 

— 

~ 

1 

— 

1 

Ska  noire,  . . 

87 

10 

17 

13 

12 

14 

7 

3 

5 

4 

“ 

2 

- 

Total,  , ■ 

831 

118 

110 

™ 

70 

88 

45 

35 

20 

‘ 

3 

Galway  Rural. 

Annaghdown, 

8 

3 

4 

j 

Aughrira,  . . 

& 

3 

1 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

BalUntemple, 

0 

1 

1 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Eallynaeoorty, 

11 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

“ 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- ' 

Buna, 

23 

6 

8 

1 

8 

3 

~ 

~ 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Belleville 

6 

- 

4 

- 

~ 

- 

1 

— 

1 

~ 

- 

Carnmore,  . . 

0 

8 

3 

- 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Curowbrowne, 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

- 

“ 

~ 

- 

Claregalway, 

13 

& 

1 

“ 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Clarinbridge, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

- 

— 

~ 

“ 

- 

~ 

— 

- 

Deerpark,  . . 

0 

— 

* 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Fnrbogh, 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Galway  Sural, 

17 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

— 

3 

1 

— 

— 

“ 

Inishmore,  . . 

80 

IB 

10 

8 

5 

5 

6 

2 

4 

— 

1 

— 

Kil  cummin, 

35 

10 

7 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

KiQanntn, 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lackaghbeg, 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

iiscannaun, 

7 

5 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lisheenavalla, 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Moycullen,  . . 

4 

2 

1 

1 

— 

- 

L— 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

Oranmorc,  . . 

18 

6 

4 

2 

— 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Selerna, 

14 

4 

5 

3 

- 

1 

— 

- 

~ 

— 

1 

— 

~ 

Sieveaneena, 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— ’ 

1 

— 

Spiddle, 

15 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

“ 

Stradbally,  . . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Tallokyne,  . . 

3 

£ 

“ 

1 

- 

Total 

289 

»* 

» 

85 

10 

22 

18 

14 

14 

8 

, 

- 

- 

Olrxnamaddy  Rural. 
Ballinaatack, 

1 

Eallymoe.  . . 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

Mynaldll, 

14 

8 

2 

l 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eoyonnagh, 

3 

j 

2 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Carrownagur, 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Ooonkeen,  . . 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

^eggs, 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Curraghmore, 

! 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Glennamaddy, 

E 

s 

1 

_ 

_ 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Island. 

20 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

Kilcroaa, 

1 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Klltnllagh,  . . 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

_ 

3 A 
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N. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Tenements  of  One  Room,  and  the  Number  of  Occupants  of  such  Tenement  ■ • 
each  County  District  and  Electoral  Division  of  the  County  of  Galway  in  1901 — continued.  S m 


TENEMENTS  OF  ONE  ROOM. 

County  Districts 

Occupied 

“ 

and 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total 

Number. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

Person. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons 

Persona 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons.!  Persons. 

Persons.,  Persons. 

snd 

Mrdi. 

Glennamaddy  rural— con. 

Raheen, 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Scregg, 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Shankill,  . . • . • • • 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Templctogber, 

15 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Toberadosh, 

13 

3 

5 

4 

- 

— 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Tobcrrne,  . . . > 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

Total,  . . 

122 

» 

29 

12 

7 

5 

5 

5 

2 

> 

1 

- 

- 

gort  Rural. 

~ 

Ardamnllivsn, 

10 

3 

1 

3 

1 

• 1 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Ardrahan,  . . 

8 

2 

3 

1 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Ballycahalan, 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Beagh,  ..  .. 

15 

5 

7 

S 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Cahermore,  . . 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Cappard, 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Castletaylor, 

1 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Doorus, 

4 

1 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Drumacoo,  . . 

18 

9 

4 

3 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

Gort, 

27 

12 

4 

6 

- 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

Kilbeacanty, 

2 

1 

— 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

Kllleely 

8 

4 

1 

2 

- 

— 

- 

— 

1 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

Kllleenavarra, 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kllllnny, 

11 

8 

3 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kiltartan,  . . 

5 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kilthoraas,  . . 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kinvarra,  . . 

30 

11 

10 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Rahasane,  . . 

12 

4 

3 

2 

2 

— 

_ 

1 

_ 

•_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Skehanagii,  ■ . 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total,  . . 

169 

72 

47 

23 

12 

» 

* 

* 

* 

- 

> 

- 

- 

Loughs ea  Rural. 

Aille, 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

x 

x 

_ 

Athenry, 

40 

8 

15 

7 

2 

4 

2 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bally n agar,  . . 

6 

— 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bracklagh,  . . 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bnllaan, 

— 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Cappaluak,  . . 

4 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Caatleboy,  . . 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ ‘ 

_ 

_ 

Cloonkeeu,  . . 

2 

1 

! 

_ 

_ 

Colmanstown, 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Craughwoll, 

9 

« 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Derrylaur,  . . 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Drnmkeary, 

8 

4 

— 

! 

1 

i 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Gralgabbey, 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Grange, 

S 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

' _ 

, 

1 

_ 

_ 

GreethUl, 

8 

1 

Kilchreest,  . . 

13 

1 

3 

j. 

_ 

3 

_ ' 

_ 

Kilconickny 

9 

4 

3 

_ 

KUconierin, 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

KiUlmor,  . . 

2 - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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v —Table  showing  the  Number  of  Tenements  of  One  Room,  and  the  Number  of  Occupants  of  such  Tenements  in  App§£urx 
L ' eaoh  County  District  and  Electoral  Division  in  the  County  of  Galway  in  1901 — continued.  — 


Tenements  of  One  Room. 

COUNTY  Districts 

OCCUPIED  BY 

ELECTOR'1  DIVISIONS. 

Total 

Number. 

Person. 

2 

Persons. 

Persona. 

Persons. 

5 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

8 

Persons. 

Persons 

10 

Persons. 

11 

Persons. 

Persons. 

up- 

LOUGHBEA  RUBAI— C0nU?W<H). 
KiltagUIeeu, 

21 

3 

2 

S 

3 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kdmeen,  • - 

;;  ;; 

1 

; 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ . 

_ 

_ 

: 

Kilteskill,  . . 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

KiltuHagb,  .. 

3 

2 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Lacladea,  . . 

— 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Leitrim. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

Longhatorick, 

5 

3 

2 

~ 

~ 

•- 

~ 

“ 

— 

Loughrea  Rural, 

3 

2 

~ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Lnnghrea  Urban,- 

54 

18 

10 

6 

9 

5 

* 

— 

~ 

“ 

1 

— 

HarblebiU,  ■ ■ 

2 

1 

— 

1 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

- 

— 

- — 

Mountain,  . . 

2 

- 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Moyoile, 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Kaford, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

Tia-iuin, 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Woodford,  .. 

IS 

4 

* 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

Total, 

230 

70 

« 

39 

20 

** 

* 

• 

5 

- 

1 

1 

- 

MOCNTBELLEW  RURAL. 

Annagh, 

3 

j 

1 

j 

Mynaklll,  .. 

2 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

Ciltra, 

7 

2 

3 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Castleblakeney, 

1 

1 

— 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

CsstlelTrench, 

10 

0 

0 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

- 

Clonbrock,  . . 

0 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Cioonkeen,  .. 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

~ 

— 

C-ooioo, 

3 

3 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Ih-rrygUssann, 

7 

4 

1 

- 

— 

1 

- 

— 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Kilteroran,  . . 

17 

5 

5 

4 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Killian, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mouutbellow, 

16 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Monnthaiel, 

20 

3 

3 

7 

4 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

Taghboy,  . . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

“ 

— 

- 

Total, 

101 

30 

24 

17 

8 

6 

1 

5 

* 

3 

- 

- 

- 

OUGHTHBABD  RURAL. 

8 

2 

„ 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

lloonbur,  . . 

20 

12 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

- 

— 

— 

Cong, 

20 

0 

4 

4 

7 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Crampaun,  . . 

82 

10 

14 

12 

0 

5 

11 

6 

6 

s 

3 

5 

— 

ttominna,  . . 

73 

1 

7 

2 

18 

8 

- 

6 

5 

”l 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

Kilcomrain, 

2 

j 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Letterbcickauu, 

u 

1 

! 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

- 

1 

— 

tetlertnre,  . . 

10 

2 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Lettermore, 

05 

7 

8 

8 

17 

9 

0 

1 

1 

- 

Onghterard, 

31 

3 

! 

3 

— 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Ross, 

g 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

— ■ 

— 

- 

- 

— 

Turlongh,  . . 

20 

1 

3 

4 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Wormhole,  .. 

29 

9 

8 

4 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 

402 

75 

00 

67 

43 

33 

40 

25 

32 

12 

1 

* 

i 

3 a 2 
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Tenements  or  One  Room. 

COUNTY  DISTRICTS 

OCCUPIED  BY 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total 

Number. 

a 

3 

4 

5 

8 

, 

3 

‘ 

10 

u I 

IS 

Person, 

'pararwi 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons.' 

I 

ward,. 

Portumna  rural. 
AbbeyviUe,  . . 

! 

, 

- 

- 

- 

” j 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- : 

- 1 

- 

Ballyglass,  .. 

1 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

~ | 

Coos. 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

” 

~ 

Derrcw. 

1 

1 

~ 

Drummin,  . . 

6 

2 

1 

— 

— 

~ ! 

- 

Eyrecourt, 

14 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

- • 

~ 

KUUmor.  . . 

2 

— 

“ 

— 

“ 

2 

“ 

- 

~ 

Kllmalinoge, 

15 

5 

6 

“ 

Kilquain, 

Meclick, 

Moat, 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

_ 

PaUas, 

1 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

_ 

Portumna,  . . 

22 

12 

7 

1 

~~ 

1 

_ 

” 

Tlmanaacragh, 

2 

2 

— 

“ 

— 

“ 

17 

* 

5 

1 

— 

— 

Total 

62 

37 

28 

11 

2 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Tuak  Rural. 
Abbey  East, 

8 

_ 

1 

i 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Abbey  West, 

20 

6 

8 

2 

2 

— 

“ 

Addergoolo,  . . 
Annaghdown, 

Ballindorry, 

22 

5 

8 

j 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Ballinduff,  .. 

6 

2 

— 

1 

_ 

1 

~ 

— 

Ballynapark, 
Beaghmore,  . . 

7 

2 

6 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Belclare, 

9 

5 

1 

— 

~ 

2 

— 

~ 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Carrowrevagh, 

IS 

2 

— 

2 

4 

“ 

2 

2 

— 

— 

1 

Claretuam,  . . 

10 

5 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

~ 

- 

Clonbern, 

* 

3 

~ 

1 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

~ 

Cummer, 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

“ 

— 

~ 

— 

Donoghpa  trick, 

15 

8 

5 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

Doonbally,  . . 

4 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dunmore, 

82 

13 

1* 

2 

2 

— 

~ 

- 

— 

1 

“ 

Foxhall, 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Headlord,  . . 

11 

6 

3 

- 

2 

1 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hlllsbrook,  . . 

5 

3 

~ 

- 

— 

- 

~ 

- 

1 

“ 

Kilbennan,  . . 

6 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

Kilcoona, 

1 

1 

— 

- 

~ 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

Killeauy, 

7 

5 

2 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rilleen,  . . . - 

2 

1 

1 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Killercrin,  . . 

6 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

~ 

— 

Killov/cr.  . . 

3 

3 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Kfflursa, 

18 

» 

7 

2 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

~ 

Kilmoylan,  . . 

2 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

Kilahanvy,  . . 

8 

5 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I/ivally, 

8 

4 

1 

- 

- 

— 

1 

— 

— 

~ 

MUltown, 

38 

IS 

S 

* 

8 

5 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Mouivea, 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

Moyne, 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

Ryehill, 

18 

* 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— ' 

— 

Tuam  Rural, 

18 

10 

5 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

Tuam  Urban, 

58 

29 

15 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

— 

- 

-■ . 

Total 

874 

161 

102 

26 

32 

22 

15 

8 

2 

6 

LiU- 

Ll 
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P.— OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

There  is  a large  amount  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  Occupations  of  the  People  given  in  the  Co.  Galway  Cbksus 
Book  (pp.  140-7),  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted  : — 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

. AGES. 

AGES. 

Occupations. 

Total. 

Under 

15 

years. 

and 

under 

20 

and 

under 

23 

and 

under 

45  i 
and  | 
65.  ! 

65 

vards 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Total. 

U‘‘H  and 
1 under 
years.  2o, 

25  ; 
and  ] 
45. 1 

45 

and 

under 

65. 

HI  ' 
and 

up- 

Persons  engaged  in 

AGRIOUXTUP.K. 

1.  In  Field s and  Pastures ■ 

1.  In  Fields  and  Pastures. 

Farmer,  Grazier,  . . 

21,601 

8 

152 

429 

6,104 

10,157 

4,751 

Farmer,  Grazier,  . . 

5,021 

3 25 

44 

719 

2,773 

,«4 

Farmer's,  Grazieris— Son, 

16,967 

5,186 

4,792 

6,464 

487 

28 

Agricultural  Labourer,  Cot- 

R" 

Farm  Bailiff, 

65 

2 

1 

17 

39 

0 

Agricultural  Labourer,  Cottager, 

4,081 

78 

710 

645 

1,270 

905 

423 

Shepherdess, 

40 

2 

- 

10 

20 

i 

Shepherd, 

1,104 

6 

94 

144 

363 

364 

133 

Farm  Servant  (indoor), 

306 

14  91 

38 

93 

18 

•t 

Farm  Sorvant  (Indoor), 

2,639 

142 

582 

535 

824 

120 

46 

5 

17 

17 

7 

Others  engaged  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  Agriculture. 

18 

1 

- 

2 

13 

with,  Agriculture. 

2.  In  Woods. 

Woodman, 

11 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  ABOUT 

Animals. 

8.  In  Gardens. 

Gardener  (not  Domestic), 

96 

1 

4 

16 

46 

17 

13 

Dog,  Bird,  Animal — -Keeper, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  Florist 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

Fisherwoman, 

23 

2 

4 

8 

' 

Pbrsons  engaged  about 

Animals. 

About  Animals. 

Persons  working  and  deal- 
ing in  Tbxtile  Fabrios. 

Horse — Proprietor,  Breeder, 

5 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

Groom,  Horse  Keeper,  Horse 

45 

- 

8 

10 

16 

0 

2 

1.  Wool  and  Worsted, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  Farrier, 

7 

- 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

154 

1 13 

15 

35 

6! 

3t 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Pig — Dealer, 

38 

- 

1 

5 

23 

8 

1 

Drover,'*  

8 

- 

- 

4 

3 

1 

Wool,  Woollen  Goods — Dyer, 
Printer. 

1 

- 

- 

" 

1 

' 

Gamekeeper, 

95 

1 

• 

17 

44 

21 

6 

Dofj^  Bird,  Animal — Keeper, 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Fisherman, 

919 

10 

114 

205 

354 

191 

45 

2.  Cotton  and  Flax. 

Knacker,  Cats’  Heat  Dealer,  &c. 

- 

_ 

_ 

13  50 

Lace — Manufacturer,  Dealor, 

,6 

9 

Cotton,  Cotton  Goods — Manu- 
fa 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

ing  in  Textile  Fabkios. 

1.  Wool  and  Worsted. 

Flax,  Linen — Manufacture — 
(Spinning  processes). 

6 

- 

5 

_ 

' 

Woollen  Cloth  Manufacture,  . . 

159 

' - 

11 

14 

04 

63 

17 

Wools  tapler, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Flax,  Linen — Manufacture — 
(Weaving  processes). 

2 

- 

2 

" 

Others,  . . 

1 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

1 

2.  Cotton  and  Flax. 

r H r tf  n M 

Materials. 

^ factors. 

Weaver  (undefined), 

g 

1 

- 

Weaving  processes). 

Draper,  Linen  Draper,  Mercer, 

64 

1 6 

15 

28 

7 

Materials. 

Net  Maker, 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Fimcy  Goods^Textile) — Manu 

51 

10 

7 

12 

14 

i 

4.  Mixed  or  Unspecified 

’ ’ 

Weaver  (undefined). 

15 

- 

2 

a 

5 

5 

2 

Others  (including  Spinners — 
undefined). 

68 

4 

10 

17 

11 

W 

Draper,  Linen  Draper,  Mercer, 

266 

1 

73 

64 

96 

■ 28 

4 

Others,  . . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

» 

GENERAL  LABOURER,  (a) 

2,198 

21 

331 

339 

768 

488 

261 

GENERAL  LABOURER,  (a) 

70 

2 

7 



(a)  The  majority  ol  these  " General  Labourers  ” may  be  assumed  to  be  Agricultural  Labourers,  although  not  having  returned  themselves  as  such 
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Q.— Occupiers  of  Land  engaged  in  other  pursuits  besides  Farming  in  the  County  of  Galway. 
Taken  from  Galway  County  Census  Book,  1901,  p.  171. 


Trade,  Profession,  &c., 
besides  Farming. 

Total 
No.  of 

Trade,  Profession,  <6c., 
besides  Farming. 

Total 
No.  of 
Per- 

Trade,  Profession,  &c., 
besides  Farming. 

Total 
No.  of 
Per- 

Trade,  Profession,  & c., 
besides  Farming. 

Tot  il 
No.  of 
Per- 

rXtf  beSe<FMming, 

Cooper,  . . 

Corragh  Builder,  .. 
District  Councillor, 

1 

7 

Laud  Steward, 

Land  Surveyor, 
Lodging  House  Keeper, 

3 

Publican, 

Railway  Ganger,  .. 
Railway  Servant, 

1 

Agent,  . . 

* 

Doctor,  . . 

1 

Magistrate, 

17 

Bate  Collector, 

7 

Army  Officer, 

1 

DraPer 

1 

Manager, 

1 

Relieving  Officer, 

3 

Bailiff,  • • 

3 

Farm  Labourer,  . . 

5 

Manure  Merchant, 

1 

Road  Contractor, 

4 

Baker,  . • 

3 

Fisherman, 

102 

Mason,  . . 

21 

Sail  Maker, 

2 

Barrister, 

1 

Flour  Merchant,  . . 

1 

Mechanic, 

1 

Schoolmaster, 

3 

Basket  Maker, 

1 

Forester, 

1 

Merchant, 

8 

Shepherd, 

22 

Blacksmith, 

43 

Gamekeeper, 

4 

Miller,  . . 

16 

Shoemaker, 

13 

Boat  Builder, 

6 

Gardener, 

* 

Mill  Owner, 

4 

Shopkeeper, 

105 

Boatman, 

16 

Grocer,  . . 

17 

Nailer,  . . 

1 

Slater,  . . 

.» 

Builder,  . . 

3 

Herd, 

SO 

Pawnbroker, 

1 

Stonecutter, 

! 

Batcher,  . . 

9 

Horse  Dealer 

1 

Pensioner  (Army), 

6 

Summons  Server, 

2 

Caretaker, 

2 

Horso  Trainer 

1 

Pensioner  (Police),  ., 

1 

Surveyor, 

1 

Car  Owner, 

1 

Hotel  Keeper 

1 

Pensioner  (R.I.O.), 

12 

Tailor,  . . 

38 

Carpenter, 

60 

Ironmonger, 

1 

Petty  Sessions  Clerk, 

2 

Toll  Collector, 

1 

Cattle  Dealer, 

8 

Labourer, 

22 

Pilot, 

1 

Weaver,  . . 

10 

Civil  Bill  Officer,  . . 

6 

Land  Agent, 

2 

Postmaster, 

9 

Weaver  (Wool),  . . 

15 

Contractor, 

3 

Land  Proprietor,  . . 

' 

Postmistress, 

1 

R.— Emigration  from  the  County  of  Galway  during  each  year,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  to  31st  of  December  1906. 
Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  the  Registrar-General. 


Years. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons 

Males. 

* 

Persona. 

1851  (from  1st  May) 

3,844 

3,940 

7,784 

1871  (from  lBt  April), 

. 1,217 

980 

2,107 

1891  (from  1st  April) 

1,459 

1,933 

3,392 

1852,  .. 

5,058 

5,164 

10,222 

1872, 

1,372 

1,116 

2,488 

1892 

1,867 

2,044 

8,711 

1853, 

4,429 

4,438 

8,867 

1873, 

2,133 

1,843 

3,976 

1893 

1,430 

2,030 

8,460 

1851,  .. 

3,653 

3,925 

7,578 

1874, 

1,378 

1,500 

2,878 

1894 

1,180 

2,083 

3,262 

1855, 

1,426 

1,732 

3,158 

1875 

808 

904 

1.712 

1895,  . . 

2,000 

2,912 

4,918 

1656,  .. 

1,177 

1,339 

2,516 

1876, 

398 

450 

848 

1896 

1,418 

2,032 

3,460 

1857, 

1,710 

1,531 

3,241 

1877, 

484 

562 

996 

1897 

1,220 

1,940 

3,166 

1858,  .. 

1,054 

1,109 

2,163 

1878,  ... 

614 

809 

1,423 

1898, 

1,166 

1,933 

3,099 

1859, 

1,143 

1,325 

2,468 

1879, 

830 

939 

1,769 

1899 

1,540 

2,407 

3,953 

18«0, 

1,121 

1,285 

2,356 

1880, 

2,415 

247 

4,887 

1900, 

1,897 

2,276 

4.173 

1361  (to  81st  March), 

253 

232 

485 

1881  (to  31st  March), 

292 

199 

491 

1901  (to  31st  March), 

186 

99 

285 

Total, 

24,868 

25,970 

50,838 

Total, 

11,391 

11,774 

23,605 

Total, 

16,125 

21,605 

36,820 

1861  (from  1st  April), 

592 

602 

1.194a 

1881  (from  1st  April), 

1,790 

2,177 

3,967 

1901  (from  1st  April), 

1,206 

1,896 

3,032 

1862,  . . 

982 

1,077 

2,059 

1882 

8,026 

3,124 

8,150 

1902, 

1,449 

1,984 

8,435 

1863, 

3,074 

2,900 

5,974 

1883, 

4,794 

5,271 

10,005 

1903, 

1,381 

1,922 

3,303 

1861, 

3,567 

3,057 

6,624 

1884, 

1,878 

2,886 

4,214 

1904,  .. 

1,857 

2,040 

3,406 

1865, 

2,648 

2,616 

5,164 

1885, 

1,584 

2,087 

8,821 

1905, 

1,159 

1,262 

2,421 

1366, 

2,464 

2,132 

4,596 

1886, 

1,744 

2,167 

3,901 

1905  (to  31st  Decern- 

1,320 

1,260 

2,580 

1DB7 

1868, 

2,130 

1,606 

3,636 

1888, 

2,552 

2,716 

Total, 

7,872 

10,303 

8,175 

1,998 

1,951 

1870, 

1,549 

1,296 

2,846 

1890 

2^309 

4,200 

General  Total, 

104,200 

115,177 

219,37.' 

1871  (to  Slat  March), 

260 

144 

404 

1891  (to  31st  March), 

145 

122 

m 

Total,  . . 

— 

18,141 

38,758 

Total, 

23,827 

27,294 

51,121 

(«)  The  enumeration  of  Emigrants  from  Irish  Ports  did  not  commence  till  the  1st  of  Hay,  1851. 
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appendix  X.  S.— STATE- AIDED  EMIGRATION. 

***  Information  was  desired  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  number  of  families  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Public  Funds,  emigrated  from  each  Union  in  1883-4. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that,  under  12  and  13  Vic.,  c.  104,  sec.  26,  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
empowered  to  apply  part  of  the  rate  and  to  borrow  money  “ for  the  purpose  of  defraying,  or  assisting 
to  defray,  the  expenses  of  the  emigration  of  poor  persons. 

Under  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Act,  1882  (45  and  46  Vie.,  c.  47),  power  was  given  to  t»,!«, 
Public  Fuads  on  easier  terms  for  the  above  purposes,  and  the  Treasury  might  authorise  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  to  make  grants  to  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  name  purposes,  the  total  grants  not  to  .send 
£100  000  and  the  sum  granted  not  to  exceed  £5  for  each  person.  These  grants  were  confined  to  the  nine 
counties,  part  of  which  are  at  present  scheduled  as  congested,  the  Union  of  Belmullet,  Newport,  Swinford, 
Clifden,  and  Oughtorard  being  specially  mentioned, 

Under  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883  (46  and  47  Vie.,  cap.  43),  thchmit  of 
the  grant  was  increased  to  £200,000,  of  which  omnquarter  might  be  applred  for  the  purpose  of  nngmting 
« persons  or  families,"  and  the  limit  of  individual  grants  was  increased  to  £8. 

The  total  grants  made  under  these  sections  amounted  to  £133,172  10s.  2d.  up  to  1891,  when  they  wars 
repealed  by  Section  35  of  the  Land  Act  of  1891,  which  established  the  Congested  Distracts  Board. 


Tire  following  Table  shows  the  total  number  of  State-aided  Emigrants  from  Mayo  in  1883-1684,  and 
the  amount  of  grant  to  each  Union  : — 

Taken  from  tlie  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  p.  12. 


The  following  Return  shows  the  number  of  Consents  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  expenditure 
of  sums  out  of  the  rates  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  emigration  of  poor  persons  from  the  County 
of  Galway  during  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1884  : — . 


Supplied  ly  the  Local  Government  Board. 


Ballinasloe  (piu 

Olifdcn, 

Galway, 

Glenn  maddv 

Loughrea, 

Mount  Bellow, 

Oughtorard, 

Portumna, 

Tuam, 


731  18  0 
7110  0 
121  0 0 
79  0 0 
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4 Table  showing  the  Quantity  of  Live  Stock  for  the  County  of  Galway  in  encli  year  from  1897-1906.  appbndei' 

Taken  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  190C,  pp.  102,  103.  JL  S 


- 

Number  op  Horses. 

Number  of  Cattle. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

No. 

COATS 

No. 

•oultry 

Two 

ofd  and 
up- 
wards. 

"“ft? 

Under 

No. 

Hides. 

No. 

of 

Asses. 

old  and 
wards. 

year  i Under 
ol  dand  : one 

under  year. 

two.  1 

Oue 
old  and 
wards. 

Under 

old  and  I one 
up-  | year, 
wards.  ! 

1897 

19,779 

5,428 

5,383 

2,130 

17,389 

113,566 

48,464  ■ 34,585 

403,795 

228,030 

7,207  ' 61,662 

12.497 

927,545 

1898 

19,543 

5,241 

5,018 

2,174 

17,975 

110,020 

48,997  | 33,918 

405,483 

240,800 

5,052  56,574 

12,344 

919,851 

Y.ars  1SDT-8S— 

1890 

10,100 

4,598 

4,799 

2,153 

18,158 

107,740 

52,831  | 34,156 

406,453 

249,471 

8,337  i 63,873 

12,332 

931,097 

1900 

IS, 258 

4,028 

4,478 

2,122 

18,207 

111,914 

51,949  j 34,522 

416,911 

236,545 

0,714  i 63,160 

13,888 

924,903 

1001 

16,956 

4,201 

4,667 

1,926 

17,373 

112,686 

50,963  35,589 

412,880 

241,439 

7,802  j 58,525 

12,987 

946,016 

Years  1899-1301— 

1902 

17,670 

4,688 

5,163 

1,703 

17,284 

116,534 

50,531  | 33,828 

402,281 

231,732 

7,950  j 66,090 

12,344 

915,213 

1,463,430  Acres. 

1903 

18,143 

4,902 

5,203 

1,783 

17,374 

111,285 

50,085  1 38,114 

380,991 

230,976 

8,127  j 67,151 

10,969 

004,428 

1904 

18,378 

4,889 

5,271 

2,003 

18,247 

109,162 

47,599  38,700 

376,470 

227,922 

7,069  63,827 

11,273 

890,020 

Years  1902-1900— 

1905 

18,554 

5,009 

5,118 

2,410 

18,788 

112,538 

51,064  | 38,640 

308,671 

228,416 

7,105  I 53,809 

10,521 

916,780 

1,467,850  Acres. 

1906 

18,430 

5,358 

5,201 

1,798 

18,243 

115,380 

49,601  37,822 



361,340 

216,327 

T 

10,533 

920,665 

,j.  Table  showing  the  Nujiiiek  of  Holdings  exceeding  One  Acre,  and  Extent  of  Land  under  Crops,  in  the  County 
of  Galway  each  year  from  1897-1906. 

Taken  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906,  pp.  58-9. 


G.  Table  showing  the  Average  Rate  of  Produce  of  Crops  to  the  Statute  Acre  in  the  County  of  Galway 
in  each  year  from  1897-1906. 

Taken  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906.  pp.  74-5. 
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- — •'  7.  Table  showing,  by  Poor  Law  Unions  for  the  Countv  of  Galway,  the  proportion  per  cent,  under  Cobs 

and  Green  Crops,  including  Flax,  Fruit,  Hay,  Grass,  Mountain  Land  (Grazed  and  Barren),  Wood. 
and  Plantations,  Turf,  Bog,  Marsh,  aud  Water,  Roods,  and  Fences,  Ac. 

Taken  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  1900, 


Proportion  per  Cent,  under 


Boor  Law  Union. 

Crops, 

in- 

cluding 

Flax. 

Fruit, 

Grass. 

Mountain 

Barren. 

Woods 

and 

Plan- 

tations. 

Turf 

Bog. 

Marsh. 

Wat*. 

Sc. 

BaliiDiisloe,  . . 

«-7 

_ 

10-5 

58-0 

0-2 

0-4 

1.7 

15-0 

3-2 

4-J 

(’lJfden. 

2-9 

- 

1-9 

24-9 

33-0 

11-9 

0-7 

10-0 

7-7 

5-5 

Galway, 

8-2 

— 

4-8 

43-1 

21-9 

3-2 

1-0 

4-0 

8-5 

6-7 

Glennamaddy, 

100 

- 

7-5 

54-8 

0-1 

— 

1-5 

17-7 

3-4 

4-4 

Oort, 

S-7 

— 

8-4 

59-7 

9-3 

1-9 

2-8 

1-1 

1-2 

8-9 

Louyiirea, 

- 

10-5 

50-8 

13-3 

2-5 

2-4 

8-0 

3-5 

3-3 

Mountbellew,  . . 

8-3 

— 

10-4 

02-3 

0-2 

0-3 

1-8 

21-1 

1-4 

4-2 

Ouyhtarard,  . . 

3-6 

— 

2-2 

22-0 

47-1 

6-0 

1-0 

7-0 

4-1 

8-4 

Portunma, 

7-8 

— 

14-3 

52-7 

0-9 

0-7 

2-4 

8-4 

2-5 

4-S 

Tuani,  - . . 

9-4 

8-4 

02-1 

0-0 

1-7 

8-0 

3-3 

e-f 

County  Galway  ' . . 

0-7 

- 

7-0 

“* 

10-0 

1-0 

9-6 

4-0 

- 

8.  Statement  as  to  Sires,  Bulls,  and  Boars. 
Taken  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  1S06. 


The  number  of  Sires  in  County  Galway  serving 
Mares  in  1906  was  as  follows  : — 

Thoroughbred,  . . . .16 

Hackney,  . . . , 4 

Clydesdale.  ....  10 

Shire,  .....  2 

Other  distinct  Breeds,  ...  8 

. r , , , , f Sire  or  Dam  Thoroughbred,  24 

lMf-tad,  I Other  Mf-brnta,  . 28 

Common-bred,  ....  47 


Total, 


139 


The  number  of  Bulls  of  the  principal  breeds,  Ac., 
in  County  Galway  in  1906  was  as  follows  : — 

Shorthorn,  ....  187 

Hereford,  . , .27 

Aberdeen  Angus,  . ...  57 


Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Red  Polled,  . 
Kerry,  .... 
Dexter,  . 

Ayrshire,  .... 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Alderney,  . 

Cross  Breed  or  not  included  in  foregoing 


Total,  . . 376 

The  number  of  Boars  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
in  Counly  Galway  in  1 906  was  as  follows  ; — 

White  pigs,  . . . . 66 

Black  pigs,  ....  2 

Tawny  or  brown  pigs,  . 

Cross-bred,  ....  8 

Boars  not  coming  under  any  of  the  fore- 
going heads,  ....  6 


Total, 


32 


9.  Statement  showing  the  Total  Area  under  each  of  the  pi-incipal  varieties  of  Potatoes 
grown  in  County  Galway. 

Taken  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906. 


Champion, 

Up-to-Date, 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

Flounders, 

Sutton  or  Sutton’s  Abundance, 
Black  Skerries  or  Skerry  Blues, 
Irish  Whites, 

British  Queens, 


American  Roses,  ‘ .. 

Ardcairns  and  Ardcairn  Beauties, 
Gawkies, 

Early  Roses, 

Elephants  or  White  Elephants, 
Bruces, 

Main  Crop,  . . . . 

All  others, 
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10.  Bee-keeping  Statistics. 


Appendix 


Table  showing,  for  the  County  Galway,  the  Number  of  Stocks  in  the  middle  of  May,  1 905  ; the  Number  of 
Swarms  during  1900  ; the  Number  of  Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  Winter,  1905  ; with  the  quantity  of 
Honey  produced  and  of  Wax  manufactured  in  1905,  snd  the  Number  of  Stocks  on  1st  April,  1906. 
Taken  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906. 


Number  of 
Stocks  on  tin; 
1st  April, 
1905. 

Number 

of 

Swarms  during 
1905. 

Number  of 
Stookg  at,  begin- 
ning or  Winter, 
1905. 

Run  Honey 
produced  in  1905, 
in  lbs. 

Section  Honey 
produced  in  1905. 
in  lbs. 

Wax  Manufactured 
in  1905,  in  lbs.  (Quantity 
ol  Wax  refined  or  con- 
verted into  the  Bees-wax 
of  Commerce 
for  Houeshold  use). 

Number  of 
Stocks  on  the 
1st  April, 
1906. 

In  I , 
Hives  | In 
having  | other 
Movable ' Hives. 
Combs,  { 

In 

Hives 
bavin  2 
Movable 
Combs. 

1 In 
other 
Hives. 

In 

having 

Movable 

Combs. 

1 In 
other 
| Hives. 

In 

Hives  In 

having  other 
Movable  Hives. 

In 

Hives 

having 

Movable 

In 

Other 

Hives. 

Wax  from 
Hives 
having 
Movable 
Comts. 

Wax  from 
other  Hives.  1 

In 

Hives 

MovabFe 

Combs, 

j In 
I other 
Hives. 

1,115  390 

672  1 

322 

1,267 

109 

5,559  ; 3,080  ! 

21,317 

068 

230  . 

15 

1.228 

1 372 

11.  Table  showing,  for  the  County  Galway,  the  Area  Planted  with  Trees,  and  the  Area  Cleared  Up 
during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  and  the  Number  of  each  description  of  Tree  Planted  or  Felled. 
Taken  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906. 


Number  and  Description  of  Trees  Planted  or  FcUed. 


Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  Wages  paid  per  day  to  Agricultural  Labourers  in  1906,  and  the  information 
received  from  the  District  Inspectors  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  with  reference  to  their  respective 
districts  is  shown  in  the  following  Table  and  the  notes  appended  thereto. 


Taken  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906. 
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appendix  s.  V. SCHEMES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION 

— OPERATING  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY  IN  1906-7. 

Specially  supplied  ly  the  Department. 

Agricultural  Schemes  of  the  Department  in  Operation  during  the  Year  1906-7. 


SCHEME. 


; Estimated  Cost  to  Join! 

Fund  administered 
• by  County  Committee 
of  Agrioultnre. 


Itinerant  Instruction  in  Agriculture, 
Poultry-keeping,  ... 

Buttcrmaking, 

Horticulture  and  Bee-keeping, 
Cotlage  and  Farm  Prizes, 


350 

300 

159 

259 

310 


Live  Stock, 
Subsidies  to  SUotvB, 


1,000 

230 


Itinerant 


Four  Itinerant  Instructors  are  employed  in  the  county  under  the  County  Scheme,  viz. — one  in 
one  in  Horticulture  and  Beekeeping,  one  in  Poultry  Keeping,  and  one  in  Buttermaking. 


Agriculture, 


Agricultural  Instruction  in  Congested  Districts. 

In  addition  to  the  Instructors  employed  under  the  County  Scheme,  an  Agricultural  Overseer  (Mr.  R.  Y. 
Smith,  Clifden)  and  five  Assistants  are  employed  at  present. 

Special  Demonstration  Plots. 


Potatoes,  . 

. S07  plots 

Oats, 

. 640  „ 

Turnips  and  Mangels, 

. 134  „ 

Grass, 

Fertilisers,  . 
Lime, 

86  „ 
. 311  „ 

. 28  „ 

Horse  Breeding. 

The  following  registered  Thoroughbred  Stallions  are  located  in  the  county  : — 

Coylton,  with  Andrew  G.  Elliott,  Stoneyisland,  Portunma. 

Killaidan  (property  of  Department),  located  at  Athenry. 

Merry  Saint,  with  James  Cosgrave,  Portumna. 

Well  Fort,  with  John  R.  D’Arcy,  Well  Fort,  Kilkerrin. 

Blue  Hackle,  with  Michael  Dermody,  Claremorris,  travels  to.Tuam. 

Merry  Saint  was  supplied  by  Department  under  their  Loan  Scheme. 

The  Department  have  also  placed  at  their  own  expense  throe  Half-bred  Stallions  in  the  county — one  at 
Clifden,  one  at  Athenry,  and  one  at  Avan  Island. 

The  following  noil-registered  Stallions,  which  were  taken  over  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  are 
specially  located  in  the  county  : — 

Conn  (Connemara  pony),  at  Cornamona. 

Movement  (Welsh  cob),  at  Gort. 

Wolferton  Marshes  (Hackney),  at  Spiddal. 

Merry  Lad  (Hackney),  at  Spiddal. 

Oscar  (Norwegian),  at  Leenane. 

The  County  Committee  at  issuing  200  free  nominations  of  mares  under  the  1907  scheme,  the  animals 
having  been  selected  at  the  following  centres  : — 

Centre.  Nominations  provided. 

33 

19 
Id 
2(1 
1G 
16 
16 

20 
IS 

9 
12 


Mount  Bellew, 
Glenamaddy, 
Ballinasloe, 
Portumna, 
Loughrea,  ... 
Athenry,  ... 
Gort,  ... 

Olaregalway. 
Oughterard, 
Olifdon 
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Ass  Breeding. 

Stallion  Asses  have  been  placed  by  the  Department  with— 
Hame. 

James  Molloy, 

J.  Cavanagli, 

P.  Kennedy, 

P.  Kenny, 

H.  M.  Barrett, 

Thomas  Treacy, 

Patrick  Tierney, 

F.  J.  Connolly, 

John  Toole, 

Cattle  Breeding. 


Address. 

Clough,  Ballymacward. 
Trellick,  Kinvarra. 
Slieveroe,  Moyode. 
Gurbyryan,  Woodlawn. 
Tuh’usb,  Ballinasloe. 
Newcastle. 

Boffin  Island. 

Clifden  House,  Olifden. 
Annaglivane,  Bealadangan. 


APPENDIX  x. 


Premium  Bulls  are  located  under  the  County  Scheme 
Hama  of  Holder. 

Michael  Dillon, 

Margaret  Dempsey, 

Andrew  M'Gratli, 

Patrick  Mongan, 

Laurence  Kelly, 

James  Molloy, 

Bernard  Connaughton, 

Thomas  Sweeney, 

John  Madden, 

Thomas  Burke, 

Michael  Diviney, 

Patrick  M'Donagh, 

Julia  Lydon, 

Thomas  Welby, 

John  S.  Royston, 

C.  J.  Kerin, 

Michael  Carr, 

Michael  Browne, 

Michael  Cunningham 
Michael  Garvey, 

Joseph  Curran, 

Martin  Costello, 

Joseph  Fair, 

Martin  Hallinan, 

M.  J,  Page, 

Bernard  Naughton, 

Michael  Royston, 

Michael  Dillon, 


vith  the  following  persons  : — 

Address. 

Shanvally,  Portumna. 
Lisheenavarnogue,  Aughrim. 
Knoekavally,  Ballyconree. 

Mynish  Island,  Carna. 

Knockavaddy,  Furbo,  Barna. 

Clogh,  Ballymacward,  Gurteen. 
Lowville,  Aliascragh. 

Mnlrock,  Kilcolgan. 

Bawnmore,  Athenry. 

Kilenny,  Kinvarra. 

Fort  Hill,  Kilbeacanty,  Goi*t. 

Drim,  Gorumna,  Lettennore. 
Shanawoneen,  Spiddal, 

Moyvoon,  Oughterard. 

Heathview,  Aughrim. 

Oranmore, 

Lakeview,  Moylough, 

Portbrowne,  Levally. 

Rushestown,  Toomard,  Mount  Bellew. 
Mount  Kelly,  Glenamaddy. 

Garra,  Ballyglunin. 

Gortroe,  Athenry. 

Balrickard,  Headford. 

Craughwell,. 

Ohilly  House,  Woodford. 

Cartron  Kelly,  Dysart, 

Boula,  Portumna. 

Shanvally,  Portumna. 


Premium  Bulls  are  located  with  the  following,  the 

funds : — 

Name  of  Holder. 

Martin  Concannon, 

Michael  .Little, 

Gilbert  Joyce. 

The  Superior. 

John  Cawley, 

John  Folan, 

Patrick  Molloy, 

Patrick  Walsh, 

Martin  Walsh, 

Patrick  Salmon, 

Matthias  O'Malley. 

Harry  Toole, 

Philip  Moran, 

Additional  Bulls  placed  by  the  Department  in 
Name  of  Oumer. 

Owen  Kyne, 

John  Oonneely, 

Colman  Keane, 

Charles  O’Brien, 

Patrick  King, 

Anthony  Nea, 

Christopher  Toole, 

Frank  M‘Hale, 

John  Coyne, 

Patrick  M'Donagh, 

Patrick  M'Keown, 

Patrick  Madden, 

Peter  King, 

Frank  Connolly, 

Stephen  Hyland, 


iremiums  being  paid  entirely  out  of  the  Department’s 

Address. 

Onaclit,  Aran  Island. 

Bunowenbeg,  Bnllyconneelv. 

Culfin,  Renvyle. 

Franciscan  Monastery,  llouuclstono. 

Tully,  Letterfrack. 

Inveran. 

Lettennore. 

Kilbricken,  Rosmuck. 

Garnagry,  Rosscaliill. 

Culliaghbeg,  Leenane. 

Attigoodawn,  Cleggan. 

Leam,  Derryerglinna,  Maam. 

Moyard,  Letterfrack, 

JoNGESTED  DISTRICTS  ON  SPECIAL  INSTALMENT  TERMS. 
Address. 

Moyculleu. 

Tooreen,  Carraroe. 

Kilkerrin,  Carna. 

Coosaun,  Oughterard. 

Ard  East,  Carna. 

Lettermakoo,  Costello. 

Glanturkeen,  Cashel. 

Carraroe,  Costello. 

Gowlane,  Clifden, 

Tiemea,  Lettermore. 

Rossaveel,  Costello.  ^ 

Lettershask,  Ballyconneely,  Clifden. 
Derreen,  Maam. 

Clifden  House,  Clifden. 

Glanlusk,  Cornamona. 
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Swine  Breeding. 


Premium  Boars 
Name  of  Owner. 

Martin  Costelo, 

Patrick  Cullinan, 

Patrick  Kenny, 

John  Crehan, 

Michael  Garvey, 

Patrick  Fahy, 

Mrs.  Bi’idget  M array, 

Michael  Nestor, 

Patrick  M'Donugh, 

Michael  Harte, 

John  Crehan, 

Joseph  Pair, 

David  A.  Page, 

Mrs.  M.  Dempsey, 

Michael  Morris, 

Thomas  Corless, 

Mrs  Mary  Treacy, 

Martin  Slattery, 

Patrick  Cooke, 

Martin  Hallman, 

J arnes  Larkin, 


located  with  the  following  :■ — 

Address. 

Gortroe,  Athenry. 
Cahergower,  Claregalway. 
Gortyroan,  Woodlawn. 
Gurteen,  Mount  Bellew. 
Mountkelly,  Glenamaddy. 
Lisnageeragh,  Ballymoe. 
Carrowkeel,  Duumoro. 
Quingaltagh,  Dunmore. 
Abbey,  Loughrea. 

Drum  min,  Gort. 

Clonlyon,  Ballygar. 
Balrickard,  Hoadford. 

Ohilly  House,  Woodford. 
Lisheenavarnogue,  Auglniin. 
Barnaderg,  Tuarn. 
Monntsciibc,  Kinvarra. 
Knock,  Milltown. 
Peter-swell,  Gort. 

Abbey,  Ballygluuin. 
Craughwell. 

Slateford,  Killimor 


Premium  Boars  are  located  with  the  following,  the  premiums  beiug  payable  entirely  out  of  the* Department's 

Punds  : — 


Name  of  Owner. 
Patrick  Mannion, 

Mrs.  Julia  Lydon, 
Michael  Griffin, 

Mark  Flanagan, 

Rev.  Brother  Butler, 

T.  Mulk'errin, 

Valentine  Keaney, 
Laurence  Kelly, 

Patrick  Cannon 


Address. 

Kilbrieken,  Rosmuck. 
Shanavoneeu,  Spiddal, 

Derry nea,  Costello.  Maani  Cross. 
Ballymonongli,  Clonbur. 
Industrial  School,  Letterfrack. 
Claddagliduff,  Clifden. 

Gowla,  Recess. 

Furbo,  Barna. 

Derrybrien,  Gort. 


Sheep  Breeding. 


Rams  located  in  Congested  Districts  in  County  Galway  in  1906. 


Name  of  Owner. 
Patrick  Walsh, 

Festus  Mullen, 

Patrick  Melody, 

Michael  Browne, 
Patrick  Gavin, 

Anthony  Nee, 

John  Coyne, 

Patrick  Coyne, 

Anthony  Coyne, 

John  Mullins, 

Patrick  Darcy, 


Address. 
Thuriskihoen,  Clifden. 
Curkour,  Claddagliduff. 
Gian,  Claddagliduff. 
Faukeeras,  Clifden. 
Lettersk&nna,  Clifdeu. 
Lettermuckoo,  Costello. 
Glenagnulagh,  Leenane. 
Glenagnnlagli,  Leenane. 
Glenagnulagh,  Leenane. 
Kilronau,  Aran  Island. 
Garnagry,  Moycullen. 


List  showing  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  Holders  of  Egg  Distribution  Stations  (Hens  and  Ducks) 'under 
the  Poultry  Scheme,  1906-7. 


Name. 

Mrs.  Ci&rke, 

Sister  M.  A.  Coffey, 
Mrs.  Conneely, 

Mrs.  Conroy, 

Miss  Curran, 

Mrs.  Daly, 

Mrs.  Delany, 

Mrs.  Dempsey, 

Mrs.  Diviney, 
Laurence  Farmer, 

P.  J.  Fitzmaurice, 
Miss  Flanagan, 

Mrs.  Garvey, 

Mrs.  Grealy. 

Mrs.  Hallinan, 

Mrs.  Hanly, 

Mrs.  Higgins, 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Hogan, 
Mrs.  Kelly, 

Mrs.  Kelly, 


Address. 

Thomastown,  Tuam. 

Convent,  Clarenbridge. 
Forge,  Spiddall. 

Turloughbeg,  Rosmuck. 
Garra,  Ballyglunin. 
Ballymoney,  Dunmore. 
Pularossa,  Williamstown. 
Lisheenavarnogue,  Aughrini. 
Forkhill,  Kilbeacanty. 
Gorumna,  I/ettermore. 
Drinan,  Ballygar. 

Liscune,  Woodlawn. 
Mountkelly,  Glenamaddy. 
Cluid,  Drumgriffin. 
Craughwell. 

Letterfrack. 

Ryehill,  Monivea. 

Maryville  House,  Kinvarra. 
Grangepark,  Loughrea™ 
Menlough,  Ballinasloe. 
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List  stowing  the  Names  and 


Name. 

Miss  King, 

Mrs.  Larkin, 

Mrs,  M'Quinn, 

Mrs.  Malion, 

Mrs.  Molloy, 

Thomas  O’Donnell, 
Miss  O’Flahertie, 
Mrs.  O'Loglileu, 
Miss  Prendergasfc, 
Mrs.  Royston, 

Mrs.  Taylor, 

Mrs.  Tracey, 

Mrs.  Trayers, 


List  showing  the  Names  and 
Name. 

Mary  Burke, 

Sister  A.  Caffrey, 

Miss  Callinan, 

B.  M.  Connaghton, 
Miss  Curran, 

Mrs.  Daly, 

Mrs.  M.  Dempsey, 

Mrs.  S Farrington, 
Mrs.  Finnegan, 

Mrs.  Finney, 

Mrs.  D.  Flanagan, 

Mrs.  Garvey, 

Mrs.  Grealy, 

John  Joyce, 

Mrs.  Kelly, 

Mrs.  Keane, 

James  Molloy, 

Mrs.  Mulkerin, 

Miss  O’Flahertie, 

Mrs.  Diuane, 

Mrs.  Tracey, 

Mrs.  Trayers, 


^dresses  of  Hoidei-S  of  Egg  Distribution  Stations  (Hens  and  Ducks)  nodes  m, 
the  Poultry  Scheme,  1906-7 — continued.  — 

Address. 

Leenane. 

Slateford,  Killimor. 

Eighterard,  Oughterard. 

Moyovir,  E?  recourt. 

Clough,  Ballymacward. 

Milltown,  Tuam. 

Killola,  Roscahill. 

Hotel,  Cashel,  Connemara. 

Glaregalway. 

Heathview,  Aughrim. 

The  Mills,  Atheury. 

Cornamona,  Clonbur. 

Middlethird,  Oranmore. 

Addresses  of  Persons  holding  Turkey  Stations  under  the  1906-7  Scheme. 

Address. 

Coorhom,  Loughrea. 

The  Convent,  Clarenbridge. 

Knockourane,  Gore. 

- Lowville,  Ahascragh.  : 

Garra,  Ballyglunin. 

Ballymoney,  Dunmore. 

Lisheenavarnogue,  Aughrim. 

Cushla  Lodge,  Athenry. 

Ballyooley,  Kiltornier; 

Hemmingsville,  Banagher. 

Liscune,  Woodlawn. 

Mountkelly,  Glenamaddy. 

Cluid,  Drumgriffin. 

Liscananaim,  Claregalway. 

Menlough. 

Kilconly,  Tuam. 

Clough,  Ballymacward. 

Clydagh,  Moycullen. 

Killola,  Rosscahill. 

Cappasheen,  Kinvarra. 

Castlo  Turvin,  Athenry. 

Middlethird,  Oranmore. 


W.— NOTE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOURERS. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  temporary  migration  of  agricultural  labourers  from  the  congested 
districts,  which  distinguish  it  from  apparently  similar  movements  of  labour  in  other  counties  and  from  the 
..ordinary  examples  of  the  mobility  of  labour  in  other  trades,  have  been  briefly  discussed  in  the  Donegal 
Statistical  Abstract,  (see  Appendix  to  Second  Report  of  Commission,  Cd.  3319,  1907,  p.  253.)  The  total 
number  of  persons  (including  females)  who  had  temporarily  migrated  from  Ireland,  or  who  at  the  time 
of  the  collection  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  in  1 906  had  expressed  their  intention  of  subsequently  migratin'*, 
was  15  286.  Of  this  number  1,125  were  resident  in  County  Galway.  Of  these  202  were  landholders,  but  of 
the.  landless  labourers  732  were  the  sons,  and  1 was  the  daughter  of  landholders  who  worked  on  their  parents’ 
farm  when  at  home.  The  following  Table  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Onlrish  Mioratorv  T.n'hmivore  IQnfi  Cr,.,  Qft  7\  t 4.1 ° 


Number 

Number  ox  Migratory  agricultural  Labourers  saving  Land, 
AND  AREA  OF  THEIR  HOLDINGS. 

WHEnE 

Employed. 

Numhei 
of  Mi- 
gratory 
Apricul- 

Poor  Law  onion. 

of 

Mi- 

jssa 

rural 

La- 

bourers 

Land- 

holders. 

i 

55 

I 

it 

S3 

J.S 

S 

° A 
11 

I' 

1 

Is 

1“ 

i 

* 

•o! 

| 

•dg 

as 

|| 

i 

l 

if 

JI? 

ii 

158 

I1 

1 

It 

si 

■< 

| 

1 

Js 

is 

JI 

•dl? 

5§ 

P 

1 

1 

Total 

dumber 

of 

Mi- 

rratory 

La-' 

bouxers. 

1 

w 

l 

8 

1 

3 

1 

La- 
bourers 
who  und 
not  left 
their 
homes 
at  the 
time 

ata 

oregoing 

Sallinasloe  (part  of), 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

Olifden,  . , 

25 

_ 

. 

2 

_ 

_ 

. 

31 

13 

18 

4 

Galway,  . 

7 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

7 

7 

. 

- 

Glenamaddy, 
Gort,  . 

369 

2 

1 

26 

20 

9 

1 

1 

' 

1 

4P0 

430 

- 

- 

37 

longhrea,  . 

1 

1 

. 

_ 

_ 

Mount  Bills  w,  . 

151 

_ 

1 

3 

3 

13 

10 

13 

1 

- 

1D5 

J95 

- 

- 

21 

Oughterard,!  . 

35 

- 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4f> 

23 

S3 

l 

4 

Tnam. 

336 

- 

- 

1 

5 

24 

24 

18 

3 

3 

1 

1 

116 

416 

- 

- 

60 

Total, 

923 

1 

S 

6 

10 

72 

55 

43 

6 

2 

(n)  2 

1,125 

1,085 

39 

1 

126 

(a)  Comprising  one  each  of  46  and  72  acres. 
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x?”*  X.— STATISTICS  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906. 
1.  Statement  showing  Statistics  of  Agricultural  Credit  Societies  in  County  Galway. 


1 

„„  : NAME 

! OP  SOCIETY. 

Date  of 
Establish- 

Member- 

ship. 

Loan 

Capital. 

Depcsi  ts. 

to"  ! iSSt 

Capital.  o£  Loans. 

Slumber 

Granted. 

Expenses. 

Net 

Profit. 

Reserve 

Fuud.  Observation 

£ *.  if. 

£ a A 

£ if.  \ £ a.  if. 

£ t.  if. 

£ *.  if. 

£ a.  if. 

1898 

134 

200  0 0 

29  5 0 

229  SO  51  10  0 

17 

0 3 11 

0 14  1 

38  4 9 

2 Gian, 

1899 

42 

SO  0 0 

- 

50  0 0 — 

0 1 0 

0 11  4 

16  0 7 

S Lettermore, 

1900 

21 

65  0 0 

- 

55  0 0 — 

4 Menlough, 

1898 

8 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

— Not  working  ;jj 

1899 

SI 

100  0 0 

10  0 0 

110  0 0 j US  10  0 

33 

11  3 14 

6 Mountbellew, 

1898 

46 

1 17  1J 

35  0 0 

36  17  14  49  0 0 

12 

0 3 1 

8 7 1| 

7 Moyoullen, 

1898 

88 

260  0 0 

260  0 0 490  0 0 

82 

1899 

12 

40  0 0 

4'l  0 0 19  0 0 

5 

9 Oranmore, 

1899 

78 

ISO  0 0 

- 

450  0 0 450  0 0 

49 

5 n 54 

10  Rossmuck, 

1898 

70 

1G2  0 0 

21  6 7 

183  67  135  0 0 

56 

19)2 

SO 

168  11  7 

36  0 0 

201  11  7 171  0 0 

37 

12  Spiddal.  . 

1898 

105 

199  0 0 

13  0 0 

212  0 0 219  0 0 

55 

3 15  5 

2.  Statement  showing  Statistics  of  Home  Industries  Societies  in  County  Galway. 
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Q 

f 

> '•* 

M | ■ 

i 

Amount  of  Capital  to  bo  accounted  for  oil 
M 31st  December,  1905. 

Of  which  is  lield  free  of  Interest  (being 
M Original  Subscription  or  unappropriated 

Profits). 

8 » 

Amount  of  Capital  working  oil  31st  De- 
*■  ceiuber,  1905. 

i » 

ot  Total  Amount,  circulated  in  1005. 

'1  K 

o Amount  issued  in  Monthly  Loans. 

3 

-i  Number  of  Loans  issued  in  1905. 

' 

“ Average  Amount  of  each  Loan. 

S P- 

Average  Cost  of  the  Issue  of  each  Loan  to 
® tlie  Society,  exclusive  of  Interest  on  the 

Capital. 

§ r 
s 1 

M Sum  in  liorrmvers'  hands  on  31st  December, 
° 1905,  exclusive  of  Dad  Debts  (if£miy). 

1 ^ 

_ S'liiHn  Treasurer's  bands  on  31st  December, 

“ e. 

_ Amount  of  Discount  or  Iutcrost  received  in 
n 1005. 

a « 

5 Amount  of  Pines  received  in  1005. 

£ Beceived  from  other  soiirces. 

£ s.  d. 
113  10  11 

Total  Amount  received  for  Discount  or  In- 
g terest,  Pines,  and  Cards,  or  Application 
Papers  in  1905. 

g » 

S Total  paid  as  Salaries  during  1905. 

- » 

" Number  of  Paid  Officials  employed. 

« Total  Expenses  of  Management,  including 
00  Salaries,  Kent,  Ac.,  in  1905. 

8 - 

Amount  of  Interest  paid  or  due  by  Societies 
for  Capital  secured  by  Debentures,  Ac. 
An  Asterisk  (*)  indicates  the  Societies 
S whose  Accounts  for  1905  show  that  In- 
terest, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  was 
unpaid  on  Slst  December,  . 

- 

§ Number  of  Depositors  owning  said  Capital. 

° „ 

Net  Profit  of  1905  after  paying  nr  providing 
n>  for  Interest  and  all  Expenses,  and  de- 
^ ducting  Debts  ascertained  to  be  irrecover- 

g Amount  of  Bad  Debts  charged  to  Stock  in 

1 K 

Amount  Exponded  for  Local  useful  Piu- 
M poses  in  1905. 

P 

a 

8 

B ° 

§ H 

i 

x xiaxajdv 
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Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RUKAL  DISTRICT  OF  BALL1NASLOF.  No.  1. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  List?. 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Land.  j Buildings. 


Corbally  More 
Drumatober 
Drumeyre 
Eskerboy 
Gortymndden. 
Kilbeg 

Addergoole  ; 

North  j 

Addergoole 
South 

Addergoole  West! 
Ahascragh  East  ' 

Ahasoragh  West 


Ballyeighter 
(Mahon). 
Castlegar  East 


, Cool 

; Comamucklagh 

| Dalysgrove  . . 
i Eglish 

! Ervallagh 
j (Eighter) 
Ervallagh 
! (Ougnter) 


Lord  Clonbrock 
Henry  B.  Trench 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Lord  Clonbrook 
John  Sinyth 
Henry  Trench 

Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 
Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 

Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart, 
Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart, 
Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 
Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 
Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 
Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 
James  Kearns 


Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Sir  William  H. 
Peter  F.  Daly 
Peter  F.  Daly 
Rev.  Sir  W.  V. 
Rev.  Sir  W.  V. 
Sir  William  H. 


Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart. 


R.  Mahon,  Bart. 
R.  Mahon,  Bart. 
Mahon,  Bart.  . . 


Killuppaun 
(Clonbrook) 
Killuppaun 
(Mahon) 
Lissyegan 
(Hodson) 
Lissyegan 
(Mahon) 
Srahloughra  . . 

Weston 

Attidermot  . . 
Carrowmore  . . 


! Clooi'iameragaun 


j Coololla 
i Garrynamishaun 
i or  Augbrim 
Plots 


i Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart.  . 

I Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart.  . 

; Rev.  Sir  W.  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 

| Rev.  Sir  W.  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 

! Rev.  Sir  W.  H.  Mahon,  Bart.  . 

| Rev.  Sir  W.  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 

| Lord  Clonbrook 

j Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart.  . 

| Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart.  . 

I Sir  Wflliam  H.  Mahon,  Bart.  . 

| Rev.  Sir  W.  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 

! Rev.  Sir  W.  H.  Mahon,  Bart.  . 

! Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 

j Gustavns  R.  Wade 

i R.  Rocliford  Wade 
R.  Rockford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rocliford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
R.  Rochford  Wade 
Thomas  G.  Wade 


293  0 32  187  0 0 


53  3 23  ! 13  0 0 


Thomas  G.  Wade 


0 32 

1 2 
2 10 
1 0 


0 13 
3 31 
0 37 

0 25 
3 5 

1 36 


3 35 

2 13 

3 11 


58  0 0 Mansion  house. 


2 0 0!  — 


4 10  0 — 

2 0 0 i — 

5 0 0!  — 

5 0 0 — 

49  10 

0 io  o I 

2 15  0 ! 

1 15 

2 0 0 I 
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2.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  BALLINASLOE  No.  1— continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


I 


B&Uinaaloe  Rural 


Killareeny 
Kinnaveelish 
Ardros 
Higlifield 
Dundoogan  . . 
Kilmalaw 
Gortnaglogh  . . 
Ballynamockagh 
Curragh 
Derradda 
Eskerroe 
I Garbally 


Gorteen 
Kilcloony 
Knocknagreana 
Mackney 
: Tobergrellan  . . 
| Deerpark 

| Cloongawna 
Corskeagh 
! (Trenoh) 

| Garrymore 
! Hampstead  . . 


Clonfert 

Whitepark 

Abbeyland 

Great 

;; 

Ballynakill  . . 
Clonfert  Butson 

.. 

” 

Clonfert 
Demesne 
Clonfert 
Demesne  Bog 
Clonfert  (Sey- 
mour) South 
Cloonsbiw.se 
(Daly ; 
Cloonshease 
(Persse) 
Bishop’s  Island 

Costello’s  Island 

Craghalan  Little 
Island 

Rooaun 

Gontiiskert 

Kellysgrove 

K3connell 

Srahaun 
Ballyterrim  . . 
Glenaun 

Loughturk  West 
Graigueawoneen 
Kellysgrove  . . 
Pollboy 
Attiregan 
Ballinderry  . . 

■ 

Ballynabanaba 

Glebe 

Gortroyan  West 
Liscune  Lower 
Liseune  Upper 
Lisdonnellroe 

K31aan 

Trust 

Ballybaun 

l 

Beefield 
Carrowholla  . . 
Carrowmore 

■ 

Castlebin  East 
Castlebin  North 
Cloonahinch  . . 
Clooncallis 
(Killallaghtan) 

George  K.  Mahon 
Thomas  G.  Wade 
Thomas  B.  Hibbitts 
William  A.  Usher 
William  A.  Usher 
William  A.  Usher 
Reps.  C.  Usher 
Captain  W.  A.  Persse 
Earl  of  Clanearfcy 
Captain  W.  A.  Persse 
Earl  of  Clancarty 
Earl  of  Clancarty 


Earl  of  Cloucarty 
Earl  of  Clancarty 
Earl  of  Clancarty 
Earl  of  Clancarty 
Earl  of  Clancarty 
Henry  Rose 
Earl  of  Clancarty 
Charles  O’Hara  Trenoh 


Rep.  Walter  P.  Lambert . 
James  Raftery 
James  Johnston 
James  Johnston 
Earl  of  Clancarty 
Reps.  Very  Rev.  C.  H.  G.  S. 
Butson 

James  Howard 
Reps.  John  Pollock  .. 

Reps.  Very  Rev.  C.  H.  G.  S. 
Butson 

Charles  O’Hara  Trench 
Charles  O’Hara  Trenoh 


Nora  Delahunt 
Lord  Ardilaun 

Reps.  Very  Rev.  C.  H.  G.  S. 
Butson 

Reps.  Very  Rev.  C.  H.  G S. 
Butson 

Reps.  Very  Rev.  C.  H.  G.  S. 
Butson 

Reps.  John  Pollok 
William  Daly  and  Denis  St. 

George  Daly 
Jane  Butson 

Reps.  Right  Hon.  R.  W.  Greene 
Lord  Ardilaun 
James  M'Dermott 
Lady  Adeliza  Clancarty 
Lady  Adeliza  Clancarty 
Lady  Adeliza  Clancarty 
Thomas  Glynn 
Andrew  N.  Comyn 
Andrew  N.  Comyn 
Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 
Hugh  Blehane 
Mary  A.  Wade 
Captain  Henry  Seagrifi 
Captain  Henry  Seagriff 
Patrick  L’Estrange 
Patrick  L’Estrange 
Patrick  L’Estrange 
Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Thomas  Faulkner 
Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 

3 D 2 


161 


1 2 16 
136  0 36 
50  2 37 
177  0 19 
41  0 11 
112  0 0 
66  2 25 


430  0 26 

47  3 0 
92  0 36 

515  0 17 
17  1 6 
5 3 32 
134  2 11 
2 1 20 

48  2 5 I 
14  0 36 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Land.  Buildings. 


63  10 
1 15 
65  0 


20  10 
30  10 
7 10  ■ 


196  0 4 128  0 0 

153  0 0 ! 97  15  0 


77  0 10 
31  1 4 
129  3 21 
6 1 36 


27  0 33 
8 1 10 
30  3 36 


0 15 
0 10 
11  15 


0 0 Mansion  house. 


139  17  0 i — 


0 2 0 — 


Mansion  house. 


I Mansion  house. 


0 0 | Mansion  house. 


0 15 
16  10 


| Mansion  house. 


0 8 0 
2 10  0 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


Z. — RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  260  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  BALLINASLOE  No.  1— continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Land.  ' Buildings. 


Cloverpnrk 
Coppanngh  . . 
Gortfaddn 
Gortuiore 
Green  hills 

| Kills  an 

Knockmore  . . 
, Lisnamoltaun . . 
j Laugbaunna- 


[ Radullaan 
i Tooreen 
; Woodlawn 
, | Ballinphuill  . . 

) Ballintober  East 

! BaUymabilla 
i BaUynnclogh 
I Cappataggle  . . 

EastweU 
j Gortnalioon  . . 
j Hazelfort 
! Killagb  More 
! Newcastle 
I (Aughrim) 


; Newcastle 
(Killallagutan) 
Rayliill 

: Slihaun  More. 
] Woodberry 
Ballinrooaun 
Brackloon 
KiEoran 

PoUatlugga 


Rooaun 

ShanbaUy- 

colman 

Springfield 


BaUyglass 

(Mahon) 

Qoonigny 

SaSTk,  :: 

Kfllure  Castle 
Killnre  More  . . 
Lenafin 
LowviUe 


Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Charles  O'Hara  Trench 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Charles  O’Hara  Trench 
Charles  O’Hara  Trench 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown  . . 

Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Reps.  Lord  Ashtown 
Lord  Ashtown 
Charles  O'Hara  Trench 
Lord  Ashtown 
Patrick  J.  Davy 
William  A.  Usher 
Jolin  Smith 
: Walter  S.  Taylor 
Patrick  J.  Davy 
Lord  Clonbroek 
; William  A.  Usher 
1 Laurence  Egan 
; Edward  D.  Longworth 
I Stephen  J.  R.  Donelan 
| Erancis  T.  D.  Longworth 

| William  R.  Wade 
| Erancis  T.  D.  Longworth 
| Erancis  T.  D.  Longworth 
Francis  T.  D.  Longworth 
| Francis  T.  D.  Longworth 

i Francis  T.  D.  Longworth 
| Edward  Dames  Longworth 
| Patrick  J.  Davy 
{ Nicholas  M.  Coolahan 
John  Smith 

j Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart, 
j Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart, 
j John  Smith 
I Alice  Ryan 

Reps.  John  J.  Madden 
| George  K.  Mahon 

! Cornelius  Pelly 
i Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

; Patrick  Hughes 
Bernard  Connertoa 
Sir  William  H.  Mahon,  Bart. 

j Lord  Clonbroek 
! Lord  Clonbroek 
, James  Cooke 
j Lord  Clonbroek 
1 Lord  Clonbroek 
Charles  O’Hara  Tiench 
Bernard  Connaughton 
John  Duignan 
Bernard  Connaughton 
Bernard  Connaughton 
John  Duignan 
Bernard  Connaughton 
Bernard  Connaughton 
Bernard  Connaughton 
Bernard  Connaughton 
Bernard  Connaughton 
Bernard  Connaughton 


182  0 21 
3 0 35 
354  0 14 


60  0 0 : — 


8 0 | toO  0 0 ] Mansion  house. 


175  3 8 J 38  12  0 | 0 10  0 

67  1 6 ; 28  0 0 i 0 5 0 ! 

147  1 20  , 153  5 0 j — 

590  3 20  i 225  0 0 ! 100 


1 0 0 ! — 


0 ' Mansion  house. 


730  0 9 j 376  15  0 33  15  0 

74  1 17  ' 20  0 0 — 

136  3 31  ' 89  0 0 | 1 10  0 

1 2 16  ! 150  0 10  0 

8 0 15  ! 4 10  0 1 0 15  0 

121  0 23  ! 88  0 0 1 — 

142  3 29  | 93  15  0 . — 

145  0 6 | 111  5 0 i — 

0 1 25  — 

108  0 24  59  10 

314  1 20  I 132  0 

215  1 0 : 149  5 

387  3 19  | 257  0 

149  0 11  i 1 15 

188  0 11  I 112  0 

13  2 37  | 65 


30  0 0 — 

0 4 0 j — 

10  0 — 

1 io  o ! — 

0 5 0 — 

112  0 0 3 0 0 

10  0 — 


158  1 10  142  15  0 i 

126  0 20  I 50  0 0 | 

104  3 0 i 63  0 0 j 


170  1 35  ! 147  0 0 


41  5 0 ! — 
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RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRIC  L OF  BALLINASLOE  No.  1 — continued. 


Townland.  j Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Cankilly 
Carta 
Esker 
| Inishee 
[ ICillaltanagh 
Killeragli 
Kilmacshane 
(Tnrbett) 


Kilnaborris 

Addergoole 


; Feagh 

' Gortnarnheen 
! Kiltormer  West 
^ Lisheenaguile 

\ Newtowneyre 

; Skccoor 
Annagkcorrib 
i Coolcarta  West 
j Fynagh 
' Garryduff 
1 Killevny 
Kylemore 
! Ballymore 


] Ballymore  Uppe 
| Belview  or 
j Lissareaghaun. 


1 Gortnalug 
; Graveshifl 
J Laurencetown 
Moaty 
i Oghilmore 
j Rooghan 


| Barnaboy 
! Coalbeg 


| Crowsnest 
; Gannaveen 
| Lismanny 


Jiulallaghtan  . . 
Lissawnllaun  . . 
Lurgan  Little 


j Reps.  John  Pollock 
| Reps.  James  N.  Atkinson 
| James  C.  Harter 
j James  C.  Harter 
Mrs.  Treanor  and  Miss  Seymour 
I Thomas  H.  Kenny 
Robert  J.  Tnrbett 


Robert  J.  Turbett 
Robert  J.  Turbett 
William  B.  Seton 
William  B.  Seton 
Owen  Ryan 
! John  Ryan 
I Patrick  Faliy 
| Edward  Fitzmauric 
; Reps.  Thomas  S.  Eyre 
I Denis  Delahunt 
Peter  Larkin 
Anna  Maria  Reynolds 
Reps.  Very  Rev.  C.  H. 

Butson 

Reps.  Thomas  D.  Eyre 
Reps.  Thomas  D.  Eyre 
i Rosa  Callanan 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
I Reps.  John  Pollok 
; Reps.  John  Pollok 
1 Walter  G.  Seymom 

j Rev.  Charles  Lawrence 
j Rev.  Charles  Lawrence 
| Rev.  Charles  Lawrence 
| Rev.  Charles  Lawrence 

j Rev.  Charles  Lawrence 
I Rev.  Charles  Lawrence 
j Rev.  Charles  Lawrence 
Walter  G.  Seymour 
James  Cooke 
George  B.  Poor 
I Rev.  Charles  Lawrence 
Rev.  Charles  Lawrence 
i Reps.  John  Pollok 
j Reps.  John  Pollok 
' Reps.  John  Pollok 
j Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Charles  Seymour 
Charles  Seymour 
Charles  Seymour 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Charles  Seymour 
Lord  Clonbroek 
Reps.  Patrick  Kelly 
Thomas  Tully 
Lord  Clonbrook 

Lord  Clonbroek 
Lord  Clonbrook 
Lord  Clonbrook 
Lord  Clonbroek 
Lord  Clonbrook 
Lord  Clonbrook 
Edward  Longworth 


192  2 37  : 
793  2 20 
770  0 31 
72  3 39  i 
87  3 0 
189  0 30  ( 
1,015  1 20 


29  0 0 ! — 


29  10  0 ! 


0 3 27  0 5 0 

3 1 25  0 5 0 

134  3 17  48  0 0 

9 2 0:  5 0 0 

343  1 35  115  11  0 

187  0 13  103  15  0 ■ 

57  0 15  20  0 0 ; 

104  3 34  i 1 0 0 I 

1 0 39  I 1 0 0 j 

93  3 17  I 48  15  0 i 
18  2 32  | 13  10  0 j 

15  2 32  ! 0 2 0 | 

74  2 38  | 1 0 0 i 


20  O 0 
88  3 23 
394  3 17 
108  2 27 
10  1 30 
129  2 35  ' 
197  1 0 
213  0 34 
000  1 23  ! 
250  1 10  | 

99  1 27  I 
39  0 30  | 
188  0 15  1 
040  1 34  1 


12  10 
57  10 
205  10 
0 10 
0 1 
14  8 
1 0 


05  0 0 1 Mansion  house. 
4 0 0 1 


30  0 0 Mansion  house 
10  0 0 Mansion  house! 


0 I - 

o I _ 


174  5 0 I — 

17  0 0 I — 


0 0 I Mansion  house. 


21  10  0 1 — 

124  5 0 i — 

33 5 7 0 : 42  0 0 I Mansion  house. 


52  3 0 27  10  0 ; 

181  3 31  1 0 0 1 

123  2 30  8 5 0 j 

24  3 37  13  10  0 : 

10  0 5 0 2 0 | 


1,519  2 33 
210  3 25 
402  1 15 


47  1 37 
15  1 0 
07  2 30 


19  2 0 ■ — 

73  0 ' 

14  0 
104  10 
94  10 


7 10  0 
147  10  0 
275  10  0 
555  15  0 


Mansion  house. 
Mansion  house. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 

Z. — RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  CLIFDEN. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Land.  ! Buildings. 


Observation. 


Ardkyle 

Attirowerty 

Bunoge 

Cartron 

Clooncree 

Croeknaraw 

Derrylaban 

Dooneen 

Freaghiilaun 

South. 

Glassillaun 

Keelkyle 

Letterfrack  . 


Maumfin 

Mweelin 

Moyard 

Roscrea 

Rosleague 

Tievegarriff 

Tievemore 

Ungwee 

Islands 


Ballynahinch 
Barnanang 
Cloonbeg 
Derryadd  West 


Derryclare  . . ] 
Islands  in  Lougb 

Emlaghdauroe 
Killeen  . . ; 
Tievebreen  . . \ 
Deer  Island  . . 
Red  Island  . . 
Eagle  Island 


Aillebrnok 

Ballyconneely 


Dolan 

Dooliulla 

ISI.ANDS — 

Call  and  I ox 
Islands 

Six  Islands  . . 
Throe  Islands 
Wherune  Is- 

Emlaghmore  . . 


Duke  of  Manchester  . . 

Florence  V.  Henry 
Duke  of  Manchester  . . 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  F.  L.  Tnllooh 
Minnie  Graham 
Minnie  Graham 
Kate  M.  F.  L.  Tullooh 
Mrs.  Kate  M.  F.  L.  Tullooh 
Mrs.  Kate  M.  F.  L.  Tullooh 
Minnie  Graham 
Mrs.  Kate  M.  F.  L.  Tullooh 
Mrs.  Kate  M.  F.  L.  Tullooh 
Mrs.  Kate  M.  F.  L.  Tnllooh 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  F.  L.  Tullooh 

Minnie  Graham 

Minnie  Graham 

Samuel  Freyer 

Richard  Maxwell  and  others 

Minnie  Graham 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  F.  L.  Tullooh 

Duke  of  Manchester  . . 

Minnie  Graham 
Sirs.  Charlotte  Browne 
Charlotte  Browne 
Mrs.  Kate  SI.  F.  L.  Tulloch 
and  Thomas  Joyce 
Sirs.  Kate  SI.  F.  L.  Tullooh 
Sirs.  Kate  SI.  F.  L.  Tulloch 
Minnie  Graham 
W.  A.  L.  Tullooh 
Gilman  Browne 
W.  A.  L Tulloch 
Richard  Berridge 
Mitchell  Henry 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 

Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Riohard  Berridge 
Charles  J.  Blake 
George  E.  O’Flaherty 
George  E.  O’Flaherty 
Geogre  E.  O’Flaherty 
George  E.  O’Flaherty 
George  E.  O’Flaherty 
Charles  Slurphy  ' . . 

Charles  Murphy 
Charles  Slurphy 
Charles  Slurphy 
Charles  Murphy 
Charles  Slurphy 
Charles  Murphy 
Charles  Murphy 
Thomas  SlcCullagli  & Co. 
Thomas  SlcCullagli  & Co. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland 

George  E.  O’Flaherty 

John  C Jones 
Charles  J.  Blake 
Rep.  John  Burke 


The  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland 
Elizabeth  Twining 
Frederick  Twining 
Mrs.  Kate  SL  F.“L.  Tnlloch  . . 
| Riohard  Kearney 


0 25 
3 32 
3 23 
0 0 
0 24 


0 39 
0 35 
2 IG 


| 679 
1,199 


2 32 

2 19 

3 19 
0 10 
2 25 
2 0 
2 20 

2 33 

0 19  I 

3 19 

2 32 
0 16 

3 5 | 
2 10  | 

1 0 
2 12 
1 10 
0 38 


3 37 
1 20 
2 10 


3 25 
1 25  | 


7 10 
4 15 
21  10 
9 10 


9 0 0 ! 10  0 0 


25  10  0 1 

0 10  0 j 

1 15  0 I 

12  0 0 j SlansioB  house 


12  15 
0 15  0 I 
0 10  0 | 


21  0 0 ! — 


0 0 24  — 


0 8 0 | — 


44  0 0 | 0 0 0 


0 5 0 1 — 


0 17  0 
4 10  0 
0 18  0 
0 15  0 


0 0 — 


2 0 0 ; — 
620!  13  15  0 


47  0 0 i 40  0 0 
7 0 0 — 


Slansion  house. 
Slansion  house. 


i Slansion  house, 
! Mansion  house, 


Slansion  house 
Mansion  house. 
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Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GAL W AY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

BUBAL  DISTRICT  OF  CLIFDEN — confirmed. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Rateable  Valuation. 


j Shinuanogh 
i Tooreen 
; Ardbear 


I Glenbriokeen 
i Flat  Island  . 
i Kill 


Barratrougb 

Tullyvoheen  . . 

Bunowen 

Foher 

Inishbarma 

Island 

Kylemore 


Letterettrin 
Rosroe 
Salrock 
Tullyconor 
Four  Islands 
Thirteen 
Islands 
Ernlogh  More 
Toombeola 
Hlaunaveal  . . 
Slieveburke  . . 
Islands 
Twenty-one 
Islands 

Carricklea  and 
Doonawaul 
Islands 
Two  Islands 
Leaghcarrick  . . 
Mannin  Beg 
Mannin  More 
Six  Islands  .. 
Truska 
Boolagare 

Derryeighter  . . 
Three  Islands 
Derry  gimlagh 


Drimmeen  . . , 
Hlaunrush  Island', 
Keerhaun  North 
Kill 


Richard  Kearney 
Richard  Kearney 
Charlotte  Browne 
Samuel  Freyer 
Le  Baron  Henri  D’lvoley 
Le  Baron  Heori  D’lvoley 
Le  Baron  Henri  D’lvoley 
Le  Baron  Henri  D’lvoley 
Patrick  O’Neill 
Patrick  O’Neill 
Richard  Berridge 
George  S.  Mansfield 
George  S.  Mansfield 
George  S.  Mansfield 
George  S.  Mansfield 
George  S.  Mansfield 
Bernard  J.  Lee 
Rep.  Robert  Mansfield 
Colin  H.  Thompson 
Colin  H.  Thomson 
Thomas  Coneys 

Thomas  Coneys 
Thomas  Coneys 
Moreton  Frewen 
Moroton  Frewen 
Colin  H.  Thomson 
i Colin  H.  Thomson 
Colin  H.  Thompson 

Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
1 Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
j Lord  Ardilaun 
i Lord  Ardilaun 
j Lord  Ardilaun 
Colin  H.  Thomson 
Colin  H.  Thomson 
Colin  H.  Thomson 
! Captain  C.  H.  Thomson 
j Francis  M.  L.  Taylor 
Colin  H.  Thomson 


Richard  Berridge 
j Richard  Berridge 
Joseph  Gorham 
I John  Kendall 
I Richard  Berridge 
j Richard  Berridge 

' Riohard  Berridge 


Ballast  Board 
Charles  J.  Blake 
Dominick  E.  Browne 
Dominick  L.  Browne 
Dominick  L.  Browne 
Reps.  John  Kendall 
The  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland 
Walter  8.  Wall 
Walter  S.  Wall 
Rep.  John  Kendall 
Irish  Church  Missions 
Walter  S.  Wall 
Walter  S.  Wall 
Walter  S.  Wall 
Walter  S.  Wall 
John  Byrne 
John  Byrne 
Walter  S.  Wall 
Walter  S.  Wall 
Walter  S.  Wall 
Walter  S.  Wall 
Walter  S.  Wall 
Walter  S.  Wall 
James  T.  A.  Morris 
James  T.  A.  Morris 
James  T.  A.  Morris 


Society 


329  1 2 j 20  0 0 

183  1 26  i 800 

442  0 22  25  2 0 

103  2 16  | 3 15  0 

0 0 17  | 020 

17  1 0 11  10  0 


70  3 12 

11  2 29 
19  3 13 

12  1 4 
3 2 27  | 

14  0 17  | 


14  3 
7 0 0 1 


2 0 0 1 
80  0 31 
321  0 34 


7 1 0 i 
9 0 0 

49  2 10  ’ 
2 3 27  | 

50  2 22  I 

72  1 37  : 
38  0 13  : 
14  2 24  | 

73  2 29  i 
4 3 7: 


4 15 
2 17 
0 10 


0 15 
10  15 
0 18 


22  2 21  j 150 


914  0 9 20  10  0 


43  0 2 1 12  0 0 

10  5;  — 


18  18 
4 10 

1 15 

2 10 
16  15 


1 19  0 i 
5 15  0 : 
0 12  0 ! 


0 0 0; 

0 18  0 


0 I Mansion  house. 


2 0 0 1 12  0 0 


42  15  0 i 150 


9 10 
0 10 


Mansion  house. 


j Mansion  house 
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384  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 

Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY—, 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  CLIFDEN—  continued. 


■continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Moyrus 

Owengowla 

Rinvyle 


Two  Islands  . . j 
. Site  Island 
. j Cloonamore  . . j 
Ini  shark 

Glassillan  Island  i 
Glassillan  Island  1 
Blackrock  Is- 

Glaseillanadoon 
I Island 
Lecky  Rooks, 
i Stags  of  Bohn 
Knock 

! Middleqnarter 
. Cama 


j Croaglmakeela 
Island 

! Hlaunnacroagh- 
[ beg 

Illaunnaoroagh 

Moyrns 
| Rush  Island 
j Two  Islands 
! Lettershinna 
One  Island 


! Curragh 
| Dawrosmore  , 
I Derryherhert  . 


Broadillaun 

Island 

Pour  Islands  . . 
Twenty  Islands 
Pour  Islands 
Kanrawen 
Lettergesh  West 
Mullaghglass 
Pollooappul  . . 
Rusheenduff  . . 


Errisbeg  East 
Errisbeg  West 
Roundstone  . . 


James  T.  A.  Morris 
James  T.  A.  Morris 
Anna  Morris 
James  Morris 
James  T.  A.  Morris 
Anthony  Morris 
Richard  Berridge 
Cyril  Allies 
Cyril  Allies 
Cyril  Allies 
Cyril  Allies 
Cyril  Allies 

Cyril  Allies 

! Cyril  Allies 
j Cyril  Allies 
; Cyril  Allies 
j Cyril  Allies 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
i Martin  Lydon 
Richard  Berridge 

; Richard  Berridge 
| Richard  Berridge 

| Congested  Districts  Board 
| Colin  H.  Thomson 
I Richard  Berridge 
1 Richard  Berridge 
; Richard  Berridge 
Philip  Newton 
t Caroline  J.  Blake 
Houry  E.  V.  Blake 
Henry  E.  V.  Blake 
Duke  of  Manchester 
| Henry  P.  V.  Blake 
j Caroline  J.  Blake 
i Caroline'  J.  Blake 
I Henry  E.  V.  Blake 
! Caroline  J.  Blake 

| Henry  E.  V.  Blake 
j Henry  E.  V.  Blake 
j Henry  E.  V.  Blake 
Caroline  J.  Blako 
Duke  of  Manchester 
Duke  of  Manchester 
Duke  of  Manchester 
Caroline  J.  Blake 
Caroline  J.  Blake 
Caroline  J.  Blake 
Henry  E.  V.  Blako 
Duke  of  Manchester 
Dnke  of  Manchester 
Henry  E.  V.  Blake 
Henry  E.  V.  Blake 
Caroline  J.  Blake 
Caroline  J.  Blake 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
Richard  Berridge 
A.  H.  D.  Lighten 
Philip  Newton 
William  Poroman  - 
William  Foreman 
William  Foreman 


3 2 2f» 
44  1 38 
0 0 15  ; 
C 2 14  ' 
5 1 32 
0 0 7 


6 0 31 

4 o is  : 

73  2 0 
142  0 32  i 


6 1 12 
6 3 18 
1 1 4 


1 0 20 
6 2 0 
0 2 20 


2 10  0 | 
0 14  0 
0 10 


12  2 — 


2 0 | _ 


0 2 6 — 


0 2 0 — 

0 4 0 — 

0 10  — 
0 5 0 — 

4 10  0 4 5 

12  0 0 — 

0 12  0 — 

2 10  0 — 

0 10  0 — 


6 10  0 


2 5 0 — 


0 4 0 — 


1 0 22 
8 0 38 
1 0 22  I 
09  1 37  1 
7 2 20 
50  2 35  i 
.,093  1 24  : 
32  0 25  ! 
28  1 10 
79  1 0 
64  0 30 
11  1 10 
765  2 32 
4 2 13  | 
4 3 16 
7 2 30 


0 I 

0 j Mansion  house. 


46  15  O’  2 15  0 ! 

1 8 0 0 10  0 ; 

12  0 0 I 12  0 0 ; 

29  8 0 300  0 0 ! Mansion  house. 


0 11  0 i — 

2 5 0 1 — 


10  0 
3 10 
2 0 
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z__; RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY— continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GALWAY. 


Annaghdown  . 
Barranny 
Coteenty 
Woodpark 


Billybeg  Island 
I Muokrush 
| Island 
i Hlaunanee 
Island 


j Ballinloughau 
BallydaVid 
Middle 


Ballintemple  . . 
Ballynacourtv  . . 


Barrettspark  . . 
Caherbriskaim 
Caraunduff 
Carrowntober 
East 
Carnauu 


Faliys  Village 
Loughaun- 
ncnaghan 
Mountain  North 
Pollagh 


Kiltullagb 
Rook  wood 
Ardfry 
Carrowmore 
Cottage 


Qarraun  Lower 
Mweenish 
Island  and 
three  other 
Islands 
Marsliallspark 


Aide 

Attyshonock  . 


Ballymoneen 

East 

Barna 

East 


Ballymoneen 

West 

Cappagh 


Cloonagower  . . 
Corboley 
(Morgan) 
Derryloney 
Drum  West  . . 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Richard  Blake 
Michael  Newell  (Peter) 
Richard  Blake 
Patrick  F.  Newell 
Michael  Newell  (Peter) 
John  Byrne 
John  Byrne 


Richard  Blake 


Stephen  Ruane 
John  Leonard 
John  Kelly 

General  George  B.  Rodney 


Rep.  Potor  F.  Lambert 
Rop.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Rep.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Rep.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Rep.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Rep.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Rep.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Frank  Shaw  Taylor  . . 
Frank  Shaw  Taylor  . . 
Frank  Shaw  Taylor  . . 
Reps.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Reps.  Peter  F.  Lambert 


Reps.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Reps.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Reps.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Reps.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Reps.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Samuel  Mortimer  Russell 
Samuel  Mortimer  Russell 
Samuel  Mortimer  Russell 
Samuel  Mortimer  Russell 
Samuel  Mortimer  Russell 
Samuel  Mortimer  Russell 
Robert  W.  Holmes 
Robert  W.  Holmes 
Lord  Wallsconrt 
John  A.  O’Flaherty 
Charles  V.  Pratt 
Charles  V.  Pratt 
Lord  Wallsoourt 
John  A.  O’Flaherty 


Lord  Wallsoourt 
Lord  Wallscourt 
Lord  Wallsoourt 
Lord  Wallscourt 
Lord  Wallsoourt 
John  Redington 
Lord  Campbell 
The  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland 

The  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland 
Marcus  Lynch 


Marcus  Lynch 
Marcus  Lynch 

The  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland 
Marcus  Lynch 


Marcus  Lynch 
Marcus  Lynch 
Marcus  Lynch 
Lord  Campbell 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Marcus  Lynch 

The  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland 
Lord  Campbell 


01  8 0 12  0 


16  15  0 — 


10  0;  — 


4 0 0!  — 


11  0 0 — 


10  0:  — 


34  5 0 i — 


l 15  0 ; — 


30  15  0 ; — 


35  0 0 I Mausion  house. 


5 0 0 — 


35  3 3 j 120 


0 20  | 
0 11  ! 
2 6 I 


7 10 
4 10 


2 24  ; 
1 0 

3 20  ! 
2 13  j 


24  1 
3 0 
20  10 


1 10  j 
3 20 


21  10  0 , 
10  0 

0 15  0 i 
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APr^iMx  Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

— Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  S60  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GALWAY — continued. 


Electoral  ■ 
Division. 


Belleville 


Carmnore 

Carrowbrowne 


I 


Claregahvay 


darinbridge  . . 

Deerpark 

Furbogb 

Galway  Rural 


Inishmore 

Kfllanniu 


4r»„ 

Rateable  Valuation 

Townland. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

(statute). 

Land.  ; Buildings. 

Freeport 

Lord  Campbell 

5 1 2 

£ ».  d.  £ d. 

2 15  0 — 

Marcus  Lynch 

14  1 10 

3 0 0 

0 15  0 — 

Ivnockaunn  acar- 

Marcus  Lynch 

10  2 39 

3 10  0 — 

Knocknacarragh 

Trustees  of  Alliance  Insurance  Co. 

25  2 3 

25  0 0 — 

Lenabower 

.7  0 12 

10  0 — 

Lenarevagh  . . 

Marcus  Lynch 

12  3 37 

3 0 0 — 

Lisheenakeeran 

2 0 24 

0 3 0 — 

Oddacres 

for  Ireland 
Lord  Campbell 

32  3 37 

0 10  0 — 

Pollagh 

The  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland 
Marcus  Lynch 

52  1 10 

2 15  0 — 

Rusheen 

3 0 20 

5 10  0 — 

Shanballyduff 

Marcus  Lynch 

30  1 36 

25  18  0 — 

Trusky  East 

Lord  Campbell 

12  0 11 

3 10  0 — 

Pollnnrooma 

Reps.  Anne  O’Hara 

60  2 38 

58  5 0 0 10  0 

West 

Margaret  O’Hara 

3 0 0 

3 10  0 — 

37  1 9 

14  15  0 — 

Demesne 

Brien  T.  Mahon 

54  2 30 

15  0 0 , — 

Caheratca  More 

Joseph  M.  Meldon 

89  0 0 

9 10  0 — 

North 

Coraim 

Cossann 

Farravaun 

Lakeview 

Carrowbrowne 

Clooncauneen 

(Oranmore) 

Sylaun 

Pollaghrevagh 

Curraghmore 

Gortadooey  . . 

Kiniska 

Mullaghrutty 

Waterdale 

Cloghalahard 

Gortard 


Rinvil'e  West 

Slieveaun 

Stradbally  East 

Tarramud 

Canteeny 

Carheenlea 

Allaglifrea  gbauu 
Ballynabown  . . 

Derry  loughaun 
East 


Joseph  M.  Meldon 
Brien  T.  Mahon 
Brien  T.  Mahon 
Brien  T.  Mahon 
Robert  W.  Holmes 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Richard  French 
Richard  French 
Robert  Fair 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Richard  French 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Thomas  C.  Lambert  . 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Thomas  C.  Lambert  . 
Thomas  C.  Lambert  . 
Anne  Redington 
Anne  Redington 
Anne  Redington 
Anne  Redington 
Anne  Redington 
Anne  Redington 
Edmond  J.  Atliy 
Anne  Redington 
Anne  Redington 
Anne  Redington 
Joseph  M.  Meldon 
Joseph  M.  Meldon 
Joseph  M.  Meldon 
Colonel  J.  A.  Daly 
Colonel  J.  A.  Da.v 
Colonel  J.  A.  Daly 
Colonel  J.  A.  Daly 


31  2 0 
222  3 26 

22  3 27 
905  0 34 
244  3 7 
285  3 26 
302  3 6 

9 1 25 
82  2 37  ; 

341  3 7 ! 

160  1 8 j 

775  1 21  ! 
30  0 20 

23  3 18  ! 
20  3 6 

457  0 2 
26  2 5 
58  2 20 
109  2 31 
935  2 20 
6 0 0; 

0 0 10  I 
059  3 11 

5 2 26  | 
160  3 31 
89  1 31  | 
49  2 26  > 
256  2 18  ! 

1 3 34  j 
19  l 17  : 

120  2 7 . 
44  0 28 
49  2 20  ! 


4 0 0 
37  15  0 i 

5 15  0; 
187  15  0 
103  0 0 

0 5 0 i 

2 5 0 ! 

4 15  0 

1 15  0 ; 

5 0 0 ! 
20  5 0, 
35  0 0 i 

0 3 0 i 

3 11  0 

10  0 0 I 
190  4 0 

2 13  0 i 
8 15  0 I 

17  0 0 ; 
454  15  0 
2 0 0 ; 
0 2 0 
601  10  0 

1 5 0 
69  10  0 
15  15  0 

11  10  0 
44  0 0 

0 10  0 
0 5 0 
33  15  0 
26  10  0 
14  14  0 


1 5 0 

1 0 0 
4 0 0 


0 5 0 
12  0 0 
0 15  0 


0 6 0 
2 0 0 
4 2 0 


100  0 0 
4 0 0 
3 3 0 
43  0 0 

15  0 


22  0 0 


Mansion  house. 
Mansion  house. 


Derryoughter 
Furboghgarve 
Seershin 
Knocknagreena 
Coolanillaun  . . 
Dangan  Lower 

Rahylin  Glebe 
Roscam 
Tonacurragh  . . 
Menlough 

Glenanail 
Merlinpark 
Ballybaanbeg 
Straw  Island 

Killeany  (Hill 
Quarter) 
Boliska  Oughter 
Shaunawoneen 

Bohoona  East 


John  Archer  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
Colonel  J.  A.  Daly 
Colonel  J.  A.  Daly 
Sir  Valentine  Blake.  Bt. 
William  and  Sarah  Meldon 
John  Redington 
John  W.  Lynch 
Trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith 
Sir  Valentine  Blake,  Bt. 

Sir  Valentine  Blake.  Bt. 

Sir  Valentine  Blake,  Bt. 

R.  N.  Somerville 
W.  S.  Waithman 
R.  N.  Somerville 
Hon.  K.  D.  St.  Lawrence  and 
Elizabeth  F.  Digby 
Lady  Guinness  and  others 


24 

109 

72 

4 

69 

2 

20 

65 

237 


14 

13 

1 

1 

11 


481 


Mary  Jane  O’Malley 
John  Archer  Daly 
John  Archer  Daly 
Lord  Morris 


1 13 
1 10 
1 29 
3 17 
0 10 


7 15 
0 10 
0 12 


10,  63  10 

1 30  I 03 
1 30  3 10 
1 33  I 35 
1 32  j 78 


0 


o : 


o 


o 
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z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GALWAY — continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Lackaghbeg 

Lncananann 


Lisheenavalla  . 
Moycullen 


Stradbally 

TnDokyne 


i Cruslieeny 
! ICiltrogE 
(Lackagh) 

\ Aucloggeen 
i Barraviua 
: Baurunore 
i Cloghaun 
i (Lackagh) 
Cregg 

Drumbaiui 
• Drumgriffin 
Liscananaun 
Tonagarrauu 


Cashla 
Cregcarragh 
Cregmore 
Aubwee 
Ballycuirke 
West 
Clooniff 
! Kylebroghlan 
' Moycullen 
i Corrowinoneash 
j Deerpark 
: Oranmore 
! Rocklands 
i Millplot 
1 Ardderroo 
| Drummavohaun 

; Letter 
Oghery 

Knockaunranny 


Spiddle  East  . . 
Spiddle  West 
Truskaunnagap- 

Killough 

Moyveela 

(Athenry) 

Shantallow 
j Ballydotia 
Ballynahalia  . . 

I Cloonnabixmia 
i Drimcong 
Gortachalla  . . 

! Gortyloughlin 
[ Island  in 
j Lough  Corrib 
j Killarainy 
i Knockshanbally 
| Leagaun 
' Tullokyne 


i Errol  J.  Blake 
Pierce  Joyce 

| Martin  Oraumore  Kirwan 
| Martin  Oranmore  Kirwan 

■ Helen  C.  Blake 
| Martin  Oranmore  Kirw 
Joseph  S.  Butler 
i Martin  Oramnore  Kirw 
| Prancis  Butler 
; Pierce  Joyce 
! Pierce  Joyce 
i Pierce  Joyce 
Pierce  Joyce 
Matthew  Kenny 
• Lord  Campbell 

j Matthew  Kenny 
Lord  Campebll 
I Lord  Campbell 
! James  Blake  Butler 
I James  Perry 
' Isabella  Ussher 
; Isabella  Ussher 
Martyn  J.  Comyn 
Joseph  Lee 
Charles  Kilkelly 
Rep.  James  H.  Scott 
Martin  Lydon 
Charles  Kilkelly 
The  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  Ireland 

Rep.  Robert  J.  Martin 
Augusta  E.  Lynch  Coleman 
Susannah  Palmer 
Lord  Killanin 
Susannah  Palmer 


Maud  O’Connor  Hinohy 
C.  T.  B.  Vandeleur 
George  E.  Burke 
Lord  Campbell 
Lord  Campbell 
George  E.  Burke 
Charles  E.  Kilkelly 
Lord  Campbell 
Reps.  George  E.  Burke 
Lord  Campbell 

Reps.  George  E.  Burke 
Reps.  Goorge  E.  Burke 
Lord  Campbell 
Lord  Campbell 


120  0 12  ! 
19  1 7 


122  1 18 

41  3 15 
20  2 30 
14  2 24 

69  1 25 

42  1 39 


163  3 12 

21  2 9 
5 0 27 

102  3 24 
104  1 35 
44  1 1 

22  3 20 

116  3 36 


40  0 0 Mansion  house. 


0 10  0 — 

6 5 0 — 

10  5 0 — 


1 4 0 i — 

88  17  0 2S  0 0 


5 15 
22  10 
0 12 


1 15  0 I — 


0 5 0'  — 

0 10  0 — 

41  15  0 15  10 

2 10  0 — 

19  10  0 — 


53  15 
94  15 
0 10 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GLENNAMADDY. 


tack  . . 

Bushtown 

Malachi  Keaveny 

10  3 18 

4 10  0 

- | 

Cloonacross  . . 

John  Morgan 

81  2 25 

0 10  0 

0 5 0 

" 

;; 

Cloonminda  . . 
Cuiltifaddoo  . . 
Gorteen 
Knockhauns 

William  Alexander 
Martin  McDonnell 
John  P.  Toaffe 
Garrett  Kelly 

46  0 30 
295  3 3 
57  1 2 

140  0 0 
21  5 0 

8 0 0 
0 10  0 

Stonepark 

Garrett  Kelly 
Malaohi  Keaveny 
Reps.  Malaohi  Keaveny 
Reps.  Malachi  Keaveny 

32  2 34 
88  0 7 

40  0 0 

4 0 0 

Stonetown 

100  2 15 

40  18  0 

0 7 0 j 

Straid 

Thomas  Tiglio 

u » 0 
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Z. — RETUKN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY —amtimti. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GLENNAMADD  Y —continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 

Towuland. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

(statute). 

Rateable  Valuation. 

Observations. 

1“’ 

; Buildings. 

A. 

K.  P. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 3. 

d. 

Ballymore 

Ballaghymtirry 

Sir  N.  O’Connor 

9 

1 15 

3 0 

0 

1 5 

0 

„ 

Bookalagk 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

Cloonadarragk 

Sir  Nicholas  O’Connor 

Sir  N.  R.  O’Connor  . . 

Corliskea 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

314 

3 33 

6 10 

0 39 

Tobinstown  . . 

Isabella  Bodkin 

56 

3 2 

30  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

Ballynakil'l 

Aghalateeve  . . 

Rev.  Solomon  Richards  & Others 

Rev.  Solomon  Richards  & Others 

0 

0 32 

0 

Clogbfaahna  . . 

Elliott  Armstrong 

108 

3 0 

2 5 

0 

— 

Reps.  John  Poll  ok 

„ 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

37 

2 38 

Corlackan 

Rev.  Solomon  Richards  & Others 

14 

2 26 

1 10 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

3 

3 0 

0 14 

0 

Rep  .John  Pollok 

90 

3 12 

1 0 

0 

4 8 

0 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

84 

1 27 

7 10 

0 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

224 

0 0 

92  2 

0 

255 

0 10 

100  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

Newtown 

Martin  Morgan 

67 

3 33 

45  0 

0 

26 

2 9 

17  10 

0 

0 

96 

3 14 

0 18 

0 

John  Pollock 

151 

3 20 

1 15 

0 

„ 

Rep.  John  Pollok 

4 

0 20 

0 17 

0 

Rep.  John  Pollok 

12 

3 27 

2 15 

0 

Sonnagh 

Rep.  John  Pollok 

141 

2 30 

32  0 

0 

0 1 

0 

(BaUynakill) 

Treanpark 

Rep.  John  Pollok 

0 37 

Boyounagh 

Ballinphuill  . . 

Martin  McDonnell 

41 

0 17 

0 4 

0 

Boyounagh  Beg 

Martin  McDonnell 

66 

2 31 

0 8 

0 

Boyounagh 

Farrell  McDonnell 

13 

0 34 

2 5 

0 

— 

Cashel 

Farrell  M‘  Donnell 

97 

3 27 

0 15 

0 

_ 

Cioonkeen 

Farrell  M'Donnell 

49 

2 14 

0 13 

0 

Eskeromnllacaun 

Farrell  M'Donnell 

211 

0 35 

1 18 

0 

Meelick 

Farrell  M'Donnell 

190 

0 5 

1 12 

0 

Oarrowuagur 

Baunroges 

Farrell  M'Donnell 

50 

0 39 

28  0 

0 

0 15 

0 

Carrowkeelanah- 

Edward  Corless 

12 

1 6 

2 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

Carrowntryla 

Captain  Dicks 

319 

2 25 

170  10 

0 

45  10 

0 

Mansion  house. 

Captain  Dicks 

39 

0 24 

1 5 

0 

„ 

Captain  Dicks 

160 

3 13 

96  0 

0 

Captain  Dicks 

149 

3 9 

66  10 

0 

Cloonmore 

Captain  Dicks 

415 

0 17 

5 5 

0 

Gorteen 

Captain  Dioks 

0 

3 23 

0 5 

0 

3 10 

0 

Captain  Dicks 

242 

0 13 

8 10 

0 

Killavoher 

Captain  Dicks 

295 

0 12 

140  15 

0 

0 5 

0 

Captain  Dicks 

455 

1 5 

149  5 

0 

1 5 

0 

Woodfield 

Captain  Dioks 

322 

1 22 

3 15 

0 

Cioonkeen 

Ballyedmond 

Charles  V.  Yesey 

523 

1 5 

154  5 

0 

3 15 

0 

Cappantruhann 

Major  Charles  V.  Vesey 

274 

0 21 

00  0 

0 

25  10 

0 

Mansion  house. 

Cloonkennagran 

■William  P.  Cullen 

285 

0 6 

25  3 

0 

0 10 

0 

William  P.  Cullen 

2 10 

Cioonkeen 

William  P.  Cullen 

(Waldron) 

Cogaula 

Charles  V.  Vesey 

185 

2 16 

1 0 

0 

Charles  V.  Vesey 

254 

104  5 

0 15 

0 

Derreen  Upper 

Charles  V.  Vesey 

42 

1 21 

0 6 

0 

Charles  V.  Vesey 

8 

2 31 

0 5 

0 

Charles  V.  Vesey 

114 

10  18 

0 

Loughil 

Dominick  Browne 

198 

1 28 

74  10 

0 10 

0 

Lenaboy 

Dominick  Browne 

101 

2 1 

1 0 

0 

Creggs 

Ballynahowna 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

116 

3 0 

4 10 

0 

Reps.  J ohn  Pollok 

189 

2 32 

1 5 

0 

Boleythomas 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

18 

0 20 

0 5 

0 

Camderry 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

229 

2 5 

0 

Cloonoullaun  . . 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

0 

1 29 

0 4 

0 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

326 

2 18 

3 15 

Cuilnacappy  . . 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

24 

0 0 

5 10 

0 

Fairfield 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

34 

2 2 

0 

Funshin 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

341 

0 16 

15  2 

0 

Gortnadeeve 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

2 5 

0 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

5 

0 20 



East 

Gortnadeeve 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

6 



West 

.. 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

64 

1 24 

1 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

.. 

Reps,  John  Pollok 

1 

Gorteenfadda 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

Gortnalavey  . . 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

42 

2 0 

2 15 

0 

0 10 

0 

• 
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Z.-BETUBN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GAI/W AY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906.  ™ 


BUBAL  DISTBICT  OF  GLENN AMADDY — continued. 


KiltuHagh 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


' Knookmasoahill  | Reps.  John  Pollok 
i Lahaghglass  Reps.  John  Pollok 


Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
Reps.  Valentine  Brow: 

Hyacinth  D’Aroy 
Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
Hyacinth  D’Aroy 
Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
Robert  Browne 
John  M.  Kelly 
John  Healy 
Robert  Browne 
Michael  Kelly 
Reps.  Malachi  Keaveney 
Malachi  Keaveney 
Clooncon  West  : Thomas  Blake 
dondoyle  More  I Thomas  Garvey 
Cloonlara  Congested  Districts  Board 

South 

Faartan  . . j Most  Rev.  J.  Healy  . . 

Congested  Districts  Board 
East  |_  Robert  Browne 
Robert  Browne 
Robert  Browne 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Daniel  O'C.  Frenoh  . . 

James  Lynch 
James  Lynch 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
James  Lynch 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Catherine  Bodkin 
Catherine  Bodkin 
Catherine  Bodkin 
Catherine  Bodkin 
Catherine  Bodkin 
Mrs.  C.  Bodkin 
Catherine  Bodkin 
Owen  M'Dermott 
Reps.  William  Johnston 
Mrs.  Catherine  Bodkin 
Mrs.  Catherine  Bodkin 
Reps.  William  Johnston 
Owen  M'Dermott 
Owen  M'Dermott 
Murray  M.  Blacker 
Reps.  John  D’Aroy 
Reps.  James  Roe 
Martin  Grady 
Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
Charles  D.  O’Rourke 
Charles  D.  O’Rourke 
George  E.  Decring 
George  E.  Deering 
Reps.  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  Bart. 
Reps.  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  Bart. 
George  E.  Deering 
Reps.  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  Bart, 
George  E.  Deering 
George  E.  Decring 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 


Gortnagk 
Tiinacat 
Mount  Kelly 
Castlefield 
; Derrywode 

! Forty  Acres 
i Island  East 
I Island  West 
j Kilbeg 
I Knockauarra 
j Lettera 
| Moneen 


■ ; Carrownderry 


Corralougli 


j Monasterowen 
| Pollaneyster  . 
! Pollshask 
j Springfield 


Kfituhagh 
Rockfield  West 
Glen 


Kippaunagh 


Lerhin 
Parkbaun 
Park  East 


| Patch 
1 Polleighter 
! Shantallow 
! Timard 


| Cloonkeenclare 
Cloonkeen- 
leananode 


Rateable  Valuation. 


24  1 3 : — 


58  2 20  ! 
0 1 15  | 
211  0 14  I 


143  3 24 
" ' 1 21  | 
3 15  I 


55  1 2 


25 


39  0 13 
15  0 14 
175  0 36 
90  1 17 

1 2 37 
65  2 36 

2 1 10 
135  3 11 

" 0 19 


0 3 10 


47  2 1 


30  1 11 
36  2 37 
4 2 37 


17  0 15 
10  0 14 
16  3 12 
75  1 31 


28  1 3 
49  1 36 
306  0 29 


0 15 
133  15 
4 19 
135  15 
76  0 


446  2 22  j 


215  3 33  | 


75  0 37  , 
118  1 10  ! 
42  0 21 
113  0 36 
192  0 25 


110  3 30  38  10  0 


237  0 9 


234  1 8 ; 
36  3 15  ! 
154  2 34  ! 


1 11  0 I 

0 10  0 I 

1 10  0 , 


32  0 0 ! Mansion  house. 


1 1 0 | 

25  10  0 : Mansion  house. 


10  0! 
0 4 0' 


1 14  0 ' — 


Mansion  house. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


Shankill 

Templetohei 


BUBAL  DISTRICT  OF  GLENN AMADDY— continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Cloonkeen 
i (Eigliter) 


| (Oughter) 
j Derrinlough  . . | 
Gortnashaskany  ! 
I Moat  . . i 


Scregg  West 
Trasternagh 
South 

Cloonconore  . 
Curraghlehanagh| 
Brierfort 
Kildaree 
Kilmore 
Lisrivis 
Pollremon 


| Pollagh  North 


Ballagha- 

dorragha 

Ballintava 

Castle 

Cluid 

Flaskagh  Beg 
Tobernaclug  . . 


Curragh  West 


Curraghmul- 

Kilcolumb 
Lisnageeragh  . . 
Oughtagh 
Toberroe  East 
Turlough 


Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 
Robert  Digby 


Hyacinth  D’Arcy 
John  Joseph  Eyre 
Janies  Lynch 
Reps.  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  Bart. 
Daniel  O’C.  French 
Daniel  O’C.  French 
Daniel  O’C.  French 
Thomas  J,  F.  Roe,  J.P.,  Arabella 
Victoria  Roe,  William  Roe, 


Thomas  J.  F.  Roe,  J.P.,  Arabella 
Victoria  Roe,  William  Roe, 
Stephen  J.  M'Donagh 


Samuel  Barrett 

Reps.  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  Bart. 
Farrell  M'Dounell 
John  Martin 
Samuel  Barrett 
Farrell  McDonnell 
Thomas  J.  F.  Roe,  .J.p,  Arabella 
Victoria  Roe,  William  Roe, 


John  J.  Cheevers 


John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
Reps.  John  Pollok 


54  0 18 
68  0 31 
608  3 19 


183  2 24 
10  2 31 
16  0 14 


122  10  0 


156  16  0 
0 10  0 
0 10  0 
39  10  0 
13  10  0 


0 5 0 


14  0 


RUKAL  DISTRICT  OF  GOUT. 


Ardamullivan  . . 


Ardamullivaa. . 


Carrowgarriff 

Derrycallau 

South 

Derrvcallan 

North 


Gortacnrnann . 


Parson’s  Island 
Apple  Island 
Sally  Island  and 
Swan  Island 
Castle  Island 
Pollagh 
Prospect 


Gough 

Gough 

Gough 

Gough 


Boland 

Gough 

Gough 

Gough 

Gough 

Gough 

Gough 


Gough 

Gough 

Gough 

Gpugh 

Gough 

Gough 

Gough 


3 10 
0 18 
2 32 
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z.- RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906.  — 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GORT — continued. 


Lord  Gougli 
William  Shaw  Taylor 
William  Shaw  Taylor 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Lord  Clanmorris 


Ballyconnell  . . 
Derrywee  West 
I Gardenblake  . . 


I Gardenblake 
Commons 
| Inchaboy  North 


Lord  Clanmorris 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Walter  S.  Taylor 
Lord  Clanmorris 
Ross  Mahon  and  George  G. 
Mahon 

Edward  J.  Martyu 
William  Arthur  Persse 
Brother  J.  Edwards  (Superio. 
Roundstone  Monastery) 
Richard  Galbraith 
Richard  Galbraith 


George  G.  Mahon  and  Ross 
Mahon 

William  Arthur  Persse 
William  Arthur  Persse 
Myles  J.  Burke 
John  Burke 
Richard  Burke 
Lord  Gough 


Cregg  Demesne 
Derry 
Fiddaun 
Gortavolier 
Newtown 
Sheeaun 
Ballyboy 
Caherwoneen 
i North 
! Caherwoneen 
| South 


Lord  Gough 
Lord  Gough 
Robert  Thomas  Latty. . 

John  Boland 

Hyde  Blackquere 

Butlers  Minors 

Thomas  E.  Lahiff 

Thomas  E.  Lahiff  (in  Chancery) 

John  Boland 

James  W.  Brady  Murray 


James  W.  Brady  Murray 


Robert  O’Hara 
Richard  Galbraith 
Richard  Galbraith 


Richard  Galbraith 
Richard  Galbraith 
Richard  Galbraith 
Richard  Galbraith 
Walter  S.  Taylor 
Peter  W.  Dolphin 
Walter  S.  Taylor 


Walter  S.  Taylor 
Walter  S.  Taylor 
Count  de  Basterot 
Count  de  Basterot 
John  W.  Lynch 
John  W.  Lynoh 
Viscount  de  Basterot  . . 

Count  de  Basterot 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Concannon 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs  Josephine  Concannon 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Concannon 


300  0 0 Mansion  house. 


9 15  0 Mansion  house. 


33  10  0 Mansion  house. 


53  15  0 Mansion  house. 


SO  0 0 Mansion  house. 
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Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALW AY~continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GORT — continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


! lane  South 
! Ringeelaun 
j Roymore  ' 


Richard  St.  George 
Richard  St.  George 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Conconnou 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Coneannon 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Coneannon 
Richard  St.  George 
Matilda  St.  George 
Richard  St.  George 
Richard  St.  George 
Matilda  St.  George 


. ! Cloghnakeava 
j (Parish  of 
j Beagh) 

I Cloonnaliaha  . 


Matilda  St.  George 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Coneannon 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Coneannon 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Coneannon 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Coneannon 
Mrs.  Catherine  St.  George  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Coneannon 
Lord  Gough 


Glenbrnck 
| Gort 

Gortstuckanagh 
j Lavally  (Parish 
of  Beagh) 
Rindifin 
, Ballyttirin 
Cloonmorris  . . 
Derreen 
] Derrykeel 
] Drummin 
! Gorteenboy  . . 
j Holly  Island  . . 
| Hawthorn 
Island 
Eire  Small 
Islands 
ICilcrimple 
Laglitpnilip 
Lavally 
Parkroe  (Kil- 
leely) 

Ballynagran  . . 


I Lord  Gough 
I Lord  Gough 

I Thomas  E.  Lahilf  (in  Chancery) 
I Lord  Gough 
I Edward  J.  Mnrtyn 
| Lord  Gough 


j Lnrd  Gough 
I John  C.  Bagot 
| John  W.  H.  Lambert 
John  C.  Bagot 
I William  Norton  Barry 
| John  W.  H.  Lambert 
] John  C.  Bagot 
| Lord  Gough 
| Lord  Gough 


j John  H.  Lambert 
[ Hugh  Greaney 
I Delia  Mullin 


Ballyeulloo 
Ballymore 
Cahemalinsky 
Carraghadoo  . . 


Cloghballymore 

Cloghboley 

Cregballymore 


Hugh  Greaney 
Hubert  Greaney 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 


Keamsellagh 

West 

Killeenavarra 
Killeenhugh  . . 
ICnockbally- 

Lisheeneenaun 

East 

Lisheeneenaun 

West 


Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 


I Parkatleava  . . 

; Tooreen  East. . 
! Tooreen  West 


Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 
Llewellyn  Blake 


(statute).  ! j Observations, 

Land.  Buildings,  j 


3 28  (!  10  0 

3 29  i 137  0 0 : 

2 22  14  15  0 , 


219  0 0 78  0 0 — 


99  1 35  j 42  0 0 — 

58  1 7 ! 1(S  0 0 — 

43  1 14  19  0 0 — 


45  0 8 ! 10  10  0 

45  0 6 j 19  5 0 
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Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  GORT — continued. 


Townland. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  lasts. 

(statute). 

Bateable  Valuation,  j 
Land.  | Buildings. 

A. 

B.  P. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ *. 

d. 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

100 

2 9 

35 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Cappanapislia 

Walter  S.  Taylor  .„  ... 

122 

2 5 

35 

0 

0 

— 

Cappanapislia 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

12 

2 34 

2 

5 

0 

- 

Cloonafunshin 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

175 

1 15 

04 

5 

0 



Walter  S.  Taylor 

13 

0 37 

1 

5 

0 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

350 

3 22 

60 

15 

0 

9 10 

0 

Kilmacduagli 

Walter  S.  Taylor  . . 

284 

1 1 

55 

17 

0 

0 10 

o ; 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

44 

1 30 

0 

0 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

25 

0 0 

10 

18 

0 

1 2 

0 ! 

Miss  M.  L.  Foster 

523 

2 20 

87 

0 

0 

2 5 

0 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

80 

3 28 

9 

10 

0 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

584 

2 19 

105 

0 

0 

1 5 

0 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

130 

3 33 

00 

10 

0 

3 15 

0 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

51 

0 22 

25 

0 

0 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

39 

0 18 

10 

6 

0 

Turavaghla  . . 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

74 

1 7 

22 

10 

0 

Ballylec  (Kil- 

Walter  B.  Gregory 

2 37 

0 

— 

Ballyloughan 

Walter  B.  Gregory 

34 

1 18 

7 

10 

0 

_ 

Walter  E.  Gregory 

7 

1 20 

1 

15 

0 

Coole  Demesne 

Walter  B.  Gregory  . . 

97 

3 15 

37 

5 

0 

Walter  B.  Gregory 

55 

2 2 

5 

0 

Walter  R.  Gregory 

25 

2 0 

16 

15 

0 

119 

0 13 

23 

0 

0 

0 

Bep.  Sir  W.  H.  Gregory 

178 

0 6 

43 

15 

0 

— 

Boss  Mahon  . . _. 

Thomas  E.  Lahiff  (in  Cancery) 

5 

2 21 

Bep.  Very  Bev.  C.  H.  G.  Butson 

1 

0 27 

Islandmore  . . 

Mary  Lahiff  (ni  Chancery) 

0 20 

Walter  B.  Gregory 

Kiltartan 

Walter  E.  Gregory 

9 

0 30 

— 

Walter  B.  Gregory 

Boss  Mahon 

Boss  Mahon 

James  D.  Daly  . . 

Bullaunagh 

Andrew  B.  Nolan  — 

178 

2 37 

114 

0 

0 

Bullaunagh 

Andrew  B.  Nolan 

98 

3 27 

50 

0 

0 

- 

Castledaly 

James  D.  Daly 

28 

0 0 

20 

0 

0 

34  0 

0 

Gorteenaniska 

James  D.  Daly 

15 

Herbert  Dolphin 

Michael  Mannion 

103 

2 2 

John  W.  Lynch 

Loughcurra 

James  W.  Brady-Murray 

15 

North 

26 

3 31 

12 

0 

0 

— 

James  W.  Brady-Murray 

Pollnaveagh  . . 

James  W.  Brady-Murray 

0 

Michael  A.  Hennessy  . . 

— 

Edward  J.  Martyn 

Ballymarisoall 

Edward  J.  Martyn 

51 

— 

Edward  J.  Martyn 

Edward  J.  Martyn 

Edward  J.  Martyn 

Edward  J.  Martyn 

Tullira 

Edward  J.  Martyn 



Mansion  house. 


Mansion  house. 


Mansion  house. 


Mansion  house. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  LOUGHREA. 


i Farranblake  I 
West 

i Furzepark 
I Gloves  Middle 
I (Par.  of  Athenry) 


Earl  of  Clanearty 
J.  E.  Wright 
Burton  W.  Persse 
Burton  W.  Persse 
Burton  W.  Persse 
Kaymond  Kelly 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY— continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  LOUGHREA. — cor-tinued. 


Athenry 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Gloves  Middle 
(Parish  of  Kil- 
tullagh) 

I Gorteenacra 
1 Kingsland 
South. 

! Looobroe 
I Turloughalanger 
Toberoonnelly 


| Ballyglas 
| Ballynagar 
I Ballygowan 


Cappagh 

Cappaghcon 


Creggpark 
Cuilleendaegh 
Derrylahan  .. 
Drumminamuoka| 
South 
Gortnakhla 
Kylagowan 


Mountain  Park 


Newtown  South 

Silverstream  . . 

Braokery 

Cartron 

Limehill  . . 
Ballybroder  . . 


Ballymurry  . 
Ballayaxha 
North 
Ballayaxha 
South 

Bullaun 

Cahemagarry 
Carrowmore  . . 
Gorteam 
Lackafinna 
North 
Liadufi 
Creeraun 
Fahy 

! Gorteen 


Michael  J.  Monaghan 


Mizie  O’Farrell 
Reps.  Peter  F.  Lambert 
Reps.  Peter  F.  Lambert 

Burton  W.  Persse 
Raymond  Kelly 
Burton  W.  Persse 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
John  M.  A Lewis 
John  M.  A Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Reps.  John  it  A.  Lewis 

Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 

Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Burt. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Baxt. 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
Reps.  John  M.  A.  Lewis 
John  Mannion 
Laurence  M.  Egan 
Earl  of  -Clancarty 
Eleanor  M.  Burke 
Eleanor  M.  Burke 
Eleanor  M.  Burke 
Hubert  Dolphin 
John  A.  Duly 


John  A Daly 

John  A.  Daly 
Hubert  Dolphin 
Hubert  Dolphin 
Dominick  F.  Burke 
John  A Daly 
Hubert  Dolphin 
John  R.  Lopdell 

R.  D.  Tighe 
Court  of  Chancery 
William  and  Denis  St.  George 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  George 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  George 
Daly 

Charles  Trench 


0 1 23 
23  2 34 
4 2 20 


11  2 34 
IS  0 15 
114  1 13 


23  2 19 
41  1 0 
106  0 16 


343  1 12 
21  1 35 
71  1 18 


2 18 
2 0 


Rateable  Valuation. 


3 10  0 
38  10  0 
53  10  0 

13  10  0 
10  10  0 
1 15  0 


25  8 0 
5 10  0 
11  13  0 


2 0 0 
8 16  0 
71  10  0 
0 15  0 
0 10  0 
41  9 0 
39  0 0 


2 10  0 
15  0 


1 10  0 
1'  0 0 


0 5 0 1 

16  10  0 | Mansion  h 
10  0; 


0 10 

1 5 
0 10 


3 10 
0 15 
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Z.—RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY —continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT’  OF  LOUGH  RE  A — continued. 


Land.  Buildings. 


Arm 

Townland. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

j (statute). 

. | Gortronnagn  . 
Skanbaliard  . 


Corskeagh 

(Daly) 

. Ballybackagh 
Gastleboy 


Gortard 
Grannagb 
(Parish  of 
Grannagh) 
Grannagb 
(Parish  of  Kil- 
thomas) 
Grannagh  Beg 
Isertkelly  North 
Isertkelly  South 


William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Algernon  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Algernon  Persse 


j Kilbeg 
Limepork 
North 

Lisheenynaun 


Attimon  More 
! South 
j Ballynanulty 


Cloonkeenmore 

North 

Cloonkeenmore 

South 

Gloves  East  . . 


Algernon  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Harry  Persse 

Captain  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
Captain  Arthur  Persse 
William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Thomas  W.  Lambert  . . 
Thomas  W.  Lambert  . . 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Charles  S.  Graham 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Anne  C.  Maxwell 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Reps.  Charles  Maxwell 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Reps.  Charles  Maxwell 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  . . 

Anne  Martin 
Anne  Martin 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 


15  15  0 Mansion  house. 
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2,. — KETUKN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY-  continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  LO UGHBEA — continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Land.  Buildings. 


Kyleaglanna- 

Barratoor 
Ballyboggan  . 

Graigabbey  . 
Newcastle 


Ballymuilen:  . 
Calierbinny  . 
Deerpark 
Eskcrshanore 
Kilckreest 


Lackabaun 
(Parish  of  Kil- 

Lackabaun 
(Parish  of  Kil- 
chreest) 

Lahardaun 
Pollnashinagh 
Roxhorough 
j Carrowologh 
i Cloonoo  East 
| Derryhoyle 

\ Ballynahivnia 


1 St.  Clerans 
| Tooloobawnbeg 


, Gortnalone 
South 

Leuoreagh  . , 
I (Parish  of 
j Cloonkeen) 

| Lenareagh 
I (Parish  of 
j Killimordaly) 
Braokloon 


Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart.  ... 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
William  and  Denis  St.  Geo.  Daly 
William  and  Denis  St.  Geo.  Daly 
Rep.  Albert  L.  Clarke 
Henry  T.  Hall 
Henry  T.  Hall 
Rep.  Albert  L.  Clarke  (in 
Chancery) 

Edward  C.  Villiers 
Reps.  Peter  H.  Dolphin 
John  J.  Smith 
John  J.  Smith 
John  J.  Smith 
Charles  O’H.  Trench  . . 

Charles  O’H.  Trench 
Reps.  Peter  H.  Dolphin 
George  Phillips  . . 

Charles  O’H.  Trench  . . 

John  Doyle 
John  McCoy 
John  McCoy 
John  McCoy 
John  McCoy 

Hon.  Richard  A.  Nugent 
Capt.  A.  Persse 

Capt.  A.  Persse 

Capt.  A.  Persse 

Capt.  A.  Persse  . . 

Capt.  A.  Persse 

Capt.  A.  Persse 

Capt.  A Persse  . . 

Capt.  A.  Persse  . . 

Capt.  A.  Persse 

Capt.  Persse 
Capt.  Persse 
Capt.  Persse 
Capt.  A.  Persse 

Capt.  A.  Persse 

Capt.  Persse  . . . . 


I Capt.  Persse 
Capt.  Persse 

Capt.  Persse 
Capt.  Persse 
Capt.  Persse 
Capt.  Persse 
William  Rogers 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Robert  F.  O’Hara 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  end  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

Anne  Maxwell 
William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo. 
Daly 

John  A.  Daly 


William  and  Denis  St.  Geo.  Daly 
William  and  Denis  St.  Geo.  Daly 
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Z.-RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY-  continued.  AppHNDrx 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906.  x- 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  LOUGHREA — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 

Townland. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

(stature). 

Rateable  Valuation. 

Observations. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

A. 

n.  P. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

Canpaghnanool 

John  A.  Daly  . . . . 

99 

1 30 

1 

0 

0 

Cappanasru- 

John  A.  Daly 

297 

1 29 

I 

15 

0 

Clooneah 

Reps.  Harriett  Gahvay 

512 

0 11 

117 

10 

0 

Cloonsheecahill 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo.  Daly 

235 

2 19 

1 

0 

Dooghcloon 

Lord  Ashtown 

618 

2 28 

109 

10 

0 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo.  Daly 

15 

Kilconnell 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo.  Daly 

394 

0 4 

6 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo.  Daly 

120 

1 12 

0 

Monksfield 

Walter  S.  Taylor 

367 

2 17 

180 

10 

0 

14  0 

Mmimmi  house 

Carrowsteelagli 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

147 

1 9 

56 

7 

0 

Ballygairaun  . . 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

590 

2 12 

248 

0 

0 

26  10 

0 

Ballyshea 

Col.  A.  H.  Courtney  . . 

0 28 

54 

15 

0 

Ballydoogan  . . 

Michael  H.  Burke 

14 

2 23 

1 

5 

0 

Michael  H.  Burke 

23 

3 38 

11 

5 

Michael  H.  Burke 

26 

0 15 

6 

Michael  H.  Burke 

99 

3 18 

78 

Michael  H.  Burke 

4 

0 24 

1 

Michael  H.  Burke 

138 

0 34 

38 

0 

0 

26  15 

Michael  H.  Burke 

57 

2 36 

Michael  H.  Burke 

24 

2 6 

19 

5 

Lord  Clonbrook 

446 

3 11 

200 

0 

0 

GuTowroe 

Denis  B.  Daly 

9 

1 12 

15 

0 

„ 

Cooleeny 

John  J.  Smyth 

279 

1 31 

105 

15 

0 

20  5 

0 

„ 

ICilcooly 

John  J.  Smyth 

364 

0 9 

387 

10 

0 

Kilmeen 

M.  H.  Burke 

56 

1 0 

34 

10 

0 

Capt.  T.  E.  Burke,  Reps.  Capt.  J. 

16 

3 21 

14 

10 

0 

H.  Burke,  Reps.  G.  S.  Burke 

H.  M.  Burke 

10 

2 23 

0 

16 

0 

Eireekill 

Ballyhogan  . . 

John  J.  Smyth 

349 

1 0 

196 

5 

0 

0 15 

Cloonmain 

Lord  Clonbrook 

22 

2 26 

0 

10 

0 

Doon 

Charles  O’Farrell 

717 

3 25 

394 

0 

0 

1 0 

„ 

Meanus 

0 

2 36 

0 

16 

„ 

Glennaskeliy  . . 

John  J.  Smyth 

424 

3 16 

95 

0 

0 

0 15 

Aorebeg 

John  J.  Smyth 

-14 

2 9 

26 

0 

0 

2 0 

Aide 

Charles  O’Farrell 

59 

1 32 

40 

0 

0 

0 10 

Ballinlawless  . . 

674 

2 11 

12 

15 

0 

Commons 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

10 

2 8 

0 

5 

0 

(Parish  of 

ICilleenadeema) 

>■ 

Cossaunaolam- 

Charles  O’Farrell 

73 

3 26 

06 

0 

0 

— 

„ 

Drummin 

Lord  Clonbrock 

74 

2 20 

O 

15 

0 

■ _ 

Knoekaunbaun 

108 

0 11 

S6 

15 

0 

0 5 

0 

Lisbeenaleen  . . 

383 

2 20 

89 

15 

0 

1 0 

Masonbrook  . . 

269 

2 2 

184 

15 

0 

1 0 

0 

» 

Moanmore 

John  J.  Smyth 

283 

3 31 

169 

13 

0 

Moanmore  East 

126 

2 8 

92 

12 

0 

00  0 

0 

Brush 

27 

1 20 

0 

5 

0 

» 

Carrowna- 

Lord  Ardilaun  . . . . 

162 

1 5 

117 

5 

0 

0 10 

0 

„ 

Deerpark 

William  and  Denis  St.  Geo.  Daly 

310 

0 0 

50 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

Skengharegan . . 

87 

3 34 

41 

10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Bushfield 

203 

3 0 

87 

15 

0 

0 10 

0 

» 

Lackalea 

42 

0 13 

15 

0 

0 

0 15 

0 

•i 

John  J.  Smyth 

311 

1 9 

109 

15 

0 

0 15 

0 

152 

0 19 

2 0 

0 

Ballyargadaun 

157 

0 24 

120 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Ballymerrett  . . 

Lord  Clonbrock 

187 

0 10 

8 

10 

0 

Dalystown 

Charles  O’Farrell 

511 

1 0 

290 

0 

0 

50  0 

0 

Mansion  house, 

„ 

Killeen 

40 

0 0 

9 

5 

0 

» 

Kylebraok  East 

Matthew  J.  Whyte 

2 

2 8 

0 

10 

0 

— 

■> 

70 

2 28 

16 

0 

— 

Kylebraok  West 

78 

1 39 

10 

0 

0 

Lord  Clonbrock 

133 

2 20 

8 

0 

0 

Leitrim  Beg  . . 

14 

0 8 

3 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

53 

2 15 

35 

18 

0 

Leitrim  More 

26 

1 8 

11 

16 

0 

— 

Baunoge 

0 

1 0 

0 

5 

0 

— 

” 

Ardnadoman 

Major  O’Hara 

70 

0 9 

33 

0 

0 15 

0 

* 

Ardnadoman 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

69 

3 38 

3 

10 

0 

» 

197 

2 25 

131 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 

Cuscarrick 

4 

0 35 

4 

10 

0 

Earlspark 

41 

0 0 

28 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

(Parish  of 

Killeenadeema) 

* 

Raraddy  West 

298 

3 33 

134 

5 

0 

2 10 

0 

” 

Tonaroasty  . . 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

4 

0 13 

2 

10 

0 

— 

1 

” 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

9 
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Z.— RETUBN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALW AY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

it  URAL  DISTRICT  OF  LOUGHREA — continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Tonaroasty  . . 

■ Tullagli  Upper 
1 Caheronaun  . . 

• Gortsheela 
. j Carrowroe 
Cloghvoley 
Cullcnagk 
Derreenamucka 

’ Drum 

i Gorteenayanka 
i Knockdrummore 

i Laggoo 

; Loughpark 
; Marblehill 
Moyglass 


Cartron  Soutk 
. ; Boleybeg 
Bookeen 
Curboor 

j Xiileenadeema 

i West 

| Coppanagh  .. 

. Cahercormiok 
Cappagh  South 
Ganty 
Gortagowan 
Hollypark 
ICilconieraii  . . 

j Lickerrig 
Moyode  . . ( 
Moyode  Demesne' 
. Carrownaglogh 
Carrowreagh  . 
Galboley 
Killescragli  . 
Abberanville  . 

■ Clashaganny  . 
Farta 
Galboley 


: Gortakeeran  . 
Raford 

j Sraheendoo  . 
Turoe 

. Corrantarramud 
Cuddoo  East 
Knockbrack  . 
Mountgarrett 
Tisaxon 
Clonoo 


Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
R.  D.  Levinge 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
William  Conway 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Reps.  James  Haig 
Reps.  James  Haig 
Reps.  James  Haig 
Reps.  James  Haig 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Earl  of  Huntingdon 
Earl  of  Huntingdon 
Earl  of  Huntingdon 
Earl  of  Huntingdon 

Patrick  J.  Davy 
Maria  C.  White 
Maria  C.  White 
Maria  C.  White 
Maria  C.  White 
Maria  C.  White 
Maria  C.  White 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
John  A.  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
Harriet  T.  Blake 
John  A.  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
John  A.  Daly 
Hubert  Dolphin 
Hubert  Dolphin 
Henry  T.  Hall 
Henry  T.  Hall 
Henry  T.  Hall 
Henry  T.  Hall 
Henry  T.  Hall 
John  IC.  Burke 
Reps.  Richard  Burke  . 
John  IC.  Burke 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 


10  1 31 
175  1 37 
70G  1 31 
3 1 23 
437  1 24 
31  1 12 
227  0 33 
3 1 1 


98  0 32 
489  3 30 
168  0 36 
13  3 25 
4 0 4 
2 0 16 
1 0 26 
319  0 23 
11  3 18 
211  3 33 
228  0 36 

555  2 5 
35  1 18 
38  1 15 
11  0 35 
72  1 11 
100  3 34 
58  3 36 


Rateable  Valuation. 
Land.  j Buildings. 


o io  o ; 

8 5 0 1 
0 10  0 ! 


35  15  0 
150  15  0 
197  10  0 
338  0 0 
117  0 0 
1 10  6 
8 10  0 
46  16  0 
9 10  0 


48  3 7 
249  1 4 

105  0 15 
332  0 12 
155  0 14 
615  0 12 
173  0 16 

84  0 38 
125  1 22 
16  2 16 

106  2 37 
194  0 19 

24  1 25 


72  15  0 | Mansion  bouse 


Mansion  house. 
Mansion  house. 


36  10  0 
0 10  0 


Mansion  house. 
Mansion  house. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  MOUNTBELLEW. 
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Z— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY-co^W  .v™* 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  MOUN  FBELLEW — continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


! (statute). 


Ballynakill 


Fohanagli 

Garrafine 

Garrafine 

{Ussher) 

Lisgub 

East 


. ! Norah  Johnston 
j Reps.  Richard  Carter 
! Reps.  Christopher  Ussher 


'(Ward  I 


| John  W.  Comyn 
John  W.  Comyn 


Bailyralahy  . . 
Carrownagappul 
Castlegar 
Cioonavihony 


Gunnode 
I Rushestown 
CurraghdufF’ 
1 Springlaun 


Cecilia  Fallon 
James  Crozier 
Reps.  Robert  R.  Smith 
James  Crooks 
Cecilia  Fallon 
Martin  McDonnell 
Cecilia  Fallon 


I Tully 
1 Windfield 
. Ballintleva 
1 Belderny  North 


1 Cartron 
1 GarryduS 
Graiguena- 


Ballynahattina 
| Creggaun 
Gallagh 
1 Hundredacres 


Reps.  J.  W.  Maunsell 
William  Fleming 
Cecilia  Fallon 
Cecilia  Fallon 
Sir  Henry  G.  Bellew  . 
James  Keogh 
James  Keogh 
James  Cnllen 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 


BaUyvoi 
I Castle  F 


Castle  Ffrench 
West 

Clooonascarberryl 


North 
! Cloonascarberry 


South 
Cloonnabricka 
Cornananta  Beg 


Corrabaun 


(Machugh) 
Curraghboy  . . 
Ffrench’ s Acres 
Gortacoosaun 
Gowla 
Loonaghtan 
(Kelly) 
Loonaghtan 


Loughaunboy 
Newtown 
Shanballymore 
Trihill  East 
Trihill  West 
Ballybai 


Bunavan 

Clonbrock 

Clonbrock 


CSooncannon 

(Kelly) 

JJerrymore  . 
Doon  Lower 


Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
John  Blakeney 
John  Blakeney 
John  Blakeney 
John  Blakeney 
John  Blakeney 
Reps.  James  Mulry 
Reps.  James  Mulry 
Reps.  James  Mulry 
Reps.  James  Mulry 


Reps.  James  Mulry  „ 
Reps.  James  Mulry 
Reps.  James  Mulry 


Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 


Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
Reps.  James  Mulry 
Reps.  James  Mulry 


Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
William  Potts 


Michael  Neary 
Thomas  K.  Mahon 
Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
William  Magauran 


Sir  William  Henry  Mahon,  Bart. 


Lord  Clonbrook 
Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
Thomas  K.  Mahon 
Reps.  Hon.  Mrs.  Ffrench 
Reps.  Hon.  Mrs.  Ffrench 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrook 
Lord  Clonbrook 
Lord  Clonbr  ek 
Lord  Clonbrook 


Lord  Clonbrook 


Lord  Clonbrook 

Reps.  Thomas  L’Estrange 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Laud.  Buildings.  ! 


1 2 24 
46  0 6 


0 13  0 
30  0 0 


222  2 2 


654  3 0 


184  1 

171  3 . 

172  2 22 
304  1 14  I 
354  0 25  I 


325  1 36 
56  1 18 
176  0 31 
4 0 35 
55  1 15 


1 16 
18  10 
208  0 


26  15 
0 15 
29  0 


0 0 ' 113  0 0 


13  1 32 


194  0 6 110  0 0 


1 37 
0 22 

2 27 
2 34 


205  2 18  [ 140  0 0 


3 17 
3 23 
2 17 


2 8 
0 0 
3 7 
2 16 
3 11 


20  0 0 

210  o: 


135  0 0 
10  6 0 


Mansion-house. 


Mansion-house, 
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Z. — RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALW AY—contmued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  MOUNTBELLEW — continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Land.  j Buildings. 


Lislea 
Lurgan 
Srubaunfusta 
Ballynacorra 
(Davies) 
Bleannagloos  . 


I Cloonkeen 
| (NetterviUe) 

! Cloonshivna  .. 

I Cloonshivna  . . 
i (Kelly-Meeliok) 

, Kilcoosh 
! St.  Brendan’s  or 
| Oregganagrogy 

. i Carrowkeel 

Cloonascragli  . . | 
j Cooloo 


Moylough  Beg 
Mullaghmore 


Ballaghnagroslieen 

Ballynamona 

Carrownacregg 

West 

Ooonmweelaun 
Derryglassaun 
Gorteendrishagli 
Menlougli 
Commons 
Menlough 
Oughter 
Pollacrossaun 
Skchanagh 
. Aghrane  or 
Oastlekelly 
(Killeroran) 


Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Reps.  Emanuel  Clvurck< 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
John  A.  Daly 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Thomas  Cornwall 


Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Thomas  Cornwall 
Thomas  Cornwall 
Cecilia  Fallon 

Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 
Reps.  Emanuel  Churcher 

Cecilia  Fallon 
Congested  Districts  Board 

Congested  Districts  Board 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Michael  Hoban 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Francis  J.  Ffrench 
Francis  J.  Ffrench 
Francis  J.  Ffrench 
Matthew  Cheevers 
Francis  J.  Ffrench 
Francis  J.  Ffrench 
Harry  Burke 
Reps.  James  F.  Jameson 
(Court  of  Chancery) 
John  Lyons 
John  Lyons 
Robert  K.  Digby 

Jameson  (a  Minor) 

Jameson  (a  Minor) 

Reps.  James  F.  Jameson 
Jameson  (a  Minor) 
Jameson  (a  Minor) 
Jameson  (a  Minor) 
Jameson  (a  Minor) 
Jameson  (a  Minor) 

Reps.  James  F.  Jameson 
Jameson  (a  Minor) 
l St.  George  R.  Johnston 
Kathleen  Ffrench 
Michael  Browne 

St.  George  R.  Johnston 
Kathleen  Ffrench 
Kathleen  Ffrench 
Kathleen  Ffrench 


Kathleen  Ffrench 
Reps.  James  C.  F.  Kenny 
Charles  Henry  Bagot  .. 


26  0 0 : Mansion  house, 


13  10  0 I Mansion  house. 


35  16  0 j Mansion  house. 


22  11  0 1 Mansion  house. 
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2.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY— continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  MOU NTBEL L'EW—contimiecl. 


Electoral 

Division. 

Area 

Rateable  Valuation. 

Townland. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

(statute). 

L“L 

Buildings. 

Observation*. 

A.  B.  P 

£ *.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Kflleroran 

Aghrane  or. 
Castlekclly 
(Atlileague) 

Charles  Henry  Bagot 

939  1 37 

222  2 0 

56  15  0 

Mansion  house. 

Charles  Henry  Bngot  . . 

22  2 5 

8 10  0 

1 10  0 

Attifarry 

Charles  Henry  Bagot 
Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Reps.  John  Lloyd  Neville 
Bagot 

2 2 0 

1 10  0 

88  0 7 

21  15  0 

— 

Ballygar 

31  1 22 

0 7 0 

- 

20  3 34 

23  0 0 

— 

Cartron 

90  0 19 

1 18  0 

- 

Clooncannon 

56  0 34 

8 0 0 

Cloonlyon 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

307  3 13 

13  15  0 

— 

Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

18  2 0 

9 15  0 

- 

20  2 22 

6 10  0 

_ 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

16  2 0 

6 10  0 

0 15  0 

WIiara  J.  Talbot 

320  2 39 

192  15  0 

2 0 0 

William  J.  Talbot 

20  0 0 

0 5 0 



Coalpits 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

96  0 23 

5 15  0 

— 

Bagot 

Curraghbaghla 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

12  3 2 

0 5 0 

— 

Drinaun 

296  2 36 

4 0 0 

- 

13  0 

0 10  0 

_ 

Easterfield  or 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

187  1 5 

4 7 0 

Bagot 

Gorteenruckaun 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

23  0 9 

Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Trustee*  of  Christopher  N. 

67  2 0 

— 

Hermitage 

64  3 13 

0 12  0 

_ 

Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N, 

77  1 29 

2.0  0 



Hollygrove  . . 

Bagot 

Killeroran 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

. _ _ 

— 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Reps.  John  Lloyd  Neville 
Bagot 

3 1 26 

1 10  0 

- 

Kilmore 

44  3 2 

10 .2  0 

- 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N 
Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

206  1 7 

— 

7 3 28 

3 S 0 

- 

„ 

„ 

3 3 0 

0 12  0 

, 

Knockauna- 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

116  2 30 

1 0 0 

rainy 

Lisheenteige  .. 

Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

48  2 38 

0 18  0 

- 

„ 

36  2 13 

32  5 0 

- 

Mallyree 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

111  1 11 

20  15  0 

0 10  0 

Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

„ - „ 

Abbeygrey 
(Parish  of 

Bagot 

„ 

Athleague) 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N- 

164  3 5 

66  15  0 

3 10  0 

Monasternalea 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

160  0 1 

33  12  0 

or  Abbeygrey 
(Parish  of  Kil- 

Bagot 

leroran) 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

9 0 20 

2 5 0 

- 

Muokanagh 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

06  1 26 

0 10  0 

— 

1 10  0 

„ 

Muokanagh 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

South 

Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

2-18  3 10 

14  8 0 

;• 

Slievemurry 

Tully 

Bagot 

Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 

72  2 14 

0 14  0 

1 

Bagot 
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appendix  Z. — RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  G AL W AY — continued. 

— Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  MOUNTBELLEW — continued. 


Killeroran 

Killian 


Tullyroe 

Buncam 

Carrowmore 

(Cheevers) 

Carrowmore 

(Kelly) 

Carrownafreevy 


Currafarry 

Killian 


Tinir 

Tonacurra 

Barnwell’s 


Gorteen 
Mount  Bellew 
i Demesne 
[ (Ballyuakill) 

j Bovinion 

Mount  Bellew 
Demesne 
(Moylough) 
Shankill 
Treanrevagh  . . 


Cloonoran 

Oughter. 

Doonwood 

Eskerroe 

Killoscobe 

Annaglimore 

East 


Ballingatta  . 
Ballyma- 
geraghty 
Castlebellew  . 
Cloonoallaga 


Carrowna- 

gannive 

Aghanahil 

Ballynasooragb 


Ballynasooragh 

Ooghter 

Caltraghcreen 

Corgerry 

Eighter 

Corgerry  Oughter 


Edmund  Concannon 
Walter  Joyce 


Pierce  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 

Walter  Joyoe 
Walter  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Trustees  of  Christopner  N. 
Bagot 

John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 

Thomas  K.  Mahon 

John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
Lord  Clonbrock 
John  J.  Cheevers 
John  J.  Cheevers 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 

Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 

Si1  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 

Major  Poster 

Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 


Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 


Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  He.iry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  .Henry  Grattan  Bellew 

j Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
| Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
I Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
| Reps.  Julia  Browne 
j Reps.  Emily  M.  Trench 

Reps.  Emily  M.  Trench 
Trustees  of  P.  A.  Trench 
Reps.  Emily  M.  Trench 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 

Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 

Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
(in  Chancery) 

Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
Sir  Henry  Grattan  Bellew 
James  Donohoe 


Rateable  Valuation. 


49  0 16 

26  3 36 
60  2 8 


18  0 35 
l 3 38 
333  0 30 
704  3 30 


133  2 21 

31  2 39 
81  3 19 
180  3 8 
253  2 8 
4 3 11 
171  2 1 

54  2 21 


1 10 
135  17 
3 13 


16  10  0 
0 10  0 
7 10  0 


8 10  0 
45  10  0 
0 10  0 
229  10  0 


110  0 0 
7 0 0 
0 15  0 
6 10  0 
173  0 0 


21 


3 0 0 
84  16  0 


0 10  0 
0 15  0 


Mansion  house. 
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2.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  G ALW AY —continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  MOUNTBELLEW  -continued. 


Mounthazel  . . ! Corgerry  0 lighter  | 
! Fairh'ill 


Kilfelligy 

Killooaun 
’(Ballymaeward) 
Killooaun 
(Browne) 
Killooaun 
(Cloonkeen) 
Killamude  East 
Killamude  West 
Lismoes 


! (Killoscobe) 
j Moneen  (Bally  - 
maeward) 
j Mounthazel  . . 


| (Dillon) 
Cloonshee 
l (Kelly) 
Cloonshee 
I (Rochford) 

.. 

| Cloonsheo 
j (Trench) 

! Corracoolin 

Derreen 

I Derryfadda  . 


i Ivilladerry 
! Mnckloon 
i Srahgarve 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Walter  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 
Due  de  Staokpoole 

Due  de  Stackpoole 
JIrs.  O’Connor  Henohy 

Due  de  Stackpoole 
Due  de  Stackpoole 
Nicholas  J.  Blake 
Nicholas  J.  Blake 

Nicholas  J.  Blake 

Due  de  Staokpoole 
Due  de  Stackpoole 
Due  de  Staokpoole 
Walter  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 
Walter  Joyce 
Major  A.  D.  D.  Kelly 
Major  A.  D.  D,  Kelly 
Lord  Clonbroclc 

John  Kelly 
Ferdinand  Diguan 


Major  A.  D.  D.  Kelly 
Major  A.  D.  D.  Kelly 
Trustees  of  Christopher  N. 
Bagot 

• A.  D.  D.  Kelly 
A.  D.  D.  Kelly 
A.  D.  D.  Kelly 
A.  D.  D.  Kelly 
A.  D.  D.  Kelly 

A.  D.  D.  Kelly 

Sir  William  Henry  Mahon,  Bart. 


71  1 IS 
29  3 15 
178  3 23 
47  2 27 


80  0 0 

179  3 21 
105  2 16 
22  2 0 
5 1 19 
31  3 2 
34  0 27 
152  3 30 
178  3 7 


82  2 26 
300  1 10 


Rateable  Valuation. 

f 

Laud.  | Buildings. 


41  0 0 | — 


, 12  10 
2 18 
16  18 
17  10 


1 0 0 
10  0 0 
3 15  0 


49  16  0 Mansion  house. 


55  0 0 , Mansion  house. 


1 0 0 ; 
0 10  0 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OT  OUGHTERARD. 


Camus 

Cloonbur 


Hlaunnaginga  j Richard  Berridge 


Ardaun  West 
Ardnageeha  . . 


Cappacorcoge 
Ballymaglanoy 
Ballynamona  . . 


Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 

Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 


Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun' 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun; 


62  2 17 
6 1 17 
41  0 2 


144  0 11 
126  0 28 
20  3 25 
44  0 10 
37  1 39 
2 0 8 
47  0 15 


0 3 0 | — 

3 10  0 
19  10  0 
2 10  0 


0 11 

0 15 
0 6 

1 15 


3 18 
14  12 
11  10 
0 10 
14  15 


0 9 0 
167  12  0 


Mansion  house. 


Head  rent  paid  to 
Trinity  College. 
Dublin. 
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Z. — RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY— continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  OUGHTE  R ARD — continued. 


Islands  in 
(Lough  Corrib  : 
Cleenflaun  . . 


Deerpark 
Toberbiroge  . . 
Tumneenaun 
Islands  in 
Lough  Corrib  : 
Inishconga  . . 
Illaundarragh 
Hlaunree 
Ardillaun 
Conor’s  Island 
Small  Islands 
Ballyweeaun  . . 


Cloghbrack 


Cloghbraok 

Cappagbna- 

ial'bmgli 

Cloonbur 

Rusheen  West 

Coolin 

Tonlegee 

Ruslieen  East 


Fahy 

Cregdotia 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Dr.  Joseph  Boyd 


Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 

Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lnrd  Ardilaun 


Lough  Mask  : 
Wood  Island 
White  Island 
Red  Island  .. 
Glenlusk 


Carrowgarrifi 
Carrick  Middle 
Carrick  West 


Richard  C.  Lynch 


Richard  C.  Lynch 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilann 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
I Lord  Ardilaun 
| Lord  Ardilann 
Lord  Ardilann 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 


Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Richard  Lynch 
Henry  J.  B.  Clements 
Henry  J.  B.  Clements 
Henry  J.  B.  Clements 
Henry  J.  B.  Clements 
Henry  B.  Clements 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Rev.  Ralph  Sadlier 
Henry  B.  Clements 
Henry  B.  Clements 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Henry  B.  Clements 
Henry  B.  Clements 
Henry  B.  Clements 


Lord  Ardilann 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 


0 37 
2 12 
2 34 


2 0 0 

3 2 33 

4 0 39 

7 0 12 
9 0 36 

3 3 34 

8 1 39 

14  0 13 
21  0 35 

4 3 12 


381  2 30 
37  3 23 
35  2 21 
97  2 22 


9 3 30 
5 3 22 
40  1 14 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Observations. 


12  2 14 
3 I 15 
14  3 18 


li  0 d 
3 15  0 
0 15  0 
0 19  0 


3 2 0 

44  19  0 

1 15  0 
123  0 0 
50  0 0 

0 15  0 

2 15  0 
10  0 0 


0 10  0 
8 10  0 
3 10  0 
1 0 0 
0 10  0 
0 10  0 

1 15  0 
1 10  0 

0 15  0 

1 10  0 

2 0 0 
0 13  0 


~ | 


1 0 0 

10  15  0 

11  17  0 

7 10  0 

0 16  0 

0 8 0:  — 

2 17  0 — 

0 5 0 : — 

1 16  0 i — 

8 6 0 1 6 0 

2 10  0 I 1 10 

26  S 0 4 6 

17  16  0 J — 

0 16 


0 15  0 
0 15  0 
0 10  0 


23  0 0 j Mansion  house 


15  0 0 | Mansion  house. 

16  10  0 I 


1 10  0 
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Z.-RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  OUGHTER ABD—  continued. 


Bateable  Valuation. 

Townland. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

(statute). 

Land.  j Buildings. 

Electoral 

Dillon. 


Island  of  Burr  Lord  Ardilaun 
Our  . . Henry  J.  B.  Clements 

Teernakill  North  Lord  Ardilaun 


Thomas  P.  Joyce 
Bichard  T.  King 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Thomas  P.  Joyce 


I Barnagorteeny 
1 Barretleva 
Curraghduff 
West 

Currarevagh  . 
Gorterwulla  . 
Gowlaun 
Cow  Island  . 
Fish  Island  . 
Llaundauvrack 
Island 

I Small  Islands 
| Currarevagh  . . 
i Islands 
1 Rougkillauu 

i Lackavrea 
| Annaghwood  . 
j Ardnasillagh  . 
j Ardvama 
j Canrawer  West 
j CappagarriS  . 

' Clare 

; Qaremount  . 

: Cloghermore  . 

| Clooshgereen  . 

1 Cregg 

1 Pough  East  . . ! 
Glengowla  East  j 
Glengowla  West ' 
| Gortrevagh  . . j 
Jllaunfadda  j 
Beg  island  j 
Hlaunnagower 
Island 

Rabbit  Island 
; Knockkillaree 
Lemonfield 
rLettercraffroe. . 

| Magheramore 
j Newvillage 
j Portacarronbeg 
! Rushveala 
I Tullvvealnaslee 
. I Gowlaun 
Crumlin  West 


Brin 

Toorloggagb  . . 
Islands  is 
Lough  Mask  : 
Earls  Island 
Knockadav  . . 
Carrowmore- 
knock 

Qortacarnaun 

KBlaguile 

Killannin 

Larragan 


Bichard  T.  King 
Arthur  Joyce 


Thomas  E.  Joyce 
Thomas  E.  Joyce 
H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 
H.  Dudley  Hodgson 
j H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 
H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 
H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 

; H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 

H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 
H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 
H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 

| Trustees  Henry  Hodgsc 
, H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 
i H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 

H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 
H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 

H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 

H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 

, H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . 

George  E.  O’Flaherty 
' John  P.  O’Plahertie  . 
j John  P.  O’Flakertie  . 


Bichard  Berridge 
H.  Dudley  Hodgson 
Trustees  of  Bichard  D.  Burke 
John  P.  O’Plahertie 
John  P.  O’Plahertie 
John  P.  O’Plahertie 
John  P.  O’Plahertie 
John  P.  O’Plahertie 
Mary  A.  Willis 
George  E.  O’Flaherty 

George  E.  O’Flaherty 

George  E.  O’Flaherty 
James  O’Hara 
John  P.  O’Plahertie  .. 
George  E.  O’Flaherty 
Scrope  Doig 
H.  Dudley  Hodgson  . . 

Mary  Browne 
Mary  Browne 
Trustees  Henry  Hodgson 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Lord  Ardilaun 


James  A.  Lyle 
James  A.  Lyle 


James  A.  Lyle 
Bichard  Berridge 
Bobert  J.  Martin 

Bobert  W.  M.  Martin 
Bobert  W.  M.  Martin 
James  E.  Jackson 
Bobert  J.  Martin 
Edward  Guilfoyle 
Edward  Guilfoyle 


1 35 
I 23  i 
0 2 | 


0 3 0 | — 

20  15  0 — 


51  1 5 
191  0 23 
2 0 0 


50  3 10 
294  0 35  ' 
0 0 13  1 
0 0 3 


28  1 10  | 
150  1 11  I 
19  1 2 
01  3 12  | 
53  0 28 

1 2 20  j 
308  1 24  | 

1,835  1 0 
403  0 30 
189  0 34 
13  3 23  , 

4 3 3 i 
224  1 17  I 

2 2 10 
15S  2 32 

8 14! 

i 

7 12: 


0 8 0 
12  0 0 

0 15  0 
6 18  0 

10  15  0 
4 15  0 

1 15  0 
0 12  0 

2 0 0: 


7 15  Oi 
0 18  0 I 
88  16  0 I 


7 10  0 
0 15  0 
72  15  0 

2 13  0 

3 14  0 
7 10  0 


j Head  rent  paid  to 
Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 


; Head  rent  paid  to 
! Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Do. 

Do. 


23  5 0 ! — 

0 10  0 0 15  0 i 

3 0 0 3 0 0 ! 

10  15  0 : 0501 

30  0 0 1 0 0 j 

it  2 i 40  10  0 , Mansion  house. 


0 0 I Mansion  house. 


6 10  0 1 — 

2 0 0 — 


O60|  — 


2 10  0 i 

1 0 0 i Head  lent  paid  to 
I Trinity  College, 
! Dublin. 

0 10  0 ! Do. 

1 0 0 ; Do. 


Mansion  house. 
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Z. — RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued,, 

— - Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  OUGHTERARD — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 

Townland. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

(statute). 

linteable  Valuation. 

Observations. 

i.„d. 

Buildings. 

Wormhole 

Roscahill  East 

Ross  Demesne 
Wormhole 
Roscahill  West 

Robert  J.  Martin 
Robert  J.  Martin 
Robert  J.  Martin 
Robert  J.  Martin 
Edward  Guilfoyle 
Robert  J.  Martin 

45  2 4 
73  2 8 
6 0 5 
440  0 16 
118  2 14 
9 0 0 

21  10  0 
12  6 0 

1 5 0 
158  2 0 

0 15  0 

2 0 0 

£ a.  d 
2 10  0 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  PORTUMNA. 


Abbeyville 

Cloonmoylan 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

317 

3 0 

1 10  0 

_ 

Coolfin 

Earl  of  Westmeath 

Derryvunlam  j 

Edward  R.  Mathews  . . 

544 

72  0 0 

18  0 

Edward'  R.  Mathews  . . 

1G 

2 20 

2 15  0 

Edward  R.  Mathews  . 

38 

3 27 

9 5 0 

” 

Edward  R.  Mathews 

19 

2 16 

4 0 0 

Edward  R.  Mathews  . . 

72 

2 17 

18  10  0 

Edward  R.  Mathews  . . 

98 

3 20 

21  17  0 

Easterfield 

Earl  of  Westmeath 

78 

0 32 

26  15  0 

Ballyglass 

Knockbrack  . . 

Earl  of  Westmeath 

80 

2 18 

46  0 0 

0 10 

Lisduff  South 

Earl  of  Westmeath 

29 

0 13 

0 10 

Earl  of  Westmeath 

343 

2 8 

3 0 0 

East 

Earl  of  Westmeath 

32G 

1 21 

1 10  0 

West 

Coos 

Coos  South  . . 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

128 

3 15 

1 3 0 

Derryoober  West 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

351 

2 6 

8 0 0 

1 0 

Derrygoolin 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

2 

0 19 

0 11  0 

South. 

Cloonoolish 

Reps.  Patrick  J.  Cowan 

90 

1 10 

0 10  0 

Cloonamasky 

William  B.  Ruthven  . . 

10 

3 0 

0 8 0 

Killadullisk  . . 

William  B.  Ruthven 

42 

3 18 

0 5 0 

Raheen 

William  B.  Ruthven 

92 

2 2 

0 10  0 



Timsallagh  or 

Algernon  Persse 

35 

1 19 

11  0 0 

— 

Springgrove 

Algernon  Persse 

169 

3 2 

69  0 0 

— 

Algernon  Persse 

114 

3 15 

44  12  0 

2 18 

Drummin 

Bauntia 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

09 

0 23 

0 11  0 

Cloonoon 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

170 

3 33 

0 15  0 

Derrygill 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

432 

2 G 

26  2 0 

0 13 

Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 

27 

2 8 

1 0..0 

Dooros 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

144 

3 15 

1 0 0 

Drummin 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

21 

3 35 

1 0 0 

Gorteeny 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

11 

1 0 0 

ICylenamelly 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

194 

1 39 

4 5 0 

Loosoaun 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

8 

3 30 

0 2 0 

Rosmore 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

6 

2 22 

2 13  0 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

232 

1 38 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

04 

3 34 

0 5 0 

„ 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

43 

0 5 

8 16  0 

Eyreeourt 

Srah 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

187 

0 35 

1 5 0 

Ballyna- 

Reps.  John  Pollok 

282 

1 29 

195  10  0 

41  0 

muddagli 
Budellagh  and 

Rep.  John  Pollok 

0 15 

Cloghbrack 

Lissanacody  . . 

Rep.  John  Pollok 

24 

Rep.  John  Pollok 

325 

0 32 

Rep.  John  Pollok 

Rep.  John  Pollok 

Feaghbeg 

Lord  Ardilaun 

1 eaghmore 

Captain  S.  J Cowan  . . 



Eighter 

Reaskmore 

Stephen  J.  Cowan 

Stephen  J.  Cowan 

45 

0 19 



Stephen  J.  Cowan 

17 

2 20 

15  0 0 

7 0 

Stephen  J.  Cowan 

32 

0 5 

Abnnduff  Beg 

Stephen  J.  Cowan 

10 

Killimor 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
MoKay 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
MoKay 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E 

5 

3 33 

1 10  0 

2 0 

» 

3 

2 36 

1 16  0 

- 

Ahanduff  More 

3 37 

70  5 0 

MoKay 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 

0 20 

3 15  0 

Ardane 

MoKay 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 

25 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 

60  17  0 



MoKay 

0 j Mansion  bouse. 


0 


0 

0 


0 Mansion  house. 
0 

0 Mansion  house. 
0 


0 

0 


0 
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Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

BUBAL  DISTRICT  OF  PORTUMNA —continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists 


Heamesbrook 

Demesne 

Heathlawn 

Kilnamullaun 
Killimor  and 
Boleybeg 


Francis  W.  Lynch  . . 

Michael  Lynch 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
McKay 

James  McDermott 
James  McDermott 
James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
McKay 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
McKay 

Hamden  Lawless 
James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
McKay 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
McKay 

James  H.  Monahan 
James  H.  Monahan 
James  McDermott 
James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
Moltay 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
McKay 

Janies  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
McKay 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
McKay 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
| McKay 
Janies  McDermott 

Janies  McDermott 
William  Daly  and  Denis  St. 

George  Daly 
James  McDermott 

James  McDermott 
James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
McKay 

Marquis  of  Clanriearde 
Marquis  of  Clanriearde 
Marcella  Blake  Forster 
Marcella  Blake  Forster 
Marcella  Blake  Forster 
Charles  W.  Thompson 


Charles  W.  Thompson 
Charier  W.  Thompson 
Charles  W.  Thompson 
Charles  W.  Thompson 
Charles  W.  Thompson 
Charles  W.  Thompson 
F.  N.  Young 

F.  N.  Young 
F.  N.  Young 
F.  N.  Young 
F.  N.  Young 
F.  N.  Young 
F.  N.  Young 
F.  N.  Young 
F.  N.  Young 
John  A.  O’Kelly 

John  A.  O’Kelly 
John  A.  O’Kelly 
John  A.  0.  Kelly 
John  A.  O’Kelly 
John  A.  O’Kelly 
John  A.  O’Kelly 
John  A.  O’Kelly 
John  A.  O’Kelly 
John  A.  O’Neill 
John  A O’Kelly 
George  Cheevers 
George  Cheevers 
John  D.  Lemon 
Denis  Kelly 
James  Howard,  Jr. 
Reps.  Patrick  J.  Cowan 


710  2 26  237  0 0 


44  0 0 Mansion  house. 

31  5 0 Mansion  house. 

3 2 0 

0 15  0 


30  0 0 Mansion  house. 


20  10  0 Mansion  house. 
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Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY— continued 

— Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  PORTUMNA — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 


Townland. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


(statute). 


Rateable  Valuation. 



Land.  | 

Buildings.  | 

Obserratiou, 

£».«*.) 

£ t.  d.\ 

Lissaniska 

South 

Ardgraigue  . . 
Cloonagumore 
Deerpark 
Derrew 
Killachunua 
Moorhelcl  or 
Gortnamona 
Muingbauu 

Stowlin 

Woorlfield 

Prospect 

Demesne 

Meenecn 


Muckan.igli  . . 

Cloonnacuslia 

lisduff 

Clooncona 
Bouluskeagli  . . 

or  Flowerhill 
Foebrack  or 
Nutgrove 
Foolagh 

Kiiockauneevin 
or  Ballywatteen 
Ballydonagli  . . 
Brackcry  North 


Conuet 

Garraun 

Pallas 

Parknaliown 

Quarryhill 

Racecourse 

Rcaghan 

Ballynah.es- 

koragh 

Agrimliill 
Ballyhanry 
BaUyslirule 
Capira 


Cl  a; 


East 
Coolpowra 
Deerpark 
Drumscar 
Fairyhill 
Portumna 
Portumna 
Demesne 
Sawnagh 
Stonyisland 
Ashficld 
Cappakecla 
Knavagh 
Kill 

Longford 


Magheranearla 
Tiranascragh 
Ballynamona. . 


Reps.  John  Pollok 

Reps.  Patrick  J.  Cowan 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Lord  Ardilaun 
Reps.  Patrick  J.  Cowan 
Marquis  of  Clanriearde 

Reps.  John  Pollok 
Reps.  George  C.  Kenny 
Kate  Watson 
Reps.  John  Pollok 
Ernest  Kenny 

William  Daly  and  Denis  St. 
George  Daly 

William  Daly  and  Denis  St. 
George  Daly 

William  Daly  and  Denis  St. 
George  Daly 

James  A.  Hunter  and  H.  E. 
H.  D.  Id.  Barton 


Earl  of  Westmeath 

Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 

Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 


Marquis  of  ClImricMde 

S8S5?”!-* 


Marquis  of  cSrieSe 

Marquis  of  Clanriearde 
Marquis  of  Clanriearde 
John  D.  Lemon 
John  D.  Lemon 
John  D.  Lemon 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
, Reps.  John  Pollok 
Colonel  John  A.  Daly 
j Martin  M.  Egan 


0 22 

01 

0 

0 

- 

3 1 

48 

15 

0 

0 16 

0 

3 20 

13 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

3 20 

73 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

3 32 

0 

16 

0 

2 7 

0 

10 

0 

— 

2 3 

28 

10 

o 

1 21 

0 

5 

0 

o in 
2 1 

275  0 
73  10 

0 

0 

33  0 
2 15 

0 

0 

Mansion  house. 

3 20 

41 

5 

0 

12  0 

0 

Mansion  house 

1 10 

1 

5 

0 

- 

3 3 

1 

0 

0 

- 

2 2 

0 

10 

0 

- 

0 16 

20 

15 

0 

- 

0 16 

167 

0 

0 

43  15 

0 

Includes  aianii« 
house  (£18). 

2 36 

0 

9 

0 

220 

10 

10 

0 

— 

• 

3 4 

0 

3 

0 

2 33 

1 

2 

0 

1 8 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 

0 30 

7 

10 

0 

0 15 

0 

3 9 

73 

5 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 12 

32 

0 

0 

1 5 

17 

0 

2 20 

0 

15 

0 

3 10 

0 

10 

0 

0 15 

0 

1 15 

1 

15 

0 

1 20 

3 

10 

0 

1 3 

30 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 19 

1 

15 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 15 

432 

0 

0 

0 

Mansion  house. 

2 33 

37 

10 

0 

2 0 

18 

0 

0 

3 8 

04 

0 

0 

0 30 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

2 12 

28 

0 

0 

3 35 

78 

5 

0 

— 

3 11 

0 

3 

0 

_ 

0 38 

60 

0 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 3 

96 

0 

0 

0 0 

1 

18 

0 

0 24 

0 

5 

0 

2 0 

89 

15 

0 

1 10 

0 ! 

3 26 

0 

6 

0 

_ 

2 0 

80 

0 

0 

3 34 

186 

5 

0 

0 15 

o ; 

3 22 

25 

15 

0 

1 0 

47 

6 

0 

3 27 

749 

0 

0 

40  0 

0 

Mansion  house 

2 5 

17 

13 

0 

_ 

2 19 

2 

5 

0 

2 21 

22 

5 

0 

3 33 

6 

5 

0 

3 2 

22 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 19 

137 

10 

0 

3 12 

53 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

3 24 

83 

15 

0 

3 6 

0 

1 15 

96 

5 

0 

12  10 

0 

1 21 

51 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 20 

11 

5 

0 

3 15 

0 

0 

3 10 

0 

7 

0 

0 3 

0 

2 13 

94 

0 

0 

2 6 

69 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 13 

16  10 

0 

0 16 

0 
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z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY—  continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906.  — 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  PORTUMN A — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 

TownlnnJ. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

Area 

(statute). 

Rateable  Valuation. 

Observations. 

L»»J. 

Buildings. 

Tynagb  ~ 

Brack  agh 
Cloonacastle  . . 

Feagh 

Killederdaowen 

Lisheennagal 

ShanbaUy 

Spring  Garden 

Reps.  Thomas  Davy 
Colonel  Martin  P.  Blake 
Colonel  Martin  P.  Blake 
John  A.  O’KeUy 
Martin  M.  Egan 
Michael  Lynch 
Colonel  M.  P.  Blake 
Colonel  M.  P.  Blake 
Colonel  M P.  Blake 
Hon.  Richard  A.  Nugent 

A.  R.  T. 

109  2 38 
46  2 11 
120  1 35 
331  1 16 
67  3 34 
69  1 27 
97  3 30 
21  2 5 
3 2 10 
275  1 16 

£ >.  d. 

32  0 0 
11  10  0 
73  0 0 
196  15  0 
23  10  0 
30  0 0 
69  0 0 
7 10  0 

168  10  0 

£ d. 

3 15  0 
10  0 
8 0 0 
15  0 
0 10  0 

10  0 0 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  TUAM. 


BaUinderry 


Mynapai 


Abbert  Demesne 


Graiguebaun  . 
Cloonkeen 
Farmhfll 
Abbey 


Ballynainona 
Caherphuca  . . 
Culliagh  North 
Feagh  West  . . 
PoUaworla 


BaUynakiUa 

Ardoloon 

Carrowntomusli 

KinnakinneUy 

Cloondergan  . . 

Cloonfane 

Curraghaun  . . 


Stripe  North  . . 
Conagher 
Darrary  North 
Tomnahulla  . . 


Balrobuekmore 
BaUinderry  . . 


Turloughmartin 

BaUinduS 

BaUydonneUan 

Bahynew 

Kilooona 

Bailyglooneen 

BaUynastuckaun 

Doonbeg 

Gortbeg 

Pollsillagh 


Charles  KeUy 
Charles  KeUy 
Charles  KeUy 
John  Blakeney 
John  Blakeney 
John  T.  Blakeney 
John  T.  Blakeney 
John  T.  Blakeney 
John  T.  Blakeney 
John  T.  Blakeney 
John  T.  Blakeney 
John  T.  Blakeney 
John  T.  Blakeney 
Charles  KeUy 
Emmanuel  Churcher 
R.  Blake 
Robert  Blake 
Robert  Blake 
Robert  Blake 
Robert  Blake 
Robert  Blake 
Robert  Blako 
Robert  Blake 
Emmanuel  Churcher 
Catherino  Cunniff 
Anne  E.  Wilson 
Thomas  Revington 
Martin  0.  Kirwan 
Martin  Kirwan 
Martin  0.  Kirwan 
Martin  O.  Kirwan 
Patrick  J.  Daly 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
0.  B.  and  M.  M.  B.  MUler 
Rev.  John  E.  Egan 
Rev.  John  E.  Egan 
Rev.  John  E.  Egan 
Rev.  John  E.  Egan 
Peter  R.  Skerritt 
Col.  John  P.  Nolan 
Col.  John  P.  Nolan 
Colonol  John  P.  Nolan 
Colonel  John  P.  Nolan 
Colonel  John  P.  Nolan 
Christopher  Browne  . . 
Christopher  Browne  . . 
Christopher  Browne  . . 
Christopher  Browne  . . 
Colonel  John  P.  Nolan 
Colonel  John  P.  Nolan 
Colonel  John  P.  Nolan 
James  G.  Alcorn 
James  Alcorn 
James  Alcorn 
James  Alcorn 
James  Alcorn 
James  Alcorn 
Robert  Blake 
Robert  Blake 
Robert  Blake 
Robert  Blako 
Robert  Blake 


05  1 6 
74  0 0 
196  3 28 


5 2 11 
212  1 34 
43  2 2 


62  0 18 
61  1 29 
101  3 17 


1 1 10 
291  2 15 
204  1 30 


11  2 33 
182  3 20 
39  2 15 
117  1 26 


21  3 11 
82  3 2 
448  1 35 


0 23 
49  3 15 
72  0 25 


89  0 0 
59  10  0 
171  0 0 


48  0 
0 15 
12  10 


15  0 0 
6 15  0 


57  5 0 — 


Mansion  house, 
lion  house. 


Mansion  house. 


Mansion-house. 


Mansion  house. 
Mansion  house. 
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Z. — RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GAL W AY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  TUAM — continued. 


Ocoupier  in  Valuation  List  . 


Cloonlush 

Gortbeg 

Beaglimora 

Ummoon) 

Beagkmore 

(Beaglimore) 

Beaglimore 

(Carragh) 


Mullagh 

Pollaoorragune 

Bettyspark 

Pear  More  . 

Aghlislc 

Ballynamona 

Cartron 


Robert  Blake 
Robert  Blake 
Martin  J.  Blake 
Robert  Blake 
Joseph  Curran 
Robert  Blake 

Josephine  Browne  and  Catherine 
St.  George 

Josephine  Browne  and  Catherine 
St.  George 

Josephine  Browne  and  Catherine 
St.  George 

Josephine  Concannon  and 
Catherine  St.  George 
Percy  P.  Bernard 
Luke  Brien 
Luke  Brien 
Luke  Brien 
Luke  Brien 
Luke  Brien 

D.  O’Conor  Donelan  . . 


D.  O’Conor  Donelan 
D.  O’Conor  Donelan 
D.  O’Conor  Donelan 
D.  O’Conor  Donelan 


Reps.  Win.  M.  Day  .. 
George  C.  Lynch 
George  C.  Lynch 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
William  M.  Day 
Kate  O’Kelly 
John  <T.  Daly 
John  A.  Heard 
Major  Charles  C.  W.  Vesey 
Major  Charles  C.  W.  Vesey 
Major  Charles  C.  W.  Vesey 
Reps.  Walter  O’Kelly 

Major  Charles  C.  W.  Vesey 
Charles  D.  O’Rourke  . . 
Reps.  W.  O’ Kelly 
Reps.  W.  O’Kelly 

Robert  Blake 
John  Martyn 
John  Martyn 
Robert  Blake 
Charles  Lynch 


Carrowntemple 

Claretuam 

Cloonmore 

Culleen 

Polldarragh  . . 
Rusheens  North 
Thomastown 

Tulrusk 
Claddagh  East 
Claddagh  West 
Cloonarkan  . . 
Garraunbaun 
Garrauns 
Lomaunagkroe 
Mahanagh 
Carrowroe  East 
Dumblaney 
Meelickmore  . . 
Clogh  North  . . 
Cummer 
Pollacossoun 
Oughter. 


Richard  A.  Clarke 
Reps.  Lord  Vesey  Fitz; 
Thomas  R.  Roche 
Robert  Blake 
Reps.  Lord  Vesey  Fitz 
Thomas  R.  Roche 
Richard  A.  Clarke 
Richard  A.  Clarke 
Richard  A.  Clarke 
Martin  McDonnell 
Martin  Connolly 
Thomas  McCormack 
Martin  McDonnell 
Martin  Connolly 
Martin  McDonnell 
Martin  McDonnell 
Martin  Gleeson 
M M.  B.  and  O.  B. 
Martin  McDonnell 
John  J.  Smyth 
John  J.  Smyth 
John  Smyth 


0 16  0 
2 0 0 
0 10  0 

8 10  0 Mansion  house. 
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Z -RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906.  — 


BUBAL  DISTBICT  OB  TUAM  — continued. 


Cummer 

Donsghpatriok 


Turloughour 

Carlieenshowagh 

Bellanagarraun 


Derrymore 
Tonaoooleen  . 
Cloonee 
Corillaun 

Killamanagh 

Carrowntootagh 

Lurgan 

Ballantise 

Carrowculleen 

Carrowpadeen 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Colonel  John  P.  Nolan 
John  Smyth 
Lord  de  Clifford 
Lord  de  Clifford 
Lord  de  Clifford 
Countess  de  Lusia  and  Mary 
Anne  D.  Nesbitt 
Lord  de  Clifford 
William  Murphy 
Catherine  Lynch 
Lord  de  Clifford 
Lord  de  Clifford 
William  Murphy 
Captain  Dick 
John  Golding 
Captain  Quinton  Dick.. 
Hyacinth  Golding 
Hyacinth  Golding 
Henry  Kirwan 


(statute). 


A.  R.  P. 


4 3 8 
306  0 13 
0 0 16 
64  1 7 
15  0 33 
20  2 24 

105  1 14 
363  1 24 
158  3 8 
24  2 31 
28  0 20 
27  0 1 
84  3 24 
95  2 20 
129  2 0 
142  3 8 
1 3 0 
23  2 6 


Lurgan 
(Dunmore) 
Quarrymount 
Sylaun  East 
Kilcloony 
(Liskeevy) 
Ardnagall 
Carrowreagh  , 
Addergoole 


Captain  Dick 

Congested  Districts  Board 
Captain  Quinton  Dick 
Congested  Districts  Board 

Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Robert  J.  Browne 


Foih&U 


Castlefarm 
Cloonagh 
Derrymore 
Gortnagoyne  . . 

Gortnalea 
Knockatee  West 
Knockaunnagat 
Lisdnff 

Mullaghmarkagh 
Lissybroder  . . 


Bunagarraun  . . 

Castlegrove 

East 


Captain  Dick 
George  E.  Deering 
George  E.  Deering 
Patrick  Martin 
George  E.  Deering 
George  E.  Deering 
George  E.  Deering 
George  E.  Deering 
George  E.  Deering 
Kate  Martin 
John  Martin 
Georgo  E.  Deering 
Stephen  J.  McDonagh 
Martin  McDonnell 
Farrell  McDonnell 
Martin  MoDonnell 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 


12  1 15 
47  1 17 
231  3 6 

7 3 21 

0 2 26 
101  2 38 
54  2 21 
32  0 11 
35  3 14 
46  1 37 
156  1 3 

5 1 35 
139  2 30 

7 2 39 
52  3 20 

6 3 9 
21  3 29 
24  1 12 

223  1 4 


Castlegrove  West 


Fartagar 


Lissaleen 

Lissananny 

Park 

Sylaun 

Blindwell 


.Duicaun 

Cloonmweelaun 

Urracly 

Ballynagittagh 

Beagh 


Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
M.  M.  B.  and  O.  B. 
M.  M.  B.  and  O.  B. 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
M.  M.  B.  and  O.  B. 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 


Miller 

Miller 

Miller 


60  1 33 
36  3 20 

166  2 20 
131  2 26 
88  3 7 
57  0 18 
24  3 30 
1 2 20 
225  3 24 
5 1 21 
26  0 17 

61  1 38 
641  0 7 

17  1 31 

502  0 36 
31  1 10 
187  1 34 
455  2 11 
16  0 10 
68  1 25 
5 0 24 
3 2 0 
7 0 0 
262  1 14 
11  3 37 
10  1 33 
2 2 0 
20  2 7 


4 2 23 


3 H 2 


Rateable  Valuation. 

|.  L“d' 

Buildings. 

Observations. 

1 £ 8.  d. 

1 15  0 

£ s.  d. 

165  0 0 

0 10  0 

0 2 0 
0 5 0 

0 10  0 
2 15  0 

0 3 0 

211  10  0 

1 10  0 

95  0 0 

0 10  0 
2 5 0 
76  12  0 

0 10  0 

67  0 0 
1 10  0 
1 0 0 

1 12  0 

2 10  0 

95  0 0 

32  0 0 

Mansion  house. 

153  5 0 
59  3 0 

0 4 0 

1 0 0 

0 15  0 

92  10  0 

0 10  0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 

0 10  0 
0 15  0 
15  0 
0 5 0 
0 10  0 

1 0 0 

1 15  0 

0 5 0 

65  5 0 
97  5 0 

2 15  0 

4 5 0 
0 10  0 
4 15  0 
13  0 0 

1 0 0 

103  10  0 

54  15  0 
24  15  0 
164  0 0 

55  15  0 

Mansion  house. 

4 5 0 
36  15  0 
14  13  0 
0 5 0 

2 10  0 

126  10  0 
3 5 0 

0 10  0 

13  0 0 

3 0 0 

33  0 0 

Mansion  house. 

0 10  0 

0 16  0 

257  0 0 
15  0 

1 10  0 

200  0 0 
5 15  0 

3 10  0 

10  0 

1 5 0 

2 16  0 

0 15  0 

6 17  0 
2 15  0 
2 15  0 
10  0 
16  0 0 
0 4 0 

1 15  0 
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«>»»»*  Z— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY —continued. 

— Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  TUAM — continued. 


Ele  ctoral 
Division. 

Townland. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

Area 

(statute). 

Rateable  Valuation. 

Observations, 

U.I 

Buildings. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballynakillew 

Catherine  Lynch 

121  2 32 

48  10  0 

6 10  0 

Balrickard 

Thomas  McDonagh 

93  10  0 

45  15  0 

Mansion  house 

James  McDonnell 

209  2 32 

Robert  Botterell 

Deerpark 

Martin  McDonagli 

35  2 0 

— 

(Kilkilvery) 

Thomas  McDonagh 

00  0 0 

54  10  0 

16  0 0 

Thomas  McDonagh 

Deerpark 

Thomas  McDonagh 

146  0 11 

, 

213  3 20 

106  0 0 

197  0 31 

Thomas  McDonagh 

4 2 15 

2 15  0 

Cordarragh 

Martin  Lydon 

82  0 10 

Rev.  John  Barrett 

— 

Kilkilvery 

Congested  Districts  Board 

110  3 30 

— 

Congested  Districts  Board 

— 

Hillsbrook 

Cloondahamper 

Robert  Blake 

137  0 35 

— 

Cloonriddia 

Hugh  Henry 

85  3 26 

0 15  0 

— 

Cottage 

Hillsbrook 

Mary  O’Sullivan 
Michael  D.  Keating 

9 0 29 

0 2 0 

Demesne 

Lisnaminaun 

Hugh  Henry 

94  3 11 

Pollaouppal  . . 

Hugh  Henry 

Stowelodge  . . 

Mary  J.  Kirwan 

Cloonconra 

Hugh  Henry 

114  2 21 

Cornaoartan  . . 

Hugh  Henry 

Corralea 

Hugh  Henry 

Kilbennan 

Kiloreevanty 

Colonel  Burke 

295  2 32 

Liskeevy 

Alicia  Lynch 

10  2 16 

Kilcoona 

Lisdonagh 

Peter  Mahony 

163  0 5 

Mansion  house. 

21  1 34 

Pollnahr.ilia  . . 

Francis  Blake 

01  0 0 

IS  15  0 

165  2 2 

04  0 0 

3 1 23 

1 15  0 

0 10  0 

Donagbpatriok 

James  McDonnell 

25  0 0 

4 10  0 

— 

Killeany 

Mountross 

James  McDermott 

5 1 20 

— 

Killeen 

Beagbbaun 

Dermott  O’C.  Donnellan 

91  1 9 

38  0 0 

0 15  0 

Carrowbaun  . . 

John  Rushworth 

119  1 0 

31  0 0 

— 

Carrownagarry 

Henry  Kirwan 

224  3 11 

84  5 0 

— 

Curraghaun  . . 

Major  C.  C.  W.  Vesey 

127  1 32 

— 

Gardcnfield  . . 

Henry  Kirwan 

298  3 31 

140  14  0 

Lenamore 

Major  C.  C.  W.  Vesey 

123  1 34 

54  0 0 

Lissavally 

Major  C.  C.  W.  Vesey 

7 2 30 

— • 

(Vesey) 

Major  C.  C.-  W.  Vesey 

109  2 33 

49  10  0 

Marley 

George  Paget 

94  1 28 

38  10  0 

Masmore 

Rep.  Thomas  Rushworth 

105  2 15 

Meeliok  West 

Henry  Kirwan 

19  3 21 

0 8 0 

Queensfort 

Patrick  M.  Leonard  “ 

115  3 16 

53  10  0 

16  0 0 

Mansion  house, 

Tonmoyle 

Major  Luke  Leonard  . . 

134  0 39 

50  15  0 

Major  C.  C.  W.  Vesey 

45  2 18 

0 10  0 

Joyoegrove 

M.  O’C.  Henchy 

75  2 33 

14  0 0 

48  0 0 

. Mansion  house. 

Killererin 

Addergoole 

Hugh  Henry 

39  0 0 

0 5 0 

Barbersfort  . . 

H.  B.  Rutledge 

393  3 12 

164  0 0 

Caliernagry  . . 

H.  B.  Rutledge 

35  1 30 

0 2 0 

Clogherboy  . . 

H.  B.  Rutledge 

11  0 3 

0 2 0 

Thomas  H.  B.  Rutledge 

322  3 25 

140  0 0 

Killeighter 

Hugh  Henry 

21  0 12 

0 10  0 

Pollbaun 

Hugh  Henry 

9 2 0 

0 1 0 

Shantallow 

Hugh  Henry 

70  0 23 

0 10  0 

Togber  More  . . 

Hugh  Henry 

33  0 11 

0 5 0 

Kilmore 

Hugh  Henry 

63  0 4 

0 10  0 

Ardawarry 

Thomas  H.  B.  Rutledge 

80  2 19 

31  5 0 

0 15  0 

Cahergal 

Thomas  H.  B.  Rutledge 

202  0 33 

48  0 0 

0 14  0 

Garraun  Beg 

Thomas  H.  .B.  Rutledge 

8 1 16 

3 0 0 

Graddoge 

Thomas  H.  B.  Rutledge 

114  2 10 

40  5 0 

0 15  0 

Killower 

Biggera  Beg 

Mary  L.  Bernard 

48  0 8 

8 10  0 

Mary  L.  Bernard 

1 5 0 

Biggera  More 

Charles  D.  O’Rourke  . . 

307  1 33 

55  0 0 

0 10  0 

Clnidrevagh  . . 

Mary  L.  Bernard 

150  2 26 

27  0 0 

Caltragh 

Captain  Percy  B.  Bernard 

73  1 6 

11  10  0 

— 

Carheens 

Mary  L.  Bernard 

23  0 0 

_ 

Tobermina 

Mary  L.  Bernard 

51  2 22 

15  0 0 

Gleimaneny  . . 

Mary  L.  Bernard 

26  0 0 

0 10  0 

,, 

Kilcurriv 

(Eighter) 
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Z.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  TUAM — continued. 


Kilcurrivard  *. 
Laurclavagh  . 
Fearagha 
Caltragh 
(Killowei) 
BnHintleva  . 
Castlelmcket  . 


Ballynacregga 
Clydagh 
Dlauncarbry 
Luggawania  . . 
Kilbeg 

Ardfintan 
Annaglikeen  . . 
Clerhaun 
Coarsepark  or 
Parkgarve 

Slieveroe 

Dlrith 

Ballintober  . . 
Ballynacreg 
South 
Armagh 

Ironpool 

Kilshanvy 

Toberroe 

Ballaglialode 
Corralea 
Ginnaun 
Kilgarriff  North 
Kilgarriff  South 
Levally  West 
Ahgloragh 
Cartronroe 
Monacon 
Bellaeoneen  . . 

Carrownurlaur 
Cloonrane 
Cooladooaun  . . 

Cormeeliok 

North 

I Cormeeliok 
South 
Dalgin 


RtisseMown  . . 
Ballymary 

Carrownreveagh 
Cartron 
Costollospark 
Glennaloghaun 
South 
Glenn  a°lat 
Hundred  Acres 
Kilbeg 

Knockcorrandoo 
MoniveaDemesne 
Nursery  Park 
or  Corrabaun 
Pollavullann  . . 
P.oimdfield 
Pollboy  or  ] 
Knockatober 
Killac-logher 
Derreen 
Peagh  East  . . 
Moher 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


John  Smith 
Mary  L.  Bernard 
Mary  L.  Bernard 
Captain  Percy  Bernard 

Mary  L.  Bernard 
Percy  B.  Bernard 
Percy  B.  Bernard 
Percy  B.  Bernard 
Marcus  S.  Lynch  Staunton 
Marcus  S.  L.  Staunton 
Marcus  S.  L.  Staunton 
Marcus  S.  L.  Staunton 
Marcus  S.  L.  Staunton 
Marcus  S.  L.  Staunton 
Catherine  Lynch 
Willoughby  H.  Carter 
A.  Dillon  Browne 
Robert  T.  Lattey 

William  F.  Burke 
William  J.  Burke 
Robert  T.  Lattoy 
Robert  T.  Lnttey 
Colonel  John  P.  Nolan 
Christopher  Browne 

Martin  Bodkin 
Martin  Bodkm 
Ulick  Jennings 
Frederick  T.  Lewin 
Frederick1  T.  Lewin 
Henry  Lynch 
Henry  Lynch 
Rev.  Thomas  McHale,  l 
Gerald  S.  Haudcock 
Andrew  O’Connor 
James  M'Donnell 
Mary  Burke 
Andrew  O’Connor 
Thomas  McCormack 
Patrick  McCormack 
Dominick  Browne 
Denis  J.  Kirwan 
Denis  J.  Kirwan 
George  B.  Lambert 
John  Taaffe 
Denis  J.  Kirwan 
Denis  J.  Kirwan 
Bridget  Garvey 

Denis  J.  Kirwan 

Denis  J.  Kirwan 
Denis  J.  Kirwan 
Captain  Dick 
Denis  J.  Kirwan 
Denis  J.  Kirwan 
Francis  O’ Grady 
Denis  J.  Kirwan 
David  Flannery 
David  Flannery 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French' 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 

Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 
Kathleen  C-  S.  A.  French 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 

Kathleen  C,  S.  A.  French 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 
Kathleen  C.  S.  A.  French 

Thomas  Golding  and  Others 
Robert  W.  Waithman 
Robert  W.  Waithman 
Robert  W.  Waithman 


413  1 9 
2 14 
6 0 20 


229  0 27 
2 3 30 
0 2 30. 
24  2 21 


233  1 13  I 
8 0 21  i 
2 2 17 
344  2 12 

401  3 32 
67  2 32 
141  1 2f> 
547  0 10 

0 0 5 
185  1 23 

2 2 12 
34  1 10 
46  1 
92  2 24 
60  0 5 
59  0 1 | 
107  1 3 
71  1 2 
18  1 37  | 
181  2 1 

1 1 34 


103  0 24 
6 2 15 
30  2 12 
5 2 


1 


Rateable  Valuation. 


£ d. 

1 10  0 


6 0 

13  10  0 | 
122  0 


2 16 


38  3 5 | 
60  0 28  , 
3 2 0 
65  0 36 
105  3 8 


S4  1 21 
95  1 39 
69  0 32 


1 0 
0 10 
15  10  0 
1 10  0 | 

29  5 
6 10 

30  15 

0 12  . . 
0 3 0| 
81  17 
0 15 

23  15  0 | 
3 16 
37  12 

33  5 


0 15 
0 10  0 
0 10  ■ 
12  10 


Mansion  house. 


1 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 0 0 
8 7 0 


0 10  0 
25  0 0 j 
0 5 0 

13  10  0 


17  10  0 
4 15  0 


Mansion  house. 
Mansion  house. 


Mansion  house. 


Mansion  house. 


10  0 

0 15  0 

1 10  0 
3 0 0 
0 12  0 


Mans  i on  house. 


0 10  0 
0 3 0 


10  0 
40  0 0 

0 16  0 I 


Mansion  house. 
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appendix  z.-- RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  GALWAY -continued. 

— Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  TU AM — continued. 


Aron 

Rateable  Valuation. 

Division. 

Townland. 

Ocoupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

(statute). 

Lmd. 

Buildings. 

Observatioai 

A.  E.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

Moyne 

Ryehill 

Moyne 

Snnliill 
Tawnagkbaun 
Caberlic3akill  . . 

Robert  W.  Waitbman 
Robert  W.  Waithman 
Robert  W.  Waitbman 
Stephen  R.  Roche 

531  3 19 
154  0 10 
57  3 28 
40  0 37 

236  18  0 
84  0 0 
16  0 
5 1 0 

55  0 0 

Mansion  house. 

Cashlaun- 

Stephen  R.  Roche 

Crumlin 

Cecil  R.  Henry 

432  3 34 

15  8 0 

Mansion  house. 

Knockaun- 

carragh 

Parkacurry 

Stephen  R.  Roche 

Stephen  R.  Roche 

203  2 36 

33  5 0 

3 5 0 

Ryehill  Demesne 

Stephen  R.  Roche 
Stephen  R.  Roche 
Hubert  Dolphin 
Charles  D.  O’Rourke 

Jasper  Strachau 
Peter  A.  Daly 

135  1 2 

39  5 0 

Mansion  house. 

Tuam  Rural 

Barnacurragh 

Bermingham 

Demesne 

Blackacro 

Bracklagli 

(Tuam) 

Bracklagli 

(Dunmore) 

Carrowmacowan 

63  0 22 
26  3 1 

35  2 29 
5 2 27 

31  6 0 
5 10  0 

34  0 0 
2 5 0 

2 0 0 

Peter  A.  Daly 
Charles  D.  O’Rourke  . . 

148  1 11 
136  3 12 

70  10  0 
1 0 0 

15  0 

Carrowpeter  . . 
Cloonascragh  . . 
Garrauns 
Halfstraddle 

Stephen  J.  McDonagh 
James  McDonnell 
Charles  D.  O’Rourke  . . 
Jasper  Strochan 

42  0 28 
113  1 19 
53  3 0 
53  1 29 

27  17  0 
13  0 0 
3 15  0 
24  5 0 

0 13  0 

Killaloonty 

Jasper  Straclian 
Charles  D.  O’Rourke  . . 

170  0 18 
173  3 33 

88  9 0 
0 4 0 

0 10  0 

[> 

Lambhill 

Parkinore 

Quaybaun 

Rinkippeen 

Stripe 

Tirboy 

Toberjarlath  . . 

Tomiparks 
(5tli  Division) 

Harriett  Blake 
Percy  B.  Bernard 
Harriett  Blake 
Elizabeth  Jennings 
Charles  D.  O’Rourke  . . 
Captain  Dick 
Jasper  Strachan 
Jasper  Strachan 
Jasper  Strachan 

25  1 24 

77  0 26 

78  3 12 
53  1 9 
42  2 30 

7 0 20 
10  0 30 
7 2 15 
80  1 39 

9 16  0 
75  0 0 
29  16  0 
31  18  0 

0 1 0 
12  10  0 
8 5 0 
55  18  0 

0 14  0 

Vicarsclioral 

Martin  Kelly 

65  0 30 

38  10  0 

0 10  0 
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APPENDIX  XI —STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT-COUNTY  ROSCOMMON.  “ 


A.— PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Special  statistics  relating  to  [County  Roscommon  have  been  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Valuation  (see  pp.  418-9),  the  Registrar-General  (see  pp.  421-32)  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  (sec  pp.  433-8),  and  certain  returns  have  been  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction.  Other  information  about  County  Roscommon  is  available  in  different  publications, 
e.y.,  the  Census  Returns,  the  Annual  Agricultural  Statistics,  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
mission, the  Estates  Commissioners,  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  dsc. 

All  tills  statistical  information  has  been  brought  together  in  the  following  pages,  added  to,  and  collated, 
and  explanatory  notes  have  been  added,  where  required  (e.g.,  pp.  418,  420, 443,  455,  and  463),  with  the  view  of 
forming  a compact  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  County  Roscommon,  which  may 
prove  of  assistance  to  the  Commissioners  during  their  sittings  in  County  Roscommon,  and  subsequently  be 
helpful  to  readers  of  the  evidence. 

WALTER  CaLTjAN, 

6 th  September,  1907.  Secretary. 


B.— GENERAL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CENSUS  REPORT,  1901, 
COUNTY  ROSCOMMON  BOOK  (pp.  vii.  and  viii.). 


The  (Administrative)  County  of  Roscommon  covers  an  area  of  629,633  statute  acres,  or  3"0  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  County  of  Roscommon  according  to  the  Census  was — in  1881,  135,634  ; in 
1891, 116,552;  and  according  to  the  recent  Census,  101,791  (51,233  Males  and  50,558  Females),  or  12'7  per 
cent  less  than  in  1891. 

The  number  of  distinct  Families  in  the  County  at  the  time  of  the  late  enumeration  was  21,030,  the  average 
number  of  persons  in  a family  being  thus  4-S  ; and  the  number  of  Inhabited  Houses  was  5W, 8 17,  showing  an 
average  of  4-8  persons  to  each  house.  In  calculating  these  averages,  the  Special  Inmates  of  Pu.ilio  Institutions 
have  been  omitted. 

The  following  statement  shows,  by  County  Districts,  as  constituted  under  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Act,  1898,  the  population  of  the  County  in  1891  and  1901 ; and  the  decrease  duiing  the  decade 


County  Districts. 


Decrease  between  1891 


Alblone  So.  2 Rural 
Ballinasloe  No.  2 Rural 
Boyle  No.  1 Rural  . . 
Carrick-on-Shannon  No.  2 
Castlereagh  Rural, 
Rostommou  Rural,  . . 
Strokestown  Rural,  . . 


12,069 

4,170 


17,562 

18,461 


16,308 

6,241 


15,164 

15,560 


2,419 

1,258 

3,897 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  he  obsen-ed  that  tiro  highest  percentage  f decrease  in  the  Cormty 
Districts  took  place  in  Carrick-on-Shannon  No.  2 Rural  and  Strolcestowi!  Rural,  viz.,  16  7 and  15  / respectively , 
and  the  lowest  in  Castlereagh  Rural,  Athlone  No.  2 Rural,  viz.,  10-4  and  11 -3  respectively. 

Towns  having,  in  1901,  a population  of  2,000  and  upwards  are  classified  as  cmc  areas. 

The  County  contains  one  such  area,  viz.,  Boyle.  In  1891  the  population  of  this  area  amounted  to  2 464 ; in 
1901,  it  was  2,477,  showing  an  increase  of  13  persons  ; in  the  rural  portions  of  the  County  the  deciease  was 
12-9  per  cent. 
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appendix  XI.  The  following  Statement  slows  the  Educational  status  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Roscommon  in 
* — 1891  and  1901,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  degrees  of  elementary  education  relative  to  which  inquiry 

made  on  the  Census  Form. 


Degeees  of  Elementary  Education. 

Rate  per  cent. 

of  Total  Population. 

1801. 

1001. 

Read  and  Write, 

03-2 

72-2 

Read  only,  . ■ • • • • • • • • 

10-6 

6-3 

Illiterate,  ..  - ..  ••  •• 

26-3 

21-5 

Total,  ..  ..  ..  ..  j 

100-0 

100-0 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that,  whereas,  according  to  the  returns  of  1891,  only  63-2  per  cent  of  the 
Inhabitants,  at  all  ages,  could  “ read  and  write,"  in  1901,  72-2  per  cent,  could  do  so ; that  the  percentage  of  the 
population  who  could  “read  only”  in  1891  was  10-5,  and  in  1901,  6-3;  and  that  the  percentage  of  the 
“illiterate"  fell  from  26'3  in  1891  to 21*5  in  1901. 

In  1891  18-2  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  aged  5 years  and  upwards  were  illiterate  (1 7 -6  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  18-9  of  the  females) ; in  1901  the  percentage  was  but  13*4  (13-2  of  the  males  and  13-7  of  the 
females). 

The  number  of  children  attending  school  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  according  to  the  Census  of  1891 
(week  ending  30th  May),  was  17,951,  or  41-6  per  cent,  of  persons  aged  5 years  and  under  20  in  the  County  as 
then  constituted ; in  1901  the  number  returned  (for  week  ending  11th  May)  was  15,207,  or  44-3  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  aged  5 and  under  20. 

In  1891  the  number  of  persons  in  the  County  of  Roscommon  (as  then  constituted)  returned  as  Sick  on  the 
night  of  the  Census,  was  569,  or  one  in  every  201  of  the  population;  in  1901  the  number  so  returned  was 
540,  or  one  in  every  189  of  the  population ; of  the  latter  number  295  were  at  their  own  homes,  and  245  were 
in  hospital. 

The  number  of  persons  returned  in  1891  as  receiving  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  System  was  2,897,  or  one 
in  every  48  of  the  population ; of  this  number  746  were  inmates  of  Workhouses,  and  1,651  were  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief ; in  1901  Ihe  number  returned  was  2,021,  or  one  in  every  50  of  the  population;  689  of  these 
being  in  the  Workhouses,  and  1,332  on  outdoor  relief. 

According  to  the  Returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  County  of 
Roscommon  during  the  ten  years  ending  31st  March,  1901,  was  3,976,  equal  to  an  average  annual  rate  of  3-6 
per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  number  registered  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  during  the  same  period,  affords  an 
average  annual  rate  of  4'8  per  1,000. 

The  number  of  Births  registered  in  the  County  and  City  daring  the  ten  years  was  21,195,  affording  an 
average  annual  rate  of  19-4  per  1,000  of  the  population,  the  average  yearly  rate  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  during 
the  same  pex'iod  being  23  0 per  1,000. 

The  Deaths  registered  during  the  decennium  amounted  to  15,452,  being  equal  to  an  average  annual  rate 
of  14-2  per  1,000 ; the  corresponding  rate  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  18'2  per  1,000. 

The  number  of  Emigrants  during  the  ten  years  ending  31st  March,  1901,  who  stated  that  they  were  from 
the  County  of  Roscommon  amounted  to  16,332  (7,106  males  and  9,226  females);  the  number  for  the  decade 
ending  31st  March,  1891,  was  23,1 28 ; for  that  ending  31st  March,  188 1,  13,790 ; for  that  ending  with  March, 
1871,  21,393 ; and  for  that  ending  with  March,  1861,  27,756,  making  a total  of  102,399  for  the  fifty  years. 


C.  Return  showing  the  Population,  Area,  Valuation,  and  Average  Valuation  per  head  of  Population 
in  each  Poor  Law  Union  in  the  County  of  Roscommon  containing  Congested  Districts. 


Supplied  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 


County. 

Union.  j 

i Population. 

1 

ira,. 

Valuation. 

Average  Valuation  per  bad 
of  Population  according 
to  Census  of  1901. 

' Con- 
gested 
portion  ^ 

Non- 

coneested 

o?  Union,  j 

i Tola], 

Con- 
gested 
portion 
of  Union, 

Non- 

oongestod 

of  Union. 

Total. 

gosted 
portion  , 
of  Union. 

Non- 
si  -:1 

portion  | 
of  Union. 

Total. 

1 

Union. 

In 

gested 

Distriets. 

InNoJ- 

■!  igesttd 

Acres. 

Acres.  . 

Acres 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s.  i 

£ ti 

Roscommon, 

Balllnosloe,  . 

655 

18,621 

19,279 

1,897 

155,732 

160,629 

951 

76,900 

77,851 

4 0 9 

1 9 0 

4 2 6 

" 

Boyle,  . : 

7,918 

22,677 

30,025 

32,917 

127,263 

160,180 

11,404 

04,074 

75,478 

2 9 3 

1 8 8 

216  6 

Garrick  - on  - 

7,068 

12,222 

19,280 

41,763 

69,239 

101,002 

11,228 

37,483 

48,7  U 

2 10  6 

ill  9 

3 1 * 

Castlereagb,  . 

21,688 

8,988 

33,576 

100,683 

62,980 

163,663 

31,520 

43,261 

74,777 

2 4 6 

1 5 7 

4 16  2 

Strokestown, . 

980 

11,671 

15,560 

4,623 

85,716 

80,339 

1,215 

49,812 

51,027  j 

3 6 6 

1 4 7 

3 S 1 
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D —List  of  Electoral  Divisions  Scheduled  as  “ Congested  ” in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  showing  Ratio 
of  Population  to  Valuation  in  respect  of  the  years  1891  and  1901,  also  Poor  Rates  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1901.* 


# * Where  the  average  valuation  per  head  was,  in  1901,  not  less  than  30s.,  the  name  of  the  Electoral  Division  is  printed  in  italics. 


Popu- 

Vain- 

Amount 

Popu- 

Value- 

Amount 
of  Valu- 

Poor  Bates  for  year  ended 
31st  March.  1901. 

Union  and 
Electoral  Division. 

'l891.' 

189j’. 

ation  per 
head  of 
Popula- 
tion, 1801. 

lotion, 

1901. 

1901.‘ 

ation  per 
head  of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

On 

Agricultural 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

UNION  OF 
CARRICK-ON- 
SHANNON. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

In  the  £ 
s.  d. 

In  the  £ 
s.  d. 

Tumm  North, 
Tumna  South, 

963 

924 

1,192 

1,477 

14  9 
1 8 10 

744 

766 

1,196 

1,494 

1 12  1 
1 19  0 

2 0 

3 8 

Totals, 

1,887 

2,669 

1 8 3 

1,509 

2,690 

1 15  7 

UNION  OF 
BOYLE. 

Altagowlan , 
Ballyformoyle, 

Crossna, 

KUcolagh.  ... 

Lough  Allen, 

489 

818 

1,090 

678 

876 

607 

701 

1,522 

952 

870 

10  9 

0 17  2 

1 7 11 
18  1 
0 19  10 

448 

672 

908 

550 

769 

780 

700 

1,688 

968 

8C7 

1 12  7 
1 0 10 
1 18  9 
1 15  0 
12  6 

l 2 2 

J 

3 8 

Totals, 

8,961 

4,552 

13  0 

3,347 

4,793 

1 8 7 

UNION  OF 
CASTLEREAGH. 

Artagh  North,  ... 

Artagh  South, 
Ballaghaderreen , 
BaUinlough, 

Buck-ill, 

Cloonfower, 

Coolongher, 

Edmondstown, 

Fairymount, 

Kiltullagh,  ... 

Lougliglinn,\ 

2,990 

2,046 

4,616 

3,146 

1,721 

1,679 

1,876 

1,712 

2,024 

3,042 

2,223 

1*610 

4,562 

8,278 

2,147 

2’, 403 
1,763 
2,530 
8,537 
8,C05 

12  0 
0 15  9 

0 19  9 

1 0 10 
15  0 

0 19  9 
15  8 
10  6 
15  0 

1 3 8 
1 12  5 

2,664 

1,860 

4,367 

2,877 

1,652 

1,446 

L639 

1,668 

2,841 

1.981 

3,876 
1,681 
5,127 
3, 455 
2,161 
1,692 
2,396 
1,826 
2,538 
8.558 
3,716 

15  4 
0 18  0 
1 8 5 

14  0 
1 7 10 
18  4 
18  3 
12  3 
1 10  5 

15  0 
1 17  6 

2 2 

8 6 

Totals,  ... 

27,075 

80,876 

12  6 

24,688 

81.5211 

15  7 

UNION  OF 
STROKESTOWN. 

Rooskey, 

1,167 

1,203 

1 0 7 

986 

1,215 

1 4 7 

2 0 

3 4 

Totals,  ... 

1,167 

1,208 

1 0 7 

986 

1,215 

14  7 

UNION  OF 
BALLINASLOE. 

Moore, 

655 

958 

1 9 8 

655 

951 

19  0 

1 8 • 

3 2 

Totals,  ... 

• 655 

958 

19  8 

655 

951 

1 9 0 

Total  in  respect  of  the 
Congested  Districts 
in  Co.  Roscommon. 

34,735 

39,758 

1 2 10 

31,085 

41,175 

16  5 

* This  Return  is  taken  from  a similar  Return  for  all  couni  ieB  containing  ^ngeatedDiBfc 
Congested  Districts  Board,  and  published  in  the  Appendices  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Lommission,  pp 


t Included  by  Order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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Appendix  xi  E.— RETURN  SHOWING  THE  RATIO  01?  POPULATION  TO  VALUATION  IN  CERTAIN 
ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS  IN  CO.  ROSCOMMON,  AND  OTHER  PARTICULARS,  f 

Specially  prepared  for  the  Commission. 


Explanatory  Noth. 


This  return  (prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation)  shows  the  total  rateable  valuation  (1906)  the 
population  (1901),  and  the  average  valuation  per  head  of  population  in  each  Electoral  Division  in' Co 
Roscommon : — 

(1 ,)  Where  that  average  is  under  30s. 

(2.)  Where  that  average  is  between  30s.  and  50s.,  but  is  brought  below  30s.  by  the  exclusion  from  the 
dividend  (i.e.,  the  total  rateable  valuation  of  the  electoral  division)  of  all  ratings  valued  at  over 
,£50.  In  these  cases  the  acreage  and  valuation  of  each  excluded  area  is  given. 


The  total  number  of  electoral  divisions  in  Roscommon  is  112,  all  rural.  The  total  number  of  electoral 
divisions  comprised  in  this  return  is  21,  all  rural.  Of  these,  one  electoral  division  (Grannagh)  is  not 
scheduled  as  congested,  and  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk, 

The  total  number  of  divisions  in  Co.  Roscommon  scheduled  in  1891  as  congested  was  20,  of  which  1 was 
then  not  below  30s.  in  point  of  average  valuation  per  head  of  population.  Between  1891  and  1901  the  average 
valuation  rose  about  16  per  cent,  (owing  mainly  to  the  decrease  in  population),  and  of  the  20  divisions,  7 are 
not  now  below  30s.  Of  these  7 divisions,  2 are  nos  below  30s.  normally,  but  are  when  the  total  valuation 
of  all  ratings  above  £50  is  excluded,  and  5 are  above  30s.  even  after  these  exclusions.  The  names  of  these 
divisions  are  printed  in  italics. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  ATHLON B No.  2. 


Electoral  DIVISION. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Popula- 

(Census, 

1901.1. 

Average 

Valuation 

head  of 
Population. 

Is, 

AliEA  AND  VALUATION  OB' 
Excluded  holdings. 

a™. 

Valuation. 

•Orannaph,  , 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total  of  Rural  District, 

£ s.  A. 

2,018  13  0 

1,109 

£ s.  d. 

1 16  5 

£ t.  A 

1 8 1 

1 88  8 28 

150  0 30 
! 6 1 30 

1 262  3 2 

l 137  I 3 

52  10  l 
100  10  0 
01  0 0 
149  10  0 
90  0 0 

30,971  19  0 

9,592 

3 4 7 

32,990  12  0 

1,0701 

3 1 8 

| 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  BALLINASLOE  No.  2. 


Moore,  , 

952  3 0 

655 

1 9 1 

- 

- 

- 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

9,445  10  0 

3.026 

3 2 5 

Total  of  Rural  District, 

10,8j7  13  0 

3,681 

2 16  6 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OE  BOYLE  No.  1. 

Ballyformoyle, 

700  6 0 

672 

1 0 10 

Lough  Allen, 

869  19  0 

769 

12  8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Altagowlan, 

729  17  0 

448 

1 12  7 

1 2 9 

25  0 0 

220  0 0 

Colliery  A monntaia 

Crossna , 

1,630  18  0 

90S 

1 13  B 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kilcolagh,  . , . 

969  16  0 

660 

116  8 

- 

- 

- 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

39,941  19  0 

13,621 

2 19  1 

Total  of  Rural  District, 

44,742  15  0 

16,868 

213  1 

t Thia  Return  la  taken  Irom  a similar  Return  for  the  whole  of  Irelund,  which  was  published  in  the  Appendices  to  the  First  Report 
of  the  Commission,  pp.  35B  et  mi. 
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RURAL  DISTRICT  OP  CARRICK-ON-SHANNON  No.  2. 


Total  1 

Rateable 
Valuation, 
1906. 

Popula- 

tion. 

(Cpubus, 

1801). 

Average 
Valuation  per 

Population 

area  and  Valuation  of  j 
Excluded  Holdings,  j 

electoral  DIVISION. 

per 

head  of 
Population. 

normally 
between  30s. 
and  60s.  when 
all  Valuations 
over  £50 
are  excluded. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

Remarks. 

.6  s.  <1.  ■ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

A.  Ib  P. 

£ s.  d. 

I 

Tumna  North, 

1,198  0 0 

7 44 

lli  s 

~ 

- 

- 

Turnm  South.  f.  • i 

1,498  10  0 

76 S 

119  i 

~ 

- 

- 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

19,608  10  0 

4.73 1 

i 211 

Total  of  Rural  District, 

22,305  0 0 

6,241 

3 11  6 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OP  CASTLEREA. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OP  ROSCOMMON. 


Total  of  Rural  District, 


BUBAL  DISTBICT  OP  STROKE STOWN . 


Soosky, 

Total  of  all  other  Elec- 
toial  Divisions. 

Total  of  Rural  District, 

1,225  3 0 

986 

1 4 10 

- 

- 

- 

49,920  4 0 

14,574  ; 

3 8 6 

51,145  7 0 

15,560 

3 6 9 

Total  of  rural  Dis- 
tricts in  County. 

301,459  17  0 

101,701 

2 19  3 
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F.— STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  NUMBER,  ACREAGE,  VALUATION  AND  POPULATION 
OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  HOLDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  CHIEF  DIVISIONS  OF  THE 
LAND  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

Specially  prepared  for  the  Commission. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


The  information  contained  in  the  Tables  I.-IV.  has 
been  specially  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  the 
Registrar-General  from  the  office  summaries  of  the 
Census  of  1901.  The  importance  of  the  figures  and 
their  interpretation  were  touched  upon  in  a 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commission,  and  printed  in  the  Appendices  to 
the  first  Report  of  the  Commission,  pp.  351 
et  seq.  It  will  suffice  to  remark  here  that,  though 
nominallly  these  tables  are  returns  of  “holdings,” 
they  are  really  returns  of  landholders,  for,  if  one  man 
has  half-a-dozen  farms  in  the  same  county,  he  is  re- 
turned as  having  a single  holding  of  their  combined 
valuation.  It  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  counties  are 
concerned,  these  returns,  being  actually  though  not 
nominally  returns  of  landholders,  show  more  clearly 
the  size  of  the  problem  requiring  treatment  than  a 
return  of  holdings  would — e.g.,  a man  has  in  County 
Roscommon  six  holdings  valued  at  £2,  £4,  £6,  £10, 
£20  and  £40.  A return  of  holdings  would  in  this 
cose  apparently  suggest  that  there  were  at  least  three 
holdings  needing  enlargement ; whilst  the  present 
returns  more  cleai-ly  indicate  the  situation  by  showing 
only  one  holding  of  £82  valuation.  As  regards  the 
size  of  the  remedial  material  that  might  be  made 
available  for  relieving  congestion,  these  returns  might, 
however,  mislead—  e.g.,  in  the  case  taken  above  the 
returns  would  suggest  that  there  was  in  County 
Roscommon  one  holding  of  £82  valuation  that 
possibly  might  be  secured  for  the  enlargement  of 
small  holdings  ; whilst  in  point  of  fact  there  are  six 
holdings  of  varying  size  scattered  over  the  county. 

The  interpretation  of  the  figures  becomes  more 
complicated  when  they  are  examined  not  for  the 
whole  of  a county,  but  for  the  comparatively  small 
area  of  an  electoral  division — the  present  unit  of  con- 
gestion. In  these  returns  where  one  man  has  several 
holdings  in  County  Roscommon,  but  in  different 
electoral  divisions,  or  has  one  holding  which  runs 


into  two  electoral  divisions,  the  entire  is  allocated  to 
the  division  containing  the  holding  or  the  part  of  the 
holding  of  highest  valuation ; hence  the  figures  in 
these  returns  do  not  represent  the  actual  state’ of 
things  in  each  electoral  division,  as  they  may  iuclude 
in  such  division  land  situate  in  other  electoral  divi- 
sions (of  County  Roscommon),  and  may  exclude  land 
geographically  belonging  to  the  division  itself.  Thus 
the  area,  population,  or  valuation  shown  for  an 
electoral  division  might  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  , 
actual  area,  population,  or  valuation  of  that  division. 
Adjustments  could  have  been  made  rectifying  this, 
but  they  would  have  immensely  complicated  matters, 
Moreover,  the  returns  would  then  have  been  based  in 
part  on  holdings  rather  than  on  landholders,  and  this 
would,  for  the  reason  shown  above,  have  exaggerated 
the  size  of  the  problem.  Consequently  the  Commis- 
sion having  considered  the  relative  advantages  of 
adjusted  and  unadjusted  returns  of  holdings  and  land- 
holders, decided  that  as  regards  most  areas  the  un- 
adjusted returns  of  landholders  by  electoral  divisions 
would  be  the  most  useful. 

The  information  contained  in  Tables  V.  and  YJ 
has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  Commission  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland  from  the  office  summaries  of  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  of  1906.  Their  importance 
and  interpretation  were  touched  upon  in  the  memo- 
randum to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, 
and  it  will  suffice  to  remark  here  that  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  holdings  given  in  Table  V.  and 
the  number  given  in  Table  I.  is  accounted  for  by  the 
following  causes  : — 

(1)  Table  V.  is  a return  of  holdings,  and  Table  I. 

a return  of  landholders ; 

(2)  Table  I.  refers  to  agricultural  holdings  only, 

and  Table  V.  includes  labourers'  coitage  hold- 
ings and  gardens  ; and 

(3)  Differences  of  classification  and  adjustment. 
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i—Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  Number  of  each  of  Eleven  Classes,  arranged  according  to  appendix 
Valuation,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon.  xl 


1 

Classification  o 

BOLDIN 

S AND  NUMBER  IN 

each  Class. 

CSIOSS  ASD  Electoral  Dmsioxs. 

K umber 

Kot 

Above 

Above 

Above 

A!«“ 
and  not 

Above  1 

Above 

Above 

Holdings. 

xoecd- 

nd  not. 

nd  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not  1 

and^not 

and 'not 

£4. 

£10 

illg 

£15. 

£20. 

£30. 

£40. 

£50. 

ins 

£100. 

iiiR 

£200. 

exceial- 

£300. 

ATHLON  £. 

Athlone,  West,  Rural. 

220 

65 

88 

32 

15 

12 

5 

4 

4 

1 

- 

- 

Eallvnaniona, 

142 

50 

SO 

IS 

10 

7 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

C.-.ltragli, 

71 

7 

22 

13 

10 

7 

0 

1 

4 

1 

- 

— 

CaraagU 

150 

33 

52 

25 

13 

14 

2 

3 

4 

4 

- 

- 

Castteampson, 

130 

44 

58 

6 

3 

9 

3 

* 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Cloononn, 

89 

7 

40 

26 

0 

3 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Crannagb, 

190 

42 

107 

21 

6 

5 

1 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

Dromlosh, 

78 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

151 

46 

66 

18 

9 

7 

— 

1 

; . 4 

2 

— 

— 

Blear, 

87 

11 

44 

18 

1 

4 

2 

- 

3 

2 

2 

- 

Bltoora, 

192 

50 

97 

21 

3 

4 

3 

— 

1 

1 

2 

. 1 

Lccarrotr, 

116 

20 

54 

14 

6 

4 

1 

— 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Eockliill,  • • • • ' • • 

80 

18 

29 

9 

9 

, 8 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 

,1 

Taghboy, 

145 

20 

74 

27 

9 

S 

2 

“ 

3 

2 

— 

- 

Taghmaeonnell, 

70 

8 

17 

18 

6 

10 

5 

3 

3 

2 

— 

— 

Thomaatown, 

157 

21 

74 

27 

12 

8 

6 

2 

5 

1 

— 

1 

Tarrock, 

102 

IS 

33 

11 

16 

P 12 

6 

■ 3 

5 

3 

- 

Total  ot  Non-ConpeBted 
Electoral  Divisions. 

2,174 

458 

“ 

130 

120 

52 

27 

54 

32 

7 

4 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions 

2,174 

458 

•» 

320 

130 

120 

52 

64 

32 

7 

‘ 

BALUNASLOE. 

Ballydangan, 

160 

23 

90 

18 

9 

6 

5 

3 

4 

- 

1 

1 

Carrowreagh, 

142 

41 

64 

16 

8 

5 

2 

2 

* 

— 

- 

— 

CioonbatTen, 

63 

13 

81 

6 

5 

1 4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Creagb, 

148 

S3 

74 

14 

a 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

Culliagfa, 

40 

11 

14 

3 

6 

2 

— 

3 

1 

— 

- 

1 

•*"'  

106 

7 

70 

21 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

106 

70 

21 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

5 

4 

ElectorallDivisions. 

Total  ofJElectoral  Divisions, 

659 

128 

343 

" 

42 

“ 

11 

10 

5 

2 

‘ 

Boyle. 

Aghafln,  . . . , 

168 

54 

77 

23 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

_ - 

— 

•Altagoirlan, 

85 

36 

37 

8 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ballyiaman, 

77 

34 

20 

12 

2 

8 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

•Ballyformoyie, 

153 

78 

66 

6 

2 

2 

— 

— 

-*■ 

- 

— 

— 

Boyle  Rural, 

252 

63 

111 

19 

17 

21 

1 

8 

11 

- 

— 

1 

Boyle  Urban, 

60 

24 

16 

7 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Breedoge, 

194 

27 

103 

85 

15 

7 

4 

1 

2 

- 

— 

- 

Croghan, 

181 

57 

57 

20 

12 

16 

6 

2 

4 

6 

— 

1 

•Crraaaa, 

207 

76 

102 

16 

6 

4 

2 

— 

2 

- 

- 

— 

Eitersnow, 

91 

29 

26 

22 

6 

3 

— 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Keaderr, 

185 

67 

71 

22 

9 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

- 

1 

Kilbryan, 

228 

52 

138 

28 

4 

2 

— 

2 

— ' 

2 

— 

— 

•Kilcolagb, 

122 

41 

62 

8 

6 

2 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Elmactunay, 

181 

34 

67 

41 

15 

13 

3 

4 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Lisgarve,  _ . . _ 

136 

10 

48 

35 

14 

12 

7 

2 

6 

2 

— 

— 

* Schednled  as  Congested. 
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appendix  I. — T ABLE_showing  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  Number  of  each  of  Eleven  Classes,  arranged  accord' 

EL  Valuation,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon — continued.  ULa®  to 


CLASSIPI 

OATION  O 

HOLDINOS  AND 

UMBER  11 

each  Class. 

Onions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Number. 

of 

Holdings. 

Not 

exceed- 

ing 

£4. 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£10. 

Above 

ixcecd- 

£16 

Above 

£.15 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£20. 

Above 

£20 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 

Above 

£30 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£40. 

Above 

£40 

and  not 
ing 
£50. 

exceed- 

ing 

£100. 

Above 
£100 
anil  not 

£200. 

ing 

£300. 

Abuts 

&IUQ 

is 

Vilas. 

Boyle- — continued. 

' 

•lough  Allen, 

187 

59 

101 

7 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

Mantua, 

138 

58 

50 

16 

6 

4 

2 

— 

1 

- 

_ 

Oafeport, 

71 

8 

26 

16 

7 

5 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

Kocldngham, 

83 

14 

10 

9 

8 

7 

8 

2 

12 

6 

6 

Rushfleld, 

113 

15 

32 

32 

11 

4 

— 

1 

12 

2 

4 

Tivannagh, 

180 

65 

74 

27 

5 

3 

1 

l 

3 

1 

- 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

,3, 

290 

30S 

<« 

15 

10 

2 

i 

3 

■ 

- 

V 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

2,338 

609 

935 

364 

120 

34 

06 

28 

11 

. 

'’otal  o £ Electoral  Divisions, 

3,072 

899 

1,308 

150 

« 

36 

31 

69 

29 

11 

~T 

CARRIOK-ON-S  HANNON. 

Aughrim,  East, 

141 

27 

62 

25 

8 

6 

3 

— 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Aughrim,  West, 

147 

10 

62 

38 

10 

15 

1 

— 

7 

3 

1 

_ 

doonteem. 

123 

34 

42 

16 

12 

7 

4 

— 

6 

1 

— 

1 

Creeve, 

82 

6 

30 

12 

2 

10 

3 

3 

10 

4 

1 

, 

Danesfort,  . . 

128 

17 

30 

29 

13 

12 

7 

1 

6 

2 

— 

_ 

Killukin,  ..  .. 

80 

7 

34 

20 

5 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

- 

Killummod, 

82 

10 

27 

17 

0 

10 

2 

- 

5 

2 

- 

_ 

Kilmorc, 

130 

27 

61 

17 

8 

13 

3 

6 

8 

6 

— 

_ 

•Tumna,  North 

ISO 

44 

83 

16 

0 

3 

4 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

•Tumna,  South, 

140 

28 

70 

28 

3 

7 

* 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

020 

67 

347 

44 

12 

07 

” 

8 

25 

11 

51 

21 

3 

, 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

1,225 

205 

509 

218 

70 

87 

33 

>■ 

52 

21 

3 

• 

CASTLEREAOH. 

•Artagh,  North, 

518 

216 

263 

21 

7 

5 

3 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

•Artagb,  South, 

380 

278 

07 

8 

2 

— 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

•Ballaghadeneon, 

010 

420 

147 

25 

8 

5 

3 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

•Ballinlough, 

007 

202 

104 

23 

0 

10 

4 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

- 

Ballintohcr, 

269 

05 

70 

30 

12 

13 

8 

2 

7 

14 

2 

- 

Basliclc, 

180 

20 

71 

16 

8 

B 

o 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

BeBanagare, 

335 

130 

114 

35 

18 

0 

5 

_ 

6 

9 

4 

5 

•Bncldilll, 

324 

110 

160 

31 

8 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Carrowdnlf, 

85 

17 

17 

8 

7 

11 

7 

3 

11 

7 

- 

Castleplunket,  . . . . * 

112 

20 

23 

10 

2 

5 

3 

3 

8 

11 

4 

8 

Castlereagh, 

311 

101 

114 

25 

19 

14 

9 

2 

15 

6 

2 

4 

Castletelieen, 

50 

5 

12 

6 

1 

3 

4 

8 

5 

2 

•Cloonfowcr, 

202 

163 

115 

9 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

•Coolonghcr, 

342 

144 

171 

14 

5 

j_ 

„ 

_ 

1 

•Edmondstown, 

280 

170 

85 

15 

1 

6 

1 

1 

- 

•Eairymount,  . . 

360 

120 

174 

38 

12 

1 

_ 

Ercnclipork, 

260 

91 

105 

34 

9 

10 

5 

1 

2 

•Kntullagli, 

402 

237 

211 

22 

0 

4 

7 

_ 

- 

•JLoughglinn, 

309 

154 

187 

32 

0 

9 

2 

5 

8 

- 

1 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Division! 

4,537 

2,307 

1,804 

238 

67 

49 

22 

10 

24  _ 

10 

3 

3 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

1,048 

491 

m 

108 

» 

» 

41 

“ 

60 

55 

20 

21 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

6,086 

2,708 

2,886 

406 

143 

119 

63 

24  | 

84 

65 

23 

24 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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I -Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  Number  of  each  of  Eleven  Classes,  arranged  according  to 

Valuation,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon — continued. 


CMOS'S  and  Electoral  divisions. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Holdings. 

Classification 

HOLDIN 

gs  and  Number 

each  Class. 

Nnd 

£4. 

Above 
nnd  not 
£10. 

Above 

£10 

in  i not 
exceed- 

and  not 
£2§. 

ins 

£30. 

A£30° 
and  not 
oxceed- 

£10. 

£10 

and  not 
exceed- 
ing 
£50. 

Above 

£50 

and  not 

ing 

£100. 

Above 
£100 
and  not 
exceed- 

£200. 

Above 

£200 

exceed- 

£300. 

A4ST 

value 

ROSCOMMON. 

Atltogue  East, 

112 

17 

36 

14 

6 

10 

8 

4 

8 

7 

2 

- 

Atbleague  West, 

185 

47 

69 

24 

11 

0 

4 

6 

9 

0 

1 

— 

floontoskeri, 

222 

62 

97" 

27 

15 

12 

3 

— 

5 

1 

— 

Clooaygormican, 

65 

0 

19 

10 

4 

3 

— 

1 

7 

10 

3 

3 

Drumdaff, 

219 

46 

93 

36 

19 

18 

2 

2 

3 

1 

— 

~ 

Danamon, 

101 

22 

32 

13 

10 

10 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Taerty, 

185 

44 

73 

24 

0 

10 

S 

3 

14 

2 

1 

1 

Kilbride  North 

98 

7 

35 

21 

9 

4 

6 

1 

4 

0 

3 

~ 

Kilbride  South, 

123 

14 

44 

20 

9 

8 

6 

1 

10 

5 

1 

— 

Kilgefin, 

207 

49 

101 

29 

13 

10 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

Kilteevan, 

183 

55 

72 

29 

9 

10 

3 

- 

1 

3 

1 

Lackan, 

89 

10 

81 

11 

1 

15 

2 

4 

8 

5 

2 

— 

Liimaha, 

145 

23 

81 

26 

12 

11 

2 

2 

4 

3 

— 

1 

Mote. 

192 

60 

59 

25 

22 

17 

4 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

Eoscommon  Rural,  .. 

222 

29 

64 

34 

20 

30 

7 

6 

11 

12 

5 

4 

Roscommon  Urban, 

31 

17 

10 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Eosmoylan, 

98 

25 

89 

17 

6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

— 

2 

Scregg, 

112 

19 

38 

16 

8 

13 

7 

6 

8 

2 

— 

555 

1,013 

ana 

187 

202 

65 

44 

114 

78 

27 

15 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

2,008 

555 

1,013 

398 

>" 

202 

65 

“ 

114 

78 

27 

1' 

STROKESTOWN. 

Annaghmore, 

233 

39 

134 

35 

13 

7 

2 

1 

2 

— 

" 

Bailygarden, 

162 

37 

78 

17 

14 

6 

1 

1 

5 

2 

~ 

Bnmlin, 

181 

39 

79 

37 

11 

* 

2 

4 

— 

5 

Cloonfinlougb, 

177 

27 

00 

34 

9 

5 

S 

2 

3 

3 

1 

“ 

36 

8 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

106 

25 

49 

9 

9 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

Cregga, 

100 

7 

55 

21 

6 

4 

1 

— 

4 

2 

— 

~~ 

Eba.  

67 

0 

22 

14 

5 

4 

S 

- 

8 

- 

— 

_ 

Eiphin, 

133 

28 

41 

20 

17 

8 

8 

3 

6 

2 

~ 

Ki!  glass  North 

238 

49 

135 

17 

13 

6 

* 

* 

4 

— 

1 

Kilglass  South, 

195 

50 

77 

30 

10 

14 

6 

5 

3 

1 

— 

KBlavackan, 

143 

30 

54 

35 

10 

10 

1 

2 

1 

- 

~ 

— 

Kiilukin, 

118 

18 

46 

19 

10 

15 

4 

* 

2 

5 

— 

Lissonuffy, 

141 

31 

79 

17 

5 

4 

2 

1 

2 

— 

~ 

Ogulla, 

80 

6 

12 

6 

4 

7 

6 

3 

8 

5 

* 

rRocsky, 

208 

116 

61 

19 

7 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

— 

Rossmore, 

87 

16 

25 

17 

5 

8 

3 

2 

8 

4 

1 

Strokeatown, 

122 

33 

22 

26 

7 

16 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

Termonbarry, 

180 

19 

100 

39 

13 

7 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

Tnlsk, 

174 

88 

04 

32 

15 

6 

5 

2 

7 

4 

— 

Total^Congcsted  Electoral 

208 

116 

61 

19 

7 

S 

- 

1 

1 

— 

452 

188 

145 

58 

41 

60 

43 

10 

“ 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

2,903 

644 

1,806 

195 

148 

58 

42 

“ 

43 

“ 

SBOO 

o,B7 

866 

107 

74 

32 

13 

29 

11 

8 

3 

Divisions  in  County. 

6,297 

1,933 

828 

764 

286 

177 

418 

262 

Electoral  Divisions  ir 

— 

Total  of  County, 

18,906 

6,687 

7,762 

2,299 

036 

838 

818 

190 

447 

278 

| 83 

1 « 

» Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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II.— Table  showing  Total  Area  occupied  by  each  Class  of ''Holdings  in  the  county  of  Roscommon 


Classification  os  Holdings  according 

UNDER  B 

TO  Rateable  Valuation 
aoh  Class. 

Area 

— 

Total 

Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

Acreage 

occupied 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 



Agricul- 

exceed- 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

^ £200 

Abate 

Holdings. 

£4. 

ing 

£10. 

tag 

ss. 

ins 

£30. 

& 

£50. 

tag 

£100. 

£200. 

exceed- 

ing 

£300. 

fa 

Athlone. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acies. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AerT 

Athlone,  West,  Rural, 

4,333 

373 

1.145 

720 

434 

038 

223 

289 

405 

40 

_ 

Ballynamona, 

4,138 

174 

837 

874 

67 

503 

637 

— 

251 

290 

_ 

Caltragh, 

2,997 

46 

357 

368 

351 

389 

493 

70 

599 

318 

_ 

Carnagh, 

5,119 

188 

920 

888 

004 

839 

144 

323 

480 

782 

_ 

Costlesampson, 

6,343 

360 

1,242 

181 

95 

740 

300 

543 

707 

2.164 

_ 

Cloonown, 

2,013 

00 

503 

621 

287 

155 

127 

70 

804 

- 

_ 

Crannagh, 

4,010 

355 

1.755 

505 

210 

208 

45 

205 

291 

376 

_ 

Drumlosh, 

2,289 

84 

1,314 

313 

109 

159 

- 

— 

- 

310 

_ 

Dysart, 

3,990 

355 

1,121 

509 

393 

403 

— 

168 

643 

504 

_ 

Hilcar, 

3,828 

75 

725 

457 

39 

215 

182 

— 

676 

653 

907 

Kiltoom, 

5 415 

400 

1,093 

617 

100 

238 

180 

— 

130 

331 

919 

Lecarrow. 

3,938 

95 

828 

383 

201 

176 

29 

— 

387 

378 

710 

Rockhill,  . . • • 

4,019 

99 

391 

300 

204 

499 

68 

272 

784 

795 

592 

Taghboy, 

3,278 

no 

951 

005 

222 

413 

86 

— 

491 

340 

_ 

Taghmaconneii, 

4,154 

130 

380 

038 

308 

058 

448 

289 

670 

726 

_ 

Thomas  town,  . , 

5,304 

146 

1,087 

819 

499 

418 

530 

187 

690 

433 

_ 

Turrock, 

4,835 

80 

501 

313 

027 

070 

495 

283 

789 

1,068 

- 

Total  ot  Non-Con  ges  ted 

Electoral  Divisions. 

71,209 

3,143 

15,762 

9,232 

5,295 

7,425 

3,893 

2,710 

«■“* 

0,404 

3,128 

V» 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions 

71,209 

3,143 

35,76 1 

9,232 

5,205 

7,425 

3,803 

2,710 

8 402 

9,404 

3,128 

2,753 

Ballinasloe. 

Ballydangan, 

6,300 

334 

1,040 

573 

368 

380 

470 

506 

095 

- 

432 

IK  ’ 

Carrowrcagh, 

4,902 

514 

1,500 

814 

372 

310 

173 

305 

005 

— 

- 

Cloonburren, 

2,086 

98 

601 

101 

239 

112 

00 

— 

101 

108 

- 

tit 

Creagh 

0,005 

320 

1,172 

444 

422 

230 

397 

171 

440 

1,712 

840 

739 

Culliagh, 

4,143 

93 

214 

70 

185 

145 

- 

300 

220 

- 

- 

3,907 

'Moore. 

*■*“ 

87 

1,571 

833 

327 

137 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

" : 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

2,955 

87 

1,571 

833 

327 

137 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

24,492 

1,308 

5,492 

1,581 

W" 

1,100 

1,291 

2,480 

1,820 

1,272 

*» 

Total  of  Electoial  Divisions, 

27,447 

1,406 

7,003 

2,896 

1,008 

<•»■* 

1,100 

1,201 

2,430 

1,820 

1,272 

4,39) 

B07LE. 

Aghnfly 

3,123 

300 

1,091 

014 

224 

185 

67 

314 

114 

164 

- 

•Altagowian, 

1,370 

334 

605 

254 

08 

165 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Ballyfarnan,  . . . . 

1,421 

236 

288 

358 

81 

320 

_ 

_ 

_ 

138 

- 

- 

•Ballyformoyle,  . . . . 

2,901 

853 

1,548 

170 

107 

100 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

Bovle  Rural,  . . .» 

0,301 

800 

2,010 

422 

450 

002 

48 

420 

978 

- 

- 

lit 

Boyle  Urban, 

038 

48 

100 

08 

05 

138 

22 

GO 

141 

- 

- 

Breedoge, 

4,010 

155 

1,508 

895 

542 

265 

278 

08 

304 

- 

- 

Croghnn, 

5,410 

209 

873 

403 

406 

581 

303 

113 

388 

1,277 

- 

177 

'Crossna, 

3,805 

708 

1,007 

500 

119 

250 

170 

_ 

283 

— 

- 

- 

Estersnow,  ,.  . , , . 

2,548 

241 

474 

770 

187 

167 

- 

186 

182 

340 

- 

Kcadew, 

4,780 

658 

1,208 

514 

280 

371 

208 

80 

323 

613 

- 

„ 

Kilbryan, 

4,804 

025 

2,616 

843 

172 

72 

_ 

100 

_ 

370 

- 

- 

•Kilcolagn, 

2,333 

458 

1,070 

200 

205 

GO 

_ 

40 

170 

129 

- 

- 

Kllmacumsy, 

4,203 

193 

897 

049 

405 

550 

144 

332 

308 

416 

- 

- 

Xisgatve, 

3,009 

30 

002 

719 

387 

442 

343 

600 

339 

— 

'lough  Allen, 

2,187 

472 

1,404 

201 

_ 

- 

Mantua, 

3,208 

353 

1,074 

438 

271 

243 

117 

70 

_ . 

- 

690 

Oakport, 

2,197 

14 

378 

,2. 

80 

00 

437 

180 

250 

' * S'SlieUulod  ag  Co  11  gefit  ud 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


II. — Table  showing  Total  Area  occupied  by  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Roscommon— continued 


Classification  of  Holdings  according 

UNDER  E 

to  Rateable  Valuation, 

wrrn  thb  Area 

Acreage 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 



Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions. 

by 

Agrlcul- 

Not 

amfnot 

aiufnnt 

and  not 

and  not 

i-  0 

A tor* 

ixceed- 

exceed- 

| 

Holdings. 

£10. 

£15. 

in? 

£20. 

Ins 

£30. 

£40. 

£50. 

i'uo 

tag 

£300. 

vaie. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acra. 

Allileague  East, 

6,617 

80 

459 

395 

263 

521 

005 

S48 

1,189 

1,936 

821 

- 

Atlileague  West 

5,853 

212 

907 

545 

344 

444 

180 

324 

1,106 

1,333 

393 

- 

' OnTHO, 

6,804 

40 

451 

392 

254 

278 

180 

— 

737 

1,682 

1,841 

_ 

Cloontuskort, 

4,112 

291 

1,271 

628 

408 

471 

160 

- 

590 

293 

- 

- 

Cloonygormican, 

5,814 

14 

172 

141 

96 

114 

60 

780 

1,707 

836 

1,30* 

Drumclaff, 

4,324 

221 

1,200 

732 

583 

747 

93 

133 

346 

260 

- 

- 

Dunamon 

4,870 

108 

327 

276 

245 

384 

127 

177 

271 

479 

1,584 

633 

Fuerty, 

0,408 

283 

1,005 

607 

319 

855 

198 

247 

2,137 

512 

497 

3,335 

Kilbride  North, 

4,050 

26 

549 

400 

254 

125 

293 

266 

460 

1,172 

1,054 

- 

Kilbride  South, 

5,401 

64 

616 

605 

340 

314 

292 

90 

1,453 

1,155 

472 

- 

Kllgefln, 

4,032 

300 

1,418 

722 

463 

582 

143 

102 

302 

— 

— 

- 

Kiltcfivan, 

5,176 

340 

1,002 

661 

300 

574 

204 

— 

73 

1,167 

- 

855 

Lackan, 

5,408 

46 

505 

281 

33 

826 

141 

363 

1,052 

1,111 

1,045 

- 

liamaha. 

5,141 

148 

871 

663 

363 

593 

167 

102 

476 

694 

~ 

971 

0,671 

203 

784 

549 

644 

744 

274 

71 

1,146 

596 

298 

1,363 

Koaeommon  Rural,  . . 

11,100 

80 

600 

677 

609 

935 

352 

428 

1,062 

2,475 

1,727 

2.255 

Roscommon  Urban, 

163 

21 

44 

- 

11 

13 

24 

60 

- 

- 

Uosmoylan, 

4,112 

130 

555 

369 

128 

105 

113 

103 

207 

721 

- 

1,661 

StoTPfTf,, 

4,030 

80 

505 

408 

122 

570 

450 

468 

932 

495 

- 

102,241 

2,696 

18,241 

0,201 

6,679 

9;  695 

3.996 

3,377 

14,479 

17,837 

10,573 

12,467 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions 

102,2*1 

2,606 

13,241 

0,201 

6,670 

3,996 

3,377 

14,479 

10,578 

12,467 

STROKESTOWN. 

Annaghmore 

4,178 

272 

1,819 

793 

447 

315 

142 

120 

270 

Ballygarden, 

4,240 

253 

1,049 

436 

398 

227 

41 

102 

662 

479 

Bumlin,  . . . . 

4,303 

258 

1,025 

870 

333 

162 

160 

323 

— 

— 

Cloonflulough, 

4,141 

151 

1,152 

707 

260 

208 

161 

167 

500 

598 

238 

Cloonyquin, 

6,670 

202 

1,010 

505 

347 

381 

166 

137 

207 

785 

631 

1,341 

Creeve, 

3,003 

180 

757 

204 

348 

213 

58 

' 213 

160 

374 

- 

Cregga, 

3,125 

87 

762 

614 

206 

103 

80 

— 

710 

517 

" 

1,665 

21 

863 

310 

150 

206 

190 

— 

407 

— 

— 

- 

Elphin, 

3,753 

130 

439 

349 

*28 

287 

255 

184 

459 

305 

Kilglass  North, 

6,180 

416 

1,932 

403 

*53 

313 

297 

353 

601 

— 

*“ 

Kilglas3  South, 

4,868 

448 

1,220 

788 

355 

713 

401 

409 

378 

147 

— 

KiUavackan, 

3,008 

121 

762 

745 

847 

521 

40 

391 

81 

- 

— 

KUluldn,  

3.467 

63 

632 

330 

2*1 

523 

178 

297 

164 

1,045 

— 

Lissonuffy, 

2,815 

243 

1,191 

450 

168 

135 

108 

185 

340 

_ 

— 

Ogulla, 

4,665 

14 

128 

io’o 

110 

233 

271 

174 

692 

856 

1,!J 

•RooBky, 

2,764 

895 

958 

467 

222 

54 

— 

38 

120 

— 

Rossmore, 

4,287 

67 

303 

427 

140 

288 

188 

89 

319 

-SB 

3,92 

Strokestown, 

5,480 

120 

173 

397 

69 

233 

114 

77 

237 

60 

Tennonbarry, 

3,074 

99 

1,315 

825 

*25 

250 

55 

— 

105 

— 

- 

; TulBk,  

| 4,390 

224 

881 

78S 

*31 

228 

308 

122 

681 

— 

2,754 

895 

| 958 

j 467 

222 

64 

_ 

38 

120 

- 

- 

Divisions. 

10,003 

so,,* 

j 16,922 

1 10, 004 

5,655 

5,574 

3,224 

3,333 

0,919 

7,521 

2,982 

Electoral  Divisions. 

| . 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

4,160 

5,877 

5,628 

3,22* 

3,371 

7,039 

7,521 

2,982 

10.003 

— == 

100,364 

45,108 

11,384 

4,343 

4,371 

2,718 

1,220 

4,134 

2,469 

1,107 

2.443 

Divisions  in  County. 

27,909 

49800 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions  in 

422,241 

19,277 

78,971 

46,564 

33,063 

17,532 

14,597 

50,366 

57,657 

Total  of  County, 

531,605 

49,364 

124,070 

57,928 

30,94* 

20,250 

15,817 

60,026 

29,016 

62,243 

Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Library  t3^safio<n,l5mi* 


Total 

02000  ASD  Bmotobal  Divisions. 

Valua- 

tion. 

ATHLONE. 

''  £ 

Athlone,  West,  Rural, 

2,493 

Esilycamona, 

Csltragh, 

1,769 

Carnagb, 

2,307 

Castlesampson, 

2,021 

Cloonown, 

1,010 

Craanagb, 

1,886 

Draralosh, 

749 

Dysart, 

1,687 

Kilfar, 

1,704 

Kfltoom, 

2,380 

Lecarrow, 

2,081 

BoeUiill, 

2,107 

Taghtoy, 

Taghmaconneil, 

1,770 

1,481 

Tbomastown, 

2,374 

2,121 

Total  ot  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

31,109 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions 

31,199 

Biu.ntAsr.OE. 

Bilydangan,  ' . . 

Carowreagh, 

Goonbnuen, 

2,302 

1,426 

1,102 

Cragb, 

2,061 

Calliagh, 

1,495 

913 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

913 

Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Congested 

0,076 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

9,989 

BOYLE. 

Agbafin, 

1,395 

•Altagawlan, 

Ballyfarnan, 

’Ballvfomioyle, 

719 

Boyle  Buial, 

8,830 

Boyle  Urban, 

683 

Breedoge, 

1,968 

Crr'gtian, 

•CrosHia, 

Eslerenoiv, 

Keadw, 

1,072 

Kiibryan, 

1839 

•KRcdagb, 

948 

Rilnttcumsy, 

2,380 

lisgarve, 

*Io"gli  ABen, 

80S 

Jlactna, 

1,293 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON 


CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


III.— Table  showing  Total  Valuation  of  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Roscommon-taa,,,^ 


Classification  or  Holdings,  and  Total  Eatradlb  Valuation  of  those 


Onions  and  Et.kotosal  Divisions. 

Valua- 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

£20 

Above 

£30 

Above 

A£006 

Above 

Above 

and  not 

ixceed- 

vcccJ- 

zcoed- 

jxceed- 

£4. 

ing 

£10. 

ing 

£15. 

ins 

£20. 

a 

£40. 

£50. 

ing 

£100. 

£hjg 

ing 

£300. 

bans— conli  nnen. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oakrort, 

1,484 

6 

167 

203 

126 

120 

68 

50 

334 

221 

177 

- 

Bocldnghani, 

B,157 

15 

132 

108 

50 

101 

868 

802 

1.424 

MB 

Rushfield, 

8,185 

43 

264 

379 

194 

101 

_ 

330 

940 

- 

Tivannagh, 

1,558 

156 

477 

333 

90 

78 

35 

42 

281 

114 

- 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

4,480 

781 

2,294 

627 

258 

242 

68 

45 

191 

104 

- 

_ 

Divisions. 

84,127 

1,331 

6,298 

4,450 

2,381 

2,927 

1,183 

1,309 

4,740 

3,881 

2,541 

3, OS 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

88,587 

2,062 

8,692 

4,077 

2,639 

3,109 

1,251 

4,931 

3,985 

3,02* 

Camuok-on-Shannon. 

j 

Anglirim,  East. 

3,001 

61 

447 

302 

138 

149 

100 

341 

327 

202 

Auglirim,  West, 

2,676 

25 

454 

487 

173 

368 

34 

_ 

382 

240 

~ 

Cloonteem, 

2,000 

63 

292 

210 

214 

162 

142 

_ 

4S 

Creeve, 

2,856 

6 

209 

144 

37 

244 

98 

141 

217 

5S4 

Danesfort, 

2,142 

38 

299 

361 

223 

299 

229 

KlUukin, 

2,383 

18 

205 

237 

92 

S3 

76 

45 

~ 

1,092 

Killummod, 

1,560 

6 

201 

205 

161 

246 

69 

— 

212 

“ 

Kllniore, 

2,804 

44 

370 

208 

140 

336 

05 

270 

580 

762 

- 

“ 

•Tumna,  North, 

1,208 

113 

542 

200 

152 

71 

— 

— 

~ 

"" 

•Tumna.  South, 

1,451 

74 

671 

345 

53 

165 

136 

47 

60 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

2,659 

187 

1,113 

545 

205 

286 

266 

47 

60 

- 

- 

- 

Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-CoBgestod 

19,872 

251 

2,537 

2,154 

1,178 

1,896 

843 

501 

3,676 

2,664 

669 

1,91 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  ofJElectoral  Divisions, 

22,031 

438 

2,609 

1,383 

2,182 

1,109 

548 

3,736 

2,664 

659 

J,0l: 

CASTXTnUUQH. 

•Artagh,  North, 

8,047 

568 

1,638 

260 

116 

55 

178 

140 

97 

— 

“ 

" 

•Artagh,  South, 

1,561 

724 

639 

97 

34 

62 

— 

— 

116 

— 

•Ballaghaderreen, 

3,399 

1,086 

863 

405 

139 

110 

100 

— 

143 

_ 

•Balllnlougli,  •• 

3,118 

688 

1,122 

280 

145 

247 

133 

41 

“ 

20 

Balllntober, 

5,119 

211 

609 

394 

208 

326 

283 

86 

478 

477 

rj 

1,169 

63 

484 

168 

134 

116 

66 

— 

139 

— 

Bellanagare, 

6,789 

278 

707 

438 

404 

227 

166 

- 

479 

1.290 

•Buckhffl, 

1,955 

278 

1,014 

376 

138 

111 

38 

— 

— 

— 

Carrowdulf , 

8,231 

24 

121 

40 

125 

281 

235 

140 

747 

1,008 

Castleplunket, 

7,760 

57 

159 

242 

82 

126 

109 

143 

647 

1,739 

931 

Castlereagh, 

6,848 

240 

755 

291 

335 

843 

342 

83 

1,049 

799 

Castleteheen,  . . • • 

3,846 

12 

82 

78 

20 

74 

141 

83 

496 

403 

"j 

•Cloonfower, 

1,791 

427 

076 

105 

60 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Coolougher, 

2,505 

881 

1,015 

164 

84 

29 

33 

47 

Ill 

290 

•Bdmondstown, 

1,721 

452 

510 

176 

18 

112 

34 

~ 

96 

109 

•Eairymount, 

2,557 

274 

1,095 

466 

202 

119 

187 

97 

64 

i,» 

Erenchpark, 

4,424 

167 

698 

420 

160 

282 

103 

95 

272 

•Kiltullagh, 

8,082 

679 

1,149 

273 

107 

02 

31 

129 

491 

rr 

'Doughglinn, 

8,570 

871 

1,204 

378 

102 

209 

76 

— 

287 



Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

28,301 

5,923 

10,825 

2,979 

1,185 

1,164 

763 

454 

1,017 

1,349 

873 

1,13 

Divisions. 

8,080 

4,725 

Total  of  Non-CongeBted 
Electoral  Divisions. 

38,070 

1,052 

3,495 

2,100 

1,418 

1,723 

1,445 

830 

4,302 



Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

66,971 

6,976 

14,320 

5,079 

2,553 

2,887 

2,208 

1,084 

5,919 

9,429 

5,398 

11,31 

* Scheduled  tie  Congested 
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jjI__Table  showing  Total  Valuation  of  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Roscommon— continued. 

| j Classification  of  Holdings,  and  Total  Rasbablb  Valuation  of  those 


UNIONS  AND  ELECTOBAL  DIVISIONS. 

Valua- 

tion. 

Not 

exceed- 

Above 

£4 

and  not 

A£108 
and  not 

Above 

£16 

.H, 

Above 

£30 

Above 

£40 

Above 

£50 

Above 

£100 

Above 

£200 

Above 

exceed- 

a 

a 

£2§. 

£30 

SSL 

£50. 

ing 

£100. 

£200. 

ina 

£300. 

E0SC05DI0N. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

, 

3,408 

42 

248 

180 

109 

249 

278 

176 

615 

1,053 

458 

- 

Atbleague  West, 

8,249 

120 

437 

280 

194 

194 

139 

222 

683 

745 

235 

- 

Cams 

3,487 

20 

267 

207 

157 

167 

101 

— 

504 

1,002 

030 

— 

''looiituskert, 

2,343 

148 

645 

344 

260 

239 

97 

- 

368 

102 

- 

- 

Cloonygormican, 

4,401 

10 

120 

122 

70 

88 

— 

50 

537 

1,538 

743 

1,125 

Drnnidaff, 

2,452 

107 

653 

427 

338 

435 

70 

88 

204 

130 

~ 

pm,,mnn.  

2,839 

46 

208 

164 

174 

241 

60 

127 

108 

281 

938 

+80 

5,381 

113 

519 

300 

154 

242 

111 

131 

1,070 

249 

210 

2,243 

Kilbride  North, 

3,180 

15 

271 

269 

158 

91 

179 

178 

351 

912 

761 

- 

Kilbride  South, 

2,863 

33 

301 

319 

161 

197 

162 

45 

663 

741 

245 

~ 

Kilgefln, 

1,904 

188 

744 

371 

221 

229 

00 

46 

151 

— 

— 

— 

Kilteevan, 

2.392 

113 

468 

373 

152 

258 

112 

— 

58 

487 

- 

371 

Liekan. 

2,795 

21 

223 

139 

10 

378 

64 

179 

575 

6+0 

560 

— 

Lismaha, 

2,611 

63 

394 

317 

200 

263 

67 

81 

277 

372 

- 

674 

Mote, 

8,794 

127 

423 

304 

378 

418 

110 

41 

564 

357 

218 

823 

Roscommon  Rural,  . • 

7,754 

65 

448 

437 

357 

718 

217 

266 

825 

1,639 

1,222 

1,5+0 

Itcecommon  Urban. 

256 

40 

05 

- 

20 

23 

31 

— 

77 

— 

- 

- 

Rosmoylan, 

2,089 

59 

254 

210 

81 

68 

74 

48 

133 

254 

- 

905 

Scregg, 

2,163 

50 

256 

189 

51 

304 

229 

261 

531 

276 

— 

— 

69,301 

1,331 

6,947 

4,952 

3,250 

4,870 

2,236 

1,930 

8,297 

10,866 

6,015 

S,067 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  ot  Electoral  DlviBions, 

1,881 

6,9+7 

3,260 

4,870 

2,236 

8,297 

10,806 

6,615 

8,067 

Steokestown 

Anaaghmore, 

2,114 

113 

906 

427 

226 

.108 

6S 

41 

165 

“ 

“ 

Ballygarden, 

2,279 

104 

508 

211 

234 

110 

31 

47 

311 

270 

393 

BumliQ, 

2,254 

05 

516 

453 

182 

93 

74 

175 

— 

606 

— 

Cloonflnlough, 

2,484 

70 

610 

404 

163 

122 

107 

89 

273 

374 

222 

Ckxmyqnln, 

4,147 

92 

580 

353 

213 

192 

140 

91 

100 

598 

679 

1,191 

Creeve, 

1,534 

66 

339 

111 

140 

128 

31 

92 

00 

245 

296 

— 

Cregga, 

1,479 

20 

422 

238 

98 

92 

38 

- 

313 

253 

- 

- 

Elia, 

843 

16 

175 

170 

84 

98 

107 

— 

194 

— 

— 

Elphin, 

2,935 

76 

285 

245 

301 

187 

220 

189 

409 

300 

778 

KUglasa  North, 

2,503 

130 

897 

210 

214 

157 

143 

188 

295 

— 

269 

~ 

Kilglas6  South, 

2,290 

122 

558 

367 

175 

333 

181 

217 

211 

128 

“ 

KUlavack&n, 

1,514 

70 

381 

441 

17S 

241 

32 

96 

" 

- 

HUluldn, 

2,345 

34 

330 

240 

175 

306 

141 

184 

748 

Lissonuffy, 

1,221 

73 

656 

194 

87 

90 

63 

+4 

109 

— 

— 

Ogulla, 

4,190 

12 

93 

63 

74 

180 

201 

126 

538 

078 

603 

1,72* 

•Roosky, 

1,144 

244 

331 

22S 

121 

09 

— 

45 

56 

— 

— 

~ 

Rossmore, 

3,422 

35 

170 

212 

193 

104 

90 

205 

507 

290 

1,515 

Strokestown,  . . ” 

5,019 

52 

151 

316 

131 

402 

132 

128 

209 

603 

227 

2,668 

Termonbarry, 

1,720 

51 

690 

. 477 

229 

172 

34 

— 

67 

' — 

— 

~ 

Tolsk, 

2,815 

105 

453 

401 

260 

151 

173 

89 

602 

475 

— 

1,144 

244 

381 

228 

121 

69 

_ 

45 

56 

- 

- 

- 

Divistous. 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

1,384 

8,633 

5,633 

3,254 

3.510 

2,025 

1,842 

4,228 

5,845 

2,597 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions. 

48,208 

1,578 

9,014 

5,761 

3,375 

8,579 

2,025 

1,887 

5,845 

2,597 

8,263 

15,038 

4,585 

1,825 

1,700 

1,097 

591 

1,92* 

1,453 

673 

1,119 

85,618 

Total  of  Non-Congested 

288,869 

6,739 

88,151 

23,872 

14,630 

18,605 

9,9 

7,959 

29,780 

36,487 

County. 

Total  of  County, 

276,346 

13,851 

51,239 

28,407 

16,355 

20,865 

11,011 

8,550 

81,704 

37,940 

19,887 

*7,037 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 

IV. — Table  showing  the  Population  on  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Roscommon. 


Classipioaiion  op  Holdings  aooording^to  ^Rateable  Valuation,  and  Population 


Unions  and  Elbotoral  Divisions. 

Popula- 

Agricul* 

■a  Yr*1 

Not 

exceed- 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

~~ 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

ami  not 

and  not 

andnot 

and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

Abon 

1 

£4? 

s’ 

Ilf. 

its. 

ing 

£30. 

ing 

£40. 

ing 

£60. 

ing 

£100. 

ing 

£200. 

ing 

£300. 

value. 

ATHLOXE. 

Athlone,  West,  Rural, 

1125 

171 

337 

168 

87 

56 

40 

28 

25 

IS 

- 

Ballynamona, 

810 

136 

203 

191 

82 

75 

36 

~ 

17 

10 

- 

Caltragh, 

410 

21 

107 

82 

37 

86 

60 

11 

29 

8 

- 

- 

Carnagh, 

0c4 

108 

207 

148 

01 

76 

11 

22 

S 

23 

- 

- 

Castlesampaon, 

C05 

172 

252 

21 

10 

55 

IS 

16 

27 

34 

- 

- 

Cloonown, 

430 

27 

108 

188 

54 

21 

14 

10 

~ 

- 

- 

Crnnnagh, 

1,101 

142 

541 

100 

28 

35 

7 

10 

214 

" 

- 

- 

Drnmlosh, 

333 

36 

251 

44 

19 

24 

_ 

9 

- 

- 

Dysart, 

008 

175 

299 

84 

00 

34 

- 

6 

25 

15 

- 

Kilcar, 

432 

38 

185 

101 

8 

88 

14 

— 

14 

13 

6 

- 

Kiltoom, 

S8S 

ISO 

474 

97 

12 

29 

9 

- 

« 

14 

31 

M ! 

Lecarrow, 

506 

06 

217 

80 

24 

25 

6 

— 

31 

7 

IS 

Rockliill, 

39S 

43 

117 

40 

1* 

25 

— 

20 

43 

43 

21 

a 

Taghboy, 

607 

77 

340 

148 

59 

39 

~ 

9 

10 

~ 

- 

Taghmaconuell, 

306 

22 

96 

58 

29 

66 

2 

18 

8 

- 

Thomas  town, 

747 

71 

332 

151 

30 

54 

36 

18 

34 

3 

- 

u 

Turrock, 

519 

54 

149 

59 

97 

75 

26 

12 

37 

10 

~ 

~ 

Total  of  Nou-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

30,309 

1,589 

4,333 

1,775 

™ 

'« 

309 

160 

537 

235 

» 

w 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

10,569 

1,589 

4,333 

1,775 

747 

309 

160 

537 

235 

76 

a 

Ballinaslob. 

Dully  dangau, 

017 

77 

492 

116 

51 

27 

42 

9 

70 

- 

21 

1! 

Carrowreagli, 

739 

169 

354 

102 

42 

24 

7 

1 

40 

~ 

- : 

Cioonburreu, 

298 

39 

170 

43 

11 

18 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

14 

Creagh, 

787 

127 

387 

84 

51 

20 

16 

26 

11 

51 

4 

10 

CuUiagh, 

297 

Cl 

81 

12 

37 

7 

- 

20 

~ 

®[ 

•Moore, 

657 

38 

414 

133 

56 

16 

- 

~ 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Dh  felons. 

«" 

38 

414 

133 

»• 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  ef  Non-Congcsted 
Electoral  Divisions. 

463 

1,484 

357 

192 

96 

05 

65 

124 

51 

“ 

»• 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

3,695 

- 

1,398 

400 

248 

112 

05 

“ 

124 

51 

25 

BOYLE. 

Aghalht, 

634 

158 

329 

91 

29 

14 

14 

4 

— 

- 

" : 

•Altagowlan, 

448 

155 

198 

54 

20 

21 

- 

— 

- 

- 

" 

Ballyfamau, 

316 

142 

79 

46 

8 

35 

- 

- 

— 

6 

•Ballyformoyle, 

671 

506 

308 

20 

15 

14 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

“ ' 

Boyle  Rural, 

1,102 

236 

490 

91 

132 

102 

— 

45 

56 

— 

1* 

Boyle  Urban, 

46 

4 

22 

6 

5 

9 

— 

— 

— 

- 

" ■ 

Breedoge, 

891 

09 

463 

163 

04 

33 

5 

- 

14 

- 

Croghan, 

909 

196 

261 

91 

06 

OS 

51 

31 

25 

70 

- 

•Crossna, 

908 

272 

463 

88 

29 

29 

19 

— 

8 

~ 

- 

' 

Eaterauow, 

478 

119 

158 

117 

32 

15 

_ 

16 

11 

10 

- 

" 

Keadew, 

709 

109 

302 

107 

53 

19 

15 

3 

5 

- 

- 

S6 

Xilbryau, 

1,042 

206 

623 

148 

15 

13 

_ 

5 

— 

32 

- 

_ 

..‘Kilcolngh, 

583 

125 

308 

34 

33 

20 

_ 

6 

7 

- 

- 

Kilmacumsy, 

910 

125 

322 

222 

85 

35 

17 

16 

17 

21 

- . 

Lisgarve, 

579 

36 

166 

170 

07 

61 

38 

7 

20 

6 

- 

•Lough  Allen, 

766 

234 

494 

38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

Mantua, 

702 

224 

270 

95 

34 

22 

- 

9 

' 

— i 

* Scheduled  aa  Congested. 
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IV.— Table  showing  the  Population  on  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Roscommon— continued.  appendix 

Classification  op  Holdings  according  to  Rateable  Valuation,  and  Population 
Total  . in  each  Clas3. 

Popula- 


0J10X6  ASK  BLROTORAJ.  DIVISIONS. 

tion 

Above 

AW„ 

u„„„ 

aw. 

AW,, 

and' not 

£20 

£50 

£100 

£200 

Above 

£300 

exceed- 

exceed- 

exceed- 

£10. 

£15. 

ing 

£20. 

ing 

£30. 

ing 

£40. 

| £5§. 

ing 

£100. 

ing 

£200. 

ing 

£300. 

value. 

’ Boyi.e continual. 

Oak-port- 

Sol 

15 

139 

71 

26 

31 

13 

- 

43 

13 

- 

Buckingham, 

518 

101 

29 

21 

40 

8 

S 

78 

38 

55 

03 

Ruslifteld. 

529 

52 

112 

151 

70 

13 

~ 

5 

7S 

16 

87 

— 

Tivannagh 

809 

229 

385 

106 

25 

24 

2 

9 

14 

15 

~ 

3,820 

1,091 

Divisions. 

1,771 

243 

— 

~ 

“ 

10,045 

2,000 

4,221 

1,724 

762 

584 

170 

146 

388 

214 

105 

201 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  ofElectoral  Divisions, 

13,971 

..... 

5,992 

1,967 

859 

668 

189 

152 

883 

... 

291 

Carriok-ox-Shannos. 

Augnrini.  East. 

811 

100 

361 

134 

53 

38 

20 

- 

20 

« 

48 

AugUrim.  West, 

052 

33 

233 

169 

49 

78 

2 

— 

22 

49 

12 

- 

Cloonti'em, 

571 

93 

200 

93 

44 

51 

35 

— 

3 

— 

26 

Creeve,  

405 

11 

90 

54 

9 

49 

15 

21 

57 

23 

14 

62 

Uanesiort, 

035 

60 

161 

162 

73 

52 

48 

21 

41 

14 

~ 

Killnkin, 

457 

18 

153 

02 

26 

28 

15 

S 

33 

10 

- 

74 

Klflunimod, 

428 

21 

162 

70 

41 

59 

10 

— 

35 

30 

— 

ICilmore, 

008 

S3 

250 

64 

35 

70 

28 

37 

60 

05 

— 

— 

•lamna,  North 

730 

137 

419 

80 

58 

21 

21 

- 

— 

— 

•Xunrna  South. 

721 

90 

354 

150 

26 

55 

23 

17 

6 

— 

MS7 

227 

773 

230 

84 

76 

44 

17 

0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Divisions. 

4,657 

424 

1,613 

838 

330 

425 

173 

87 

313 

214 

32 

208 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

6,114 

051 

2,386 

1,068 

414 

501 

217 

101 

310 

214 

32 

208 

Castlereahh. 

Vlrtagh,  North, 

2,701 

995 

1,479 

130 

49 

12 

23 

9 

1 

— 

“ 

•Artagb,  South, 

1,856 

1,237 

541 

48 

19 

E 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

•Ballaghaderreen, 

2,918 

1,820 

795 

154 

2D 

30 

11 

17 

50 

- 

■Bailinlough, 

2,041 

1,230 

1,036 

146 

47 

74 

40 

26 

30 

— 

12 

— 

Ballintobor, 

1,285 

408 

328 

137 

71 

76 

52 

1 

21 

141 

47 

- 

Badick, 

093 

81 

330 

76 

49 

S3 

17 

— 

7 

~ 

— 

Bellanagare,  . 

1,402 

413 

541 

146 

58 

49 

24 

- 

23 

55 

37 

51 

'Bnekhm, 

1,540 

487 

797 

178 

56 

29 

4 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Canowduff, 

400 

71 

69 

20 

84 

53 

20 

6 

67 

48 

18 

- 

Castlepluukct, 

012 

109 

86 

92 

6 

24 

19 

14 

40 

80 

17 

12s 

Castlereagh, 

1,784 

348 

401 

129 

122 

70 

53 

5 

319 

58 

87 

J09 

CastleteUeeu, 

241 

14 

47 

29 

— 

9 

31 

9 

24 

26 

2a 

'(loomower, 

1,487 

721 

611 

58 

20 

2 

— 

— 

- 

— 

75 

‘Cooiougher, 

1,697 

590 

893 

75 

38 

10 

18 

2 

14 

31 

’Edniondstoivn, 

1,647 

988 

4S5 

90 

6 

37 

1 

— 

13 

12 

~ 

’Fairpmount 

1,629 

492 

811 

177 

63 

23 

2(1 

17 

5 

21 

~ 

Freuchpark, 

1,094 

260 

452 

174 

24 

51 

1* 

6 

8 

39 

7 

59 

•Kiltuliagh, 

2,554 

1,200 

1,089 

184 

45 

18 

10 

14 

36 

8 

~ 

~ 

•toughglinn, 

1,972 

687 

946 

169 

33 

35 

8 

13 

11 

22,648 

10,453 

9,483 

1,354 

410 

278 

130 

68 

165 

139 

27 

141 

Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions. 

7,417 

1,699 

2,344 

803 

384 

365 

230 

41 

617 

445 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions 

30,065 

12,152 

11,827 

W" 

643 

360 

109 

... 

584 

265 

512 

* Scheduled  aa  Congested. 
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appekdix  IV. — Table  showing  the  Population  on  each  Class  of  Holdings  in  the  County  of  Roscommon— continued. 


Classification  op  Holdings  according 

TO  RATEABLE  VALUATION,  AND  POPULATION 

— 

Total 

Popula- 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Muni  I 

UNIONS  AND  ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS. 

£4 

and"*  not 

and  not 

and.  not 

auffnot 

£100 

£200 

Above 

Holdings. 

£4. 

£10. 

ing 

£15. 

£2§. 

£30 

£10. 

£60. 

£100 

mg 

£200. 

M00. 

'doe, 

Roscommon. 

' 

Athleague  East,  ..  ..  •• 

401 

32 

103 

52 

!0 

55 

50 

10 

24 

31 

22 

- 

Athleague  West, 

813 

149 

287 

114 

72 

54 

29 

15 

- 

"ama 

529 

43 

146 

83 

40 

48 

13 

— 

22 

49 

76 

Cloontuskert, 

1,000 

103 

458 

122 

82 

70 

13 

- 

24 

35 

~ 

- 

Cloonygorniican, 

453 

23 

110 

45 

17 

17 

~ 

64 

82 

. 22 

74 

Drumdaff, 

1,053 

170 

458 

192 

109 

6 

14 

7 

— 

- 

Dunamon, 

527 

96 

135 

70 

44 

03 

15 

5 

17 

50 

19 

Puerty, 

933 

102 

320 

93 

37 

56 

19 

7 

126 

15 

13 

95 

Kilbride  North. 

- 530 

26 

155 

112 

51 

12 

38 

58 

- 

Kilbride  South, 

052 

55 

193 

171 

34 

38 

38 

7 

68 

45 

8 

- 

Kilgefln, 

900 

160 

471 

125 

74 

49 

12 

0 

- 

~ 

- 

Kilteevan, 

S70 

169 

378 

140 

58 

58 

24 

— 

11 

20 

- 

22 

Barkan, 

408 

20 

171 

59 

8 

75 

13 

19 

32 

31 

31 

- 

Lismaha, 

702 

80 

237 

161 

03 

50 

16 

7 

31 

31 

~ 

31 

825 

107 

245 

120 

97 

93 

23 

2 

50 

8 

7 

7 

Roscommon  Rural,  . . 

1,033 

02 

239 

138 

103 

90 

22 

31 

100 

99 

50 

59 

Koscommon  Urban, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Rosmoylau, 

478 

95 

190 

92 

17 

11 

4 

3 

16 

38 

Scrape 

405 

54 

147 

01 

72 

28 

23 

62 

0 

— 

- 

1,800 

4,493 

1,956 

933 

1,014 

337 

216 

708 

559 

358 

349 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  o £ Electoral  Divisions, 

12,714 

1,806 

4,493 

1,956 

933 

1,014 

215 

703 

559 

358 

3(0 

Strokbstoivn. 

Annaghmore, 

1,094 

130 

501 

215 

08 

57 

11 

6 

10 

_ 

Ballygarden, 

70S 

152 

325 

98 

75 

85 

3 

5 

23 

23 

” 

29 

Bumlin, 

853 

181 

343 

108 

72 

19 

4 

22 

~ 

44 

_ 

- 

Cloonflnlougli, 

757 

87 

353 

176 

52 

27 

10 

7 

18 

21 

8 

- 

ClooDyquin, 

872 

140 

858 

180 

78 

33 

22 

13 

0 

22 

44 

28 

Creeve, 

583 

101 

234 

03 

73 

26 

4 

4 

7 

17 

Creggn, 

409 

18 

215 

116 

22 

18 

3 

- 

6 

12 

- 

Elia, 

281 

15 

100 

94 

31 

15 

0 

— 

14 

— 

— 

" 

Elphiu 

488 

63 

118 

82 

57 

43 

37 

15 

36 

14 

- 

23 

Kilglass  North 

1,183 

177 

047 

78 

75 

43 

23 

39 

25 

_ 

Xiiglass  South, 

944 

196 

380 

153 

52 

82 

23 

34 

21 

3 

Killavaelian, 

504 

111 

215 

1-19 

« 

40 

2 

— 

6 

— 

— 

“ 

Kfllukin, 

521 

40 

170 

90 

48 

00 

20 

29 

15 

34 

- 

Liasonuffy, 

875 

116 

839 

82 

39 

30 

7 

3 

4 

- 

_ 

Ogulla, 

332 

19 

51 

40 

15 

21 

34 

23 

43 

25 

17 

'■ 

•Roosky, 

971 

503 

292 

107 

39 

22 

~ 

4 

4 

Rossmore, 

390 

52 

101 

78 

18 

32 

23 

13 

8 

12 

41 

Strokestown, 

512 

178 

46 

123 

2 

10 

I4 

— 

10 

4 

Termonbarry, 

828 

75 

442 

170 

73 

00 

5 

— 

3 

- 

- 

Tulsk. 

892 

139 

282 

189 

79 

36 

17 

U 

82 

39 

Total  of. Conges  ted  Electoral 

m 

508 

* 

107 

39 

22 

- 

4 

« 

- 

- 

12,916 

1,991 

6,878 

2,294 

229 

839 

270 

193 

298 

Electoral  Divisions. 

- 

Total  of  Electoral  Divisions, 

13,887 

2,494 

5,070 

2,401 

1,004 

709 

274 

283 

343 

270 

193 

294 

29,559 

12,812 

12,733 

190 

139 

27 

141 

Divisions  in  County, 

1,700 

01,956 

10,032 

9,747 

2,901 

1,988 

1,027 

Electoral  Divisions  in 
County, 

Total  of  County, 

_ 

— 

| 91,016 

22,344 

11,814 

4,394 

1 

2,127 

j 1,054 

1,841 
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Y. — Return  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  the  Number  of  various  sized  Holdings  in  the 
County  of  Roscommon  in  the  year  1906. 


Compiled  from  the  Agrieultur.il  Statistics,  1906. 




Number  of  Hoidinos  in  e 

ach  Electoral  division. 

foob  Law  Unions 

IS  WHICH  SITUATED. 

Not 

oxcoeding 

Above 

exceeding 

Above 

6 

exceeding 

Above 

15 

exceeding 

Above 

30 

and  not 
exceeding 
50 

Acres. 

Above 

50 

and  not 
exceeding 
100 
Acres. 

Above 

100 

and  not 
exceeding 

Above 

200 

and  not 
oxceeding 
500 
Acres. 

Above 

600 

Total 
Number 
t i°i| 

A"“- 

Acres. 

AiatOHE  UNION. 

AtWoao,  

2 

28 

100 

DO 

16 

9 

2 

- 

- 

225 

FallynsBona. 

5 

0 

42 

64 

23 

18 

3 

— 

- 

159 

Caltragb, 

1 

5 

15 

33 

14 

7 

A 

2 

— 

81 

Carnagh, 

5 

12 

33 

52 

31 

20 

6 

— 

161 

Caatlesampson,  .. 

1 

17 

50 

30 

14 

16 

10 

4 

1 

143 

Cloonowre, 

— 

18 

22 

40 

8 

4 

— 

— 

— 

96 

Crannagb, 

2 

13 

95 

74 

IS 

4 

3 

1 

— 

205 

Dnimloali, 

— 

— 

32 

30 

10 

— 

1 

— 

75 

pysart, 

24 

05 

51 

16 

10 

5 

1 

— 

172 

Kilcar, 

— 

2 

35 

33 

9 

0 

3 

3 

1 

92 

Kiltoo'ni, 

A 

23 

79 

61 

19 

7 

2 

3 

- 

108 

I.ecanow, 

11 

45 

35 

10 

A 

3 

3 

- 

125 

EnckWll.  

1 

30 

20 

11 

16 

0 

5 

— 

103 

Taghboy, 

1 

16 

70 

43 

2 

7 

4 

- 

153 

Ttghmaconuell, 

— 

4 

12 

28 

16 

12 

8 

3 

- 

33 

Tboroastown, 

1 

11 

70 

50 

25 

13 

S 

1 

1 

175 

Tarrock, 

1 

0 

44 

35 

12 

16 

0 

4 

127 

Total  of  Union  (all  Non- 
Congested). 

87 

208 

803 

>« 

248 

166 

67 

36 

• 

2,372 

Ballinasloe  Union. 

Jlallydangan, 

8 

8 

37 

74 

29 

11 

3 

4 

1 

175 

CarrowreagU, 

— 

10 

62 

48 

29 

16 

5 

1 

— 

161 

Cloonburrai, 

1 

38 

26 

29 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

107 

Creagh, 

0 

0 

50 

•13 

•22 

11 

0 

4 

2 

159 

Culliagh, 

1 

5 

16 

9 

= 

7 

1 

5 

- 

46  1 

•Moore, 

1 

0 

34 

04 

25 

4 

- 

~ 

- 

134 

. 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-ConRcstod 
Electoral  Divisions. 

1 

0 

34 

64 

25 

4 

_ 

134 

16 

70 

187 

203 

90 

47 

16 

15 

4 

648 

Total  of  Union,  . . 

17 

76 

221 

267 

115 

51 

16 

15 

‘ 

732 

Boy  if  Union. 

Aghafln, 

— 

17 

S3 

47 

11 

3 

2 

- 

- 

163 

•Altagowlan, 

2 

5 

S3 

25 

4 

2 

— 

- 

— 

91 

Ballyfarnan, 

12 

g 

32 

13 

13 

2 

i 

— 

- 

82 

•Ballyformoyle, 

— 

7 

67 

57 

15 

2 

: — 

- . 

- 

168 

Boyle, 

136 

37 

123 

101 

34 

15 

5 

— 

— 

450 

Ercedoge, 

7 

17 

90 

65 

28 

7 

2 

- 

- 

217 

Troghan, 

18 

43 

53 

54 

24 

10  ' 

10 

3 

215 

’Croasna, 

4 

12 

103 

82 

18 

5 

1 

- 

- 

225 

Bsteranon, 

4 

13 

35 

87 

9 

6 

2 

1 

- 

107 

Keadue, 

10 

20 

66 

65 

10 

6 

3 

- 

2 

182 

Kilbryan, 

a 

g 

89 

116 

26 

2 

- 

1 

— 

243 

‘Kilcolagh, 

1 

34 

49 

20 

12 

— ' 

3 

1 

— 

129 

Bllmacnmisky, 

2 

20 

67 

62 

25 

8 

3 

— 

194 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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Appendix  V. — Return  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  the  Number  of  various  sized  Holdings  in  tbe 

I ! County  of  Roscommon  in  the  year  1906 — continued. 


Nu 

HER  OP  HOLDINGS  IN  EACH  ELECTORAL  DIVISION. 

— 

Poor  Law  Unions 

Not 

exceeding 

Above 

Above  j 

Above 

Above  1 A1>ove 

Above 

Above 

IN  WHICH  SITUATED. 

nid  lint 

and  uot  > and  not 

and  not 

and  not 

Join 

exceeding 

sxceeding  j exceeding 

exceeding 

Acre. 

5 

Acres. 

Acres.  Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Holding. 

Bor ie  Union — continued. 

1 

I.isgarve, 

* 

58 

20  1 9 

1 

- 

ISO 

•Loughallen, 

4 

12 

111 

“ 

— 

- 

in 

Mantua, 

43 

45 

15  8 

* 

— 

— 

in 

Oakport, 

1 

fi 

20 

30 

10  i 3 

1 

M 

Rockingham, 

5 

1 

21 

13 

10  i 11 

15 

5 

1 

82 

Itnshfleld, 

7 

4 

58 

» 9 

7 

- 

123 

Tnaunagh, 

s 

10 

30 

86_._ 

42  11 

2 

- 

1«« 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total  fOi  ^ ^Non-Congested 

207 

70 

250 

841 

283 

839 

54  9 

290  111 

07 

1 

16 

_4 

735 

2,623 

Total  of  Union,  . . 

218 

320 

1,244 

1,072 

344  120 

'* 

3,410 

Carrick-on-Shannon  Union. 

Aughrim,  East,  . . 

11 

00 

39 

16  9 

* 

6 

- 

' , M* 

Aughrim,  West,  .. 

4 

0 

52 

63 

22  . 10 

8 

2 

- 

182 

Cloonteeni, 

12 

20 

52 

20 

16  10 

6 

2 

- 

147 

Croove, 

6 

2 

32 

23 

10  10 

7 

1 

- 

11 

Danesfort, 

25 

7 

48 

51 

15  7 

2 

1 

- 

KiUukln, 

s 

4 

43 

28 

4 6 

4 

1 

" 

Elllumad, 

10 

3 

IS 

82 

11  7 

4 

1 

- 

K 11  more. 

11 

6 

44 

41 

0 14 

8 

1 

- 

sm 

'Tumna,  North,  .. 

0 

10 

72 

60 

21  2 

1 

- 

- 

w 

•Tumna,  South,  . . 

1 

8 

71 

70 

10  5 

- 

- 

- 

m 

Total  of  CongestedEleotoral 

7 

18 

i*:t 

130 

81  7 

1 

— 

— 

Total  ( of  ^ ^Nou-OonRcsted 

75 

59 

349 

306 

103  73 

38 

14 

- 

1,017 

Total  of  Union,  .. 

82 

" 

402 

134  80 

30 

14 

- 

9 

Castierbaoh  Union. 

9 

•Artagli,  North,  .. 

8 

72 

282 

132 

37  10 

2 

2 

'Artagh,  South,  .. 

4 

67 

103 

106 

18  9 

7 

1 

- 

»! 

•Ballaghaderreen,  . . 

112 

79 

314 

205 

35  10 

3 

— 

'*! 

•Balllnlough, 

25 

41 

272 

160 

45  13 

7 

- 

— 

Ballintohnr, 

14 

45 

110 

34 

24  12 

12 

10 

- 

HI 

Baalick, 

12 

56 

69 

9 11 

- 

- 

- 

1J3 

Bellanagaro, 

0 

58 

197 

SO 

19  6 

0 

12 

1 

S3! 

•Buekhlll, 

— 

56 

101 

62 

10  4 

1 

— 

- 

311 

Carrowduff, 

— 

13 

19 

16 

19  10 

0 

3 

- 

Castleplunket, 

10 

14 

30 

47 

17  8 

24 

9 

1 

Castleteheen, 

2 

5 

10 

12 

0 ! 11 

0 

6 

- 

81 

Castlereagh, 

171 

50 

134 

89 

24  ; 21 

13 

8 

1 

238 

‘Cloonfower, 

2 

18 

176 

16  1 4 

2 

l 

— 

•Cloonloughor, 

4 

29 

175 

127 

15  1 5 

3 

2 

- 

m 

•Edmondstown, 

— 

10 

16t 

125 

20  j 13 

4 

— 

— 

•Fairymount, 

- 8 

27 

221 

92 

17  | 7 

4 

-- 

- 

11! 

Frenchparlc, 

27 

47 

164 

53 

12  0 

8 

1 

1 

•Klltnllagh, 

60 

315 

140 

20  0 

9 

3 

— 

o5! 

•Longhgllnn. 

8 

100 

228 

132 

28  4 

2 

- 

- _ 

Total  of  Congested  Electoral 

1 iso 

— 

1,8 

Divisions. 

411 

130  85 

Bl 

44 

4 

Elecioral  Divisions. 

- 

Total  of  Union,  .. 

398 

*»* 

1,780 

“ | m 

125 

53 

4 

6,934 

* Scheduled  as  Congested. 
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y. Retorn  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  the  Number  of  various  sized  Holdings  in  the 

County  of  Roscommon  in  the  year  1906 — continued. 




Number  or  Holdings  in 

each  Electoral  Division. 

ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS  AND 
Took  Law  Unions 

IS  WHICH  SITUATED. 

Not 

exceeding 

.tTZ 

“r 

“T". 

Above 

50 

Above 

50 

Above 

200 

Above 

Total 

Number 

exceeding 

exceeding 

exceeding 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Actcs. 

Holdings. 

ROSCOHHON  UNION. 

ithleague.  East, 

3 

. 10 

30 

27 

12 

20 

13 

« 

- 

127 

Athleague,  West, 

15 

47 

30 

22 

9 

4 

194 

Thus, 

12 

30 

9 

7 

*■ 

' 

Cloontusfcert, 

11 

38 

85 

02 

8 

4 

- 

~ 

239 

Cloooygormtcan, 

. 2 

10 

27 

11 

* 

8 

10 

7 

~ 

89 

Drumdaff, 

; 

102 

77 

20 

5 

4 

“ 

232 

Dunamon, 

17 

6 

1 

100 

Euerty, 

7 

28 

74 

48 

” 

1“ 

8 

10 

~ 

203 

Kilbride,  North,  .. 

1 

8 

87 

31 

11 

5 

9 

- 

109 

Kilbride,  South,  ... 

1 

11 

27 

51 

15 

10 

11 

4 

— 

130 

Kilgiffln, 

20 

114 

77 

19 

8 

2 

1 

- 

244 

Kiltecran, 

s 

38 

78 

46 

19 

8 

3 

- 

205 

iackan, 

1 

6 

28 

34 

18 

17 

9 

« 

— 

114 

Lii  mab  a 

2 

11 

01 

50 

26 

11 

0 

2 

1 

170 

Stoale, 

2 

27 

03 

07 

33 

13 

0 

2 

1 

214 

Koacommon, 

180 

72 

89 

04 

23 

25 

12 

10 

2 

487 

Kosmnylan, 

1 

38 

58 

30 

7 

8 

1 

5 

— 

149 

Snegg, 

1 

7 

41 

34 

18 

13 

0 

8 

- 

120 

250 

sea 

1,083 

181 

5 

Congested). 

Strokestowx  Union. 

Annaghmorc, 

1 

0 

145 

71 

1* 

5 

2 

- 

- 

244 

Ballygarden, 

4 

13 

44 

11 

3 

6 

1 

— 

174 

Banilin, 

0 

31 

81 

72 

15 

10 

7 

1 

— 

230 

ClonOnlougli, 

3 

22 

80 

50 

9 

7 

3 

2 

- 

105 

floonquin, 

— 

24 

82 

48 

12 

9 

5 

4 

— 

191 

Creevcr, 

8 

3 

57 

34 

8 

6 

4 

— 

123 

Cregga, 

2 

40 

30 

11 

4 

5 

3 

113 

Pla,  

2 

3 

10 

23 

9 

4 

3 

1 

61 

•Hphin, 

Eilalass,  North,  .. 

50 

0 

15 

20 

03 

120 

45 

73 

18 

3 

7 

j 

1 

103 

Kilglass,  South,  . . 

2 

14 

81 

73 

28 

18 

3 

— 

- 

229 

Xillavaskan. 

5 

13 

77 

50 

11 

3 

3 

1 

— 

103 

Killukiu. 

1 

43 

43 

12 

10 

5 

2 

- 

122 

lusonaKy, 

8 

24 

57 

57 

10 

1 

3 

1 

— 

102 

ngulla, 

— 

5 

10 

14 

12 

7 

7 

6 

1 

02 

•Rooskey, 

24 

43 

100 

38 

0 

- 

1 

— 

- 

224 

Roasraore, 

13 

•>A 

22 

14 

9 

8 

5 

102 

Btrokestown, 

51 

35 

41 

30 

6 

4 

7 

180 

Tennonh&rry, 

0 

8 

70 

78 

10 

2 

1 

- 

— 

184 

IllBk, 

2 

8 

.3 

70 

16 

0 

0 

177 

T°tal  of  Congested  Electoral 

24 

43 

108 

9 

_ 

1 

- 

224 

•>aa 

128 

83 

40 

2 

3,174 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Total  of  Union,  . . 

200 

310 

1,408  1 933 

242  , 128 

« 

40 

3,388 

893 

105 

60 

10 

_ 

0,479 

Divisions  in  County. 

Total  of  Non-Congested  Elec- 
toral Divisions  Tn  County. 

801 

1,488 

5,358 

4,245 

1,404 

821 

483 

250  ; 

22 

15,062 

Total  of  County,  . . 

1,202 

2,176 

8,644 

0,070 

1,708 

020  533  : 200  22  21,541 

* Scheduled  aa  Congested. 
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APPENDIX 
XI. 

VI. — Return  showing  the  Total  Area  and  the  Chief  Divisions  of  Land  in  each  Electoral  Division  of  the 
County  of  Roscommon  in  the  year  190G. 


Compiled  from  the  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906. 


Extent  is  Statute  Acres  under:— 


Electoral  Divisions  and 


Poor  Law  Unions 

Total  | 

. 

— 

IN  WHICH  SITUATED. 

AofX  1 

inducting 

Grass. 

Fruit, 

Fallow. 

anil“ 

Turf  Bog. 

Marsh. 

Ester, 
Bosds, 
Pencee,  4; 

Electoral  ; 
Division. 

Grazed. 

Barren. 

Athlone  Union. 

Athlone, 

4,707 

1,358 

2,448 

— 

— 

5 

698 

23 

— 

Me 

Bullynauoua, 

4,021 

975 

2,869 

- 

— 

4 

958 

24 

12 

79 

Caltragli, 

3,080 

880 

1,975 

- 

- 

- 

40 

182 

- 

- 

Carnagh, 

6,202 

1,893 

4,204 

1 

— 

40 

19 

26 

16 

7 

427 

Castlesampson,  . . 

7,063 

751 

1,930 

- 

- 

- 

1,063 

30 

20 

e 

257 

Cloonowro,  ..  .. 

2,636 

759 

946 

- 

— 

— 

785 

— 

— 

- 

S3 

Cranuagli,  . . 

6,212 

1,181 

2,501 

- 

— 

5 

860 

1,324 

- 

142 

iU 

Dnimlosli, 

8,114 

557 

1,121 

— 

— 

SO 

785 

495 

- 

B 

Dysart, 

0,896 

827 

3,246 

- 

- 

- 

1,271 

343 

- 

- 

Is 

Kilcor, 

3,880 

740 

2,992 

— 

— 

7 

67 

10 

- 

Sj 

Kiltoom, 

5,385 

1,381 

3,096 

5 

— 

125 

522 

— 

— 

- 

256 

Lecarrow, 

3,801 

707 

2,640 

2 

- 

250 

19 

21 

- 

6 

156 

XtookhlU, 

4,004 

887 

3,629 

— 

— 

38 

20 

12 

83 

- 

Taghboy, 

4.477 

734 

2,758 

- 

- 

- 

822 

30 

- 

- 

BV 

Taghmoconnell, 

4,720 

504 

3,884 

— 

— 

— 

106 

30 

— 

7 

Thomas  town, 

0,957 

1,109 

3,588 

- 

— 

112 

324 

468 

- 

- 

Tarrock, 

5,247 

998 

3,930 

1 

- 

110 

128 

6 

- 

m 

15,742 

B117 

ias 

3,576 

Congested). 

Ballinasloe  Union. 

BnUydangaiij 

7,033 

1,560 

4,205 

- 

- 

177 

827 

624 

- 

3 

447 

Carrowreagb,  . . 

7,027 

969 

3,972 

— 

— 

— 

1,886 

80 

40 

41 

til 

Cloonbnrreu, 

4,305 

813 

1,858 

— 

- 

44 

1,968 

10 

- 

- 

117 

Crengh, 

6,967 

1,172 

3,888 

- 

— 

127 

1,478 

38 

80 

5 

17. 

Culliagli, 

3,029 

606 

1,565 

— 

— 

01 

265 

776 

— 

- 

656 

•Moore, 

4,898 

609 

2,095 

- 

~ 

106 

1,674 

“ 

Total  of  Congested  Elec- 

4,898 

690 

2,095 

- 

- 

- 

196 

1,674 

- 

- 

“ 

Total  of  Non- Congested 

30,161 

6,120 

430 

6,211 

1,478 

120 

Electoral  Divisions. 

* 

£3 

Total  of  Union, 

35,009 

5,819 

17,108 

- 

- 

430 

6,410 

3,152 

120 

49 

g 

Bott.e  Union. 

AgliaQn, 

3,280 

648 

' 2,180 

1 

- 

14 

359 

_ 

_ 

- 

•Altagowlnn, 

2,526 

873 

035 

— 

— 

_ 

810 

12 

_ 

826 

HftJ 

Ballyfarnan, 

1,871 

342 

1,023 

2 

— 

6 

60 

3 

3 

297 

155 

•Ballyformoyle,  . . 

3,017 

780 

1,886 

— 

— ■ 

14 

128 

82 

4 

- 

125 

Boyle, 

6,846 

1,444 

4,122 

2 

_ 

51 

79 

G 

385 

— 

755 

P.reedogo, 

4,452 

1,812 

2,403 

- 

— 

314 

88 

2 

3 

52! 

Croghan, 

5,922 

1,251 

3,931 

— 

— 

123 

192 

6 

_ 

4 

415 

•Crossna, 

4,427 

1,144 

2,668 

— 

7 

339 

8 

_ 

' - 

Jit 

Esteranon, 

2,969 

683 

1,408 

— 

7 

694 

132 

5 

196 

Keadue, 

5,787 

712 

2,807 

2 

_ 

106 

358 

2 

816 

225 

451 

Kilbrysn, 

5,298 

1,164 

3,470 

1 

_ 

112 

47 

2 

14 

« 

147 

•KQcolagli, 

2,800 

696 

1,253 

_ 

_ 

_ 

520 

118 

_ 

4 

li» 

Kilmaenmiskey, 

4,659 

1,077 

2,765 

490 

51 

6 

851 

* Scheduled  ae  Congested. 
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I 

Yi_ Ketubn  showing  the  Total  Area  and  the  Chief  Divisions  of  Land  in  each  Electoral  Division  of  the  appendix 

County  of  Hoscommon  in  the  year  1 906 — cuntinued. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


VI. — Return  showing  the  Total  Area  and  the  Chief  Divisions  of  Land  in  each  Electoral  Division  of  the 
CouDty  of  Roscommon  in  the  year  1906 — continued. 


Extent  in  Statute  Acres  under  : — 


Poor  Law  Unions 

IN  WHICH  SITUATED. 

Total 

Area 

of 

Electoral 

Division. 

including 

Hay. 

Grass. 

Fallow. 

and 

Plan- 

tations. 

Turf  Bog. 

“"•b. 

Mountaii 

Grazed. 

land. 

— : Rondi, 

koscokmon  Union. 

Athleague  East, 

6,865 

912 

5,740 

- 

— 

2 

16 

58 

32 

- 

111 

Athleague  West, 

5,782 

1,437 

3,879 

- 

— 

47 

69 

118 

118 

- 

111 

Cams, 

6,024 

838 

4,639 

— 

— 

— 

266 

— 

15 

2M 

Cloontuskert 

6,042 

1,714 

2,304 

2 

— 

— 

1,098 

— 

— 

— 

264 

Cloonygormlcan, 

6,816 

958 

5,410 

- 

— 

104 

120 

2 

- 

- 

221 

Drumdaff, 

5,142 

1,499 

2,753 

3 

— 

3 

593 

— 

— 

261 

Dunnmon, 

5,172 

037 

3,853 

— 

— 

38 

409 

9 

— 

39 

12! 

Fuerty 

7,807 

1,593 

5,756 

— 

— 

32 

225 

62 

- 

- 

1!) 

Kilbride  North, 

5,046 

709 

3,837 

- 

— 

— 

203 

- 

— 

- 

237 

Kilbride  South,  - 

6,753 

944 

4,585 

— 

— 

24 

883 

— 

— 

— 

317 

Kllgiffln, 

5,260 

1,563 

2,681 

2 

— 

11 

507 

— 

138 

367 

Kilteeran, 

7,077 

1,142 

3,817 

4 

S 

140 

1,539 

101 

— 

10 

321 

Lackan, 

5,782 

1,073 

4,348 

— 

— 

3 

— 

27 

- 

- 

335 

Xismaha, 

6,184 

1,367 

2,009 

— 

— 

488 

476 

842 

49 

— 

533 

Moate, 

7,832 

1,728 

4,525 

— 

— 

145 

856 

74 

- 

48 

456 

Roscommon, 

11,499 

2,071 

8,664 

— 

— 

82 

262 

75 

— 

— 

345 

Rosmoylan, 

4,683 

1,051 

2,275 

— 

— 

310 

886 

42 

- 

- 

113 

Seiegg, 

4,570 

1,058 

3,314 

2 

- 

58 

143 

Total  of  Union  (all  Non- 
Congested). 

114,345 

22,289 

75,349 

11 

3 

MV 

963 

337 

m 

4,717 

Strokestown  Union. 

Annaghmore,  . . 

4,522 

1,514 

2,524 

— 

— 

- 

40 

229 

- 

- 

209 

Ballygarden, 

3,944 

1,220 

2,240 

7 

— 

7 

101 

83 

— 

— 

196 

Rumlin, 

5,996 

1,039 

3,560 

— 

- 

98 

051 

3 

11 

- 

334 

Clonfinlough,  . . 

4,441 

016 

2,b76 

1 

— 

2 

438 

34 

- 

- 

174 

Cloonauin, 

5,226 

1,207 

3,624 

— 

— 

20 

68 

IS 

— 

- 

289 

Creeve, 

3,333 

689 

2,126 

1 

— 

10 

210 

119 

— 

- 

178 

Cregga, 

3,614 

075 

2,396 

— 

— 

30 

51 

217 

— 

83 

162 

Ella, 

2,371 

409 

1,455 

— 

— 

— 

154 

109 

— . 

- 

244  j 

Elphln, 

3,743 

977 

2,570 

4 

- 

27 

7 

— 

— 

- 

138  . 

Kilglnss  North, 

5.685 

1,268 

3,507 

— 

— 

37 

325 

23 

— 

— 

523 

Kllgass  South 

6,010 

1,257 

3,824 

- 

— 

83 

697 

2 

- 

- 

433 

Klllavaskan, 

3,412 

682 

1,982 

1 

— 

_ 

23 

• _ 

489 

- 

235 

Klllukln, 

4,126 

720 

3,010 

- 

— 

— 

80 

92 

- 

- 

224 

Llssonaffy, 

6,888 

1,049 

1,453 

— 

• - 

5 

3,824 

- 

358 

- 

19) 

Ogulla,  . . u 

4,815 

60S 

3,962 

— 

— 

54 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

144 

•Rooskoy, 

4,623 

1,016 

1,800 

- 

— 

4 

1,565 

393 

_ . 

- 

355 

Rossmore, 

4,480 

730 

3,398 

— 

— 

17 

79 

71 

_ 

in 

161 

Strokestown, 

4,481 

830 

3,220 

5 

_ 

84 

145 

30 

_ 

_ 

165 

Tennonborry,  . . 

8,952 

1,204 

1,881 

- 

— 

_ 

459 

182 

_ 

- 

226 

Tulsk, 

4,685 

1,089 

3,097 

- 

— 

5 

110 

110 

_ 

- 

274 

Total  of  Congested  Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total  of  Non-Congeated 
Electoral  Divisions. 

85,716 

1,016 

18,146 

1,300 

52,507 

- 

«> 

1,555 

7,758 

1,322 

858 

93 

355 

4,534 

Total  of  Union, 

90,839 

19,162 

53,807 

19 

- 

483 

9,818 

c™ 

858 

93 

4,839 

Total  of  Congested  Elec- 
toral Divisions  In 

132,482 

27,228 

02,093 

* 

- 

708 

27,449 

8,403 

2,866 

1,293 

7,4« 

Total  of'Non-Congested 
Electoral  Divisions  In 

475,808 

94,643 

200,119 

81 

4 

6,506 

43,172 

7,825 

..... 

... 

23,039 

Total  of  Co.  Roscommon 

008,290 

121,871 

358,212 

« 

‘ 

7,274 

0,230 

2,288 

30,479 

* Soheduled  as  Congested. 
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G.— TABLES  SHOWING  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  LAND  ACTS  IN  CO.  ROSCOMMON.  APIE^  21 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  in  County  Roscommon  in  which  Judicial  Rents  have  been  fixed  by 
ajj  tije  Methods  provided  by  the  Land  Law  Acts,  for  First  and  Secondary  Terms,  from  the.  commence- 
ment of  Proceedings  to  31st  March,  1906 ; and  also  a Summary  of  the  Acreages,  Kents  of  Holdings  prior 
to  the  creation  of  First  Statutory  Term,  Rents  of  Holdings  for  a First  Statutory  Term,  and  Rents  of 
Holdings  for  a Second  Statutory  Term.  (Arranged  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners 
for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1906,  pp.  72  and  74  ) 


Firafc  Term,  • 
Second  Term,  . 


Judicial  Kents 
been  fixed. 


of  Holdings 
prior  to  creation 
of  First 

Statutory  Term. 


Judicial  Kents 


137,864  0 2 
37,371  11  10 


. I Judicial  Kents 
' I fixed  for  a 
Second 

‘ | Statutory  Tern 


21-8 

17-4 


for  a Second 
Statutory  Term 
on  Kents  fixed 
for  a First 
Statutory  Term. 


2.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Loans  issued  in  County  Roscommon  under  the  Puchase  of  Land  (Ireland) 
Act  1885  (Advances  in  Cash),  the  Number  of  Estates,  and  the  Total  Acreage  and  Rental  of  the  Holdings 
in  respect  of  which  the  Loans  have  been  issued  j also  the  Total  Purchase-money  and  the  amount;  of  Loans 
obtained  from  Land  Commission,  and  the  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  Rent,  during  the  period  from 
22nd  August,  1885,  to  31st  March,  1902. 

During  the  four  years  ended  31si  MarcA,  1906,  there  were  no  further  proceedings  towards  purchase 
taken  under  this  Act. 

Taken  from  the  Report  of  uthe  Irish  Land  Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  p.  94. 


Humber 

of 

Loans. 

Humber  1 
of 

Estates. 

in 

Statute  Measure. 

Net  Rent 
(a). 

Purchase-money 

agreed 

upon. 

Amount 

Loans. 

Number  of 
year’s  purchase 
of  Rent. 

649 

30 

14,454  0 11 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

118,140 

18-4 

(a)  The  Kent 
agreed  to  purchas 
Landlord,  and  in 

5 stated  in  thiB  Return  are  the  Rents  payable 
e subject  to  a Head  Kent,  Crown  Kent,  Tithe 
Buch  cases  the  outgoing  hns  been  deducted  fre 

by  the  Tenants  previous  to  the  sale,  except  In  a few  cases  where  the  Tenants 
i Rent,  or  Drainage  Charge  or  other  outgoing,  previously  payable  by  the 
im  the  Rent  previously  payable  by  the  Tenant. 

8.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Loans  issued  in  County  Roscommon  under  the  Purchase  of  Laud  (Ireland) 
Acts,  1891, 1896  (Advances  in  Guaranteed  Land  Stock),  and  the  Total  Acreage  and  Rental  of  the  Hold- 
ing in  respect  of  which  the  Loans  have  been  issued ; the  Total  Purchase-money  and  the  Amount  of  Loans 
obtained  from  the  Land  Commission,  and  the  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  Rent,  during  the  period 
ended  31st  March,  1906. 

Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  p.  116. 


Statute  Measure. 


Purchase-money. 


4.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Loans  issued  in  County  Roscommon  under  the  Insh  Land  Act,  1903  (ex- 
clusive of  Estates  Commissioners’  transactions),  the  Total  Acreage  and  Rental  of  Holdings  in  respect  ot 
which  the  Loans  have  been  issued ; also  the  Total  Purchase-money,  and  the  amount  of  Loans  obtained 
from  the  Land  Commission,  and  the  Number  of  Years'  Purchase  of  Rent,  during  the  period  ending  31st 
March,  1906. 

Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  p.  139. 


Statute  Measure. 


Purchase-money. 


3ji2 
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H -STATEMENT  SHOWING,  BY  UNIONS  AND  ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS,  THE  ESTATES 
PURCHASED  THE  CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOARD  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON  (a). 


Supplied  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 


Anna. 

Poor 

Union. 

Electoral  Division. 

Estate. 

Congested. 

Non- 

Congested. 

Tenanted. 

Un- 

tenanted. 

Total. 

Valua- 

tion. 

Rental. 

Purchase 

Money. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Casilebba.  ^ 

Ballaghadereen,  | 
BuckiU,  j 

Waldron, 

1,487 

- 

684 

1,437 

792 

17,549 

Cnstleteheen, 

Mrs.  M.  Glancy, 

— 

534 

— 

534 

534 

493 

- 

11,600 

Castlerea,  1 

Castleteheen,  / 

W.  J.  M'Dermott, 

- 

322 

* 

819 

326 

2 

8,250 

Belanagare. 

R.  Flynn, 

~ 

190 

- 

190 

190 

123 

- 

3,100 

Ballinlough,  1 

Kiltullagh,  / 

Crichton, 

1,092 

- 

1,092 

- 

1,092 

334 

287 

6,284 

Kiltullagh, 
Belanagare,  "1 

P.  M.  Xeonard,  . . 

785  ; 

312 

473 

785 

220 

94 

5,968 

Buckill,  l 

.T.  C.  Murphy,  . . 

3,638 

1,778  1 

3,746 

1,670  1 

5,416 

1,859 

1,427 

35,302 

■ 

Artagh  Worth,  J 
Belanagare, 

P.  C.  Morris,  . . 

_ 

364 

__ 

364 

364 

336 

_ 

6,500 

Ballintober, 

Glancy  Wellsgrove, 

- 

282 

- 

282 

282 

190 

- 

5,714 

Baslick, 

A.  J.  Kelly, 

- 

257 

97 

160 

257 

48 

32 

900 

Loughglynn, 

Dr.  Ellison, 

286 

280 

286 

50 

43 

960 

Frenchpark,  1 

Kiltullagh,  f 

BuckOl,  1 

Eairymount,  I 

R.  0.  Longflel'l,* 

714 

3,014 

1,429 

2,299 

3,728 

1,721 

493 

40,100 

Frenchpark,  | 

De  Freyne.t 

24,744 

7,119 

24,747 

7,116 

31,863 

>12,189 

9,071 

195,040 

Artagh,  North,  f 
Artagh,  South, 
Belanagare,  J 

Castleteheen, 

Capt.  C.  French,* 

818 

818 

802 

_ 

18,400 

Castlercagb, 

J.  Fitzgibbon’s 
Farm. 

~ 

49 

49 

49 

32 

_ 1 

1,210 

Totals,  .. 

32,696 

14,727 

82,465 

14,958 

47,423 

19,516 

12,368 

356,837 

Steokes  - 
rows. 

aoonyquin. 

Do., 

Major  French,  .. 

Ml.  Kelly  (Kflna- 
nooan). 

- 

1,073 

172 

313 

760 

1,073 

1,001 

225 

22,918 

Totals, 

- 

1,245 

313  : 

032 

1,245 

1,108 

225 

27,518 

OSCOHMON, 

Athleague, 

R.  0.  Xungfield.t 

} 

Carrowduff, 

De  Freyne.t 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cloonygormican, 

Capt.  French,!  • • 

J 

SoiE.—The  portion  of  the  Dillon  Estate  in  the  Castlerea  Union  has  been  included  in  the  figures  given  for  Swineford  Union,  Co.  Mayo, 
«s  the  particulars  for  each  section  could  not  be  accurately  apportioned. 


(a)  See  also  Map  facing  p.  800. 


* Including  portion  of  estate  in  Roscommon  Union. 

t The  particulars  of  the  portion  of  this  estate  in  Roscommon  Union  are  included  in  these  figures,  as  the  figures  for  each  Union  cannot 
apportioned. 

t The  particulars  of  the  sections  of  those  estates  in  Roscommon  Union  have  been  Included  In  the  figures  given  for  the  Castlerea  Union 
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APPENDIX  30. 

I.— LIST  OF  PARISH  COMMITTEE  GRANTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  IN  COUNTY 
ROSCOMMON 


Taken  from  the  16th  Report  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  p.  96. 


Gurteen, 

Kilkeevan, 

Loughglynn  and  Llaacull, 
Kllglass, 

Tibohine, 


N.B.— There . 


Poor  Law  Union. 


. . . . Boyle, 

. . . . Castlerea, 

. . . . Oaatlereagli, 

. . . . Strokestown, 

. . . . Castlerea, 


Totals, 


Net  Amount  of 
Grants  made  to 
31st  March,  1900. 


six  Parish  Committees  at  work  fn  six  of  the  ten  congested  parishes  in  County  Boseommon. 


J.— STATEMENT  OF  PARISH  COMMITTEE  SCHEME  AND  SANITARY  EXPENDITURE 
IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON. 


Statement  showing  Total  Amounts  expended  on  Improvements  (exclusive  of  Cost  of  Supervision)  for  the  years 
1900  to  1906  j the  Expenditure  on  the  Erection  and  Improvement  of  Dwelling-houses  and  Out-offices  in 
the  years  1900  to  1906 ; and  the  average  annual  Salaries  of  Sanitary  Officers  in  the  Rural  Districts 
containing  Congested  Districts,  together  with  the  aggregate  sums  paid  in  1905  for  Salaries  to  these  Officers. 


Supplied  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 


Carrick-on- 
Shannon 
(part  of). 
Boyle  (part 


works  of 
all  lrinda 
undertaken 
under  the 
scheme  for 

lOOt)8  toei9O0. 


Dwelling-liouses| 

Out-offloes 

In 

1900  to  1900. 


Medical.Offlcer  of  Health. 


0 0 
0 4 


60  0 0 
14  0 0 


Executive 

$£££ 


in  each 
Rural 
District. 


Total  paid  for  Salary. 

£ S.  d.| 

9 2 

2 19  0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 


Sub-Sanitary  Officer. 


11  8 
13  0 0 I 


8 16  0 

4 6 8 

8 0 0 1 
6 0 0 1 

5 0 0 


16  3 1 32 


65  8 0 I 5 


K.— STATEMENT  SHOWING  ROADS,  BRIDGES,  AND  OTHER  INLAND  WORKS  UNDES- 
TAFEN  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON  BY  THE  BOARD  UP  TO  THE  31st  MARCH,  1907. 

Taken  from  the  16th  Report  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  p.  87. 


Name  of  Work. 


Expenditure, 

1906-1907. 


Arigna  Hoad  Repairs. 
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L.-  LOCAL  TAXATION  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON.  appendix  xi 

The  following  Statements  show  (1)  the  Poor  Ratos  iu  each  Electoral  Division  in  each  Union  for  the 
financial  years  ending  in  1881  and  1891 ; (2)  County  Cess  in  each  Barony  in  the  County  in  1891 — there  is 
no  official  information  available  as  to  County  Cess  in  1881 ; and  (3)  fuller  details  about  the  new  Poor  Rate 
for  1901  and  1905.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  Rates  in  1881  and  1891  cannot  be  compared 
vith  the  Rates  in  1901  and  1905.  Priortothe  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  Poor  Rate  was  charged 
to  Electoral  Divisions  and  County  Cess  to  Baronies.  Now  Union  charges  are  levied  over  the  whole  Union, 

District  charges  on  Rural  Districts,  County  charges  on  the  County,  separate  charges  on  special  areas,  and  the 
whole  is  complicated  by  the  charges  made  in  the  rates  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898. 

Before  that  Act  the  Poor  Rate  was  paid  by  the  tenant  (except  in  the  case  of  holdings  valued  at  £4  and 
under,  where  the  landlord  paid),  but  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  deduct  part  of  the  amount  paid  from  his 
rent,  usually  half.  County  Cess  was  paid  and  borne  by  the  occupier,  except  in  the  case  of  holdings  let  after 
the  1st  August,  1870.  In  these  cases,  if  the  holding  was  valued  at  over  £4,  the  tenant  paid,  but  was  entitled 
to  deduct  from  his  rent  part  of  the  amount  paid,  usually  one-half.  If  the  holding  was  valued  at  £4  or  under, 
the  County  Cess  was  paid  by  the  landlord. 

Under  tho  Act  a Grant  in  Aid,  called  the  Agricultural  Grant,  and  amounting  to  £727,655,  is  made 
annually  to  the  local  authorities.  This  grant  is  equal  to  half  the  combined  Poor  Rate  and  County  Cess 
which  was  certified  to  be  taken  to  have  been  raised  off  agricultural  land  in  what  was  known  as  the  standard 
financial  year.  The  balance  of  the  money  required  for  purposes  formerly  met  out  of  the  County  Cess  and 
the  Poor  Rate  is  now  provided  by  means  of  the  new  Poor  Rate,  County  Cess  being  no  longer  collected 
eo  nomine. 

The  Act  was  intended  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Grant  in  respect  of  existing  tenancies  to  the 
landlords  as  regards  the  old  Poor  Rate,  and  to  the  tenant  as  regards  the  County  Cess.  In  order  to  effect  this 
it  was  provided  that  in  the  case  of  tenancies  existing  at  the  1st  April,  1899,  the  tenant  should,  in  general,  pay 
the  new  Poor  Rate,  but  that  the  rent  should  be  adjusted  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  to  landlord  and 
tenant  their  respective  shares  of  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultui-al  Grant.  In  the  case  of  tenancies  created 
after  the  1st  April,  1899,  the  tenant  must,  in  general,  pay  the  Poor  Rate,  and  has  no  right  to  deduct 
anything  from'  his  rent.  Where  a fair  rent  is  fixed  after  the  1st  April,  1899,  special  provision  is  made 
by  Section  55  to  ensure  permanently  to  the  occupier  and  the  landlord  their  respective  benefits  from  the 
Agricultural  Grant. 


1.  Statement  showing  the  Poor  Rate  in  the  Pound  made  in  the  Electoral  Divisions  of  the  Unions  which 
are  included  wholly  or  partly  in  County  Roscommon  for  the  financial  years  1881  and  1891. 
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1.  Statement  showing  the  Poor  Rate  in  the  Pound  made  in  the  Electoral  Divisions  of  the  Unions  which 
are  included  wholly  or  partly  in  County  Roscommon  for  the  financial  years  1881  and  1901 — continued 


2.  Statement  showing  the  County  Cess  on  each  Barony  of  the  County  of  Roscommon  for  the  financial 
year  ended  in  1891. 

Supplied  ly  the  Local  Government  Board. 


Kama  of  Barony. 

County  Ceas,  1891. 

*.  a. 

Atblone  North,  . . . . . . , , 

1 *1 

Athlone  South, 

1 6* 

Ballintubber  North, 

i lii 

Ballintubber  South,} 

2 Oi 

Bnllymoe, 

Boyle,  . . 

1 101 

Castlerea, 

1 71 

Frenohpark,  . . 

1 81 

Moyearnan,  „ 

1 HI 

ltoscommon,  .. 

1 61 
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APPENDIX  XX 

^.—Statement  showing  the  Poor  Rates  in  Rural  Districts  in  Countv  Roscommon  during  the  year  ended 
the  31st  of  March,  1901,  with  the  sums  collected  in  respect  thereof ; also  che  latest  valuation  of  each 
Rural  District. 


4.— Statement  showing  the  Poor  Rates  in  Rural  Districts  in  County  Roscommon  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  of  March,  1906,  with  the  sums  collected  in  respect  thereof  during  the  year;  also  the  latest 
rateable  valuation  of  each  Rural  District. 


3 N 
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5. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  Salaries  paid  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  each  Rural  District 
for  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1905. 

Supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


Ritual  districts. 


Total  Amount. 


Amount  Recouped 
by 

Government  Grant 


Athlon  e No.  2,  . . 
BoRinosloe  No.  2, 

Boyle  No.  1, 

Carrick-on-Shannon  No.  2, 
Oastlereagli, 

Roscommon.  . . 
Strokestown,  . . 


50  10  0 

25  8 0 

63  15  0 

51  1 4 

219  10  0 

121  10  0 
162  0 0 


42  15  S 
10  14  0 

31  17  6 

27  2 2 

67  0 0 

56  15  0 

55  0 It 


Total, 


712  17  4 291  5 1 


6. — Statement  as  to  Expenditure  on  Labourers’  Cottages. 


Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  194  of  1906. 


Statement  showing  in  respect  of  each  Rural  District  (1)  the  Valuation.  (2)  Number  of  Labourers’  Cottages 
(a)  built;  (b)  in  course  of  construction.  (3)  Amount  of  Loans  (a)  sanctioned  ; (6)  received.  (4)  Amount  required 
to  be  raised  annually  in  repayment  of  Loans  sanctioned.  (5)  Amount  which  would  bo  raised  by  the  maximum 
rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  allowed  for  purposes  of  Acts.  (G)  Rate  per  pound  required  to  raise  amount 
specified  in  Column  4.  (7)  Present  poundage  rate  levied  on  Rural  District  for  Labourers  Acts  purposes. 

(8)  Amount  of  Exchequer  contribution  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  day  of  March,  1906.  (9)  Amount  of  rent 
received  from  tenants  of  cottages  and  plots  during  year. 


| Number  of 
I Labourers’ 

| Cottages. 

Amount  of  Lean. 

1 

Amount 
required  to 

Amount 
would  be 
raised  by 
the  maxi- 

of  one 
shilling 
in  the  pound 
allowed  for 
purposes 
of  Acts. 

Rate 

per 

Present 
| age  rata 

Amount 

of 

Exchequer 
Contribution 
for  the 
year  ended 
31st  March, 
1906. 

j Amount 

! received 
from  tenants 

Rural  district. 

tion 

of 

Rural 
; District, 

Built. 

r 

! In 
i course 
of 

Con- 

struc- 

tion. 

Sanctioned. 

Received. 

annually  in 
repayment 
of 

Loans 

sanctioned. 

required 
to  raise 
amount 
spceilled 

column  4. 

Rural 

District 

for 

Labourers 

Acts 

purposes. 

| of  cottages 
and  plots 
during 
| year  ended 
; 31st  March. 
..  1906. 

1 1. 

2C«). 

2 (ft). 

3 (a). ' 

3 (ft). 

4. 

5. 

6. 

>7. 

3 

1 91  _ 

£ 

£ ».  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ j.  d. 

d. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

! £ J,  A 

Athlone  No.  2. 

32,991 

~ 

- 

1,649  11  0 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

Balliiiasloe  No.  2,  . . 

10,398 

1 

- 

186  16  0 

186  15  0 

4 10  0 

619  18  0 

■i 

•09 

- ! 

j 213  8 

Boyle  No.  1,  . . 

44,743  1 

| 30 

2 

. 6,480  0 0 

6,330  0 0 , 

287  16  0 j 

2,237  3 0 J 

• 1'64 

- 

281  4 11 1 

117  5 6 

Carrick-on-Shannon 
No.  2. 

22,305 

37 

10 

5,415  0 0 1 

4,774  10  0 ! 

260  5 0 

1,115  5 0 1 

2-69 

1 

199  8 7 ! 

10710  S 

Castlereagh,  ! 

75,050 

- 

13 

8,730  0 0 j 

3,8(30  0 0 

427  3 8 ' 

3,752  10  0 ; 

1-37 

•26 

- j 

“ 

Roscommon, 

68,875 

38 

7 

8,540  0 0 | 

6,840  0 0 

374  6 4 

3,243  15  0 j 

1-38 

•5 

244  8 6 ; 

10316  8 

Strokestown, 

61,145 

33 

6 

6,175  0 0 I 

5,730  0 0 

196  6 6 

2,657  5 0 

•92 

- 

11310  5! 

81  0 6 

301,517 

130 

88 

'35,526  15  0 

27,721  5 0 ' 

1,540  7 0 j 

15,075  7 0 

1-23 

- 

838  12  5 | 

11512  7 
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fA  . e showing  the  Number  of  Tenements  of  One  Room,  and  the  Number  of  Occupants  of  such  Tenements  in  APPxi  Di 
each  County  District  and  Electoral  Division  in  the  County  of  Roscommon  in  1901. 


Taken  from  Roscommon  County  Census  Book,  pp  59,  60,  61. 


Tenements  op  One  Room. 


Co.-siT  Districts 

Occupier 

„v 

AND 

ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS. 

Total 

Number. 

1 

Person. 

Persons. 

3 

Persons, 

4 

Persons. 

G 

Persons. 

6 

Persons 

Persons-!  Persons 

* 

Persons 

10 

Persons 

11 

Persons 

12 

Persons 

up- 

wards. 

Total  of  County, 

1,344 

450 

380 

196 

108 

« 

62 

33 

13 

3 

- 

jthlose  No.  2 Rural  District. 
il'iIum  West  Rural  . . 

~ 

EsUyusmans, 

0 

2 

3 

- 

“ 

— 

“ 

— 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

< altragh,  .. 

— 

— 

“ 

~ 

“ 

— 

“ 

“ 

_ 

- 

— 

Carnagii,  . • • • • • 

c 

2 

1 

— 

“ 

~ 

~ 

1 

“ 

~ 

Castlaampson, 

3 

2 

1 

~ 

— 

— 

“ 

“ 

— 

“ 

~ 

- 

Cl'ionowa,  .. 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

I'rannagli,  . . 

5 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

DrumMi,  . . 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dyaarl 

10 

3 

3 

1 

2 

— 

— 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

Kiltar, 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Kiltoom,  .. 

7 

6 

2 

- 

— 

- 

~ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Leoarrow,  . . 

3 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

RochkiB 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Taghbnr,  .. 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_ — 

Taglunaeonnell, 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Tiinniaatown, 

4 

2 

2 

. - 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— ■ 

Turr.uk, 

3 

1 

1 

“ 

1 

~ 

~ 

- 

■ “ 

~ 

Total,  .. 

K 

17 

• 

• 

1 

1 

■ 

, 

- 

- 

liiLiisiSLOE  No.  2 Rural 
District. 
Ballydangan, 

CarrOTieagh, 

s 

3 

« 

1 

1 

— 

• 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

Clounborren, 

3 

j 

, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Creagh. 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Ctdliagh, 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

• _ 

■ _ 

• _ ' 



’ 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

T«tal.  .. 

* 

5 

3 

1 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bong  so.  l Rural  District. 
Aghao, 

Altagoulsn, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ealljijnun, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ISoUj-fjcmoyie, 

, 

„ 

_ 

T-oyls  Rural, 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

T«*yle  I’rban, 

g 

, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Rreedsge, 

Croatian, 

3 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

Crown, 



_ 

_ 

• _ 

__ 

_ 

Estenoow, 

. 

t 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kenlew, 

Eilbryan, 

1 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kilwlagh, 

j 

_ 

_ 

_ 

' _ 

_ 

_ 

^iimwanuy, 

x 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

f«gar»e 

— — 

18 

6 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 
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appendix  m. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Tenements  of  One  Room,  and  the  Number  of  Occupants  of  such  Tenement 
each  County  District  and  Electoral  Division  in  the  County  of  Roscommon  in  1901 continued 


| 

Tenements  of 

One  Room 

Countt  Districts 

Occupied  bv 

AND 

i Total 

| 

- 

T [Electoral  Divisions. 

1 Number. 

1 

4 

10 

11 

12 

Person. 

Persons 

! Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

! . Persia 

1 



ipwrr 

BOTLB  NO.  1 RURAL 
DISTRICT-  con  till  ml. 

Lougli  Allen, 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

~ 

1 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Mantua, 

7 

1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

__ 

Oakport, 

a 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Rockingham, 

2 

1 

1 

~ 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Rushfield,  . . 

3 

2 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

Tivannagh,  . . 

10 

3 

2 

3 

2 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

~ 

Total 

21S 

64 

40 

10 

13 

12 

• 

■ 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

' 

Rural  District. 

Aughrim  East, 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Anghrim  West, 

4 

- 

3 

~ 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

Cloonteem,  . . 

4 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

Creeve,  .... 

5 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Danesfoct,  . . 

8 

2 

2 

3 

- 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Killukin, 

3 

2 

1 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

- 

KUlummod, 

7 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

KHmore, 

5 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

~ 

- 

Tumna  North, 

5 

3 

1 

1 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Tumna  South, 

6 

3 

[2 

- 

— 

— 

1 

— 

~ 

“ 

- 

Total,  .. 

51 

27 

18 

6 

2 

> 

■ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Castlereagh  Rural  District. 

Artagh,  North, 

78 

24 

17 

8 

9 

„ 

7 

5 

2 

j 

_ 

Artagb,  South, 

31 

11 

8 

4 

3 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ballaghaderreen, 

77 

37 

21 

10 

5 

_ 

! 

_ 

! 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

Balllnlougb, 

51 

11 

14 

8 

2 

4 

o 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ballintober,  . . 

55 

7 

15 

10 

0 

5 

o 

3 

8 

_ 

! 

- 

Baslick, 

1 

_ 

Bellanagare, 

27 

o 

10 

! 

! 

j 

j 

_ 

_ 

BuckoIU,  . . . , 

20 

6 

8 

3 

1 

_ 

j 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Carrowduff , . . 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Castleplunket, 

6 

3 

— 

_ 

1 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

Oaetlereagh, 

55 

16 

10 

7 

4 

4 

j 

! 

1 

_ 

- 

Caatleteheed, 

3 

— 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Cloonfower,  . . 

13 

V 

3 

— 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ ' 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Coolougher,  . . 

17 

6 

6 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Edmondstown, 

46 

14 

17 

7 

_ 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

Fairy  mount-, 

32 

IS 

10 

5 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Prenchpaik, 

SO 

15 

8 

6 

7 

3 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

Kiltullagli, 

28 

10 

e 

6 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Loughglinn, 

18 

5 

8 

* 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

” 

Total,  . 

597 

197 

17. 

81 

52 

28 

23 

19 

10 

. 

4 

i 

- 

— 
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v -Tablb  allowing  the  Number  of  Tenements  of  One  Room,  and  the  Number  of  Occupants  of  such  Tenements  in  Apt'|^Drr 
each  County  District  and  Electoral  Division  in  the  County  of  Roscommon  in  1901 —e&ntinued. 


Cocsrr  districts 
AST 

Electoral  Divisions. 


RISCOJOOS  IUT.AL  DISTRICT. 


AtWessue 


West, 


Cuns, 

Clomtusiccrf, 

Cioonygorniiean, 
PrcxdsJT,  . . 


Fuerty, 

Kilride  North, 
Kilbride  South, 


Mole, 

Roscommon  Rural, 
Rowmmon  Urban, 
Roemoylaii, 


Steokestowx  Rural  District. 


Tenements  of  One  Room 


Annaghmore, 

Eallygarden, 

Bunib, 


Aloonyqnin, 

Creeve, 

■Crera, 

51a, 

tlpiiin. 

Blglaej  North, 

KU^ass  South,' 

Kiilsvackan, 

KiHuldn, 

I.ssGouffy, 

OgEIa, 

Rowhy, 
Riwmore,  . . 
Stmkeslown, 
Termonbarry, 
TnlsS, 


Persons.!  Persons. 


Persons 

lupwards 
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0.— OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


There  is  a large  amount  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  Occupations  of  the  People  given  in  the  County  Roscommon 
Census  Book  (pp.  71-77),  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted  : 


FEMALES. 


* 

- 

! 

i 

i. 

OCCUPATION'S. 

Total. 

Unde 

lfi 

years 

under 

1 20 
and 
under 
25. 

2d 

under 

65. 

65 
1 and 
up- 
wards 

Occupations. 

j Total. 

Unde 
1 15 
years 

undei 

20. 

under 

u:.de 

15. 

]'» 

under 

65. 

wards. 

AdMcm/rcttE. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I.  in  Fitlde  u nd  Pastures. 

13,344 

133 

farmer,  Grazier.  .. 

0,328 

2,083 

2,020 

38 

Grandson,  Brother,  Nephew. 
I'inn  Bailiff, 

25 

- 

- 

1 

10 

11 

3 

Farmer,  Grazier,  . . 
Agricultural  Labourer,  Cot- 

3,118 

11 

25 

504 

1,071 

937 

Agricultural  Labourer,  Cottager 

2,358 

28 

418 

798 

107 

232 

i ,i 

U 

20 

Shepherd, 

533 

2 

42 

ir> 

103 

178 

72 

Shepherdess, 

■ 30 

- 

- 

- 

r, 

9 

Karin  Servant  (In-door). 

1,499 

00 

370 

314 

470 

175 

71 

Farm  Servant  (in-door), 

139 

5 

33 

21 

44 

10 

20 

Otliera  engaged  in,  or  con- 
nected with  Agriculture. 

32 

~ 

2 

2 

9 

11 

5 

Others  engaged  in,  or  con- 
nected with  Agriculture. 

12 

" 

- 

" 

8 

! 

S.  hi  IFuoV*. 

Vooilma  i- 

2 

- 

- 

" 

1 

1 

* 3.  In  Gardens. 

Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  Florist, 

3 

- 

- 

- 

. 2 

1 

- 

hardener  (not  Domestic). 

35 

" 

7 

2 

0 

13 

4 

in  Textile  Fabrics. 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  ABOUT 

ANIMALS, 

, 

1.  Wool  and  Worsted. 

'•room,  Horse  Keeper,  Horse 

32 

Veterinary  Surgeon.  Farrier, 

0 

- 

_ 

o 

3 

_ 

Woollen  Cloth  Manufacture, 

10 

“ 

" 

2 

3 

. 8 

3 

tattle,  Sheep,  Pie — Dealor, 

30 

- 

5 

2 

17 

14 

1 

Gamekeeper, 

48 

- 

2 

8 

22 

15 

1 

rtCSOSS  WORKING  AND  DBAT.- 

2.  Mixed  or  Unspecified 
Materials. 

iso  re  Textile  Fabrics. 

1.  Fool  and  Worsted. 

Woollen  Cloth  Manufacture, 

„ 

Weaver  (undefined), 

2 

" 

- 

1 

1 

Draper,  Linen  Draper,  Mercer, 

00 

1 

22 

10 

- 

3.  Cotton  and  Flax.  L 

13 

_ 

1 

- 

8 

0 

3 

las.  Liueu— Manufacture — 
i'Plnmng  processes). 

j 

facturer,  Worker,  Dealer. 

Embroiderer, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Others,  . . 

” 

" 

2 

9 

8 

* 

Materials. 

r$eiler”ine'  f!ord—1Ialcer- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

5.  -Viced' or  Unspecified 
Materials. 

"'cava  (undefined), 

1 

GENERAL  LABOURER,  (a)  1 

• 

9 j 

j 

1 

: 

Draimr,  Linen  Draper.  Mercer, 

111 

2 

35 

ai 

18 

6 

1 

• ■ - ' : 

GENERAL  LABOURER  (a) 

022 

8 

131 

157 

270 

221 

132 

' 

■;j  ' 

ml  The  majority  of  these  “ Uenernl  Labourers  ” may  be  assumed  to  be  Agricultural  Labourers,  although  not  having  returned  themselves  as  juoh 

8.0 
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L\  - -Occupiers  of  Land  engaged  in  other  pursuits  besides  Farming  in  the  County  Roscommon  (p. 


Q. — Emigration  from  the  County  of  Roscommon  during  each  year,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  to  the 
31st  December,  1906. 


Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  the  Registrar-General. 


Years. 

Males. 

Fomales.j 

PoreonJ 

Years. 

Mates. 

i\)nmles.| 

Persona. 

Yours. 

Females/  tawai. 

1851  (from  1st  May), 

1,986 

2,120 

4,115 

1871  (from  1st  April), 

735 

U08 

1,343 

1801  (from  1st  April 

017 

1,015 

' 

1,032 

1852, 

3,231 

3,003 

6.324 

1872, 

060 

841 

1,807 

1802 

9U7 

000 

1,9(6 

1858, 

2,034 

2,117 

4,151 

1873, 

1,270 

1,105 

2,465 

1803, 

786 

1,015 

1,791 

1854, 

1,004 

1,712 

3,616 

1874, 

. 025 

758 

1,383 

1804, 

502 

004 

1,190 

1855, 

813 

812 

1,825 

1875, 

348 

410 

707 

1605, 

689 

787 

1,916 

1850, 

012 

834 

1,746 

1876, 

150 

221 

380 

1806, 

581 

739 

1.320 

1857, 

889 

681 

1,550 

1877, 

200 

302 

502 

1807, 

482 

767 

1,149 

1858 

482 

503 

085 

1878, 

384 

513 

807 

1808, 

464 

719 

1,185 

1850 

764 

793 

1,537 

1879, 

307 

561 

938 

1800, 

789 

1,160 

1.0.78 

1850, 

786 

868 

1,654 

1880, 

1,408 

1,510 

3,012 

1000, 

1,042 

1,818 

2,358 

1861  (to  31st  March), 

215 

218 

433 

1881 

to  31st  March) 

138 

78 

216 

1001  (to  31st  March 

67 

59 

126 

Total, 

13,006 

13,760 

27,756 

Total, 

6,716 

7,075 

13,700 

Total, 

7,106 

9,220 

16,332 

1861  (from  1st  April),. 

387 

102 

780 

1881  (from  1st  April) 

072 

1,084 

2,056 

1901  (from  1st  Ap'ilj 

028 

1,088 

1.71« 

1862 

618 

742 

1,300 

1882, 

1,263 

1,100 

2,462 

1002, 

832 

1,252 

2,064 

1863, 

1,964 

1,854 

3,818 

1883, 

1,567 

1,657 

3,224 

1903, 

607 

833 

MM 

1864, 

1,687 

1,683 

3,870 

1884, 

1,166 

1,828 

2,494 

1904, 

380 

058 

l.MT 

1865, 

1,072 

1,019 

2,001 

1885, 

945 

1,035 

1,980 

1905, 

425 

460 

885 

1866, 

1,371 

1,057 

2,428 

1886, 

027 

1,024 

1,951 

1906  (to  31st  Dec.), 

382 

408 

790 

1807 

012 

836 

1,748 

1887, 

1,235 

1,234 

2,460 

— 

— 

— 

1868, 

877 

620 

1,506 

1888, 

1,066 

1,172 

2,238 

Total, 

3,268 

4,699 

7,961 

1870 

1,060 

837 

1,906 

1890, 

1,000 

1,103 

2,103 

General  Total,  . . 

53,058 

50,703 

110,3 

1871  (to  1st  March), 

15* 

73 

227 

1891  (to  81st  March) 

67 

“ 

02 

Total,  „ 

11,353 

10,040 

21,393 

Total, 

11,225 

11,003 

23,128 

(«)  The  enumeration  of  emigrants  from  Irish  Ports  did  not  commence  till  tlio  1st  of  May,  1851. 
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11.— STATE-AIDED  EM  IGR  AT  LON. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  under  12  and  13  Vic.,  c.  104,  see.  26,  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
empowered  to  apply  part  of  the  rates  and  to  borrow  money  “for  the  purpose  of  defraying  or  assisting  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  emigration  of  poor  persons.” 

Under  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Act,  1882  (45  and  46  Vic.,  c.  47),  power  was  given  to  borrow  from 
Public  Funds  on  easier  terms  for  the  above  purposes,  and  the  Treasury  might  authorise  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  to  make  grants  to  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  same  purposes,  the  total  grants  not  to 
exceed  £100,000,  and  the  sums  granted  not  to  exceed  £5  for  each  person.  These  grants  were  confined  to 
the  nine  counties,  part  of  which  are  at  present  scheduled  as  congested,  the  Unions  of  Belmullet,  Newport, 
Swinford,  Clifden,  und  Ougliterard  being  specially  mentioned. 

Under  the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883  (46  and  47  Vic.,  c.  43),  the  limit  of  the 
m-ant  was  increased  to  £200,000,  of  which  one-quarter  might  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  migrating  “ persons 
or  families,”  and  the  limit  of  individual  grants  was  increased  to  £8. 

The  total  grants  made  under  these  sections  amounted  to  £133,172  10a.  2d.  up  to  1891,  when  they  were 
repealed  by  section  35  of  the  Land  Act  of  1891,  which  established  the  Congested  District  Board. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  State-aided  emigrants  from  the  County  of  Roscommon  in 
1883  and  in  1884,  and  the  amount  of  grant  to  each  Union  : — 

Taken  from  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  p.  12. 


The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  consents  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  expenditure 
of  sums  out  of  the  rates  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  emigration  of  poor  persons  from  the 
County  of  Roscommon  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1884  : — 


Supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


UNION'. 

Sums  authorized 
to  be 
Expended. 

Number  of 
Persons  Assisted 

£ *.  d. 

Ballinasloo  (part  of), 

27  5 0 

Boyle  (part  of), 

331  1 0 

Carriok-on-Shttniioii  (part  of),  .. 

182  10  0 

Castlerea,  . . • • . ■ • 

687  13  0 

307 

Total, 

7,999  11  2J 

- 

5,388  . 

3 o 2 
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4.  Taulk  showing  the  Quantity  of  Live  Stock  for  the  County  of  Roscommon  in  each  Year  from  1897-1  £ 


Years  1899-10 
007,002  Acn 


Years  1902-1900- 


Nbmbeu  or  Horses. 


Two  ' one 
years  year  Undei 

old  and  old  and  one 
up-  under  year. 


,200  1.900 


,190  1,741 


,408  | 2,109 

,500  ! 2,443 

,070  j 2,389 

,002  2,440 


Moles  asp 
Asses. 


° The  elassiflontion  n< 


: year  Under 
i old  and  one 
under  year. 


66,274  j 80,711 
65,953  j 31,030 
67,231  33,435 

70,733  j 34,447 
78,841  j 35,690 
73,144  | 35,529 


69,390  1 33,978  ; 31,729 
07,487  j 37,203  j 29,357 


year  Under 


,090  j 72,343 
116,450  j 74,733 
119,658  75,303 

,804  j 78,655 
125,012  • 80,832 
15,408  j 72,802 
1,263  | 68,078 
104,108  | 03,868 


102,85 


4,140  39,233 


4,290  j 42,239 
3,071  j 37,972 
3,474  I 32,086 
5,712*1  32,849* 


Number  1 
of 

POPITUY. 


595,507 
■173  i 681,3s 
.101  j 031, te 
615,273 


011,407 


s months'old  and  upwards.”  and  “Pigs  under  sis  months  old." 


5.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Holdings  exceeding  One  Acre,  and  Extent  of  Land  under  Chops,  in  the  County  of 
Roscommon  such  Year  from  1897-1906. 


Years  1897-98 
585,407  Acres 


Years 

Number 

of 

Hold- 

lTIre 

11897 

19,220 

1898 

19,229 

1899 

20,329 

1900 

20,289 

1901 

20,165 

1902 

20,156 

1903 

20,216 

1904 

20,268 

1905 

20,217 

1906 

20,339 

EXTENT  UNDER  CROPS.  IN  STATUTE  ACRES.  IN  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1890  10  1003. 
Cons,  Beans,  and  Pease.  j Other  Crocs. 

1 Mangel  | 


I Bar-  ; 


Pause. 


409  17,003  | 472 
359  : 17,761  i 322 
851  10.279  1 338 


19,57' 


1 | 20,347 
8 I 19,445 

2 10,896 
17,857 


US'  £ 

i Root- 


Other  I Total 
| Crops.  | Crops. 


,943  i 1,601 


2,306  27,842 


2,407  28,940 
2,450  * 28,530 
2,180  27,040 
2,485  27,004 


! 70,758 


72,425 


27,484 


1 70,039 

— I 73,231 

4 77,052 

— 78,394 


26,515  j 

20,110 


77,25 


116,7ft 
11757; 
122897  : 
120,  M : 
123,052 


6.  Tabu  «.  Am*.  *» ftfcww  of  «*  to  *. Sftato  Aore  i„  t.,o  0»0,,v  of  Eosoomos- 

m each  Year  from  1897-1906. 


!.  j Wheat,  j Oats,  j Barley,  j Bern.  I 


Pease.  Potatoes. 


1900  17- 

1901  | 10- 
1002  I lfl. 


Cwts.,  I Cwts.,  Cwfs., 


12  lbs.  | 112  lbs.  I 112 


18-3  | — 

10-4  I . — 


Turnips.!  ““B®1 


Tons.  | Toils.  Tons,  j Tons. 
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APPENDIX  XI. 

- 'fjttT.Pi  showing,  by  Poor  Law  Unions,  the  proportion  per  cent,  under  Corn  and  Green  Crops  (including 
Flax),  Fruit,  Hay,  Grass,  Mountain  Land  (Grazed  and  Barren),  Woods  and  Plantations,  Turf  Bog, 

Marsh  and  Water,  Roads  and  Fences,  ifec.,  in  1 906. 


Proportion  per  cent,  under 


POOR  Law  Unions. 

Cora  nud 

Mountain  Land. 

Woods 

Turf 

Water. 

__ 

Ulilone,  . . 

Including 

Flax. 

S-l 

- 

“•* 

GUJ 

Grazed. 
U 1 

Barren. 

Planta- 

tions. 

rs 

Bog. 
10- 1 

2-6 

Fences. 

Ac. 

1-8 

Ballinasloe, 

0-7 

10-S 

58’0 

0 2 

0-4 

1-7 

15-0 

3-2 

4-3 

Boyle, 

G G 

13-9 

58-7 

1-9 

2-1 

1’7 

6' 2 

07 

4'9 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

G-3 

i8-e 

57-7 

3-1 

1-6 

0'G 

3' 9 

1-3 

li-6 

Castlcrcagh, 

8-0 

n*4 

53- G 

1-8 

0-2 

1-0 

18-0 

0-8 

5-2 

P.osconimon, 

Gi 

13  1 

G5-9 

03 

01 

1-3 

8-0 

0-8 

4-1 

sirokcstown, 

G-G 

“ 

14-6 

690 

1*0 

01 

0-5 

10-8 

1 9 

5-1 

Total  fordo.  Roscommon,. . 

7-2 

- 

12-9 

58-9 

1-0 

01 

1-2 

11*6 

1-8 

5*0 

Total  lor  Ireland, 

IPS 

11-4 

49’4 

11-0 

29 

1-5 

6-0 

1*8 

5-1 

8.  Statement  as  to  Sires,  Bulls,  and  Boars. 


The  number  of  sires  in  County  Roscommon  serving 
mares  in  1906  was  as  follows 


Thorough-bred, 

Hackney,  . 

Clydesdale, 

Shire, 

Other  Distinct  Breeds, 

Half-bred,  I?”1  ” “S 

1 \Other  Half-breds, 
Common  Bred, 


Total,  . . f»8 


The  number  of  bulls  of  the  principal  breeds,  &c.,  in 
County  Roscommon  in  1906  was  as  follows: — 


Shorthorn,  . . . .212 

Hereford,  . . . .23 

Aberdeen  Angus,  . . . .25 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Red  Polled,  . . 1 


Keny, 1 

Dexter,  .....  — 

Ayrshire,  . ... 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Alderney,  . . 1 

Cross-bred,  or  not  included  in  foregoing 

columns,  . . ■ .26 

Total,  . . 289 


The  number  of  boars  kept  for  breeding  purposes  in 
County  Roscommon  in  1906  was  as  follows  : — 

White  pigs,  . • • .32 

Black  pigs,  ....  1 

Tawny  or  brown  pigs,  . • • — 

Cross-bred,  • • • ® 

Boars  not  coming  under  any  of  the  foregoing 

beads,  l 

Total,  - • 39 


9.  Statement  showing  the  total  area  under  each  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Potatoes  grown  in  County 
Roscommon  in  1906. 


Variety. 

Acreage. 

Variety. 

Acreage. 

Champion,  ..  .. 

14,135 

American  Roses, 

94 

Up-to-Date, 

1,245 

Ardcalrns  and  Ardcairn  Beauties, 

— 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

285 

Gawklee, 

— 

Flounders,  . . 

1,583 

Early  Roses,  • • 

Sutton  or  Sutton’s  Abundance, 

131 

Elephants  or  White  Elephants, 

86 

Black  Skerries  and  Skerry  Blues, 

18 

Bruces, 

— 

Irish  Whites, 

G78 

Main  Crop, 

7* 

British  Queens, 

AU  others. 

274 
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10.  Bee-keeping  Statistics. 


Table  showing,  for  the  Counts  Roscommon,  the  Number  of  Stocks  on  the  1st  April,  1905  ; the  Number 
Swarms  during  1905  ; the  Number  of  Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  Winter,  1905,  and  the  Number  - 
Stocks  on  1st  April,  1906  ; with  the  Quantity  of  Honey  produced  and  of  Wax  manufactured  in  1905 


Number  of 
Stocks  on  the 
1st  April,  1005. 

Number 

of 

Swarms  (luring 
1005. 

Number  of 
Stocks  at  begin- 
ning of  Winter, 
1005. 

Run  Honey 
produced  in  1005, 
in  lbs. 

Section  Honoy 
produced  in  1005, 
in  lbs. 

Wax  Manufactured 

' ' o f °Wa x ‘ ro line or  eon -5 
verted^into  the  Bees- wax 

Number  of 
Stocks  on 
1st  April.  1905 

lu  | 

Hives  la 

bavins  I other 
Movable  Hives. 
Combs.  | 

In  1 

Hives  1 In 
having  | other 
Movable  Hives. 
Combs.  I 

In 

Iiavlng 

Movable 

Combs. 

; In 

jSS. 

In 

Hives  In 

bavins  other 
Movable  Hives. 
Combs. 

In 

Hives 

',1  Vi. Ill 

Combs.  1 

j 

i *u 

Hives. 

Wax  from  | 
lm vi nrr  1 WftX  from 
Movable  ! Hives. 

Comlis. 

In  ! 
Hives  : i„ 

S&  ft 

Combs,  j 

_>-r  I n_^ 

1 

102  I 250 

1,120  1 5,041 

V*  I 

- 

- ! ■ 

160  »SS 

1 

1J.  Table  showing,  for  the  County  Roscommon,  the  Area  Planted  with  Trees  and  the  Area  Cleared 
during  the  Year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  and  the  Number  of  each  description  of  Tree  Planted  or 
Felled. 


'P— WAGES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON  IN  1906. 

Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  Wages  paid  per  day  to  Agricultural  Labourers  in  1906,  and  the  information 
received  from  the  District  Inspectors  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  with  reference  to  their  respective 
districts  is  shown  in  the  following  Table  and  the  Notes  appended  thereto. 


Specially  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  XI. 

tt -AGRICULTURAL  schemes  op  the  department  in  operation  during  — 
YEAR  1906-7. 


Specially  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 


SCHEME. 

Estimated  Cost  to  Joint 
Fund  administered 
by  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture. 

Itinerant  Instruction  in  Agriculture, 

350  0 0 

Poultry  Keeping, 

180  0 0 

Buttermaking, 

Horticulture  ancl  Bee-keeping. 

190  0 0 

Cottage  and  Farm  Prizes, 

187  10  0 

Live  Stock. 

620  0 0 

Subsidies  to  Shows, 

_ 

200  0 0 

Itinerant  Instruction. 

Four  Itinerant  Instructors  are  employed  in  the  county  under  the  County  Scheme,  viz.,  one  in  Agriculture, 
one  in  Horticulture,  one  in  Buttermaking,  and  one  in  Poultry  Keeping. 


Horse  Breeding. 

The  following  Registered  Stallions  are  located  in  the  county:  — 

Baslick 
Bel  voir 

Knightly  „ 

Repine  „ 

Good  Luck  (Clydesdale) 

Minor  Canon  (Thoroughbred) 


(Thoroughbred)  with  John  A.  Coen,  m.d.,  Freuchpark. 

P.  J.  Fitzmaurice,  Elphin. 

D.  Owens,  Strokestown. 

Michael  Killian,  Mehambee,  Athlone. 

Michael  Killian,  Mehambee,  Athlone. 

Francis  Daly,  Dromod  ; also  travels  to  Hillstreet,  in  County 
Roscommon. 


Repine  was  supplied  by  the  Department  under  their  Loan  Scheme. 

The  Half-bred  Stallion  Cannon  Ball,  which  is  on  the  Department’s  selected  list  of  Irish  Draught  and 
Half-bred  Sires,  is  located  with  D.  Owens,  Strokestown. 


The  County  Committee  are  issuing  93  free  nominations  of  mares  under  the  1907  scheme,  the  animals  having 
been  selected  at  the  following  centres : — 


Nominations  provided. 


Strokestown, 

Elphin, 

CaetlerSa, 

Ballaghadereen, 

Boyle, 


Ass  Breeding. 

Stallion  Asses  have  been  placed  by  the  Department  with 

Name  of  Owner. 

William  Murray, 

Bryan  Finertv, 

Thomas  Hanly, 

Mark  Larkin, 

Patrick  Murray, 

John  M'Dermott, 

Patrick  Byrne, 

3 P 


Address. 

Curly  Hall,  Roscommon. 
Coolderry,  Athleague. 
Mountcashol,  Kilrooskey 
Lisdoon,  Elphin. 
Loughlacka,  Ballydangan. 
Drimlasson,  Ballaghadereen. 
Farrankelly,  Fuerty. 
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Cattle  Breeding. 


Premium  Bulls  are  located  under  tlie  County  Scheme  with  the  following  persons  : — 


Name. 

Patrick  M‘Loughlin, 
Thomas  Martin, 
Patrick  Coyle, 
Patrick  Murray, 
Michael  Conway, 
Edward  Hayden, 
Martin  Peyton, 
Andrew  Dolan, 
Timothy  C.  Rorke, 
Michael  Kelly, 
Matthew  Carley, 
Charles  White, 
Thomas  Rogerson, 
Michael  Fallon, 
Bernard  Naughton, 
Thomas  J.  O’Brien, 
Michael  Shannon, 
James  Murphy, 
Patrick  Sheerin, 


Address. 

Loughparlc,  Rooskey. 

Cartoon,  Kiltoom,  Athlone. 

Cullawinnia,  Pour  Roads,  Roscommon. 
Loughlacka,  Ballydangan,  Ballinaslos.' 
Moigh,  Coo  tell  all,  Boyle. 

Highlake,  Ballymacurley,  Roscommon. 
Castleard,  Ballaghadevreen 
Carrigeenagappul,  Elphin. 

Borough  View,  Clooneyquin,  Elphin. 
Ballinagare,  Castlerea 
Clonslanor,  Strokestown. 

Emlaghmore,  Donamon. 

Bornacurra,  Athleague,  Roscommon. 
Fairymount,  Kilrooskey,  Roscommon. 
Osrtronkelly,  Dysart,  Balliuasloe. 

Milltown  Pass,  Athlone. 

Edenkinclare,  Mantua,  Castlerea. 

Tully,  Kilmore,  Drumsna. 

Bridge  Cartoon,  Ballyfarnon,  Cavrick-on  Shan. 


Swine  Breeding. 

Premium  Boars  are  located  with  the  following ; — 


Name. 
Peter  Davis, 

Patrick  Cooney, 
Michael  Neary, 
Column  M‘Guire, 
Patrick  Law, 
Francis  Lyous, 
Thomas  J.  O’Brien, 
John  O’Reilly, 
Francis  Connolly, 
John  Ballintine, 
James  Naughton, 

Thornes  Feeny, 
Edward  Kelly, 
Peter  M'Partland, 
Michael  Beirne, 
Hugh  Duffy, 
Patrick  Lynn, 
William  Phillips, 
Edward  Cunnane, 
Joseph  Maguire, 
William  Glennon, 
Malachy  Donnelly, 
Patrick  Murray, 


Address. 

Lisanaria,  Lanesborough,  Longford. 
Cartoon,  Ballintubber,  Castlerea. 
Runnabey,  Callow,  Frenchpark, 
Carrophadeen,  Kiltoom,  Athlone. 
Garryglass,  Scramogue,  Strokestown. 
Carraclogher,  Strokestown. 

Milltownpass,  Athlone. 

St.  Helena.  Roscommon. 

Cloontrask,  Castlerea. 

Derrynane,  Kilmactranny,  Ballyfarnon. 
Centre  Cross  Farm,  Taughmaconnell,  Bal- 
linasloe. 

Milltown,  Dysart,  Ballinasloe. 

Liswilliam,  Dysart,  Ballinasloe. 
Strananorau,  Arigna,  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
Etlen  and  Kinclnre,  Mantua. 

Tullaboy,  Croghan,  Boyle. 

Castleplunkett,  Castlerea. 

Granlahan,  Ballinlough. 

Cloonmurla,  Kilteevan,  Roscommon. 
Fairbanks,  Strokestown. 

Esker,  Taughmaconnell,  Ballinasloe. 
Rahara,  Athleague,  Roscommon. 
Loughlacka,  Ballydangan,  Ballinasloe. 


Premium  Boars  are  located  with  the  following,  the  premiums  being  payable  entirely  out  of  the 
Department’s  funds 8 1 J J 

Name.  Address.  ' 

John  Keaveney,  Fairymount,  Frenchpark. 

John  Merrxman,  Lisacul)  Ballaghadereen. 

£ ,maS,  ^kenny,  TuUy,  Carrowbehy,  Castlerea. 

Edward  Moran,  Ballyoughter,  Ballaghadereen. 

List  Bhomag  the  names  and  addresses  of  peisons  holding  Egg  Distribution  Stations  (Hens  and  Dusks) 
under  the  190b-7  scheme.  ' 


Name. 

Mrs.  Barrett, 

Mrs.  Coleman, 

Mrs.  Connaughton, 

The  Convent  of  Mercy, 
Mrs.  Doyle, 

Miss  Duffy, 

The  Franciscan  Monastery, 
Mrs.  Gordon, 

Miss  Naughton, 

Mrs.  Kelly, 

Mr.  M'Dermott, 

Miss  M ‘Garry, 

Miss  Martin, 

Miss  Mullany, 

Miss  O’Brien, 

Miss  Scally, 

MiSs  Stoddart, 

Mrs.  Tobin, 

Mrs.  Young, 


Address. 

Meelick,  Drumsna. 
Knockarush,  Boyle. 
Ballybrogan,  Kiltoom. 
Roscommon. 

Millbrook,  Athlone. 

Kidlawn,  Ballinasloe. 
Granalaheen. 

Turpane,  Fairymount. 

Dysart,  Ballinasloe. 

Tullyloid,  Elphin. 
Drimnalasson,  Ballaghadereen, 
Ogulla,  Tulsk. 

Mountain,  Lecarrow. 
Hollymount,  Boyle. 

Milltown,  Athlone. 

Culleen,  Knockoroghery. 
Donamon. 

Kilmactranny,  Boyle. 
Harristown,  Castlerea. 
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Appendix  XI 


List  showing  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  holding  Egg  Distribution  Stations  (Geese)  under  the 


1906-7  scheme 


Name. 


P.  Nanghton, 

Mrs.  Connaughton, 


Address. 
Turpane,  Ballyforan. 
Ballybrogan,  Kiltoom. 


List  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  holding  Turkey  Stations  under  the  1906-7  scheme : — 


Name. 

Mrs.  Barrett, 
Patrick  Carty, 

Miss  Drury, 

Mrs.  Egan, 

Thomas  Hanley, 
Mr.  M'Dermott, 
Miss  M'Garry, 

Mrs.  M'Govern, 
Miss  M'Longhlin, 
Miss  M'Partland, ; 
Miss  Mullaney,  ; 
Miss  B.  Naughtoni 
Mrs.  Gordon, 

Mrs.  Martin, 

Mrs.  Connaughton, 
Mr.  P.  Gill, 

Mrs.  P.  Farrell, 
Mrs.  Gallagher, 
Mrs.  Doyle, 

Mrs.  Wallace, 


Address. 

Meelick,  Drumsna. 

Esker,  Taughmaconnell. 

Ardsallagh,  Boyle. 

Coowboy,  Athlone. 

Mouutcashel,  Kilroosky. 

Drimnalasson,  Ballaghadereen. 

Tulsk,  Strokestown. 

Willsgrove,  Ballintubber. 

Lough  Park,  Rooskey. 

Strananoran,  Arigna. 

Hollymount,  Boyle. 

Feevagh,  Dysart,  Ballinasloe. 

Turpane,  Fairymount,  Castlerea. 
Mountain,  Lecarrow. 

Ballybrogan,  Kiltoom,  Athlone. 
Derrycarbery,  Beechwood,  Roscommon. 
Roxbotough,  Roscommon. 
Ballindrionly,  Castlerea. 

Millbrook,  Athlone. 

Ballybane,  Ballinlongh. 


V.— NOTE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOURERS. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  temporary  migration  of  agricultural  labourers  from  the  congested 
districts,  which  distinguish  it  from  apparently  similar  movements  of  labour  in  other  counties  and  from  the 
ordinary  examples  of  the  mobility  of  labour  in  other  trades,  have  been  briefly  discussed  in  the  Donegal  Statistical 
Abstract  (see  Appendix  to  Second  Report  of  Commission,  Cd.  331 9, 1907,  pp.  314-5).  The  total  number  of  persons 
(including  females)  who  had  temporarily  migrated  from  Ireland,  or  who  at  the  time  of  .the  collection  of  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  in  1 906  had  expressed  their  intention  of  subsequently  migrating,  was  15,286 . Of  these 
only  1,432  were  resident  in  County  Roscommon.  Of  this  number  only  305  were  landholders,  but  of  the 
landless  labourers  833  were  the  sons,  and  2 were  the  daughters  of  landholders  who  worked  on  their  parents’ 
farms  when  at  home.  The  following  Table,  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
cn  Irish  Migratory  Labourers  for  1906  (pp,  38-9),  gives  further  information  on  the  subject - 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Number 

df  migratory  Agricultural  labouhebs  having  Land, 

SS 
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of 
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tural 

La- 

bourers. 





j 
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W 

3 
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Columns. 

Athlone,  part  of,  .. 

23 
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. 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

24 

24 

- 

- 

S 

Ballinasloe.  part  of. 

2 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Boyle,  part  of. 

M 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

25 

18 

1 

" 

„ part  of. 
Oaatlereagh, 

1,017 

2 

4 

G 

113 

94 

46 

11 

5 

4 

3 

1,338 

1,337 

1 

Boa  common, 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

Strokeotown, 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

‘ 

H ' 

10  j 

Total. 

1,127 

3 2 

4 

6 

116 

99 

47 

12 

5 4 

1 

°3 

j 1,432 

1,421 

- 

7 

127 

« Comprising  one  each  of  48,  80  and  92  acres. 

3 P 2 
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W. — STATISTICS  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 


1.  Statement  showing  Statistics  of  Co-operative  Creameries  in  Co.  Roscommon  in  1905 


Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906 


No. 

NAME. 

Date  of 
Establish- 

Member- 

ship. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Loan 

Capital. 

Turnover. 

Observations. 

1 j 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Boyle, 

1898 

700 

1,101 

590 

0,693 

2 

Croghan, 

1898 

850 

978 

1,365 

2.638 

3 

Fairymount  and  Tibohino, 

1898 

288 

573 

135 

1,567 

* 

Kilmactranny, 

1898 

599 

966 

- 

5,953 

Knockvicar,  . . 

1898 

518 

1,005 

363 

6,570 

2.  Statement  showing  Statistics  of  Agricultural  Credit  Societies  in  Co.  Roscommon  in  1905. 
Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906. 


3.  Statement  showing  the  Statistics  of  the  Home  Industries  Societies  in  Co.  Roscommon  in  1905. 
Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906. 


Name  or  Society. 

Date  of 
Establish- 
ment. 

Membership, 

Paid-up 
Share  Capital. 

Doan 

Capital. 

Turnover.  | 

Observations. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

~ 

— 

Not  working  in  1905. 

Tissara, 

1900 

82 

5 

8 
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Amount  of  Capital  to  be  accounted  for  on 
31st  December,  1905. 

i " 

Of  which  is  held  free  of  Interest  (being 
Original  Subscription  or  unappropriated 
Profits). 

i - 

Amountiof  Capital  working  on  31st  De- 
*■  cember,  1905. 

a 

o,  Total  Amount  circulated  in  1905. 

•I  w 
B 

Amount  issued Ju  Monthly  Loans. 

1 

Number  of  Loans  issued  in  1905. 

M ?• 

a,  Average  Amount  of  each  Loan. 

Average  Cost  of  the  Issue  of  each  Loan  to 
the  Society,  exclusive  of  Interest  on  the 
Capital. 

O ?■ 

Sum  in  Borrowers’  handslon  3lBt  December, 
0 1905,  exclusive  of  Bad  Debts  (if  any). 

I : 

£ Sum  in  Treasurer's'hands  on  31st  December, 
1905. 

i - 

5 Amount  of  Discount  or  Interest  received  in 
1905. 

S3  w 

0 

5 Amount  of  Pines  received  in  1905. 

S P 

£ Beceived  from  other  sources. 

1 » 

Total  Amount  received  for  Discount  or  In- 
5 rerest,  Pines,  and  Cards,  or  Application 

0 ?• 

S Total  paid  as  Salaries  during  1905. 

0. 

£ Number  of  Paid  Officials  employed. 

S ft 

_ Total  Expenses  of  Management,  including 
00  Salaries,  Bent,  &c..  In  1905. 

l l 

Amount  of  Interest  paid  or  due  by  Societies 
for  Capital  secured  by  Debentures,  &c. 
— An  Asterisk  (•)  indicates  the  Societies 

“ whose  Accounts  for  1905  show  that  In- 

terest, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  was 
unpaid  on  31st  December. 

0 

0 Number  of  Depositors  owning  said  Capital. 

S * 

Net  Profit  of  1905  after  paying  or  providing 
to  for  Interest  and  all  Expenses,  and  de- 

“ ducting  Debts  ascertained  to  be  irrecover- 

able. 

1 - 

53  Amount  of  Bad  Debts  charged  to  Stock  in 
1905. 

* » 

to  Amount  Expended  for  Local  useful  Pur- 
“ poses  in  1905. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONGESTION  IN  IRELAND. 


™d*  Y,— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1900. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  ATHLONE  No.  2. 


Caltragh 

C&magli 


Costlesampson 


Brideswell 

Pollaher 

Ballycreggan 

Derrynasee 

Knocknanool 

Ratawragh 


Rooskagh 
Grange 
Kildumey 
Camagh  East 


No.  S 


Cribby  Islands 
(Nos.  26  to  34) 
Nos.  13  to  22 
Carrowkeeran . . 
Castlesampson 


Corkip 

Skeanamuck  . . 
Tawnagh 
Cuilfadda  and 


Esker 
Esker  Beg 
Cloonown 


Carrickynaghten 
and  Garryna- 
gowna  Bog 


Crannagh  More 
Garrynagawna 


Moynure 
Taylors  town  , 


Uallowbeg  . . . 
Cregganabeaka 
Curragknaboll 
Cloonark 


Cuilleenirwan 

Cuilleenvolagh 


Oeenpier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


William  Lloyd 


Edward  H.  Burke 
William  Lloyd 
Henry  Percy 
Mrs.  Mawhinny 
Viscount  Kilmaine 
R.  P.  Worthington 
Rev.  Edmond  Byron  . . 
James  Goff 
R.  P.  Worthington 
Reps.  Matthew  Cassidy 
Robert  anrl  George  Allen 
Robert  and  George  Allen 
Incorporated  Society  . . 
James  Sproule 
Walter  Burton 
Marcus  A.  Levinge 
Marcus  A.  Levinge 
Marcus  A.  Levinge 
Marcus  A.  Levinge 


Marcus  A.  Levinge 
Marcus  A.  Levinge 


Marcus  A.  Levinge 
Bernard  Connaghton 
John  O’ Kelly 
John  O’Kelly 
John  J.  O’Kelly 
Rev.  Edmond  Byron 
John  O’Kelly 
Crosbie  Talbot 
John  O’Kelly 
Bernard  Connaghton 
Bernard  Connaghton  . . 
Reps.  George  Newcomen 
Sir  Henry  G.  Burke,  Bart. 


Reps.  George  Newcomen 
Valentine  J.  O’Connor 
Edwin  Hughes 
Edwin  Hughes 
Edwin  Hughes 
Ellen  F.  Pidgeon 
Ellen  F.  Pidgeon 
Ellen  F.  Pidgeon 
Ellen  F.  Pidgeoii 
Ellen  F.  Pidgeon 
Ellen  F.  Pidgeon 
Rev.  D.  C.  O’Connor  . . 
Walter  H.  Walsh 
Walter  H.  Walsh 
Raphael  O’Sullivan 


Raphael  O’Sullivan 
Thomas  Greene 
Andrew  W.  Berminghar 
Thomas  Greene 


Iter  H.  Walsh 
William  H.  Walsh 
William  T.  Potts 
William  T.  Potts 
Reps.  Sophia  M.  Nauehton 
William  H.  Walsh 
The  Incorporated  Society 
The  Incorporated  Society 
The  Incorporated  Society 
Catherine  Jane  Kelly  . . 


Catherine  Jane  Kelly  . . 
Catherine  Jane  Kelly  . . 

Reps.  Hon.  and  Very  Rev. 
Henry  Dean  Packenham 
Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Reps.  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Henry 
Dean  Packenham 
Reps.  Hon.  and  Very  Rev  Henry 
Dean  Packenham 
Reps.  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Henry 
Dean  Packenham 


a.  p. 

I 2 5 


110  3 14 
70  2 5 
67  1 13 
94  1 1 

6 1 37 
307  0 36 

11  0 16 
90  0 22 
97  1 32 
46  3 10 
94  0 12 
453  3 16 
128  0 4 
112  2 1 

7 0 0 
0 1 20 
1 3 34 

176  1 19 


11  0 12 
83  3 18 
192  1 6 


30  0 36 
1 0 28 
S36  2 17 
10  0 10 
3 3 14 


1 2 3 


10  1 0 


493  0 12 
6 2 15 
81  2 17 


9 1 25 
50  2 34 
518  0 35 


104  2 27 
216  1 22 
10  0 15 
74  2 13 


12  0 20 
78  3 12 
30  0 35 


30  3 4 


18  3 24 
109  1 19 
232  0 38 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Land.  Buildings. 


Observations. 


0 15 
0 10 
19  15 


5 15 
48  10 
47  16 


10  15 
6 15 
3 10 
0 10 


3 6 0 


0 10  0 
46  15  0 
0 10  0 
0 15  0 
0 15 


5 0 0 


0 15 
9 10  0 
107  0 0 


0 5 0 


0 10  0 
24  15  0 
60  0 0 


] Mansion  house. 


3 15 

0 10  0 I 

0 5 0 


Mansion  house. 
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y. —RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON — continued,  m 
Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906.  — 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  ATHLONE  No.  2— continued. 


TtghmacomieU 
Thomas  toivn  . 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Porteen  and 

Ballyrevagh 

West 

Curry 

Carrowmurragh 
Moyvannon  . . 


Islands  in 
Lough  Ree : 
Long  Island  . . 
Whin  Island 
Yellow  Island 
(little) 

Cappalisheen  .. 
Rinnagan 

Islands  in  Lough 
Ree : 

Nos.  1 to  12  . 
Galeybeg 


Knockanyconor 
Carrownure 
Lower 
Warren 
Ardmullan 
Carrownure  . 
Srahauns 
Carrick 
Curraghadoon 
Jamestown 
Taghboy 

Coolatober 

Lissaphuca  . 

Sradufi 

Cloonacaltry  . 

Onagb 

Ardkeenan 

Cloonboley 

Cloonillan 

Dooghan 

Drum 

Taduff  East  . 
Thomastown 
Demesne 
Kilmocolmock 
Ballina 

Bredagh 

Carrowkeel 

Cronin 


Thomas  Gannon 


John  King 
Marcus  A Levinge 
Marcus  A.  Levinge 
R.  W.  Waithman 
R.  W.  Waithman 


Luke  Watson 
Marcus  A.  Levinge 
Charles  Hodson 

Luke  Watson 

The  Crown  Insurance  Company 
Alexander  Gunning 


The  Crown  Insurance  Company 
Benjamin  Greene 
Benjamin  Greene 
Benjamin  Greene 
Benjamin  Greene 
John  Connell 
John  P.  Hodson 

Alexander  Gunning 
Thomas  Pirn 
Thomas  Pirn 
Thomas  Pirn 
Thomas  Pirn,  Jun. 

Reps.  Rev.  John  P.  Rourke 
Rev.  James  Mclvor  . . 

Reps.  Rev.  John  P.  O’Rourke 

Reps.  Rev.  John  P.  Rourke 

Reps.  John  Talbot 

Reps.  John  Talbot 

Reps.  John  Talbot 

Rev.  C.  H.  Butson 

Lord  Ashtown 

Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  M.  Williams 

John  F.  Cruise 

Sophia  M.  Naughton  . . 

Sophia  M.  Naughton  . . 

Sophia  M.  Naughton  . . 
William  Naughton 
Reps.  Edward  H.  Burke 
Sophia  M.  Naghten  . . 

Sophia  M.  Naughton  . . 

John  Duignan 
John  Duignan 
Dysart  Farming  Committee 
Dysart  Farming  Committee 
Edward  Blake 


: 

Area 

(statute).  | 

Rateable  Valuation. 

Observations. 

L.»d. 

Buildings.  | 

A.  E.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ a. 

d. 

186  2 39 

6 0 0 

- 

43  2 21 

0 15  0 

178  0 17 

79  0 0 

35  0 

0 

Mansion  house. 

90  15  0 

60  0 33 

5 0 0 

41  0 33 

9 15  0 

~ 

0 0 27 

1 1 14 

1 0 23 

— 

— 

12  2 5 

0 5 0 

_ 

264  3 3 

52  0 0 

68  1 33 

50  0 0 

8 10 

0 

1 0 39 

81  0 11 

51  5 0 

0 10 

0 

15  2 10 

12  0 0 

160  3 8 

85  10  0 

9 5 

0 

Mansion  house. 

13  3 

1 10  0 

0 10 

0 

292  3 39 

140  5 0 

10  5 

0 

187  3 11 

100  0 0 

1 0 

0 

134  1 20 

60  0 0 

0 10 

0 

319  0 12 

147  0 0 

23  0 

0 

Mansion  house. 

53  1 35  ; 

25  10  0 

128  0 17 

63  10  0 

34  3 8 

12  10  0 

112  1 26 

50  0 0 

1 0 

0 

46  2 6 

26  0 0 

24  0 28 

0 5 0 

245  1 20 

52  0 0 

9 5 

0 

176  2 6 

69  5 0 

1 0 

0 ' 

94  3 15 

0 10  0 

142  0 9 

46  0 0 

14  3 0 

0 5 0 

307  3 7 

107  5 0 

1 5 

0 

1 1 30 

0 15  0 

90  1 27 

15  0 

204  3 9 

3 3 30 

1 0 0 

36  3 13 

10  5 0 

19  1 37 

9 15  0 

57  15  0 

4 15 

0 

589  0 0 

279  10  0 

35  0 

0 

Mansion  house 

0 2 8 

0 5 0 

_ 

205  1 7 

83  10  0 

6 0 

0 

0 10  0 

115  0 0 

1 0 

0 

266  0 3 

116  5 0 

1 5 

0 

62  0 0 

20  0 0 

~ 

RTJRAL  DISTRICT  OR  B ALLIN ASLOE  No.  2. 


Mydangan 


C&rrowreagh 


America 


Ardnaglug 

Cappantogher 

Cloonfad 

Cloonulty 

Curraghagower 

Faltia 

Hillsend 

Lowtown 

(Kilcashel) 

Rooty 

Tonvey 

Camlagh 

Carrownure 

Carrowreagh 

Cloonaddron 

Cloonbigny 


John  Arris  Mathers 
John  Arris  Mathers 
John  Dillon 
John  Arris  Mathers 
William  T.  Potts 
Emanuel  Churcher 
William  C.  Kyle 
John  Arris  Mathers 
John  Arris  Mathers 
Reps.  Rev..  William  J. 


John  Arris  Mathers 
Emanuel  Churcher 
George  Newcomen 
George  Allen 
Amelia  Burke 
Reps.  Col.  F.  French 
John  Ward 


Mansion  house. 
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RURAL,  DISTRICT  OF  BALLINASLOE  No.  2 — continued. 


continued. 


Culliagh 


Clooncoran 

Dundonnell 

Glenmore 

Gortanabla 

Killeglan 

Knock 

Togker 

Cloonburren 

Creggan 

Devenish  Island 
Long  Island 
Raghrabeg 
Ardcam 
Atticorra 
Attirory 
Beagbbeg 
Beagh  (Bra- 
bazon) 

I Bellagill 
Clarary 
Cuilleen 


Culliagbamy 

Glentaun 

Newtown 

Parkmore 

Ratbpeak 

Sralea 
Tonal  ig 
Suckfielcl 
Coolderry 
(Greagh) 
Coolderry 
(Moore) 
Correen 
Correenbeg 
Culliaghbeg 
Cnlliagbmore 
Kilbegly 
Cappayuse 
Cloonbeggaun 

Clooniff 
Coolumber 
Derrylalian 
Moore  South  . 


Oceupiei 


Reps.  Col.  F.  French  . . 
George  Newcomen 
Reps.  Col.  F.  French  . . 

Reps.  Harry  T.  Potts 
Trustees  of  General  Thomas  M. 
Williams 

George  Newcomen 
Reps.  Denis  O’Brien  . . 

John  A.  Mathers 
William  T.  Potts 

John  A.  Mathers 
William  T.  Potts 
William  T.  Potts 
James  Lancaster 
William  and  John  Hynes 
Reps.  John  Ward 
Maria  O’Brien 
John  J.  O’Shaughnessy 

John  J.  O’Shaughnessy 
Algernon  Persse 
William  and  John  Hynes 
William  J.  and  J.  W.  Hynes 
William  and  J.  Hynes 
William  J.  and  J.  W.  Hynes 
Lady  Adeliza  Clancarty 
William  and  John  Hynes 
William  and  John  Hynes 
William  and  John  Hynes 
John  Arres  Mathers  . . 

John  Arres  Mathers  . . 
Thomas  Tully 
William  and  John  Hynes 
James  Lancaster 
John  A.  Mathers 

John  A.  Mathers 

William  T.  Potts 
William  T.  Potts 
William  T.  Potts 
William  T.  Potts 
John  J.  O’Shaughnessy 
Reps.  William  C.  Kyle 
Reps.  William  C.  Kyle 
Reps.  William  C.  Kyle 
Reps.  William  C.  Kyle 
Reps.  William  C.  Kyle 
Reps.  William  C.  Kyle 
Reps.  William  C.  Kyle 


(statute). 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Land.  Buildings. 


4 15 
353  10 
1 10 


37  10  0 
3 10  0 
9 10  0 


0 10  0 
88  10  0 
102  15  0 


38  15 
8 0 
180  10 


Observations. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  BOYLE  No.  I. 


Bally  aman  . . 
Ballyformoyle  . . 


Aghabehy 
Altagowlan  . 
Greaglmaglogh 
Alderford 
Greaghnageeraghl 
Ballyformoyle  1 
Breanletter 
Derreenargan 

Fostragh 
Carriokmore 
Deer  park 
Demesne 
Erris 
Garrow 

Greatmeadow. . 
Boughan 
Islands 

Church  Islands 
Seven  Small 
Islands 


Countess  of 
Countess  of 
Thomas  C. 
Thomas  C. 
Thomas  C. 
William  G. 
William  G. 
William  G. 
William  G. 
William  G. 
Reps.  Mrs. 
Reps.  Mrs. 
Reps.  Mrs. 
Reps.  Mrs. 
Reps.  Mrs. 
Reps.  Mrs. 
Reps.  Mrs. 
Reps.  Mrs. 


Kingston  . . 


McDermottroe 
McDermottroe 
McDermottroe 
Molloy 
Molloy 
Molloy 
Molloy 
Molloy 
E.  F.  King-Harman 


E.  F.  King-Harman 
E.  F.  King-Harman 
E.  F.  King-Harman 
E.  F.  King-Harman 
E.  F.  King  Harman 
E.  F.  King  Harman 
E.  F.  King-Harman 


Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King  Harman 


271  2 12 

8 0 0 

259  1 36 

2 10  0 

145  1 36 

16  0 

139  0 7 

100  5 0 

26  0 0 

108  0 13 

7 15  0 

11  3 36 

8 0 10 

0 3 0 

I 

23  1 33 



46  2 10 

.0  5 0 



35  3 17 

0 15  0 



5 0 25 

2 0 0 



8 0 12 

3 15  0 



103  3 11 

61  10  0 



22  2 35 

14  10  0 

4 0 0 

45  0 7 

1 6 0 



82  3 0 

2- 10  0 



8 3 35 

9 0 0 

_ 

0 0 3 

— 

4 1 28 

3 0 0 

_ 

0 1 13 

— 
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y— RETURN  OF  UN  TENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  BOYLE  No.  1 — continued. 


Boyle  Rni&l 


Tawnytaskin 
Warren  or  Drum 
Beky 

Cloonmaomullan 


Emlagli 

Grangemore 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


(statute). 


Rateable  Valuation.  j 
Land.  ! Buildings. 


Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King- 


Portnacrinnagli 
Tournagee 
Cavetown  or 
Ballynahoogh 


Faus 

Glooria 


Knocknafuslioga 
Treanagry 


Treanaruarly  . . 

Ardmore 

Croghan 


Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E F King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King- 
Robert  V.  Stoney 
Peter  Harrington 
Peter  Harrington 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King- 
Robert  V.  Stoney 
Robert  V.  Stoney 
Reps  Mrs.  E.  F King- 
Reps.  Mrs  E.  F.  King- 
Guy  Lloyd 


Harman 

•Harman 

•Harman 


Lisdaly 
Corratrenoh 
Crossna 
Cuiltaboolia 
Derreenine 
Derryherk 
Derreenaseer 
Ardcolagb 
Ballinvoher 
Carrownagappul 
Camlin 


Comaveagb 

Finisclin 

Granny 


Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
Major  W.  Molloy 
Laurence  P.  Duk< 
Colonel  Molloy 
Rev.  Richard  B.  Neville 
Rev.  Richard  B.  Neville 
Colonel  Molloy 
Richard  0.  T.  Caddell 
John  Johnston 
John  Johnston 
Guy  Lloyd 
Guy  Lloyd 
John  Johnston 
John  Johnston 
John  G.  Johnston 
William  Robinson 
William  Robinson 
Patrick  Golden 
j Patrick  Golden 
1 Lord  Kingston 
| Countess  of  Kingston 
i Countess  of  Kingston 
1 Countess  of  Kingston 
I Earl  of  Kingston 
I Countess  of  Kingston 
Earl  of  Kingtson 


Churchacres  . . 

Crosshill 

Cuiltygower 

Derreenavoggy 

Drumdaff 

Glebe 

Keadew  East . . 


| Keadew  West 
j Kilgarve 
Knoclcranny  . 


I Earl  of  Kingston 
• Countess  of  Kingston 
! Earl  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
' Earl  of  Kingston 
; Countess  of  Kingston 
| Earl  of  Kingston 
| Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
; Earl  of  Kingston 
I Earl  of  Kingston 


157  0 10 
8 2 26 
20  3 35 


35  0 26 
0 2 10 
31  0 20 
10  3 25 


0 1 10 
18  3 24 
115  2 25 
18  3 24 


15  2 3 


25  0 34 
51  1 32 
164  0 38 
15  1 33 
6 2 20 
171  3 25 
3 16 


73  2 2 


0 0 3 


227  0 22 

48  3 27  [ 
0 2 0! 

124  1 14 

49  0 37 


37  3 0 j 


15  1 S 


51  1 30 
1 0 10 
38  0 22 


38  10 
0 13 
4 15 


0 15  0 
3 10  0 | 


Mansion ‘house. 


1 0 0 j 

3 5 0 1 


5 15  0 ! 
0 10  0 
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appbndix  Y. — RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON  --continued 

Takea  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  BOYLE  No.  1— continued. 


Lisgarve 

Loughallen 

Mantua 


Lurgaboy 
Rush  Hill 
Tullytawen 


Drumconniek . . 

Small  Island  . 
Doon 
Drumdoe 
Tintagh 
Hog  Island  . 
Stag  Island  . 
Two  Small 
Islands  in 
Lough  Key 
Aghaoorra 
Annagh  or 
Drumanilra 
Derryvunny  . . 
Derrywanra  . . 
Largan 

Smutternagh  . . 
Ash  Islands  . . 
Hermit  Island 
Ardagh 

Bella’ 


Carrigeen 
Drishaghaun  . 
Lurgan 
Mantuar  ’ . 
Dooneen 
Ratalleu 
Runnaboll 
Corroy 

Runnacooka  . 
Tartan 
Lackan 
Kilmaeumsy  . 

Gortnaeloy 

Greaghnafarna 

Seltannaveeny 
Athroe 
Brackloon  . , 


Cavrigeen 
Canigeena- 
gappul 
Carrigeeny- 
naghtan 
Cloonkt  tin 
Corry  East 

Corry  West  , 
Edenan  and 
Kind  are 


Kinclare 

Loughbally 

Mullenduff 

Cleen 

Oakport 


Drumharlow  . . 
Hughestown  . . 
Ardcam 

Ballyardan  . . 
Carrowngashel 
Demesne 


Oocupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Earl  of  Kingston 
Earl  of  Kingston 
Earl  of  Kingston 
Earl  of  Kingston 
Earl  of  Kingston 
Earl  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston  . 
Earl  of  Kingston 
Earl  of  Kingston 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King- 


Harman 

-Harman 

•Harman 

Harman 

-Harman 

Harman 

•Harman 

Harman 

•Harman 


Hon.  John  Wolfe  Flanagan 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 


Harman 

-Harman 

■Harman 

-Harman 

Harman 

•Harman 


Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E,  P.  King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kiug- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King- 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King- 
Reps.  Arthur  O’Connor 
Reps.  Arthur  O’Connor 
Arthur  O’Connor 
Arthur.,  O’Connor 
Arthur  O’Connor 
George  A.  McGusty  . . 
Reps.  Arthur  O’Connor 
Reps.  Arthur  O’Connor 
George  A.  MoGusty  .. 
H.  Taaffe  Ferrall 
Countess  of  Kingston  .. 
H.  Taaffe  Ferrall 
Luke  Irwin 

Alexander  D.  McGusty 
Guy  Lloyd 
Thomas  Feehily 
Thomas  Conry 
Thomas  Conry 
Rev.  Algernon  Coote  .. 
Countess  of  Kingston  .. 
Countess  of  Kingston  . . 
Countess  of  Kingston  . . 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Thomas  Feeley 
Edward  P.  Bowen 

Edward  P.  Bowen 


Reps.  Thomas  G.  Wills-Sandford 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Edward  F.  Bowen 
Edward  F.  Bowen 
Edward  F.  Bowen 

Edward  P.  Bowen 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Edward  F.  Bowen 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Edward  P.  Bowen 
Conolly  T.  McCausland 
Earl  of  Kingston 

Col.  William  H.  Molloy 
Col.  William  H.  Molloy 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 


0 2 10 
12  2 4 
02  1 4 

87  0 21 
57  0 19 
158  3 30 
8 1 30 
2 0 0 


11  1 20 
10  2 11 
8 1 38 
0 0 18 


30  0 8 
0 1 36 

0 2 17 
149  0 7 
36  3 36 
17  0 9 
61  3 13 
86  2 9 
83  3 23 

6 0 0 
85  2 24 
25  0 17 
51  3 30 
162  1 35 
45  3 23 
170  1 5 

31  0 0 
77  1 0 

144  3 20 
186  2 30 
7 0 20 
158  1 0 
60  3 27 

1 0 30 

0 25 
0 26 

1 32 


0 


93  0 32 

125  1 27 
117  2 14 
6 3 20 
121  0 25 
18  0 34 

1 3 35 


21  0 31 
0 2 37 
1,439  2 25 


Rateable  Valuation. 


6 10 
0 15  0 
0 10  0 
0 5 ' 


84  15  0 
6 15  0 
6 15  0 


Observations. 


Mansion  house, 
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Y -RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON — continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 

BUBAL  DISTRICT  01?  BOYLE  No.  1 — continued. 


Rateable  Valuation 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

(statute). 

i"4 

Buildings  j 

Observations. 

Sectoral 

Division. 


Errironagli  . . 
Farronagalliagh 

West 
Grevisk 
Bullock  Islands 
Castle  Island 
Green  Island  . . 
Hags  Island  . . 
Lahan  Island 
Orchard  Island 
Swallow  Island 
Thatch  Island 
Knockvicar  . . 
Ratlidiveen  . . 

Ballykeevicau 
Demesne 
Keeloges 
Kilbryan 
Ratlidiveen  . . 
Trinity  Island 

[Druraman’s  Island 

Estersnow 
Knockroe 
Ardmore 
Comaglia 
Cornameelta  . 
Kiltybrannock 
Pour  Small 
Islands 


Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  P.  King  Hannan 

Reps.  Sirs.  E.  F.  King  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs  E F.  King  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E,  F.  King  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs  E.  F King-  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
John  F.  Peyton 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Hurman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F King  Hannan 
Reps.  Mrs  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King  Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King  Harman 
Robert  Vesey  Stoney 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Frances  A.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 
Reps.  Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 


3 13 
0 34 
2 24 


BUBAL  DISTRICT  OF  CARRICK-ON-SHANNON  No.  2. 


Ac. 'brim  We 
Cloonteem 


Dooneen 

Lockan 


Bryan  Beg  . 
Carrowreagh  . 
Lugateane 
Charlestown  . 
Clogher 
Cloonavery  . 
Corgullion 
Corralara 
Corry 

Cuiltyconway 
Dangan  (Nugent) 
Drumcleavry 


Lackagh 

Moyglass 

Skeagh 

Assaun 


Grace  P.  Mahon 
Grace  P.  Mahon 
Grace  P.  Mahon 
William  Lloyd 
William  Lloyd 
William  Hancock 
William  Hancock 
William  Hancock 
William  Hancock 
William  Hancock 
William  Hancock 
Mrs.  Frances  Lloyd 
William  Lloyd 
William  Lloyd 
William  Lloyd 
William  Lloyd 
William  Lloyd 
Rsps.  Thomas  Flannery 
Reps.  John  Flynn 
Lord  Crofton 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Reps.  Arthur  Browne 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Lord’  Greville 
Samuel  Russell 
Samuel  Russell 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Lord  Greville 
Samuel  Russell 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 


Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 
Samuel  Russell 
Dr.  Skackleton 
Mrs.  E.  F.  King-Harman 


8 0 16 
45  2 25 
146  1 17 
04  0 0 
200  0 21 
35  2 26 
42  1 2* 


6 1 20 
56  0 24 
27  3 2- 
38  0 36 


0 3 13 
33  0 35 
210  0 11 


Mansion  bouse 


Mansion  bonne 


3 Q 2 
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Y. — RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON— continued 

Tnken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  CAREICK-ON-SHANNON  No.  2— continued. 


Killammod 

Kilmore 


n Valuation  Lists. 


BallyBundrivan 

Martry 

Lissadorn 

Cortober 


Drumercool  . . 
Ardlavagh 
Carroward 
Knockacorha 
Legroy  or 
Gardenstown 


Doorary 

Carrowmore 

Derraun 

Drumorr 

Ardgallagh 

Carrowcuill 

dooncommon 

Beg 

Clooncoose 

! Cuiltyshinnoge 
I Fearagh  Mahon 


Scrabbagh 

Tully 


Moyoran 

Shanballybaun 

dealieen 


Clegna 

: Cloongreaghan 
j Derrygirraun  . . 
! Drumsillagh  . . 
; Laughil 


Michael  Mitchell 
John  G.  King 
Mrs.  E.  F.  King  Hannan 
Petronella  Whyte 
Petronella  Whyte 
Petronella  Whyte 
Petronella  Whyte 
; Reps.  Thomas  Keogh  . . 

; Catherine  Cassidy 
| John  O’Donnell 
j Catherine  Cassidy 
I James  Acheson 

' James  Acheson 
John  O’Donnell 
i Thomas  T.  L.  Kirkwood 

1 Thomas  T.  L.  Kirkwood 

j Thomas  T.  L.  Kirkwood 

j Mrs.  Stanley  Carey 
I Mrs.  Stanley  Carey 
| Mrs.  Stanley  Carey 
1 Lord  Greville 
Thomas  Whelan 
Samuel  Russell 

William  Lloyd 
j William  Lloyd 
1 Lord  Greville 
Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
William  McDonald 

Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Hubert  Hamilton 
Hubert  Hamilton 
Hubert  Hamilton 
Hubert  Hamilton 
Mrs.  Jermyngham 
Samuel  Russell 
Samuel  Russell 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston  . 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 
Countess  of  Kingston 


48  0 18 
37  0 0 
21  2 26 
9 3 10 
0 1 37 
2 2 17 
5 1 13 
26  1 29 
36  1 27 
88  0 34 
7 0 21 


18  2 15 
10  2 20 
49  3 34 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Land.  Buildings. 


40  0 0 
10  0 
0 10  0 
6 10  0 
0 15  0 
3 0 0 
5 15  0 
0 10  0 
0 5 0 
51  5 0 


0 10 
1 14 
0 17 


2 10 
0 10 
0 10 


Observations. 


E,U HAL  DISTRICT  OF  CASTLEREA. 


Artagh  North 


Aglialustia 

| Carrownknock- 

Cloonargid 
| dooncah 
I doontowart  . . 


i Corracoggil  North 

i Corraooggil 
i South 


Lord  Do  Freyne 
Lord  Do  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
John  C.  Murphy 

John  C.  Murphy 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 


j Creevy 

i Curraghard""  .. 
j Derry 

! Kiltybranks  . . 


John  C.  Murphy 

John  C.  Murphy 

Lord  De  Freyne 

The  Dowager  Lady  De  Freyne 

J ohn  C.  Murphy 


5 


13 

27 

34 


2 35  3 10 

0 20  — 

0 30  — 

2 25  0 3 

3 16  0 10 


0 

0 

0 


0 15  0 
2 0 0 
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^RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON — continued. 

' Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  260  of  1906. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  CASTLEREA — continued. 


irt&gh  North  . 
irt&gh  South  . 


Kilty  branks 

Lissydaly 

Kilrooan 

Breanamore 

Carrowbehy 

Cloonagh 

Cloonbunny 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


kaun 

Derrylahaa 

Errit 


Lecorrow 
J Tully 

Urrassaun 
Drummad 

Ballaifhaderreen  j Ballaghaderreen 

Ballymaging  or 
Castlemore 
Drumnalassan 
Kilcolman 
Cloonavullaun 


Killadangan  . . 
Creggameen  . . 
Cloonalough  .. 
Ballinlough  . . 
Ballybane 
Lower 

Curraghs  West 

Carriok 

Cashlieve 

Cloncalgy  More 
ClooniniBclin  . . 
Cloonkeehan 
West 
Cloonlee 
Commons 
Coolatinny 
Coosaun 
Corrasluastia 
Eoxborougli 
; Clooncrim 
Keyfield 

I Mountain  Lower 


Stonepark 
Carraghs  East 
Cloonreliagli  . . 

Bellacagher  . . 
Clenboy 
Cloonagrassaun 
(Jloonykemy  . . 
Corrastoona  Beg 
Corrastoona 

Dundermot  . . 
Eralaghglasny 
Laragh  and  Boss 


j Leabeg 


John  C.  Murphy 
Patrick  O’Gara 
Lord  Be  Preyno 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Freyno 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord.  De  Ereyne 

Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Ereyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 

Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Reps.  W.  R.  Wills-Sandford 
Henry  B.  Sampey  . . 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 

Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
The  O’Conor  Don 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
R.  P.  Worthington  . . 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Michael  Broderick 

Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
The  O’Conor  Don 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
The  O'Conor  Don 
R.  P.  Worthington 
The  O’Conor  Don 
Edmond  F.  Sampey 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford  Wills 
Edward  Wills  Sandford.  Wills 
Annitta  0.  Crichton  . . 
Annitta  0.  Crichton  .. 
Captain  W.  J.  Burke  . . 

John  McHugh 
Thomas  Trayers 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Chambers  . . 
Thomas  Oonry 
Nicholas  O'Conor 

Sir  N.  O’Conor 
Nicholas  O'Connor 
Terence  Mc.Menaway  • ■ 
Nicholas  O’Conor 
Nicholas  O'Coiior 
John  Campbell 


141  0 1 
32  3 10 
27  0 32 
94  2 27 
402  1 22 
56  0 30 
8 1 15 
159  1 20 


124 


39  0 16 
82  1 11 
24  1 25 
103  0 12 


0 2 0 
4 0 11 
41  2 21 


172  0 30 
2 0 7 
15  0 20 


98  3 34 
76  0 34 
22  2 17 
85  2 26 
49  2 30 
16  2 37 
12  0 30 
7 3 5 
148  3 31 
43  2 30 
70  0 26 


Rateable  Valuation. 


Land.  Buildings. 


1 15  0 
0 6 0 
0 10 


1 15  0 
7 10  0 
3 10  0 


0 16 
12  10 
163  0 


Mansion  house. 


Mansion  house 


Mansion  house. 


Mansion  house. 
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— Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1006. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  CASTLEREA — continued. 


Rateable  Valuation. 

— 

Electoral 

Aren 

Division. 

Townlaud. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lilts. 

(statute). 

i««i 

Buildings. 

Observations. 

A. 

r.  r. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

~ ' 

Ballintober 

Shankoagh 

Timanagu 

14G 

2 26 

1 10 

0 

_ 

John  Me  Hugh 

915 

1 35 

156  15 

0 

0 5 

0 

Tobennakee  . . 

John  McHugh 
Christopher  McDermott 

18 

225 

2 14 

135  5 

0 

1 0 

„ 

Willsgrove 

Beps.  T.  G.  W.  Sandford 

153 

3 17 

79  10 

0 

1 6 

0 

Baslick 

Ballmdollaghon 

(Crump) 

Cloonbartl 

Henry  Pakenlinm  Mahon 

46 

1 11 

1 0 

0 

— 

Henry  Pakenham  Mahon  ' 

304 

2 14 

2 10 

0 

_ 

Corlis 

Henry  Pakenham  Mahon 

27 

3 20 

0 5 

0 

Brackloon 

Michael  Kelly 

195 

1 10 

2 0 

0 



Cashelnagole  . . 

Henry  Pakenham  Mahon 

30 

2 0 

0 10 

0 

— 

Lugakeeran  . . 
Tufiy 

Henry  Pakenham  Mahon 

297 

0 2 

2 10 

— 

Bellanagare 

Henry  Pakenham  Mahon 

769 

2 1.3 

7 0 

0 

— 

Ballyglass 

Alfred  Crofton  Trench 

06 

1 28 

0 15 

0 

— 

Congested  Districts  Board 

188 

3 5 

123  5 

0 

— 

Caddellbrook  . . 

The  O’Conor  Don 

372 

2 28 

232  10 

0 

0 10 

Bichard  O’Fairell  Caddell 

50 

0 14 

Arraglian 

Charles  M.  O’Conor 

169 

2 24 

3 13 

0 

0 10 

0 

Charles  M.  O’Conor 

28 

0 11 

13  10 

0 

0 15 

0 

Ballaghcullia  . . 

The  O’Conor  Don 

.361 

0 11 

202  5 

0 

10  0 

0 

Mansion  bouse 

Ballynahowna 

The  O’Conor  Don 

213 

1 29 

11  5 

0 

Bellanagare  . . 

The  O’Conor  Don 

2 

1 20 

1 10 

0 

The  O’Conor  Don 

204 

1 17 

163  10 

0 

1 10 

0 

Carrowreagh  . . 

The  O’Conor  Don 

21 

0 27 

12  10 

u 

0 10 

0 

3 

0 14 

20  10 

0 

0 10 

Cornamneklagb 

4 

45  0 

0 

1 0 

0 

The  O’Conor  Don 

0 5 

3 0 

0 

anil  Falmore 
Derreen 

The  O’Conor  Don 

1 4 

1 0 

0 

Drum  in  in 

The  O’C'onor  Don 

1 18 

146  10 

0 

„ 

Goitnagoyne  . . 

The  O’Conor  Don 

197 

2 13 

201  5 

0 

0 10 

0 

Kilcorkey 

Charles  M.  O’Conor 

196 

0 22 

96  10 

0 

5 10 

0 

Killaster 

Charles  M.  O’Conor 

3 28 

20  0 

0 

Knockroe 

Charles  M.  O’Conor  . . 

The  O'Conor  Don 

2 0 

0 

Mount  Druid 

Charles  M.  O'Conor  .. 

212 

2 21 

171  0 

0 

35  0 

0 

Mansion 

Peak 

Bichard  Irwin 

0 

4 0 

0 

Batlmallog 

Congested  Districts  Board 

412 

0 28 

340  0 

0 

2 10 

0 

Mullen 

John  C.  Murphy 

617 

1 32 

104  5 

0 

1 0 

0 

Kaheely 

John  C.  Murphy 

4 

3 .35 

Moneylea 

Charles  M.  O’Conor 

235 

.3  25 

159  5 

0 

0 15 

0 

„ 

Garrynphort  . . 

Beps.  Mrs.  Catherine  O’Conor  .. 

104 

3 28 

36  5 

0 

Kilvoy 

Beps.  Mrs.  Catherine  O’Conor  .. 

59 

0 10 

20  15 

0 

0 7 

0 

Beps,  Mrs.  Catherine  O’Conor  . . 

0 

Leggatinty 
Ballinphuill  . . 
Buckill 

71 

Buckill 

Lord  Dt  Freyne 

Lord  De  Freyne 

0 

Cloonfad 

Lord  De  Freyne 

Lisdrumneill  . . 

John  C.  Murphy 

Cano'wduff 

Banada 

Congested  Districts  Board 

Ardlngheen 

Congested  Districts  Board 



More  or  Higli- 
lake 

Rushpnrk 

Lord  De  Freyne 

44 

0 10 

0 

Farraaher 

Castleplunket  . . 

Jonbaun 

Eva  Neilan 

Ardeevin 

James  Neilan 

Glenvela 

James  Neilan 

,, 

William  Murphy 

0 

„ 

Gorfcnasillagh 

William  Murphy 
Bernard  McDonnell 

Kanefiekl 

Lismurtagh  . . 

John  She.l 

Lissnlway 

Farrell  McDonnell 

0 

Bathfuddagli 

8.  W.  Flanagan 
Michael  Broderick 

Bathmoyle 

Oaatlerea 

Arm 

Richard  Irwin 

0 

Mansion  jho  u£e. 

The  O’Conor  Don 

0 

Tne  O’Conor  Don 

„ 

The  O’Conor  Don 

» 

The  O’Conor  Don 

0 

The  O’Conor  Don 

0 

Ballindrumlea 

W O’Grady  Young  . . 

0 

it 

Ballnpbuill  . . 

Michael  J.  Balfe 

Beagh 

Michael  J.  Balfe 

ii 

W.  0.  O’Grady  Youne 

155 

1 5 

80  10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Carrowgarve  . . 
Cairo  wmore  . . 

W.  0.  0 Grady  Young 

112 

: 

Congested  Districts  Board 
Michael  J.  Balfe 

152 

3 2 

145  15 

0 

5 0 

0 

Cloonayindin  .. 

0.  W.  O’Grady  Young 

226 

2 10 

0 

Gloontlacarra 

Beg 

Reps.  Colonel  Fitzstephen  French 

43 

0 33 

1 0 

0 

" 
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y -RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON — continued,  appbnidx 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  190G.  ■— 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  CASTLEREA — continued. 


Clooniee 
Cloontrask 
Demesne 
Knockraurry  . 
Soutlipark 
Demesne 


Kaockroe 
Braekloon 
Carrowbaun  . 
Carrowreagh  . 
Castleteheen  . 


Rathiialnlleagh 

Annaghmaghera 


Cloonafi 
Cloonolis 
Cloonboimill  . 
Clooncan 


Olooncoose  North| 

Clooneraffielcl 

Cloonelt 

Cloonfower 

Cloonsuek 

Creglaban 


Kilmore 

Taghnarra 

Annagh 

Cloonchambers 

Cloonoonra 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Reps.  Thomas  G.  W Sandford 
The  O’Conor  Don 
Reps.  Thomas  Q.  W.  Sanilford 
Reps.  Thomas  G W.  Sanilford 
Michael  J.  Balfe 


Foughil 

Leveelick 

Willsbrook 


Cloonfad 

Ballinlough 

Quarter 


Michael  J Balfe 
Michael  J Balfe 
Michael  J.  Balfe 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W Sandforil 
Reps  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W Sandf  >rd 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
T.  G.  W.  Sandford 
J.  P.  Mulligan 
Reps.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Reps.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Christopher  F.  M'Dermott 
J.  P.  Mulligan 
The  O’Conor  Don 
The  O’Conor  Don 
Michael  Broderick 
The  O’Conor  Don 
The  O’Conor  Don 
The  O’Conor  Don 
The  O’Conor  Don 
Hercules  B.  Brabazon 
Hercules  B.  Brabazon 
Hercules  B.  Brabazon 
The  O’Conor  Don 
The  O’Conor  Don 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
The  O’Conor  Don 
The  O’Conor  Don 
The  O’Conor  Don 
The  O’Conor  Don 
Michael  Broderick 
The  O’Conor  Don 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
R.  P.  Worthington 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps  Thomas  G.  W Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
R-  P.  Worthington 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Walter  Sweeny 
Walter  Sweeny 
Harriett  Dickson 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
R.  P.  Worthington 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 


Fairymount 


Coolougher 

Derryharraun 

East 

Derryharraun 

West 

Roadquarler  . , 


Cloonsheever  . 

Grallagh 

Leitrim 


Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  0.  W Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 


Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 


Reps  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 


E.  Sandford  Wills 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne  • • 

Robert  A.  Longfield  and  Others 


0 2 0 
25ft  1 29 
3 10 


3 1 0 


193  3 33 
23  1 29 
29  3 3 
302  0 8 
55  1 14 
64  3 13 
42  2 10 


3 7 


316  2 27 
48  0 15 
3 1 15 
87  3 2!) 


98  3 16 


165 


l 25 


205  2 12 
28  1 V. 
9 0 10 
112  0 30 
52  1 14 
11  2 20 


11  1 a 


432  1 10 


Frenchpark 
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42  2 
16  2 
44  2 0 
272  3 33 
109  0 26 


J Rateable  Valuation  J 

1 Land. 

Buildings. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d.  J 

0 5 0 

z 

477  5 0 

90  5 0 

2 0 0 

145  10  0 

45  0 0 

159  10  0 

0 10  0 

133  10  0 

80  0 0 

1 5 0 

15  17  0 

4 0 0 

78  5 0 

0 5 0 

20  15  0 

0 10  0 

1 5 0 

210  5 0 

0 15  0 

1 5 0 

1 10  0 

•203  10  0 

19  15  0 

15  0 0 

18  0 0 

I 0 0 

j 1 10  0 

— 

1 0 0 

_ 

0 10  0 

65  12  0 

0 5 0 

146  15  0 

90  15  0 

0 10  0 

1 10  0 

12  4 0 

0 10  0 

0 5 0 



3 0 0 

— 

— 

1 7 0 

1 10  0 

0 10  0 

2 15  0 

0 18  0 

0 15  0 

5 0 0 

0 5 0 

— 

1 10  0 

_ 

3 15  0 

— 

1 0 15  0 

— 

0 5 0 

— 

! 4 5 0 

2 15  0 

— 

0 5 0 

_ 

0 8 0 

105  10  0 

17  0 0 

1 5 0 

0 15  0 

0 3 0 

0 10  0 

3 5 0 

1 0 0 

— 

'3  15  0 

_ 

0 10  0 

2 5 0 

0 10  0 

0 5 0 

8 16  0 

— 

4 5 0 

— 

14  0 0 

10  0 

— 

1 0 0 

- 

0 5 0 

— 

1 10  0 

1 0 0 

3 5 0 

— 

0 7 0 

— 

0 5 0 

3 0 0 

1 10  0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

16  0 0 

Mansion  house 


Mansion  house 


Mansion  house. 


Mansion  house. 
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continued. 


Town  laud.  | Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Cloonshanville 

Coskeagh 
Frenchpark 
Demesne 
Portagliard 
Runnabeky  . . 
Skeepwalk 
Slieevannan  . . 

Sracooka 

T ul  lagknamaddy 

Ballinroas 

Benmore 

Betal 

Castle  quarter 

Clogker  Upper 
Cloonerkaun  . . 
Cloonfad  East 
Curragk 
Derrylahan 
Fiddaun 
Lowberry 
Meeltraun 
(Wills) 
Moanvone 
Mountdelvin  . . 
Pollanalty  East 
Pollanalty  West  . 
Pollanarroo  . . j 
Pollapkuca  . . j 
Spring  Gardens  I 


Aghalour 

Cloonnvullin 

Lissergool 

Loughglinn 

Demesne 


Lord  De  Freync 
Lord  De  Freync 

James  Davis 
James  Davis 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 

Lord  De  Freyne 
Robert  A.  Longfield  and  Otners 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Robert  A.  Longfield  and  Others 
Lord  De  Freyne 
Martin  M'Donnell 
Martin  M'Donnell 
Martin  M'Donnell 
Stephen  J.  M'Donagli 
Arthur  O’Conor 
Arthur  O’ Conor 
Arthur  O’Connor 
Patrick  M.  Leonard 
R.  P.  T.  Logan 
Robert  A.  Longfield  and  Others 
Martin  M'Donnell 
Martin  M'Donnell 
Stephen  J.  M'Donagh 
Reps.  Thomas  G.  W.  Sandford 

Congested  Districts  Board 
Martin  McDonnell 
Arthur  O'Conor 
Martin  McDonnell 
Arthur  O'Conor 
Martin  McDonnell 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Martin  McDonnell 
Martin  McDonnell 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Congested  Districts  Board 
Viscount  Dillon 
R.  P.  Worthington 
Congested  Districts  Board 

! Congested  Districts  Board 

! Congested  Districts  Board 


(statute) 

Rateable  Valuation. 

Land. 

Buildings 

a.  «.  p 

£ a.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

2G  0 24 

11  10  0 

377  2 15 

2 0 0 

6 1 30 

5 10  0 

173  2 17 

1 5 0 

18  0 36 

3 5 0 

1,066  1 0 

846  0 0 

60  0 0 

5 0 0 

2 5 0 

96  3 0 

1 17  0 

19  3 0 

12  0 0 

2 2 16 

2 0 0 

125  1 30 

1 0 0 

24  2 6 

0 15  0 

44  3 19 

1 15  0 

4 3 10 

3 0 0 

10  1 12 

0 7 0 

16  1 32 

3 5 0 

25  0 0 

0 10  0 

158  1 35 

72  10  0 

13  3 0 

0 5 0 

4 1 25 



9 3 0 





9 0 18 

0 6 0 



254  3 2 

3 16  0 

12  2 37 

38  0 10 

74  3 0 

105  2 24 

63  0 0 

7 0 10 

— 

— 

134  2 36 

04  0 0 

4 0 10 

2 5 0 

127  3 20 

149  3 15 

3 0 0 

9 0 15 

64  2 20 

0 15  0 

17  3 15 

7 15  0 

115  0 29 

55  0 0 

0 10  0 

31  1 19 

14  15  0 

14  0 10 

0 5 0 

10  2 10 

9 2 8 

0 10  0 

8 1 2 

6 0 0 

2 3 35 

0 10  0 



64  3 2 

0 13  0 

— 

6 3 33 

4 10  0 

— 

321  1 10 

174  10  0 

.. 

8 3 10 

6 5 0 

— 

Observation! 


Mansion  house, 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  ROSCOMMON, 


Cloontuskert 


Carrowreagh  . . 

Glennanammer 

Kilmore 

Lisnagirra 

Toberkeagh  . . 

Knockadangan 


Araghty 
Athleague 
Clooneen 
Cloonykelly  . 
Aghagad 
Bellanacan'ow 
Cloonyourisli  . 
Cams 

Clooneenbaun 

Tonlegee 

Ballyglass 

Cloounddra 

Cloontuskert  . 

Coolshaghtena 

Erenagh 

Gs.llagh 

Gortgallan. 


Robert  0.  Longfield  .. 
Valentine  M'Donnell  . . 
Reps.  Edward  Kennedy 
Reps.  William  Hickson 
Robert  0.  Longfield  . . 
Robert  O.  Longfield  .. 
Timothy  Tiernan 
William  J.  Talbot 
Reps.  William  Jameson 
Reps.  William  Jameson 
Reps.  William  Jameson 
Henry  S.  P.  Mahon  , . 
Thomas  Mulry 
Robert  0.  longfield  . . 
Messrs.  Cleaver  & Scott 
Reps.  Francis  P.  Dunne 
Nicholas  O’Connor 
Sir  Henry  G.  Bellew  . . 
James  W.  Carroll 
Sir  Henry  G.  Bellew  . . 
John  T.  Davis 
Sir  Henry  G.  Bellew  . . 
Connolly  J.  M'Causland 
Margaret  M'Gan 


1 18 
3 12 
1 29 


0 24 
3 24 
2 11 


Mansion  home. 
Mansion  house. 


0 10  0 j 
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V -RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON—  continued. 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  ROSCOMMON — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 

Tuwiduml. 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists.  j 

' j 

' Rateable  Valuation. 

Observations. 

1 Land.  Buildiugs.  j 

* 

a.  r.  r.  £ a.  rf.  £ a.  d. 

Cloontuskert 


Ferrinch  Island 
Lisnanarriagh 
Molier 

Portnahinch  . . 

IlSSS?  " 


Connolly  J.  M'Causland 
John  Thomas  Davis  . . 
James  W.  Carroll 
j Connolly  J.  M'Causland 
! Edward  Blakeney 
Raleigh  Chichester  Constable 


Ballyglass 
Upper 
Clogher 
Lisnalegan 
Peak 

Runnamoat 
Carrowcrin 
Cloonarragh 

Derryconny 
Lisgobban 
Ballagh 
Ballinwally 
Oloonageeragh  I 
| Clooncasliel  Beg  ! 
| Clooncasliel 
t More 

1 Corry  • ■ i 

| Ardmore  . . i 

I Ballymacfarrane  ' 
j Emlagluiagree 
I Emlagliyroyin 


i Island  Upper 
! Slieve  and 
Corbally 
Castlestrange 
! Cloonyquin 
Ratkbrenan 
i Carrowboy 
| Casheltauna 
I Comashinnagli 
‘ Corradrehid  ., 


Everard  Digby 
Algernon  St.  G. 
Algernon  St.  G. 
Algernon  St.  G. 
Algernon  St.  G. 
Algernon  St.  G. 
Algernon  St.  G. 
Algernon  St.  G. 


Caulfield 
Caulfield 
Caulfield 
Caulfield 
Caulfield 
Caulfield 
Caul  field 


Carrownalassan 
Ballinderry  . . 
Cashelmeehan 
Cloonbony 
Derrane 


Cappagh 
Caitron  or  Old 
Glebe 
Cloonshee 
(Connor) 
Clonshec 
(Hartland) 
Fairymount  . . 
K illattimoriarty 
Lackan 
Sheehaun 
(Morton) 
Trilacroglian  . . 
Tuam 


Thomas  Mulry 
Charles  Duignan 
Reps.  Patrick  Duignan 
Reps.  John  Campbell  . . 
Reps.  John  Campbell  . . 
Henry  S.  P.  Mahon  . . 
Alexander  Crichton 
Henry  S.  P.  Mahon  . . 
Alexander  Crichton 
Thomas  C.  E.  Goff 
Rev.  R.  N.  Jackson  . . 
Thomas  C.  E.  Goff 
James  Sanrlys 
Thomas  C.  E.  Goff  . . 
Reps.  Capt  Drought  . . 
J.  D.  O’Connor 
James  Mulry 


Aghm  agree 
Annaghmore  . 
Clooncah 
Cooltona 
Clooneigh 
Cloonlarge 
Cloontimullan 
Cloontoglier  . . 


Roderick  O’Connor 


Valentine  J.  O’Connor 


Francis  Mennings 
Col.  Caulfield 
Henry  S.  P.  Mahon  . . 
Reps.  George  Walpole . . 


Cruit 

Doogaxymore 
Fearagh — 

“ Maddysrulla 
North  ” 


William  J.  Walpole  .. 
Richard  Irwin 
Richard  Irwin 
Thomas  A.  P.  Mapother 
Clare  Nolan 
Izadore  Fawcett 
Earl  of  Essex 
Thomas  A.  P.  Mapother 
Clare  M.  Nolan 
Thomas  A.  P.  Mapother 
Thomas  A.  P.  Mapother 
Thomas  A.  P.  Mapother 
Hubert  Martin 
Hubert  Martin 
John  R.  Fawcett 
Clare  M.  Nolan 


Izadore  Fawcett 


" Fearagh  ” 


! Izadore  Fawcett 
j Izadore  Fawcett 
I Jolin  R.  Fawcett 


11  0 29  , 0 15  0 

143  1 33  : 1 10  0 

142  0 20  1 0 0 

: 32  2 13  j 0 6 0 

! 142  l 24  103  15  0 

140  3 2 ! 73  0 0 


Raleigh  Chichester  Constable 


Raleigh  Chichester  Constable 
Raleigh  Chichester  Constable 
Andrew  M'Dermott 
Raleigh  Chichester  Constable 
Richard  Irwin 
Henry  S.  P.  Mahon  .. 
Clare  Mary  Nolan 
George  A.  Newcomen  . . 
George  A.  Newcomen  . . 
James  D.  O’Connor 
James  D.  O Connor 
Everard  Digby 
Connolly  T.  M'Causland 
Connolly  T.  M'Causland 


500  1 0 


2 16  0 


130  1 20  144  0 0 

132  1 18  i 131  15  0 

51  2 3 ! 38  15  0 

445  3 27  I 290  10  0 i 

28  2 20  ' 050 

17  0 2 i 0 10  0 

280  3 8 100  5 0 

14  3 2 0 5 0 

12  3 39  ! 0 10  0 

118  3 7 | 70  15  0 

131  3 30  67  0 0 

186  1 8 7 10  0 

176  0 36  1 0 0. 

02  1 26  0 12  0 


0 


35  1 0 0 15  II! 

60  1 24  1 18  0 , 

3 2 0 0 15  0 

12  1 12  i 100 

437  2 0 2 0 0 


787  0 36  : 478  15  0 ; 

245  1 13  . 132  10  0 

290  1 12  165  6 0 

93  1 18  76  10  0 

329  l 5 235  0 0 

44  3 0 0 5 0 

82  1 25  1 0 0 

84  1 15  0 15  0 

223  1 9 j 192  0 0 : 

319  1 20  53  15  0 

1 3 10  ; 0 15  0 

209  3 24  1 5 0 

127  1 34  42  10  0 

25  0 0 10  0 0 

198  1 14  i 127  5 0 

61  1 20  0 5 0 

2 1 0 1 0 5 0 


233  3 7 1 59  5 0 


160  3 23 
2 0 33 
45  0 30 
2 2 34 


29  0 35 
83  3 33  ! 
9 1 16  I 


0 15  0 ! 

0 5 0 

42  0 0 Mansion  house. 


50  10  0 I Mansion  house. 
1 0 0 i 
1 16  0 j 
0 10  0', 

1 10  0 


3 0 0 
1 0 0 
5 15  0 


28  2 5 | 0 6 0 — 


0 5 0 — 


21  5 0 — 


1 16  0 — 


3 10  0 j 

20  0 0 I Mansion  house. 
1 0 0 


60  0 O'  — 
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— Y.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON-^ 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  257  of  1906.  * 'l(  ‘ 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  ROSCOMMON — continued. 


Electoral 

Division 

Townlaiul. 

Occupier  ii 

i Vain  ition  Lists. 

(statute),  j 

j l.utcnblc  Valimlion.  J 

IjiihI.  | Buildings.  | 

Obseevaiiocj, 


, 

A. 

R.  P. 

£ *. 

a. 

£ *. 

d. 

Kilteevan 

Fearagh — 

“ Friarspark  ” 

• Izadorc  Fawcett 

145 

3 32 

44  5 

0 

1 10 

0 1 

Izadore  Fawcett 

1 3 

2 20 

2 0 

0 

0 5 

0 

" Braokna 

Izadore  Fawcett 

‘ 10 

2 31 

7 17 

0 

1 13 

0 

South  ” 

Izadore  Fawcett 

16 

3 5 

i 12  15 

0 

Izadore  Fawcett 

14 

1 33 

7 15 

0 

" Brackna 
North  ” 

Izadore  Fawcett 

110 

2 1 

53  10 

0 

; 

Dog  Island  .. 

William  Frazer 

; o 

1 32 

— 



Kilteevan 

Thomas  A.  P Mapotlier 

I 357 

77  15 

0 

i 1 10 

0 

Portrunny 

John  R-.  Fawcett 

1 0 

2 0 

Tonlegee 

. Clare  M.  Nolan 

I 314 

2 0 

234  19 

0 

37  0 

0 

Mansion  house 

Correal 

Clare  M.  Nolan 

1 4 

2 10 

2 15 

0 

Lackan 

Percy  Magan 

I 10 

2 20 

5 5 

0 

; 35  0 

0 

Mansion  house. 

Gortacarnan  . . 

: Arthur  T.  S.  Magan 

1 73 

3 35 

38  10 

0 

James  Sproule 

: 45 

0 34 

25  0 

0 

j 0 10 

0 

Gortnadarra  . . 

James  Sproule 

! 

0 19 

0 

Killeenadeema 

P.  Mills  M'Donnell  . . 

j 172 

1 23 

94  10 

0 

Longfield 

; James  Sproule 
P.  Mills  M'Donnell 

: 143 

3 38 

103  10 

0 5 

0 

Toberconor  . . 

| 167 

1 3 

93  0 

0 

Lismaha 

Carrowntlieve 

Arthur  T.  S.  Magan 

1 110 

0 37 

55  0 

0 

Attiknockan  . . 

William  J.  Talbot 

■ 251 

3 3 

126  0 

0 

6 15 

0 

Cloonakilleg  . . 

Thomas  K.  Mahon 

, 172 

2 5 

1 5 

0 

Cloonea 

William  J.  Talbot 

459 

2 38 

135  10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Cloondorah  . . 

William  J.  Talbot 

27 

0 25 

1 0 

0 

• 

Derrinlurg 

William  J.  Talbot 

60 

2 37 

0 10 

0 



Lisgillalea 

William  J.  Talbot 

27 

2 0 



Lismaha 

William  J.  Talbot 

112 

0 38 

03  10 

0 

1 5 

0 

Mote 

Mount  Talbot 

1 William  J.  Talbot 

522 

1 8 

289  15 

0 

137  15 

0 

Mansion  home. 

Bolinree 

Lord  Croft  on 

120 

2 1 

52  10 

0 

4 0 

0 

Carrowndrisha 

Lord  Crofton 

C'looneonra 

Mrs.  Hughes  and  Miss  Florence 
E.  Davys 

00 

0 31 

0 10 

0 

- 

Clooncraff 

Lord  Crofton 

413 

1 25 

3 0 

0 



Oloonsellan 

Lord  Crofton 

103 

2 21 

1 10 

0 



Cougar ve 

Lord  Crofton 

28 

0 32 

14  0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Cornamaddy  . . 

Lord  Crofton 

::  14 

3 5 

0 

Creggan 

Lord  Crofton 

46 

3 13 

26  5 

0 

Derrydonnell  . . 

Lord  Crofton 

190 

3 29 

09  5 

0 

1 0 

0 

Ballymnrray  . . 

Lord  Crofton 

0 

3 20 

0 8 

0 

1 10 

0 

Galey 

Lord  Crofton 

3 33 



Killeeulioy 

Lord  Crofton 

135 

0 24 

0 8 

0 



Longnamuck  . . 

Lord  Crofton 

149 

2 13 

101.  0 

0 

8 10 

0 

Moneymore  . . 

Lord  Crofton 

o 10 

0 10 

0 

Mote  Demesne 

Lord  Crofton 

1,238 

0 26 

625  0 

140  0 

0 

Mans  on  home, 

Newtown 

Mrs.  Hughes  and  Miss  Florence 

71 

2 28 

0 5 

0 

E.  Davy 

Tromaun 

Lord  Crofton 

0 

3 0 

0 10 

0 

0 15 

0 

Martin  M'Donnell 

45 

1 20 

22  0 

0 

Roscommon  Rural 

Maitin  M'Donnell 

145 

0 14 

41  10 

0 

Mullymuclcs  . . 

Henry  S.  P Mahon 

218 

1 19 

100  10 

0 

0 10 

0 

Ballybride 

Trustees  of  Rev.  Robert  B. 

7 

2 25 

0 



Ballygalda  or 
Trust 

Birmingham 
Reps.  John  Neilan 

93 

0 36 

56  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

Mansion  house. 

Reps.  John  Neilan 

2 

■ » 

1 10 

0 

1 6 

0 

Reps.  John  Neilan 

110 

0 27 

0 

Reps.  John  Neilan 

16 

2 20 

1ft  10 

0 

” 

Ballymartin 

Reps.  John  Neilan 

6 

1 15 

4 5 

Lord  Crofton 

175 

128  0 

0 

2 5 

0 

More 

Ballymartin  Beg 

Lord  Crofton 

75 

2 5 

17  15 

0 

1 15 

0 

Martin  M'Donnell 

89 

2 17 

43  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

Lisnamult 

Trustees  of  Rev.  Robert  B. 

267 

0 12 

221  15 

0 

Ardsallagh  Beg 

Birmingham 

Rosinoylan 

Thomas  C.  E.  Goff 

9 

3 30 

14  0 

0 



Braelcliu 

Algernon  St.  G Caulfield 

320 

3 20 

20  5 

0 



>• 

Carrowkeel 

Algernon  St.  G.  Caulfield 

50 

0 27 

0 10 

0 

0 5 

0 

Coolroghaun  .. 

Algernon  St.  G.  Caulfield 

2 

0 22 

0 5 

0 

Comnveagh  . . 

Algernon  St.  G.  Caulfield 

526 

0 3 

204  5 

0 

2 10 

0 

Dunamon 

Algernon  St.  G.  Caulfield 

310 

3 17 

151  10 

0 

96  0 

0 

Mansion  house 

Soregg 

Shanballyeden 

Algernon  St.  G.  Caulfield 

24 

0 6 

14  5 

0 

Ballvglass  (Par. 
of  Killinvoy) 

Sir  George  Wm.  Gunning 

23 

o io 

2 10 

0 

• - 

Soregg 

Reps.  Henry  Potts 

322 

0 17 

184  0 

0 

19  10 

0 

Mansion  house. 

Reps.  Henry  Potts 

44 

1 30 

29  0 

0 
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Y-BETURN  OF  UNTENANTED  LA.ND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON — continued.  «wkdix 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  STROKESTOWN. 


Electoral 

Division. 

Rateable  Valuation. 

Townlaml.  Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists.  (statute!.  j 

Land.  Buildings. 

Observations. 

ioaaghmore  — 

a.  n.  p.  £ s.  d.  £ $.  d. 

Driuaun  - . Reps.  Pierce  Simpson  . . . . 31  0 30  0 5 0;  — 

Aimaghbeg  . . T.  H.  French  . . • - ; H ® J \ 

Carrownvally  Mary  Plunkett  Taaffe  . . ..  2 2 20  0 o 0 

Michael  Mitchell  . . . . 11  2 17  6 10  0 

Michael  Mitchell  . . . . 1 7 2 10  4 10  0 

Michael  Mitchell  . . . . 18  2 15  6 15  0 — 

Cloonsreane  . . Alicia  Jtiddick  . . - • ® 2 k a 

! Drumagisaaun 
I Oillstown 
Grange 

! Toiler  patrick 
j Rattinagli 
. j Agbttdangau 
: Ashbrook  or 
I Knocluiabar- 
1 naboy 


John  Riddick 
j Edward  Riddick 
Reps.  Arthur  Browne  . . 
j Reps.  Arthur  Browne  . . 

! Reps.  Arthur  Browne  . . 

Arthur  O’Connor 
' Arthur  O’Connor 
| Arthur. O’Connor 
j Jane  Keon 
William  Keon 
: Stanley  Coote 
Reps.  Thomas  Cox 
Stanley  V.  Coote 
I B.  F.  M'Donnell 
| Stanley  C.  Coote 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Michael  mid  Thomas  Hanly 


! Ballyfeeny 
i Ballylmbert  . . 
| Bellanamullia . . 
| Bellmoimt  or 
| Cloggemngli 
1 Cloonshannogh 
; Cordrnnunan  . . 


i Killinordau  Beg 
I Northyard 


Treanacreevc 
Coggal  Beg  . . 
Clooncnrngh  . . 
! Derreen 

i Mountploasant 


Michael  and  Thomas  Hanly 
i Edward  J.  Hanly 
j M iohacl  and  Thomas  Hanly 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  1’.  Mahon 
Nicholas  ' R.  O’Connor 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Michael  and  Thomas  Hanly 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
: Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
: Mrs.  Henry  S-  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Alfred  Walpole 
St.  George  Caulfield  .. 
Arthur  Mitchell 
St.  George  Caulfield  .. 

Sir  Malby  Crofton,  Bart. 
Rev.  William  Devenish 
\ Rev.  William  Devenish 
i St.  George  Caulfield  . . 


j Coggaltronroe  ! St.  George  Caulfield 
Coggalstaclc  . . St.  George  Caulfield 


Boyanagh 
Cainmoge 
| Carrowgobba- 

j Cloonmahaan 
j Cloonquin 
Flaskagh  Beg 
I Flaskagh  More 
i Toberorrory  . . 
j Tullintnppeen 

Killynagh  More 
Carrownamaddy 

Cloonahee 
Cloonshannagh 
Rathmore 
j Drumlish 
. ! Caldragh 
j Cregga 
■ Kfitrustan 


176  3 12  117  0 0 ! 


25  0 0 Mansion  house. 


20  0 0 Mansion  house. 


I Christopher  French 
I Reps.  J.  P.  Taaffe 

| Christopher  French 
Christopher  French 
: Christopher  French 
Christopher  French 
i Major  A.  St.  George  French 
i A.  St.  George  French 
' A.  St.  George  French 
I Christopher  French 
j Richard  Haguo 
j Richard  Hague 
j Richard  Hague 
i Rep.  John  Genrty 
; Edward  M'Caffrey 
j Lucy  Roberts 
j William  Lloyd 
j Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
j Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 


24  0 0 Mansion  house 


40  0 0 | Mansion  house. 
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1”K“I  Y.— RETURN  OF  UNTENANTEI)  LAND  IN  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON conti 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1906.  U^‘ 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OP  STROKESTOWN — continued. 


Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 


Observations. 


; Guilmove 
: Curry 


Elphin 

Kilglass  North 


Kilglass  South  . . j Ballyfeeny 


Dooslattagh 

Kilgraffy 

Rooaun 

Ballymore 

Carravard 

Cloonycarran 

More 

Curraghduffy  . 


Killavackan 
Tel  ton 
Tullyvarran 
Ardakillin 

J Bally daly 
Derrycashel 

J Derryhanco  . 
Drinagli 

Erra 

Granaghan 

(Dillon) 

Granaghan 

(Martin) 


Mountdillon  . 
Trila  (Martin) 
Curraghroe  . 
Lissaourkia  . 
Baiiybeg 
Cargin  Demesne 

Carrowgarve  . . 

Carrowna- 

geelaun 

Carrowntoosan 

Glenbally- 

thomas 

Lismurtagh  . . 
Toomona 

Ballymagrine 

Cloonanflll 

Cloonfad 

Cloonfower 

Cloonshannagh 

Cuilbeg 

Derrymoylin  . . 
Derryonagh  . . 

Kilbarry 

Meolick 

Moneenbeg 

Roosky 

Roosky  New  . . 
Bumlin 

Cloonrabracken 
doonradoon  . . 


John  Joseph  Kelly 
Reps.  John  J.  Kelly  . . 

' Reps.  John  J.  Kelly  . . 

Reps.  Re\-.  John  Aoheson 
i Reps.  Rev.  John(Aeheson 
i Charles  O’Conor 
I Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
j Lord  Harlech 
I Johu  W.  Flanagan 
. John  W.  Flanagan 
I John  W.  Flanagan 
| J ohn  W.  Flanagan 
| Richard  Irwin 
| Captain  P.  Mahon 
i Captain  P.  Mahon 
Captain  P.  Mahon 
j Captain  P.  Mahon 
1 Captain  P.  Mahon 
1 Lord  Cnstlemame 
i Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
! T.  A.  E.  O’Flaherty  . . 

! Reps.  Theobald  Dillon 
i Theobald  Dillon 
j Reps.  Theobald  Dillon 
I Rev.  William  Devenisb 

Reps.  T.  A.  Dillon 
T.  A.  Dillon 
Reps.  T.  A.  Dillon 
George  Reddick 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Reps.  T.  A.  Dillon 
j Hector  C Toler  Ayhvard 
i Ellen  O’Connor 
j T.  C.  E Goff 
i B.  St  George  Lefroy  . . 

\ R.  St.  George  Lefroy  . . 

I Elizabeth  Lelroy  * . 

T.  A.  Dillon 
Reps.  T.  A.  Dillon  . . 
Elizabeth  Lefroy 
j Samuel  Russell 

Samuel  Russell 
Nicholas  R.  O’Connor 


Reps.  T.  A.  Dillon 
Samuel  Russell 
A R.  O’Connor 
Samuel  Russell 
S.  W.  Flanagan 
Lord  Crofton 
Captain  George  William 
Earl  of  Westmeath 
Earl  of  Westmeath 


Mrs.  Drought 


John  M'Hugh 
Raleigh  Chichester 


William  Tredennick 
William  Tredennick 
William  Tredennick 
William  Tredennick 
William  Tred  nniclc 
William  Tredenniok 
William  Tredenniok 
H.  D.  M.  Barton 
H.  D.  M.  Barton 
William  Tredennick 
William  Tredennick 
William  Tredennick 
William  Tredennick 
H.  D.  M.  Barton 
William  Tredennick 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 


Drought 


3 3 10  — 

7 2 20  9 10  0 

28  0 4 18  10  0 

130  0 7 13 r.  10  0 


147  1 33  110  0 0 ! 


1 27 
3 35 

2 10 
3 35 

1 29 

2 10 


243  3 19 
1,283  1 37 
185  1 22  : 
63  3 39  i 
, 131  3 25  1 
84  0 32  ; 
391  3 24  ; 


108  0 0 i 
414  0 0 I 
420  10  0 


221  1 19  ! 239 

9 2 32  75 

111  3 7 I 108  15 

835  3 35  837  0 

164  2 25  ; 125  10 


0 15  ! 

1 23  i 

1 17  | 

2 24  | 

3 34  j 
0 37 


0 5 0,  _ 


2 0 0 1 _ 


0 10  0 I 

1q  jo  q j Mansion  house. 


t 10  0 ; _ 


0 10 
10  0 
40  10 


3 0 0 I _ 


51  5 0 — 

10  0 — 


17  0 0 
0 10  0 
0 16  0 


2 0 0 
0 10  0 


| 
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APPENDIX  XI. 


Appendix 

V-JIETUUN  OF  UNTENANTED  LAND  IN  COUNTY  EOSOOMMON— continued.  — 

Taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  250  of  1900. 


RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  STROKESTOWN — continued. 


Rateable  Valuation. 

Electoral 

Division. 

Townlaud. 

1 . 

Occupier  in  Valuation  Lists. 

(statute). 

Land.  , Buildings. 

a.  r.  p.  I £ s.  d \ £ a.  d. 


Obs  ervations. 


itrokeetown 


Farnbeg 

Kilmore 

Lisroyne 


Vesnoy 

Carrowntryla  . . 
Cloonslauor  . . 


Tu'sk 


Clooneen 

(Hartland) 

Kildalloge 


Lavaily 

Carrowclogher 
Ballytoohoy  . . 
Cloonmore 
Corramagrine 
Corraun 

Newtown 

Bloomfield 


Sirs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Airs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Thomas  Murray 
Mrs.  G.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
Connolly  T.  M‘Causland 

Grace  Mahon 
Mrs  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 

Mrs.  G.  Mahon 
Thomas  Murray 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  P.  Mahon 
E.  D.  Beaumont  Nesbitt 
E.  D.  Beaumont  Nesbitt 
E.  D.  Beaumont  Nesbitt 
E.  D.  Beaumont  Nesbitt 
E.  D.  Beaumont  Nesbitt 
Hector  C.  Toler  Aylward 


22  3 28 
5 1 11 
215  3 38 
22  3 19 
0 2 20 
8 0 21 
227  0 8 
4 3 10 
57  3 37 
187  3 35 
125  0 10 
17  2 0 
16  1 27 
3 1 38 
4S  1 20 


27  10  0 
7 0 0 
77  16  0 
32  0 0 

0 15  0 

148  15  0 
5 0 0 
50  10  0 
171  15  0 
70  0 0 
12  5 0 
14  10  0 

1 0 0 
0 10  0 


0 10  O 

1 0 0 

1 10  0 

3 10  0 
5 5 0 


9 3 30 
3 2 0 
57  2 34 
1 1 20 


1 0 30 
470  1 30 
49  2 23 
145  2 26 
20  2 14 
159  0 7 
110  1 18 


12  0 0 
3 10  0 
01  10  0 

0 15  0 
90  0 O 

1 5 0 
1 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 5 0 
0 10  0 
0 10  0 

1 10  0 
85  0 0 


1 10  0 | 

0 10  0 ; 

Z I 

— | 

10  15  0 | 
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